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A.F, of L. ... American Federation of Labour 
B.N.A. Act..... British North America Act 


COG aes Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 
C.C. of L. ... Canadian Congress of Labour 
CAM. Congress of Industrial Organizations 
€MLAS AS lids, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
C.V.T. ....... Canadian Vocational Training WD 
D.B. of S. ... Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
DD) VeA he Department of Veterans Affairs ; R | O | 
TA-BOA, 808. Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
I.D.I. ........ Industrial Disputes Investigation (Act) va 
| BAL ha International Labour Organization mal 
N.E.S. (44.44 National Employment Service ue Aq 
N.L.R.B. ..... National Labour Relations Board 
N.W.L.B. .... National War Labour Board No. \- & 
RDB. os fc8 Railway Transportation Brotherhoods ; oabS 
T. and L.C. .. Trades and Labour Congress (of Canada) P 
cha Uf GRY oes Trades Union Congress (British) 
DAW oo eas. United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
OA BC) OTM ae Unemployment Insurance Commission 
DMW. o.., United Mine Workers (of America) 
WIN. cua ks United Nations Organization 
W.B.T.P....... Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
W.L.R.R. .... Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
W.P.T.B. ..... Wartime Prices and Trade Board 

ERRATA 


On page 32l—under “Work Injuries in United States”—Column 1—Ist and 2nd lines—vead 
7 


“The January issue of the US. Monthly Labour Review reports that “approximately....”. 
On page 868—Column 3—opposite “durable goods”—for $19,460,934 read $18,460,934 


INDEX 


Abbott, Hon. D. C., Minister of Finance: 
on removal of price control from additional 
goods and services, 486. 


Absenteeism: 
Canada— 
increased absenteeism in coal mine industry 
indicated in report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Coal, 309. 
penalties for absenteeism contained in col- 
lective agreements in fishing industry, 
1443. 
union discipline for absenteeism, etc., 
established under agreement in cloth- 
ing industry, 1411. 
US.A.: effect of long working 
absenteeism, 1445, 1446. 


hours on 


Accidents: 
farm accidents in Canada and the United 
States, 1888. 
report of Committee on Statistics of Indus- 
trial Injuries submitted to Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians, 1596, 
Governing Body of ILO authorizes factory 
safety conference to draft Model Code 
of Safety Provisions for Factories, 786. 
recommendations of Textiles Committee of 
ILO, on accident prevention, 141. 
Canada— 
provisions of Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, 1326. 
non-fatal accidents and fires—D. B. of S. 
survey on farm accidents, 1887. 
accidents decline among older workers, 
1254. 
hazards of coal mining described in report 
of Royial Commission on Coal, 304. 
analysis of 1946 fatalities by industries, 
causes, ete., 472. 
fatalities during first and second quarters 
of 1947, 766, 1239; during fourth 
quarter of 1946, 274 
amendment to provincial (Quebec) law 
; governing accident prevention requested 
by C.C.C.L., 1588. 
recommendation of C.C. of L. re mining 
accidents, 1585. 
B.C.: annual report of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board (1946), 1087. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1946), 621. 
annual report of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 768. 
total number of accidents for each 
year, 1942-1946, as reported by Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, 767. 
proceedings of 1946 annual meeting and 
: convention of J.A.P.A., 292; annual 
report of Workmen’s Compensation 
Board (1946), 1088; increase in injuries 
to young workers reported by I.A.P.A., 
631. 
report of Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission (1945), 1688, (1944), 117. 


Man.: 
NB. 
NS.: 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


6384— 13 . 


Accidents—Con. 

Sask.: amendments in Workmen’s Compen- 
sation (Accident Fund) Act, 1492; 
accidents reported to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in 1945 and 1946, 910. 

United Kingdom: annual report of Inspector 
of Factories (1945), 151; compensa- 
tion for industrial injuries—alternative 
remedies of workmen’s compensation 
and action for damages considered by 
Committee on Alternative Remedies, 
159-62); review of report on Accident 
Prevention in the Dyeing and Finishing 
Industry, 7. 

U.S.A.: statistical report on work injuries, 
321; lability of juvenile workers to 
machine accidents, 1248; effect of long 
working hours on industrial injuries, 
1445, 1446; survey of farm accidents, 
1888. 

See also Legal Decisions; Safety; Time-loss; 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


Admission Policies: 
See Discrimination. 


Adult Education: 
Man.— 
report of Royal Commission on Adult 
Education, 1089. 


Agreements: 

study on collective agreements in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Netherlands, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, and France, 1124. 

negotiation of collective agreements urged 
in resolution adopted by I.L.0. 
Industrial Committee on Inland Trans- 
port, 1121. 

Canada— 

monthly summary of collective agreements 
and wage schedules, 44, 183, 366, 541, 
687, 828, 999, 1171, 1304, 1470, 1657, 
1799. 

monthly summary of agreements under Col- 
lective Agreement Act (Quebec), 47, 
185, 368, 543, 689, 825, 1001, 1173, 1306, 
1473, 1659, 1801. 

arbitration award of Hon. Mr. Justice 
C. P. McTague in meat packing dis- 
pute, 17538, 1791-96. 

provisions of Industrial Relations Bill, No. 
338 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 925; text of Bill, 
933; hearings of House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee, 1102-7. 

agreement reached in Great Lakes shipping 
dispute, 1247. 

settlement of dispute over vacations with 
pay for railway employees, 1561. 

rest periods and dismissal pay provided in 
recent collective agreements in manu- 
facturing industry, 1756. 

agreement makes employees of lumber firm 
liable for illegal strike, 911. 

continuation of farm labour agreements, 
487 ' 


iv INDEX 





Agreements—Con. 
arbitration procedure established in 
building trades, 282; provisions of new 
collective agreements in coal mines, 
1099; wage increases granted in manu- 
facturing. industry, 636; agreement 
reached between Western Electric Com- 
pany and Association of Communica- 
tions Hquipment Workers, 778; Rand 
formula provided in collective agree- 
ments covering employees of Western 
Union Telegraph Company, 920; recom- 
mendation of National Association of 
Manufacturers, 10; legislation govern- 
1756 ing public utilities in New Jersey, 62, 
i in New York State, 62. 
See also Collective Bargaining; Industrial] 
Standards Acts; Legal Decisions. 


Agreements—Con. 
unusual features of recent collective agree- 
ments in clothing and rubber indus- 
tries, 1411. 
collective agreements in certain industries: 
agricultural implements, 15305. 
brewery products, 994-95, 
clothing, 1411. 
edible plant products—flour milling, 1854; 
bread and cake manufacturing; 1855; 
biscuit manufacturing, 1858; confec- 
tionery manufacturing, 1861. 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 1724, 
fishing, 1426-44, 
manufacturing, 
meat products, 1861. 
~~ motor vehicles, 1169. ie 
~~ motor vehicle parts and accessories, 1532. 
pulp and paper, 988. 
radio sets and parts, 1728. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 


esas: 


rubber products, 1164, 1411. 
sawmill products, 1376—planing mill, 
sash and door, 1380, wooden furniture, 
1383. 
amendment in provincial Labour Relations 
Act (Quebec) requested by C.C.C.L., 
158'7. 


B.C.: provisions of Industria! Conciliation and 


Arbitration Act (1947), 1016. 


N.S.: provisions of Fishermen’s Federation 


Act, 1330. 


Que.: types of union security provisions in 


collective agreements indicated in sur- 
vey conducted by Industrial Relations 
Department of Laval University, 
134-35; number of workers covered by 
collective agreements—annual report of 
Department of Labour (1945), 1685. 


United Kingdom: conciliation machinery in 


building industry, 791, 792; in coal 
mining industry, 513; five-day week in 
coal mines provided in agreement 
reached between miners and National 
Coal Board, 632; provisions of agree- 
ments negotiated by National Maritime 
Board re post-war employment condi- 
tions in merchant ships, 633; Britain 
and France conclude agreement on 
recruitment of displaced persons, 1249; 
provision of five-day week for machin- 
ists and related workers, 7; agreement 
for public holidays with pay in build- 
ing and civil engineering contracting 
industries, 1414. 


France: Britain and France conclude agree- 


ment on recruitment of displaced per- 
sons, 1249. 


Italy: mediation machinery established in all 


plants—compulsory creation of factory 
commissions, 1250. 

number of workers under collective 
agreements in 1946, 777, 919; report 
on collective agreements providing ad- 
justments of wages to cost of living, 
792; guaranteed annual wage plan 
established for garment workers under 
terms of collective agreement, 637; 
worker security plans in collective 
agreements—growth of health and wel- 
fare and guaranteed wage plans, 319; 
collective bargaining developments in 
union health and welfare plans, 1126; 
novel union shop clauses in collective 
agreements, 492; findings of survey on 
collective agreements “between trade 
unions and groups of employers, 657; 


bricklayers, Halifax, and Dartmouth, 1475. 

bricklayers and stonemasons, Ottawa, 188. 

builders’ labourers, Victoria, 689. 

building labourers, Vancouver, 46. 

building trades, Chicoutimi, 185; Hull, 
186, 1662; Joliette, 1175; Montreal, 
186; (S71, 7690, 1003, 1308 s.662's 
Quebse, 1'49)'4) 1175, 911662, 118033" St: 
Hyacinthe, 1002, 1308; St. Jerome, 
5005 37201175 2.4 8t. Johns; and: Lber- 
ville, 50, 370, 544; Sherbrooke, 1661; 
Sorel, 544, 1804; Three Rivers, 370, 


1662. 
carpenters, Brockville, 1476; Cornwall, 
1475; Grande Prairie, 1664; Halifax 


and Dartmouth, 1475; Kenora and 
Keewatin, 827; Lethbridge, 189; 
Moose Jaw, 1663; Oshawa _ and 
Whitby, 827; Ottawa, 188, 546, 1663; 
Powell River district, Kamloops and 
district, Courtenay district, Chilliwack 
and district, Prince George district, 
Penticton district, 689; Sydney, 184. 

electrical workers, Halifax and _ Dart- 
mouth, 1475; London, 827; Ottawa, 
18385). Poronto,) 1475: 

elevator constructors, Saint John, Halifax, 
Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, and 
Vancouver, 367. 

labourers, Ottawa, 188. 

painters, Guelph, 827; Oshawa and Whitby, 
546; Ottawa, 546. 

plasterers, Halifax and Dartmouth, 1475; 
Ottawa, 546, 1663. 

plumbers, Belleville, 546; Halifax and 
Dartmouth, 1475; Kitchener and 
Waterloo, 546; Ottawa, 1476, 1663; 
Three Rivers, 1002; Welland, 1476; 
Windsor, 1476. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Windsor, 46. 

sheet metal workers, Halifax and Dart- 
mouth, 1475. 

sheet metal 
Ottawa, 188; 
William, 1176. 

sprinkler fitters (plumbing and_ pipe- 
fitting industry), Canada, 46. 


workers (construction) , 
Port Arthur and Fort 


Manufacturing—animal products— 


meat packing plant workers, Saskatoon, 
823. 


Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 


fur workers, Quebec, 1002; Toronto, 44. 
fur workers (retail), Montreal, 1174. 


INDEX v 











Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Agreements—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


fur workers (wholesale). Montreal, 368. 
glove factory workers (fine gloves), Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 369. 
glove factory workers (work gloves), Provy- 
ince of Quebec, 369. 
leather tannery workers, 
Quebec, 48, 1174. 
shoe factory workers, Province of Quebec, 
1473, 1802; Toronto, 1305. 
shoe manufacturing workers, Batawa, 183. 
shoe repairers, Regina, 1476; Three Rivers, 
1473. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
agricultural implement factory workers, 
Chatham, 184. 
aluminum plant workers, Toronto, 1658. 
automobile body factory workers, Windsor, 
184. 
automobile manufacturing plant workers, 
Chatham, 542; Windsor, 542. 
automobile parts factory workers, Chat- 
ham, 688. 
brass products manufacturing workers, 
Toronto, 1800. 
electrical cable and wire factory workers, 
Leaside (Toronto), 542. 
electrical goods manufacturing 
Leaside (Toronto), 1658. 
electrical products factory workers, Brock- 
ville, 1472; Montreal, 1471. 
garage and service station employees, 
Crow’s Nest Pass Zone, 547; Megantic, 
1803; Montreal, 370; Quebec, 690. 
hardware manufacturing workers, Peter- 
borough, 687. 
machinery plant workers, Dundas, 999. 
metal fittings manufacturing workers, 
Oshawa, 183. 
metal products factory workers, Fort Erie, 
688; Hamilton, 1472; Toronto, 824. 
ornamental iron and_ bronze _ industry, 
Montreal, 49, 370. 
railway car and bus’ manufacturing 
workers, Montreal, 185, 543, 1307. 
sheet metal workers, Montreal, 49. 1660. 
steelworkers, Gananoque, 1172; Hamilton, 
1172; Lachine, 1172; Montreal, 1172. 
steel foundry workers, Owen Sound, 1173. 
steel plant workers, Hamilton, 542; Sydney, 
541. 
stove and electrical apparatus manufac- 
turing workers, Weston, 183. 
wire and cable plant workers, Guelph, 
HVE, 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
furniture factory workers, Province of 
Quebec, 49, 370, 5438, 1474. 
hard furniture factory workers, Province 
of Ontario, 1475. 
sash and door factory workers, Quebec, 
690, 1660. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, 
chemicals, ete— 
building materials workers, Province of 
Quebec, 1660. 
cement manufacturing workers, St. Mary’s, 
1800. 
chemical factory workers, Amherstburg, 
45. 
glass factory workers, Oshawa, 184. 
insulation manufacturing workers, Toronto, 
1659. 


Province of 


workers, 


pharmaceutical factory workers, Toronto, 
1305; Windsor, 1801. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
paper handlers, Toronto, 45. 
printing trades, Montreal, 369, 543, 1803; 
Quebec, 1660, 1803. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 

products— 

paper box factory workers (corrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 369. 

paper box factory workers (uncorrugated 
paper), Province of Quebec, 49, 369, 
1307, 1802. 

paper products workers, Ottawa, 824. 

pulp and paper makers, Ottawa, 45. 

pulp and paper mill workers, Hull, 45; 
Kapuskasing, 1800; Merritton, 367; 
Windsor Mills, 1799. 

Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber factory workers, Kitchener, 1470; 

St. Jerome, 999; Sarnia, 183. 

Manufacturing—ship building— 

shipbuilding workers, Collingwood, 183; 
Sorel, 825. 
Manufacturing—tectiles and clothing— 
embroidery industry, Montreal, 48, 1474. 
hosiery workers, Hamilton, 1305. 
knitting mill workers, Dunnville, 1171. 
men’s and boys’ clothing factory workers, 
Province of Quebec, 1174, 1306, 1474. 

millinery workers, Montreal, 369; Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 1307. 

textile workers, Cornwall, 367; Guelph, 
1658; Valleyfield, 824. 

women’s cloak and suit factory workers, 
Province of Quebec, 48; Winnipeg, 
1470. 

Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
cigar factory workers, Montreal, 1171. 
distillery workers, New Westminster, 541. 
tobacco factory workers, Hamilton, 1304, 

1657 (correction); Montreal, 1304. 

Manufacturing—vegetable foods, etce.— 
bakers, Edmonton, 1663; Lethbridge, 827. 
bakery employees, Montreal, 185; Three 

Rivers, 826. 
bakery salesmen, Lethbridge, 828. 
cereal mill workers, Peterborough, 1799. 
confectionery factory workers, Toronto, 
1304. 
flour mill workers, Keewatin, 44. 
food packing workers (yeast, tea and 
coffee), Ville LaSalle, 999. 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
—coal— 
coal miners, Vancouver Island, 687. 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
—metal— 
iron miners, Steep Rock Lake, 366. 
metal miners, Britannia Beach, 44; Hedley, 
823: Kimberley and Chapman Camp, 
1470; Kirkland Lake, 1657; Noranda, 
823: Sherridon, 366; Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., 1657. 
metal workers, Flin Flon, 366. 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
—other— 
iron oxide miners, Red Mill, 368. 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
—quarrying— 
building materials workers, Province of 
Quebec, 1660. 


INDEX 


Agreements—C on. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 


Service—business and personal— 
barbers, Aylmer, 189; Chatham, 189; 
Lindsay, 189; Prescott, Cardinal, 
Troquois and Morrisburg, 188; Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan, 1476, 1663. 
barbers and_ hairdressers, Hull, 51; 
Quebec, 51; Rouyn and Noranda, 51; 
St. Hyacinthe, 51. 
hairdressers, Montreal, 371, 826. 
hotel and restaurant employees, Van- 
couver, 47. 
Service—professional establishments— 
hospital and charitable institution 
employees, Quebec district, 51; Sher- 
brooke, 51. 
Service—public administration— 
firefighters, Quebec, 1474; Sherbrooke, 545. 
municipal office employees (permanent), 
Sherbrooke, 545. 
policemen, Quebec City, 187, 1804. 


Trade— 

dairy employees, Quebec, 826. 

garage and _ service station employees, 
Crow’s Nest Pass Zone, 547; Megantic, 
1803; Montreal, 370; Quebec, 690. 

hardware and paint trade, Quebec, 50, 
1308 

retail food stores, Quebec, 826. 

retail stores, Chicoutimi, 1308; Granby, 
ee Megantic, 1175; St. Hyacinthe, 


trade and _ office employees, Arvida, 
Jonquiere and St. Joseph d’Alma, 
1309. 
wholesale food stores, Quebec, 1804. 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
—electric railways and local bus 
lines— 
street railway employees, British Columbia, 
825; Ottawa, 184. 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
—electricity and gas— 
gas workers, Toronto, 1173. 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
—local and highway transport— 
truck drivers, Montreal Island, 545. 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
—local transport— 
taxicab drivers, Toronto, 188. . 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
—water— 
checkers and coopers (ocean navigation), 
Montreal, 1308. 
longshoremen (ocean and inland), Sorel, 


826. 
one et enan (ocean navigation), Montreal, 

5. 
marine engineers (deepsea dry cargo 


freight vessels), East and West Coast, 
1000. ; 
marine officers (deepsea dry cargo freight 
vessels), East and West Coast, 1000. 
radio officers (deepsea dry cargo freight 
vessels), East and West Coast, 1001. 
seamen (deepsea dry cargo freight vessels) 
East and West Coast, 999. 
shipliners, etc., Vancouver, 46. 
Rares (ocean navigation), Montreal, 


? 





Agreements—C on. 
AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 


UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS :— 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and em- 
ployees, 1609. 

Arctic Ice Company, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 1137. 

Biltmore Hats Limited, Guelph, and em- 
ployees, 536. 

British American Oil Company, Limited, 
Moose Jaw, and employees, 41. 
British Columbia Motor Transportation Lim- 

ited, Vancouver, and employees, 41. 

Canadian Line Materials Limited, Scarboro 
Junction, and employees, 42. 

Canadian Ohio Brass Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, and employees, 334. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Britt, 
Ont., and employees (coal dock), 1609. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Little 
Current, Ont., and employees (coal 
dock), 1609. 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 1789 (settlement reached). 

City Laundry Limited, Saint John, and 
employees, 960, 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 1451. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited (Con Property), Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and employees, 667. 

Crescent Creamery Limited, City Dairy Lim- 
ited, Modern Dairies Limited, St. 
Boniface Creamery, Limited, and Cen- 
tral Dairies, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 960. 

Dominion Wheel and Foundries Limited, St. 
Boniface, and employees, 960. 

Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association, 
Drumheller, and employees, 536. 

Eleven painting contractors, Saint John, and 
employees, 799. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, Yel- 
lowknife, N.W.T., and employees, 960. 

Great West Saddlery Company, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and employees, 536. 

Grosch Felt Shoe Company, Stratford, and 
employees, 334, 

Gutta Percha and Rubber Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 334. 

Halifax Shipyards Limited (Halifax and 
Dartmouth plants), and employees, 172. 

Thos. Jackson and Sons, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 1137. 

Keystone Transports Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 172. 

Lakehead ‘Terminal Elevators Association, 
Fort William and Port Arthur, 1276. 

Magazine Digest Publishing Company, Lim- 
ited, and employees, 667. 

McCurdy Supply Company, Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and employees, 1137. 

Modern eat Dairy, Sydney, and employees, . 


Municipality of St. Clements, Manitoba, and 
employees, 334. 

J. S. Nairn, Sydney, and employees, 1137. 

National Harbours Board (grain elevators at 
Montreal and Quebec, and cold storage 
ven at Montreal), and employees, 

Newfoundland ie St. John’s, and 
employees (clerical staff, North Syd 
N.S.), 1789. : ee 


INDEX vii 


Agreements—Con. 
AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM PROCEEDINGS 
UNDER THE WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
_ TIONS REGULATIONS:—Con. 
Oshawa Railway Company (C.N.R.), 
employees, 1276. 
Olympia Wholesale, Brandon, and employees, 


799. 


Picardy Limited, Winnipeg, and employees, 
Ui 


and 


Broadcasting Company (Station 

EY), Toronto, and employees, 173. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway, and 
employees, 667. 

Township of Tisdale, South Porcupine, and 
employees (general workers), 173. . 

United Grain Growers’ Terminals, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1609. 

Universal Fruit Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 960. 

Various steamship companies (Shipping 
Federation of Canada), and employees, 


Toronto 
C 


667. 

Frank Waterhouse Company, Vancouver, and 
employees, 334. 

Weidman Brothers, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 173. 

Welland Vale Manufacturing Company, St. 
Catharines, and employees, 42. 
Welton-Malmgren Manufacturing Company, 

Limited, Winnipeg, and employees, 536. 

Western Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, 
Calgary, and employees, 173. 

Western Rawhide and Harness Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Boniface, and em- 
ployees, 42. 

Wheat City Dairy, Brandon, and employees, 
536 


Winnipoe’ Electric Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 173. 


Agricultural Implements: 
Canada— 
wage rates, hours and working conditions in 
the agricultural implements industry, 
1532, 1535. 


Agriculture: 

co-operation between Canada and United 
States in harvesting of crops, 1760. 

exchange of harvesting units between Can- 
ada and United States, 775. 

farm accidents in Canada and United 
States, 1888. 

Canada— 

man-power situation in 1946, 648, 652. 

continuation of farm labour program, 487. 

farm income during 1946, 487 

activities of Canadian Mission appointed to 
select Polish veterans, 1750. 

immigration of Polish veterans to work on 
farms, 628. ~- 

Polish veterans permitted to purchase or 
rent own farms, 1757. 

admission of workers from Europe for 
employment in sugar beet industry, 
629 


survey of farm accidents, 1888. 


non-fatal accidents and fires—D.B. of §S. 
survey on farm accidents, 1887. 
recommendation of O.C: of “Li ree farm 


prices, 1585. 
Man.: 
of labour and farmers, 1412. 
United Kingdom: statistics re distribution of 
man-power, 508; production program 
for 1947, 509. 


re establishment of joint organization , 


Agriculture—Con. 
U.S.A.: survey of farm accidents, 1888; report 
on labour supply in Southern states, 18; 
y support of adequate minimum wage 


and old age security for farm workers 
pledged by A.F. of L., 1774. 


Agriculture, Department of: 


annual survey of credit unions (1946), 
1889. 


‘Clean Air (Removal of Dusts)—summary 
of pamphlet issued by Department of 
Labour, 835. 


Alberta Federation of Labour: 


convention proceedings, 258-59. 


Algoma Steel Corporation: 
issues memorandum on 
war veterans, 915. 


reinstatement of 


Allowances: 
Canada— 
military allowances (1938-1946) as shown 
in D.B. of S. report on national income, 
oll. 
tabular report on number of university 
student veterans receiving D.V.A. 
allowances, 65. 
number of veterans receiving “awaiting 
returns” grants and payments made 
under Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act in 
1946, 915. 

United Kingdom: payment of prolonged ser- 
vice abroad allowances to merchant 
seamen under agreements negotiated by 
National Maritime Board, 633. 

See also Children’s Allowances; Family 
Allowances; Out-of-Work Benefits. 


Alternative Remedies: 


See Committee on Alternative Remedies 
(United Kingdom). 


American Federation of Labour: 

sixty-sixth annual convention, 1773. 

ALE a L. and C.1,0, discuss labour unity, 
636. 

tabular report on union membership and 
local unions in Canada classified ”* by 
affiliation, 1261. 

number of union representation votes in 
1946, 635. 

extracts from address of Leo George, frater- 
nal delegate to convention of T. and 
Es «E5702 

requests “for arbitrators during 1946, 638. 

correction re fraternal delegates to ‘British 
Trades Union Congress (1946), 127. 


American Standards Association: 
Safety Code for Equipment in Baking In- 
dustry, 1758. 


Amputees: 
See Handicapped Workers. 


Amusements: 
Alta— 
amendment in Act re licensing of motion 
picture machine operators, 839. 
Man.: new regulations under Minimum Wage 
Act governing places of amusement, 552. 


Annual Reports: 
See Labour Departments and 
various subject headings. 


Bureaus; 
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Annuities: 


Canada 





group pension plans, issued by Annuities 


Branch, Department of Labour, 488. 


revised pension plan of Bristol-Myers Com- 


pany of Canada, Limited, 1094. 


establishment of government scheme re- 


Man.: 


quested by T. and L.C., 1575. eae 
amendment in Municipal Act providing 
pension for municipal officials, 1023. 


U.S.A.: number of workers covered by an- 


nuity policies, 1099. 


Anti-Labour Legislation: 


U.S.A. 


resolution adopted by C.1.0., 1776. 


Apprenticeship: 


resolution adopted by I.L.0. 


Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining, 1118. 


Canada— 
apprentice requirements of construction 
industry—report of Committee on 


Apprenticeship, Canadian Construction 


Association, 631. 


statement presented, and resolution adopted, 


at Joint National Conference of the 
Construction Industry, 299-300. 


report of Director of C.V.T., 1671. 
report of conference of Regional Directors 


of C.V.T., 1674. 


veterans urged to complete C.V.T., 915. 


supervision of apprentices under 


Cae. 
1674. 


establishment of National Apprenticeship 


Alta.: 


Bx: : 


Man.:: 


NiB:: 
Ont.: 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Plan requested by T. and L.C., 497; 
remarks of Minister of Labour, 498. 


regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
(1944), 1333; new regulations under 
Act governing motor vehicle repair 
trade, 196-97; radio technician desig- 
nated as trade under Act, 696; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour, 
2:59. 


order under Male Minimum Wage Act, 
1816. 


tailors designated as trade under Act, 
845; administration of Act during 1946 
reviewed in anual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 620. 


apprenticeship training under Depart- 
ment of Labour during 1946, 1894. 


servicing and installing air-conditioning 


or refrigerating equipment designated 
as trade under Act, 553. 


provisions of Apprenticeship Act 
(1945), 1687; new apprenticeship reg- 
ulations under Electricians and Elec- 
trical Installations Act, 1817; incor- 
poration of Apprenticeship Commission 
for building and engineering construc- 
tion trades of Joliette, under Appren- 
ticeship Assistance Act, 380. 

regulations under Apprenticeship Act 
(1944), 1335-36; provisions of Act, 
200-201; regulations under Act govern- 
ing barbering and beauty culture, 61; 
annual report of Apprenticeship 
ee aie Department of Labour (1946), 


Arbitration: 
resolution adopted by 


> 
I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 


Canada— . : 
provision of proposed Industrial Relations 


arbitration award of Hon. Mr. 


and Disputes Investigation Act, 936. 
Justice 
C. P. McTague in meat packing dispute, 
1753, 1791-96. 


grievance procedure provided under agree- 


ment making employees of lumber firm 
liable for illegal strikes, 911. 


Bill to provide for the Investigation, Con- 


Alta.: 


B Cie 


Que.: 


Ont.: 


ciliation and Settlement of Industrial 
Disputes, not passed, 1328. 

provisions of new Labour Act (con- 
solidation of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, etc.), 837, 843. 
provisions of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (1947), 1013, 1016; 
trade union coming within Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act ruled 
legal entity, 1247; validity of Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
upheld in Supreme Court, 1819. 
activities of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service during 1945-46, 1685; 
activities reviewed in annual report of 
Department of Labour (1945), 117. 
provisions of Fire Departments Act 
and Police Act, 841. 


Australia: standard hours reduced to forty 


—award of Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, 1596-1600; 
resolution adopted by Conference of 
Commonwealth and state labour min- 
isters re arbitration awards in fac- 
tories, shops and offices, 1822; reduc- 
tion of industrial disputes through 
established system of conciliation and 
arbitration, urged at tripartite indus- 
trial conference, 1416. 


New Zealand: secret ballot before striking 


Italy: 


U.S.A 


See 


Armed 


. enactment 


required of trade unionists in amend- 
ment to Industria] Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1759), 

mediation machinery established in all 
plants—compulsory creation of factory 
commissions, 12/50. 

of legislation to curb 
jurisdictional disputes, 1414; increase 
of voluntary arbitration during 1946, 
638; arbitration procedure established 
in building trades, 282; recommenda- 
tions of Labour-Management Advisory 
Committee, 10; compulsory. arbitration 
in certain states, provided by legisla-. 
tion governing public utilities, 1414); 
compulsory arbitration in public util- . 
ities in Indiana and New Jersey, 638; 
legislation governing public utilities in 
va Jersey, 62, in New York state, 
also Conciliation; Legal decisions; War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 


Forces: 


Canada— . 
review of man-power situation in 1946, 648, 


649. 


report (with table) on use of rehabilitation 


See 


aids and N.E.S. offices, 63, 64. 
also Veterans. 


Associated Medical Services Incorporated: 
review of activities, 1170. 
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Australia: 

standard hours reduced to forty—award of 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and, Arbitration, 1596-1600. 

agenda before Conference of Commonwealth 
and state labour ministers, 1822. 

referendum on social services, employment 
conditions and marketing, 286. 

conclusions of tripartite industrial confer- 
ence held to establish industrial pro- 
gram to increase production, 1415. 

high level of employment indicated in 
report, 919. 

policy of Joint Coal Board established to 
administer measures to remedy condi- 
tions in coal industry in New South 
Wales, 1416. 

forty-hour week in New South Wales, 1249. 


Austria: 
re-admission to I.L.0., 1594. 


Automobile Indusiry: 

production and employment in automobile 
industry—report of International 
Labour Office presented at second ses- 
sion of I.L.0. Industrial Committee, 
1770. 

Canada— 

study (with charts and tables) on seasonal 
variations of employment in the auto- 
mobile and parts industry, 287-92. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 1585. 

U:S8.A.: first guaranteed annual wage plan in 

automobile industry secured: by U.A.W., 
777; report on successful bonus plans 
drafted by U.A.W. and certain 
employers, 919; pension plan estab- 
lished, and wage increases granted at 
Ford Motor Company, 920; pension 
plan rejected by Ford Motor Company 
workers, 1758. 


Awaiting Returns: 
definition, 915. 
Canada— 
report (with table) on number of veterans 
awaiting returns under Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order during period 
October, 1945, to October, 1946, 63, 64. 
number of veterans receiving grants and 
payments made under Veterans Rehab- 
ilitation Act in 1946, 915. 
decline in benefits awarded to veterans, 


3 


Baby Bonus: 
See Children’s ‘Allowances; 
ances. 


Family Allow- 


Baking Industry: 
Se Oe 
regulation 17B under Hours of Work Act 
re overtime, 1817. 
U.S.A.: Safety Code for Equipment in Baking 
Industry, 1758. 


Bank of Canada: 
labour representation on Board of Direc- 
tors requested by C.C. of L., 1585. 


Banking: 
Canada— 
establishment of government owned and 
controlled banking system urged by 
Orel AVS 1585. 
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Bender, 


Barbers: 
Sask. 
Puen of barbering as trade under 
Apprenticeship Act, 61. 
Beauty Culture: 
Sask.— 
inclusion as trade under Apprenticeship 


Act, 61. 
Beet Industry: 
See Sugar Beet Industry. 


Belgium: 
proceedings of National 
Labour, 1605 
study on collective agreements, 1124. 


Conference of 


Bell Telephone Company of Canada: 
ce health program for its employees, 
Uon ap 


Frank, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations: 
extracts from address at convention of 


C.C. of L., 1578. 


Benefits: 
‘Canada— 
report on “benefit years” under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, issued by D.B. of 
Sn LOE2, 
unemployment insurance contributions and 
benefits for veterans, 1812. 
report (with table) on number of veterans 
receiving benefits under Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order during period 
‘October, 1945 to October, 1946, 63, 64. 
unemployment benefits denied when 
open shop employment refused, 125; 
sickness benefits for railroad workers 
provided under government insurance 
program, 638; unemployment benefits 
denied strikers in state of Michigan, 
Vie 


LO 


Bengough, Perey R., President, Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada: 
summary of submission to House of Com- 
fe Industrial Relations Committee, 
presents brief at meeting of Standing Com- 
Se on Immigration and Labour,’ 


reviews history of Ottawa Allied Trades 
and Labour Association at fiftieth 
anniversary celebration, 1248. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 1, 2; 
from Labour Day message, 1242; from 
convention address, 1568. 

presents legislative proposals of T. and 


L.C., 
Beverages: 
Ont.— 
regulations under Liquor Licence Act, 200. 


Bevin, Rt. Hon. Ernest, Foreign Secretary 
(United Kingdom): 
extracts from address at convention of 
C., 1589. 


Bill of Rights: 
Canada— 
introduction advocated by C.C. of iL., 1584. 
Sask.: provisions of Bill of Rights, 1495. 
U.S.A.: establishment of economic bill of 
rights urged by C.I.0., 1776. 
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Bisson, J. G., Chairman, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission: 
extracts from address at convention of 
C.C.C.L., 1587. 


Blind Persons: 
Canada— 
financial and statistical summary concern- 
ing old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1946, 271; as at March 
31, 1947, 763; as at June 30, 1947, 
1404; as at September 30, 1947, 1890. 
new regulations under Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1497. 
amendment to Old Age Penusions Act re 
amounts payable and eligibility require- 
ments, 914. 
Dominion-provincial old age and blind pen- 
sions agreements, 1409-10. 
report on administration of old age and 
blind pensions by Department of 
National Health and Welfare, 775. 
Alta.: regulations under Bureau of Public 
Welfare Act governing blind pen- 
sioners, 1497; hospital services for old 
age and blind persons, provided under 
Act, 839. 
Man.: new and amended provisions of Old 
Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act, 
1022; legislative resolutions re old age 
ae blind persons’ pensions defeated, 
1023. 
Que.: general report of Old Age and Blind 
Pensions Commissions, 117. 
Sask.: amendment in Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (1945), 1492. 


Boilers: 
Alta.— 
amended regulations under Act, 551. 

B.C.: regulations under Boiler Inspection Act, 
1334; amendments.in Act, 1019. 

Que.: inspection during 1945-46, 1687. 

Sask.: new regulations under Steam Boilers 
Act governing safe handling of liquefied 
petroleum gas, 1499; amendments in 
Act, 1494; annual report of Steam 
Boilers Branch, Department of Labour 
(1946), 770. 


Bonus: 
Canada— 
number of establishments in wooden furni- 
ture industry providing production or 
incentive bonuses, 1386. 
time-limit for application extended under 
gy aant Seamen Special Bonus Order, 
U.S.A.: report on successful bonus plans 
drafted by U.A.W. and certain employ- 
ers, 919; extent of non-production 
bonuses in 1945-46, 1781. 
See also Child Welfare: Family Allowances; 
Incentive Wage Plans. 


Boot and Shoe Industry: 
United Kingdom— 


recommendations of Boot and Shoe Working 
Party, 156. 


Bowling Alleys: 
Man.— 
regulations under Minimum Wage Act 


eo toa male and female pinsetters, 


Brewery Products: 
Canada— hy 
wages, hours and working conditions in the 
brewery products industry (1946), 994. 


Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, 
Limited: 
revised pension plan, 1094. 


British North America Act: | 
amendment urged in resolution of Saskat- 
chewan legislature, 1496. 


British Trades Union Congress: 
proceedings of 79th conference, 1588. 
extracts from address of Lord Dukeston, 

fraternal delegate to convention of T. 
ands L.©..1070, 


Broadcasting: 
Canada— ; : 
government ownership of radio broadcasting 
urged by C.C. of ‘L., 1585. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
UAC. WISTS. 
U\S.A.: Court rules Lea Act (“anti-Petrillo” 
Law), unconstitutional, 285. 


Brown, Robert, International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union (T. and 
Lea Gabe , 
extracts from address at convention of 
AA OT aes al dae 


Buckley, John, Acting Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada: 

appointment, 490. 

presents minutes of early labour meetings 
to Dominion Department of (Labour, 
1247. 

remarks at meeting of Standing Committee 
on Immigration and Labour, 782. 

presents financial report at convention of 
oa: 0s ig! 8, Oe iO 


Budget: 
See Finance. 


Building and Construction Industry: 

immigration of workers from displaced per- 
sons camps, 1407. 

first meeting of building, civil engineering 
and public works committee of I.L.0., 
in Brussels, 142. 

submission of resolution of Industria] 
Committee to Governments and United 
Nations, authorized by Governing Body 
of 1.L.0., 787. 

Canada— 

decrease in housing activity in 1947, 954. 

employment and investments in construc- 
tion industry in 1947, 911. 

report on production outlook for basic and 
building materials, 505. 

new housing completed in 1946—statistical 
report of D.B. of S., 629, 

increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 

wage rates in the construction industry 
(1946), 890-92. 

man-power situation in 1946, 654. 

exchange of building tradesmen, advocated 
by Minister of Labour, 629. 


labour relations in the construction 
industry, 631. 
apprentice requirements in construction. 


industry, 631. 














Building and Construction Industry—Con. 
Timing of Public Investment in Oonstruc- 
tion—text of paper presented by 
Co-ordinator of Public Projects, 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply, 128. 


conference proceedings of Joint National 
Conference of the Construction Indus- 
try, 298. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 1585. 


Alta.: regulations under Labour Act (Holi- 
days with Pay Order No. 6) governing 
holidays in the construction industry, 
1334; amendments to Order, 1682. 
annual report of Department of 
Labour (1946), 621. 

United Kingdom: statistics re distribution of 
man-power, 508; production program 
for 1947, 509; conciliation machinery in 
building industry, 791-92; agreement 
for public holidays with pay in build- 
ing and civil engineering contracting 
industries, 1414; recommendations of 
T.U.C., 1589. 

U.S.A.: decrease in housing activity in 1947, 
954; arbitration procedure established 
in building trades, 282; comprehensive 
insurance plan for New York metal 
workers, 778. 


Man.: 


Bureau of Technical Personnel: 
geographical distribution of professional 
openings in Canada, 1564. 
survey of professional openings—future 
employment opportunities for univer- 
sity-trained personnel, 1093. 
report (with charts) on employment trends 
in the professions, 1419. 
See also Wartime Bureau 
Personnel. 


of Technical 


Burford, W. T., Secretary-Treasurer, Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour: 
summary of submission to House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1106. 


Burns and Company, Limited: 
arbitration award of Hon. Mr. Justice 
C. P. McTague, in meat packing dis- 
pute, 1758, 1791-96. 


Calendar: 
See World Calendar. 


“Canada”: 
publication of 1947 edition by D.B. of S.,, 
632. 


Canada Labour Relations Board: 
proposed establishment to administer Part 
I of Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, 926, 938, 940; sub- 
mission of C.C. of L. to House of 
Commons Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, 1103. 


Canada Packers Limited: 
arbitration award of Hon. Mr. Justice 
C. P. McTague in meat packing dis- 

pute, 1753, 1791-96. 
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Canada Shipping Act: 

surcharge on pilotage dues in district of 
British Columbia, 696; in Quebec and 
Montreal districts, 696; in St. Law- 
rence-Kingston-Ottawa pilotage district, 
843, 

amendment in Act requested by C.C. of L., 
1585. 

recommendations of T. and L.C.,. 496, 1575. 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 

Labour: 

proceedings of 25th annual convention, 1586. 

Dominion legislative program, 501. 

tabular report on union membership and 
local unions in Canada classified by 
affiliation, 1261. 

number of agreements of affiliated unions, 
containing union security provisions, 
134-35. 

statement on Industrial Relations Bill, No. 
338 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 9310. 

summary of submission to House of Com- 
ee Industrial Relations Committee, 

extracts from President’s New Year’s mes- 
ane 2; from Labour Day message, 


Canadian Bill of Rights: 
See Bill of Rights. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
report of C.C. of L. convention Committee 
on Education and Publicity, 1585. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
Li Cyril sib: 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
summary of submission to House of Com- 


mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1106. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 

proceedings of seventh annual convention, 
1576. 

Dominion legislative program, 498. 

extracts from President’s New Year’s mes- 
sage, 2; from Labour Day message, 
1242. 

statement on Industrial Relations Bill, No. 
338 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 929. 

summary of submissions to House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1102, 1105. 

views on immigration presented at meeting 
of Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labour, 782. 

statement of wage policy, 630. 

assails dual loyalty of Communist unions, 


tabular report on union membership and 
local unions in Canada classified by 
affiliation, 1261. 

number of agreements of affiliated unions 
containing union security provisions, 
134-35, 


Canadian Construction Association: 
apprentice requirements of construction 
industry, 631. 
labour relations 
631. 


in construction industry, 
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Canadian Co-operative Union: 
convention, 278. 


Canadian Corps of Commissionaires: 
assistance in rehabilitation of older veter- 
ans, 630. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
tabular report on union membership and 
local unions in Canada classified by 
afthliation, 1261, ' 
summary of submission to House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1106. 


Canadian Federation of the Blind: 
Sask.— 


amendment in Blind Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act (1945), re jurisdiction 
of, 1492. 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company. 
Limited: 


job evaluation plan, 1097. 


Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy: : 
The Department of Labour and the Mining 
Industry—address by Deputy Minister 
of Labour. at annual convention of 
Institute, 119. 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 

annual meetings, 1114. 

summary of submission to House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1106. 


Canadian Maritime Commission: 
re appointment, 1093. 
functions, 1325. 


Canadian Mission to Select Polish Veterans: 
activities, 1750. 


Canadian Mutual Aid Board: 
summary of final report, 490. 

Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act 
(1933): 

amendment, 1093. 

provisions of new section, 1325, 


Canadian National Committee on Refugees: 
summary of evidence presented before 
Senate Standing Committee on IJmmi- 

gration and Labour, 1109, 


Hanadian National Institute for the Blind: 

ask.— 
amendment in Blind Workmen’s Compen- 
yee Act (1945) re jurisdiction of, 


Canadian National Railways: 
settlement of dispute over vacations with 
pay for railway employees, 1561. 
summary of evidence before Senate Stand- 
ing Committee on Immigration, 1108. 
section added to Canadian National-Cana- 
dian Pacific Act (1933), 1325. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
settlement of dispute over vacations with 
pay for railway employees, 1561. 
section added to Canadian National-Cana- 
dian Pacific Act (1933), 1325. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. lL: 


summary of decisions, 182, 1162, 1796. 


Canadian Seamen’s Union: Cae 
agreement reached in Great Lakes shipping 
dispute, 1247. 


Canadian Standards Association: ' 
prepares code of work practices for window 
cleaners, 775. 


Canadian Vocational Training: 

annual report, 1566. 

statement of Minister of Labour on use of 
training by veterans, 1756. 

training-on-the-job opportunities for veter- 
ans discovered by N.E.S., 120. 

staff training program in Dominion Civil 
Service, 1246. 

job orientation training—induction pro- 
gram for government employees, 489. 

reorganization of training centres, 1477. 

transfer of training to D.V.A. discussed at 
conference of Vocational Training 


Advisory Council, 1671; remarks of 
Brigadier Lyon, Assistant Director, 
C.V.T., 1672. 


assistance to vocational schools under 
Dominion-provincial agreement, 1478. 
re-establishment of ex-service women in 
western provinces, 384. i 
veterans urged to complete C.V.T., 915. 
booklet on Vocational and Pre-Matricula- 
tion Training of Canada’s Veterans, 
issued by Department of Labour, 914. 


eighth meeting of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 854-57; conference 
of, 1670. 


conference of Regional Directors, 1673. 

Ontario regional conference, 67. 

statistical summaries, 66, 208, 384, 560, 712 
1031, 1189, 1477. 

enrolment statistics, 66, 208, 384, 560-61, 
1031-338, 1189, 1477-78. 

enrolment of veterans, 66, 67, 560, 561, 
1031-33, 1189, 14'77-78. 

contraction of training facilities, 212, 1189. 

correspondence courses, 67, 210, 212, 384, 
561, 1031, 1033, 1189, 1478. 

enrolment in C.V.T. schools, 67, 212, 560-61, 
1031-33, 1189, 1478. 

on-the-job-training (training in industry), 
66, 67, 209, 212, 384, 560-61, 856, 1031- 
33, 1189, 1477-78, 1674. 

pre-matriculation classes, 66, 208, 210, 384, 
560, 561, 712, 1081, 1189, 1478, 1674. 

supervision of apprentices, 1674. 

training of ex-service women, 66, 67, 209-11, 
384, 385, 856, 1031, 1478. 

training of hnesmen, 1674. 

training for industrial supervisors and 
foremen, 66, 67, 713. 


) 


Cancer: 
Canada— 
establishment of clinics for research work 
requested by C.C. of L., 1585. 
recommendation of T. and L.C. re Ontario 


Cancer Treatment and Research 
Foundation, 1575. 


INDEX 


Canteens: 
United Kingdom— 
meals for workers in British factories, 918. 
provision of canteens in all iron foundries 
recommended in report of Joint 
Advisory Committee, 1781. 


Cartels: 
Canada— 
annual report of proceedings under the 
Combines Investigation Act, 123. 
legislative recommendation of C.C.C.L., 502. 
erent recommendation of C.C. of L., 
l 


Cemetery Workers: 
See Hours of Labour. 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
tion: 
report on housing activity during 1946-47, 
954, 


Corpora- 


Certification: 
Canada— 
certification of company dominated unions 
prohibited under proposed Industria] 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, 927 
provisions of Industrial Relations Bill, No. 
338 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 924; text of Bill, 
932; hearings of House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee, 1102-7. 
recommendation of C.M.A., 1114. 
B.C.: provisions of Industrial. Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (1947), 1015. 


Check-off : 
definition, 135. 
Canada— 
text of award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
1793 in meat packing industry, 


agreements in fishing industry containing 
voluntary check-off clause, 1428, 1429. 

voluntary revocable check-off provided un- 
der agreement making employees of 
lumber firm liable for illegal strikes, 


911. 

N.S.: provisions of new Trade Union Act, 
29, 

Que.: number of agremeents of C.C.C.L., 


Tr. and (b,Ci, °C.C.), of Li, “ands other 
pon, containing check-off provisions, 
To. 


U.S.A.: percentage of workers covered by 
check-off clauses in collective agree- 
ments, 636; number of workers covered 
by check-off provisions in 1946, 919; 
provisions of new agreements in coal 
mines, 1100; Rand formula provided 
in collective agreements covering em- 
ployees of Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 920. 


Chemicals Industry: 


United Kingdom— 
statistics re distribution of man-power, 508. 


Chemistry: 
US.A— { j 
unionization of professional engineers and 
chemists, 10. 
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Child Labour: 


application in Canada of conventions and 
recommendations adopted at 29th ses- 
sion of International Labour Confer- 
ence, 316. 
Canada— 
summary of 1947 publication of Provincial 
Labour Standards, 1266. 
recommendation of T. and IL.C. re factory 
machine operators, 1575. 
Que.: 


ner permits issued during 1945-46, 

687. 

U:S.A.: enforcement of Fair (Labour Stan- 
dards Act and Publie Contracts Act 
in 1946, 778; state laws on employment 
of children in Georgia, Massachusetts 


and New York, 62; improved legisla- 
tion sought by National Commission on 


Children and Youth, 2838; resolution 
adopted by C.I1.0., 1776. 
Child Welfare: 
Canada— 
pan rciaty aL of family allowances during 
Al 4 


recommendation ite T. and L.C. re factory 
machine operators, 1575. 


Man.: repeal of certain regulations governing 
mothers’ allowances, 845. 
Ont.: increase in injuries to young workers, 


reported by J.A.P.A., 631. 


Children’s Allowances: 
Canada— 
administration of family allowances during: 
1945-47, 1424. 


legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L.,. 
502. 
Chinese: 
Canada— , 
repeal of Chinese Immigration Act, 1327. 
Citizens’ Committees: 
Canada— 
functions, 386. 
Citizenship: 
Canada— 


granting of citizenship to Indians recom- 
mended by T. and L.C., 1575. 


Civil Engineering: 
See Engineering. 


Civil Rights: 
See Bill of Rights. 


Civil Service: 
Canada— 

health and working conditions of Federal 
Government employees investigated by 
Civil Service Health Division, Depart- 
say of National Health and Welfare, 
489. 

establishment of Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee to study health insurance for 
Federal employees, 489. 

staff training program in Dominion Civil 
Service, 1246. 

job orientation training—induction program 
for government employees directed by 
C.V.T., 489. 


legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 


WiSeAs: discharge of employee for communist 
sympathies upheld by Supreme Court, 
49 
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Civilian Labour Force: 
Canada— 
surveys directed by Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 727, 1350. 
man-power situation in 1946 (with table 
and chart), 648, 650, 651-56. 


Civilian Training: 
See Training. 


Clapham, Sir John, Chairman, Committee 
on Economic and Social Research 
(United Kingdom): 


summary of report, 16. 


Classifications: j 
See Occupational Classifications. 


Closed Shop: 
report of Committee of the Conference sub- 
mitted at thirtieth session of I.L.0., 
1592-93. 
definition, 135. 

Que.: number of agreements of C.C.C.L., T-. 
and L.C., C.C. of L., and other unions, 
containing closed shop provisions, 135. 

U.S.A.: number of workers covered by closed 
shop contracts in 1946, 636, 919; valid 
closed shop contract ruled superior to 
re-employment rights by Federal dis- 
trict court, 493; outlawing of closed 
shop, etc., recommended by National 
Association of Manufacturers, 10; new 
measure bans closed shop in Arkansas 
and Tennessee, 282, 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Clothing Workers: 
Canada— 
union discipline and holiday and_ sick 
benefits established under recent col- 
lective agreements, 1411. 
immigration of workers from displaced 
persons camps, 1407. 

US.A.: simultaneous vacation period pro- 
vided, 1100; garment company estab- 
lishes annual wage plan, 637; officers’ 
pension fund established by garment 
workers’ union, 11; collective bargain- 
ing in needle trades, 658. 


Coal: 


second meeting of IJL.O. Industria] Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining, in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 138, 1116; Canadian par- 
ticipation, 788; resolutions adopted re 
pr avoses Coal Mineworkers’ Charter, 

Canada— 

proposed establishment of Dominion Coal 
Board, 1093. 

provisions of Dominion Coal Board Act 
and functions of Board, 1325. 

summary of report of Royal Commission 
on Coal, 302-10. 

N.S.: coal miners granted wage increase, 
1753; amendments in (Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act, 1331. 

Australia: policy of Joint Coal Board estab- 
lished to administer measures to remedy 
conditions in coal industry in New 
South Wales, 1416; increased coal pro- 
duction urged at tripartite industrial 
conference, 1415. 


Coal—Con. 

United Kingdom: five-day week in coal mines 
provided by agreement reached between 
miners and National Coal Board, 632; 
conciliation machinery in coal mining 
industry, 513; coal production under 
five-day week, 918; importance of coal 
production emphasized in White Paper 
on Heonomic Survey for 1947, 506, 508; 
production program for 1947, 509; 
improved lighting in coal mines—recom- 
mendation of Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, 1444. 

U.S.A.: report on _ soft-coal  strike—legal 
proceedings, termination, 9: provisions 
of new collective agreements in coal 
mines, 1099; collective bargaining in 
coal mining industry, 657; soft coal 


miners comply with Supreme Court 
mandate, 492: research on miners’ 
diseases (silicosis, etc.), planned by 
UDEW 021. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 
administration in 1945, 1685. 
activities under Act reviewed in annual 
report of Department of Labour (1945), 
116. 


Collective Agreements: 
See Agreements. 


Collective Bargaining: 
report of Committee of the Conference 
submitted at thirtieth session of I.L.0., 
1592-93, 
United Nations approves I.L.0. resolution 
on freedom of association, 1764. 
recommendations of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works 'Committee of 
DOE 145: 
resolution adopted by I.L:0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 
report of International Labour Office ito 
Industrial Committee on Iron and 
Steel, 1769. 
Canada— 
historical summary of Dominion and pro- 
vincial conciliation and collective bar- 
gaining legislation, 639-42. 
provisions of Industrial Relations Bill, No. 
338 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 923; text of Bill, 
931; hearings of House of Commons 
Industrial Relations Committee, 1102-7. 
present position with respect to labour rela- 
tions legislation—historical summary of 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
940. 
collective bargaining in the fishing industry 
(1947), 1426. 
collective agreement makes employees of 
lumber firm lable for illegal strikes, 
911. 
review of brochure on union-management 
co-operation at Lever Brothers Limi- 
ted, issued by Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of Toronto, 632. 
recommendations of C.M.A., 1114. 
Alta.: pesotee of Federation of Labour, 
B.C.: provisions of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (1947), 1013, 1016. 
N.S.: provisions of Fishermen’s Federation 
Act, 1330; regulations under Trade 
Union Act, 1328, 1683. 
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Collective Bargaining—Con. 

Ont.: enactment of Labour Relations Act, 
840; provisions of Fire Departments 
Act and Police Act concerning collec- 
tive bargaining and arbitration, 841. 

Que.: annual report of Department of Labour 
(1945), 1684. 

Sask.: regulations under Public Service Act 
(1947), 1492; amendments in Trade 
Union Act (1944), 1491. 

United Kingdom: conciliation machinery in 
building industry, 791, 792; five-day 
week in coal mines provided in agree- 
ment reached between miners and 
National Coal Board, 632. 

U.S.A.: changes in policy of N.L.R.B. re inter- 
pretation of Wagner Act, 490; trade 
union membership in 1946, 636; num- 
ber of workers covered by collective 
bargaining agreements in 1946, 919; 
provisions of new agreements in coal 
mines, 1100; admission policies of 
labour unions, 1267, bargaining rights 
of foremen upheld by Supreme Court, 
492, 556; dissolution of supervisory 
employees’ union, 1100; enactment of 
Labour-Management MRelations Act, 
943-48, President’s message of dis- 
approval, 943; provisions of Labour- 
Management Relations Act in. respect 
to bargaining representatives and elec- 
tions, 947; recommendation of Labour- 
Management Advisory Committee, 10; 
Rand formula provided in collective 
agreements covering employees. of 
Western Union Telegraph Company, 
920; findings of survey on collective 
bargaining with employer groups, 657; 
unionization of professional engineers 
and chemists, 10; developments in 
union health and welfare plans, 1126; 
collective bargaining on pensions and 
compulsory retirement recommended by 
N.L.R.B., 284; program to promote 
collective bargaining urged by (C.I.O., 
1776; recommendations of National 
Association of Manufacturers, 10; leg- 
islation governing public utilities in 
New Jersey, 62, in New York state, 62. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Colour: 
Canada— 
use of colour to promote safety in factories, 
789. 


Combines Investigation Act: 

report of investigation into alleged combine 
in manufacture and sale of dental sup- 
plies in Canada, 1264. 

summary of Annual Report of Proceedings 
under the Combines Investigation Act 
for fiscal year ended March 31, 1946, 
123. 

inquiries of Commission into price decon- 
trol, 1408. 


Commerce: 


Canada— 
thirteenth report on organization in indus- 


{ry, commerce and the professions, 1413. 


Commercial Establishments: 
Que.— 

amended regulations under Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments Act re 
workers in compressed air, 1683; other 
amendments, 1025; inspection during 
1945-46, 1687. 

See also Hours of Work; Overtime. 


Commissionaires: 
Canada — 
functions of Canadian Corps of Commis- 
sionaires, 630. 


Committee on Alternative Remedies (Uni- 
ted Kingdom) 
established to consider alternative remedies 
of workmen’s compensation and action 
for damages, 159-62. 


Communications: 


Canada— 
increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 
U.S.A.: agreement reached between Western 
Electric Company and Association of 
Communications Equipment Workers, 
778. 


Communism: 

Canada— 

outlawing of Communist Party recom- 
mended by C.C.C.L., 502; remarks of 
Minister of Labour, 502. 

C.C. of L. assails dual loyalty of Communist 
unions, 1098; resolutions re interna- 
national affairs, 1578-79; and freedom 
of trade unions, 1579. 

resolution on political affiliations of mem- 
bers, adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C.,. 1574. 

U.S.A.: discharge for communist sympathies 
upheld by Supreme Court, 493; dis- 
missal from government service of all 
sone communists urged by A.F’. of L., 
1774. 


Community Centres: 
Canadia— 
continuation of, 280. 


Community Committees: 
Canada— 
Digest of reports of conferences issued by 
Ontario Rehabilitation Committee, 776. 


Community Youth Placement Centres: 
Canada— 
functions of centres established by N.ES., 
642. 


Company Doctors: 
See Medical Services. 


Compensation: 
See Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act; Seamen; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 


Complin, E. R., Chairman, Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee, C.M.A.: 
summary of address at C.M.A. convention 
on Labour Legislation and Industrial 
Relations, 1115: 


Compulsory Arbitration: 
See Arbitration. 
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Compulsory Collective Bargaining: 
See Collective Bargaining. 


Conciliation: 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 

Canad'a— 

duties of conciliation officers under pro- 
posed Industrial Relations and _ Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 933. 935; con- 
ciliation boards, 935-36, 939. 

historical summary of Dominion and pro- 
vincial conciliation and collective bar- 
gaining legislation, 639. 

Bill to provide for the Investigation, Con- 
ciliation and Settlement of Industrial 
Disputes, not passed, 1328. 

Alta: provisions of new Labour Act (Con- 
solidation of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 837, 843. 

B.C.: provisions of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act (1947), 1013, 1016; 
validity of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act upheld in Supreme 
Court, 1819; trade union coming within 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, ruled legal entity, 1247. 

N.S.: provisions of new Trade Union Act and 
repeal of Conciliation Service Act 
(1941), 1328; appointment of concilia- 
officers authorized under Fishermen’s 
Federation Act, 1330. 


Que.: ‘activities of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service during 1945-46, 1685; 
reviewed in annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour (1945), 117. 


Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1946), 770. 

Australia: standard hours reduced to forty 
—award of Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, 1596- 
1600; resolution adopted by Conference 
of Commonwealth and state labour 
ministers, re arbitration awards in fac- 
tories, shops and offices, 1822; policy 
of Joint Coal Board established to 
administer measures to remedy con- 
ditions in coal industry in New South 
Wales, 1416; reduction of industrial 
disputes through established system of 
conciliation and arbitration urged at 
tripartite industrial conference, 1416. 

New Zealand: secret ballot before striking 
required of trade unionists in amend- 
ment to Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1759. 


United Kingdom: conciliation machinery in 
building industry, 791, 792; in coal 
mining industry, 513, 

Italy: mediation machinery established in all 
plants—compulsory creation of factory 
commissions, 1250. 

USAF : increase of voluntary arbitration dur- 
ne 1946, 638; Federal mediation 
Service provided under JLabour-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 944; enactment 
of legislation to curb jurisdictional 
disputes, 1414; appointment of panel 
of labour relations experts to serve as 
special conciliators in industrial dis- 
putes, 125; recommendations of Labour- 


Conciliation—Con. 
U.S.A.—Con. 

Management Advisory Committee, 10; 
compulsory arbitration in _ public 
utilities in Indiana and New Jersey, 
638; legislation governing public 
utilities in New Jersey, 62; in New 
York state, 62. 

See also Legal Decisions; Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


Conciliation and Labour Act: 
monthly reports of conciliation activities 
of the Department of Labour under 
Act, 42, 176, 359, 539, 683, 819, 988, 
1156, 1296, 1467, 1654, 1790. 
review of legislation enacted in 1900, 639. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
food products workers, Winnipeg, 1296. 

Manufacturing—fur, leather and other animal 

products— 

leather products workers, Oshawa, 1157, 
1468. 

Manufacturing—metal products— 

jewellery products workers, Toronto, 177. 

metal products workers, Brantford, 684. 

steelworkers, Hamilton, 179; Ontario and 
Nova Scotia, 361. 

Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chem- 

icals, ete.— 
oil products workers, Petrolia, 48. 
Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber products workers, Bowmanville, 43, 
360. 
rubber workers, Welland, 684. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
food products workers, London, 1156. 
Mining—metal mining— 
metal miners, Bralorne, 1296. 
Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
coal miners, Fernie, 1161, 1468; Nova 
‘Scotia and New Brunswick, 177, 362, 
\ 684, 820; Province of Alberta, 984; 
Shaughnessy, 1468. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas (mainly public util- 
ities )— 

public utility workers, York Township, 362. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—miscel- 

laneous— 

harbour workers, Halifax, 1656. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 

deepsea shipping employees, East and West 
Coasts, 1655. 

freight handlers, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, 685. 

longshoremen, Montreal, 685, 1467. 

merchant seamen, Great Lakes, 820, 8211, 
1157; Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, 43; Montreal, 1161. 

unlicensed seamen, Great Lakes, 684; 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Water- 
ways, 1790, 
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Conditions of Employment: 

resolution adopted by I.L.0.. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 

recommendations of Building Committee of 
I.L.0. for improved labour conditions 
in construction industry, 148. 

improved working conditions in textile 
mills recommended by Textiles Com- 
mittee of JIL.0. at meeting ir 
Brussels, 141. 

Canada— 
working conditions in certain industries: 
brewery products, 994. 


electrical machinery and apparatus, 1722. 


radio sets and parts, 1722. 
fishing, 1431, 1435, 1443. 
lumber and lumber products, 1374, 
manufacturing, 1756. 
meat products, 1850. 
edible plant products, 1850. 
motor vehicle parts and accessories, 1532. 
agricultural implements, 1532, 1535. 
pulp and paper, 988. 
rubber products, 1164. 
motor vehicles, 1169. 
marie oe in health programs in industry, 
working conditions of coal miners described 
in report of Royal Commission on 
Coal, 303-4; outline of union organiza- 
tion in coal mines, 302. 
provisions of Act respecting the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
1326. 
working conditions of Polish girls at 
Dionne Spinning Mill Company, 629, 
1412. 
resolutions adopted by C.C. of L., 1581. 

Que.: report of Division of Industrial 
Hygiene (1941-1943), 1664. 

Australia: proposed amendment to Constitu- 
tion submitted to referendum, 286; 
policy of Joint Coal Board established 
to administer measures to remedy con- 
ditions in coal industry in New South 
Wales, 1416. 

New Zealand: results of study on eyestrain 
in industry, 127. 

N.W.T.: labour conditions 
1097. 

United Kingdom: increase in minimum wage 
and overtime rates, public holidays with 
pay, and reduction in work-week, for 
farm workers in England and Wales, 
1892; measures to improve working 
conditions in iron foundries recom- 
mended in report of Joint Advisory 
Committee, 1780; draft health and wel- 
fare regulations for the pottery indus- 
try issued under authority of Factories 
Act, 1752; provisions of agreements 
negotiated by National Maritime Board 
re post-war employment conditions in 
merchant ships, 633; appointment of 
Commission of Inquiry into wage struc- 
ture and methods of organization of 
work in cotton weaving industry, 8; 
improved lighting in coal mines— 
recommendation of Technical Advisory 
Committee, 1444. 


France: regulations to ensure safe working 
near dangerous machinery, 1417. 


in Yellowknife, 
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Conditions of Employment—Con. 

U.S.A.: collective bargaining on pensions and 
compulsory retirement recommended by 
N.L.R.B., 284; improved living and 
working conditions of migratory 
workers recommended at National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, 207; 
recommendations of National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 10; legislation 
enacted in New York state, 285-86. 

See also Holidays; Hours of Work; Sick 
Leave; Vacations with Pay. 


Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

ninth annual convention, 1775. 

tabular report on union membership and 
local unions in Canada classified by 
affiliation, 1261. 

number of union representation votes in 
1946, 635. | 

requests for arbitrators during 1946, 638. 

C.I.0. and A. F. of L. discuss labour unity, 
636. 

extracts from address of Frank Bender, 
fraternal delegate to convention of 
Gi Cerot Dey LOeas 


Conroy, Pat, Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 

Congress of Labour: 

presents legislative program of C.C. of L., 
498; reply to Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, 
501. 

remarks at meeting of Standing Committee 
on Immigration and Labour, 784. 

submission to House of Commons Industrial 
Relations Committee, 1102. 

extracts from letter assailing dual loyalty 
of Communist unions, 1098. 


Conscription: 
Canada— 
conscription for any extra-territorial war 
opposed by C.C.C.L., 1588. 


Construction: 
See Building and Construction Industry. 


Consumers’ Co-operatives: 
See Co-operative Societies. 


Continuation of Transitional Measures Act 
(1947): 


provisions, 1327. 


Contract Labour: 
Canada— 
suspension of order prohibiting entry into 
Canada of contract labour, 628. 


Contributions: 
Canada— 

determination of unemployment insurance 
contributions for five-day or forty-hour 
week, 1757, 1812. 

refund of unemployment insurance contri- 
butions, 1679. 

unemployment insurance contributions and 
benefits for veterans, 1812. 

See also Unemployment Insurance. 
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Controls: 
US A— 
authority to re-impose controls in fight 
against inflation sought by President 
Truman, 1757; enactment of legisla- 
tion providing for new rent controls, 
urged by C.1.0., 1776. 


Co-operation: 
review of treatise on extension courses in 
co-operation at Laval University, pub- 
lished by I.L.0., 622. 


Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1580. 


Co-operative Societies: 


Canada— 
convention of Canadian Co-operative 
Union, 278. 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 1583. 
Alta.: new by-laws governing all associations 
incorporated under Co-operative Asso- 
ciations Act, 197. 
amendments in Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act, 1020. 

Man.: re establishment of joint organization 
of labour and farmers, 1412. 

Que.: provisions of Act in respect to Caisses 
Populaires Desjardins, 1489. 

Sask.: amendments in Credit Union Act, and 
Co-operative Associations Act, 1496. 

United Kingdom: strong financial condition 
of British co-operatives, 1099. 

Germany: removal of co-operative movement, 
ll. 

U.S.A.: effect of consumers’ co-operatives on 
full production and full employment, 
1099; trade union interest in co-oper- 
ative movement, 1567; developments in 
consumers’ co-operative movement in 
1946, 658, 1446; operations of con- 
sumers’ co-operatives during 1945, 396. 


Bout 


Cornell University: 
publication of labour relations journal by 
New York State School of Labour 
Relations, 922. 


Correspondence Courses: 
Canada— 
correspondence courses under C.V.T., 67, 


210, 212, '384," 561, 1031; 1033, 1189, 
1478. 
number of veterans completing training 


under C.V.T., 1756. 
transfer of supervision of schools from 
C.V.T. to D.V.A., 1674. 


correspondence courses for U.I.C. personnel, 


Cost of Living: . 

report of Committee on Cost of Living 
submitted to International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, 1596. 

Canada— 

the cost-of-living index and its meaning, 
952. 

monthly report on cost-of-living index as 
reported by D.B. of S., 103, 260, 461, 
604, 753, 899, 1072, 1229, 1394, 1546, 
1738, 1876. 


Cost of Living—Con. 


publication of average family budget in 
LABOUR GAZETTE, requested by C.C.C.L., 
501; requests cost-of-living increase in 
family allowance payments, 502. 

revision of cost-of-living index recom- 
mended by C.C. of L., 500; resolution 
re compilation of index, 15865. 

more accurate compilation of index 
requested by T. and L.C., 496; resolu- 
tions adopted, 1578, 1575. 

Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 259. 

Ont.: payment.of cost-of-living bonus to cer- 
tain old age pensioners provided by 
amended regulations under Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1498. 

United Kingdom: establishment of new cost- 
of-living index, 917. 

Belgium: resolutions taken at National Con- 
ference of Labour, 1605. 

Italy: statement of General Confederation of 
Labour, 1778. 

U.S.A.: increase in price index from 1945 to 
1947, 635-36; “Newburyport Plan” to 
reduce prices, 922; report on collective 
agreements providing adjustments . of 
wages to cost of living, 792; trade 
union interest in co-operative move- 
ment, 1567; government action to 
reduce cost of living urged by A.F. of 
L., 1774. 

See also Prices. 


Cotton Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
recommendations of cotton working party, 
156; appointment of Commission of 
Inquiry into wage structure and 
methods of organization of work in 
cotton weaving industry, 8. 


Councils: 
See Development Councils. 


Courts of Referees: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Credit Unions: 


Canada— 
annual survey of credit unions (1946) by 

Federal Department of Agriculture, 
1889. 

Man.: amendment in Credit Unions Act, 1022. 

Que.: provisions of Act in respect to Caisses 
Populaires Desjardins, 1489. 

Sask.: amendments in Credit Union Act, and 
Co-operative Associations Act, 1496. 


Criminal Code: 
Canada— 
amendment re strike action and picketing 
requested by C.C. of L., 500. 


Cripps, Sir Stafford, President, 

Trade (United Kingdom): 

statement on establishment of tripartite 
working parties, 1565. 


Board of 


Crown Companies: 
provisions of Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, 1326. 
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Culture: 
Czechoslovakia— 
proceedings of plenary session of General 
Council of Trade Unions, 1777. 

Currie, Hon. L. D., Minister 
(Nova Scotia): 

remarks at Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence of Maritime Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, 20. 

extracts from address at Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference, 1778. 


of Labour 


Czechoslovakia: 
proceedings of plenary session of General 
Council of Trade Unions, 1777. 


Dalhousie University: 
eighth annual] Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence of the Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 20. 
annual conference on Industrial 
W778. 


Relations, 


Dangerous Trades: 
See Occupational Hazards. 


Decasualization: 
See Dock Workers. 


Decontrol: 
Canada— 


extensive measure of decontrol announced 
by Right Hon. L. 8. St. Laurent, Act- 
ing Minister of Finance, 1545. 

inquiries into price decontrol, 1408. 


government policy described in annual 
report (1946) of W.P.T.3., 601-2. 
Demobilization: 
Canada— 


discharges from armed forces 
statements in civil employment 
August 1, 1945-December 31, 1946 (with 
tables and chart), 648, 649, 652. 


Denmark: 
study on collective agreements, 1124. 


Dental Supplies: 
Canada— 
report of investigation under Combines 
Investigation Act into alleged combine 
in manufacture and sale of dental sup- 
plies, 1264. 


Department Stores: 


US.A— 
trends in department store unionization, 
127: 
Dependants: 
Canada— 
establishment and functions of _inter- 


departmental Advisory Committee on 
veterans’ dependants overseas, 559. 


Design in Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of Council of Industrial 
Design under proposed Industrial 
Organization Bill, 280, 281. 


and rein- . 





Detective Agencies: 
Canada— 


ree recommendation of T. and L.C. 
497. 


Development Councils: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment provided under proposed 
Industrial Organization Bill, 280. 


Dionne Spinning Mill Company: 
admission of workers from Europe for 


employment at company’s mill 29 
1412, , es 


Disabled Persons: 
See Handicapped Workers. 


Discrimination: 
Canada— 
poliey,. o8 sy@:@, sof niTajfoms racial and 


religious intolerance, outlined at con- 
vention, 1583. 

report of Committee on racial 
ination presented at 
fe anda dC. T5725 


discrim- 
convention of 


Man.: non-adoption of Bill to prohibit dis- 
crimination, 1024. 
N.S.: provision of new Trade Union Act, 


1329; provisions of 
Federation Act, 1330. 
Sask.: provisions of Bill of Rights, 1495. 
U.S.A.: admission policies of labour unions, 
1267; strike to enforce violation of 
Act ruled illegal by N.L.R.B., 284. 


Fishermen’s 


Diseases, Industrial: 
resolution adopted by I.L:0. Committee on 
Coal Mining, 1119. 
Canada— 
provisions of Government 

Compensation Act, 1326. 

new regulations under Factories Act 

governing lead, benzol and dangerous 

processes, 551. 

amended provisions of Factories Act 

(1946), 1893. 

report of Division of Industrial 

Hygiene (1941-43), 1664; amendment 

in Workmen’s Compensation Act urged 

in legislative resolution, 1490. 

Australia: recommendations of Conference 
of Commonwealth and state labour 
ministers, 1822. 

United Kingdom: appointment of Committee 
on Compensation for Industrial 
Diseases, 776; incidence of neurosis 
among factory workers, 1600; damages 
for breach of Factories Act in dusty 
trade, 850; draft health and welfare 
regulations for the pottery industry 
issued under authority of Factories 
Act, 1752; annual report of Inspector 
of Factories (1945), 153. 


Employees’ 
Man.: 


NBs 
Que.: 


U.S.A.: research on miners’ diseases 
(silicosis, etc.), planned by U.M.W., 
921. 
Dismissal Pay: 
Canada— 
provided under recent collective agree- 


ments in 


manufacturing 
1756. 


industry, 
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Displaced Persons: 
Canada— 

immigration of workers from _ displaced 
persons’ camps, 1245, 1407, 1562. 

arrival and placement of domestic 
workers from displaced persons’ camps, 
1562. 

admission of Polish girls from Europe for 
employment in mills of Dionne 
Spinning Mill Company, 629, 1412. 

United Kingdom: Britain and France con- 
clude agreement for recruitment of 
displaced persons, 1249. 

France: Britain and France conclude agree- 
ment on recruitment of displaced 
persons, 1249. 

U.S.A.: admission of European _ displaced 
persons approved by A.F. of L., 1774. 


Dock Workers: 
United Kingdom— 
decasualization of dock labour—proposals 
for establishing permanent policy, 317. 


Doctors: 
See Medical Services. 


Domestic Workers: 
Canada— 
employment of domestics from displaced 

persons’ camps, 1245, 1407, 1562. 

United Kingdom: functions of National 
Institute of Houseworkers, 776. 

U.S.A.: inclusion under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law in New York state, 285. 


Dominion Coal Board: 
proposed establishment, 1093. 
provisions of Act and functions of Board, 


1325. 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Confer- 
ence: 
proceedings of fourth annual conference, 5. 
Dominion-Provincial Old Age Pensions 
Agreements: 
amendments to Old Age Pensions Act, 


1408. 


Dominion Stores, Limited: 
retirement pension plan, 570. 


Dominion Sugar Company: 
employment on sugar farms. of workers 
admitted from Europe, 629. 


Dukeston, Lord, British Trades Union Con- 
gress: 
extracts from address at convention of 


DT. jand aia ..570: 


Dust: 
United Kingdom— 
damages for breach of Factories Act in 
dusty trade, 850. 
US.A.: Clean Air (Removal of Dusts)— 
summary of pamphlet issued by 
Department of Labour, 835. 


Dyeing and Finishing Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
review of report on Accident Prevention 
an ae Dyeing and Finishing Indus- 
ry, 7. 


Earnings: 
Canada— 

report (with charts and tables) on post- 
war trend of real and money earnings 
in manufacturing, 949-53. 

man-hours and hourly earnings as reported 
to D.B: of 8.) 85,0722, (844, 1523, 1/13, 
1845. 

annual earnings of mine workers described 
in report of Royal Commission on 
Coal, 306. 

U.S.A.: high level of wages and salaries, 921. 


Economic and Employment Commission of 
the United Nations: 
first meeting, 312. 
second meeting, 1123. 
functions of subcommissions on employ- 
ment policy and economic stability, and 
economic development, 312, 1123. 


Economic Development: 
See Economic Policy. 


Economie Policy: 
functions of subcommissions on employ- 
ment policy and economic stability, 
and economic development (Economic 
and Employment Commission of United 
Nations), 312, 1123. 
Canada— 


report on “Forecast of 1947 Investment by 
Canadian Business”, 504. 

extracts from address on economic recovery 

program, given at Industrial Relations. 

Conference, 1779. 

extracts from address on economic 

recovery program, given at Industrial 

Relations Conference, 1779; suggested 

solutions for economic problems dis- 

cussed at Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence of the Maritime Bureau of 

Industrial Relations, 20. 

United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
sere ites Economic Survey for 1947,. 
06. 

Czechoslovakia: proceedings of plenary 
session of General Council of Trade 
Unions, 1777. 

Germany: current economic conditions out-. 
lined in draft statement of Inter-zonal 
Conference of Trade Unions, 1777. 

U.S.A.: first economic report presented to. 
Congress, 511. 


N:S8.: 


Economic Research: 
See Research. 


Economic Stability: 
See Economic Policy. 


Economics: 
United Kingdom— 
report of Clapham Committee on economic 
and social research, 16. 


Edible Plant Products: 
Canada— 
wage rates, hours and working conditions. 
in edible plant products industries. 
(flour milling, bread and cake, biscuit 


and confectionery manufacturing),. 
1850. 
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Education: 
Canada— 
university training under Federal reha- 
bilitation plan, 213, 559, 
report (with table) on number of veterans 
receiving university education under 
Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 
during period October, 1945 to 
October, 1946, 63, 64. 
tabular report on number of university 
student veterans receiving D.V.A. 
allowances, 65. 
booklet on Vocational and Pre-Matricula- 
tion Training of Canada’s Veterans, 
issued by Department of Labour, 914. 
functions and purposes of Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Montreal University, 
686. 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 500, 1585; 
report of convention committee on 
Education and Publicity, 1585. 
resolution adopted iat convention of T. 
00 b7.Cy ko a. 


B.C.: amendments in Public Schools Act, 
019. 
Man.: report of Royal Commission on Adult 


Education, 1089; amendment in Public 
Schools Act, 1022. 


regulations under School Attendance 
Act, 1025; under Adolescent School 
Attendance Act, 1024; review of activi- 


Ont.: 


ties of Provincial Institute of Textiles, 


1189, 


amendments in Specialized Schools 
Act re technical education, 1489. 

amendment in Vocational Education 
Act, 1493; in School Grants Act, 1493. 


United Kingdom: school-leaving age raised 
under Education Act (1944), 634. 


U.S.A.: establishment of Institute of Indus- 
trial and Social Medicine as indus- 
trial health unit, 922; development in 
co-operative movement in 1946, 1447; 
federal aid for education favoured by 
A.F. of L. 1774; establishment of Edu- 
cational and Political League by A.F. 
of L., 1774. 

See also Vocational Education. 


Que.: 
Sask.: 


Efficiency: 
See Industrial Efficiency. 


Elections: 


Canada— 
compulsory voting recommended by-C.C.C.L., 
502. 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 500, 1585. 
extension of franchise, and granting of 
voting rights to Indians, urged by 
‘Bivana, Gy 11575: 
Alta.: provision of Act re public holiday, 
839. 
U.S.A.: holiday on all state, national primary 
and general election days favoured by 
A. F. of L., 1774; provisions of Labour- 
Management Relations Act in respect 
to union elections, 947-48. 


Electrical Products Industry: 
Canada— 
wage rates, hours and working conditions 
in electrical machinery and apparatus, 
and radio sets and parts industry, 
1722; 


Electricity; 

Que— 

' new licensing and apprenticeship regulations 
under lHlectricians and _ Electrical 
Installations Act, 1817. 

Sask.: new provisions of Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Act, 1493; amended 
regulations, 201. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
(Hours of Employment in Factories 
Using Electricity) Order, (1947), 1413. 


Elevator Operators: 
Canada— 
bilingual training school for janitors and 
elevator operators in Montreal, 917. 


Emergency Powers: 
' provisions of Continuation of Transitional 
Measures Act (1947), 1327. 


Emigration; 
Canada— 
N.E.S. encourages Canadian employees to 
remain in Canada—statement of Min- 
ister of Labour, 771. 


Employer-Employee Relations: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Employers’ Organizations: 
Turkey— 
legal status of unions 
groups, 1417. 


and employers’ 


Employment: 

first meeting of the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission (U.N.O.), 312 

production and employment in iron and 
steel industry—report of International 
Labour Office presented at second 
ack of I.L.0. Industrial Committee, 
1767. 

production and employment in metal trades 
—report of International Labour 
Office presented at second session of 
I.L.0. Industrial Committee, 1770. 

report of Committee on Employment, 
Unemployment and the Labour Force 
submitted to International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, 1596. 

resolution adopted by I1.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 
resolution on full employment adopted by 
Textiles Committee of I.L.0. at meet- 
ing held in Brussels, 140. 
Canada— 

high level of employment—statement of 
Minister of Labour, 911. 

review of man-power situation in 1946 
(with chart and tables), 648-56. 

national reserve of public projects as 
factor in stabilizing employment—text 
of paper on Timing of Public Invest- 
ment in Construction, 128. 

obligation of veteran students in United 
States to return to Canada on gradua- 
tion, for employment, 771-72. 

N.E.S. encourages Canadian employees to 
remain in Canada—statement of Min- 
ister of Labour, 771 

activities of Canadian Mission appointed 
to select Polish Veterans, 1750. 

immigration of workers from displaced 
persons’ camps, 1245, 1407. 

arrival and placement of domestic workers 
from displaced persons’ camps, 1562. 
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Employment—Con. 


admission of workers from Europe for 
employment in textile (Dionne Spinning 
Mill Company) and sugar beet indus- 
tries, 629, 1412. 

new regulations under Unemployment 
Insurance Act require employers to 
report job. vacancies, 483; text of 
regulations, 569. 

employment trends in the professions— 
report (with charts) of Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, 1419. 

survey of professional openings—future 
employment _ opportunities for 
university-trained personnel, 1093. 


geographical distribution of professional 
openings in Canada, 1564. 

the problem of the older worker, 1251-58; 
jobs specially suitable for older 
workers, 1257. 


Canadian Corps of Commissionaires assists 
in rehabilitation of older veterans, 
630. 


employment of older workers discussed by 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 4. 


job orientation training—induction pro- 


gram for government employees 
directed by C.V.T., 489. 


assistance of Citizens’ Committees in 


obtaining employment for veterans, 
386. 


results of New Brunswick survey on 
veterans training plan for employ- 
ment, 65. 


study (with charts and tables) on seasonal 
variations of employment in the 
automobile and parts industry, 287-92. 


notice of termination of employment clause 
in collective agreements in fishing 
industry, 1439. 


annual review of employment and payrolls 
(1946), 1529. 


seasonal variation in employment of coal 
miners outlined in report of Royal 
Commission on Coal, 305; regularity 
of employment, 306. 


D.B. of 8. surveys on civilian labour force, 
22098 ats 11300; 


monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment, 75, 224, 398, 572, 714, 
863, 1044, 1196, 1348, 1502, 1690, 1823. 
man-hours and hourly earnings as reported 


toy, D- Bootes... 8541722; 871) 182301718, 
1845. 


employment and payrolls as reported to 
D.B. of S. by employers (with chart 
and tables), 78, 230, 400, 574, 716, 
866, 1047, 1198, 1352, 1504, 1693, 1826. 

monthly report on employment conditions 
by industry and by region (N.E.S.), 
89, 236, 406, 580, 730, 875, 1050, 1203, 
1357, 1510, 1698, 1831. 

monthly report (with charts and tables) 
on operations of N.E.S., 89, 236, 406, 


580, 730, 875, 1050, 1203, 1357, 1510, 
1698, 1831. 


quarterly report of employment service 
offices for periods September 27, 1946 
to January 2, 1947, 250; January 3, 
1947 to April 87 '947,.°742: April 4, 
1947 to July 3, 1947, 1218; July 4, 
1947 to October 2, 1947, 1711. 





Employment—Con. 


report of employment service offices for 
period December 28, 1945 to Jauary 2, 
1947, 416. 

sex distribution of persons in recorded 
employment, 82, 84, 235, 404, 576, 721, 
869, 1050, 1203, 1857, 1509, 1697, 1829. 


Employment and Indusirial Statistics: 
Canada— 


monthly summary (with table) reflecting 
industrial conditions, 3, 120, 278, 484, 
626, 772, 912, 1096, 1244, 1410, 1562, 
HOD: 


Employment Policy: 


legislative recommendation of C.C.C.L. re 
full employment, 502. 


~ establishment of public works program to 


maintain full employment urged by 
CUCHoiLe 1583: 


Man.: legislative resolution re seven days’ 


notice, 1023. 


N.S.: provisions of Nova Scotia Labour Act 


re preference to residents, 1332; 
employment conditions in Maritimes 
described at Industrial Relations Con- 
ference of the Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 20; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1946), 
1090. : 


Australia: high level of employment indi- 


cated in report, 919. 


United Kingdom: report (with table) on 


distribution of total man-power, 507-8; 
situation in 1947, 510; appeal for 
women workers to reduce _ labour 
shortages, 918: Committee appointed 
to study two-shift system, recommends 
amendments in Employment of Women 
and Young Persons Act (1936), 1268; 
establishment of Remploy Factories 
for employment of disabled persons, 
7; peacetime system of continuous 
employment of merchant seamen pro- 
vided in agreements negotiated by 
National Maritime Board, 633; decas- 
ualization of dock labour—proposals 
for establishing permanent policy, 317; 
regulations under Factories Act (1937) 
governing fees for medical examina- 
tions for employment, 1417. 


U.S.A.: employment trends in 1947 outlined in 


economic report delivered by President 
Truman to Congress, 511-12; high 
level of employment and earnings, 921; 
employment statistics (1945-46), 126; 
guaranteed employment plan of. rail- 
way company, 1418; effect of con- 
sumers’ co-operatives on full employ- 
ment, 1099; number of workers in 
central co-operatives, 397; enactment 
of full employment legislation sought 
by C.I.0., 1776, and urges full protec- 
tion for job rights of veterans. 1776; 
organization of civilian and veteran 
amputees for “self-help” in obtaining 
employment, 623; minimum age for 
employment in specified hazardous 
occupations in state of Maine, 1737; 
regulations governing migratory labour 
in New York state, 62. 


Sce also Youth Employment and Training. 
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Employment Committees: 

report of Employment Committee of Gov- 

erning Body of I.L.0., 787. 
Canada— 

appointment of Judge W. J. Lindal, as 
chairman of National Employment 
Committee, 916. 

placement of older workers studied by 
National Employment Committee, 1484. 


Employment Conditions: 
See Conditions of Employment. 


Employment Service: 


Employment Service Organization—report 
issued by International Labour Office, 


316. 

first discussion of Employment Service 
Organization at thirtieth session of 
I.L.0., 1594. 

Canada— 


Canadian employees encouraged to remain 
in Canada—statement of Minister of 
Labour, 771. 

obligation of veteran students in United 
States to return to Canada on grad- 
uation, for employment, 771-72. 

meeting of National Employment Com- 

mittee with Maritime Committee, 708. 

regulations under Unemployment 

Insurance Act require employers to 

report job vacancies, 483; text of reg- 

ulations, 569. 


functions of Community Youth Placement 
Centres, 642, 


transfer of unemployed persons from Nova 
Scotia, 625. 

registration of veterans, 63. 

analysis of rehabilitation aids, 213-14. 

functions described at Industrial Relations 
Conference of Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 20. 

training-on-the-job opportunities for veter- 
ans allocated by C.V.T., 120. 

correspondence courses for N.E.S. personnel, 
1035. 

monthly report (with chart and tables) on 
operations of N.E.S., 89, 236, 406, 580, 
730, 875, 1050, 1208, 1357, 1510, 1698, 
1831. 

quarterly report of employment offices for 
periods September 27, 1946, to Jan- 
Mary 2) 1047, 250: January 3.1947 
to April 3, 1947, 742; April 4, 1947 
to July 3, 1947, 1218; July 4, 1947 to 
October 2, 1947, 1711. 

report of employment offices for period 

December 28, 1945 to January 2, 1947, 

416, 

“plant visit program” to improve 

service in employment. office, 1098. 

N.S.: provision of Employment Agencies Act, 

697. 
Que.: annual report (1945), 
during 1945-46, 1688. 


new 


N.B.: 


117; activities 


Engineering: 

first meeting of building, civil engineering 
and public works committee of I.L.0., 
in Brussels, 142. 

Canada— 

Timing of Public Investment in Construc- 
tion—text of paper presented to Peter- 
boro branch of the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada, 128. 

scientific and professional employment dur- 
ing 1946-47 (report of -Bureau of 
Technical Personnel), 710. 

employment trends in the professions— 
report (with charts) of Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, 1419. 

N.S.: provisions of Engine Operators’ Act 
(1945), 1332. 

United Kingdom: statistics re distribution 
of man-power, 508; agreement for pub- 
lic holidays with pay in building and 
civil engineering contracting industries, 
1414. 

U.S.A.: unionization of professional engineers 
and chemists, 10. 


Equal Pay: 
resolution adopted by Textiles Committee 
of I.L.0., at meeting held in Brussels, 


140. 

United Kingdom: recommendation of T.U.C., 
1589. 

U.S.A.: extension of principle urged at 


National Conference on Labour Legis- 
lation, 206-7. 


Equal Resta 
US.A 
ae 3 of C.1.0., 1776. 


“Escape”? Clause: 
See Industrial Disputes. 


Espionage: 
Canada— 
legislative resolution of C.C. of L., 499. 


Evaluation: 
See Job Evaluation. 


Evictions: 
Canada— 
rent and eviction controls unaffected by 
decontrol measures, 1545. 
remarks of Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance, on continuance of rental and 
eviction controls, 486. 
resolution adopted’ by C.C. of L., 1581. 


Ex-Service Women: 
See Veterans. 


Excessive Profits Tax: 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1581. 
reinstitution urged by T. and L.C., 1575. 


Expenditure: 
Canada— 

report on Research and Scientific Expendi- 
ture of Dominion Government (1938- 
1946), tabled in House of Commons, 
503. 

report on national income and expenditure 
issued by D.B. of S., 1866. 

gross national expenditure at market prices 
(1938-1946 ) given in D.B. of S. report 
on national income, 311. 
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Explosives: Factories—Con. 
Canada— improve working conditions in iron 
new regulations under Explosives Act, 196. foundries recommended in report of 
Joint Advisory Committee, 1780; 
Exports: recommendations of T.U.C., 1589. 
Canada— India: historical summary of Factories Acts, 


comparative figures (1946-1947), 911. __ 
. chart showing seasonal trends in automobile 
and parts industry, 289. 


Eyestrain: 
New Zealand— We ea 
results of study on eyestrain in industry, 


127. 
Factories: 
Governing Body of I.L.0. authorizes 
factory safety conference to draft 


Model Code of Safety Provisions for 
Factories, 786. 
Canada— 

new regulations under Explosives Act, 196. 

use of colour to promote safety, 789. 

summary of booklet on Noise and Vibra- 
tion Control, 789. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. re employ- 
ment of children, 1575. 

B.C.: regulations under Act, 197; amend- 
ments, 1018. 

Man.: new regulations under Factories Act 

governing lead, benzol and dangerous 

processes, 551, governing petroleum 
products, 200; administration of Act 
during 1946 reviewed in annual report 
of Department of Labour, 620; in- 

spections in 1946, 620-21. 

provisions of Act (1946), 1893; in- 

spections during 1946, 1893. 

revised regulations under Act, 1330. 

inspections during 1941-1943—annual 

report of Division of Industrial 

Hygiene, 1664. 

regulations under Factories Act 
governing safety in motor’ vehicle 
repair shops, 1499; amendment in 

Workmen’s Wage Act, 1493. 

Australia: resolutions 
ence of Commonwealth 
labour ministers, 1822. 

New Zealand: results of study on eyestrain 
in industry, 127. 

United Kingdom: summary of report on 
human motivation in industry, 14; 
establishment of Remploy Factories 
for employment of disabled persons, 
7; annual report of Inspector of 
Factories (1945)—hours of work, 149; 
personnel management, 150; accidents, 
151; industrial health, 153; enforce- 
ment of regulations, 154; regulations 
under Factories Act (1937) governing 


N.B.: 


N.S: 
Que.: 


Sask.: 


and state 


fees for medical examinations for 
employment, 1417; provisions of 
Factories (Hours of Employment in 


Factories Using Electricity) Order 
(1947), 1413; damages for breach of 
Factories Act in dusty trade, 850; 
incidence of neurosis among factory 
workers, 1600; meals for workers in 
British factories, 918; recommenda- 
tions of Committee appointed to study 
economic need and social consequences 
of double-day_ shifts, 1268; draft 
health and welfare regulations for the 
pottery industry issued under authority 
of Factories Act, 1752; measures to 


adopted by Confer- 


1730. 

mediation machinery established in 

all plants—compulsory creation of 

factory commissions, 1250. 

U.S.A.: legislation governing women work- 
ing on shifts in factories in New York 
state, 285. 


Fahey, R. J.. Newfoundland Federation of 
abour: 
extracts from address at convention of 
Tevanda ta. lor: 


Fair Labour Practices: 
Canada— 
provisions of collective agreements in 
fishing industry, 1435, 1443. 
U.S.A.: enactment of legislation urged by 
C.1.0., 1776. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 
decision of Supreme Court re _ portal-to- 
portal pay, 8. 


Italy: 


time spent in preparing for work too 
trifling to warrant damages under 
Act, 556. 

Supreme Court removes trainees from 


minimum wage regulations, 284. 

enforcement of wage and hour and child 
labour laws in 1946, 778. 

resolution adopted by C.1.0O., 1776. 

extension of child labour provisions to 
cover all employment in interstate 
commerce, sought by National Com- 
mission on Children and. Youth, 283. 

minimum age for employment in specified 
hazardous occupations in State of 
Maine, 1737. 

Fair Wages: 

resolution adopted by Textile Committee 
of I.L.0. at meeting held in Brussels, 
140. 

Canada— 

fair wages conditions in Dominion gov- 
ernment contracts, 52, 190, 372, 547, 
691, 828, 1004, 1177, 1310, 1665, 1805. 

Que.: annual report of Department of 
Labour, 1687. 
See also Minimum Wages; Wages. 


Fairweather, S. W., Vice-President, Research 
and Development, C.N.R.: 
summary of evidence before Senate Stand- 
ing Committee on Immigration and 
Labour, 1108. 


Family Allowances: i 
Canada— 


increase in payments during January, 1947, 
280. 

payments during December, 1946, 125. 

administration during 1945-47, 1424. 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 502, 1587. 

N.S.: value of Act stressed by Chief Admin- 

istrative Officer, at Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference of the Maritime 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 20. 

See also Mothers’ Allowances. 


Family Securiiy: 
U.S.A.— 


National Conference on Family Life to be 
held in 1948, 1415. 
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Farm Income: Firemen: 
See Income. Ont.— 
provisions of Fire Departments Act 
Farm Labour: governing collective bargaining and 


exchange of harvesting units between 

Canada and United States, 775. 
Canada— 

increase in farm wage rates, 912. 

immigration of Polish veterans to work on 
farms, 628. 

activities of Canadian Mission appointed 
to select Polish veterans, 1750. 

immigration of workers from displaced 
persons’ camps, 1407. 

admission of workers from Europe for 
Seinloyment in sugar beet industry, 

continuation of farm labour program, 487. 

proceedings of fourth annual Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Conference, 


USA: regulations governing migratory 
labour in New York stiate, 62. 


Farm Wages: 
See Farm Labour; Wages. 


Farmer-Labour Co-operation: 
Man.— 
re establishment of joint organization of 
labour and farmers, 1412. 


Farming Industry: 

farm accidents in Canada and the United 

States, 1888. 
Canada— 

farm income during 1946, 487. 

Polish veterans permitted to purchase or 
rent own farms, 1757. 

non-fatal accidents and fires—D.B. of S. 
survey on farm accidents, 1887. 

recommendation of C.C. of L., 1585. 

United Kingdom: increase in minimum wage 
rates, overtime rates, public holidays 
with pay, and reduction in work-week, 
for farm workers in England and 
Wales, 1892. 

U.S.A.: survey of farm accidents, 1888; 
support of adequate minimum wage 
and old age security for farm workers 
pledged by A.F. of L., 1774. 


Federation of Labour: 
See Alberta Federation of Labour; Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour; New- 
foundland Federation of Labour. 


Films: 
See National Film Board. 


Finance: 
1948 budget for work of I.L.0. approved 
at 10lst session of Governing Body, 
786; at thirtieth session of Confer- 
ence, 1594. 


Fire Departments: 

Sask.— : 

enactment of Fire-Departments Platoon 
Act, 1495. 


Fire Prevention: 
Man.— 
regulations under Fire Prevention Act 
governing petroleum products, 200. 


compulsory arbitration, 841, 842. 


Fishing Industry: 
Canada— 
collective agreements in the fishing indus- 
try (1947), 1426-44. 
resolutions adopted at 
ayia) Cal cho po: 
N.S.: provisions of Fishermen’s Federation 
Act, 1330. 
United Kingdom: statistics re distribution 
of Man-power in fishing industry, 508. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Food: 
co-operation between Canada and United 
States in harvesting of crops, 1760. 
Canada— 
extensive measure of decontrol announced 
by Rt. Hon. L. 8. St. Laurent, Acting 
Minister of Finance, 1545. 
annual report (1946) of W.P.T.B., 602. 
provision of postal-free delivery of regula- 
tion food parcels to United Kingdom 
during emergency requested by C.C. 
of L., 1585. 
United Kingdom: 
of man-power 
See also Canteens. 


convention of 


statistics re distribution 
in food industry, 508. 


Ford Motor Company: 
US A— 
pension plan established and wage increases 
granted, 920. 
pension plan rejected by workers, 1758. 
institutes administrative training course 
for supervisory employees, 1415. 


Foreign Affairs: 


Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1578-79. _ 
resolutions adopted at convention of 


T. and L.C., 1575. 

United Kingdom: resolution adopted at con- 
vention of T.U.C., 1589. 

U.S.A.: resolutions adopted by A.F. of L., 
1774. 


Foremen: 

Canada— 

training for industrial supervisors and 
foremen under C.V.T., 66, 67, 713. 
recommendation of C.M.A., 1114: 

Ont.: Labour Relations Board certifies fore- 
men’s union at Spruce Falls Power 
and Paper Company, Limited, 
Kapuskasing, 277. 

Sask.: Court holds foreman not employer as 
defined by Minimum Wage Act, 555. 

U.S.A.: foremen’s strike at Ford Motor 

i Company, Detroit, terminated, 1100; 

bargaining’ rights of foremen_ upheld 
by Supreme Court, 492; Supreme 
Court holds that employers must 
bargain with foremen’s unions, 596; 
exemption of foremen from collective 
bargaining sought by National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 10. 


Forestry: 


Canada— 
Dominion-provincial plan of reforestation 
urged by C.C. of L., 1583. 
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Forsey, Dr. E. A., Director of Research. 
Canadian Congress of Labour: 


presents brief at meeting of Standiny 
Committee on Immigration and Labour, 
782. 
France: 


study on collective agreements, 1124. 

Britain and France conclude agreement on 
recruitment of displaced persons, 1249. 

regulations to ensure safe working near 
dangerous machinery, 1417. 


Franchise: 
Canada— 
recommendations of C.C. of L., 1585. 
extension of franchise and granting of 


voting rights to Indians, urged by 
Fo and: 14.G., 275: 
Freedom of Association: 
report of Committee of the Conference 


submitted at thirtieth 
I.L.O., 1592-93. 
United Nations approves I.L.0. resolution, 
1764. 
report of International Labour Office to 
Industrial Committee on Iron and 
Steel, 1769. 
resolution adopted by I.L.0. Industria) 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121 
resolution of sub-committee adopted at 
meeting of I.L.0. Committee or 
Petroleum, 315. 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1579. 
B.C.: provisions of Industrial Conciliatior 
and Arbitration Act (1947), 1014. 


session of 


U.S.A.: admission policies of labour unions 
1 
Freight: 
Canada— 
resolutions adopted at convention of 


Lerand) WU. Oi W575: 


Fruit Picking: 
movement of Indians from Canada _ to 
assist in fruit picking in United States, 
1763. 


Fuel Oil: 


See Petroleum Products. 


Full Employment: 
See Employment. 


Furniture Industry: 

United Kingdom— 

recommendations 
Party, 158. 


of Furniture Working 


Garment Manufacturing Industry: 
Canada— 
union discipline and holiday and sick bene- 
fits established under recent collective 
agreements, 1411. 
immigration of workers 
persons’ camps, 1407. 
Man.: provisions of Garment Manufacturers’ 
and Employees’ Fund Act, 1023. 


Garment Workers: 
See Clothing Workers. 


from displaced 


George, Leo, American Federation of Labour: 
extracts from address at convention of 


He (ame Ci, 170: 


Germany: 
resolution of Textiles Committee of I.L.0., 
re development of textiles industry in 
Germany, 141. 
fifth Inter-zonal Conference of German 
Trade Unions, 1777. 
revival of co-operative societies, 11. 


Gibson, Hon. Colin, Secretary of State: 
extracts from radio address on price and 
related controls, 1546. 


Glen, Hon. James, Minister of Mines and 
Resources: 
announces amendment in immigration reg- 
ulations to include four new admissible 
classes, 122. 
on further immigration of Polish veterans 
to work on farms, 628, 


Gordon, Donald, Chairman, Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board: 


resignation, 487. 


Government Employees’ Compensation Act: 
provisions, 1326. 


Grain: 


exchange of grain harvesting units between 
Canada and United States, 1762. 


Grants: 
See Veterans. 


Great Britain: 
See various subject headings. 


Green, William, President, American Federa- 
tion of Labour: 
address at annual convention of A.F. of L., 
17738. 


Grievance Procedure: 
Canada-— 
provisions of collective agreements in fishing 
industry, 1431, 1443. 
grievance procedure provided under agree- 
ment making employees of lumber firm 
liable for illegal strikes, 911. 

Australia: policy of Joint Coal Board estab- 
lished to administer measures to 
remedy conditions in coal industry in 
New South Wales, 1416. 

United Kingdom: conciliation machinery in 
building industry, 791, 792; in coal 
mining industry, 513. 

U.S.A.: provisions of Labour-Management 
Relations Act, 947-48; enactment of 
legislation to curb jurisdictional dis- 
putes, 1414; increase of voluntary 
arbitration during 1946, 638; arbitra- 
tion procedure established in building 
trades, 282. 


Group Insurance: 
US.A— 
_ number of workers covered by group insur- 
ance and annuity policies, 1099. 


Guaranteed Employment: > 
See Employment. 


INDEX 


Guaranteed Wage: 
guaranteed wage plans in iron and steel 
industry—report of International 
Labour Office presented at second ses- 
ae of I.L.0. Industrial Committee, 
68. 
guaranteed wage plan in metal trades— 
report of International Labour Office 
presented at second session of I.L.0O. 
Industrial Committee, 1771. 
resolution adopted by Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of IL.0., at meeting in 
Brussels, 144. 
Canada— 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1581, 
United Kingdom: guaranteed work week in 
iron and steel industry, 7; recom- 
mendations contained in Report on 
Inquiry into decasualization of dock 
labour under Dock Workers (Regula- 
tion of Employment.) Act, 317. 
U.S.A.: preliminary report on guaranteed 
annual wage in industry, 13; final 
report on annual wage plans, 281; 
development of guaranteed wage plans 
under collective agreements, 319, 320; 
first guaranteed annual wage plan in 
automobile industry secured by U.A.W.., 
777; garment company — establishes 
annual wage plan limiting liability to 
employer, 637; guaranteed annual 
wage plan established in meat packing 
company, 125; guaranteed wage studies 
favoured by Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States, 491. 


Handicapped Workers: 
Canada— 
Sa pee survey of handicapped workers, 
alist 
functions of Citizens’ Committees in place- 
ment. of veterans, 386. 
placement of handicapped ex-service women 
in western provinces, 385, 

United Kingdom: establishment of Remploy 
Factories for employment of disabled 
persons, 7. 

U.S.A.: civilian and  ~veteran amputees 
organize for “self-help”, 623; compara- 
tive survey of job performance by 


physically impaired and _ able-bodied 
workers, 126. 
Harvesting: 
exchange of harvesting units between 


Canada and United States, 775. 
co-operation between Canada and United 
States in harvesting of crops, 1760. 


Hazardous Occupations: 
See Occupational Hazards. 


Health: 

application in Canada of conventions and 
recommendations (re young workers) 
adopted at 29th session of International 
Labour Conference, 316. 

recommendations of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee of 
I.L.0., at meeting in Brussels, 143. 

resolution -adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committees on Coal Mining, 1119; Iron 
and Steel, 1769. 
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Health—Con. 
recommendations of Textile Committee of 
I.L.0., 141, 
international co-operation towards better 
standards of living—text of article 
reprinted from United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin, 145-48. 


Canada— 

increase in health programs in industry, 
1756. 

provisions of collective agreements in the 
fishing industry, 1430. 

health and working conditions of Federal 
government employees investigated by 
Civil Service Health Division, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
489. 

health program for employees of Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, 13815. 

activities of Industrial Health Division, 
described in annual report of Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
488). 

Unemployment Insurance and Health—text 
of article prepared by Mr. Hric Stang- 
room, Department of Labour, 388. 

summary of booklet on Noise and Vibration 
Control, 789. 

National Health Week sponsored by Health 
League of Canada, 125, 


establishment of “health and decency” bud- 
get urged by C.C. of L., 500; other 
recommendations, 499, 1585. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 1575. 
B.C.: new regulations under Act governing 
eating and drinking places, and work 
camps, 197. 
N.S.: revised regulations under Factories Act, 
1331; provisions of Company Doctors 
Act, 13831. 
Que.: provisions of Act to encourage estab- 
lishment of physicians in country dis- 
tricts, 1489; amended regulations under 
Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act re workers in compressed 
air, 1683; report of Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene (1941-43), 1664. 
provisions of Hospitalization Services 
Plan, 280; amendments to Health Ser- 
vices Act, 1495, 1684; regulations under 


Sask.: 


Hospitalization Act, 201; amended 
regulations under Public Health Act, 
1336. 


Australia: policy of Joint Coal Board estab- 
lished to administer measures to remedy 
conditions in coal industry in New 
South Wales, 1416. 


New Zealand: results of study on eyestrain 
in industry, 127. 

United Kingdom: incidence of neurosis among 
factory workers, 1600; regulations un- 
der factories Act (1937) governing fees 
for medical examinations for employ- 
ment, 1417; industrial health measures 
reviewed in annual report of Inspector 
of Factories (1945), 153; measures to 
improve working conditions in iron 
foundries recommended in report of 
Joint Advisory Committee, 1780; draft 
health and welfare regulations for pot- 
tery industry issued under authority of 
Factories Act, 1752. 
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Health—Con. 


U.S.A.: provision of health and welfare plans 
in collective agreements, 319; collective 
bargaining developments in union 
health and welfare plans, 1126; health 
and welfare provisions of new agree- 
ments in coal mines, 1099-1100; pro- 
gress of health co-operatives in 1946, 
1447; establishment of Institute of 
Industrial and Social Medicine as 
industrial health unit, 922; research 
on miners’ diseases (silicosis, ete.), 
planned by U.M.W., 921; recommenda- 
tions of National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 206. 

See also Medical Services; Sick Leave. 


Health Insurance: 
Canada— 
establishment of Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee to study health insurance for 
Federal government employees, 489. 
enactment of national plan advocated by 
C.C. of L., 1582; legislative recom- 
mendations, 499. 
enactment of national scheme urged by T. 
and L.C., 495-96, 1575. 
U‘S.A.: government program provides against 
loss of wages due to temporary sick- 
ness or injury of railroad workers, 638; 
development of health co-operatives, 
659; insurance against cost of medical 
eare for workers and dependents recom- 
mended by Social Security Board in 
annual report, 283, 


Health League of Canada: 
issues report on use of colour to promote 
safety in factories, 789. 
sponsors National Health Week, 125. 
health program for employees of Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada outlined at 
annual meeting, 1815. 


Hemming, A. E., Associate Secretary-Trea- 
Hye cies kami 010 Meal Toil Oe 
appointment, 490. 


High Employment: 
See Kmployment. 


Highways: 
Man.— 
amendments in Highway Traffic Act re 
minimum age of farm truck and speed 
tractor drivers, and chauffeurs, 1023. 


Holidays: 
Canada— 

text of award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague in meat packing dispute, re 
payment for statutory holidays, 1796. 

vacation fund established under recent col- 
SS abe agreement in clothing industry, 

provisions of collective agreements in fish- 
ing industry, 1433, 1435, 1442. 

one day’s rest in seven provided under col- 
lective agreement in fishing industry 
(salmon tendermen), 1433. : 

payment for statutory holidays provided 
under collective agreement in rubber 
industry, 1411. 

summary of 1947 publication of Provincial 
Labour Standards, 1266. 

adoption of election day as statutory holi- 
day requested by C.C. of L., 500. 


Holidays—Con. 
resolution re statutory holidays,  etc., 
adopted at convention of T. and L.C., 
1574. 

Alta.: provision of Elections Act re publie 
holiday, 839; provisions of Labour Act, 
844; recommendations of Federation of 
Labour, 259. 

B.C.: amendments in Shops Regulations and 
Weekly Half-holiday Act, 1018; regula- 
tions under Act, 1335. 

Man.: Winnipeg employees to close simul- 
taneously for holidays, 917; regulations 
under Minimum Wage Act governing 
public holidays for women workers in 


factories, shops, offices, hotels and 
restaurants, 553. 
Sask.: regulations under Annual Holidays 


Act (1944), 846; inclusion of certain 
classes under One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act, 1336; amendment in Minimum 
Wage Act re pay for public holidays, 
1492. 

United Kingdom: agreement for public holi- 
days with pay in building and civil 
engineering contracting industries, 
1414; increase in number of public 
holidays with pay for farm workers in 
England and Wales, 1892; provisions of 
Holidays Order governing minimum 
rates and holidays for restaurant 
workers, 1346. 

U.S.A.: advantages of plant-wide vacations in 
factories and shops, 920; holiday for 
each employee on birthday or anniver- 
sary, granted by small manufacturing 
firm, 1758; holiday on all state, national 
primary and general election days, 
favoured by A.F. of L.; 1774. 

See also: Vacations with Pay. 


Home Work: 


U.S.A— 
abolition recommended at National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, 206; 
regulation of industrial home work in 
New York state, 1603. 


Hooper, R. H., Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour: 
report on labour conditions in Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., 1097. 


Hosiery Industry: 
United Kingdom 
recommendation of Hosiery Working Party, 





ye 
Hospitalization: 
Canada— 
sick benefit and/or hospitalization fund 
established under recent collective 


agreement in clothing industry, 1411. 

recommendations of T. and L.C. re hos- 
pitalization and medical care in On- 
tario lumber camps, 1575. 

Alta.: hospital services for old age and blind 
pensioners and mothers receiving al- 
lowances, provided under Bureau of 
Public Welfare Act, 839; regulations 
under Act, 1497. - 

Sask.: amendments to regulations under 
Hospitalization Act, 553, 700, 1026, 
1495; regulations under Act, 201; pro- 
visions of Hospitalization Services 
Plan, 280. 
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Hotels and Restaurants: Hours of Work—Con. 
Man.— Hours of Work Act— 


new regulations under Minimum Wage Act 
governing females and bellboys, 552. 


United Kingdom: provisions of Wages Regu- 


lation Order and Holidays Order, 
governing restaurant workers, 1346. 


USS.A.: legislation governing women employed 


in hotels and restaurants in New York 
state, 285-86. 
See also Legal Decisions. 


Hours of Work: 


recommendations of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee of 
I.L.0. at meeting in Brussels, 144. 

discussion by sub-committee at meeting of 
1.L.0. Committee on Petroleum, 314. 

resolution adopted by I1-L.0O. Industrial 
(Committee on Coal Mining, 1119, and 
Inland Transport, 1122. 


resolution on reduced working hours sub-’ 


mitted at meeting of Textiles Commit- 
tee of IiL.O. in Brussels, 140. 


Canada— 


standard or normal working hours in cer- 
tain industries: 
agricultural implements, 1532. 
brewery products, 994, 997. 
edible plant products—flour milling, 
1854, 1855; bread and cake baking, 
1855 1857; biscuit manufacturing, 
1858, 1860; confectionery manu- 
facturing, 1861, 1863. 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 
1724; radio sets and parts, 1728. 
lumber and lumber products, 1374. 
meat products, 1851. 
motor vehicles, 1169. 
motor vehicle parts and accessories, 
1532. 
pulp and paper, 988. 
rubber products, 1164. 
provisions of collective agreements in fish- 
ing industry, 1434, 1442. 
average hours worked per week for wage- 
earners in manufacturing industries, 
952! 
text of award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague in meat packing dispute, 1793. 
man hours and hourly earnings as reported 
to, D(B) of S4°85, 722, 871, 1523, 1713, 
1845. 
determination of unemployment insurance 
contributions for five-day or forty-hour 
week, 1757, 1812. 
summary of 1947 publication of Provincial 
Labour Standards, 1266. 
establishment of 40-hour week recommended 
by C.C. of L., 500; resolution adopted, 
1581. 
forty-hour work week for employees in 
corporations and undertakings within 
government jurisdiction, requested by 
T. and L.C., 496; remarks of Minister 
of Reconstruction and Supply, 497; of 
Minister of Labour, 498; resolution 
adopted at convention, 1574. 
Alta.: provisions of new Labour Act (con- 
solidation ot Hours of Work Act, etc.), 
836, 843; exemption of truck drivers 
and helpers, and highway construction 
workers, from regulation under Labour 
Act and Male Minimum Wage Order 1, 
1333; recommendations of Federation 
of Labour, 259. 


irrigation workers, 380, 844; sawmills, 843. 


B:C.: Order 254 under Male and Female 


Minimum Wage Acts, 1334; orders 
under Minimum Wage Act and Hours 
of Work Act re overtime in shops for 
‘Christmas season, 60, 1816; Court of 
Appeal holds that forty-four hour week 
applies to metal mines, 702; Vancouver 
early closing by-law invalid under 
Shops Act, 1029. 


Hours of Work Act— 


working hours of employees on three gov- 
ernment road-building projects extend- 
ed by three orders (32, 32A and 32B), 
1024; regulation 17B re overtime in 
baking industry, 1817; overtime in 
shops for Christmas season, 60, 1816; 
regulations governing certain industrial 
undertakings, 198; addition of new 
occupations to schedule of Act, 1682, 
cemetery workers, 60; application of 
Act to C.P:R. hotel in Victoria, 700. 


Man.: new regulations under Minimum Wage 


Act governing male and female work- 
ers, 558; early closing by-law under 
Shops Act cannot apply to Winnipeg, 
1029; non-adoption of Bill re industrial 
undertakings, 1023-24. 


Ont.: amendments in Hours of Work and 


Viacations with Pay Act, 841, 842; 
amendment in Act re flower, fruit and 
vegetable growers, 1186. 


Que: administration of Industrial and Com- 


mercial Establishments Act during 
1945, 1688; amended regulations under 
Act re workers in compressed air, 1683- 
84, 


Sask.: provisions of Hours of Work Act, 


1490, 1817; amendments in Act, 1336, 
1493; regulations under Act re exemp- 
tions, shops, city hospitals, creameries, 
garages, oil-trucks, airport construction, 
newspapers, buses and street cars, 
chartered accountants, 1186-88; regu- 
lations under Apprenticeship Act 
(1944), 1336; inclusion of certain 
classes under One Day’s ‘Rest in Seven 
Act, 1336; new orders under Minimum 
Wage Act, 1027; provisions of Fire 
Departments Platoon Act, 1495. 


Australia: standard hours reduced to forty— 


award of Commonwealth Court of Con- 
eiliation and Arbitration, 1596-1600; 
ey a week in New South Wales, 
1249. 


United Kingdom: ratification of I.L.0. con- 


vention governing statistics of wages 
and hours of work, 1123; five-day week 
in coal mines, 632; coal production 
under five-day week, 918; reduction in 
standard work-week for farm workers 
in England and Wales, 1892; five-day 
week for machinists and related work- 
ers, 7; guaranteed work week in iron 
and steel industry, 7; provisions of 
agreements negotiated by National 
Maritime Board re post-war employ- 
ment conditions in merchant ships, 633: 
provisions of Factories (Hours of 
Employment in Factories Using Elec- 
tricity) Order, 1413; annual report 
(1945) of Inspector of Factories, 149, 
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Hours of Work—Con. 

U.S.A.: federal-state co-operation in enforce- 
ment of labour laws, 1758; report on 
soft-coal strike resulting from demand 
for reduced work week, 9; provisions 
of new collective agreements in coal 
mines, 1099-1100; effects of long work- 
ing hours on efficiency, absenteeism, 
industrial injuries and output, 1445; 
enforcement of Fair Labour Standards 
Act and Public Contracts Act in 1946, 
778; state laws on employment of 
children in Georgia, Massachusetts and 
New York, 62; legislation governing 
women employed in domestic service, 
factories, and hotels and restaurants, 
in New York state, 285-86; recommend- 
ations of National ‘Conference on 
Labour Legislation, 207; shorter work- 
day favoured by A.F. of L., 1774. 


House of Commons Standing Commitiee on 
Industrial Relations: 

hears evidence on Bill to replace W.L.R.R. 
and I.D.I. Act, 1102-7. 


Houseworkers: 
See National Institute of Houseworkers. 


Housing: 
recommendation of Building Committee of 
I.L.0. re sanitary provisions in rural 
housing, 145. 
resolution adopted by I.L:0. Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining concerning 
miners’ housing, 1118. 
Canada— 
amendments in 
(1944), 1328. 
-functions of Citizens’ Committees, 387. 
continuation of wartime community centres, 
280. 
housing conditions in Canada reviewed by 
Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply, in state- 
ment to House of Commons, 300. 
decrease in housing activity in 1947, 954. 
new housing completed in 1946—statistical 


National Housing Act 


report of D.B. of S., 629; revised 
figures, 774. 
housing in coal mining communities 


described in report of Royal Commis- 
sion on Coal, 305. 

amendments to National Housing Act 
requested by C.C.C.L., 502, 1588. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
499, remarks of Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, 
500; of Pat Conroy, 501; of A. R. 
Mosher, 501; other recommendations, 
1583. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
496; remarks .of Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply, 497; other recom- 
mendation, 1575. 

Man.: amendment in Brandon Charter, 1023. 
U.S.A.: decrease in housing activity in 1947, 

954; development in housing co-oper- 
atives in 1946, 658-59, 1446; provision 
of extensive housing program sought 
by A.F. of L., 1774; resolution adopted 
Dy ANGLO}, LRG: 


Howe, Rt. Hon. C. D., Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply: 
reports tabled in House of Commons: 
production outlook for basic and _ build- 
ing materials in Canada, 505. 
Research and Scientific Expenditure of 
Dominion Government (1938-1946), 508. 
Forecast of 1947 Investment by Canadian 
Business, 504. 
statement in House of Commons on hous- 
ing conditions in Canada, 300. 
on continuation of wartime community 
centres, 280. 
reply to Dominion legislative proposals of 
C.C. of L., 500-01. 
extracts from address at convention of 
T. and L.C., 1569; reply to Dominion 
legislative proposals, 497. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany: 
provisions of Act respecting wages and 
working conditions, 1326 . 


Human Motivation in Industry: 
summary of report, 14. 


Hygiene: 
See Industrial Hygiene. 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement. 
Immigration-Labour Inter-departmental 
Committee: 
membership, 772. 


Imperfect Union Shop: 
Que.— 
definition, 135; number of agreements of 
G2C.C.0. Levand (os, SCs nor ig ang 
other unions, containing imperfect 
union shop provisions, 135, 


Incentive Wage Plans: 


Canada— 
number of plants in certain industries re- 
porting production or incentive bonus 


plans:— 

agricultural implements, 1538. 

electrical machinery and apparatus, 
1726. 


motor vehicle parts and accessories, 


radio sets and parts, 1726. 
wooden furniture, 1386. 

Australia: favoured by tripartite industria! 
conference as measure to increase pro- 
duction, 1416. 

U.S.A.: effects of long working hours on 
workers under incentive system, 1446; 
discharge provided for in incentive 
scheme for sheet metal workers, 1249. 


Income: 
Canada— 
national income and expenditure—reports 
issued by D.B. of S., 311, 1866. 
‘working wives, their income, and the new 
income tax, 298-9'7. 
farm income during 1946, 487. 
maintenance of high level of farm income, 
increases farm wage rates, 912. 
U.S.A.: per capita income in the southern 
states, 18. 
See also Labour Income. 
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Income Tax: 
Canada— 

relation of wage increases, and income tax 
deductions, 6. 

“strike pay” exempt from income tax, 483. 

effect of 1947 income tax rate on net com- 
pated incomes of working couples, 293- 

recommendations of C.C.C.L., 502, 1587. 

increased exemptions recommended by C.C. 
of L., 500; resolution adopted by, 1581. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
496; remarks of Minister of External 
Affairs, 497; other recommendation, 
1575: 

Alta.: recommendations of 
iLabour, 259. 

B.C.: legislative resolution, 1020. 

U.S.A.: economic report of President Tru- 
man, 512; increased exemptions recom- 
mended by C.1.0., 1776. 

See also Taxation. 


Federation of 


Income War Tax Act: 
Canada— 
decisions of N.W.L.B. re wage increases, 
and income tax deductions, 6. 
legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 955. 


India: 
eighth conference on labour legislation— 
review of constitutional arrangement, 
administration, etc., 1688. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 

of Oniario: 

proceedings of 1946 annual meeting and 
convention, 292. 

memorandum on workmen’s compensation 
as a factor in industrial costs, 557. 

report increase in injuries to young 
workers, 631. 


Industrial and Commercial Establishments: 
See Commercial Establishments. 


Industrial Classifications: 
See Occupational Classifications. 


Industrial Committees: 
See International Labour Organization. 


Industrial Conditions: 
United Kingdom— 
survey of major industries by tripartite 
working parties—recommendations for 
increasing efficiency in the pottery, cot- 
ton, boot and shoe, hosiery and furni- 
ture industries, 154-58. 
See also Conditions of Employment. 
Industrial Design: 
See Design in Industry. 


Industrial Development: 
United Kingdom— 
survey of major industries by tripartite 
working parties—recommendations for 
increasing efficiency in the pottery, 
cotton, boot and shoe, hosiery, and 
furniture industries, 154-58. 


Industrial Diseases: } 
See Diseases, Industrial. 
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Industrial Disputes: 

work stoppages increased in five countries 
in 1946, 1101. 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 

Canada— 

Industrial Relations Bill, No. 338 (Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act) designed to replace W.L.R.R. 
and I.D.I. Act—summary of provisions, 
923; major differences between pro- 
visions of Bill and provisions of P.C. 
1003, 927; statement of Minister of 
‘Labour, 927; statements by labour 
organizations, 928; text of Bill, 930; 
hearings of House of Commons Indus- 
trial’ Relations Committee, 1102-7. 

Bill to provide for the Investigation, Con- 
ciliation and Settlement of Disputes 
not passed, 1328. 

causes of work stoppages in coal mining 
industry reviewed in report of Royal 
Commission on Coal, 310. 

abolition of order providing for taking of 
strike votes at request of employer, 
urged by C.C. of L., 499. 


legislation prohibiting the use of injunc- 
tions, recommended by T. and L. C., 
496; recommendation re _ detective 
agencies and labour disputes, 497. 


Alta.: provisions of new Labour Act (con- 
solidation of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, ete.), 837, 843. 


B.C.: provisions of new statute, Industrial 
(Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(1947), 1013. 


N.S.: provisions of new Trade Union ‘Act, 
1328; appointment of conciliation 
officers authorized under Fishermen’s 
Federation Act, 1330. 


provisions of Fire Departments Act 
and Police Act concerning collective 
bargaining and arbitration, 841; enact- 
ment of Labour Relations Act, 840. 
administration of Trade Disputes Act, 
Labour Relations Act and Public Ser- 
vices Employees’ Disputes Act, in 1945, 
1685-86; amendments in Trade Disputes 
Act re municipal and school employees, 
1488: statistics for 1945, 117. 
Australia: policy of Joint Coal Board estab- 
lished to administer measures to remedy 
conditions in coal industry in New 
South Wales, 1416; reduction of dis- 
putes through established system of 
conciliation and arbitration urged at 
tripartite industrial conference, 1416. 
United Kingdom: conciliation machinery in 
building industry, 791, 792; in coal 
mining industry, 513. 
provisions of Industrial 
Act (1947), 1730. 
mediation machinery established in 
all plants—compulsory creation © of 
factory commissions, 1250. 


Ont.: 


Que.: 


India: Disputes 


italy: 
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Industrial Disputes—Con. 


U.S.A.: enactment of Labour-Management 
Relations Act, 943-48; President’s 
message of disapproval, 943; appoint- 
ment of conciliation panel, 125; 
“escape” clause included in new 
agreements in coal mines, 1100; 
increase of voluntary arbitration 


during 1946, 638; enactment of legis- 
lation governing disputes in public 
utilities, 1414; arbitration procedure 
established in building trades, 282; 
dissolution of N.W.L.B. and review 
of wartime activities concerning in- 
dustrial disputes, 285; recommenda- 
tions of Labour-Management Advisory 
Committee, 10; recommendations of 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 10; Supreme Court upholds 
bargaining rights of foremen, 492; 


agreement reached between Western 
Electric Company and Association of 
Communications Equipment Workers, 
778; compulsory arbitration in public 
utilities in Indiana and New Jersey, 
638. 


See also Conciliation and lLabour 
Jurisdiction Disputes. 


Act; 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions: 
appointment provided under proposed In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 

gation Act, 926. 


reports of Commissions on disputes, be- 
tween: 
Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, 1466. 


Bennett Limited and Associated Com- 
panies and Lynn QInnersole’ and 
Chambly Industries, Limited, ‘Chambly 
Canton and Chambly Basin, 982. 

Canada Coach Lines, Limited, Hamilton, 
1466, 1654. 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Colonial 
Steamship Company, Limited, and 
Sarnia Steamship Company, Limited, 
LTDD 1292. 

Canadian Pacific Railway (Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters), 1466, 1653. 

Children’s Shoe Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Quebec, 981. 

Dominion Electric Company, Toronto, 358 
(appointment of Commission). 

Industrial Glass Works Company, Limited, 
Montreal, 983. 


Lounsbury Company Limited, Moncton, 
$22,.1295. 

Niagara Falls General Hospital, Niagara 
Falls, 822. 


Norton-Palmer Hotel, Windsor, 822. 
Seeley Products, Windsor, 358. 


Shipping Federation of Canada and the 
Shipowners’ Association (Deepsea) of 


British Columbia, 1789. 


Smith Brothers Motor Body Works, 
Toronto, 821. 

Thetford Foundry, Limited, Thetford 
Mines, 981. 

Union Cab Company, Limited, Sudbury, 
822. 

Weldrest Hosiery Company, Limited, 


Farnham, 982. 


INDEX 


Industrial Disputes Inyestigation Act: 
review of legislation enacted in 1907, 640. 
summary and text of Industrial Relations 

Bill) No. 338 (Industrial Relations 

and Disputes Investigation Act) 

designed to replace I.D.I. Act, 923, 

940; hearings of House of Commons 

Industrial Relations Committee, 

1102-7. 

provisions of new Trade Union Act 

and repeal of I.D.I. Act, 1328. 


Industrial Efficiency: 
United Kingdom— 
survey of major industries by tripartite 
working parties—recommendations for 
increasing efficiency in the pottery, 
cotton, boot and shoe, hosiery and 
furniture industries, 154-58. 


N:S.: 


Industrial Establishments: 
See Commercial Establishments; Hours of 
Work; Overtime. 


Industrial Health: 
See Health. 


Industrial Hygiene: 
Canada— 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 


499, 
Que.: report of Director (1941-43), 1664. 
Industrial Injuries: 


See Accidents. 


Industrial Organization Bill CUnited King- 
dom): 
provisions of proposed legislation, 280. 


Industrial Production Co-operation Board: 

report on activities for quarter ending 
December 31, 1946, 124. 

survey shows results of labour-management 
co-operation, 625. 

sponsors filmstrip A Man With a Plan 
as instrument to stimulate interest in 
labour-management production com- 
mittees, 1003. 


Industrial Productivity: 
See Productivity. 


Industrial Relations: 
Canada— a rca 
reference to proposed legislation (Bill 338), 
1093. 
See also Labour Relations. 


Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act: 
summary of provisions, 923; application 
of Act, 924, 938; text of Bill, 930; 
hearings of House of Commons Indus- 
trial Relations’ Committee, 1102-7. 


Industrial Relations Committee: 
See House of Commons Standing Committee 
on Industrial Relations. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 189, 547, 827, 1663. 
provisions of new Labour Act (consolida- 
tion of Industrial Standards Act, 
etc.), 837, 843. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
agreements, 1475. 


INDEX 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements, 188, 546, 827, 1176, 
1663. 
amendments, 842. 


1475, 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
agreements, 1476, 1663. 
amendments, 1493. 


Industrial Statistics: 
See Employment and Industrial Statistics; 
Statistics. 


Industrial Welfare: 
recommendations of Textile Committee of 


F.L,0;, 41. 
Canada— 
increase in health programs in industry, 
1756. 


welfare fund for coal miners described in 
peport of Royal Commission on Coal, 
06 

working conditions in the rubber products 
industry, 1164; in the motor vehicles 
industry, 1169. 

activities of Industrial Health Division, 
described in annual report of Depart- 
eae of National Health and Welfare, 


Man.: provisions of Garment Manufac- 
turers’ and Employees’ Fund Act, 
1023. ; 

Australia: policy of Joint Coal Board 


established to administer measures to 
remedy conditions in coal industry in 
New South Wales, 1416. 
United Kingdom: meals for 
British factories, 918. 
U.S.A.: paid vacations and sick leave in 
1945-46, 1602; collective bargaining 
developments in union health and 
welfare plans, 1126; provision of 
health and welfare plans in collective 
agreements, 319; health and welfare 
provision of new agreements in coal 


workers in 


mines, 1099-1100; regulation of indus- 
trial homework in New York state, 
1603. 
See also Conditions of Employment. 
Industry: 
Canada— 
establishment of Royal Commission to 


study creation of new industries in 
Maritime provinces, recommended by 
andl... 8407. 

thirteenth report on organization in in- 
dustry, commerce and the professions, 
1413. 

summary of booklet on Noise and Vibra- 
tion Control, 789. 

use of colour to promote safety in factories, 
789. 

United Kingdom: summary of report on 
human motivation in industry, 14. 
U.S.A.: Clean Air (Removal of Dust)— 

summary of pamphlet issued’ by 
Department of Labour, 835. 
See also Factories. 


Inflation: 
Canada— : 
preventing inflation—report of C..M.A., 
1114. 
U.S.A.: authority to reimpose controls in 
fight against inflation, sought by 


President Truman, 1757. 
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Information Service: 
See Occupational Information Service. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company Limited: 
See Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Limited. 


Injunctions: 

Canada— 
ees recommendations of C.C. of L., 

00 
legislation prohibiting use of injunctions 
in labour disputes, recommended by 
T. and L.C., 496; other recommenda- 

tion, 1575. 


Inland Transport: 
second meeting of I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, in 
Geneva, Switzerland, 138, 1120. 
reports on items on agenda of I.L.0— 





General Report, Man-power, Indus- 
trial Relations, and Statistics in 
Inland Transport, 316. 

Inspections: 

See Boilers; Commercial Establishments; 
Factories; Labour Inspection; 
Lumbering. 

Insurance: 

extended coverage under Veterans’ Insur- 
ance Act, 387. 

U.S.A.: group imsurance coverage, 1099; 


insurance companies report progress 


under consumers’ co-operative move- 
ment, 396; comprehensive insurance 
plan for New York metal workers, 
778. 

Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security: 


agenda, etc., 778. 


International Affairs: 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1578-79. 
See also United Nations. 


International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials of the United 
States and Canada: 

thirtieth convention, 1566. 


International Labour Organization: 
functions reviewed in article on _ inter- 
national co-operation towards better 
standards of living, issued by United 
Nations, 145 
official relationship with United Nations, 


aes 

asked by United Nations to study trade 
union rights, 788; resolution approved, 
1764. 

Canada ratifies Instrument for the Amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organization 
and the Final Articles Revision Con- 
vention (1946), 1122. 

ratifications of conventions by Switzerland, 
Colombia, United Kingdom, and 
Ching, L125: 

re-admission of Austria, 1594. 

co-operation between Australian Common- 
wealth and state Labour Departments 
re obligations under amended Con- 
stitution of I.L.0., 1822. 
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International Labour Organization—Con. 
recommendations of United States National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, re 
amended constitution of I.L.0., 206. 
extracts from address of A. D. Staal, at 
convention of T. and L.C., 1571. 


Twenty-ninth Conference— 
conventions and recommendations adopted 
at 29th session of Conference, tabled 
in Canadian House of Commons, 316. 
report of Canadian employers’ delegate to 
C.M.A. convention, 1115. 
Thirtieth Conference— 
summary of proceedings, Canadian delega- 
tion, etc., 1592-95. 
report of C. H. Millard to convention of 
OO Jot Ti.) Los4) 


Governing Body— 


proceedings of 10lst session, and com- 
mittees, 786. 
Canadian appointments to committees, 


1765. 
Industrial Committees— 
resumé of work of seven industrial com- 
mittees, given at 10l1st session of 
Governing Body, 786. 


analysis of work during first sessions, 
1765, 

Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works: 
first meeting in Brussels, 142; submis- 

sion of resolutions to Governments 


and United Nations 
Governing Body, 787. 
Coal Mining: 
second meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
LSS LAl'G: 
Inland Transport: 
second meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, 
188, 1120. 
Iron and Steel: 
meeting (second session) 


authorized by 


in Stockholm, 


1766. 
Metal Trades: 
meeting (second session) in Stockholm, 
1770. 
Petroleum: 
meeting in Los Angeles, 138, 313. 
Textiles: 
first meeting in Brussels, 139; submis- 
sion of resolutions to Governments 


and United Nations 
Governing Body, 787. 
proposed establishment of committees on 

metal mining, timber and woodwork- 
ing, 787. 

Sivth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians— 

summary of proceedings, 1595. 

Publications and Reports— 

reports on Inland Transport—General 
Report, Man-power, Industrial Rela- 
tions, and Statistics. in Inland Trans- 
port, 316. 

The Organization of Labour Inspection in 
Industrial and Commercial Undertak- 
ings, 316. 

Employment Service Organization, 316. 

Teaching of Co-operation, at Laval 
University, 622. 

analysis of immigration regulations 
policy in various countries, 647. 

analysis of work stoppages in five coun- 
tries in 1946, 1101. 


authorized by 


and 


International Policy: 
United Kingdom-—— 
resolution adopted at 
TAY, 1589. 


convention of 


International Railway Brotherhoods: 
See Railway Transportation Brotherhoods. 


International Social Co-operation: 
text of article, reprinted from United 
Nations Weekly Bulletin, 145-48. 


Investment: 
Canada— 
report on Forecast of 1947 Investment by 
Canadian Business, 504. 


Irou Industry: 
meeting (second session) of I.L.0. Com- 
mittee on Iron and Steel, in Stock- 
holm, 1766. 


Canada— 
recommendation of C.C. of L., 1585. 
United Kingdom: guaranteed work week in 
iron and steel industry, 7; measures 
to improve working conditions in iron 
foundries recommended in report of 


Joint Advisory Committee, 1780; 
resolution defeated at convention of 
T.U.C., 1589. 


Irrigation Workers: 
See Hours of Labour. 


Isaucs, Rt. Hon. George, Minisier of Labour 
and National Services (United King- 
dom): ; 

extracts from address at annual confer- 
ence of T.U.C., 1589. 


Italy: 
mediation machinery established in all 
plants—compulsory creation of factory 
commissions, 1250. 
statement of Italian General Confederation 
of Labour, 1778: 


Janitors: 
Canada— 
bilingual training school for janitors and 
ge operators opened in Montreal, 
Bi 


Japan: 
resolution of Textiles Committee of I.L.0. 
re development of textiles industry in 
Japan, 141. 


Japanese: 
statement of Prime Minister on Japanese 
policy, 122. 
discontinuance of Government 
repatriation to Japan, 1411. 
summary of report on Re-establishment of 
Japanese in Canada, 1944-46, 785. 
closing of Japanese placement hostel at 
Moose Jaw, 1246. 


aid for 


Job Classification: 
See Occupational Classifications. 


Job Evaluations 
Canada— 


plan of Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
Limited, 1097. hehe, 


INDEX 


Job Orientation Training: 
Canada— 
induction program for government 
employees directed by C.V.T., 489. 


Joint Committees: 
See National Joint Committees. 


Joint National Conference of the Construc- 
tion Industry: 
conference proceedings, 298. 


Jolliffe, A. L., Director of Immigration, De- 
partment of Mines and Resources: 
statement at meeting of Standing Com- 
hire on immigration and Labour, 

9 


Jurisdictional Disputes: 
US A— 
enactment of legislation to curb jurisdic- 
tional disputes, 1414. 


Juvenile Employment: 
application in Canada of conventions and 
recommendations adopted at 29th 
session of International Labour Con- 
ference, 316. 
protection of young workers urged by 
I.L.0. Industrial Committee on Inland 
Transport, 1122. 
Canada— 
summary of 1947 publication on Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions and juvenile 
employment laws, 1266. 
functions of Community Youth Place- 
ment Centres established by N.E.S., 
642. 
recommendation of T. and L.C. re factory 
machine operators, 1575. 


Alta.: new regulations under Government 
Liquor Control Act, 60. 

N.S.: revised regulations under Factories 
Act, 1330. 

Ont.: increase in injuries to young workers 
reported by I.A.P.A., 631. 

Que.: activities of Employment Service 
during 1945-46, 1688; work permits 


issued during 1945-46, 1687, 1688. 


United Kingdom: scheme for training 
juveniles in skilled trades, 1567; 
provisions of Factories (Hours. of 


Employment in Factories Using Elec- 
tricity) Order (1947), 1413; industrial 
accidents to young persons during 
1945, 151; Committee appointed to 
study two-shift system, recommends 
amendments in Hmployment of Women 
and Young Persons Act (1936), 1268. 

U.S.A.: liability of juvenile workers to 
machine accidents, 1248; enforcement 
of Fair Labour Standards Act and 
Public Contracts Act in 1946, 778; 
resolution reiterating previous recom- 
mendations, adopted at conference on 
labour legislation, 205; improved 
legislation sought by National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth, 283; 
minimum age for employment in 
specified hazardous occupations in 
state of Maine, 1737; appointment of 
wage boards to recommend revision 
of minimum rates for women and 
minors in hotel, restaurant and 
laundry industries in New York 
state, 11. 
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Kelley, Lee A., K.C., Law Society of Upper 


Canada: . 
summary of submission to House of 
Commons Industrial Relations Com- 


mittee, 1102. 
Kilbourn, F. B., Steel Controller: 


appointment terminated, 124. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 

Minister of Canada: 

statement of government policy re immi- 
gration, 644. 

statement on Japanese policy, 122. 

text of telegram to convention of T. and 
L.C., 1569; remarks at presentation of 
Dominion legislative program, 494. 


Labour Attachés: 
Canada— 
appointment requested by C.C. of L., 500. 


Labour Code: 
Canada— 

Industrial Relations Bill. No. 338 (Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act) designed to replace W.L.R R. 
and I.D.I. Act—summary of provisions, 
923; major differences between pro- 
visions of Bill and provisions of . 
1003, 927; statement of Minister, of 
Labour, 927; statements by labour 
organizations, 928; text of Bill, 930; 
hearings of House of Commons Indus- 
trial Relations Committee, 1102-7. 

recommendations of O.M.A., 1114. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
502. 

enactment of national labour code urged 
by C.C. of L., 498, 1583. 

establishment of National Labour Code 
urged by T. and L.C., 495; remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 498. 

See also labour’ Relations; 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


Wartime 


Labour Conditions: 
See Conditions of Employment. 


Labour Day: 
Canada— 

ame a of Federal Minister of Labour, 
1241. 

extracts from message of 
Bengough, President, T. and L.C., 
1242; of A. R. Mosher, President, 
C.C.> of GL. 1242 2"ot > Gerard Picard, 
General President, C.C.C.L., 1244. 


Percy R. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 
thirtieth convention of International Asso- 
ciation of Government Labour Officials 
of the United States and Canada, 
1566. 
Canada— 

The Department of Labour and the Mining 
Industry—extracts from address by 
Deputy Minister of Labour at conven- 
tion of Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, 119. 

publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 113, 615, 1083, 1557. 

minutes of early labour meetings presented 
to Library of Department of Labour, 
1247. 
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Labour Departments and Bureaus—Con. 
Re-establishment of Japanese in Canada, 
1944-46—report issued by Federal 
Department of Labour, 785. 
group pension plans issued by Annuities 
Branch, Department of Labour, 488. 
establishment of Department of 
Labour recommended by Federation of 
Labour, 259. 


Alta.: 


Man.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1946), 620. 
N.B.: annual report of Department of 


Labour (1946), 1893. 


N.S.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1946), 1090. 

Que.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1944-45), 116; (1945-46), 1684. 

Sask.: annual -report of Department of 


Labour (1946), 769. 


Labour Disputes: 
See Conciliation and Labour Act; 
trial Disputes. 


Indus- 


Labour Exit Permits: 
Canada— 
discontinuance, 277. 


Labour-Farmer Co-operation: 
Man.— 
re establishment of joint organization of 
labour and farmers, 1412. 


Labour Force: 

report of Committee on Employment, 
Unemployment and the Labour Force 
submitted to International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians, 1596. 

Canada— 

surveys directed by D.B. of S., 727, 1350. 

composition and balance of labour force 
in coal mining industry described in 
report of Royal Commission on Coal, 
308. 

man-power situation in 1946 (with table 
and chart), 648, 650, 651-56. 


Labour Income: 
Canada— 
labour income in Canada for _ period 
January, 1946 to April, 1947, 1262. 
labour income in June, 1947, 1528. 
See also Income. 


Labour Inspection: 


The Organization of Labour Inspection in 


Industrial and Commercial Under- 
takings—publication of International 
Labour Office, 316. 

convention and recommendations adopted 
at thirtieth session of I.L.0., 1593. 

Que.— 

annual report of Department of Labour, 

1687. 


Labour Law: 
See Labour Legislation. 


Labour Legislation: 
thirtieth convention of International Asso- 
ciation of Government Labour Officials 
of the United States and Canada, 
1566. 


INDEX 


Labour Legislation—C on. 
Canada— 
recent regulations under Dominion and 
provincial legislation, 60, 196, 380, 551, 
oar 842, 1024, 1186, 1332, 1496, 1682, 
5. 


enactments of Dominion Parliament during 
1947, 1093, 1325. 

labour enactments of provincial legisla- 
tions in 1947—British Columbia, 1013; 
Manitoba, 1020. 

historical summary of Dominion and 
provincial conciliation and _ collective 
bargaining legislation, 639-42. 

summary of 1947 edition of Provincial 
Labour Standards governing child 
labour, holidays, hours of work, 
minimum wages, and workmen’s com- 
pensation, 1266. 

review of 1947 publications on provincial 
labour standards, 1265. 

Federal and provincial labour laws affect- 
ing coal mines outlined in report of 
Royal Commission on Coal, 303. 


window cleaners’ code prepared by Cana- 
dian Standards Association, 775. 

extracts from address of Nova Scotia 
Minister of Labour at. Industrial - 
Relations Conference, 1778. 

Labour Legislation and Industrial Rela- 
tions—summary of address at C.M.A. 
convention, 1115. 

recommendations of C.M.A., 1114. 

annual National Conference on Labour 
and Social Legislation recommended 
by C.C. of L., 500; seeks uniformity 
of legislation, 1581. 


_ Alta.: provisions of Labour Act consolidat- 
ing Hours of Work Act, Male Minimum 
Wage Act, Female Minimum Wage 
Act, Labour Welfare Act, Industrial 
Standards Act, and Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, 836-38, 
843. 

B.C.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature, in 1947, 1013. 

Man.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1947, 1020. 

N.B.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1946), 1893. 

N.S.: labour enactments of provincial legis- 
lature in 1947, 1325; extracts from 
address of provincial Minister of 
Labour at Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, 1778. 

Que.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1945), 1684. 

Sask.: amendment in B.N.A. Act urged in 
legislative resolution, 1496. 

N.W.T.: labour conditions: in Yellowknife, 
1097. 

Australia: agenda before Conference of 
Commonwealth and_ state labour 


ministers, 1822. 


United Kingdom: increase in minimum wage 
and overtime rates, public holidays 
with pay, and reduction in work-week, 
for farm workers in England and 
Wales, 1892; draft health and welfare 
regulations for the pottery industry 
issued under authority of Factories 
Act, 1752. 
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Labour Legislation—Con. 

India: eighth conference on labour legisla- 
tion—constitutional arrangement, ad- 
ministration, etc., 1688. 


U.\S.A.: Lea Act (“anti-Petrillo” Law) 
ruled unconstitutional, 285; summary 
of state legislation in 1946, 62; 
federal-state co-operation in  enforce- 
ment of labour laws, 1758; thirteenth 
national conference on labour legis- 
lation, 205; expansion of workmen’s 
compensation laws, 1099; improved 
child labour legislation sought by 
National Commission on Children and 


Youth, 283; resolution adopted by 
C.I.O. re “anti-labour” legislation, 
17765 enactment of legislation 


debarring payment of unemployment 
compensation to strikers in state of 
Michigan, 1324; labour legislation 
enacted in New York state, 285-86; 
regulation of industrial homework in 
New York state, 1603. 


Labour-Management Co-operation: 


recommendations of Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., 145. 


resolution adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 


report of International Labour Organiza- 
tion presented at second session of 
I.L.0. Industrial Committee on Metal 
Trades, 1772. 


resolution of sub-committee adopted at 
meeting of J.L.0. Committee on 
Petroleum, 315. 


Labour-Management  Co-operation—report 
of International Labour Office pre- 
sented at second session of I.L.0O. 
Industrial Committee on Iron and 
Steel, 1769. 

Canada— 


increase in number of production com- 
mittees, 625. 


Take it up with the L.M.P.C—film 
released by Department of Labour, 


1759. 
personal services—rehabilitation work of 
Citizens’ Committees, 386 


report of Royal Commission on Coal, 
309-10. 


labour-management relations in the con- 
struction industry, 631. 


retirement pension plan of Dominion Stores 
Limited, 570. 

review of brochure on union-management 
co-operation at Lever Brothers 
Limited, issued by Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, University of Toronto, 
632. 


Man.: provisions of 
turers’ and Employees’ 
1023. 


N.S.: remarks of provincial Minister of 
Labour at Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence of Maritime Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, 20. 

Australia: conclusions of tripartite indus- 
trial conference held to fashion 
industrial program to increase produc- 
tion, 1415. 


Garment Manufac- 
Fund Act, 
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Labour Management Co-operation—Con. 


United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Hconomic Considerations Affecting 
the Relation between Employers and 
Workers, 511; role of management 
outlined in report on human motiva- 
tion in industry, 14-15; agreement for 
public holidays with pay in building 
and civil engineering contracting in- 
dustries, 1414; development of prin- 
ciple of personnel management noted 
in annual report of Factories Inspector 
(1945), 150; recommendations of 
TUE 1589" 


Belgium: proceedings of National Confer- 
ence of Labour, 1605. 


India: establishment of Works Committees 
under Industrial Disputes Act (1947), 
1730. 


U.S.A.: enactment of Jabour-Management 
Relations Act, 943-48, and President’s 
message of disapproval, 943; need for 
improved labour-management relations 
emphasized in economic report of 
President Truman, 512; appointment 
of panel of labour relations experts to 
serve as special conciliators in indus- 
trial disputes, 125; success of manage- 
ment-labour time study and _ produc- 
tion methods, 1415; trend toward 
profit-sharing plans, 1757;  establish- 
ment of joint training school for 
supervisors and workers, 490; findings 
of survey on collective bargaining with 
employer groups, 657; report on 
successful bonus plans drafted by 
U.A.W. and certain employers, 919; 
recommendations of Labour-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee, 10; labour 
relations program adopted at fifty-first 
annual convention of National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 10; summary 
of bulletin on Reconversion in Indus- 
trial ‘Relations, 126. 


Labour-Management Production Commit- 


tees: 


Canada— 

quarterly report of Industrial Production 
Co-operation Board, 124. 

results of labour-management co-operation 
shown in survey, 625. 

Take it up with the DL.M.P.C.—film 
released by Department of Labour, 
1759. 

benefits of committees depicted in filmstrip 
A Man With a Plan, 1003. 


poster and pay-envelope stuffer service set 
up by Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, 1567. 


bulletin on potentialities of committees 
issued by Department of Labour, 1098. 


functions and progress of committees 
described at convention of T. and L.C., 

Power 
India: establishment of Works Committees 
under Industrial Disputes Act (1947), 

1730. 


Labour-Management Relations Act (U.S.A.): 


enactment. 943-48; President’s message of 
disapproval, 943. 
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Labour Movement: 


Canada— 
Le Mouvement Ouvrier Canadien—book 
published by Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University, 917. 


Labour Officials: 
thirtieth convention of International Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Labour 
Officials of the United States and 
Canada, 1566. 


Labour Organization: 


Canada— 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, 1259. 


Labour Organizations: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Relations: 


recommendations of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee of 
I.L.0., at meeting in Brussels, 145. 

resolution of sub-committee adopted at 
meeting of I.L.0. Committee on Petro- 
leum, 315. 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 

plan for collaboration between public auth- 
orities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, approved by Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 787. 

report of Committee of the Conference at 
thirtieth session of I.L.0., 1592. 

Canada— 

present position with respect to labour rela- 
tions legislation—historical summary of 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
94:0), 

Industrial Relations Bill. No. 338 (Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act) designed to replace W.L.R.R. 
and I.D.I. Act—summary of provisions, 
923; major differences between pro- 
visions of Bill and provisions of P.C. 
1003, 927; statement of Minister of 
Labour, 927; statements by labour 
organizations, 928; text of Bill, 930; 
hearings of House of Commons Indus- 
trial Relations Committee, 1102-7. 

administration of legislation by Dominion 
and provinces, 772. 

statement of Minister of Labour on labour 
relations legislation, 484. 

establishment of Canada Labour Relations 
Board, 926, 938, 940; submission of 
C.C. of L. to House of Commons Indus- 
trial Relations Committee, 1103. 

industrial relations in coal industry—-sum- 
mary of report of Royal Commission on 
Coal, 302, 309, 

labour-management relations in construction 
industry, 631. 

report of Annuities Branch, Department of 
Labour, on advantage of retirement 
pension plans for employees, 488. 

health program for employees of Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada, 1815. 

revised pension plan of Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, 1094. 

retirement pension plan of Dominion 
Stores, Limited, 570. 


Labour Relations—Con. 


review of brochure on union-management 
co-operation at Lever Brothers Limited, 
issued by Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Toronto, 632, 

pension plan of George Weston Limited, 
1501. 

annual meeting of C.M.A., 1114. 

Labour Legislation and Industrial Relations 
—summary of address at C.M.A. con- 
vention, 1115. 

poster and pay envelope stuffer service set 
up by Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour, 1567. 

functions ‘and purposes of Industrial Rela- 
tions Section, Montreal University, 
686. 

annual conference on Industrial Relations 
at Dalhousie University, 1778. 

Le Mouvement Ouvrier Canadien—book pub- 
lished by Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University, 917. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
502; remarks of Minister of Labour, 
502; C.C.C.L., requests amendments to 
provincial Act (Quebec), 1587. 

resolutions adopted by C.C. of L., 1581. 

legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
495. 


B.C.: establishment of Board authorized under 


Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1013. 


Man.: proclamation of Wartime Labour Rela- 


tions (Regulations Act, 553; provisions of 
Garment Manufacturers and Em- 
ployees’ Fund Act, 1023; provisions of 
Acts to amend Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Act, 1021; establish- 
ment of Labour Board under Depart- 
ment of Labour Act, 1021. 


N.B.: administration of Wartime Labour 


Relations Regulations during 1946, 
1894; proclamation of Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations Act, 553. 


N.S.: modern industrial relation policies dis- 


cussed at conference of the Maritime 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 20; 
eighth annual Industrial Relations 
Conference of the Maritime Bureau of 
Industrial Relations, 20; regulations 
under Trade Union Act, 1683; annual 
conference on Industrial Relations at 
Dalhousie University, 1778. 


Ont.: enactment of Act, 840; amendment in 


Labour Relations Board Act’ re 
W.L.R.R., 843. 


Que.: administration of Act in 1945, 1684, 


1685; annual report of Department of 
Labour (1945-46), 1684; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1944-45), 
116; survey of union security pro- 
visions in collective agreements, con- 
ducted by Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of Laval University, 134-35. 


Sask.: annual report of Board (1946), 770; 


order of Labour Relations Board 
aueetes on ground of suspicion of bias, 


India: administration of legislation in 1945, 


1730. 


Italy: mediation machinery established in all 


plants—compulsory creation of factory 
commissions, 1250. 
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Labour Relations—Con. 


U.S.A.: appointment of panel of labour rela- 
tions experts to serve as special con- 
ciliators in industrial disputes, 125; 
trend toward profit-sharing plans, 1757; 
paid vacations and sick leave in 1945- 
46, 1602; establishment of joint train- 
ing school for supervisors and workers, 
490; state Labour Relations Board may 
not act in National Board’s field even 
if National Board declines to act, 850) 
findings of survey on collective bargain- 
ing with employer groups, 657; eleventh 
annual report of N.L.R.B., 635; collec- 
tive bargaining developments jin union 
health and welfare plans, 1126; enact- 
ment of Labour-Management. Relations 
Act, 943-48; President’s message of dis- 
approval, 943; application of State 
Labour Relations Act to certain per- 
sons employed by charitable, educa- 
tional or religious organizations in New 
York state, 285-86; arbitration pro- 
cedure established in building trades, 
282; administrative training course for 
supervisory employees instituted by 
Ford Motor Company, 1415; manage- 
ment-labour time study and production 
methods reported successful, 1415; pub- 
lication of journal by New York state 
School of Industrial Relations at 
Cornell University, 922; report on suc- 
cessful bonus plans drafted by U.A.W. 
and certain employers, 919; legislation 
governing public utilities in New 
Jersey, 62, in New York state, 62; 
recommendations of Labour-Manage- 
ment Advisory ‘Committee, 10; program 
adopted at fifty-first annual convention 
of National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 10; recommendations of National 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 206; 
summary of bulletin on Reconversion in 
Industrial Relations, 126. 

See also Legal Decisions; National Labour 
Relations Board (U.S.A.); Wartime 
Labour Relations Board; Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 


Labour Representation: 
Canada— 
submission of C.C. of L. to House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1103; requests representation on Board 
of Directors of Bank of Canada, 1585. 


Labour Standards: 
Canada— 
window cleaners’ code prepared by Cana- 
dian Standards Association, 775. 
review of 1947 publications on provincial 
labour standards, 1265. 
summary of 1947 edition of Provincial 
Labour Standards, governing child 
labour, holidays, hours of work, mini- 
mum wages and workmen’s compensa- 
tion, 1266. 
Australia: recommendations of Conference of 
Commonwealth and state labour minis- 
ters, 1822. 
See also National Bureau of Standards. 


Labour Statistics: 
See Statistics. 
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Labour Supply: 
resolutions adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining concerning 
recruitment and related problems, 1117. 
Canada— ; 
review of man-power situation in 1946 
(with chart and tables), 648-56. 
current labour market conditions for women, 
296. 
suspension of order prohibiting entry into 
Canada of contract labour, 628. 
United Kingdom: appeal for women workers 
to reduce labour shortages, 918. 


U.S.A.: report on social, economic and trade 
union aspects of labour in southern 
states, 18. 

Labour Transference: 
Canada— 
travelling expenses of transferred workers, 

Lr Aud 
774. 


statement of Minister of Labour on trans- 
fer of unemployed persons from Nova 
Scotia, 625. 

transfer of workmen from Nova Scotia to 
central Canada, 277. 


U.S.A.: regulations governing migratory 
labour in New York state, 62. 


Labour Turn-over: 
US.A— 


post-war turn-over of women workers in 
manufacturing industry, 637. 


Labour Unions: 
See Trade Unions. 


Labour Unity: 


Canada— 


resolution of C.C. of L., 1584. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
, 1574, 
U\S.A.: AF. of L and C.I.O. discuss labour 
unity, 636. 


Labour Welfare: 


Alta— 


provisions of new Labour Act (consolida- 
tion of Labour Welfare Act, etc.), 837, 
843. 


Labourers: 
Canada— 


immigration of workers from displaced 
persons’ camps, 1407. 


Laundries: 


Canada— 
increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 


Laval University: 


review of treatise on extension courses in 
co-operation, published by I.L.0., 622. 

survey on types of union security provisions 
in collective agreements, 134-35. 

Le Mouvement Ouvrier Canadien, book 
published by Department of Industrial 
Relations, 917. 
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Law Society of Upper Canada: 


summary of submission to House of Com- 


Lea, H. 


mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1102, 


W., Co-ordinator of Public Projects, 
Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply: 


text of paper on Timing of Public Invest- 


ment in Construction, 128. 


Lea Act (U.S.A.): 


ruled unconstitutional by Chicago District 


Court, 285. 


Legal Aid: 


Canada— 


rehabilitation 


work of Citizens’ Commit- 


tees, 386. 


Legal Decisions: 


Canada— 
monthly summary of legal decisions affect- 


ing labour, 202, 381, 554, 700, 846, 1028, 
1337, 1500, 1818. 


Exchequer Court reverses decision of regis- 


B.C.: 


Man.: 


NS.: 


Ont.: 


trar of shop cards—directs registration 
of pressmen’s label, 1818. 

Court. awards damages against boiler- 
makers’ union for violating member’s 
right to have application for reinstate- 
ment im union considered, 202; Court 
will not interfere with expulsion of 
union member in accordance with union 
law, 554; application of Hours of Work 
Act to C.P.R. Hotel in Victoria, 700; 
Court of Appeal holds that forty-four 
hour week applies to metal mines, 702; 
worker wrongfully dismissed cannot col- 
lect damages for time off work if he 


seeks no other job, 1028; Vancouver 
early closing by-law invalid under 
Shops Act, 1029; trade union ruled 


legal entity, 1247; trade union within 
scope of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act may be prosecuted 
under that Act—strikers fined, 1337; 
Company fined for illegal lockout, 1339; 
workmen’s, widows’ claims against the 
Crown upheld by Supreme Court of 
Canada, 1339; Vancouver convictions 
for obstructing traffic quashed by 
Supreme Court of Canada, 1340; Court 
dismisses appeal of laundry workers’ 
union—holds union may be prosecuted 
under Conciliation Act, 1500; prosecu- 
tion of union held up until its legal 
status determined, 1818; Supreme Court 
rejects application for order to require 
official to produce union records, 1818: 
validity of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act upheld in Supreme 
Court, 1819. 

early closing by-law under Shops Act 
cannot apply to Winnipeg, 1029. 
Court holds fishermen not employees— 
a regulations not applicable, 381- 
workman’s appeal against corporation 
of Toronto for wages and failure to 
provide work, dismissed, 555. 


Legal Decisions—Con. 


Que.: 


Sask.: 


Court holds that company liable for the 
compensation awarded the employee of 
another may require his examination by 
its physician, 846; bus boys in Montreal 
restaurant are employed by waiter not 
by proprietor, 847; damages awarded 
in Montreal for wrongful expulsion 
from union, 847; Appeal ‘(Court quashes 
conviction for dismissing trade union- 
ists, 1840; injunctions in shoe factory 
strike, 1340-41; Court dismisses shoe 
employers’ application for restraint of 
collective bargaining during agreement, 
1820. 
Labour Relations Board has no status 
to appeal question of jurisdiction—un- 
registered union lacks capacity to 
appear in Court, 203; Court holds fore- 
man not employer as defined by Mini- 
mum Wage Act, 555; failure of tele- 
grapher to follow procedure prescribed 
by agreement loses action for wrongful 
dismissal, 704; order of Labour Rela- 
tions Board quashed on ground of sus- 
picion of bias, 705; award of Saskatoon 
municipal pension not reviewable by 
Court, 848; post-office workers hired by 
postmaster are subject to Minimum 
Wage Act, 847; Supreme Court holds 
Labour Relations Board has legal 
status for purposes of Trade Union 
Act, 13841; brakeman’s widow loses 
claim against railway company, 1342; 
switchman allowed damages for negli- 
gence of Railway Company—latter’s 
appeal dismissed, 1342; labour laws 
held not to apply to Interprovincial 
Railway Companies, 1343; appeal drop- 
ped as provincial authority in labour 
relations resumed, 1821. 


Australia: standard hours reduced to forty— 


award of Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, 1596-1600. 


United Kingdom: House of Lords holds reg- 


US.A 


ular employer liable for negligence of 
workman temporarily hired to another, 
204; workman allowed to start after 


contractual hour is in “course of 
employment” when on way to work 
after the hour, 1345; introduction of 


Bill to permit actions against the 
Crown, 776; English Court of Appeal 
upholds damages award for failure to 
fence machinery in motion, 849; dam- 
ages for breach of Factories Act in 
dusty trade, 850; English employer, not 
workman, held liable for overloading 
crane, 1821; English Court awards 
damages against employers for statutory 
breaches, 1344; disability :mompensa- 
tion to be based on actual rates before 
and after accident regardless of eco- 
nomic changes, 1345. 


.. ruling by Supreme Court re collec- 


tion of portal-to-portal pay, 8; Court 
upholds Government’s action in soft- 
coal strike, 9; Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court rules unemployment benefits be 
denied when open shop employment 
refused, 125; Circuit Court holds 
worker’s dismissal for “dual unionism” 
under closed shop agreement unfair 
labour practice, 204; Supreme Court 
removes trainees from minimum wage 
regulations, 284; Court rules Lea Act 
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Legal Decisions—Con. 

(“anti-Petrillo” law) unconstitutional, 
285; soft coal miners comply with 
Supreme Court mandate, 492; Supreme 
Court upholds bargaining ‘rights of 
foremen, 492; Supreme Court upholds 
discharge for communist sympathies, 
493; courts rule on veterans’ re-em- 
ployment rights, 493; California Court 
rules that public servants should not 
belong to labour unions, 493; Supreme 
‘Court holds that employers must bar- 
gain with foremen’s unions, 556; time 
spent in preparing for work too trifling 
to warrant damages under Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 556; state Labour Rela- 
tions Board may not act in National 
Board’s field even if National Board 
declines to act, 8501; shipbuilding com- 
pany required to pay for “portal” 
time, 921. 


Lever Brothers, Limited: 
review of brochure on ‘union-management 
co-operation at Toronto plant, issued by 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 632, 


Lewis, John L., President, 
workers of America: 


compliance with Supreme Court mandate, 
49:2. 


United Muine- 


Libraries: 
Canada— 

publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 113, 615, 1083, 1557. 

minutes of early labour meetings presented 
to library of Department of Labour, 
1247. 

issuance of library catalogue by UI.C, 1191. 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Alta.— 
amendment in Act re licensing of motion 


picture machine operators, 839 ; 
amended regulation under Boilers Act, 
5IG1. 

B.C.: regulations under Boiler Inspection 
Act, 1334. 


Que.: new licensing regulations under Elec- 
trictans and Electrical Installations 
Act, 1817. 

new provisions under Electrical Inspec- 
tion and Licensing Act, 1493; amended 
regulations under Act, 201. 


Y oSask« 


Liens: 
See Mechanics Liens. 


Lighting: 
United Kingdom— 
improved lighting in coal mines—recom- 
mendation of Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, 1444. 


Liquor: 


Alta— 
new regulations under Government Liquor 
Control Act, 60. 
Ont.: regulations under Liquor Licence Act, 
2:00. 
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Living Standards: 
See Standard of Living. 


Loans: 


Canada— 

loans approved under National Housing Act 
in 1945 and 1946, 3006. 

amendments in National 
(1944), 1328. 

provisions of Veterans Business and Pro- 
fessional Loans Act, 214-15. 

amendment to National Housing Act to 


Housing Act 


lower cost of loans, requested by 
C.C.C.L., 502. 
Logging: 


See Lumbering. 


Lumbering: 
movement of farmers from Canada _ to 
United States to assist in woods oper- 
ations, 1764. 
Canada— 
man-power situation in 1946, 654. 
increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 
wage rates, hours and working conditions 
in the lumber and lumber products 
industries (1946), (sawmill products, 
planing mill, sash and door, and wooden 
furniture), 1374, 
employment of woods workers from dis- 
placed persons’ camps, 1245, 1407. 
collective agreement makes employees of 
lumber firm liable for illegal strikes, 
911, 
recommendations of T. and L.C re hos- 
pitalization and medical care in Ontario 
lumber camps, 1575. 
Que: inspection of camps during 1941-43— 
report of Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, 1664. 


Lyon, Brigadier J. E., Assistant Dzurector, 
Canadian Vocational Travning: 


remarks at conference of Vocational Triain- 
ing Advisory Council on transfer of 
training from C.V.T. to D.V.A., 1672. 


‘ 
Machinery: 
France— 
regulations to ensure safe working near 
dangerous machinery, 1417. 


Machinists: 
United Kingdom— 
five-day week for machinists and related 
workers, 7. 


Mackenzie, Rt. Hon. Ian, Minister of Vet- 


erans Affairs: 

on progress of rehabilitation of veterans 
during 1946, 915. 

on unemployment insurance contributions 
and benefits for veterans, 1812. 

announces proclamation of Veterans Busi- 
ness and Professional Loans Act, 214. 
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_MacNamara, Arthur, Deputy Minister of 


Labour: 


on the problem of the older worker, 1257. 

summary of article on employment of older 
workers, 4. 

extracts from address on the Department 
of Labour and the Mining Industry, 
119. 

on regulations under Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requiring employers to report 
job vacancies, 483. 

statement on return of prisoners of war to 
Europe, 4. 

extracts from address at Dominion-Pro- 
vineial Farm Labour Conference, 5. 

remarks at conferences of Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council, 854, 1670. 


Maintenance of Membership: 
definition, 135. 


Canada— 
text of award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague in meat packing industry, 
1793. 
Que.: number of agreements of C.CC.L., T. 


and L.C., C.C, of L., and other unions, 
containing maintenance-of-membership 
provisions, 135. 

U.S.A.: number of workers covered by main- 
tenance-of-membership provisions in 
1946, 919. 


Manitoba Sugar Company: 


admission of workers from Europe, for 
employment on sugar farms, 629. 


Man-power: 


resolutions adopted by I.L.:0. Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining concerning 
recruitment and related problems, 1117. 
Canada— 
review of man-power situation in 1946 (with 
chart and tables), 648-56. 

Australia: tripartite industrial conference 
urges men and women war workers to 
return to industry to alleviate pro- 
duction shortages, 1415. 

United Kingdom: summary of White Paper 
on Economic Survey for 1947, 506. 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 

report (with charts and tables) on post- 
war trend of real and money earnings 
in manufacturing, 949-53. 

increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 

high level of employment forecast, 911. 

man-power situation in 1946 in manu- 
facturing industries, 653. 

report of investigation under Combines 
Investigation Act into alleged combine 
in manufacture and 
supplies, 1264. 

dismissal pay provided under recent collec- 
tive agreements in manufacturing 
industry, 1756. 

seasonal variations of employment in the 
automobile and parts industry, 287. 

wage rates, hours and working conditions 
in the rubber products industry, 1164; 
in the motor vehicles industry, 1169. 

report on The Manufacturing Industries of 
ae 1945, issued by D. B. of S., 


sale of dental . 





Manufacturing—Con. 

U.S.A.: earnings regain wartime peak, 635; 
agreements providing wage increases in 
manufacturing industry, 636; number 
of wage earners covered by collective 
agreements in 1946, 919; post-war turn- 
over of women workers, 637; liability 
of juvenile workers to machine acci- 
dents, 1248; report on labour supply 
in the southern states, 18; labour 
relations program adopted at fifty-first 
annual convention of National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, 10. 


Maple Sugar: 
movement of harvesters from ‘Canada to the 
United States, 1763. 


Maritime Commission: 
See Canadian Maritime Commission. 


Marketing: 
Australia— i oe? 
proposed amendment to Constitution sub- 
mitted to Referendum, 286. 


Marshall, Herbert, Dominion Statistician: 
appointment as Canadian representative on 
I.L.0. Committee, 1765. 
presents brief at meetings of Standing 
comer iS on Immigration and Labour, 
4, 
Martin, Hon. Paul, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare: 
announces Dominion-provincial old age pen- 
sions agreements, 1408. 
introduces legislation to amend Old Age 
Pensions Act re amounts payable and 
eligibility requirements, 914. 
directs establishment of Inter-departmental 
Committee to study health insurance 
roe Federal Government employees, 
489, 


Matriculation: 
Canada— 

pre-matriculation classes under ©.V.T., 66, 
208, 210, 384, 560, 561, 712, 1031, 1189, 
1478, 1674. 

enrolment of veterans in pre-matriculation 
courses under C.V.T., 213, 558; number 
of veterans completing training in 
classes, 1756. 

remarks of Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director, 
C.V.T., at conference of ‘Regional Di- 
rectors, 1674. 

report on enrolment of veterans in pre- 
matriculation training, made at con- 
ference of Vocational Training Advis- 
ory ‘Council, 855-56. ) 

booklet on Vocational and Pre-Matricula- 
tion Training of Canada’s Veterans, 
issued by Department of Labour, 914. 


McCann, Hon. Dr. J. J., Minister of National 
Revenue: 


on decisions of N.W/L.B. re wage increases, 
and income tax deductions, 6. 


McCord, Charles, Director, Administrative 
Services, Department of Labour: 
appointment as substitute member of Ad- 
ministrative Board of ILO. Staff 
Pensions Fund, 1765. 
government representative at l101st session 
of Governing Body of I.L.0., 786. 
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McEachern, R. A., Editor, 
(Toronto): 


extracts from address at Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference of the Maritime 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, 20. 


McGowan, J. S., Durector, Department of 
Colonization and Agriculture, C.N.R.: 
summary of submission to Senate Standing 
Committee on Immigration and Labour, 

1108. 


McTague, Hon. Mr. Justice C. P.: 
arbitration award in meat packing dispute, 
1753, 1791-96. 


Financial Post 


Meals: 


See Canteens. 


Meat Packing Industry: 
Canada— 
arbitration award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. 
. McTague in meat packing dispute, 
1753, 1791-96. 
U.S.A.: guaranteed wage established in pack- 
ing company, 125; revision of wage 
structures and job classifications, 283. 


Meat Products Industry: 
Canada— 


wage rates, hours and working conditions 
in the meat products and edible plant 


products industries, 1850. 


Mechanies Liens: 


Alta.— 
amendment in Mechanics Lien Act, 839. 


Mediation: 
See Arbitration; Conciliation. 


Medical Examinations: 


application in Canada of conventions and 
recommendations (re young workers) 
adopted at 29th session of International 
Labour Conference, 316. 

United Kingdom— 

regulations under Factories Act (1937) 
governing fees for medical examina- 
ey for employment, 1417. 


Medical Research: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
scientific medical research, 9505. 


Medical Services: 
Canada— 

sick benefit and/or hospitalization fund 
established under recent collective 
agreement in clothing industry, 1411. 

review of activities of Associated Medical 
Services, Inc., 1170. 

activities of Industrial Health Division, 
described in annual report of Depari- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
488. 

legislative recommendations of C.C. of L., 
499. 


recommendations of T. and L.C. re hospit- 


alization and medical care in Ontario 
lumber camps, 1575. 
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Medical Services—Con. 

Alta.: hospital services for old age and blind 
pensioners and mothers receiving allow- 
ances, provided under Bureau of Public 
Welfare Act, 839. 

NS.: Pao epae of Company Doctors Act, 

Que.: provisions of Act to encourage estab- 

lishment of physicians in country dis- 

tricts, 1489. 

provisions of Hospitalization Services 

Plan, 280; amendments to Health Ser- 

vices Act, 1495, 1684; regulations under 

Hospitalization Act, 201, amended pro- 

visions, 1493; amended regulations un- 

der Public Health Act, 1336. 

U.S.A.: development of co-operative provision 
of medical care in 1946, 659, 1447; es- 
tablishment of Institute of Industrial 
and Social Medicine as industrial health 
unit, 922. 


See also Health; Sick Leave. 


Sask.: 


Medicine: 
US.A— 
establishment of Institute of Industrial and 


Social Medicine as industrial health 
unit, 922. 


Merchant Seamen: 
See Seamen. 


Metal Mining: 
See Mining. 


Metal Trades: 
meeting (second session) of I.L.0. Com- 
Sag on Metal Trades, in Stockholm, 
1770 
United Kingdom— 
statistics re distribution of man-power in 
metals and engineering, 508. 
U.S.A.: comprehensive insurance plan for 
New York metal workers, 778. 


Migration and Settlement: 

I.L.0. report on immigration regulations 
and policy in other countries, 647. 

application of miners’ invalidity and old 
age pensions schemes to immigrant 
workers, sought by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining, 1120. 

Canada— 

government immigration policy outlined in 
statement of Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Prime Minister of Canada, 644. 

meetings of Standing Committee on Immi- 
gration and Labour—Senate studies im- 
migration problems, 779-85, 1108. 

report of Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Labour, 1111. 

membership of Immigration-Labour Inter- 
departmental Committee, 772. 

N.ES. encourages Canadian employees to 
remain in Canada—statement of Min- 
ister of Labour, 771. ; 

immigration of workers from displaced per- 
sons’ camps, 1245, 1407, 1562. 

arrival and placement of domestic workers 
from displaced persons’ camps, 1562. 

\ immigration of Polish veterans, 628. 
increased number of Poles permitted entry 
to ‘Canada, 775. 
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Migration and Settlement—Con. 


admission of workers from Europe for 
employment in textile (Dionne Spinning 
Mill Company), and sugar beet indus- 
tries, 629, 1412. 

amendment in immigration regulations to 
include four new admissible classes, 122. 

amendment in Immigration Act re depend- 
ents of members of Armed Forces, 1327. 

immigration during 1946, 280. 

increase in immigration during six-month 
period ending September 30, 1946, 122. 

repeal of Chinese Immigration Act, 132’. 

suspension of order prohibiting entry into 
Canada of contract labour, 628. 

attitude of C.M.A. towards immigration, 
1115. 

resolution adopted by C.C.C.L., 1588; legis- 
lative recommendation, 502. 

resolution of C.C. of L., 1582; legislative 
recommendations, 499. 


legislative recommendation of R.T.B., 955. 


remarks of Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, at presentation of 
legislative program of T. and L. C., 
498, 
U.S:A.: Migrant Labour ...A Human Prob- 
lem—summary of report released by 
Department of Labour, 921; recom- 
mendation of National Conference on 
Labour Legislation re living and work- 
ing conditions of migratory workers, 
207. 


Military Pay: 


See Wages 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 


summary of 1947 edition of Provincial 
Labour Standards, 1266. 

enactment of legislation providing for na- 
tional minimum wage requested by 
C.C. of 'L., 500. 

Alta.: provisions of new Labour Act (con- 

solidation of Male and Female Mini- 

mum Wage Acts, etc.), 837, 843-44; 

exemption of truck drivers and helpers, 

and highway construction workers, from 

regulation under Labour Act, and Male 

Minimum Wage Order 1, 1333. 

B.C.: orders under Minimum Wage Act and 
Hours of Work Act governing overtime 
in shops for Christmas season, 1816. 

Female Minimum Wage Act—amendments 
in Act, 1018; No. 24 (mercantile in- 
dustry), 60; Order No. 24 (shops and 
offices), 845; Order No. 25 (manu- 
facturing), 198; Order 25A (pulp and 
paper industry), 1334; Order No. 27 
(beauty shops), 845; Order 28A (log- 
ging and sawmilling), 1334; No. 34 
(shops and offices), 845; Order No. 49 
(woodworking), 198; Order No. 51 
(household furniture -manufacturing), 
198; Order No. 55 (box manufactur- 

_ Ing), 198; Order No. 58 (carpenters), 

1334; Order No. 62 (shingle industry), 
198; Order No. 68 (Christmas tree 
industry), 845. 


Minimum Wages—Con. 


Male Minimum Wage Act—new section 
under Act, 1018; Order No. 1 (log- 
ging), 198, 1024, 1186 (amendment) ; 
No. 2 (apprentices), 1816; Order No. 
25 (manufacturing), 198; Order No. 
25A (pulp and paper industry), 1334; 
Order No. 27 (beauty shops), 845; 
Order 28A (logging and sawmilling), 
1334; Order No. 47 (fruit and vegetable 
industry), 845; Order No. 49 (wood- 
working), 198; Order No. 50 (sawmill 
industry), 198; Order No. 511 (house- 
hold furniture manufacturing), 198; 
Order No. 52A (bell boys), 1816; Order 
No. 55 (box manufacturing), 198; Order 
No. 58 (carpenters), 1334; Order No. 59 
(mercantile industry), 60; Order No. 62 
(shingle industry), 198; Order No. 68 
(Christmas tree industry), 845. 


Man: new regulations under Minimum Wage 


Act, 551; amended regulations under 
Act, 697; administration of regulations 
during 1946—annual report of Depart- 
ment of Labour, 621. 


N.B.: provisions of Minimum Wage Act 


(1945), 1894 


N.S.: Minimum Wage for Women Act— 


inerease in wage rates, 1817. 


Ont.: new section under Act, non-adoption of 


amending Bill, 842; provisions of new 
order governing women workers within 
scope of Act, 697; order governing 
female employees of certain telephone 
companies, 1025. 


Que.: amendments in Act, 1487; administra- 


tion of Act in 1945-46, 1686; annual 
report of Department of Labour 
(1945), 116. 

Minimum Wage Commission— 

By-law B-l (assessments on employers), 
1682. 

By-laws B-1-B and B-1-C (levy on employers 
in timber-driving and forest opera- 
tions), 1683. 

No. 3 (holidays with pay), 380. 

No. 4 (overtime), 698; (firemen and 
policemen), 699; (temporary workers), 
699; (amendments to general order), 
698; (stationary enginemen and _fire- 
men), 699. 

No. 7 (shoe counter industry), 846. 

No. 10 (pasteurization, manufacture and 

distribution of dairy products), 846. 

No 13 (match industry), 699. 

No. 14 (real estate undertakings), 699. 

No. 15 (waste paper industry), 699. 

No. 16 (butter and cheese wholesale and 
export establishments), 700. 

No. 17 (laundry, dry cleaning, dyeing, 
carpet cleaning and allied service estab- 
lishments in Montreal district), 700. 

No. 19 (hosiery workers), 200. 





No. 22: (bricks and building blocks manu- 


facturing), 1026. 

No. 23 (taverns, Montreal and district), 
381 

No. 25 (waste materials industry), 700. 

No. 28 (dyeworks and laundries in Quebec 
and Quebec West), 846. 

No. 30 (manufacture of wooden boxes and 
other wooden objects), 700. 

No. 31 (tailors and dressmakers in Quebec 
City), 846. 

No. 32 (mattress and upholstering industry 
Beak: Levis and Quebec West), | 


INDEX 


Minimum Wages—Con. 
Minimum Wage Commission—Con. 


No. 33 (wholesale foodstufis in Quebec dis- 
trict), 846. 

No. 34 (ice industry and ice trading in 
Quebec City and district), 1026, 

No. 36 (foundries, Hull), 700. 

No. 43 (war industries), 700 


Sask. administration of Act in 1946, 769; new 
orders under Act re hours of work and 
overtime, 1027; amendments in Act re 
pay for public holidays, 1492, 1493; 
revised orders under Act governing pub- 
lic holidays; hotels, restaurants and 
hospitals; long distance truckers; jan- 
itors and caretakers; summer resorts, 
1026; amendment in Workmen’s Wage 
Act, 1493; Court holds foreman not 
employer as defined by Minimum Wage 
Act, 555; post-office workers hired by 
postmaster are subject to Minimum 
Wage Act, 847. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Wages Reg- 
ulation Order governing minimum rates 
for restaurant workers, 1346; increased 
minimum wages for farm workers in 
England and Wales, 1892. 

Switzerland: ratification of I.L.0. convention 
governing minimum wage fixing mach- 
inery, 1123. 

U\S.A.: violation of Fair Labour Standards 
Act and Public Contract’s Act in 1946, 
778; Supreme Court removes trainees 
from minimum wage regulations, 284; 
inclusion of male workers under mini- 
mum wage law in Massachusetts, 62; 
appointment of wage boards to recom- 
mend revision of minimum rates for 
women and minors in hotel, restaurant 
and laundry industries, in New York 
state, 11; recommendations of Nationa! 
Conference on Labour Legislation, 206; 
support of adequate minimum wage for 
farm workers pledged by pA: Besioget La, 
1774. 


Mining: 


second meeting of I.L.O Industrial Com- 
mittee on Coal Mining, in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1116; Canadian participa- 
tion, 788. 

Canada— 

increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 

man-power situation in 1946, 654. 

The Department of Labour and the Mining 
Industry—extracts from address by 
Deputy Minister of Labour at conven- 
tion of Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, 119. 

summary of report of Royal Commission on 
Coal, 302-10. 

recommendation of C.C of L., 1585. 

B.C.: application of 44-hour apple to metal 
mines upheld by Court. of Appeal, 702. 

N.S.: coal miners granted wage _ increase, 
1753; amendments in Coal Mines Reg- 
ulation Act, 1331, 

Que : mine rescue stations provided by new 
regulation under Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1683. 

Australia: policy of Joint Coal Board estab- 
lished to administer measures to 
remedy conditions in coal industry in 
New South Wales, 1416. 


Mitchell, Hon. 
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Mining—Con. 


United Kingdom: five-day week in coal mines, 
632; coal production under five-day 
week, 918; conciliation machinery in 
coal mining industry, 513; improved 
lighting in coal mines—recommendation 
of Technical Advisory Committee, 1444; 
importance of coal production em- 
phasized in White Paper on Hconomic 
Survey for 1947, 506, 508; production 
program for 1947, 509. 

US.A.: provisions of new collective agree- 
ments in coal mines, 1099; collective 
bargaining in coal ‘mining industry, 
Gok; soft coal miners comply with 
Supreme Court mandate, 492; federal 
mine safety code incorporated in new 
agreement in coal mines, 1100; research 
on miners’ diseases (silicosis, etc.), 
planned by U.M.W, 9211. 


Humphrey, Minister of 
Labour: 


statement on amendments to Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, 132-34. 

tables Industrial Relations Bill (No. 338) 
in House of Commons, 923. 

statement on Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 927. 

statement on labour relations regulations, 
484. 

tables conventions and recommendations 
adopted at 29th session of International 
Labour Conference, in House of Com- 
mons, 316, 

statement on ratification by Canada of 
Instrument for the Amendment of the 
Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization and the Final 
Articles Revision Convention, 1946, 
II, 

on high level of employment in Canada, 911. 

on agreement between Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and various shipping companies, 
1247. 

on employment opportunities in Canada for 
Canadians, 771. 

on settlement of dispute over vacations with 
pay for railway employees, 1562. 

on Act respecting the Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Company, 1326. 

announces further immigration of Polish 
veterans to work on farms, 628. 

on admission of labour to Canada for 
employment in textile and sugar beet 
industries, 629. 

on placement of domestic workers from dis- 
placed persons’ camps, 1562. 

announces Polish veterans permitted to pur- 
chase or rent own farms, 1757. 

advocates exchange of building tradesmen, 
629). 

on exchange of harvesting units between 
Canada and the United States, 775. 

statement on transfer of unemployed per- 
sons from Nova Scotia, 277, 625. 

on results of survey of handicapped workers, 
123. 

on extension of coverage of unemployment 
insurance, 1813. 

announces discontinuance of Government 
aid for repatriation to Japan, 1411. 

closing of Japanese placement hostel at 
Moose Jaw, 1246. 

accepts minutes of early labour meetings for 
Department of Labour library, 1247 _ 
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Mitchell, Hon. Humphrey—Con. 


extracts from New Year’s message, l. 

Labour Day message, 1241. 

announces appointments to U.I.C. Advisory 
Committee, 916. 

announces retirement of Dr. Allon Peebles, 
Director of Research and Statistics, 
Department of Labour, 1411. 

statement on use of C V.T. plan by veter- 
ans, 1756. 

extracts from address at conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
854, 1670. 

extracts from address 
Conference of the 
Industry, 298. 

remarks at fiftieth anniversary celebration 
of Ottawa Allied Trades and Labour 
Association, 1248. 

reply to presentation of Dominion legisla- 
tive program of C.C.CL., 502. 

remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of C.C. of L., 501; at 
convention of, 1577. 

reply to Dominion legislative proposals of 
T. and L.C., 497; extracts from address 
at convention of, 1569. 


at Joint National 
Construction 


Montreal! University: 
functions and purposes of Industrial Rela- 
tions Sections, Faculty of Social 

Sciences, 686 


Morale: 
See Human Motivation in Industry. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 


extracts from letter assailing dual loyalty 
of Communist unions, 1098. 

summary of submission to House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1105. 

extracts from New Year’s message, 2; from 
Labour Day message, 1242; from con- 
vention address, 1576. 

reply to Right Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply, at presenta- 
tion of Dominion legislative program of 
C.C ot ee’ 501; 


Mothers’ Allowances: 

Canada— 

Naaeaes allowances urged by C.C. of L., 
1582. 

Alta: regulations under Bureau of Public 
Welfare Act governing recipients of 
mothers’ allowances and their depen- 
dents, 1497; hospital services for 
mothers receiving pensions, provided 
under Act, 839. 


Man.: repeal of certain reculations under 
Child Welfare Act, 845. 
Ont.: new regulations under Mothers’ Allow- 


anees Act, 1498. 
Que.: amendments in Needy Mothers’ Assis- 
tance Act, 1489. 
See also Children’s 


Allowances; 
Allowances. 


Family 


Motion Pictures: 
Alta. — 
amendment in Amusements Act re licensing 
Peer picture machine operators, 
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Motivation in Industry: 
See Human Motivation in Industry. 


Motor Transportation: 
See Motor Vehicles; Transportation. 


Motor Vehicles: 


Canada— 
wage rates, hours and working conditions 
in motor vehicles industry, 1169; in 
the motor vehicle parts and accessories 
industry, 1532. 
D.B. of S. report on sales and financing of 
motor vehicles, 1393. 
amendment to provincial law (Quebec) gov- 
erning accident prevention, requested 
by C.C.C.L, 1588. 
new regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act governing motor vehicle repair 
trade, 196-97. 
amendments in Highway Traffic Act re 
minimum age of farm truck and speed 
tractor drivers, and chauffeurs, 1023 
regulations under Factories Act gov- 
erning safety in motor vehicle repair 
shops, 1499: 
See also Transportation. 


Alta.: 
Man.:: 


Sask.: 


Municipalities: 
Man.— 

amendment in Municipal Act re pensions 
for municipal officials, 1023; re “relief” 
benefits, 1023. 
revised section of Cities and Towns 
Act re provision of retirement pension 
Heh eee officers and employees, 
1489. 
Sask.: provisions of Social Aid Act (1947), 

1495. 


Que.: 


Murchison, C. A. L., K.C.: 
appointment as unemployment 
commissioner, 6, 916. 


Murdock, Hon. Senator James, P.C.: 
chairman at initial meeting of Standing 
Committee on Immigration and Labour, 
Labour, 779 


Philip, President, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations: 
address at convention of C.I.0., 1775. 


insurance 


Murray, 


Musical Instruction: 
USA — 
musical instruction as an aid in rehabilita- 
tion of veterans, 1250. 


Muttart, Limited, M.D.: 


agreement makes employees liable for illegal 
strikes, 911. 


Mutual Aid Board (Canada): 


summary of final report, 490. 


National Bureau of Standards: 
Canada— 
establishment recommended by C.C. of L., 
500. ; 

National Emergency Transitional Powers 
Act (1945); 

extension, 696, 

replaced by Continuation of Transitional 
Measures Act (1947), 1327. 
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National Employment Committee (U.I.C.): 
meeting, 221. 
appointment of Judge W. J. Lindal, chair- 
man, 916. 
studies placement of older workers, 1484. 
meeting with Maritime Committee, 708. 


National Employment Service: 
See Employment Service. 


National Expenditure: 
See Expenditure. 


National Film Board: 

distribution of labour films, 1247. 

A Man with a Plan—filmstrip depicting 
benefits of labour-management produc- 
tion committees, 1003. 

Take it up with the L.M.P.C—film released 
by Department of Labour, 1759. 

acne recommendation of T. and L.C., 

\ e 


National Harbours Board: 
legislative recommendation of T. and L.C., 
497, 


National Health and Welfare, Department 

of: 

activities of Industrial Health Branch de- 
scribed in annual report, 488. 

report on administration of old age and 
blind pensions, 775. 

health and working conditions of federal 
government employees investigated by 
Civil Service Health Division, 489. 

establishment of Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee to study health insurance for 
federal government employees, 489. 

issues booklet on Noise and Vibration Con- 
trol, 789. 

activities re industrial hygiene commended 
by C.C. of iL., 499. 


National Housing Act: 
eee Housing. 


National Income: 
See Income. 


National Institute of Houseworkers (United 
Kingdom): 
functions, 776. 


National Joint Commitices: 


establishment recommended by Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee of I.L.0., 146. 


National Labour Code: 
See Labour Code. 


National Labour Relations Act (U.S.A.): 
amended by Labour-Management ‘Relations 
Act, 946. 
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National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 

eleventh annual report, 635. 

changes in policy re interpretation of 
Wagner Act, 490. 

strike to enforce violation of Wagner Act 
ruled illegal by Board, 284. 

dismisses unfair labour charge brought by 
United Steelworkers ('C.1.0.), 491. 

upholds employer’s right to report on nego- 
tiations, 491. 

state Labour Relations Board may not act 
in National Board’s field even if 
National ‘Board declines to act, 850. 


National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
ations: ; 
discontinuance of labour exit permits, 277. 


National War Labour Board (Canada): 
decisions of Board re wage increases and 
relation to income tax deductions, 6. 
DECISIONS OF BOARD: 
se ais ee Company, Limited, Stellarton, 
66. 
rae Gas Engines Limited, Bridgewater, 
64. 


Building Products Limited, and La Federa- 
tion Nationale des Travailleurs de la 
Pulpe et du Papier Inc. (Pont Rouge), 
28 


Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 165. 

Canada Veneers Limited, and Industrial 
Union of Veneer Workers, Local No. 1, 
30), 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and cer- 

tain employees, 167. 

Breton Bus and Tram Company, 

Limited, and Brotherhood of Railroad 

Trainmen, Lodge 684, Cape Breton, 25. 

Charlebois Hat Incorporated and National 
Syndicate of the Hat Industry, Mont- 
real, 29. 

Dow Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, 
and United Mineworkers of America, 
District 50, Sarnia, 26 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, and 
Sudbury Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ Union, Local 598, 24. 

Eudore Fournier et Fils, 323. 

Halifax Shipyards Limited, et al, 322. 

Imperial Oil Limited, Producing Depart- 
ment (Western Operations), Royalite 
Oil Company, Limited, Madison 
Natural Gas Company, Limited, Valley 
Pipe Line Company, Limited, 27. 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire and 
Enginemen, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, 23. 

Northern Foundry and Machine Company, 
Limited, and United Steelworkers of 
America, Local 3707, Sault Ste. Marie, 
24. 

Pacific Coyle Navigation Company, Limited, 
Marpole Towing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited, Victoria Tug Company 
Limited, M. R. Cliff and B.C. Mills 
Towing Company, Limited, Young and 
Gore Tugboat Company, Limited, and 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, 27. 


Cape 
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National War Labour Board—Con. 
DECISIONS OF BoAarD—Con. 
Railway Express Agency Incorporated, 164. 
Western Canada Motor Car Company, 
Limited, Carter Motor Car Company, 
Limited, and International Association 
of Machinists, Winnipeg, 2il. 


National War Labour Board (U.S.A.) : 
dissolution, and review of wartime func- 
; tions, 285. 
Nationalization: 
Canada— 
establishment of government-owned and con- 
trolled banking system urged by C.C. 
of L., 1585. : 


Natural Resources: 
Canada— 
national reserve of public projects as factor 
in stabilizing employment—text of 
paper on Timing of Public Investment 
in Construction, 128, 13. 


Navigation: 
resolution of I1L,0. Industrial Committee 
on Inland Transport re Rhine Navi- 
gation, 1122. 


Neilson, Richmond H., 
Labour: 
death of, 14/13. 


Netherlands: 
trade union membership as at January lI, 
1947, 1759. 
study on collective agreements, 1124. 


Department of 


Neurosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


New Zealand: 
secret ballot before striking required of 
trade unionists in amendment to Indus- 
trial ‘Conciliation and Arbitration ‘Act, 
1759. 
results of study on eyestrain in industry, 
Wag 


‘Newburyport Plan” (U.S.A.): 


scheme for reducing prices, 9/22. 


Newfoundland Federation of Labour: 


extracts from address of R. J. Fahey, fra- 
ternal delegate to convention of T. and 


PCsle7l: 
““No-Strike” Clause: 
Canada— ' 


text of award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague in meat packing dispute, 1794. 


Noise: 
Canada— 


summary of booklet on Noise and Vibration 
Control, 789. 


Non-Production Bonus: 
US A— 


extent of non-production bonuses in 1945- 
46, 1781. 


Norway: 
study on collective agreements, 1124. 


Nurses: 
United Kingdom— | 
report on recruitment and 
nurses, 14:23. 


training of 


Nursing: 
Alta. 


regulations under 
(1947), 1334. 





Nursing Orders Act 


Occupational Classifications: 
Canada— 
industrial classifications (war industries) 
listed under Schedule A (now repealed) 
of Wartime Liabour Relations [Regula- 
tions, 132. 
jobs specially suitable for older workers, 
job evaluation plan of ‘Canadian Ingersoll- 
Rand Company, Limited, 1097. 
training-on-the-job opportunities for veter- 
ans as discovered by N.E.S., 120. 
U.S.A.: revision of job classifications in steel 
and meat-packing industries, 283. 


Occupational Hazards: 


Canada— 
hazards of coal mining described in report 

of ‘Royal Commission on Coal. 304. 

United Kingdom: draft health and welfare 
regulations for pottery industry, 1752. 

U.S.A.: minimum age for employment in 
specified hazardous occupations in state 
of Maine, 1737. 


Occupational Information Service: 
Canada— 


functions described at conference of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council, 1672. 


Old Age Pensions: 


See Pensions. 


Qider Workers: 
Canada— 
report (with charts) on the problem of 
the older worker, 1251-58. 
employment of older workers discussed by 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 4, 1257. 
placement of older workers studied by 
National Employment ‘Committee, 1484. 
Oanadian Corps of Commissionaires  as- 
ae in rehabilitation of older workers, 
proportion of older men in mining labour 
force described in report of Royal Com- 
mission on Coal, 308. 
United Kingdom: industrial accidents to 
old persons, outlined in annual report 
of Inspector of Factories (1945), 152. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven: 
Canada— 
provision of collective agreements in fishing 
industry, 1433. 
See also Sunday (Labour. 


Ontario Rehabilitation Committee: 


issues Digest of reports of rehabilitation 
conferences. 1776. 


INDEX 


“Open-End” Wage: 
definition, 1411. 
Canada— 
“open-end wage clause” in agreement in 
rubber industry, 1411. 
Gpen Shop: 
US.A— 
unemployment benefits denied when open 
shop employment refused, 125. 


Grders in Council: 

P.C. 204 (application for special bonus for 
merchant seamen), 196. 

P.C. 302 (amendment to Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations), 132. 

P.C. 401 (termination of appointment of 
steel controller), 124. 

P.C. 467 (extended coverage under Vet- 
erans’ Insurance Act), 387. 

P.C. 600 (Advisory Committee on veter- 
ans’ dependents overseas), 559. 

P.C. 647 (application in Canada of con- 


ventions and recommendations’ of 
SHS CRE Oe eee a hai 
P.C. 657 (discontinuance of labour exit 


permits). 277. 

P.C. 1003 (Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations continued in force), 696. 

P.C. 1003 (amendments), 132. 

P.C. 1112 (extension of National Emer- 
gency Transitional Powers Act, 1945), 

P.C. 1118 (N.E.S. regulations, 1947), 569. 

P.C. 1166 (revocation of certain orders and 
regulations under National EKmergency 
Transitional Powers Act), 696. 

P.C. 1233 (revocation of Section 3, of ‘P.C. 
ee re administration of W.L.R.R.), 
843. 

P.C. 1329 (suspension of order prohibiting 
entry of contract labour), 628. 

Hott (entry of Poles into Canada), 


P.C. 1820 {revocation of PC. 2911 re 
administration of W.L.R.R. in Ontario), 
843. 

P.-C. 4020 (incorporation of provisions gov- 
erning appointment of industrial dis- 
putes inquiry commissions in P.C, 1003), 


32: 
P:C. 5270 (new regulations under Explosives 
Act), 196. 


P.C. 48/1880 (travelling expenses of trans- 
ferred workers), 774. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 


the Professions: 
thirteenth report, 1413. 


Ottawa Allied Trades and Labour Associa- 
ation: 
fiftieth anniversary, 1248. 


Out-of-Work Benefits: 


Canada— 
out-of-work benefits paid under Post-Dis- 
charge ([Re-establishment Order, 213, 
558, 
report (with table) on number of veterans 
receiving benefits under Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order during period 
October, 1945, to October, 1946, 63, 64. 
number of veterans receiving benefits and 
payments made under Veterans’ Re- 
habilitation Act during 1946, 9115. 
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Cutput: 
See Productivity. 


Overtime: 
Canada— 


overtime rates of pay for plant employees 
in certain industries: 
agricultural implements, 1536, 1537. 
brewery products, 995, 99'7. 
edible plant products—flour milling, 
1854, 1856; bread and cake baking, 
1857, 1858; biscuit manufacturing, 
1860, 1861; confectionery manu- 
facturing, 1862, 1864. 
electrical machinery and 
1725. 
fishing, 1434, 1442. 
meat products, 1851, 1852. 
motor vehicle parts and accessories, 
34. 
motor vehicles, 1169. 
pulp and paper, 989, 993. 
radio sets and parts, 1728, 1729. 
rubber products, 1165, 1168. 
sawmill products, 1377—planing mill, 
sash and door, 1381; wooden furni- 
ture, 1383, 1386. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
TC aie: 
Alta.: provisions of Labour Act, 836, 844. 
B.C.: regulations under Hours of Work Act, 
60; order under Minimum Wage Act 
and Hours of Work Act governing over- 
time in shops for Christmas season, 
1816. 
new regulations under Minimum Wage 


Act governing male and female workers, 
358. 

Que.: permits issued during 1945, 1688. 

United Kingdom: increase in rates paid to 
merchant seamen under agreements 
negotiated by National Maritime Board, 
633-34; increased overtime rates for 
farm workers in England and Wales, 
1892. « 


apparatus, 


Man.: 


Packinghouse Workers: 
‘Canada— 


arbitration award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. 
P. McTague in meat packing dispute, 
1753, 1791-96. 

resolution of ‘C.C. of L. re packinghouse 
workers’ strike, 1582. 


U.S.A.: guaranteed annual wage plan estab- 
lished in packing company, 125; review 
of wage structures and job classifica- 
tions, 283. 


Paper: 
See Pulp and Paper Industry. 


Payrolls: 


See Salaries; Wages. 


Peebles, Dr. Allon, Director of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Labour: 


statement at meeting of Standing Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Labour, 780. 
retirement, 1411. 
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Pensions: 

report on miners’ invalidity and old age 
pensions schemes requested by I.L.0. 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining, 
1120. 

Canada— 

group pension plans issued by Annuities 
Branch, Department of Labour, 488. 

pension plans for older workers, 1254. 

rehabilitation work of Citizens’ Committees, 

, 386. 

pension schemes for coal miners outlined 
in report of Royal Commission on Coal, 
306. 

revised pension plan of Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, 1094. 

retirement pension plan of Dominion 
Stores, Limited, 570. 

pension plan of George Weston, Limited, 
1501. 

pensions for invalids requested by C.C.C.L., 
1588. 

Alta.: hospital services for old age and blind 
pensioners and mothers receiving allow- 
ances, provided under Bureau of Public 
Welfare Act, 839; application of Public 
Service Pension Act to employees of 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1024; 
regulations under Bureau of Public 
Welfare Act governing old age and 
blind pensioners, 1497; recommendations 
of Federation of Labour, 259. 

B.C.: legislative resolution re Dominion Old 

Age Pensions Act, defeated, 1020 

| new wand amended provisions of Old 

Age and Blind Persons’ Pensions Act, 

1022; amendment in Brandon Charter, 

1023; amendment in Municipal Act re 

pensions for municipal officials, 1023; 

legislative resolutions re old age and 

blind persons’ pensions defeated, 1023. 

N.S.: amendment in Old Age Pensions Act, 
1332. 


Ont.: amended regulations under Old Age 
Pensions Act, 1498; regulations under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act provid- 
ing for establishment of superannuation 
plan, 1025. 

Que.: general report of Old Age and Blind 
Pensions Commission, 117; revised sec- 
tion of Cities and Towns Act re provi- 
sion of retirement pension for munici- 
pal officers and employees, 1489. 

Sask.: award of Saskatoon municipal pension 
not reviewable by Court, 848; amend- 
ment in Railway Act recommended in 
legislative resolution, 1496. 

U.S.A.: pension plan established at Ford 
Motor Company, 920; rejected, 1758; 
officers’ pension fund established by 
garment workers’ union, 11; royalty on 
tonnage for health and retirement fund 
raised under new agreement in coal 
mines, 1100; collective bargaining on 
pensions and compulsory retirement, 
recommended by N.L.R B., 284; amend- 
ment to Social Security Act requested 
by A.F’. of L., 1774; extension of cover- 
age of old age and survivors’ insurance 
recommended by Social Security Board, 
in annual report, 283. 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 


Pensions—Con. 
Canada— 

new regulations, 1497. 

amended provisions, 1327. 

report on administration of old age and 
blind pensions by Department of 
National Health and Welfare, 775. 

amendment to Act re amounts payable and 
eligibility requirements, 914. 

Dominion-provincial agreements, 14108, 1682. 

financial and statistical summary concern- 
ing old age and blind pensioners as at 
December 31, 1946, 271; as at March 
31, 1947, 763; as at June 30, 1947, 1404; 
as at September 30, 1947, 1890. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
502. 

recommendations of C.C. of L. 500, 1582. 

legislative recommendations of R.T.B., 955. 

improved legislation urged by T. and L.C., 
496. 


Perfect Union Shop: 
definition, 185. 
Que.— 
number of agreements of C.C.C.L., T. and 


S., |C.C.. of .L. ‘and: other . unions, 
containing perfect union shop provi- 
sions, 135. 
Permits: ; 
See Child Labour; Juvenile Employment; 
Labour Exit Permits; Overtime; 
Shifts. 


Personnel Management: 
Canada— 
health program for employees of Bell Tele- 

phone Company of Canada, 1815. 

United Kingdom: development of principle 
of personnel management noted in 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1945), 150. 

U.S.A.: summary of bulletin on Reconversion 
in Industrial Relations, 126. 


Petrillo, James, President, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians: 


Lea Act (“anti-Petrillo” law) ruled uncon- 
stitutional, 285. 


Petroleum: 


meeting of Petroleum Committee (I.L.0.) 
in Los Angeles, 138, 313. 

new regulations under Fires Prevention 
Act and Factories Act re petroleum 
products, 200. 


Man.:: 


Phelan, Edward J., Director General, Inter- 
national Labour Office: 


on official relationship of 
United Nations, 12. 


IT.L.0. with 


Physicians: 
Que.— 
provisions of Act to encourage establish- 
ment of physicians in country districts, 
1489. 
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-Pieard, Gerard, President, Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour: 


summary of submission to House of Com- 
se Industrial Relations Committee, 
VUid, 
presents Dominion legislative program, 501. 
extracts from New Year’s message, 2; from 
Labour Day message, 1244; from con- 
vention address, 1586. 


Picketing: 

Canada— 

Pet recommendations of C.C. of L., 
500. 

prohibition of mass picketing recommended 
by C.M.A., 1114. 

U.S.A.: enactment of legislation to curb juris- 
dictional disputes, 1414; prohibition of 
mass picketing urged by National 
Association of Manufacturers, 10; 
picketing and sabotage, in Texas, pro- 
hibited under legislation governing pub- 
lic utilities, 1414 


J. M., Canadian Construction Asso- 
ciation: 

report on apprentice requirements of con- 
struction industry, 631. 


Pigott, 


Pilotage By-laws: 
See Canada Shipping Act. 


Placements: 
Canada— ) 
placement of domestic workers from dis- 
placed persons’ camps, 1562. 
number of placements under Dominion- 
Provincial Farm Labour Program in 
1946, 5. 
funetions of Community Youth Placement 
Centres established by N.E.S., 642. 
placement of ex-service women in western 
provinces, 385. 
placement of older workers studied by 
National Employment Committee, 1484. 
closing of Japanese placement hostel at 
Moose Jaw, 1246. 
U\S.A.: placement of handicapped workers, 
126. 


‘Police: 
Ont.— 
provisions of Act governing collective bar- 
gaining and arbitration, 841; new sec- 
tion under Act forbidding municipal 
police to join trade union, etc., 841 


Polish Veterans: 


Canada— 
immigration to Canada to work on farms, 
28. 
permission to purchase or rent own farms, 
1757. 
inereased number permitted entry to 
Canada, 775. 


activities of Canadian Mission appointed to 
select Polish veterans, 1750. 


Polish Workers: 


Canada— 
admission of labour from Europe for employ- 
ment in mills of Dionne Spinning Mill 
Company, 629, 1412. 


Political Action: 
Canada— 
resolution of C.C. of L., 1580. 
resolution on political affiliations of mem- 


bers, adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C., 1574, 


U\S.A.: establishment of “Kducational and 
Political League” by A.F. of L., 1774. 
Poll Tax: 
Alta.— 


provisions of Town and Village Act re 
municipal and school taxes, 839. 


Population: 
Canada— 
increase in population indicated in D.B. 
of S. annual estimate, 835. 


Portal-to-Portal Pay: 
US.A— 

Portal-to-Portal Pay Act signed by Presi- 
dent Truman, 777. 

shipbuilding company required to pay for 
“yortal” time, 921. 

claims for collection of retroactive portal- 
to-portal pay, 8. 

time spent in preparing for work too trifling 
to warrant damages under Fair Labour 
Standards Act, 556. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order: 


report (with table) on number of veterans 
receiving benefits during period Oct- 
ober, 1945 to October, 1946, 63, 64. 

awards granted under Order, 213-14, 558-59. 


Postage: 
Canada— 
provision of postal-free delivery of regula- 


tion food parcels to United Kingdom 
during emergency requested by (C.C. 
of L., 1585. 

Potatoes: 


movement of potato harvesters between 
Canada and the United States, 1762. 


Pottery Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
draft health and welfare regulations for the 
pottery industry issued under author- 
ity of Factories Act, 1752. 
recommendations of Pottery Working 
Party 155. 


Power: 
United Kingdom— 
situation in 1947 outlined in White Paper 
on Hconomic Survey for 1947, 509. 


Pre-Matriculation: 
See Matriculation. 


Preferential Shop: 


definition, 135. 
Canada— 
agreements in fishing industry containing 
preference in hiring clause, 1428, 1429. 
Que.: puniie of agreements of C.C.C.L., a ke 
and L.C., C.C. of L. and other unions, 
containing provisions for preferential 
shop, 135. 
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Pressmen’s Label: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Price Control: 


Canada— 
extensive measure of decontrol announced 
by Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent, Acting 
Minister of Finance, 1545. 
statement of Hon. D, C. Abbott, Minister 
of Finance, on removal of price control 
from additional goods and services, 486. 


extracts from radio iaddress of Hon. Colin 
Gibson, Secretary of State, on price 
and related controls, 1546. 

Combines Investigation Commission and 
price decontrol, 1408. 

reason for existence of continued price con- 
trol, described in annual report of 
W.P.T.B. (1946), 598. 

legislative recommendations of C.C.C.L., 
501; other recommendations, 1587. 


legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
499; remarks of Pat Conroy, 501; of 
A. R. Mosher, 501; of Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, 501; resolution adopted, 1580- 


81. 
continuance of wartime price controls 
urged by T. and L.C., 495; resolution 


adopted at convention, 1573. 
Belgium: resolutions taken at meeting of 
National Conference of Labour, 1605. 


U.S.A.: authority to reimpose controls in 
fight against inflation sought by Presi- 
dent Truman, 1757; dissolution of 
N.W.L.B., and review of wartime 
activities re price control, 285. 


Price Decontrol: 


Canada— 
government policy described in annual 
report (1946) of W.P.T.B., 601-2. 
Combines Investigation Commission and 
price decontrol, 1408. 


Prices: 


comparison of prices in Canada and United 
States, 102. 


Canada— 
the cost-of-living index and its meaning, 

952. 
(Combines Investigation Commission and 


price decontrol, 1408. 
monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
prices of staple foods, coal and rentals, 
102, 260, 461, 604, 753, 899, 1072, 1229, 
1394, 1546, 1738, 1876. 
annual report (1946) of W.P.T.B., 598. 
recommendations of C.C.C.L., 1587, 
recommendation of C.C. and L. re farm 
prices, 1585, 


enactment of “Fisheries Prices Support 
Act” recommended by T. and L.C., 
1575; 

Alta.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 259. 


United Kingdom: establishment of new cost- 
of living index, 917; recommendations 


of T.U.C., 1589, 





Prices—Con. 

U.S.A.: comparison of prices in Canada and 
the United States, 102; increase in cost 
of living from 1945 to 1947, 635-36; 
recommendations of economic report 
delivered by President Truman to Con- 
gress, 512; government. prosecutes firms 
for price conspiracies, 1248; “Newbury- 
port Plan” for reducing cost of living 
922; report on collective agreements 
providing adjustments of wages to cost 
of living, 792. \ 


Prisoners of War: 
Canada— 
statement of Deputy Minister of Labour on 
return of war prisoners to Europe, 4. 
Private Enterprise: 
Austrialia— 
maintenance of free and private enterprise 
urged at tripartite industrial confer- 
ence, 1416. 
Privileges and Immunities Act: 
provisions, 1328. 
Production Bonus: 
See Incentive Wage Plans. 
Productivity: 
production and employment in iron and 
steel industry, 1767, and in metal 
trades, 1770—reports of International 
Labour Office presented ‘at second ses- 
sion of I.L.0. Industrial Committee. 
recommendations of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee of 
I.L.0., at meeting in Brussels, 148. 
need for increased production stressed by 
Textiles Committee of I.L.0. at meet- 
ing held in Brussels, 140. 
Canada— 
productivity as a problem of the older 
worker, 1254. 
study (with charts and tables) on seasonal 
variations of employment in the auto- 
mobile and parts industry, 287-92. 
report on production outlook for basic and 
building materials, 5105, 
report on manufacturing 
Canada in 1945, 1258. 
productivity in the coal industry discussed 
pay of Royal Commission on Coal, 
30) 
labour productivity and its relation to wages 
and inflation—report of C.M.A., 1114. 
Australia: conclusions of tripartite industrial 
conference held to fashion industrial 
program to increase production, 1415. 
United Kingdom: production program for 
1947 . outlined in White Paper on Hco- 
nomic Survey for 1947, 509, 510; coal 
production under five-day week, 918; 
recommendations of T.U.C., 1589. 
U.S.A.: recommendations of economic report 
delivered by President Truman to Con- 
gress, 512; high level of production, 
921; report on industrial productivity 
during war and post-war periods, 318; 
effects of long working hours on output, 
1445; success of management- labour 
time study and production methods, 
1415; extent of non-production bonuses 
in 1945-46, 1781; effect. of consumers’ 
co-operatives on ‘full production, 1099; 
co-operative production in 1945, 397; 
high wages based on high productivity 
sought by National Association of 
Manufacturers, 10. 


industries of 
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Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
amendments, 1488. 
annual report of Department of Labour 
(1945), 1684. 


Professional Workers: 
Canada— 
survey of professional openings—future 
employment opportunities for univer- 
sity-trained personnel, 10983, 
employment trends in the professions— 
report (with charts) of Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, 14/19. 
geographical distribution of professional 
openings in Canada, 1564. 
report of W.B.T.P. on scientific and pro- 
fessional employment in 1946-47, 710. 
U.S.A.: unionization of professional engineers 
and chemists, 10. 


Professions: 

Canada— 
thirteenth report on organization in 
industry, commerce and the professions, 

14:13. 


Profit-Sharing: 
United Kingdom— 
report on failure of profit-sharing and 
co-partnership in United Kingdom, 790. 
U.S.A.: trend toward profit-sharing plans, 
17157. 


Profits: 
United Kingdom— 
recommendations of T.U.C., 1589. 


Publie Assistance: 


Sask.— 
provisions of Social Aid Act (1945), 1495- 
96. 


Public Contracts Act (U.S.A.): 
provisions, 1758. 
enforcement of wage and hour and child 
labour laws in 1946, 778. 


Public Health: 
See Health. 


Public Investment: 
Canada— ” 


national reserve of public projects as factor . 


in stabilizing employment—text of 
paper on Timing of Public Investment 
in Construction, 128. 


Public Schools: 
See Schools. 


Public Service: 
Canada— 
provisions of Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, 1326. 

Alta.: application of Public Service Pension 
Act to employees of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, 1024. 

Que.: administration of Public 
Employees’ Disputes. Act, 1686. 

Sask.: regulations under Public Service Act 
(1947), 1492. 

United Kingdom: statistics re distribution of 
man-power, 508; program for 1947, 510. 

U.S.A.: California court rules that public 
servants should not belong to labour 
unions, 493; strikes by New York state 
employees, prohibited, 493. 


Services 


Public Utilities: 
Canada— 
government ownership of radio broadcasting 
urged by C.C. of L., 1585. 

United Kingdom: statistics re distribution of 
man-power, 508; production program 
for 1947, 509. 

U.S.A.: enactment of legislation governing 
disputes in public utilities, 1414; com- 
pulsory arbitration in public utilities 
in Indiana and New Jersey, 638; legis- 
lation governing public utilities in New 
Jersey, 62; in New York state, 62. 


Public Welfare: 
Alta.— 

hospital services for old age and blind pen- 
sioners and mothers receiving allow- 
ances, provided under Bureau of Public 
Welfare Act, 839; regulations under 
Act governing old age and blind pen- 
sloners and _ recipients of mothers’ 
allowances, and dependents, 1497. 


Public Works: 

first meeting of building, civil engineering 
and public works committee of I.L.0., 
in Brussels, 142. 

Canadia— 

national reserve of public projects as factor 
in stabilizing employment—text of 
article on Timing of Public Investment 
in Construction, 128. 

measures advocated by C.C. of L.,. 1583. 

Que.: annual report of Fair Wage Officer, 
1687. 


Publications: 


Canada— 
publications in Library of Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, 113, 615, 1083, 1557. 
summary of 1947 publications on provincial 
labour standards, 1265. 


Publicity: 
Canada— 
rehabilitation work of Citizens’ Committees, 
386. 
report of C.C. of L. convention Committee 
on Education and Publicity, 1585. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— : 
wages, hours and working conditions in pulp 
and paper industry (1946), 988. 


Racial Discrimination: 
See Discrimination. 


Radio: 


Canada— 
wage rates, hours and working conditions 
in radio sets and parts industry, 1727. 
government ownership of radio broadcast- 
ing urged by C.C. of L., 1585. 
resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
LC. 1573: 
Alta.: trade of radio technician designated 
as trade under Apprenticeship Act, 696. 
U.S.A.: Court rules Lea Act (“anti-Petrillo” 
Law), unconstitutional 285. 


Railway Labour Disputes Act: 
review of legislation enacted in 1903, 639. 
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Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 

. tabular report on union membership and 
local unions of international railway 
brotherhoods in Canada classified by 
affiliation, 1261. 

Dominion legislative program, 955. 


Railways: 
Canada— 

amendment in Canadian National-Canadian 
Pacific Act (1933), 1093. 

Bill to amend Railway Act, not passed, 
1328. 

settlement of dispute over vacations with 
pay for railway employeés, 1561. 


wage rates in steam railway industry, 
890-92. 

resolutions adopted at T, and L.C. conven- 
tion, 1575. 


N.S.: amendment in Nova Scotia Railway 
Act re wages, 1332. 

Sask.: amendment in Railway Act recom- 
mended in legislative resolution, 1496. 

United Kingdom: situation in railway indus- 
try in 1947 outlined in White Paper on 
EHconomic Survey for 1947, 509. 

U.S.A.: guaranteed employment plan of rail- 
way company, 1418; sickness benefits 
for railroad workers provided under 
government insurance program, 638; 
collective bargaining in railroad trans- 
portation, 657. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Rand Formula: 
definition, 920. 
U.S.A.: provided in collective agreements cov- 
ering employees of Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, 920. 


Rationing: 
Alta.— 
rationing of all goods in short supply, 
URES, by Federation of Labour, 
US.Ac: authority to revive consumer ration- 
ing sought by President Truman, 1757. 


Ratz, Dr. R. G., Department of National 
Health and Welfare: 


directs research into health and working 
conditions of Federal Government 
employees, 489. 


Re-employment: 


See Reinstatement in Civil Employment; 
Remploy Factories. 


Re-establishment: 
Canada— 


summary of report on Re-establishment of 
Japanese in Canada, 1944-46, 785. 
See also Rehabilitation. 


Re-establishment Credits: 
Canada— 


assistance granted under federal rehabilita- 
tion program, 213-14, 558. 


Reconstruction: 
recommendations of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee of 
I.L.0., at meeting in Brussels, 143. 


Reconstruction and Supply, Department of: 


summary of evidence presented before 
Senate Standing Committee on Immi- 
gration and Labour, 1110. 

issues final report of Canadian Mutual Aid 
Board, 490. 

report on Forecast of 1947 Investment by 
Canadian Business, 504. 

report on production outlook for basic and 
building materials in Canada, 506, 


Reconversion: 
Canada— : 
review of man-power situation in 1946 dur- 
ing reconversion period, 648. 

N.S.: problems of present period discussed at. 
Industrial Relations Conference of the 
Maritime Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 20. 

U.S.A.: summary of bulletin on Reconversion 
in Industrial Relations, 126. 


Recruitment: 


resolutions adopted by I.L.O. Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining concerning 
recruitment and related problems, 1117. 
recruitment and training of workers in con- 
struction industry, recommended by 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of I.L.0. at meeting 
in Brussels, 1438. 
recruitment and training of textile workers, 
recommended by Textiles Committee of 
1.L.0. at meeting in Brussels, 141. 
United Kingdom: Britain and France con- 
clude agreement on recruitment of dis- 
placed persons, 1249; report on recrujt- 
ment and training of nurses, 1423. 
France: Britain and France conclude agree- 
ment on recruitment of displaced per- 
sons, 1249. 


Reforestation: 
Canada— 


Dominion-provincial plan of reforestation 
urged by C.C. of L., 1583. 


Refugees: 


Caanda— 
summary of evidence presented before 
Senate Standing Committee on Immi- 
gration and Labour, 1109. 
See also Displaced Persons. 


Registrations: 
See Unemployment Insurance. 


Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 

assistance of Canadian Corps of Commis- 
sionaires in rehabilitation of older vet- 
erans, 630. 

rehabilitation work of 
mittees, 386. 

Digest of reports of conferences issued by 
Ontario Rehabilitation Committee, 776. 

analysis of rehabilitation aids of N.E.S.— 
awards granted under Post-Discharge 
Re-establishment Order re out-of-work 
benefits, vocational training, awaiting 
returns, temporary incapacity, univer- 
sity education, benefits under Re-estab- 
lishment Credit, 213-14, 558-59. 

re-establishment of ex-service women in 
western provinces, 384. 


Citizens’ Com- 
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Rehabilitation—C on. 
report (with table) on use of rehabilitation 
alds, 63, 64. 
“temporary incapacity” awards granted vet- 
erans, 213, 558. 

“awaiting returns” ‘awarded to veterans, 
213, 558. 
progress under 
Act, 915. 
use made by veterans of Canadian Voca- 

tional Training plan, 1756. 
activities under C.V.T., 560. 

B.C.: rehabilitation program reviewed in 
annual report of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board (1946), 1087. 

Digest of reports of conferences issued 
ee Ontario Rehabilitation Committee, 

76. 

U.S.A.: vocational rehabilitation for civilians, 
561; musical instruction as an aid in 
rehabilitation of veterans, 1250. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation 


Ont.: 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment: 
Canada— 
Algoma Steel Corporation issues memo- 

randum on reinstatement of war veter- 
ans, 915. 

U.S.A.: changes in policy of N.L.R.B. re in- 
terpretation of Wagner Act, 490; 
Courts rule on veterans’ re-employment 
rights, 493. 


Relief: 
See Social Aid; Unemployment and Relief. 


Remploy Factories: 
United Kingdom— 
establishment of Remploy Factories for 
employment of disabled persons, 7. 


Rentals: 


Canada— 
statement of Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister 
of Finance, on continuance of rental 
and eviction controls, 486. 
rent and eviction controls uneffected by 
decontrol measures, 1545. 
annual report of W.P.T.B. (1946), 603. 
legislative recommendation of C.C.C.L., 501. 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1581. 
U.S.A.: enactment of legislation providing for 
al rent controls, urged by C.I1.O., 
1776. 


Reports: 
See Labour Departments and Bureaus; var- 
ious subject headings. 


Representation: 
See Labour Representation. 


Research: 


Canada— 
report on Research and Scientific Expendi- 
ture of Dominion Government (1938- 
1946) tabled in House of Commons, 
503. 
establishment of clinics for research work 
on certain diseases requested by 
©.C. of Li, 1585. 


Research—Con. 
recommendation of T. and L.C. re Ontario 

Cancer Treatment and Research Found- 

ation, 1575. 

necessity of research facilities and 

trained staff in universities stressed at 

Conference of. Maritime Bureau of 

Industrial Relations, 20. 

United Kingdom: report of Clapham Com- 
rose on economic and social research, 
6. 

U.S.A.: research on miners’ diseases (silicosis, 
etc.), planned by U.M.W., 921. 


NS.: 


Rest Periods: 
resolution adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1122. 
Canada— 
rest periods provided under recent collec- 


tive agreements in manufacturing 
industry, 1756. 


U.S.A.: weekly rest day for all workers 
recommended at National Conference 
on Labour Legislation, 207. 
Restaurants: 
See Hotels and Restaurants. 
Retail Prices: 
See Prices. 
Retail Trade: 
US.A— 
trends in department store unionization, 
T27. 


Rhine Navigation: 
See Navigation. 


Roebuck, Hon. Senator Arthur: 
sponsors motion authorizing Standing Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Labour to 
study immigration problems, 779. 


Royal Commissions: 


summary of report of Royal Commission on 
Coal tabled in House of Commons, 302- 
10. 

legislative resolution of C.C. of L. re Royal 
Commission on Hspionage, 499. 

establishment of Royal Commission to study 
creation of new industries in Maritime 
provinces recommended by T. and L.C., 
497, 

Man.: report of Royal Commission on Adult 

Education, 1089. 


Rubber Industry: 
Canada— 
wage rates, hours and working conditions in 
the rubber products industry, 1164. 
“open-end wage clause” contained in recent 
collective agreement, 1411; 


Sabotage: 


US.A— 
picketing and sabotage, in Texas, prohibited 
under legislation governing public utili- 
ties, 1414. 
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Safety: 
Governing Body of I.L.0. authorizes factory 
safety conference to draft Model Code 
of Safety Provisions for Factories, 786. 
recommendations or resolutions of I.L.O. 
Committees— 
‘building, civil 
works, 143. 
coal mining, 1119. 
iron and steel, 1769. 
petroleum, 314. 
textiles, 141. 
Canada— 
new regulations under Explosives Act, 196. 
provisions of collective agreements in the 
fishing industry (1947), 1430, 1448. 
window cleaners’ code prepared by Cana- 
dian Standards Association, 775. 
use of colour to promote safety in factories, 
789. 
recommendations of T. and L.C., 1575. 

Man.: promotion of safety in 1946 described 
in annual report of Department of 
Labour, 620. 

N.S.: revised regulations under Factories Act, 
1331. 

Que.: inspections during 1945, 117. 

Sask.: regulations under Factories Act gov- 
erning safety in motor vehicle repair 
shops, 1499; new regulations under 
Steam Boilers Act governing safe hand- 
ling of liquefied petroleum gas, 1499. 

United Kingdom: draft health and welfare 
regulations for the pottery industry 
issued under authority of Factories 
Act, 1752; measures to improve work- 
ing conditions in iron foundries recom- 
mended in report of Joint Advisory 
Committee, 1780; annual report of In- 
spector of Factories (1945)), 152. 

France: regulations to ensure safe working 
near dangerous machinery, 1417. 

U.S.A.: Safety Code for Equipment in Baking 
Industry, 1758; federal mine safety code 
incorporated in new agreement in coal 
mines, 1100; recommendation of Na- 
tional Conference on Labour Legisla- 
tion, 206. 


engineering and public 


St. Laurent, Rt. Hon. L. S., Secretary of 
State for External Affairs: 
announces extensive measure of decontrol, 
1545. . 
reply ae legislative proposals of T. and L.C., 
Q) 


St. Lawrence Waterways: 
R.T.B. re-affirms opposition to project, 955. 


Salaries: 
Canada— 
report on national income and expenditure 
issued by D.B. of S., 1866. 
labour income in Canada for period Janu- 
ary, 1946 to April, 1947, 1262; in June, 
_ 1947, 1528. 
civilian salaries and wages (1938-1946) as 
shown in D.B. of S. report on national 
income, 311. 
report (with charts and tables) on post-war 
trend of real and money earnings in 
manufacturing, 949-53. 
high level of production, employment 
and earnings reached, 921; dissolution 
of N.W.L.B. and review of wartime 
activities re salaries, 285, 


SAS 


Sandwell, B. K., Canadian National 
mittee on Refugees: 
summary of submission to Senate Standing 


Committee on Immigration and Labour, 
1109. 


Com- 


Schools: 
Canada— 
bilingual training school for janitors and 
elevator operators opened in Montreal, 
917. 
number of veterans completing training in 
private trade schools or business col- 
leges, 1756. 
enrolment in 'C.V.T. schools, 67, 212, 560-61, 
1031-33, 1189, 1478. 
assistance to vocational training schools in 
Quebec described at conference of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
1673. 
B.C.: amendments in Public Schools Act, 1019. 
Man.: amendment in Public Schools Act, 1022. 
Ont.: regulations under School Attendance 
Act, 1025; under Adolescent School 
Attendance Act, 1024; review of ‘activi- 
ties of Provincial Institute of Textiles, 
1189. 
Que.: amendments in Specialized Schools Act 
re technical schools, 1489. 

Sask.: amendment in School Grants Act, 1493. 
United Kingdom: school-leaving age raised 
under Education Act (1944), 634. 

See also Trade Schools. 


Science: 
Canada— 

report on Research and Scientific Expendi- 
ture of Dominion Government (1938- 
1946) tabled in House of Commons, 503. 

report of W.B.T.P. on scientific and profes- 
sional employment during 1946-47, 710. 

legislative recommendation of R.T.B. re 
scientific medical research, 955. 


Seamen: 
Canada— 
amendment in Merchant Seamen Compensa- 
tion Act (1946), 1327. 
time-limit for application extended under 
Merchant Seamen Special’ Bonus Order. 
196. 

United Kingdom: provisions of agreements 
negotiated by National Maritime Board 
re post-war employment conditions in 
merchant ships, 633. 


Seasonal Employment: 
See Employment. 


Senate: 
Canada— 


meetings of Standing Committee on Immi- 
eration and Labour, 779-85, 1108. 


Senate Standing Committee on Immigra- 
tion: 


See Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labour. 


Seniority: 
Canada— 


provisions of collective agreements in fish- 
ing industry, 1435, 1442. 
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Service (Laundries): 
Canada— 
increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 


Seven Days’ Notice: ‘ 
Man.— 
legislative resolution defeated, 1023. 


Sheet Metal Workers: 
U.S.A— 


discharge provided for in incentive 
scheme, 1249. 


Shelter: 
Canada—- 
annual report of W.P.T.B. 


Shifts: 
Canada— 
shift work as reported by certain indus- 
tries :— 
agricultural implements, 1538. 
brewery products, 995. 
edible plant products—flour milling, 1855; 
bread and cake baking, 1857; biscuit 
manufacturing, 1860; confectionery 
manufacturing, 1863 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 1726. 
meat products, 1852. 
motor vehicle parts and accessories, 1535. 
motor vehicles, 1170. 
pulp and paper, 989. 
radio sets and parts, 1730. 
rubber products, 1165. 
sawmill products, 1378—planing mill, 
sash and door, 1382; wooden furniture, 
1386. ° 
Que.: permits issued during 1945- 46, 1688. 
United Kingdom: provisions of Factories 
(Hours of Employment in Factories 
Using Electricity) Order, 1947, 1413; 
recommendations of Committee 
appointed to study economic need and 
social consequences of double-day shifts, 
1268. 
U.S.A.: legislation governing women employed 
in factories in New York state, 285. 


Shipbuilding: 
Canada— 
functions of Canadian Maritime Commis- 

sion, 1325; re appointment of, 1093. 

United Kingdom: situation in shipbuilding 
industry in 1947 outlined in White 
Paper on Hconomic Survey for 1947, 
509; safety and health in shipyards— 
annual report of Inspector of Factories 
(1945), 152. 

U.S.A.: company required to pay for “portal” 
time, 921. 


wage 


(1946), 603. 


Shipping: 





agreement reached in Great Lakes shipping 
dispute, 1247. 

functions of Canadian Maritime Commis- 
sion, 1325; re appointment of, 1093. 

recommendations of C.C. of ve 1585. 

legislative recommendations of T. aud, .L.C,, 
497; other recommendations, 1575. 

United Kingdom: provisions of agreements 

negotiated by National Maritime 
Board re post-war employment condi- 
tions in merchant ships, 633. 


Shop Cards: 


See Legal Decisions. 





Shops: 
B.C.— 
regulations under Shops Regulations and 


Weekly Half-Holiday Act, 1335; 
amendments in Act, 1018. 


new regulations under Minimum Wage 
ae governing manufacturing shops, 
offices, etc., 552; inclusion of gasoline 
service stations under Shops Regula- 
tion Act, 1022. 


See also Department Stores. 


Sick Leave: 
Canada— 
provisions of sick leave with pay in certain 
industries :— 
agricultural implements, 
brewery products, 995. 
edible plant products—flour milling, 1854; 
bread and cake baking, 1857; biscuit 


Man. 


1537. 


manufacturing, 1860; confectionery 
manufacturing, 1862. 

electrical machinery apparatus, 1726, 
L780. 


meat products, 1851. 

motor vehicle parts accessories, 

motor vehicles, 1169. 

pulp and paper, 989. 

radio sets and parts, 1726, 1730. 

rubber products, 1165. 

sawmill products, 1377—planing mill, sash 
and door, 1382; wooden furniture, 1385. 

U.S.A.: paid vacations and sick leave in 
1945-46, 1602. 
See also Medical Services. 


1534. 


Silicosis: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 


Skelton, Alex, Director-General of Economic 
Research, Department of Reconstruc- 
teon and Supply: 

summary of submission to Senate Standing 


Committee on Immigration and Labour, 
1110. 


Skilled Labour: 
United Kingdom— 
scheme for training juveniles 
trades, 1567. 


Social Aid: 
Sask:— 
provisions of Social Aid Act (1947), 1495. 


in skilled 


Social Insurance: 
United Kingdom— 


Commonwealth Conference on Social Insur- 
ance, 776. 


See also Social Security. 


Secial Policy: 
conventions on social conditions in 


dependent territories adopted at 
thirtieth session of I.L.0., 1594. 


Social Research: 
See Research. 
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Social Security: 


Inter-American 
Security, 778. 

recommendation of building, civil ‘engine- 
ering and public works committee of 
I.L.0., at meeting in Brussels, 144. 

world wide extension of social services 
recommended by textiles committee of 
I.L.0., 141. 

international co-operation towards better 
standards of Jiving—text of article 
reprinted from United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin, 145. 

Canada— 

resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1582-83. 

implementation of Dominion-wide plan on 
contributory basis for all citizens urged 
by UT wand (Ind. hs 73s 

B.C.: legislative resolution, 1020. 

N.S.: federal program discussed at Indus- 
trial Relations Conference of the 
Maritime Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 20. 

Sask.: legislative resolution, 1496. 

Australia: referendum on_ social _ services, 
employment conditions and marketing, 
286. 

United Kingdom: Commonwealth Conference 
on Social Insurance, 776. 

Czechoslovakia: proceedings of plenary 
session of General Council of Trade 
Unions, 1777. 

U.S.A.: worker security plans in collective 
agreements—development of health and 
welfare and guaranteed wage plans, 
319; changes in program recommended 
by Social Security Board in annual 
report, 283; A.F: of L. requests in- 
crease in social security tax, 1774, and 
advocates amendment to Act re old 
age insurance benefits, 1774, resolution 
adopted, 1774; establishment of strong, 


Conference on _ Social 


unified national system sought by 
CM OSe17 76. 
Soft Coal: 
See Coal. 


Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company, 
Limited: 


foremen’s union certified by Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, 277. 


Staal, A. D., International Labour Organiza- 
tion: 
extracts from address at convention of 


Land hiC 1672s 


Stabilization: 
Canada— 
stabilization of employment in automobile 
and parts industry, 290. 
Staff Training: 
See Training. 


Standard of Living: 
Canada— 
mine workers’ living standards discussed 


in report of Royal Commission on 
Coal, 306. 


Standards: 
Canada— 
permanent organization of Government 
Standards Division recommended by 
C.C. of L., 1585. 
Australia: recommendations of Conference 


of Commonwealth and state labour 
ministers, 1822. 
See also American Standards Association; 


National Bureau of Standards. 


Standing Committee on Immigration and 
Labour: 
Senate studies immigration problems— 
proceedings of meetings, 779-85, 1108. 
report, lill. 


Stangroom, Eric, Department of Labour: 
text of article on Unemployment Insurance 
and Health, 388. 
death of, 630. 


Statistics: 
sixth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, 1595. 
I.L.0. conference on labour statistics in 
Montreal, 1123. 
recommendations of 1.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland ‘Transport re 
preparation of labour statistics, 1121. 
Canada— 
legislative recommendations of C.C. of L. 
re industrial and labour statistics, 499. 
United Kingdom: ratification of I.L.O. con- 
ventions governing statistics of wages 
and hours of work, 1123. 
See also Employment and _ Industrial 
Statistics. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

increase in Canada’s population indicated 
in annual estimate, 835. 

statement of Herbert Marshall, Dominion 
Statistician, at meeting of Standing 
Committee on Immigration and 
Labour, 784. 

sample survey of non-fatal accidents and 
fires on farms, 1887. 

revised housing figures for 1946, 774. 

new housing completed in 1946, 629. 

farm income during 1946, 487. 

increase in farm wage rates, 912. 

survey of civilian labour force, 727, 1350. 

labour income in June, 1947, 1528. 


Publications and Reports— 

Wages, Salaries and Supplementary Labour 
Income in Canada by Months, 
January, 1946, to April, 1947, 1262; 
report (with table) on national in- 
come, 311; National Accounts Income 
and Expenditure (1938-1946), 1866; 
1947 edition of official handbook 
“Canada”, 632; sales and financing of 
motor vehicles in 1946, 1393; The Manu- 
facturing Industries of Canada (1945), 


1258; annual review of employment 
and payrolls (1946), 1529: “Benefit 
Years” under Unemployment Insur- 


ance Act, 1042. 


Statutory Holidays: 
See Holidays. 


Steam Boilers: 
See Boilers. 
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Steam Railways: 
See Railways. 


Steel Industry: 


meeting (second session) of I.L.0. Com- 
mittee on Jron and Steel, in Stock- 


holm, 1766. 
Canada— 
appointment of steel controller termin- 
ated, 


recommendations of ©.C. of L., 1585. 

United Kingdom: guaranteed aoe week in 
iron and steel industry, 7; production 
program for 1947 outlined in White 
Paper on Heonomic Survey for 1947, 
509; resolution defeated at convention 
of TU.C., 1589. 

U\S.A.: yiesaaee bargaining in steel indus- 
try, 657; revision of wage structures 
and job classifications, 283: basic wage 
rate in steel industry up 131 per cent 
in 10 years, 921; management-labour 
time study and production methods at 
iron and steel corporation, 1415. 


Stirrett, J. T., General Manager, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association: 
report at annual meeting of C.M.A., 1114. 


Stores: 
See Department Stores; Shops. 


“Strike Pay’’: 


Canada— 
exemption from income tax, 483. 


Strike Votes: 
Canada— 
text of award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
ina in meat packing industry, 
trade union prohibited from taking strike 
vote during period of collective bar- 
gaining under proposed Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, 925, 934. 
abolition of order providing for taking 
of strike votes at request of employer, 
urged by C.C. of L., 499. 
N.S.: provision of new Trade Union Act, 
1329. 
U.S.A.: provision of lLabour-Management 
Relations Act, 948. 


Strikes and Lockouts: 


work stoppages increased in five countries 
in 1946, 1101. 
resolution adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Inland Transport, 1121. 
Canada— 
number of strikes and time-loss in 1946, 


arbitration award of Hon. Mr. Justice 
C. P. McTague in meat packing 
dispute, 1753, 1791-96. 

settlement of dispute over vacations with 
pay for railway employees, 1561. 

industrial conditions reviewed in report 
on man-power situation (1946), 648-49. 

collective agreement makes employees of 
lumber firm liable for illegal strike, 
911. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


causes of strikes and work stoppages in 
mining industry reviewed in report of 
Royal Commission on Coal, 309. 


prohibition of strikes and lockouts during 
period of collective bargaining under 
proposed Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, 925, 934. 


monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 99, 256, 457, 594, 749, 893, 
1067, 1224, 1388, 1539, 1731, 1871. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada during 


1946, and from 1901-1946 and 1914- 
1946. (with charts and tables), 421-51. 


strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries in 1946 and 1919-1946 (with 
tables), 453-56. 


recommendations of C.M.A., 1114. 

C. of L—resolution re packinghouse 
workers’ strike, 1582; urges abolition 
of order providing for taking of strike 
votes at request of employer, 499; 
legislative recommendations re injunc- 
tions, 500; decision of convention on 
strike fund, 1585. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. re injunc- 
tions, 15175. 
B.C.: provisions of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, 1017. 


N.S.: statistics for 1946, 1090. 
Que.: statistics for 1945-46, 117, 1685-86. 


Sask.: annual report of Department of 
Labour (1946), 770. 


Other Countries— 


strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 101, 258, 460, 597, 
752, 898, 1071, 1228, 1392, 1544, 1731, 
1871. 


strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 
countries in 1946 and 1919-1946 (with 
tables), 453-56. 


New Zealand: secret ballot before striking 
required of trade unionists in amend- 
ment to Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1759. 


U.S.A.: foremen’s strike at Ford Motor 
Company, Detroit, terminated, 1100; 
report on soft-coal strike—legal pro- 
ceedings, termination, 9%; provisions 
of Labour-Management Relations Act, 
944; enactment of legislation to curb 
jurisdictional disputes, 1414; strike to 
enforce violation of Act ruled illegal 
by N.L.R.B., 284: changes in policy 
of N.L.R.B. re interpretation of Wag- 
ner Act, 490; arbitration procedure 
established in building trades, 282; 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts in 
certain states, by legislation governing 
public utilities, 1414; compulsory arbi- 
tration in public utilities in Indiana 
and New Jersey, 638; unemployment 
benefits denied strikers in state of 
Michigan, 1324; strikes in public ser- 
vice prohibited in New York state, 493; 
payment of unemployment insurance 
benefits to strikers recommended by 
C.I.0., 1776; recommendations of Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 10. 


See also Legal Decisions. 
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Strikes and Lockouts—-Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—buildings and structures— 
building insulation workers, Toronto, 1875. 
carpenters, Brockville, 896; Cornwall, 596, 
750, 1227, 13890, 1541, 1736; Kingston, 
896; St. Catharines, 896; Saint John, 
897, 1543, 1734; Saskatoon, 897, 1069. 

carpenters and helpers, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, 896, 1069. 

carpenters and labourers, Borden, P.E.I., 
1070; Edmundston, 1070; London, 1070; 
Windsor Mills, 100. 

electricians, Windsor, 897, 1069. 

hoisting engineers, Hamilton and Toronto, 
896. 

labourers, Cornwall, 1391; Magog, 1070; 
Medicine Hat, 752; Port Union, 1227, 
1736; Toronto, 897; Windsor, 896. 

lathers, Windsor, 1070. 

painters, Toronto, 1391. 

plumbers, Windsor, 752. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Winnipeg, 896. 

plumbers, steamfitters and helpers, Mont- 
real and district, 1875. 

steel erectors, Montreal, 459. 

Fishing and Trapping— 
fishermen, Gulf of Georgia, 458, 595; Nova 

Scotia, 100, 257, 458, 595. 

Manufacturing—animal foods— 

dairy and poultry plant workers, Melville, 
1226, 1389, 1540, 17383, 1873. 

packing plant workers, Charlottetown, 
Sydney, Moncton, Hull, Montreal, 
Princeville, Quebec, Kitchener, Peter- 
borough, Toronto, St. Boniface, Win- 
nipeg, Moose Jaw, Prince Albert, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 
New Westminster and Vancouver, 1391, 
1540, 1733. 

Te aerate plant workers, St. Boniface, 


Manufacturing—boots and shoes (leather)— 
shoe factory workers, Kitchener, 257, 458; 
Montreal, 1734, 18783. 
Manufacturing—fur and leather products— 
fur Pete factory workers, Toronto, 
Lyea. 
fur products factory workers, Toronto, 
bay Om Wee 
leather products factory workers, Montreal] 


1735. 
tannery workers, Oshawa, 7510, 895, 1226, 
1389, 1540), 


Manufacturing—metal products— 

automotive parts factory workers, Ottawa, 
357 (strike after Conciliation Board 
procedure). 

bicycle and sports equipment 
workers, Weston, 1736, 1874. 

costume jewellery factory workers, Toronto, 
459, 595. 

electrical apparatus factory workers. 
Kitchener, 1548, 1734; Toronto, 1391, 
1541, 1735; Waterloo, 1069. . 

farm implement factory workers, Brantford, 
751; Pont Rouge, 1735. 

foundry workers, Brockville, 1391, boa 1. 
1734; Cobourg, 1070; New Glasgow, 
1735, 1873; Owen Sound, 751: 
(moulders), Sackville, 751; Sarnia, 

_ 459; Toronto, 1736, 1874. atic: 

iron and steel mill workers (structural 
steel factory workers), Burnaby and 
Vancouver, 1391, 1541, 1734, 1878. 


factory 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
jewellery factory workers, Toronto, 1735. 
machinists, Vancouver, 596. 
metal factory workers, Belleville, 1735, 
1873, 1874; Cornwall, 596; Fort Erie, 
896, 1069; Hamilton, 1543; Montreal, 
896, 1226, 1890; Ottawa, 459, 595, 750, 
1068, 1390, 1541, 1734; Peterborough, 
1543; Ridgetown, 895, 1543; St. 
Catharines, 596, 896; Sarnia, 1735, 
1873; Trenton, 896; Weston, 751; 
Windsor, 1391, 1541. | 

motor vehicle factory workers, Oshawa, 
751. 

moulders, North Sydney, 1391, 1541. 

sheet metal workers, Ottawa, 896, 1069. 

steel products factory workers, Oshawa, 
1226, 1390. 

structural steel factory workers, Van- 
couver, 1543, 1734. 

wire cloth factory workers, Niagara Falls, 
1874. 

Manufacturing—miscellaneous products— 

sporting goods factory workers, Leaside, 
1543. 

Manufacturin g—miscellaneous 

- products— 

box factory workers, Montreal, 1542, 1733: 
Prince Albert, 1226, 1390. 

furniture factory workers, Hanover, 1069, 
1225, 1389, 1542; Montmagny, P.Q., 
751; Montreal, 1069, 1542; New West- 
minster, Vancouver and Victoria, 1542, 
1733; Waterloo, 751.. 

planing mill workers, Peterborough, 751. 

sash and door factory workers, Edmonton, 
1391, 1541, 1733. 

sawmill workers, Cache Bay, 1226; Merritt, 
1735, 1873; Nanaimo, 1226; Penticton, 
459, 595; Wahnapitae, 1226, 1390; 
Whitby, 1735. 

wood products factory workers, Beresford, 
N.B., 257; Grand’mere, 751; Lachute 
Mills, 895, 1068, 1225, 1389, 1541; 
Prince Albert, 100; Stratford, 751. 

Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chem- 

tcals, ete — 

asbestos products factory workers, St. 
Lambert, 751, 1543, 1734, 1874. 

brick and tile factory workers, Medicine 
Hat, 13911. 

chemical factory workers, Bishopric, 1736, 
1874; Medicine Hat, 1227; Palo, Sask., 
1548, 1734. 

china and _ pottery factory workers, 
Medicine Hat, 1391, 1541, 1734. 

clay products factory workers, Medicine 
Hat, 1227. 

fireclay products factory workers, Acton, 
1070, 1225, 1390. 

glass factory workers, Redcliff, 896. 

lime products factory workers, Saint John, 
896, 

opticad, lens factory workers, Belleville, 
1875. 

Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

compositors, etc., Ottawa, Hamilton, Edmon- 
ton, and Vancouver, 100, 257, 458, 595, 
750. 

printing plant workers, Elora, 1735. 

Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 

products— 

paper products factory workers, Chambly, 
751, 1068, 1225, 1389, 1541, 1733, 1873. 


wood 
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Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Manufacturing—rubber and its products— 
rubber factory workers, Bowmanville, 895. 


Manufacturing—ship building— 
pipefitters, plumbers and joiners, Montreal, 
1736. 
plumbers and steamfitters, Montreal, 1391. 
shipyard workers, Victoria, 751. 


Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete— 
clothing factory workers, Louiseville, 1542, 
1733; Montreal, 750. 
knitting factory workers, Montreal, 1735. 
textile factory workers, Cornwall, 100, 
1391; Drummondville, Magog, Mont- 
morency and Sherbrooke, 1874; Granby, 
1735; Huntingdon, 458, 595; Lachute 
Mills, 750, 1068, 1225, 1889, 1540; 
Louiseville, 458, 459, 1542; Montreal, 
1873; St. Johns, 1069, 1225, 
woollen mill workers, Brandon, 1226. 
Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
soft drink factory workers, Winnipeg, 750. 


Manufacturing—wegetable foods— 
bakery workers, Peterborough, 
Regina, 895; Winnipeg, 1542. 
eandy factory workers, Toronto, 1874. 
food products factory workers, Vancouver, 
257, 458, 595, 750. 
vegetable products factory workers, Port 
Credit, 895, 1068, 1225, 1734, 1873. 
Mining—metal— 
basic refractories mine and mill workers, 
Kilmar, 1390. 
copper and zine mine and mill workers, 
Sherridon, 1390, 1540, 1733, 1873. 


Mining-—non-ferrous 


1069 ; 


smelting and quarry- 


ing— 

coal miners, Drumheller, 595, 895; Glace 
Bay, 257, 1069; Nanaimo, 1226; 
(brushers), New Waterford, 1734; 


(loaders), New Waterford, 1542; Nova 
Scotia, 895, 1068; Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, 458, 595, 750. 
and copper miners, and _ smelter 
workers, Noranda, 100, 257, 458. 
gold miners, Bralorne, 895; Noranda, 181, 
357; (strike after Conciliation Board 
precedure); Premier, B.C., 1874. 
metal miners, British ‘Columbia, 100. 


- gold 


Miscellaneous— 
warehousemen and truckers, Calgary, 100. 


Service—business and personal— 

beverage room tapmen and_ waiters, 
Schumacher and Timmins, 1875. 

burglar and fire alarm protection workers, 
Hamilton and Toronto, 459, 595; 
Montreal, 596. 

dry cleaners and dyers, Sudbury, 1070. 

elevator operators and janitors, Vancouver, 
1787. 

hotel employees, Moose Jaw, 1070; River- 
side, 1227. 

laundry and dry cleaning plant workers; 
Fort William and Port Arthur, 1227, 
1390, 1541. 

laundry workers, Moose Jaw, 258; Nanaimo, 
1070, 1226, 1390. 

waiters, Toronto, 1544. 

waiters and bartenders, 


Sudbury, 1227, 


waitresses, Kelowna, 1227. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Con. 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES—Con. 
Service—public administration— 
ammunition depot workers, Renous, 100. 
civic labourers, Duncan, 1070. 
civic workers, Bridgewater, 897; Montreal, 
1544; New Glasgow, 897; Sydney 
Mines, N.S., 752. 
municipal workers, Township of York, 1875. 
town labourers, Liverpool, 1736. 
Service—recreation— 
lifeguards, Toronto, 13892. 


Trade— 
coal and building supplies handlers, Win- 
nipeg, 459. 
coal handlers, Victoria, 1736. 
dairy workers, drivers, etc., Cornwall, 1875. 
flour, feed and coal handlers, Montreal, 897. 
fruit and confectionery warehouse workers, 
Edmonton, 1392, 1541. 
fuel and building supplies, handlers, Wind- 
sor, 1875. 
retail grocery clerks, Montreal, 1736. 
seed packers, Brandon, 257, 458. 
tailors, Vancouver, 752. 
Transportation—electric railways and 
bus lines— 
bus drivers, Winnipeg, 257. 
bus ar, and mechanics, Chatham, 100, 
257. 


local 


electric railway, light and power plant 
workers, Cornwall, 1392, 1543. 
street railway workers, Nanaimo, New 


Westminster, Vancouver and Victoria, 
1736, 1874. 
Transportation and Public 
tricity and gas— 
electricians and linemen, Bridgewater, 1392. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—other 
local and highway— 
bus drivers, Sydney, 1070, 1226. 
taxi drivers, Toronto, 1392. 
truck drivers, Moose Jaw, 459; Windsor, 
897, 1069, 1225. 
truck drivers, helpers and warehousemen, 
Edmonton, 1392. 
Transportation—water— 
freight handlers, Cap de la 
1070; Summerside, 897. 
freight handlers, truck drivers, etc., New- 
castle, 1544. 
seamen, Fort William, 1543, 1736; Halifax, 
596, 1544. 


Utilities—elec- 


Madeleine, 


Students: 
See Education; Employment Service; Uni- 
versities; Veterans Affairs, Depart- 
ment of. 


Subsidies: 
Canada— 
withdrawal of 
items, 1545. 
government policy reviewed in annual 
report (1946) of W.P.T.B., 600-01. 


subsidies on decontrolled 


Sugar Beet Industry: 
movement of sugar beet workers between 
Canada and United States, 1763. 
Canada— 
admission of workers from Europe, for 
employment on sugar farms, 629. 
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Sullivan, J. A., Secretary-Treasurer. Trades 


and Labour Congress of Canada: 
resignation, 490. 


Sunday Labour: 
Canada— 
Sunday work in certain industries :— 
brewery products, 995. 
fishing, 1438. 
motor vehicles, 1169. 
pulp and paper, 989, 993. 
rubber products, 1165. 
text of award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague in meat packing dispute, 1796. 
legislative recommendation of C.C.C.L., 502. 
Sask.: inclusion of certain classes of workers 
under One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, 
1336. 


Supervisors: 
Canada— 
training for industrial supervisors and fore- 
men under C.V.T., 66, 67, 7138. 
staff training program in Dominion Civil 
Service, 1246. 

U.S.A.: dissolution of supervisory employees’ 
union, 1100; administrative training 
course for supervisory employees insti- 
tuted by Ford Motor Company, 1415. 


Supreme Court of Canada: 
See Legal Decisions. 


Surveys: 
See various subject headings. 


Sweden: 
study on collective agreements, 1124. 


Switzerland: 


ratification of I.L.0. convention governing 
minimum wage fixing machinery, 1123. 


Taft-Hartley Labour-Management Relations 
Act (U.S.A.): 


enactment, 943-48. 


Take-Home Pay: 
USA— 
report on soft-coal strike resulting from 
demand for reduced work week, 9. 


R. J., Unemployment 
Commission: 


extracts from address at convention of T. 
and L.C., 1570, 


Taxation: 

Canada— 
resolutions adopted by C.C. of L., 1581. 
recommendations of T. and L.C. re income 

tax and excise profits tax, 1575. 

Alta.: provisions of Town and Village Act re 
municipal and school taxes, 8391; recom- 
uae of Federation of Labour, 

B.C.: legislative resolution, 1020. 
U.S.A.: removal of federal payroll tax on 
pee workers requested by A.F. of L., 


See also Income Tax. 
Teachers: 
Canada— 


recommendations of C.C. of L., 1585, 
B.C.: amendments in Public Schools Act, 1019. 


Tallon, Insurance 


Technical Education: 
Que.— 
amendments in Specialized Schools Act re 
technical schools, 1489. 


Technical Personnel: - 
Canada— 

geographical distribution of professional 
openings in Canada, 1564. 

survey of professional openings—future 
employment opportunities for univer- 
sity-trained personnel, 1093. 

See also Bureau of Technical Personnel; 
Wartime Bureau of ‘Technical Per- 
sonnel. 


Telephones: 
See Communications. 


“Temporary Incapacity” Awards: 
Canada— 
number of awards granted to veterans, 213, 
558. 


Termination of Employment: 
See Employment. 


Textile Industry: 

first meeting of Textiles Committee of 
I.L.0. in Brussels, 139; resolution of 
Committee re development of textile 
industry in Germany and Japan, 141. 

submission of resolutions of Industrial 
Committee to Governments and United 
Nations authorized by Governing Body 
of LJ40., 787. 

Canada— 
annual report of W.P.T.B. (1946), 602. 
admission of labour. from Europe for 

employment in mills of Dionne Spin- 
ning Mill Company, 629, 1412. 

Ont.: review of activities of Provincial 
Institute of Textiles, 1189. 

United Kingdom: statistics re distribution of 
man-power in textiles and clothing 
industry, 508. 


Thompson, R. F., Director, Canadian Voca- 
tional Training: 


reports at meetings of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 855, 1670, 1673. 


remarks at conference of Regional Dir- 
ectors, on pre-matriculation classes, 
| 1674. 


Thomson, G. W., President, British Trades 
Union Congress: 


extracts from address at annual conference 
of T.U.C., 1588. 


Time-loss: 
time-loss through work stoppages in five 
countries in 1946, 1101. 
Canada— 
time-loss through strikes in 1946, 5. 
provisions of collective agreements in fish- 
ing industry, 1437, 1438. ~ 
B.C.: time-loss by industry through accidents. 
in 1946, 1088. 


Time Study: 
US. A— 
success of management-labour time study 
and production methods, 1415. 
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Tobacco: 
movement of tobacco workers from United 
States to Canada, 1763. 
United Kingdom: distribution of man-power 
in tobacco industry, 508. 


Trade: 
United Kingdom— 
resolution adopted by T.U.C., 1589. 


Trade Schools: 
Alta.— 


revised regulations under Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, 1497. 


Trade Union Membership: 
Canada— 
membership during 1946 as reported in 36th 
annual report on labour organization, 
1259. 
Sask.: annual report of 
Labour (1946), 770. 
India: membership in 1938-39 and 1942-43, 


Department of 


1730, 
Netherlands: membership as at January l, 
1947, 1759. 


U.S.A.: union membership in 1946, 636, 777; 
unionization of white collar workers, 
637; trends in department store union- 
ization, 1127. 


Trade Unions: 

United Nations approves I.L.0. resolution 
on freedom of association, 1764. 

report of Committee of the Conference at 
the thirtieth session of I.L.0., 1592-93. 

United Nations requests I.L.0. to study 
trade union rights, 788. 

plan for collaboration between public auth- 
orities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations approved by Governing 
Body of I.L.0., 787. 

recommendations of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee of 
I.L.0., at meeting in Brussels, 145. 

resolution adopted by sub-committee of 
T.L.0. Committee on Petroleum, 315. 

World Federation of Trade Unions :— 
proposed affiliation of German trade unions 
discussed at fifth Inter-zonal Confer- 
ence of Trade Unions, 1777. 

relations with I.L.O., 1595. 

continued support of C.J.0., 1776. 

legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
499; report of C. H. Millard to con- 
vention of, 1584. 

Canada— 

annual conventions of labour organizations: 
in sen. Leeer UC.) of. Ln, Rose: 
C.C.C.L., 1586. 

resolution of C.C. of L., 1579. 

recommendation of T. and L.C. re injunc- 
tions, 1575. 

union discipline for absenteeism, etc., 
established under recent collective agree- 
ment in clothing industry, 1411. 

legislative recommendation of C.C. of L. 
re World Federation of Trade Unions, 
499, 

Dominion legislative proposals of labour 
organizations: . sand. LC. . 494; 
Ce Of E6498: COG Loot Rit: 
955. 

members’ “strike pay” exempt from income 
tax, 483. 


Trade Unions—Con. 


review of brochure on union-management 
co-operation at Lever Brothers Limi- 
ted, issued by Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of Toronto, 632. 

unemployment in trade unions in 1946, 252. 

unemployment in trade unions as at Dec- 
ember 31, 1946, 253; as at March 31, 
1947, 745; as at June 30, 1947, 1221; 
as at September. 30, 1947, 1718. 

Thirty-siath Annual Report on Labour 

. Organization in Canada, 1259. 

fiftieth anniversary of Ottawa Allied Trades 
and Labour Association, 1248, 

trade union film council plan—selection of 
films by National Labour Union Film 
Committee, 1247. 

minutes of early labour meetings presented 
to Department of Labour, 1247. 

recommendations of C.M.A., 1114. 

dual loyalty of Communist unions assailed 
by C.C. of L., 1098. 

summary of provisions and text of Industrial 
Relations Bill, No. 338 (Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act) designed to replace W.L.R.R. and 
I.D.I. Act, 923, 930; hearings of House 
of Commons Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, 1102-7. 

certification of company-dominated unions 
prohibited under proposed Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, 927; hearings of House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1102-7. 

Le Mouvement Ouvrier Canadien—book 
published by Department of Industrial 
Relations, Laval University, 917. 

bilingual training school for janitors and 
elevator operators opened in Montreal 
by Service Employees International 
Union, 917. 

union organization in coal mines outlined 
in report of Royal ‘Commission on coal, 
302. 

collective bargaining in the fishing industry 
(1947), 1426. 

Alta.: provisions of uew Labour Act (con- 
solidation of Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act), 837, 843; con- 
vention of Federation of Labour, 258. 

B.C.: Court will not interfere with expulsion 
of union member in accordance with 
union laws, 554; trade union within 
seope of Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act may be _ prosecuted 
under that Act—strikers fined, 1337; 
trade union ruled legal entity, 1247; 
non-adoption of Bill to amend Trade- 
unions Act, 1020; Court awards 
damages against boilermakers’ union 
for violating members’ right to have 
application for reinstatement in union 
considered, 202. 

N.S.: regulations under Trade Union Act. 
1683; provisions of new Act, 1328; pro- 
visions of Fishermen’s Federation Act, 
1330. 

Ont.: provisions of Police Act forbidding 
municipal police to join trade unions, 
etc., 841; Labour Relations Board cer- 
tifies foremen’s union at Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, 
Kapuskasing, 277. 
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Trade Unions—Con. 


Que.: damages awarded in Montreal for 
wrongful expulsion from union, 847; 
injunctions in shoe factory strike, 1340- 
41; Appeal Court quashes conviction for 
dismissing trade unionists, 1340; num- 
ber of ‘agreements of certain labour 
bodies containing union security pro- 
visions, 134-35. 

Sask.: Supreme Court holds Labour Relations 
Board has legal status for purposes of 
Trade Union Act, 1341; new regulations 
Under Trade Union Act (1944), 1337; 
Labour Relations Board has no status 
to appeal question of jurisdiction— 
unregistered union lacks capacity to 
appear in Court, 203; regulations under 
Public Service Act (1947), 1492; 
amendments in ‘Trade Union Act 
(1944), 1491. 

Australia: conclusions of tripartite industrial 
conference held to establish industrial 
program to increase production, 1415. 

New Zealand: secret ballot before striking 
required of trade unionists in amend- 
ment to Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, 1759. 

United Kingdom: proceedings of 79th con- 
ference, of T.U.C., 1588; six trade 
unions in iron sand steel industry 
win guaranteed work week, 7; agree- 
ment reached between Machinists Union 
and employers’ representatives provid- 
ing five-day week for machinists and 
related workers, 7. 

Belgium: proceedings of National Conference 
of Labour, 1605. 

Czechoslovakia: proceedings of plenary ses- 
sion of General Council of Czecho- 
slovakia Trade Unions, 1777. 

Germany: fifth Inter-zonal Conference of 
German Trade Unions, 1777. 

India: provisions of Act, 1730. 

Italy: statement of Italian General Confed- 
eration of Labour, 1778. 

Turkey: legal status of unions and employers’ 
groups, 1417. 

U.S.A.: sixty-sixth annual convention of 
A.F. of L., 1773; ninth annual conven- 
tion of C.I.0., 1775; pension plan 
rejected by employees of Ford Motor 
Company, 1758; union interest in co- 
operative movement, 1567; Supreme 
Court holds that employers must bar- 
gain with foremen’s unions, 556; public 
servants banned from joining labour 
unions in California, 493; Courts rule 
on veterans re-employment rights, 493; 
Supreme Court upholds bargaining 
rights of foremen, 492; changes in 
policy of N.L.R.B. re interpretation of 
Wagner Act, 490; findings of survey 
on collective bargaining with employer 
groups, 657; requests for arbitrators 
during 1946, 638; unionization of white 
collar workers, 637; A.F. of L. and 
C.I.0. discuss labour unity, 636; num- 
ber of representational cases received 
by N.L.R.B. during 1945-46, 635; admis- 
sion policies of labour unions, 1267; 
trends in department store unioniza- 
tion, 1127; collective bargaining devel- 
opments in union health and welfare 
plans, 1126; dissolution of supervisory 
employees’ union, 1100; clothing 
workers receive simultaneous vacation 


INDEX 


Trade Unions—Con. 


period, 1100; number of workers. cov- 
ered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments in 1946, 919; legislation govern- 
ing public utilities in New Jersey, 62, 
in New York state, 62; report on trade 
union aspects of labour in the southern 
states, 18; officers’ pension fund estab- 
lished by garment workers’ union, 11; 
unionization of professional engineers 
and chemists, 10; labour relations pro- 
gram adopted at 5Slst convention of 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
10; unemployment benefits denied when 
open shop employment refused, 125; 
seek provision of worker security plans 
in collective agreements—growth of 
health and welfare and guaranteed 
wage plans, 319; closed shop banned in 
Tennessee and Arkansas, 282; enact- 
ment of legislation to curb jurisdictiona!] 
disputes, 1414. 


See also Legal Decisions. 


Trades: 


United Kingdom— 
scheme for training juveniles in skilled 
trades, 1567. 


Trades and Labour Association: 


See Ottawa Allied Trades and Labour 
Association. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


correction re fraternal delegates to conven- 
tion of British Trades Union Congress 
(1946), 127. 

number of agreements of affiliated unions 
containing union security provisions, 
134-35. 

extracts from President’s New Year’s mes- 
sage, 1, 2; from Labour Day message, 
1242. 

statement on Industrial Relations Bill, No. 
338 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 928. 

summary of submission to House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1104, 

acting secretary presents minutes of early 
labour meetings to Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1247. 

tabular report on union membership and 
local unions in Canada classified by 
affiliation, 1261. 

views on immigration presented at meeting 
of Standing Committee on Immigration 
and Labour, 781. 

appointment of John Buckley, acting 
secretary-treasurer, A. E. Hemming. 
associate secretary-treasurer, and resig- 
nation iOLeuss. eA.) (Pat) “Sullivan, 
secretary-treasurer, 490. 

dominion legislative program, 494. 

proceedings of sixty-second convention, 1568. 

See also Bengough, Percy R. 


Trades Union Congress: 


See British Trades Union Congress. 


Traffie: 


See Highways. 
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Trainees: 
US A—. 
Supreme Court removes trainees from min- 
imum wage regulations, 284. 





Training: 

training facilities for textile workers recom- 
mended by Textiles Committee of 
I.L.0. at meeting in Brussels, 141. 

Canada— 

report of Director of C.V.T. on civilian 
training, 1671; position of U.I.C., 1672. 

job orientation training—induction program 
for government employees, directed by 
C.V.T., 489, 

staff training program in Dominion Civil 
Service, 1246. 

correspondence courses for U.I.C. personnel, 
1035. 

bilingual training school for janitors and 
elevator operators opened in Montreal, 
917. 

results of New Brunswick survey on veter- 
ans’ training plan for employment, 65. 

training of ex-service women in western 
provinces, 384. 

improved training facilities for mine 
workers recommended in report of 
Royal Commission on Coal, 309. 

United Kingdom: scheme for training juven- 

iles in skilled trades, 1567; report on 
recruitment and training of nurses, 


1428. 
U.S.A.: administrative training course for 
supervisory employees instituted by 


Ford Motor Company, 1415. 
See also Canadian Vocational Training. 


Training-on-the-Job: 
Canada— 
allocation by C.V.T. of opportunities for 
veterans as discovered by N.ES., 120. 
progress report made at conference of Voca- 
tional Training Advisory Council,: 856. 
activities under C.V.T., 66, 67, 209, 212, 384, 


560, 561, 856, 1031-33, 1189, 1477-78, 
1674. one 
number of veterans completing training 


under C.V.T., 1756. 
transfer of training from C.V.T. to D.V.A,, 
1674. 


Transferred Workers: 
See Labour Transference. 


Transitional Measures Act (1947): 
See Continuation of Transitional Measures 
Act. 


Transport: 
United Kingdom: statistics re distribution of 
man-power, 508. 
See also Inland Transport. 


Transportation: 

second meeting of I.L.0. Industrial Com- 
mittee on Inland Transport, in Geneva, 
Switzerland, 1120. 

Canada— 

special clauses in collective agreements in 
fishing industry, 1432, 1434, 1443. 

D.B. of S. report on sales and financing of 
motor vehicles, 1393. 

man-power situation in 1946, 655. 

increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 
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Transportation—Con. 


Alta.: new regulations under Apprenticeship 
Act governing motor vehicle repair 
trade, 196-97. 
amendments in Highway Traffic Act 
re minimum age of farm truck and 
speed tractor drivers, and chauffeurs, 
1023. 
U.S.A.: collective bargaining in 
transportation, 657. 
See also Motor Vehicles. 


Truman, Harry S., President of the United 

States: 

approves arbitration procedure established 
in building trades, 282. 

message of disapproval on enactment of 
Labour-Management Relations Act, 943. 

signs Portal-to-Portal Pay Act, 777. 

recommendations concerning guaranteed 
wage studies, 491. 

creas first economic report to Congress, 

asks authority to reimpose controls in fight 
against inflation, 1757. 

extracts from letter to annual convention 


OfVCLE.OF TT TS, 


Man.:: 


railroad 


Turkey: 
legal status of unions and employers’ groups, 


Unemployment: 
production and employment in iron and 
steel industry, 1767, and in metal 


trades, 1770—reports of International 
Labour Office presented at second ses- 
sion of JI.L.0. Industrial Committee, 
1770. 
report of Committee on Employment, 
Unemployment and the Labour Force 
submitted to International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians, 1596. 
Canada— 
man-power situation in 1946, 648, 655. 
statement of Minister of Labour on transfer 
of unemployed persons from Nova 
Scotia, 625. 
report (with charts) on the problem of the 
older worker, 1251-58. 
unemployment in trade unions in 1946, 252. 
unemployment in trade unions as at Dec- 
ember 31, 1946,:253; as at March 31, 
1947, 745; as at June 30, 1947, 1221; 
as at September 30, 1947, 1718. 
amendment in Municipal Act. re 
“relief” benefits, 1023; provision of 
Relief Debt Adjustment Act, 1023. 
statement of Minister of Labour on 
transfer of unemployed persons from 
Nova Scotia, 625; provisions of Nova 
Scotia Labour Act re employment pref- 
erence to residents, 1332. 
amended regulations and new section 
under Unemployment Relief Act, 200, 
1499. 
Sask.: provisions of Social Aid Act, 1495. 
U.S.A.: statistics for period October, 1945— 


Man.: 


NS.: 


Ont: 


October 1946, 126; unemployment 
benefits denied when open: shop 
employment refused, 125; unemploy- 


ment benefits denied strikers in state 
of Michigan, 1324. 
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Unemployment Insurance: 
Canada— 


regulations under Unemployment 
Insurance Act require employers to 
report job vacancies, 483; text of reg- 
ulations, 569. 
amendment to parents Insurance 
Coverage Regulations, 1946, Part 1, 
1682. 
extension of coverage, 1813. 
renewal of insurance books, 216-17—purpose 
of renewal, general instructions. 
unemployment insurance contributions and 
benefits for veterans, 1812. 
determination of contributions for five-day 
or forty-hour week, 1757, 1812. 
refund of contributions, 1679. 
functions of Courts of Referees, 216. 


new 


wage ceilings for contributions under 
unemployment insurance contributions, 
69. 


unemployed persons refusing work outside 
of Nova Scotia, not denied benefits, 626. 

payment of transportation expenses of 
workers transferred from Nova Scotia 
to central Canada, by U.I.C., 2:77. 

issuance of library catalogue by U.I.C., 1191. 

report on “benefit years” under Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, issued by D.B. 
of S., 1042. 

Unemployment Insurance and Health—text 
of article prepared by Mr. Eric Stang- 
room, Department of Labour, 388. 

meetings of National Employment Com- 
mittee (U,L.C.), 221, 708. 

Cc. A. L. Murchison, K.C., appointed com- 
missioner, 6, 916. 

appointment of Judge W. J. Lindal, as 
chairman of National Employment 
Committee, announced by U.I.C., 916. 


appointments to Advisory Committee of 
U.I.C., 916. 

correspondence courses for U.I.C. personnel, 
1035. 


monthly reports on activities of U.1.C., 70, 
218, 391, 563, 706, 858, 1036, 1190, 1319, 
1480, 1675, 1808. 

monthly reports (with tables) on wunem- 
ployment insurance benefit, 70, 71-72, 
218-19, 391-93, 563-65, 706-8, 858-59, 
1036-37, 1190-92, 1319-21, 1480-82, 1675- 
77, 1808-10. 

monthly reports (with table) on insurance 
registrations, 70, 218, 221, 392, 563, 564, 
706, 707, 858, 1036, 1190, 1319, 1481, 
1679, 1809. 

monthly reports (with table) on unemploy- 
ment insurance fund, 70, 73, 220-21, 392, 
394, 563, 566, 706, 860, 1038, 1193, 1322, 
1483, 1678, 1811. 

tabular report on unemployment insurance 
fund for period July 1, 1941, to Nov- 
ember 30, 1946, 78. 

monthly report (with table) on unemploy- 
ment imsurance contributions, 70, 73, 
220, 221, 392, 394, 563, 566, 706, 860, 
oe 1193, 1322, 1483, 1678, 1679, 1809, 
1811. 

tabular report on contributions for period 
July 1, 1941, to November 30, 1946, 73. 

digest of selected decisions of umpire under 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 74, 222, 
395, 567, 709, 861, 1039, 1194, 1323, 
1484, 1680, 1813. 


Unemployment Insurance—Con. 
amendments recommended by C.C.C.L., 502, 
1587; remarks of Minister of Labour, 
502, 


increased coverage and benefits under Act 
recommended by C.C. of L., 500; other 
amendments recommended, 1582. 


legislative recommendations of T. and L.C., 
495; remarks of Minister of Labour, 
498; extracts from address of R. J. 
Tallon (labour’s representative, U.I.C.), 
at convention of, 1570; amendments in 
Act. reeommended, 1574-5. 


U.S.A.: statistics for period January—Nov- 
ember, 1946, 126; amendment in Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act 
provides sickness benefits for workers, 
638; recommendations of National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, 206; 
unemployment benefits denied strikers 
in state of Michigan, 1324; recom- 
mendations of Social Security Board in 
annual report, 283; payment of benefits 
to strikers recommended by C.1.0., 1776. 


Unfair Labour Practices: 
Canada— 
provisions of Industrial Relations Bill, No. 
338 (Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act), 923, 924; text of 
Bill, 931; hearings of House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee, 
1102-7. 
recommendation of C.M.A., 1114. 
N.S.: provision of new Trade Union Act, 1329. 
US.A.: N.L.R.B—dismisses unfair labour 
charge brought by United Steelworkers 
(C.1.0.), 491; upholds employer’s right 
to report on negotiations, 491; number 
of cases filed with Board during 1945- 
46, 635. 
provisions of Labour-Management Relations 
Act, 947; enactment of legislation to 
curb jurisdictional disputes, 1414. 
See also Fair Labour Practices. 


Union Dues: 
Que.— 
number of agreements of C.C.C.L., T. and 


L.C., C.C. of L., and other unions, con- 
taining check-off provisions, 135. 


Union-Management Co-operation: 
See Labour-Management Co-operation. 


Union Recognition: 
recommendation of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee of 
I.L.0., 146. 
Canada — 


number of collective agreements in fishing 
industry containing union recognition 
clause, 1429, 1441. 


‘U.S.A.: number of representational cases 
received by N.L.R.B. ae 1945-46, 
635. 


Union Representation Votes: 
US A— 
annual report of N.L.R.B., 635. 
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Union Security: 
Canada— 
recommendation of C.M.A., 1114. 
amendment in provincial Labour Relations 
Act (Quebec) requested by C.C.C.L., 
1587. : 

Que.: types of union security provisions in 
collective agreements, indicated in sur- 
vey conducted by Industrial Relations 
Department of Laval University, 134-35. 

U.S.A.: union security in collective agree- 
ments in 1946, 919; number ef workers 
covered by closed and union shop, main- 
tenance of membership, and check-off 
contracts in 1946, 636; trends in depart- 
ment. store unionization, 1127; novel 
union shop clauses in collective agree- 
ments, 492; unemployment. benefits 
denied when open shop employment 
refused, 125; closed shop banned in 
Arkansas and Tennessee, 282. 


Union Shop: 
definition, 135. 
Canada— 
union status in collective agreements in 
fishing industry, 1428, 1429, 1441. 
Que.: number of agreements of C.C.C.L., T. 
and L.C., C.C. of L., and other unions, 
containing union shop provisions, 135. 
U.S.A.: number of workers covered by union 
shop contracts in 1946, 636, 919; novel 
union shop clauses in collective ‘agree- 
ments, 492; provisions of new agree- 
ments in coal mines, 1100. 


Union Status: 
See Union Shop. 


Unionization: 
See Trade Unions. 


United Automobile Workers of America: 
signs first guaranteed annual wage contract 
in automobile industry, 777. 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


United Nations: 
agreement with I.L.0., 11. 
requests I.L.0. to study trade union rights, 
788; approves I.L.O. resolution, 1764. 
first meeting of Economic and Employment 
Commission, 312; second meeting, 1123. 
international co-operation towards better 
standards of living—text of article 
reprinted from United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin, 145-48. 
Canada’s contribution through Mutual Aid, 
490. 
role of Canadian Government commended 
by C.C. of L., 498. 
provisions of Privileges and Immunities 
Act, 1328. 
See also International Labour Organization. 
United Nations Economic and_ Social 
Council: 


resolution adopted by C.1.O., 1776. 


Unity: 
See Labour Unity, 
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Universities; 
Canada— 

obligation of veteran students in United 
States to return to Canada on gradua- 
tion, for employment, 771-72. 

university training under Federal rehab- 
ilitation plan, 213, 559, 915. 

survey of professional openings—future 
employment opportunities for wuniver- 
sity-trained personnel, 1093. 

employment trends in the professions— 
report (with charts) of Bureau of 
Technical Personnel, 1419. 

geographical distribution of professional 
openings in Canada, 1564. 

tabular report on number of university 
student veterans receiving D.V.A. allow- 
ances, 65. 

report (with table) on number of veterans 
receiving education benefits under Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order dur- 
ing period October, 1945 to October, 
1946, 63, 64. ‘ 

assistance to veterans taking university 
training under Federal rehabilitation 
program during 1946, 915. 

increased grants to veterans taking uni- 
versity training, requested by C.C. of L., 
500. 

N.S.: necessity of research facilities and 
trained staff stressed at ‘Conference of 
Maritime Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 20. 

U.S.A.: establishment of Institute of Indus- 
trial and Social Medicine as industrial 
health unit, 922. 

See also Cornell University; Dalhousie Uni- 
versity; Laval University; Montreal 
University; University of Toronto. 


University of Toronto: 
review of brochure on union-management 
co-operation at Lever Brothers Limited, 
issued by Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 632. 


Vacations With Pay: 
resolutions adopted by Building, Civil 
Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee of I.L.0., at meeting in Brussels, 
144; by Textiles Committee of I.L.0., 
141. 
Canada— 
settlement of dispute over vacations with 
pay for railway employees, 1561. 
vacations with pay for workers in certain 
industries :— 
agricultural implements, 1586, 1537, 
brewery products, 995, 998. 
edible plant products—flour milling, 1854, 
1856; bread and cake baking, 1857, 
1859; biscuit manufacturing, 1860, 1862; 
confectionery manufacturing, 1862, 1865. 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 1723, 
1726. 
fishing (salmon trap fishermen), 1434. 
meat products, 1851, 1853. 
motor vehicle parts and accessories, 1534. 
motor vehicles, 1169. 
pulp and paper, 989, 994. 
radio sets and parts, 1728, 1729. 
rubber products, 1165, 1168. 
sawmill products, 1377, 1378—planing 
mill, sash and door industry, 1382; 
wooden furniture industry, 1385, 1387. 
resolution adopted by C.C. of L., 1581. 
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Vacations with Pay—Con. 
two weeks’ vacation with pay for all 
employees under’ government control, 
requested by T. and L.C., 496; remarks 
of Minister of Labour, 498; resolution 
adopted at convention of, 1574. 

Alta.: provisions of Holidays with Pay Order 
No. 5, under Labour Act, 1333; amend- 
ments to Holidays with Pay Order No. 
6, under Labour Act, 1682; application 
of order to all workers recommended 
by Federation of Labour, 259. | 

B.C.: amended provisions of Annual Holidays 
Act (1946), 1018. 

Man.: provisions of Vacations with Pay Act, 
1020; 1335; Winnipeg employees to 
close simultaneously for holidays, 917. 
Ont.: amendments in Hours: of Work and 

Vacations with Pay Act, 841, 842; 
amendment in Act re flower, fruit and 
vegetable growers, 1186. 

Sask.: regulations under Annual Holidays Act 
(1944), 846; amendments in Act, 1493; 
amendments in Minimum Wage Act re 
pay for public holidays, 1492. 

United Kingdom: increase in number of pub- 
lic holidays with pay for farm workers 
in Hngland and Wales, 1892; provisions 
of Holidays Order governing minimum 
rates and holidays for restaurant work- 
ers, 1346; agreement for public holidays 
with pay in building and civil engineer- 
ing contracting industries, 1414. 

U.S.A.: paid vacations and sick leave in 1945- 
46, 1602; advantages of plant-wide 
vacations in factories and shops, 920; 
provision of new agreement in coal 
mines, 1100; clothing workers receive 
simultaneous vacation period, 1100; one- 
year vacation with pay after ten years’ 
service, granted by small manufacturing 
firm, 1758. 

See also Holidays. 


Vehicles: 
See Highways: 
portation. 


Motor Vehicles; Trans- 


Veterans: 
Canada— 

review of man-power situation 
(with chart and tables), 648. 

obligation of veteran students in United 
States to return to Canada on gradua- 
tion, for employment, 771-72. 

pre under Veterans Rehabilitation Act, 


in 1946 


report (with tables) on use of rehabilitation 
aids, N.E.S. offices, and activities under 
Veterans’ Land Act, 63, 64. 

tabular: report on number of university 
student veterans receiving D.V.A. 
allowances, 65, ° 

provisions of Veterans Business and Pro- 
fessional Loans Act, 214-15, 

Algoma Steel Corporation issues memoran- 
sue on reinstatement of war veterans, 

survey of professional openings—future 
employment opportunities for wuniver- 
sity-trained personnel, 1093. | 

unemployment insurance contributions and 
benefits for veterans, 1812. 

amendment in Immigration Act re admit- 
tance of dependants, 1327. 

establishment and functions of inter-depart- 
mental advisory committee on veterans’ 
dependants overseas, 559. 


INDEX 


Veterans :—Con. 

immigration of Polish veterans to work on 
farms, 628. 

training of discharged members of armed 
forces under (C.V.T., 66, 67, 560, 1031-33, 
1189, 1477-78. 

allocation by C.V.T. of training-on-the-job 
opportunities as discovered by N.E.S., 
120. 

use made by veterans of C.V.T. plan, 1756. 

veterans urged to complete 'C.V.T., 915. 

results of New Brunswick survey on veter- 
ans’ training plan for employment, 65. 

rehabilitation work of Citizens’ Committees, 
386. 

training of women veterans—statement of 
Supervisor of Women’s Training, C.V.T., 
at conference of Vocational Training 
Advisory Council, 856. 

re-establishment of ex-service women in 
western provinces, 384. 

assistance of ‘Canadian Corps of Commis- 
Sionaires in rehabilitation of older 
veterans. 630. Ai \S 

assistance to vocational schools under Do- 
minion-provincial agreement, 1478. 

proceedings of conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 854. 

booklet on Vocational and Pre-Matriculation 
Training of Canada’s Veterans, issued 
by Department of Labour, 914. 

increased grants to veterans taking univer- 
sity or vocational training requested by 
C.C. of L., 500. 

U.S.A.: Courts rule on veterans’ re-employ- 
ment rights, 493; veteran and civilian 
amputees organize for “self-help”, 623; 
musical instruction as an aid in rehab- 
ilitation of veterans, 1250; full pro- 
tection for job rights of veterans by 
aOa iaO. 


See also Polish Veterans. 


Veterans Affairs, Department of: 
co-operation with Citizens’ Committees, 386. 
issues statement on functions of Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires, 620. 

transfer of training from C.V.T. to D.V.A. 
discussed at conference of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council, 1671; re- 
marks of Brigadier Lyon, Assistant 
Director, C.V.T., 1672. 

statements by officials at conference © of 
Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
855. 

tabular report on number of university 
student veterans receiving D.V.A. 
allowance, 65. 


Veterans Business and Professional Loans 
Act: 


provisions, 214-15. 


Veterans Insurance: 
Canada— 
provisions of Act, 387. 


Veterans Land Act: 

provisions, 559. 

report (with table) on activities under Act 
during period October, 1945 to October 
1946, 64. 

applications for benefits under Act, 559. 

reheD work of Citizens’ Committees, 

amendments to Act recommended by OC. 
of L., 500, 1585. - 
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Veterans Rehabilitation Act: 
progress under Act, 915. 


Vocational Education: 
N.S.— 
provisions of Vocational Education Act, 
1332; activities under Act in 1946, 1091. 
Ont.: amendments in Act, 842. 
Sask.: amendment in Vocational Education 
Act, 1493. 
See also Canadian Vocational Training; 
Vocational Training. 


Vocational Guidance: 
US.A.— 
policy of federal financial aid, 920. 


Vocational Schools: 
See Schools. 


Vocational Training: 

recruitment and training of workers in con- 
struction industry, recommended by 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of JI.L.0., at meet- 
ing in Brussels, 143. 

resolution adopted by I.L.0. Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining, 1119. 

training facilities for textile workers recom- 
mended by Textiles Committee of 
I.L.O., at meeting in Brussels, 141. 

recommendations of sub-committee adopted 
at meeting of J.L.0. committee on 
Petroleum, 315. 

Canada— 

re-organization of training centres, 1477. 

number of veterans receiving training under 
Veterans’ Rehabilitation Act in 1946, 
915. 

enrolment of veterans in vocational training 
and pre-matriculation courses, 213, 558. 

assistance to vocational schools under 
Dominion-provincial agreement, 1478. 

functions of Citizens’ Committees re train- 
ing of veterans, 386. 

booklet on Vocational and Pre-Matriculation 
Training of Canada’s Veterans, issued 
by Department of Labour, 914. 

increased grants to veterans taking voca- 
tional training requested by C.C. of L., 


500. 

N.S.: provisions of Vocational Education Act, 
1332. 

U.S.A.: vocational rehabilitation for civilians, 
561. 


See also Canadian Vocational Training; 


Vocational Education. 


Vocational Training Advisory Council: 
appointments, 212. 
eighth meeting, 854-57. 
conference, 1670. 


Voting: 
See Elections. 


Wages: 
recommendations of Building, Civil Engin- 
eering and Public Works Committee of 
1.L.O. at meeting in Brussels, 144. 
resolution of sub-committee adopted at 
meeting of I.L.0. Committee on 
Petroleum, 314. 
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Wages—Con. 
resolution on guaranteed wage, fair wage 
and equal pay, adopted by Textiles 
Committee of I.L.0. at meeting held in 
Brussels, 140-41. 
Canada— 
wage rates in certain industries :— 
agricultural implements. 1532. 
brewery products, 994, 996. 
edible plant products—flour milling bread 
and cake baking, biscuit and confec- 
tionery manufacturing, 1854. 
electrical machinery and apparatus, 1722, 
1723, 1724. 
raw 1432, 1433, 1484, 1436, 1437, 1439, 
42. 


lumber and lumber products—sawmill 
products, planing mill, sash and door, 
and wooden furniture, 1374. 
meat products, 1850. 
motor vehicle parts and accessories, 1532. 
motor vehicles, 1169. 
pulp and paper, 988. 
radio sets and parts, 1727, 1728. 
- rubber products, 1164. 
increase in wage rate index in 1946, 771. 
index numbers (with table) of wage rates 


in Canada (19389-1946), 1590; (1939- 
1945), 136. 

wage ceilings for contributions under 
unemployment insurance contributions, 
69. 


report on national income and expenditure 
issued by D.B. of S., 1866. 

civilian salaries and wages, and military 
pay, (1938-1946) as shown in D.B. of 
S. report on national income, 311. 

labour income in Canada for period Jan- 
uary, 1946 to April, 1947, 1262; in 
June, 1947, 1528. 

report (with charts and tables) on post- 
war trend of real and money earnings 
in manufacturing, 949-53. 

wage rates in the construction and steam 
railway industries (1946), 890-92. 

annual review of employment and payrolls 
(1946), 1529. 

increase in farm wage rates, 912. 

text of award of Hon. Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague in meat packing dispute, 1792. 

“open-end wage clause”, wage changes, holi- 
day pay, etc., provided under agree- 
ments in clothing and rubber indus- 
tries, 1411. 

pay basis of coal miners described in report 
of Royal Commission on Coal, 304, 306. 

decisions of N.W.L.B. re wage increases and 
income tax deductions, 6. 

provisions of Act respecting the Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 
1326. 

O.C. of L—statement of wage policy, 630; 
legislative recommendations, 499 ; 
remarks of Pat Conroy, 501; of A. R. 
Mosher, 501; of Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, 501; urges adjustment of sub- 
standard wage schedules in government 
establishments, 1585; resolution on wage 
policy, 1581. 

resolution adopted at convention of T. and 
L.C4 1574. 
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Wages—Con. 


Alta.: provisions of new Labour Act govern- 
ing wage collection, 836, 8438, 844; 
recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 259. 

B.C.: new section under Semi-monthly Pay- 
ment of Wages Act (1939), 1018. 

N.S.: coal miners granted wage increase, 

1753; amendment in Nova Scotia Rail- 

way Act, 1332. 

amendment in Workmen’s Wage Act, 

1498. 

United Kingdom.: ratification of I.L.0. con- 
vention governing statistics of wages 
and hours of work, 1123; new wage 
scales for merchant seamen provided 
under agreements - negotiated by 
National Maritime Board, 633; pro- 
visions of Wages Regulation Order gov- 
erning minimum rates for restaurant 
workers, 13846; appointment of Com- 
mission of Inquiry into wage structure 
of cotton weaving industry, 8. 


Switzerland: ratification of I.L.0. convention 
governing minimum wage fixing 
machinery, 1123. 


U.S.A.: Portal-to-Portal Pay Act signed by 
President Truman, 777; shipbuilding 
company required to pay for “portal” 
time, 921; claims for collection of 
portal-to-portal pay, 8; recommenda- 
tions of economic report delivered by 
President Truman to Congress, 512; 
earnings regain wartime peak, 635; 
high level of earnings, 921; final report 
on guaranteed wage plans, 281; trends 
in urban wage rates and their purchas- 
ing power during war and _ post-war 
periods, 8; federal-state co-operation in 
enforcement of labour laws, 1758; revi- 
sion of wage structures in steel and 
meat-packing industries, 283; agree- 
ment reached between Western Electric 
Company and Association of Communi- 
eations Equipment Workers, 778; vio- 
lations of Fair Labour Standards Act 
and Public Contracts Act in 1946, 778; 
report on collective agreements pro- 
viding adjustments of wages to cost of 
living, 792; provisions of new collective 
agreements in coal mines, 1099-1100; 
agreements providing wage increases in 
manufacturing industry, 636; discharge 
provided for in incentive wage scheme 
for sheet metal workers, 1249; basic 
wage rate in steel industry up 131 per 
cent in 10: years, 921; wage increases to 
employees of Ford Motor Company, 
920; appointment of wage boards to 
recommend revision of minimum rates 
for women and minors in hotel, restaur- 
ant and laundry industries, in New 
York state, 11; high wages based on 
high _— productivity advocated by 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
10; recommendation of National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation, 206; 
wages paid to employees in central co- 
operatives in 1945, 397; dissolution of 
N“W..Bs and review of wartime 
activities concerning wages, 285. 


See also Dismissal Pay; Earnings; Guaran- 


eee nee Minimum Wages; “Strike 
Pn a 


Sask.: 


Wagner Act (U.S.A.): 
changes in policy of N.L.R:B. re interpreta- 
tion of Act, 490. 
strike to enforce violation of Act ruled 
illegal by NJL.R.B., 284. 
labour relations program designed as basis 
for revision of Act, recommended by 


National Association of Manufacturers, 
10. 


Walsh-Healey Act (U.S.A.): 


provisions, 1758. 


War Appropriation (United Nations 
Mutual Aid) Act, 1943: 


administration reviewed in final report of 
Canadian Mutual Aid Board, 490. 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel: 


report on scientific and professional employ- 
ment in 1946-47, 710. 
See also Bureau of Technical Personnel. 


Wartime Community Centres: 
See Community Centres. 


Wartime Controls: 


Canada— 
legislative recommendation of C.C. of L., 
499, 
continuance of price controls urged by T. 
and L.C., 495. 


Wartime Labour’ Relations 


tional) : 


Board (Na- 


amendment to procedural regulations, 6. 

replacement by proposed Canada ‘Labour 
Relations Board, 926, 938, 940. 

statistics re national and provincial boards 
during 1946, 124-25. ; 

Ont.: certification of foremen’s union at 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Limited, Kapuskasing, 277. 

Sask.: Labour Relations Board has no status 
to appeal question of jurisdiction— 
unregistered union lacks capacity to 
appear in Court, 203; order of Labour 
Relations Board quashed on ground of 
suspicion of bias, 705; annual report 
of Department of Labour (1946), 770. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations: 


consolidation and_ effective amendments 
issued by Department of Labour, 1408. 
amendment-to procedural regulations of 
W.L.R.B. (National), 6. 

extension, 696. 

federal administration, 772. 

statement of Minister of Labour on labour 
relations legislation, 484. 

amendments to Regulations re wages and 
eollective bargaining; consolidation of 
P.C, 4020; repeal of Schedule A (war 
industries), 1382; text of amending 
order, PC. 302, 133. ~ 

application of regulations to transport and 
communication agencies, to war indus- 
tries and to other industries within 
provincial jurisdiction, 842. 

present position with respect to labour 
relations legislation—historical sum- 
mary of Regulations, 940. 

review of legislation enacted in 1944, 642. 
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Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations—C on. 

summary and text of Industrial Relations 
Bill No. 338 (Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act) designed 
to replace P.C. 1003, 923; hearings of 
House of Commons Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee, 1102-7. 

monthly reports of conciliation proceedings, 
4t, 172, 333, 030,.-666, (98,-.999; 1436, 
1276, 1450, 1608, 1788. 

applications for certification, 31, 168, 325, 
534, 660, 793, 956, 1130, 1270, _ 1449, 
1607, 1782. 

Man.: enactment of legislation, 553; pro- 
visions of Acts to amend Wartime 
Labour Relations ‘Regulations Act, 1021. 

N.B.: enactment of legislation, 553; adminis- 
tration during 1946, 1894. 

N.S.: Court holds fishermen not employees— 
regulations not applicable, 381. 

Que.: administration during 1945, 1685. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR RELA- 
TIONS REGULATIONS: 

Abitibi Navigation Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 1134, 1273 
(application withdrawn). 

Acadian Lines, Halifax, and employees, 535, 
799 (Board established). 

Acadian Lines Limited (Wagner Tours 
Limited), Halifax, and employees, 586, 
799 (Board established), 1138 (report 
of Board, minority report, and adden- 
dum to report). 

Alberta Wheat Pool, Vancouver, and 
employees (elevator department— 
retail, wholesale and department store 
union), 42, 524 (certification), 959, 
1609 (agreement reached). 

Alberta Wheat Pool, No. 1 Elevator, Van- 
couver, and employees (elevator 
department), 327, 660 (certification). 

Algoma Central Steamship Company, Sault 
Ste. Marie, and employees, 1134, 1273 
(application withdrawn). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Arvida, and employees, 327, 533 

“ (reasons for judgment). 

Aluminum Goods Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 172, 334 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 537, 803-807 (report of Board). 

Amyot Lumber Company, Quebec, and 
employees (freight handlers in harbour 
sheds), 327, 794 (application rejected). 

Anchor Cap and Closure Corporation of 
Canada, Toronto, and employees, 33. 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, 
Quebec, and employees (freight hand- 
lers in harbour sheds—Quebee Harbour 
Workers’ Union), 327, 793 (application 
rejected). 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited, Quebec, and employees (long- 
shoremen, hatchmen—Quebec  Long- 
shoremen’s Union, Nos. 1 and 2), 525, 
661 (application withdrawn). 

Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Limited, Quebec, and employees (long- 
shoremen—Quebec lLongshoremen’s 
Union No. 1), 661, 958 (application 
rejected), 1135 (reasons for judgment). 

Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, and 
employees (on Flewris—Canadian Nav- 
igators’ Federation). 168 (certification). 


Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations—Con. 

PROCEEDINGS UNbDER WarTIME LaBour 
RELATIONS REGULATIONS :—C'on. 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal, and 
employees (on Fleuwris—Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union), 1450, 1607 (representa- 

tion vote), 1783 (certification). 

Archibald Coal Company, Limited, Halifax, 
and employees, 666, 799 (Board estab- 
lished), 1140: (report of Board). 

Arctic Ice Company, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 798, 1137 (agreement 
reached) . 

Arctic Radio Corporation (Station CFYAR), 
Flin Flon, and employees, 959, 1132 
(representation vote), 1271 (certifica- 
tion). 

Auger and Auger Lumber Company, Quebec, 
and employees (freight handlers in 
harbour sheds), 327, 793-94 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

B.L.M. Line, Bridgewater, N.S., and em- 
ployees, 666, 960 (referred to provin- 
cial Minister of Labour). 

J. B. Baillargeon Express Limited, Montreal, 
and employees, 1608. 

Albert G. Baker, Quebec, and employees 
(freight handlers in harbour sheds), 
327, 794 (application rejected). 


Albert G. Baker, Limited, Quebec, and 
employees (longshoremen—Quebec 
Longshoremen’s Union No. 1), 661, 958 
(application rejected), 1135 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Albert G. Baker, Limited, Quebec, and 
employees (longshoremen, hatchmen— 
Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2), 525, 661 (application with- 
drawn). 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Eastern 
and Western areas), Montreal, and 
employees (Commercial Department), 
32 (certification). 

Bell Telephone Company of Canada (Hastern 
and Western areas), Montreal, and 
employees (engineers), 170, 794 (rep- 
resentation vote), 1131 (certification). 

John Bertram and Sons Company, Limited, 
Dundas, and employees (Pattern- 
makers’ Association of Hamilton and 
vicinity), 41, 335, 669, 670 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

John Bertram and Sons Company, Limited, 
Dundas, and employees (International 
Association of Machinists), 42 (Board 
established), 178, 343-46 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Biltmore Hats Limited, Guelph, and 
employees, 535, 536 (agreement 
reached). 

Borden Company, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 527 (reasons for judgment). 

Borden Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (Spadina Crescent, Howard 
Park, Greenwood Avenue and North 
Toronto plants), 328, 534 (reasons for 
judgment). 

G. Bouchard, Quebec, and employees (freight 
handlers in harbour sheds), 327, 794 
(application rejected). 
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Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations—C on. 


PRocEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR 


RELATIONS REGULATIONS :—Con. 


Branch Lines Limited. Montreal, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union) 
on tankers Pinebranch, Elmbranch and 
Sprucebranch, 169 (application with- 
drawn). 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and employees 
(Canadian Navigators’ Federation) on 
vessels Hlmbranch, Firbranch, Pine- 
Branch and Sprucebranch, 1450. 

Branch Lines Limited, Sorel, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union) on vessels 
Elmbranch, Oakbranch Firbranch, Pine- 
Branch and Sprucebranch, 1133, 1607 
(representation vote), 1783 (certifica- 
tion). 

Brandon Woollen Mills Company, Limited, 
Brandon, and employees, 666, 799 
(Board established), 1140-43 (report 
of Board and supplementary report). 

Breithaupt Leather Company, Limited 
(Penetang Division), Penetanguishene, 
and employees, 172, 334 (Board estab- 
lished), 537. 

Britamerican Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (marine engineers on ms 
Britamerican), 1134, 1271  (certifica- 
tion). 

British American Oil Company, Limited, 
Moose Jaw, and employees, 41 (agree- 
ment reached). 

British American Oil Company, Limited, 
Vancouver and New Westminster, and 
employees, 662, 796 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

British American Oil Company, Limited 
(Britamerican Limited), Vancouver, 
and employees on vessel Britamerica, 
1450, 1607 (certification). 

British Columbia Coast and Lakes Barge 
and Ferry Service (C.N.R.), and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild), 1137, 1276 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 1451, 1628-33 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

British Columbia Coast and Lakes Barge and 
Ferry Service (C.N.R.) and employees 
(National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 798, 960 
(Board established), 1138, 1457-60 
(report of Board and _ minority 
reports), 1610 (settlement reached). 

British Columbia Coast Service (C.N.R.), 
and employees (National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 
960 (Board established), 1138, 1457-60 
(report of Board and minority reports), 
1610 (settlement reached). 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees (Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild), 1137, 1276 
(Board established), 1451, 1628-33. 
(report of Board and minority report). 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees (National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.), 798, 960 (Board estab- 
lished), 1138, 1457-60 (report of Board 
and minority reports), 1610 (settle- 
ment reached). 
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Wartime Labour Relations 


Regulations :—Con. 


ProcEEDINGS UNDER WARTIME LABOUR 


RELATIONS REGULATIONS :—Con. 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees (Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America), 
1276, 1451 (Board established), 1609. ~- 

British Columbia Coast Steamship Service 
(C.P.R.), Victoria, and employees, 326 
(representation vote), 661 (certifica- 
tion). 

British Columbia Distillery Company, Limited, 
New Westminster, and employees, 665 
(reasons for judgment). 

British Columbia Lake and River Service 
(C.P.R.), and employees, 526, 795 
(representation vote), 957 (certifica- 
tion). 

British Columbia Motor Transportation 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 41 
(agreement reached). 

British Overseas Airways Corporation, Dor- 
val, and employees (stores depart- 
ment), 42, 326, 5381 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

Broulan Porcupine Mines Limited, Pamour, 
Ont., and employees, 535, 667 (Board 
established), 800, 1610-12 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Brown Boggs Foundry and Machine Company, 
Limited, Hamilton, and employees, 41, 
335, 669, 671 (report of Board). 

Buffalo Ankerite Gold Mines Limited, South 
Porcupine, and employees, 535, 536 
(Board established), 800, 1612-14 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Bulman Bros. Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 666, 1137 (referred to pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour). 

P. Burns and Company, Limited; Canada 
Coal Limited; Conger Lehigh Coal 
Company, Limited; Cosgrove and Com- 
pany, Limited; Dibble Coal Company, 
Limited; Dominion Coal and Wood, 
Limited; The Elias Roger Company, 
Limited; Empire Hanna Coal Com- 
pany, Limited; Milnes Coal Company, 
Limited; Standard Fuels Limited; 
Toronto Fuels, Limited; and the F. P. 
Weaver Coal Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 328, 533 
(reasons for judgment). 

Canada China Clay and Silica Limited, Kasil, 
Que., and employees, 529 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 661, 795 (representation 
vote), 1132 (application rejected). 

Canada Cycle and Motor Company, Limited, 
Weston, and employees, 535, 667 
(Board established), 800, 1610 (strike 
after award), 1614-22 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Canada Glue Company, Limited, Brantford, 
and employees, 333, 334 (Board estab- 
lished), 537, 669, 671 (report of 
Board). 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees (Canadian Lake Sea- 
men’s Union), 1134, 1450 (application 
withdrawn), 
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Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Montreal, 
and employees (Canadian Seamen’s 
Union), 1133, 1135, 1272 (application 
withdrawn), 1274 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, and 
employees (waterfront freight handlers 
at various points in Quebec and 
Ontario), 1451 (Board established), 
1609. 

Canada Veneers Limited, Saint John, and 
employees, 666, 799 (Board estab- 
lished), 960, 1452-56 (report of chair- 
man and members’ reports). 

Canadian Air Express Limited, and ground 
erew personnel at Dorval and Ottawa, 
958, 959, 1271 (certification), 1608, 
1789 (Board established). 

Canadian Bank Note Company, Limited, 
Ottawa, and employees, 528 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Canadian Dredge and Dock Company, 
Toronto, and employees (marine 
engineers), 1608, 1783 (representation 
vote). 

Canadian Furnace Limited, Port Colborne, 
and employees, 535, 536 (Board estab- 
lished), 670 (settlement reached, Board 
cancelled). 

Canadian Gypsum Company, Limited, Hills- 
borough, N.B., and employees, 662, 797 
(reasons for judgment). 

Canadian Gypsum Company, Limited, Wind- 
sor, and employees, 169 (application 
withdrawn). 

Canadian Import Company, Quebec, and 
employees (freight handlers in harbour 
sheds), 327, 793 (application rejected). 

‘Canadian Import Company, Quebec, and 
employees (longshoremen, hatchmen— 
Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2), 525, 661 (application with- 
drawn). 

Canadian Import Company, Quebec, and 
employees (longshoremen—Quebec 
Longshoremen’s Union No. 1), 661, 958 
(application rejected), 1135 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Canadian Industries Limited (Copper Cliff 
Works, General Chemicals Division), 
Copper Cliff, and employees, 176 (report 
of Board). 

Canadian Industries Limited (Nylon Divi- 
sion), Kingston, and employees, 662. 
Canadian Industries Limited, Nobel, and 
employees, 333, 536 (Board ‘estab- 
lished), 668, 1143 (report of Board). 

Canadian Line Materials, Limited, Scarboro 
Junction, and employees, 42 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Canadian National Railways and employees 
(sleeping, dining and parlour car 
department), 1136, 1137 (Board estab- 
lished), 1276, 1622-28 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Canadian National Railways, Moncton, and 
employees (Purchasing Department), 
795-96, 957 (certification). 


RELATIONS REGULATIONS :—Con. 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (freight handlers on Mont- 
real wharf), 798, 960 (Board estab- 
lished), 1137, 1277-83 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Canadian National Railways, Montreal, and 
employees (of general freight claim 
agent and district freight claim agent), 
794 (application withdrawn), 795. 

Canadian National Railways (Central 
Station), Montreal, and employees 
restaurant), 1608, 1783 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways, Quebec and 
employees (freight handlers in harbour 
sheds), 327, 793 (application rejected). 

Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, and 
employees (clerical office staff of 
general superintendent of motive power 
and car equipment), 169 (certi- 
fication). 

Canadian National Railways, Winnipeg, and 
employees (WI Railway Telegraph 
office), 958, 1131 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, their sub- 
sidiaries and jointly-owned undertakings 
and Algoma Central and Hudson Bay 
Railway Company, Ontario Northland 
Railway, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company, Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company, 
Essex Terminal Railway Company, and 
Sydney and Louisburg Railway Com- 
pany, and employees (Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen), 960 (Board estab- 
lished), 1451. 

Canadian National MRailways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, Esquimalt and Nan- 
aimo Railway, Quebec Central Railway, 
Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, and Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company, and 
employees (Railway Association of 
Canada), 526, 957 (certification). 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and_  sub- 
sidaries, and Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway, Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway, Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway, Ontario Northland 
Railway, Sydney and Louisburg Rail- 
way, and Essex Terminal Railway, and 
employees, 666, 667 (Board estab- 
lished), 800, 960, 961-63 (report of 
Board), 1610 (settlement reached). 

Canadian National Railways: 

See also 

British Columbia Coast and Lakes Barge 
and Ferry Service. 

British Columbia Coast Service. 

Charlottetown Hotel. 

Ontario Car Ferry Company, Limited. 

Oshawa Railway Company. 

Prince Arthur Hotel. 

Canadian National Steamers (Niagara, St. 
Catharines and Toronto Railway Com- 
pany), and employees (engineering 
officers), 959, 1131 (certification). 
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Canadian National Steamships, Quebec, and 
employees (longshoremen, hatchmen— 
Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Nos. 1 
and 2), 525, 661 (application with- 
drawn). 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild), 1137, 1276 (Board established), 
1451, 162833 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Canadian National Steamships (Pacific), and 
employees (Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America), 1276, 1451 
(Board established), 1609. 

Canadian National Steamships; Canadian 

Pacific Steamships Limited; Cunard 

White Star Limited; Manchester Liners 

Limited; Ocean Dominion Steamship 

Corporation; County Line Limited; 

Canadian Import Company Limited; 

Robert Reford Company Limited; 

Paquet and Sons Limited; Anglo-Cana- 

dian Pulp and Paper Mills Limited; 

William G. McCauley and Albert G. 

Baker Limited, and employees, 525, 

661 (application withdrawn). 

. Canadian National Telegraph Audit Depart- 
ment, Toronto, and employees, 959, 1272 
(application rejected). 

Canadian National Telegraphs, Toronto, and 
employees (engineering department), 
31 (certification). 

Canadian Ohio Brass Company, Limited, 
Niagara Falls, and employees, 41, 334 
(agreement reached). — 

Canadian Oil Company, Limited, Toronto 
(Shipping Limited, Montreal), and 
employees, 795, 1272 (application with- 
drawn). 

Canadian Pacific Airlines, Montreal, and 
employees, 33 (application rejected), 
37 (reasons for judgment). 

Canadian Pacific Airlines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (clerical staff, Edmonton), 
525, 1182 (application withdrawn). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 


employees (communications  depart- 
Senay 798, 960 (Board established), 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (dining, cafe and buffet car 
employees), 798, 1137 (Board estab- 
lished), 1451. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company ,and 
employees (freight handlers on Mont- 
real wharf), 798, 960 (Board estab- 
lished), 1137, 1277-83 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Canadian Pacific Railway, and employees 
(road train conductors on western 
lines), 168 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Britt, 
and employees (coal dock employees) , 
1451, 1609 (agreement reached). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Little 
Crescent, and employees (coal dock 
employees), 1451, 1609 (agreement 
reached). 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Medicine 
Hat, and employees (superintendent’s 
office), 32 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Bay of 
Fundy Service), Montreal, and em- 
ployees (engineers on Princess Helene), 
525, 794 (representation vote), 956 
(certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 
real, and employees (railway con- 
ductors, Eastern Lines), 169 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Montreal, 
and employees (railway conductors, 
Western Lines), 169 (application 
rejected). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Moose 
Jaw, and employees (clerks in super- 
intendent’s office), 1450, 1783 (applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Nelson, 
B.C., and employees (superintendent’s 
office), 31 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Quebec, 
and employees (freight handlers in 
harbour sheds), 327, 794 (application 
withdrawn). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
employees (red cap porters) in Quebec 
district at Montreal Windsor Station, 
Montreal West Station, Place Viger 
Station, Park Avenue Station, West- 
mount Station, Trois Rivieres Station 
and Quebec Palais Station, 1278, 1607. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Revel- 
stoke, and employees (clerks in super- 
-intendent’s office), 169 (representation 
vote), 326 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
eouver Station, and employees (red 
cap porters), 1134, 1272 (certification), 
1449 (application rejected). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Weston and Brandon, and 
Fort William and Kenora, and 
employees (clerks, etc., general accoun- 
tant’s office), 526, 795 (representation 
vote), 957 (certification). 

Canadian Pacific Railway: 

See also 
British 
Service. 
British Columbia Lake and River Service. 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel. 
Cornwallis Inn. 

Canadian Pacific Steamships, Quebec, and 
employees (longshoremen, hatchmen), 
525, 661 (application withdrawn). 

Canadian Stevedoring Company, Vancouver, 
and employees (deepsea longshoremen 
at ports of Chemainus, Crofton, Nan- 
aimo and Ladysmith), 958, 1132 (rep- 
resentation vote), 1271 (certification). 

Canadian Transport Company, Vancouver, 
and employees (on tanker Brit- 
american), 959, 1132 (representation 
vote), 1272 (application rejected). 


Columbia Coast Steamship 
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Canadian Vickers Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 172, 334 (Board established), 
537, 669, 673-76 {report of Board and 
minority report), 1789 (settlement 
reached). 

Caribbean Steamship Company, Montreal, and 
employees (on North Coaster) 662, 796, 
957 (representation vote), 1131 (certi- 
fication), 1272 (application rejected). 

Central Broadcasting Corporation, Limited, 

- Prince Albert, and employees, 325 

: (certification) . 

Central Station (Canadian National Rail- 
ways), Montreal, and employees (res- 
taurant), 1608. 

J. Georges Chalifour, Quebec, and employees 
(freight handlers in harbour sheds), 
327, 794 (application rejected). 

Charlevoix-Saguenay Navigation Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees (on 
Jacques Cartier), 796, 1132 (applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

Charlottetown Hotel (C.N.R.), Charlotte- 
town, and employees, 32 (certification). 

Chateau Frontenac Hotel (C.P.R.), Quebec, 
and employees (beverage department), 
1608. 

Chestnut Canoe Company, Limited, Freder- 
icton, and employees, 334 (Board estab- 
lished), 537, 677 (report of Board). 

Chromium Mining and Smelting Corporation 

Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
employees, 334, 536 (Board established), 
668, 808 (report of Board). 

City Dray Company, Winnipeg, and employees, 
535, 668 (Board established), 800, 

_ 1144-47 (report of Board). 

City Laundry Limited, Saint John, and 
employees, 666, 960 (agreement 
reached). 

City of Winnipeg, and employees, 334, 335 
Board established), 669, 1464 (report 
of Board). . 

City of Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System, and 
employees, 329 (reasons for judgment). 

Claratel Cafe, Winnipeg, and employees, 170, 
331 (reasons for judgment), 334 (Board 
established), 335, 669, 679 (report of 
Board). 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union), 798, 1451 (agreement 
reached). 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employeees (on North 
Coaster), 661. 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (on North Voyager, 
North Gaspe, and North Shore), 661, 
957 (representation vote). 

Clarke Steamship Company, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees (freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds), 327, 793 (application 
rejected). 

Coal Carriers Corporation Limited, Brock- 
ville, and employees (Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union), 1134, 1273 (application 
withdrawn). 
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Coal Carriers Corporation Limited, Brock- 
ville,, and employees (on Coalfaaz) 
(National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 1134, 1271 
(certification). 

Coal Valley Mining Company, Limited, Coal 
Valley, and employees, 170, 660 (certi- 
fication). 

Coastal Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and certain employees, 168 
(certification) . 

Colonial Steamships Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees, 1134, 1135, 1274 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Con Mines, Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 
employees (datal), 42. 

Coniaurum Mines Limited, Schumacher, and 
employees, 5385, 668 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 800, 1634-36 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Consolidated Dredging Company, Limited, 
Fort William, and employees (on 
Hdward C. Whelan and Lugar), 1134, 
1449 (certification). 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada, Limited, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., and employees, 524 (certifica- 
tion), 666, 667 (agreement reached). 

Continental Can Company of Canada, 
Limited, (Plant 90), Toronto, and 
employees, 535, 536 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 668. 

Cornwallis Inn (C.P.R.), Kentville, and 
employees, 32 (certification). 

Corporation of the Village of Forest Hill, 
and employees, 33 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

County Line Limited, Quebec ,and employees 
(longshoremen, hatchmen), 525, 661 
(application withdrawn). 

Crescent Creamery Limited, City Dairy 
Limited, Modern Dairies Limited, St. 
Boniface Creamery, limited, and 
Central Dairies Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 667, 960 (agreement 
reached). 

Cub Aircraft Corporation Limited, Hamilton, 
and employees, 170, 333 (reasons for 
judgment). 

S. Cunard and Company, Limited, Halifax, 
and employees, 667, 799 (Board estab- 
lished), 800-01, 1147 (report of Board). 

Cunard White Star Limited, and employees, 
525, 661 (application withdrawn). 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Limited, Lauzon, and employees (on 
Busybee, Chateau and Manoir—Cana- 
dian -Seamen’s Union), 661, 1131 
(application rejected). 

Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Limited, Lauzon, and employees (on 
Busybee, Chateau and Manoir—Cana- 
dian Union of Boilermakers and Iron 
Shipbuilders), 959, 1132, 1133 (applica- 
tion withdrawn). 

Davie Transportation Company, Limited. 
Lauzon, Levis, Que., and employees (on 
A.O.D., G.D.D., and G.T.D.), 1273, 1608 
(application rejected). 
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Delnite Mines Limited, Timmins, and 
employees, 535, 536 (Board established), 
801, 1636-38 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Francis Dinn, Quebec, and employees (freight 
handlers in harbour sheds), 327, 794 
(application rejected). 

Dominion Electric Protection Company, 
Toronto, and employees, 358 (report of 
EDI.Cy). 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited, Sydney, and employees, 170, 
332: (reasons for judgment). 

Dominion Wheel and Foundries Limited, St. 
Boniface, and employees, 798, 960 
(agreement reached). 

Dorval Airport 

See Canadian Air Express. 

Driftwood Lands and Timber Limited, Sault 
Ste. Marie, and employees, 795, 1132 
(application withdrawn). 

Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association, 
Drumheller, and employees, 172, 536 

. (agreement reached). 

John Duff and Sons, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 42, 173, 669, 679 (report 
of Board). 

Eleven painting contractors, Saint John, 

B., and employees, 667, 799 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Empire Stevedoring Company, Vancouver, 
and employees (deepsea longshoremen 
at Ports of Chemainus, Crofton, 
Nanaimo and Ladysmith), 958, 1132 
(representation vote), 1271 (certifica- 
tion). 

Fairfield and Sons Limited (St. James plant), 
Winnipeg, and employees, 667, 799 
(Board established), 801, 1284 (report 
of Board). 

Familoil Steamship Company, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (Mazwell Park), 
959, 1271 (certification). 

Famous © Players Canadian 
Limited, British Columbia, and 
employees, 535, 536 (Board estab- 
lished), 537, 669, 680 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Forsberg, Finney and Swanson, Con Mine, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., 326 (certifica- 
tion). 

Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, and 
employees, 1133, 1783 (application 
withdrawn). 

Gayport Shipping Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (on Britamoil, Britamolene, 
Britamoco, and Britamette), 32 (certi- 
fication). 

Gelling Engineering Limited, Welland, and 
employees, 42, 5388 (report of Board). 

General Stevedoring, Quebec, and employees 
(freight handlers in harbour sheds), 
327, 794 (application rejected). 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines, Limited, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T., and employees, 
42, 524 (certification), 798, 960 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the 
United States and Canada, 33. 


Corporation 
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Great Lakes Lumber and Shipping Limited, 
Fort William, and employees, 1134, 
1273 (application withdrawn). 

Great West Saddlery Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 41, 536 
(agreement reached). 

Joseph Grenier, Quebec, and employees 
(freight handlers in harbour sheds), 
327, 794 (application rejected). 

Grimsby Stove and Furnace Company, 
Grimsby, and employees, 172, 668 
(Board established), 801. 1287 (report 
of Board). 

Grosch Felt Shoe Company, Stratford, and 
employees, 172, 334 (agreement 
reached). 

Grosvenor Hotel, Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 662. 

Gulf Ports Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Gulf 
Port), 795, 796, 958 (representation 
vote), 1131 (certification). 

Gutta Percha and Rubber Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 334 (agreement 
reached). 

Halifax Shipyards Limited (Halifax and 
Dartmouth plants), and employees, 41, 
172 (agreement reached). 

Hansen Lumber Company, Limited, Quebec, 
and employees (freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds), 3827, 793 (application 
rejected). 

Hindman Transportation Company, Limited, 
Owen Sound, and employees, 1133, 1273 
(application withdrawn). 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Limited, 
Timmins, and employees, 535, 536 
(Board established), 801, 1638-41 
(report of Board and minority reports). 


~Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, 


Limited, Flin Flon, and employees 
(research department), 1133, 1449 
(certification) . 

Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, and 
employees (drivers, garage workers, 
and office workers), 959, 1132 (repre- 
sentation vote), 1271 (certification). 

Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, and 
employees (bus drivers and garage 
employees), 958, 959 (application with- 
drawn), 1182 (representation vote), 
1135, 1272 (application rejected), 1275 
(reasons for judgment). 

Huxley Cartage Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 172, 1276. - 

Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 172, 335. 

Insulation Products Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 173 (Board established), 
335, 538-39 (report of Board). 

Inter-Island Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Island 
Connector—Canadian Navigators’ Fed- 
eration), 796, 1131 (certification). 

Inter-Island Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (Canadian 
Seamen’s Union), 661, 957 (representa- 
tion vote), 1272 (application rejected). 
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Inter-Island Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Island 
Connector—Canadian Association of 
Maritime Transport Workers), 957 
(representation vote). 
International Fertilizer Company, Quebec, 
and employees (freight handlers in 
harbour sheds), 327, 793 (application 
rejected). 
International Harvester Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, and employees, 663 
(reasons for judgment). 


Thos. Jackson and Sons, Limited, Winnipeg, 


and employees, 667, 1137 (agreement 

reached). 

Lines Limited, Saint John, and 

employees (on Rexton Kent), 959, 1271 

(certification). 

Keystone Transports Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 41, 172 (agreement 
reached). 

Kingsway Transport Limited, Montreal, and 

employees, 169 (application rejected), 

795, 1131 (certification). 

Erie Navigation Company, Limited, 

Walkerville, and employees, 1134, 1273 

(application withdrawn). 

Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association, 
Fort William and Port Arthur, and 


Kent 


Lake 


employees, 667, 1276 (agreement 
reached). 
Lakeland Tankers, Limited, Toronto,, and 


employees (on Makaweli), 1133, 1449 
(representation vote), 1607 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Lakeshore Mines Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
and employees, 42 (Board established), 
173, 808-17 (report of Board and min- 
ority report). 

Link-Belt Limited, Toronto, and employees, 
349-52 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Lloyd ‘Tankers, Limited, Toronto, and 

employees (on Bruce Hudson and Joan 

Virginia—National Association of Mar- 

ine Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 1134, 

1450 (representation vote). 

Tankers Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
1134, 1273 (application withdrawn). 
Lockeport Company Division (National Sea 

Products Limited), Lockeport, and 
employees, 40° (reasons for judgment). 

Lounsbury Company, Limited, Moncton, and 
employees, 822 (report of I.D.I.C.). 

‘Lower St. Lawrence Transport Company, 


Lloyd 


Limited, and employees on Rimouski, 


Jean Brillant, and Metane—Canadian 

" Association of Maritime Transport 
Workers), 31 (certification). 

‘Lower St. Lawrence Transport Company, 
Limited, Rimouski, and employees (on 
Jean Brillant, Metane, and Rimouski 
—Canadian Seamen’s Union), 959, 1133 
(application withdrawn). 

“Macassa Mines Limited, Kirkland Lake, and 
employees, 535, 5386 (Board estab- 
lished), 801, 1641-43 (report of Board 
and minority reports). 
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Mackenzie, White and Dunsmuir, Limited, and 
employees, 328, 532 (reasons for judg- 

ment). 

Magazine Digest Publishing Company, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 172, 
667 (agreement reached). 

Magdalen Islands Transportation Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees (on 
Magdalen), 795, 796, 958 (representa- 
tion vote), 1131 (certification). 

Malartic Gold Fields, Limited, Malartic, and 
employees, 336 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

Manchester Liners Limited, and employees, 
525, 661 (application withdrawn). 
Manitoba Cartage and Storage Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and employees, 334, 668 (Board 
established), 801, 1148 (report of 

Board and minority report). 

Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, and 
employees, 39 (reasons for judgment). 

Maritime Towing and Salvage Limited, Hali- 
fax, and employees, 1133, 1783 (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 

Massey-Harris Company, Limited (Toronto 
and Brantford plants), and employees, 
355 (report of Board). 

William G. McCauley, Quebec, and employees 
(freight handlers in harbour sheds), 
327, 794 (application rejected). 

William G. McCauley, Quebec, and employees 
(longshoremen, hatchmen), 525, 661 
(application withdrawn). 

McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees (on Cyclo 
Brave, Cyclo Chief and Cyclo Warrior), 
1273 (application withdrawn). 

McCurdy Supply Company, Limited, Wiun- 
nipeg, and employees, 667, 1137 (agree- 
ment reached). 

McIntyre and Taylor Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 535, 668 (Board estab- 
lished), 801, 963-64 (report of Board). 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited, Schu- 
macher, and employees, 535, 536 (Board 
established), 801, 1643-45 (report of 
Board and minority report), 

McLeod River Hard Coal Company (1941) 
Limited, Mercoal, and employees (fire- 
bosses), 32 (certification). 

Roland McMillan (C.P.R. coal contractor), 
Winnipeg, and employees, 33 (repre- 
sentation vote), 326 (certification). 


McNeil Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 169 (application with- 
drawn). 


Midland Railway Company of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, and employees (section fore- 
man, sectionman, and extra gang 
labourer—Brotherhood of Maintenance- 
of-Way Employees), 525-26, 661 (certi- 
fication). 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba, Win- 
nipeg, and employees (roundhouse and 
shop employees—Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Carmen), 795, 957 (certification). 
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Midland Railway Company of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, and employees (Brotherhood 
of railway and steamship clerks, 
freight handlers, express and station 
employees), 169 (representation vote), 
326 (certification). 

Modern City Dairy, Sydney, and employees, 
41, 799 (agreement reached). 

Municipality of St. Clements, Manitoba, and 
employees, 334 (agreement reached). 

J. §. Nairn, Sydney, and employees, 798, 
1137 (agreement reached). 

National Cartage and Storage Limited, Win- 
nipeg, and employees, 334, 668 (Board 
established), 802, 1151-54 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (engineers—Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers), 957 (certifica- 
tion), 958. 

National Harbours Board; Port of Montreal, 
and employees (on Sir Hugh Allan, 
Glenkeen and Glenada—Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild), 1450. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (officers on Sir Hugh Allan, 
Glenkeen and Glenada—Canadian Nav- 
vigators’ Federation), 1450. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (marine engineers on Sir 
Hugh Allan, Glenkeen and Glenada— 
National Association of Marine Engin- 
eers of Canada, Inc.), 1450. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (toll collectors at Jacques 
Cartier Bridge), 168 (certification). 

National Harbours Board (grain elevators at 
Montreal and Quebec, and cold storage 
plant at Montreal), and employees, 667, 
1137 (agreement reached). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers), 33 (application with- 
drawn). 

National Harbours Board, Port of Montreal, 
Montreal, and employees (yard fore- 
men and yardmen), 525, 793 (certifi- 
cation). 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees (Terminal Railway Depart- 
ment, Port of Montreal), 327, 525 
(certification) . } 

National Harbours Board, Port Colborne, and 
employees, 168 (certification). 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, and 
employees (office clerks), 327, 794 
‘(application rejected). 

National Harbours Board, Vancouver, and 
employees (yard masters, yard foremen 
and yardmen—Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen), 525, 660 (certification), 
£1372 

National Light and Power Company, Moose 
Jaw, and employees, 172, 334 (Board 
established), 537, 669, 681 (report of 
Board). 

National Sand and Material Company, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 1133, 
1273 (application withdrawn). 
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National Sea Products Limited, Lockeport, 
and employees (Lockeport Company 
Division), 40 (reasons for judgment). 

National Sea Products Limited (Maritime 
Fish Division), Halifax, and employees, 
334, 668 (Board established), 818 
(report of Board). 

Newfoundland Railway, St. John’s, and 
employees (clerical staff) North 
Sydney, N.S., 525, 793 (certification), 
1609, 1789 (agreement reached). 

Niagara Falls General Hospital, Niagara 
Falls, and employees, 822 (appoint- 
ment of I.D.1.C.). 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway Company (Canadian National 
Steamers), and employees (engineering 
officers), 959, 1131 (certification). 

Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, and 
employees, 181 (strike after Concilia- 
tion Board procedure), 357. 

Norman’s Transfer Limited, Cornwall, and 
employees, 169 (application with- 
drawn). 

North American Transport Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Huas- 
caran) , 1134, 1272 (application 
rejected). 

North Pioneer Steamships Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on North 
Pioneer), 795, 796, 958 (representation 
vote), 1131 (certification). 

North Star Oil Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
and employees, 799, 1276. ‘ 

Northern Alberta Railway, Edmonton, and 
employees, 1788. 


Northern Construction Company, and J. W. 
Stewart, Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
and employees, 1134, 1607-8 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Northern Electric Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 35 (reasons 
for judgment), 535, 668 (Board estab- 
lished), 802, 1288-92 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Northland Coal and Ice Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 334, 335 
(Board established), 537-38, 818-19 
(report of Board). 

Northumberland Ferries Limited, Charlotte- 
town, and employees, 1134, 1607 (rep- 
resentation vote), 1783 (certification). 

Northwest Steamships Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 1133, 1273 (application 
withdrawn). 

Norton-Palmer Hotel, Windsor, and em- 
ployees, 822 (report of I.D.I.C.). 


Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation, and 
employees, 525, 661 (application with- 
drawn). 


Olympia Wholesale, Brandon, and employees, 
667, 799 (agreement reached). 

Ontario Car Ferry Company, Limited 
(C.N.R.), Montreal, and employees (on 
Ontario. No. 1 and Ontario No. 2), 
1273, 1449 (certification). 
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Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, North Bay, and employees (bag- 
gagemen, brakemen, yardmen, and yard 
foremen—Canadian Association of Rail- 
waymen), 525, 661 (representation 
vote), 958 (application rejected). 

Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, North Bay, and employees (brake- 
men, baggagemen, yard foremen, yard- 
men and bus operators—Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen), 525, 957 
(certification). 

Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, North Bay, and employees (Divi- 
sion No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, AFL), 957 (certification). 

Oshawa Railway Company (C.N.R.), and 
employees, 667, 1276 (agreement 
reached). 

Ottawa Airport 

See Canadian Air Express 

Ottawa Car and Aircraft Limited, Ottawa, 
and employees, 352-55 (report of 
Board and minority reports), 358 
(strike after Conciliation Board pro- 
cedure). 

Ottawa Electric Railway Company, and 
employees, 175 (report of Board). 
Ottawa Hydro-Electric Commission, and 

employees, 33 (reasons for judgment). 

Ottawa Truss Company of Canada, and 
employees, 328, 532 (reasons for judg- 
ment). 

Pacific Elevators Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees, 526, 661 (certification). 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company, 
Vancouver, and employees (on Point 
Ellice and barge No. 2), 796, 957 

(certification) . 

Paquet and Sons Limited, and employees, 525, 
661 (application withdrawn). 

Parkhill Bedding Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 172. 

Paterson Steamships Limited, Fort William, 
and employees (Canadian Seamen’s 
Union), 1138, 1272 (application with- 
drawn). 

Paymaster Consolidated Mines Limited, 
South Porcupine, and employees, 535, 
668 (Board established), 802, 1646-47 
(report of Board and minority report). 

Pearson Lumber Company, Quebec, and 
employees (freight handlers in harbour 
sheds), 327, 793 (application rejected). 

Pelee Shipping Company, Limited, St. 
Thomas, and employees (on Pelee— 
Canadian Seamen’s Union), 1133, 1272 
(application withdrawn). 

Pelee Shipping Company, St. Thomas, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
1273, 1608 (application withdrawn). 

Penman’s Limited, Paris, and employees, 33, 
40 (reasons for judgment); 171 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Picardy Limited, Winnipeg, and employees, 
535, 799 (agreement reached) 
Preston East Dome Mines Limited, South 
Porcupine, and employees, 535, 536 
(Board established), 802, 1647-49 
(report of Board and minority report). 
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Prince Arthur Hotel (C.N.R.), Port Arthur, 
‘and employees (engineer’s depart- 
ment), 1131 (certification), 1133. 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Company, 
Limited, Montreal, and employees 
(Canadian Seamen’s Union), 1133, 1272 
(application withdrawn). 

Quebec Central Transportation Company, 
Sherbrooke, and employees (bus oper- 
ators), 327, 525 (certification). 

Quebec Railway Light and Power Company, 
Limited (Montmorency Division), Que- 
bec, and employees, 1273, 1450 (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 

Railway Association of Canada, Montreal, 
and employees of certain railways, 526, 
957 (certification). 

Railway Express Agency, Inc., and employees, 
959. 

Ray-O-Vac (Canada) Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 334, 668 (Board established), 
669, 1460-63 (report of Board and | 
minority reports). 

Ray’s Superior Stores, Limited, and Ray’s 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
667, 668 (Board established), 669, 965- 
68 ‘(report of Board). 

Robert Reford Company, Limited, and em- 
ployees, 525, 661 (application with- 
drawn). 

Reliance Foundry Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 799 (Board 
established), 802, 968 (report of 
Board). 

Riviere-du-Loup-Tadoussac Ferry Company, 
Limited, - Montreal, and employees 
(officers on Riviere-du-Loup), 796, 1450 
(application withdrawn). 

Rumford Laundry Limited, Brandon, and 
employees, 667, 960 (referred to pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour). 

Sarnia Steamships Limited, Sarnia, and 
employees, 1134, 1135, 1274 (reasons 
for judgment). 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 
ducers, Limited, Regina, and employees, 
326 (application rejected). 

Saskatchewan Co-operative Producers Limited, 
Regina, and employees, 326 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited, and 
employees, 325 (certification). 

Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, Limited, Fort 
William, and employees, 326 (certifica- 
tion). 

C. J. Savage, Quebec, and employees (freight 
handlers in harbour sheds), 327, 794 
(application rejected). 

Searle Grain Company, Limited, Fort 
William, and employees, 346 (report 
of Board). 

Seeley Products, Windsor, and employees, 358 
(appointment of ID.LC.). 

Seven taxi-cab companies (Emile Lanthier, 
Abraham Livetsky, Paramount Service 
Enterprises Limited, Abe Anderson, 
Arthur C. Humphries, Samuel Kantor, 
Harpin Taxi Service), Montreal, and 
employees, 42, 173 (report of Board). 
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Shell Canadian Tankers, ‘Toronto, and 
employees (engineer officers—National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc.), 1450, 1607. 

Shell Oil Company of British Columbia 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees 
(deck, engine room and_ steward’s 
departments), 1273, 1449 (certification). 

Shell Oil Company of British Columbia 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees 
(marine engineers), 1184, 1271 (certi- 
cation). 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, 
and employees (of various shipping 
companies of Quebec and Levis), 1608. 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, and 
employees (various steamship com- 
panies), 667 (agreement reached). 

Shipping Federation of Canada, Montreal, 
and employees (steamship companies, 
Saint John, N.B.), 327, 1131 (certifica- 
tion). 

Shipping Limited, Montreal (Canadian Oil 
Company, Limited, Toronto), and 
employees, 795, 1272 (application with- 
drawn). 

Sincennes-McNaughton Lines, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (Canadian Lake 
Seamen’s Union), 959, 1607 (applica- 
tion rejected), 1785 (reason for 
judgment). 

Sincennes-McNaughton Lines, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees (Canadian Seamen’s 
Union), 1134, 1607 (application 
rejected), 1784 (reasons for judgment). 

Sincennes-McNaughton Lines, Limited, Mont- 
Hamilton, and employees, 41, 335, 669, 
682 (report of Board). 

Smith Brothers Motor Body Works, Toronto, 
and employees, 821 (appointment of 
L-D.LC.). 

Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 170 (application with- 
drawn). 

Snyder’s Limited, Waterloo, and employees, 
664 (reasons for judgment), 1138 
(Board reconvened). 

Southam Company, Limited, and H. S. 
Southam and employees, 662 (reasons 
for judgment). 

David Spencer Limited, Courtenay, and 
employees, 530, (reasons for judgment). 

David Spencer, Limited, Victoria, and 
employees, 36 (reasons for judgment). 

Standard Oil Company of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and employees, 1133 (appli- 
cation withdrawn). 


Sterling Collieries Company, Limited, 
Edmonton and Sterco, and employees 
(Edmonton Construction Engineers 


Federal Union No. 216), 525, 661 
(application withdrawn). 

Sterling Collieries Company, Limited, 
Edmonton and Sterco, and employees 
(Western Association of Mechanical 
and Hlectrical Engineers, Local No. 7), 
32 (certification), 661, 794 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Welland, and 
employees, 670, 682 (report of Board). 
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Stovel Company, Limited, Winnipeg, and - 
employees, 172, 385 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 5388, 1649-50 (report of 
Board). 
Strong-Scott Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
' and employees, 536. 

Sullivan Consolidated Mines, Limited, Mont- 
real, and employees, 529 (reasons for 
judgment), 663 (reasons for judgment). 

Systems Equipment Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 334, 536 (Board _ estab- 
lished), 669, 969 (report of Board). 

Taggarts Service Limited, Montreal, and 
employees, 170 (application with- 
drawn). 

Taxicab Companies (Emile Lanthier, etc.), - 
Montreal, 42, 173 (report of Board). 

Temiscouata Railway Company, Riviere du 
Loup, and employees, 958, 1449 (certi- 
fication) . 

Terra Nova Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Hmpire 
Gangway), 1783. 

Terra Nova Steamship Company, Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Terra 


Nova), 1608, 1783 (representation 
vote). 
SS. Texaco Brave Company, Limited, 


Toronto, and employees (on Texaco 
Brave), 1273, 1607, 1786. (reasons for 
judgment). 

SS. Texaco Chief Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees (on Texaco 
Chief), 1273-74, 1607, 1786 (reasons for 
judgment). 

SS. Texaco Warrior Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees (on Texaco 
Warrior), 1274, 1607, 1786 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Thermoid Mould and Tool Works, Welland, 
and employees, 41, 173, (Board estab- 
lished), 335, 1154 (report of Board, 


supplemental report, and interim 
report). 
Toronto Broadcasting Company (Station 


CKEY), Toronto, and employees, 173 
(agreement reached). 

Toronto, Hamilton and (Buffalo Railway, and 
employees, 536, 667 (agreement 
reached). i 

Toronto Terminals Railway Company, To- 
ronto, and employees’ (restaurant), 
1133, 1271 (representation vote, 1449 
(certification). 

Township of Tisdale, South Porcupine, and 
employees (general workers), 41, 173 
(agreement reached). 

Trans-Canada Air ‘Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (air engineers), 1450, 1783 
(application rejected). 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, and employees 
Comoe Air Pilots’ Association), 
178 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (pursers-stewards), 1783. 

Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (stewardesses, Toronto 
Branch), 794 (application withdrawn), 
795 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Winnipeg, and 
employees (stewardesses), 1783. 
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Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, Mon- 
treal, and employees (Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union), 793 (certification), 1276. 

Transit Tankers and Terminals Limited, 
Montreal, and employees (on Transbay, 
Transtream, Transriver and Trans- 
lake—Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild), 1784. 

Tuckett Tobacco Company, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, and employees, 526 (reasons for 
judgment). 

Twelve coal distributing companies, Toronto, 

_ and employees, 328. 

Union Cab Company, Limited, Sudbury, and 
employees, 822. 

Union Gas Company of Canada, Limited, 
Chatham, and employees (National 
Union of Natural Gas Workers, Local 
2), 534 (reasons for judgment). 

Union Gas Company of Canada, [Limited, 
Chatham, and employees (National 
Union of Natural Gas Workers, Locals 
1, 2 and 3), 536 (Board established), 
669, 970-77 (report of Board). 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Canadian Merchant Service Guild), 
1137, 1276 (Board established), 1451, 
1628-33 (report of Board and minority 
report). 

Union Steamships Limited, Vancouver, and 
rf employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
661, 794 (application rejected). 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(National Association of Marine En- 
gineers of Canada, Ine.), 798, 960 
(Board established), 1138, 1457-60 (re- 
port of Board and minority reports), 
1610 (settlement reached). 

Union Steamships Limited, and employees 
(Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America), 1276, 1451 (Board 
established), 1609. 

United Gas Company of Canada Limited, 
Chatham, and employees, 328. 

United Grain Growers Terminals, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees  (Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 882), 327, 660 (certification). 

United Grain Growers Terminals, Vancouver, 
and employees (United Grain Elevator 
Workers’ Union, Local 501), 326-27, 
525 (certification), 960. 

United Towing and Salvage Company, Limi- 
ted, Montreal, and employees (Canadian 
Seamen’s Union), 799, 1451 (Board 
established), 1609. 

United Towing and Salvage Company, Limi- 
ted, Montreal, and employees (National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc), 1608. 

Universal Fruit Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 172, 960 (agreement 
reached). 

Upper Canada Mines Limited, Dobie, Ont., 
and employees, 536, 537 (Board estab- 
lished), 802, 1650-53 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees (Canadian Seamen’s Union), 
1133, 1272 (application withdrawn). 
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Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Transporta- 
tion Company, Toronto, and employees 
(National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.), 795, 958 
(representation vote), 1132 (applica- 
tion rejected). 

Arthur Vaillancourt, Quebec, and employees 
(freight handlers in harbour sheds), 
327, 794 (application rejected). 

Vancouver ‘Barge Transportation Company, 
Vancouver, and employees, 172, 335 
(Board established), 538, 977-81 (re- 
port of Board and minority report). 

Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 169 (application 
rejected). 

Various railway companies: 

See Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, etc. 

Various steamship companies (Shipping 
Federation of Canada), Montreal, and 
employees, 667 (agreement reached). 

Victoria Tile and Brick Supply Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, and employees, 
328. 

Wagner Tours 

See Acadian Lines Limited. 

William Waldie and Sons, ‘Limited, ‘Castlegar, 
B.C., and employees (on EHleco the 
Second), 32 (certification). 

Frank Waterhouse Company, Vancouver, and 
employees (Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inec.), 334 (agreement reached). 

Frank Waterhouse and Company, ‘Limited, 
and employees (Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild), 1137, 1276 (Board es- 
tablished), 1451, 1628-33 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Frank Waterhouse and Company, Limited, 
and employees (National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada. Inc.), 798. 
960 (Board established), 1138, 1457-60 
(report of Board and minority reports), 
1610 (settlement reached). 

Weidman Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 173 (agreement reached). 

Welland Vale Manufacturing Company, St. 
Catharines, and employees, 42 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Welton-Malmgren Manufacturing (Company, 
Limited, Winnipeg, and employees, 334, 
536 (agreement reached). 

Western Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited, 
Calgary, and employees, 173 (agreement 
reached). 

Western Rawhide and Harness Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Boniface, and 
employees, 42 (agreement reached). 

Westward Shipping Limited, Vancouver, and 
employees (on Standard Service and 
B.C. Standard), 1272 (representation 
vote), 1273, 1449 (certification). 

Wheat City Dairy, Brandon, and employees, 
334, 536 (agreement reached). 

Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 173 (agreement reached). 

Wonder Bakeries, Limited, Ideal Bakery, 
Toronto, and employees (Greenwood 
Ave. Depot), 328, 531. 

Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company 
(Canadian Division), St. Catharines, 
and employees, 33, 38 (reasons for 
judgment), 170 (reasons for judgment). 
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Notes of Current Interest 


In a New Year’s message 
to the people of Canada, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour said: 
“The termination of a war 
generally has meant eco- 
nomic and social disorganization. When World 
War II was brought to a victorious conclusion, 
we could not expect that Canada would avoid 
the difficulties which follow in the wake of 
such a gigantic conflict. By participation in 
the war alone, we would have been faced with 
a period of re-settlement but war also pro- 
duces upheaval in the human mind which adds 
to the problems that must be met on the path 
back to peace. This personal and material 
dislocation is not confined to any one country, 
nor to any one class. It affects all. 

“Considering what we may have expected 
in the way of post-war problems, I feel that 
we have come through the first sixteen months 
much better than might have been anticipated. 

“Reconversion has moved with expedition, 
and the employment situation is remarkably 
good, confounding the pessimists who pro- 
phesied widespread idleness. I am happy to 
say that reports from a large group of em- 
ployers show employment this year was over 
forty-five per cent higher than in 1939. In 
the manufacturing industries, the increase is 
more than sixty per cent, and in logging over 
one hundred and fifty per cent. 

“We are further fortified, of course, by 
having the protection of unemployment insur- 
ance against particular situations of temporary 
unemployment. Before the war we had built 
up no social measure of this kind. 
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New Year’s 
message of 
Minister of 
Labour 


“Without being too optimistic, one may 
look to 1947 with confidence. Apart from 
seasonal setbacks which were to be expected 
in late 1946, the general level of employment 
shows no tendency to drop. On the contrary, 
there are factors which should make for a 
continuance of the present level. We still 
have many shortages which can be overcome 
only by intensive production. 

“Since V-J Day, Canada’s economy has had 
to re-absorb into peacetime civilian occupa- 
tion nearly three-quarters of a million veter- 
ans, as well as half a million war workers. 
This task has been carried through almost to 
completion, which is another exemplification 
of the resiliency of the Canadian people and 
particularly the good common sense in all 
walks of life. 

“I am sure it is the wish of everyone that 
goodwill in industry may be in abundant 
evidence throughout 1947, so that Canada 
may hold in peacetime the industrial gains 
she made during the war. 

“Tf this ambition is realized, I feel sure 
that each and every Canadian will enjoy in a 
material sense the happy New Year which I 
wish to one and all.” 


Canadian labour leaders in 


New Year’s their New Year’s messages 


messages made pleas for the develop- 
of labour ment of social security 
leaders through the co-operative 


efforts not only of indi- 

viduals, but of organized groups of citizens. 
Mr. Percy R. Bengough, President of the 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
stated: “To win the war, we all pulled 
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together; and if we all desire a worthwhile 
peace and happiness, we can have it with a 
little co-operative effort on the part of ail.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, expressed a similar 
thought when he said: “Let us then enter 
upon the New Year with a determination to 
do whatever we can as individuals and groups 
to make the world a better place in which to 
live. This will involve the elimination of 
those principles and practices which prevent 
the fullest production and equitable distribu- 
tion of goods and services required for the 
highest human happiness . . .” 

Mr. Gerard Picard, General President of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederion of Labour, 
declared that “in 1947, the C.C.C.L. will pursue 
its social mission with renewed energy. It will 
continue to make known its doctrine and its 
plan of action, and hopes to be better under- 
stood by working people, employers and gov- 
ernment officials. The C.C.C.L. wants social 
peace and respect for social justice.” 


Mr. Bengough asserted in regard to the 
attitude of labour towards work stoppages 
during the coming year, that “organized 
labour does not anticipate and certainly does 
not desire any stoppages of work. It can be 
taken for granted,” he continued, “that work- 
ing people quit work because of a 
grievance serious enough, in their opinion, 
to stop working and pass up an urgently 
needed pay cheque. It can also be taken for 
granted,” he said, “that a quiet, sensible dis- 
cussion around the table before the strike, 
instead of after the strike, would have saved 
both the employers and employees and pos- 
sibly a lot more citizens a lot of grief, worry 
and bad feelings.” 

He asserted that Canadian workers, although 
proud of their country, “are not completely 
satisfied for the reason that most of them live 
in insecurity . . Unemployment insurance 
does not go far in paying bills with present 
costs.” He urged that provision be made for 
health insurance and old-age retirement funds. 
“Social security is the sure antidote for social 
unrest, and the antidote for industrial strife 
is the orderly process of negotiation and col- 
lective agreements.” Concluding, Mr. Ben- 
gough said: “Teamwork for peace, and the 
development of Canada; full production; jobs 
and security; are the best objectives for 
Canada in 1947.” 

Mr. Mosher claimed that “we now roust 
apply to the problems of production and 
distribution the same qualities of foresight, 
planning and devotion which united the 
nations during the war . . Mankind must 
achieve a new sense of unity, of tolerance, of 
good will Above all, there must be a 
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willingness to put aside selfish, personal pre- 
judices for the sake of the common good.” 
Mr. Mosher indicated some of the weaknesses 
in the present economic system and urged 
Canadians to strive for “improved methods of 
carrying on the world’s affairs.” In conclusion, 
he sounded a hopeful note. “In the light of 
what humanity has achieved in the past, 
despite failure, frustration and tragedy, there 
still remains the capacity to march onward 
and upward towards the realization of our 
highest hopes and aspirations.” 

Mr. Picard, in a similar vein said: ‘At the 
beginning of 1947, let us look to the future 
with confidance, and may men of good will set 
boldly to work to insure the full development 
of the human being; to. protect the dignity of 
labour within the professional bounds of true 
democracy based on justice and charity, where 
spiritual values have precedence over material 
interests, while at the same time these mater- 
ial interests are not ignored or neglected”. 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest statistics 
and industrial available reflecting indus- 
statistics trial conditions in Canada. 


Figures are shown for 
certain months in the current year as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1945. 

Employment and Earnings—Industrial 
employment showed further expansion on 
November 1, according to the monthly report 
on employment and payrolls issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Reports from 
16,274 establishments indicated combined 
staffs of 1,862,451 at November 1, an: increase 
of 38,844 workers from the level. of the 
previous month. 

The general index of employment (base 
1926=100) stood at 181-9 in November as 
compared with 178-1 in October and 171-2 
at November 1, 1945. The latest index is 
the highest for November in the last 26 
years with the exception of the indexes of 
183-8, 188-7 and 183-3 recorded respectively 
at November 1, in 1944, 1948 and 1942. 

Weekly payrolls of eight leading indus- 
tries rose 2:7 per cent to $62,077,582 at 
November. The weekly earnings per employee 
averaged $33.33 at November 1, as compared 
with $33.15 at October 1. Per capita figures 
at the beginning of November in previous 
years were: 1945, $31.95; 1944, $32.29; 1943, 
$31.60; 1942, $29.81 and 1941, $27.02. From 
June 1, 1941, when the record was instituted, 
to the date under review, the average weekly 
earnings has risen by 32 per cent. 

Improvement in employment over the 
previous month was noted at November 1 in 
manufacturing and in most of the non- 
manufacturing industries. The settlement of 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nortr.—Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 














1946 1945 
Classification a | 
December November October | December November |! October 
Employment— 
Index ly Scepter an dr iy. Ui IDE ckeod 5 cushions 181-9 178-1 173-2 171-2 168-7 
Applications for employment?. No.|...........+-. 7,062 6, 426 7,220 10, 083 9, 754 
Vacancies notified?............ Woht.:. cee 6, 763 7,149 4,795 6,897 8, 189 
Placements effected2.......... Nod tenses 3, 129 3,207 3,067 4,725 5,076 
Unemployment insurance claims 
ro) erat ei reir eee rhe ill 34,891 57,612 53,325 36,717 
Unemployment imtradeiinions : 9%) «oxo oes sel asa aies «doc i NSU OI RR payne PAR PH eG ee Ne oe aN 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls?.|..........-.-. 153-8 149-8 139-5 139-3 137-8 
Per capita weekly earnings..... Sls eee te tee 33-33 33-15 31-63 31-95 32-08 
Average hourly earnings. .... CENts shee Aor 72-7 71-4 67-0 67-5 67-8 
Average hours worked per week...|..--..--.++5+: 42-4 42-9 44-8 44-9 44-7 
Prices— 
Woholesalanncdexti. Way We sci .t, «lseccjecods sleds oss 111-4 110-8 103-3 103-1 102-9 
Cost-of-living index4............... 127-1 127-1 126-8 120-1 119-9 119-7 
Physical Volume of Business— 
Generaltindexiee... ee NE es i Se 181-3 179-0 193-0 189-9 194-5 
Industnialiproductions s.cyeh fsteks. 6 |s hte teererereee os 180-2 184-2 194-5 197-7 210-8 
INTNETAL DLOCUCTIOU SS ee sas co |i tes ates cies 138-7 146-1 114-0 130-6 132-9 
INEM A OLUTION oer etl ieee ts ska... [isle tee dtakewe Seta ae 191-5 185-5 206-3 211-0 231-9 
BONS PCLT ee en es [ue oresabliehls senate 197-7 284-3 235-4 201-2 142-2 
TCCEIC! DOWEL oa oe oc ial iaeee esos oi teks 154-0 155-3 141-8 139-7 144-8 
Distribuvionss. wee te Lee eae 183-6 168-1 189-8 173-7 160-7 
Ganloadingaty mts ot ce ee ale line sere caus aisteeio 6 a 5080 140-7 143-2 138-2 129-1 
Mhons'carnied,freightes. 3.02: iste cscs cates: 161-5 135-2 167-4 156-2 144-5 
Tmportsh see Cee ers OG |e Reha s hs Re 204:9 198-3 170-0 158-8 154-0 
EU XMOTLGRAIN Da hmm Ct MME AU eines sae 0 197-3 174-1 232-8 218-2 211-2 
Retail sales, unadjusted ........|....-+--+---+- 245-7 227+1 256-1 213-3 203-8 
Retail sales, adjusted’. .........|....-..-02000: 223-4 210-5 187-4 200-9 189-8 
Wiholesaleissles terre i. 2 ifs fares ioe es 9 Bless 257-4 276°8 195-9 221-5 237-2 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, indext........... 7107-4 102-5 101-8 112-5 107-2 104-2 
Preferred stocks undexts, , i) |. fae. aces 154-7 153-6 146-6 145-0 142-5 
Bond yields, Dominion, index‘... . 185-0 85-0 85-0 92-2 93-9 94-4 
Trade, external, excluding gold. $ |...........-+- 433,302,000} 393,001,000 357,595,000) 383,669,000} 367,300,000 
Imports, excluding gold........ be cerca Mee tie ate 198, 164,000 186, 393, 000 121, 192, 000 142,409, 000 134, 404, 000 
Exports, excluding gold........ ; Shel ence drcrere AER 232,219,000} 204,150,000} 284,826,000} 288,637,000} 227,901,000 
Bank debits to individual 
accounts yin.) Mabe fa ws ae el Oe ose ey 6, 211,495,000] 6,312, 554,000) 6,084, 752,000} 8,580,689,000} 5,749, 151,000 
Bank notes in cireulation®...... 6 TE ahh je RN acta 1,042, 421,000) 1,029,360, 000 992, 000, 000 998,600,000} 1,007, 400, 000 
Bank deposits in savings....... Se aes ees ra 3,460, 146,000] 3,476, 731, 000}| 2, 865,329,000} 2,816, 218,000) 2,991,624, 000 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |-..--.-.++-05- 1,430, 543,000} 1,301, 651,000} 1,227,065,000} 1,314,321,000} 978,652,000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 274,656 321, 264 329,155 249,571 295, 336 302,171 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... SURGE Bie bahia A Sere 2 32,678,000 31,959, 000 30, 278, 000 32,402, 000 
operating expenses.......... Ohi as. hal neh cette cig) ees ee 28,998,000 26,317,000 25, 559, 000 27,758, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
trate esmmings!<\..d. 62 thie SR ENG aie SR ee area be 26, 264, 000 26, 637, 000 25,019, 000 25, 764, 000 28, 646, 000 
operating expenses, all lines. $ |.............. 22,518, 000 21, 821,000 21, 802, 000 22,439, 000 23,777, 000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
RNtOn-TGawee eel UN ieee | Oe ke tk Re eee Se 5, 466,555,000!) 4,802,570,000] 5, 298,098,000) 5,494, 990, 000 
Building permits...........:... he fick coe MS ies s SI 23, 787,000 83,611, 000 13, 541, 000 18, 116, 000 19,501,000 
Contracts awarded............. tM IE fe nce Oa ee 48, 004, 000 77, 308, 000 25, 787,000 44,998,000 29,428,000 
Mineral production— 
PIG UIROn Reem). 2 fi Ee GONE ead cess ae 135, 269 74, 958 135, 225 134, 651 140, 693 
Steel ingots and castings....tons|..... 2 ate SS: 222,644 123, 841 219,281 207,981 205, 846 
Ferro-allevasr . 2h. .tentneen HOTS eee ai <dyade coke 9,370 8, 448 15, 456 13,360 14,555 
COL ere nna Le her tests cardi OZ Wai areteus eter caueiscoweus 231, 204 240, 828 239,749 220, 755 229,550 
CORleeeie i. eee mses. POWNS A oie anc t Ooo ors 1,577,000 1,625,000 1,551, 000 1, 768, 000 1,194,000 
Coppent se. -saGes. « Sosa. - Lbigheitic este! Joss ae oe 35,415,000 30, 232, 000 34, 473, 000 82, 240, 000 25, 172,000 
INS Chelmer nr tc co nore ligts|-parecetaokceerere 17,468,000 17, 219, 000 14, 398, 000 15, 484, 000 17, 245, 000 
Dende saan (Salad spokes ia, ae ee aes 22,679,000 29,745,000 34,476, 000 35, 000, 000 32, 609, 000 
LANG a erie wees bes oles ee Lista Ad seeps ji eee 87,012,000 36, 831, 000 40, 213, 000 40, 609, 000 38, 860, 000 
Timber scaled in B.C..... BS ESA BR ial os a 288,015,000 297, 160, 000 223, 248, 000 242,891,000 325, 095, 000 
Flour production.............. Dinh nseurter avis mae: 2,519, 000 2, 433, 000 2,169, 000 2,285, 000 2,227,000 
Footwear production......... DalTS letras ate oe tai 3,566,000 3,773, 000 3,061, 000 3,655, 000 3,747,000 
Output of central electric 
BUTI ONS oie ik in etn fo sissosahe Ae Wislta| a gic aber es 3,566, 702,000} 3,550,001, 000)! 3,228, 710,000} 3, 236,986,000) 3,309,021, 000 
Sales of life insurance........... $ 96,992,000 109,679,000 104, 876, 000 64, 942, 000 76, 137, 000 69, 225, 000 
Newsprint production......... TONS POE... Bo 364, 304 376, 436| 276, 930 299, 160 310,980 


nn  —— 


7 Week ended December 26, 1946. i 

1 Base 1926=100. 2Daily averages. 2 Base June, 1941=100. 4 Base, 1935-1939=100. 5 Adjusted, wheze 
necessary, for seasonal variation. € Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 7 Figures for four weeks 
ended December 28, 1946, and corresponding previous periods. 
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several strikes was a contributing factor to 
the gain in manufacturing. The iron and 
steel and rubber divisions reported the 
re-employment of 12,500 and 4,600 workers, 
respectively, following the termination of 
industrial disputes. Smaller advances were 
noted in animal food, textile, chemical and 
electrical apparatus plants, also affected by 
the settlement of strikes. Seasonal curtail- 
ment was indicated in lumber mills and 
vegetable food-processing. In the non- 
manufacturing groups, logging camps reported 
the addition of 13,900 workers. Considerable 
improvement was noted in mining, communi- 
cations, transportation, building construction 
and trade. The services division showed a 
seasonal decline in employment. 


Prices—Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the general index of wholesale prices was 
111-4 in November as compared with 110-8 
in October and 103:9 in November, 1945. 
The indexes for vegetable and animal products 
rose 0°3 and 0-2 points respectively. 
Increases in the wholesale prices of shingles 
and wood pulp caused the index for wood 
products to advance from 138-3 in October 
to 140-9 in November. The index for textile 
products rose from 98-2 to 98-4; for non- 
metallic minerals, from 103-8 to 104-0 and 
chemical products, from 94:7 to 95:3. No 
changes were noted in the indexes for iron 
products at 128-6 and non-ferrous metals at 
89:7. The index of consumers’ goods rose 
from 103:0 to 103-2 and of producers’ goods 
from 107-3 to 107°9. The index of Canadian 
farm products moved 0:6 points, from 112-8 
to 113-4. 

The cost-of-living index, based on prices 

in the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, remained 
unchanged at 127-1 for December 2, 1946. 
Lower prices of eggs and some vegetables 
were responsible for a slight decrease in the 
food index from 146-6 to 146-4, but this loss 
was balanced by small increases in several 
other groups. Fuel and light advanced from 
108-6 to 109-2, with scattered increases in 
‘western coal prices. There were fractional 
advances of 0-1 and 0-2 points respectively in 
clothing and home furnishings and services. 
The miscellaneous group remained at 114-1, 
and rentals at 113-4. The increase in the 
general index since August, 1939, was 26-1 
per cent. 
All prisoners of war in 
Canada have been returned 
to Europe, according to a 
statement issued recently by 
Mr. Arthur MacNamara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

“It has been reported in various quarters 
on several occasions recently”, Mr. MacNamara 


All prisoners 
of war 
returned home 
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said, “that a group of the prisoners of war 
who had been in Canada were to be retained 
in this country. The fact is that no prisoners 
of war are to be kept in Canada.” 

A considerable group of prisoners of war 
left Canada ‘by boat on December 22, and 
the few who remained after that date left 
for Europe by the end of the year. 

The Labour Department had been asked 

by employers who had engaged the Services 
of some of the prisoners, to allow some of 
them to remain on in Canada after the main 
body went home. However, the decision of 
the Government was to not comply with these 
requests, but to dispatch all prisoners of war 
to Europe. 
In an article in the January 
issue of Health, Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Min- 
ASGEL i Ole Li BOA Eig as 
analyzed some of the argu- 
ments that have been used 
against the employment of 
older workers. “Too old at forty” was a 
popular slogan with many employers in the 
depressed 1930’s, when the supply of workers 
greatly exceeded the demand, and _ the 
prejudice it aroused has not been entirely 
removed. 


Arguments commonly used for refusing 
employment to older workers were enum- 
erated by Mr. MacNamara as follows: (1) 
the older worker is not adaptable to new 
learning or techniques; (2) old age results 
in declining productivity; (3) pension plans 
of industry are affected adversely by the 
employment of workers over 40 years of age; 
(4) accident frequency increases with age; 
(5) group insurance plans which include a 
high percentage of older workers are much 


Deputy Minister 
of Labour 
discusses 
employment of 
older workers 


“ more expensive. 


Discussing these arguments seriatim, Mr. 
MacNamara asserted that the necessary 
employment of older workers during the war 
refuted the claim that they were not adapt- 
able to new techniques. “During the critical 
manpower shortages, the older worker came 
into his own and many industries realized 
that the former practice of turning the cold 
shoulder to workers over 40 was not only 
cruel, but stupid.” Defects peculiar to 
advancing age were more than balanced by 
such qualities as “judgment, dignity, patience, 
calmness, unselfishness, trustworthiness and 
loyalty.” 

Mr. MacNamara recalled that a pre-war 
report on the employment of older men in 
the automobile industry showed that the 
earnings of piece workers reached their peak 
in the age group, 50 to 55 years. This, he 
held, tended to refute the argument that the 
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older worker could not hold his own in the 
matter of production. 

While it is true that a middle-aged worker 
coming on a payroll for the first time could 
not complete a sufficient number of years’ 
work to enable him to retire on full pension, 
he would doubtless be willing to accept a 
smaller pension, or in lieu of that, the return 
of his contributions with interest upon 
reaching retirement age. This factor should 
not provide any insuperable barrier to the 
satisfactory employment of the older worker, 
Mr. MacNamara contended. 

Referring to a commonly held belief that 
older workers were more likely to be involved 
in industrial accidents, Mr. MacNamara 
pointed out that statistics show that the 
highest incidence of such accidents come in 
the age group of 20 to 24 years. This, he 
said, had been attributed to “youth’s inex- 
perience and light-hearted willingness to take 
a chance.” On the other hand, “the most 
unlikely years during which workers will suffer 
an industrial accident are between the ages 
of 30 and 55.” While admitting that it 
usually takes longer for an older person to 
recover from injuries, Mr. MacNamara said 
that it was significant that “the age of the 
employee is not usually a factor in fixing 
rates for workmen’s compensation.” 

The fifth argument enumerated by Mr. 
MacNamara as prejudicing the employment 
of older workers, that of group insurance, 
might, he said, have some validity. How- 
ever, many plant managements do not 
provide this benefit and in cases where 
provision is made for it, unless a considerable 
percentage of the working force is in the 
older age brackets, the difference in cost is 
usually “inconsequential”. 

In summarizing his rebuttal of the argu- 
ments advanced against the employment of 
older workers, Mr. MacNamara declared that 
“it would appear that any evidence which 
tends to prove that older workers are less 
desirable is of a meagre and fragmentary 
nature. The older worker can do his share 
if given a chance.” 


Preliminary figures on strike 
activity in Canada for 1946 
show that during the year 
there were 205 strikes, 
involving 136,377 workers, 
with a time loss of 4,520,424 
man-working days. These figures will be 
revised at the time the annual summary of 
strikes and lockouts is prepared for a sub- 
sequent issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

In 1945 there were 197 strikes, with 96,068 
workers involved and a time loss of 1,457,420 
days. 


Preliminary 
figures on 
strikes in Canada 


during 1946 
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While the time loss of 44 million man- 
working days constituted a record, the greatest 
previous loss having been in 1919 when 33 
million days were lost, the number of strikes 
during 1946 and the number of workers involved 
have been exceeded in other years. 

During 1946 strike activity reached its peak 
in the summer months. Only ten strikes were 
In existence during the month of December, 
involving a time loss of 24,000 days as com- 
pared with a monthly average of 380,000 days. 


At the fourth annual 
Dominion- Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Provincial Labour Conference, which 
Farm Labour took place in Ottawa on 
Conference December 5 and 6, the 


representatives of the Prov- 
inces indicated their desire to continue to 
co-operate in the Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program for the coming year. 

At the opening meeting reports of the past 
year’s activities were given by the Provincial 
Directors of Farm Labour who all expressed 
the view that the Dominion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Agreements had provided very satis- 
factory co-operative machinery during the 
past year. 

Commendation was expressed of the work 
of the National Employment Service, in 
giving assistance to the various Provinces in 
recruiting and transferring workers for sea- 
sonal farm employment. 

Addressing the meeting, Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
declared: “It is little short of a miracle that 
over 20,000 placements were made on farms 
this year under the Dominion-Provincial 
Farm Labour Program, when one considers 
the difficulties which faced us.” Mr. 
MacNamara referred to the splendid co- 
operation between the Federal and Provincial 
Governments which had brought such satis- 
factory results, and said: “This large number 
of placements would not have been possible 
without the driving force and hard work of 
the Provincial Ministers and their officials.” 

Other subjects discussed at the conference 
included the placement of Polish veterans, 
training, housing, working and living condi- 
tions of farm workers, and possible modifica- 
tions in farm labour agreements between the 
Provinces and the Dominion for 1947-48. 

The meeting was attended by _ several 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, including 
Hon. A. W. Mackenzie, of Nova Scotia, Hon. 
F. H. Putnam, of British Columbia, Hon. I. C. 
Nollet, of Saskatchewan, and Hon. D. L. 
Campbell, of Manitoba, and by Provincial 
Directors of Farm Labour and Officers of the 
Department of Labour and of the National 
Employment Service. 
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Mr. G. V. Haythorne, Chief of the Farm 
Labour Division, Department of Labour, was 
chairman of the conference. 


In view of his temporary 
C. A. L. Murchisonincapacity to perform his 
pro tem U.I.C. duties as a Commissioner 
commissioner and member of the Unem- 

ployment Insurance Com- 
mission, Mr. G. W. Ritchie has been granted a 
leave of absence from the duties of that office 
for a period of six months from January 1, 
1947, inclusive, or until such date within that 
time as he resumes the duties of the position. 
He will, however, continue his duties as 
Chairman of the Regional Advisory Board, 
Department of Labour at Toronto. 


Mr. C. A. L. Murchison of Ottawa, will act 
as Commissioner and member of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission during Mr. 
Ritchie’s absence on leave. Mr. Murchison 
will perform these functions in addition to 
his present duties as Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board. 


The Minister of National 
Revenue and Acting Min- 
ister of Labour, the Hon- 
ourable Dr. J. J. McCann, 
announced on December 17, 
1946, that the National War Labour Board, 
when requested by Income Tax Authorities, 
would examine cases where employers had 
increased wage rates after December 1, 1946, 
and had paid their employees the increased 
wages in respect of periods of employment 
prior to that date. The National Board 
would also be asked to examine any case 
where an employer paid his employees a 
Christmas or year-end bonus or gratuity 
which was obviously excessive. 


The Minister referred to the provisions of 
the Income War Tax Act which enabled him 
to disallow any expense wihch might be 
determined to be in excess of what is reason- 
able or normal for the business carried on 
by the taxpayer. Inasmuch as wages, salaries, 
fees or bonuses are items of expense, it 
becomes necessary to determine whether wage 
increases made after December 1, 1946, but 
with effect prior to that date, should be 
allowed. 


Wage increases 
and income 
tax deductions 


During the war years and since, income 
tax authorities have recognized the decisions 
of War Labour Boards as establishing lawful 
wage rates. Now that the Wage Control 
Order has been revoked employers are no 
longer required to obtain Board approval for 
wage and bonus adjustments. Many of these 
adjustments would no doubt be _ found 
permissible as deductible expenses for pur- 
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poses of income tax, the Minister stated, as 
for example cases where negotiations had been 
in progress between an employer and his 
employees and an agreement reached but 
where time had not permitted application to 
a War Labour Board between the date of 
agreement and November 30. On the other 
hand, he pointed out there were cases in 
which an employer having previously been 
denied approval by a War Labour Board, now 
seeks to make wage adjustments retroactively. 
It was to assist the Department of National 
Revenue (Taxation Division) to determine 
what action should be taken in respect of 
permissible deductions that the assistance of 
the Department of Labour was being asked. 


In respect to ‘salaries, providing they are 
commensurate with the services rendered, 
there will be no objection on the part of the 
Income Tax Division to reasonable increases 
effective as from dates subsequent to 30th 
November, 1946. Objection may be taken, 
however, to the payment of retroactive salary 
increases wihch have not been approved under 
the Wartime Salaries Order and which apply 
to pay periods prior to December 1, 1946, the 
minister stated. 


The procedural regulations 
of the Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Board (Nationa!) 
were further amended on 
December 13 so as to more 
clearly define the periods of 
time within which applica- 
tions for leave to appeal must be made to 
Provincial Boards and the National Board. 


The regulations, adopted on June 7, 1944, 
were previously amended on July 19, 1944, 
December 7, 1944, and May 22, 1945. 


Subsection one of Section seven of the Board 
regulations has now been repealed and the 
following substituted: 


(1) Any person directly affected by any de- 
cision or order of a Provincial Board may 
appeal to the National Board, if 


(a) the Provincial. Board making such de- 
cision or order grants leave so to appeal, 
and the application for such leave to 
appeal has been received by the Provin- 
cial Board within thirty days of the date 
of the mailing of the decision or order 
by the Provincial Board; or 

(6) the National Board grants leave so to 
appeal, and the application for such leave 
to appeal has been received by _ the 
National Board within sixty days of the 
date of mailing of the decision or 
order by the Provincial Board. 


Procedural 
regulations of 
Wartime Labour 
Relations Board 
amended 


The amendment has been approved by the 
Minister of Labour as required under Section 
27 of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, P.C. 1003. 
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The British Disabled Per- 
sons Employment Corpora- 
tion, established by the 
Minister of Labour, pur- 
suant to the Disabled Per- 
sons Act, 1944, is establishing 
special factories, known as Remploy Factories, 


British factories 
for employment 
of disabled 
persons 


for the employment of severely disabled 
persons. 
The Corporation is a _ public, non-profit 


organization set up under the British Ministry 
of Labour to give effect to the provisions of 
the above mentioned legislation for the pro- 
curement or construction of facilities to meet 
the employment and training needs of regis- 
tered disabled persons who are precluded by 
their disability from undertaking employment 
or engaging in work on their own account 
except under special conditions. 


Four factories have already been opened. 
and it is anticipated that a total of eight 
will be in operation by April of this year, 
and a further forty in the ensuing twelve 
months. One of the presently functioning 
factories, employing ex-service men on card- 
board box-making since the first world war, 
was in operation when acquired. The maiority, 
however, are to be built, or established on 
suitable premises. 


Each Remploy Factory operates as a separ- 
ate unit, subject to general control by the 
Corporation headquarters, which has charge 
of the supply of materials, training schemes 
and organization of the productive work. The 
Corporation exercises its control through re- 
gional executive officers in Scotland, Wales 
and the principal regions of England. Pach 
factory has its own management and staff. 
It is planned to accommodate from 100 to 
300 workers in each of the projected structures. 


Over a million machinists 


British and related workers in the 
machinists United Kingdom have se- 
win 5-day cured a 5-day working week 
week as the result of an agree- 


ment reached in December 
by the Machinists Union and representatives 
of employers. 


Hours of work will be 44 a week; previously 
they were 47 for a 54-day week. There will 
be no reduction in weekly pay. 


Union leaders had requested a 40-hour week, 
according to a dispatch appearing in the New 
York Times, which states that the new 
schedule represents a compromise between 
the workers and the Government. The latter 
had taken the stand that Britain’s need for pro- 
duction is so great at present and her labour 
force so small that a shorter work week is a 
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luxury she cannot afford. Workers, on the 
other hand, have argued that a short work 
week makes for more efficient production, and 
that absenteeism for Saturday mornings has 
been higher than for any day in the week. 


Six trade unions in the 
British iron and steel in- 
dustry, representing 300,000 
workers, have won accept- 
ance of a guaranteed work 
week, according to an article 
New York Times for December 7. 


Guaranteed 
work week 
in British 
steel industry 


in the 


Under the plan full wages are guaranteed 
the men for at least four days of every week. 
If normal work is not available, employees will 
receive their full pay for doing “reascnable 
alternative work.” 

A proviso in the agreement specifies that 
the guarantee will not apply when production 
is held up by a strike, or where any plant is 
made idle through avoidable absenteeism. 


The Canadian Textile Jour- 


Preventing nal in its issue of December 
industrial 27, by special permission, 
accidents quotes in full a report pre- 


pared by the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists (Great Britain), on 
“Accident Prevention in the Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing Industry”. The arguments and advice 
presented in the report are summarized briefly 
as follows, and are applicable in most indus- 
trial plants :— 


(1) Appreciate the nature of the problem. 


(2) Study the accidents in your factory and 
apply the remedies indicated by that study. 


(3) Inspect your factory for hazards. Elimi- 
nate all that are humanly foreseeable as 
hazards. 


(4) Promote the comfort and weil-being 
of the workers by due attention to heating, 
ventilation, lighting and amenities, for exam- 
ple, washing facilities, cloak-rooms and canteen. 


(5) Tackle the personal factor in accidents: 


(a) by convincing workers that safety has 
a vital place in factory organization; 


(b) by training new entrants thoroughly in 
the work and hazards—this applies with 
particular emphasis to young persons; 


(c) by propaganda and persuasion through 
Works Safety Committees, promoting 
safety by example and pressure of opin- 
ion in the factory; 

(d) by co-operation with H.M. Inspector 
and freely using his services for all 
manner of advice and help. 
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The wages arrangements 
and methods of organiza- 
tion of work in the cotton 
weaving industry of the 
United Kingdom are to he 
reviewed by a Commission 
of five employers and five union representa- 
tives together with three independent members 
including the chairman. 

In making this announcement on November 
4. Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour, stated that 
the main object of the Commission was to 
simplify the wages structure and to. make the 
industry more attractive. A similar Commis- 
sion for the cotton spinning industry, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Evershed, 
reported in October, 1945 (L.G. 1946, p. 152). 


An article in the November 
issue of the United States 
Monthly Labour Rermew 
describes the trends in 
urban wage rates and their 
purchasing power during the war and post- 
war periods. 

The article states that urban wage rates 
showed greater advances between October, 
1945, and April, 1946, than in any 6-month 
period since the beginning of World War II, 
and that at the end of August, 1946, they were 
still registering substantial gains each month. 
“Despite large increases in basic rates, how- 
ever, real wages still showed only moderate 
advances over January, 1941, levels, as a result 
of a 42-6 per cent rise in consumers’ prices 
between January, 1941, and August, 1946. If 
measured from wartime peak levels, real 
weekly earnings show a decline despite the 
basic wage rate increases that have occurred 
during the reconversion period, whereas real 
wage rates show a small gain.” 

(Real wages are defined in the article as 
representing the purchasing power of actual 
wages. “Real-wage indexes are computed by 
dividing actual-wage indexes by consumers’ 
price indexes.”) 

In August, 1946, average hourly wage rates 
in urban manufacturing industry were ahout 
56 per cent above the rates that prevailed 
prior to the wartime wage rise, in January, 
1941. Consumers’ prices, on the other hand, 
increased 42-6 per cent during the same 
period. Thus the gain in real wage rates was 
only 9-4 per cent. 

Average weekly earnings rose more sharply 
during wartime than did hourly wage rates, 
according to the article, reaching a peak in 
January, 1945, which was 78-3 per cent above 
the January, 1941, base period. “This gain was 
the composite result of higher wage rates, a 
longer average work week (by 16-4 per cent), 
substantial amounts of premium pay for over- 
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conditions in 
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weaving 
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time and late-shift work, and the movement 
of large numbers of workers from lower-wage 
industries and areas to those where higher 
wages prevailed. 


“The months following January, 1945, how- 
ever, recorded a steady decline in weekly 
manufacturing earnings from the all-time high 
of that month, culminating in a sharp break in 
August, 1945, coincident with the end of the 
war with Japan. This decline reflected the 
influence of the above-named factors (except 
wage-rate increases) operating in reverse while 
reconversion to a peacetime economy got 
under way.” 

By August, 1946, average weckly earnir.gs 
were still 67-5 per cent higher than in January, 
1941, but the increase in consumers’ prices 
reduced the increase in real weekly earnings 
to 17-5 per cent. 


The efforts of organized labour during the 

immediate post-war period, the article states, 
were directed towards achieving increases in 
wage rates that would maintain wartime levels 
of earnings under a shorter peacetime work 
week. The peak in wartime earnings had been 
reached in January, 1945. Between that date 
and August, 1946, wage rates increased an 
estimated 18-9 per cent, but average weekly 
earnings dropped 6:1 per cent. “Adjusted by 
consumers’ prices, the real earnings for these 
two measures of wages became a 5-1 per cent 
advance and a 17:0 per cent decline, respec- 
tively.” 
Legal claims for the ccllec- 
tion of retroactive portal- 
to-portal pay running into 
billions of dollars may be 
filed eventually by unions 
in the United States, an article in the New 
York Times of December 22 reported. 

The issue of portal-to-portal pay was pre- 
cipitated when the Supreme Court of the 
United States ruled on June 10, 1946, in the 
case of the Mount Clemens Pottery Company, 
Mount Clemens, Michigan, that time spent 
by employees in walking to work on the em- 
ployer’s premises, after a time clock had been 
punched, was working time within the mean- 
ing of the Fair Labour Standards Act (L.G., 
July, 1946, p. 999). The ruling also included 
as compensable under the legislation time used 
by employees for such purposes as putting on 
work clothes, greasing their arms and prepar- 
ing their equipment. Emphasis was placed 
upon the difference between walking time on 
the employer’s property which was held man- 
datory upon the employee by the nature of 
the business and time spent travelling from 
the workers’ homes to the factory. A petition 
for review of this decision was refused by the 
Court in October. 


Portal-to-portal 
pay in United 
States 
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Subject to the varying statutes of limitation 
prevailing in different states, the ruling made 
liability retroactive to June 25, 1938, the date 
the Act was promulgated. 


The article indicated that portal-to-portal 
claims may be utilized as a strong bargaining 
point by unions in their future demands for 
wage increases. It stated that although it 
was questionable whether the wage increase, if 
agreed to, would be sufficient in amount to 
erase an employer’s liability if it existed, it 
did provide a means for peaceful determination 
of the filed claim through simultaneous com- 
promise by the employer and the union over 
the amount of the claim and the wage increase 
demanded. 


The article cited an out-of-court settlement 
reached recently by the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany Midland, Michigan, and the United 
Mine Workers of America (AFL), as an ex- 
ample. The company agreed to pay the sum 
of $4,665,000 for back travel-pay, and the 
union withdrew its demand for a flat wage 
increase of 20 cents an hour advising its 
members that “they would receive the equiva- 
lent of an 1l-cent increase through travel- 
time pay.” 

The company further agreed to compute 
future travel-time on the basis of 27 minutes 
a day instead of 21, which had been the basis 
for computing the employer’s past lability. 

The United Automobile Workers (CIO), the 
United Steel Workers (CIO), and the United 
Mine Workers of America (AFL) have filed 
suits against employers for payment of portal- 
to-portal pay, along with unions in logging, 
oil, rubber, glass, shipbuilding, meat packing 
and other industries, it has been reported. 


The second soft coal strike 
to occur in the United States 
in 1946 took place during 
November and December 
when 400,000 soft-coal miners went out on 
strike for 17 days. 


The strike resulted from a dispute between 
the United Mine Workers of America (AFL) 
and the Government over a demand by the 
Union for a reduction of the 54-hour work 
week with the same take-home pay. The 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. J. A. Krug, 
informed Mr. John L. Lewis, President of 
the UMW, that due to Government contro] 
of the mines, assumed as a result of the 
previous strike (L.G., June, 1946, p. 726), she 
wage and hour clause of the existing contract 
could not be reopened. He expressed readi- 
could not be reopened. He expressed readi- 
ness to consider any grievance arising under 
the contract but insisted that its terms were 
binding for the duration of Government 


control. 
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Soft-coal 
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Mr. Lewis subsequently notified Secretary 
Krug that should the demand not be granted 
the Union would regard the contract as 
terminated at the expiry date, November 15, 
which was tantamount to a strike call because 
of the miners’ principle of ‘“no-contract, 
no-work”, 

Notices were posted in the mines by the 
Government advising miners that the mines 
would be kept open. At the same time a 
temporary injunction requiring Mr. Lewis to 
withdraw his termination notice, thus can- 
celling the strike, or be held in contempt of 
court was issued by the District Court of 
Columbia upon petition by the Justice 
Department. The petition held that the 
breaching of the contract was interference 
with the “sovereign” functions of the United 
States and coercion of the miners to strike. 

On November 21 the miners walked out. 
Mr. Lewis and his legal aides disputed the 
authority of the injunction, claiming that it 
contravened the terms of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act which denied to the courts 
the right to issue injunctions in labour 
disputes except in cases involving Government 
enterprises, railway workers and_ teachers. 
Temporary government control did not bring 
the mines under the cited exceptions of the 
Act, Mr. Lewis maintained. 

This view was opposed by the Justice 
Department which held that temporary 
control did bring the mines under the specific 
exclusions of the Act and made its terms 
inapplicable in this case. 

As a consequence of the strike, Justice 
T. Allan Goldsborough of the District Court 
of Columbia promptly directed Mr. Lewis to 
appear and answer the contempt charges 
which carried penalties of both fine and 
imprisonment. As a result of the trial the 
Judge upheld the Government’s interpretation 
and found both Mr. Lewis and the Union in 
contempt of court in ignoring the restraining 
order. Fines of $10,000 and $3,500,000 were 
assessed against Mr. Lewis and the Union 
respectively. In addition the Coal Mines 
Administrator approved numerous applications 
from soft-coal operators to fine individual 
miners $1 to $2 a day for violation of contract.’ 

Payment of the fine was postponed pending 
disposition of an appeal filed by the Union 
and its posting of a bond. 


On December 7 Mr. Lewis announced the 
end of the strike and the miners returned to 
work. He announced that the reason for his 
action was his “respect due the dignity” of 
the Supreme Court so that in its deliberation 
of the case the Court could be “free from 
. . economic 
crises.” 
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Hearing of the appeal by the Supreme 


Court was scheduled to commence on 
January 14. 

The United States National 
Association of Manufac- 
turers in its fifty-first annual 
convention held in New 
York City during December 
adopted a labour relations 
program which was cited 
officially as an attempt to curb union abuses 
that are detrimental to the national economy 
and to encourage legislation and policies to 
enable the free enterprise system to function 
most efficiently. 

In broad terms, the association called for 
a balancing of union and management respon- 
sibility; high wages based on high produc- 
tivity, with incentives to encourage output; 
working conditions that safeguard the health, 
dignity and self-respect of the employee; 
employment that is stabilized to the greatest 
possible degree; and co-operation between the 
policies, problems and prospects of the 
business. 

A nine-point set of principles on labour 
relations, intended as a basis for revision of 
the Wagner Act, demanded in brief: (1) 
provisions to compel unions as well as 
employers to bargain in good faith; (2) 
provisions to require unions as well as 
employers to adhere to the terms of collective 
agreements; (3) outlawing of the closed shop 
and other forms of compulsion with respect 
to union membership; (4) prohibition of mass 
picketing; (5) provisions eliminating legal 
protection of strikes on any issues not 
relating to wages, hours or working condi- 
tions; (6) exemption of foremen from 
collective bargaining; (7) a minimum of 
government intervention in labour disputes 
and avoidance of compulsory arbitration; (8) 
legal protection of employers as well as 
unions in the right to express their positions 
in labour disputes and denial of protection to 
strikes not called by a majority vote in secret 
ballot; and (9) an end to “monopolistic 
practices in restraint of trade” by unions as 
well as business, which it is believed may be 
interpreted as applying to industry-wide 
collective bargaining. 


U.S. National 
Association of 
Manufacturers 
adopts labour 
relations program 


The Labour-Management 
U.S. committee Advisory Committee to the 
warns against Conciliation Service of the 
compulsory United States Department 
arbitration of Labour, issued a warning 


during December that the 
use of compulsory arbitration or “super- 
machinery” to settle industrial disputes might 
prove frustrating rather than conducive to 
industrial peace. 
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The Committee, established pursuant to a 
recommendation of the Labour-Management 
Conference convented by President Truman 
late in 1945 (L.G., Dec., 1945, p. 1774), is com- 
posed of four members chosen equally by the 
CIO and AFL and four chosen by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and_ the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 

Belief in the operation of free collective 
bargaining was expressed by the Committee 
which recommended restricting the role of 
the Government in negotiations to voluntary 
mediation through the Conciliation Service. 
The Committee noted that the Service had 
facilitated the determination of more than 
13,000 industrial disputes during the first year 
following V-J day and urged that its proven 
effectiveness be more widely utilized in the 
future. 

To supplement the work of conciliators in 
special cases, the Committee recommended: 

(1) Establishment of a panel of men 
nationally known for labour relations work to 
act as special conciliators in major disputes. 

(2) Tri-partite arbitration, with labour and 
industry panels to aid conciliators. 

(3) Voluntary arbitration to resolve some 
issues im basic contract terms when necessary, 
and to settle disputes over the interpretation 
or application of the terms of agreements. It 
was recommended that clauses providing for 
the arbitration of such disputes be written 
into contracts. 

(4) Establishment of emergency boards in 
cases of national importance where normal 
mediation efforts have failed and where the 
parties consent. The boards would be 
appointed from outside the federal govern- 
ment. They would conduct hearings and 
publish findings. 

Until fairly recent years 


Unionization of collective bargaining has not 


professional been a live issue among 
engineers and foremen, office workers and 
chemists professional employees. 


However, the long depres- 
sion of the thirties, the rapid growth of labour 
unions and the failure of salaried groups to 
maintain their living standards in the face of 
rising costs during the war years, have all 
influenced such workers in becoming union 
conscious. 

This new development in trade unionism 
prompted the Industrial Relations Coun- 
sellors, Inc., of New York to make an 
intensive study of certain phases of the 
“unionization of professional engineers and 
chemists”. The study, embodied in a brochure 
of some 50 pages, attempts to clarify the 
issues involved in collective bargaining with 
these groups and the problems thereby posed 
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for the employers and the professional societies 
concerned. 

The investigation is concerned only with 
engineers and chemists who are engaged in 
work that is almost solely creative in char- 
acter and requiring mental rather than physical 
effort. The “professional” engineer is thus 
distinguished from the sub-professional tech- 
nician, who normally performs work of a 
standardized or mechanical character under 
the supervision of a professional person. 

The author of the brochure, Mr. Herbert R. 
Northrup, has taught labour economics at 
Columbia and New York Universities and is 
now professor of industrial relations at the 
New York School of Social Work. Paper- 
bound copies may be obtained from Industrial 
Relations Counsellors, Inc., R.K.O. Building, 
Rockefeller Centre, New York 20, N.Y., at 
$1.50 a copy. 


The International Ladies 
AFL union Garment Workers Union 
creates officers’ (AFL) has established a 


retirement fund for its paid 
officers, which will begin to 
pay benefits January 1, 1949, and at present 
will cover about 700 persons. 

In general, two-thirds of the cost of the 
fund will be borne by the union and one- 
third by the officers. Each officer of an 
affiliated local or joint board will contribute 
5 per cent of his weekly pay; the local union 
will contribute 73 per cent; and the inter- 
national office, 23 per cent. It appears from 
reports that the full 10 per cent will be paid 
by the headquarters office for those on its 
own staff. 

Benefits will be paid to male officers 
retiring at sixty and to women retiring at 
fifty-five. The pensions will be geared to 
length of service, with 2 per cent of normal 
salary allowed for each year up to a 
maximum of 50 per cent for twenty-five years. 
Persons under the plan who leave voluntarily 
or are voted out of office before the retire- 
ment age will receive a full refund of their 
own contributions, and a similar refund will 
apply for families of persons who die before 
retirement. Persons who suffer total dis- 
ability will receive their retirement allowance 
at once without regard to age. 

The union is at present seeking an employer- 
financed pension plan to cover all its 350,000 
members. 


pension fund 


Mr. Edward Corsi, New 
New York York State Industrial Com- 
State to missioner, has announced 
revise the appointment of three 


new wages boards to recom- 
mend revision of the 
minimum rates for women and minors 
employed in the hotel, restaurant, and laundry 


minimum wages 
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industries. Wages boards for the beauty 
service, confectionery, and cleaning and dyeing 
industries will be appointed shortly. The 
minimum rates in effect in these industries 
were established in 1938. The minimum in 
laundries is $14 for a 40-hour week, in hotels 
and restaurants, 20 cents an hour for 
waitresses plus meals and tips, and for other 
workers 30 cents plus meals, or 36 cents 
without meals. 

Mr. Corsi also indicated his intention to 
ask the State Legislature next January to 
revoke the exemption of domestic workers so 
that they, too, may be covered by minimum- 
wage laws. 

After public hearings and investigations 
which will likely take at least two months, 
the wages boards, representing employers, 
workers and the public, will recommend new 
minimum rates to the Industrial Commis- 
sioner who will hold more public hearings 
before issuing Wage Orders. 


The question of the revival 
Revival of of German _ co-operatives 
co-operatives was raised in the British 
in Germany House of Commons early 

in December and brought 
the following reply from a member of the 
Cabinet, as reported in Co-operative News, 
for December 14. 

“Since the German co-operative movement 
was revived in February of this year (1946), 
62 societies have been approved and the 
formation of another 26 is under consideration. 

“To help the movement, Nazi discrim- 
inatory measures have been revoked, the 
Germans have been invited to set up an 
advisory body to assist in the foundation of 
new societies, and an expert adviser on 
co-operative matters has been appointed to 
the staff of the Control Commission. 

“A co-operative institute for applied 
economics and co-operative training centres 
have been opened and a co-operative news- 
paper licensed. Representatives of both the 
International Co-operative Alliance and the 
British Co-operative Union have visited the 
zone and given useful advice.” 


The United Nations General 
Assembly, in the closing 
hours of its first session at 
New York, voted approval 
of an agreement bringing 
the International Labour Organization into 
official relationship with the United Nations. 

Drafted last May by negotiating committees 
of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations and the Governing Body of 
the ILO, the agreement was approved by the 
General Conference of the ILO in Montreal 


ILO becomes 
associated with 
United Nations 
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on October 2 (L.G., Oct., 1946, p. 1894). The 
Economic and Social Council recommended 
it for the approval of the General Assembly 
on June 21. 

Addressing the Assembly after its approval 
had been given, Mr. E. J. Phelan, Director- 
General of the International Labour Office, 
declared that co-operation between the two 
organizations was “of the very essence of the 
world’s efforts to achieve peace, production 
and prosperity.” He added that the smooth 
working of the agreement was guaranteed by 
the excellent relations which had already been 
established between the organizations. 


He also pointed out that the ILO retained 
“all those fundamental characteristics of our 


unique tripartite constitution which have been 
our strength in the past and are the promise 
of our success in the future.” 


At the National Conference on Labour 
Legislation in Washington, D.C., December 2-4, 
1946, improvements in State labour legislation 
were discussed and certain policies recom- 
mended. On the invitation of the United 
States Secretary of Labor, Mr. L. B. Schwel- 


‘lenbach, the Department of Labour of Canada 


was represented by Mr. M. M. Maclean, 
Director of Industrial Relations, and Mr. Eric 
Stangroom, who attended as observers. A 
short summary of the proceedings will appear 
in the February Laspour GAZETTE. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage in United States 


Committee Issues Preliminary Report 


P RELIMINARY findings of a survey under- 

taken at the direction of the late 
President Roosevelt early in 1945, into the 
question of the guaranteed annual wage in 
United States industry, were made public by 
the Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version last month. 

The committee, headed by Mr. Murray W. 
Latimer, which conducted the study, was con- 
cerned with arriving at some _ conclusions 
regarding the experience, achievements and 
possible applications of the guaranteed annual 
wage with a view to providing information 
which would facilitate consideration of the 
subject by management and labour. 

On the basis of its survey of 196 plans in 
operation during 1946 covering some 70,000 
workers, the committee found that the average 
costs of guaranteeing substantially all em- 
ployees full-time wages for a year varied from 
1:3 per cent of actual payroll in a paper 
company to 20 per cent in a steel company, 
in six establishments surveyed, but that in the 
latter case average costs could be maintained 
below 6 per cent of actual payroll by lmiting 
maximum liability in any one year to 10 per 
cent of a year’s payroll. 

It found the mortality rate of the plans to 
be low. Of 62 plans instituted but discontinued 
in the United States, exclusive of the 196 
functioning in 1946, 40 per cent were with- 
drawn during the peak employment conditions 
of 1941 and a comparable proportion were 
abandoned when unemployment insurance was 
introduced. 

Noting that most plans had persisted suc- 
cessfully through depressions, the report 
pointed out that incurred costs were in part, 
deductible from taxes, and in the event of 
there being no taxable profit the Government 
had statutorily agreed to assume a part of the 
expense of instituting and maintaining guaran- 
teed wages. However, it cautioned that under 
conditions of wide fluctuations in production 
and employment adoption of the guaranteed 
wage might not be feasible; it emphasized the 
importance of regularizing production and 
work conditions previous to introducing such 
a scheme. 

The committee expressed the view that a 
guaranteed wage is not a panacea for economic 
insecurity, but that it does provide assistance 
in stabilizing the economy by stabilizing the 
income of the wage earner and hence consumer 
purchasing power. The preliminary report con- 
tained no specific legislative proposals but 
included several recommendations intended to 
encourage the growth of the guaranteed wage. 
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They included: (1) revision of income tax laws 
to permit the total cost to the employer to 
be deducted from corporate taxes; (2) modifi- 
cation of the United States Fair Labour 
Standards Act to raise the number of hours 
that may be worked annually without over- 
time pay; and (3) amendment of the Social 
Security Act and of state unemployment com- 
pensation laws to permit, during periods of 
unemployment, the receipt of benefits by an 
employee covered by an annual guaranteed 
wage while receiving supplementary payments 
from his employer to meet the amount of the 
guarantee. 


The report attributed the present demand 
for the guaranteed annual wage, in part to the 
sequence of economic events since the first 
world war. It stated that: 


“During and for a brief period following the 
first world war, the level of economic activity 
reached new and unprecedented heights. Fol- 
lowing a severe but short-lived depression, a 
still higher level of activity was achieved in 
the twenties, followed by the most severe 
depression of modern industrial history. 


“The demand for wage guarantees is a 
response to experience. On the one hand, the 
response regards the high levels of economic 
activity achieved as proving that large pro- 
duction and security earnings can be main- 
tained; on the other hand, it regards the 
economic fluctuations of the past as establish- 
ing the need for assurance that earnings and 
living standards will be maintained. The de- 
mand for wage guarantees is essentially a 
demand for the security of substantial and 
regular earnings.” 


The report held that unemployment insur- 
ance was not an effective means for providing 
economic security to workers. The amount 
and duration of payments were held insufficient 
to meet workers’ requirements during periods 
of unemployment: also, it indicated that the 
present level of insurance benefits had failed 
to induce employers to stabilize employment. 
Instead, experience rating has encouraged 
employers to seek means to avoid paying 
contributions and has produced competition 
among the States to lower contributions and 
benefit standards. 


“On the other hand... it is quite clear that 
widespread wage guarantee systems can make 
a substantial contribution to the stabilization 
of the economy through the stabilization of 
wage-earner income, and, hence consumer 
expenditures”, the report declared. 


Human Motivation in Industry 


4 Biganee is growing dissatisfaction amongst 

executives, with traditional concepts of 
the motives or forces which affect the activi- 
ties of the individual in industry, according 
to an article in the November-December issue 
of Industrial Welfare, the publication of the 
British Industrial Welfare Society. The article 
is a reprint of a paper delivered by Mr. J. D. 
Sutherland, Ph.D., M.B., D.P.M., to the 
Society’s Annual Conference during Sep- 
tember, 1946. 

Mr. Sutherland contends that the generally 
held psychological theory about man as an 
industrial worker can be described as a 
“rabble hypothesis’ ‘which conceives’ the 
worker as an individual functioning inde- 
pendently within an “unorganized aggregate”. 
The corollary derived from this theory is that 
“economic man” is primarily influenced by 
rewards and offerings fashioned for the 
individual whose motives are activated 
primarily by the desire for personal 
monetary reward. 

This theory, the article contends, has long 
been regarded as an oversimplification by 
many responsible people in industry and by 
economists. Investigations have found that 
upon query workers place the actual wage 
figure at a low level of importance in the 
achievement of major satisfactions in their 
work, once a certain stage has been passed. 
“Security, opportunities for development, and 
a square deal as a human being, came higher 
in all cases.” 

Despite the wide area of appreciation of 
these factors the persistence of the old theory 
in modern industrial society is indicated by 
the extent of the use in industry of the word 
meentive which implies that the recognition 
of work, as a social act, is not a character- 
istic of the worker and that a bait has to 
be held out to him, the article states. 

It likens such an approach to exhorting a 
donkey to greater effort in drawing a load by 
dangling a carrot in front of it. Man, unlike 
the donkey, it states, gets tired of bigger and 
better carrots and stops to inquire into the 
purposes and nature of his job and into his 
relationship with the directors and fellow 
members of his working team. 

Mr. Sutherland criticizes the familiar expres- 
sion that “people would enjoy a life in which 
they did not have to work” as humorous 
comment rather than a psychological reality. 
“We know that to work is to live. The 
degenerative effects of unemployment on the 


individual are a pathetic confirmation of this 
statement. The working effort of people is 
governed by the intuitive appreciation of the 
give and take process, and unless this is felt 
to be satisfactory, the effects of the frustration 
of the need to be a participant in this basic 
process become manifest.” . 

Mr. Sutherland regards the persistence of 
this frustration as profoundly inimical to the 
performance of the worker. Failure to resolve 
the need for status and a position of dignity 
in the basic industrial process induces regres- 
sive tendencies which are injurious both to 
the worker himself and industrial develop- 
ment generally. The major need in obviating 
this frustration is to “belong to a group in 
which the individual feels he has a part in 
deciding the common destiny. When he feels 
identified with his fellows in a common task, 
his performance is capable of really great 
levels.’ This implies that the effort and 
efficiency of the individual worker is governed 
by the levels established by the group of 
which he is a member and is not, generally 
speaking, the result of purely personal con- 
siderations. Thus the problem of motivation 
or incentive in industry is better thought of 
as a problem of morale in working groups 
than in terms of rewards for individual 
workers, it is contended. 

Morale is described as being generally 
regarded as something a leader gives to a 
group. In democratic society, the article 
states, a leader is “a social role”, not a certain 
kind of man. Many kinds of men can fulfil 
leadership roles at different times and in 
different circumstances as contrasted to the 
concepts underlying the idea of “leadership” 
which ascribes super powers to the leader and . 
mistrust of the sense of responsibility, the 
integrity and the capacity of the working 
man. 

Mr. Sutherland states that studies con- 
ducted recently into the behaviour of people 
in groups indicate that autocratic leadership, 
even if benevolent, engenders greater hostility 
than does democratic leadership. 

“These experiments are intensely interest- 
ing,” for they show the beginning of proof 
that (industrial) democracy is not a vague 
aspiration but a powerful psychological factor 
in the degree to which individuals can be 
activated—and that democracy is the optimal 
situation for effective work.” 

Mr. Sutherland’s thesis holds that unless 
management is prepared to believe in, and be 
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convinced about, the need of workers to 
participate in a common task and desist from 


traditional attitudes of individualism and 
“fuehrership” little can be done. When 
democratic belief in the ability of the 


“common man” exists in the board room and 
in top management “its effect will be felt 
right to the bottom.” It is emphasized how- 
ever that “democratization” does not imply 
submitting management itself to election by 
workers. Present problems of output in 
industry will be much more successfully 
attacked in proportion as we forget about 
“incentives” and “rewards” and tackle the 
human relations inside groups and between 
groups, the article maintains. “Social scien- 
tists are beginning to learn ways of approach- 
ing these problems and they must collaborate 
with those responsible for the running of 


industry in clearing some of the obscurity and 
confusion that have characterized our theories 
about motivation in work. 

“Experimental work on morale in groups has 
already shown that output is best when the 
morale in the working group is based on 
democratic participation by all members. 

The role of management in the industrial 
group in which there is democratic participa- 
tion is no less responsible than in groups 
wherein management is autocratic. Indeed, 
the democratic society delegates more serious 
responsibilities to its managers than does any 
other form of society. One of the greatest 
immediate needs to-day is therefore an 
adequate appreciation by management of the 
full nature of its responsibilities and an 
understanding of human relations.” 


Economic and Social Research in United Kingdom 


More Adequate Provision Recommended by Committee 


ESEARCH into social and economic ques- 
tions, both within the machinery of 
Government and in the Universities, should 
be more adequately provided for is the firm 
opinion of a Committee which was appointed 
by the late Coalition Government in the 
United Kingdom to consider the existing 
provision for this purpose. The Chairman of 
the Committee was Sir John Clapham, and 
its report of June, 1946, (Cmd. 6868) was 
completed, except for minor details, before his 
death. 

No exact definition of the fields of research 
was laid down by the Committee but it was 
agreed that the study of social and economic 
questions involved Economics and Economic 
History, Sociology, Anthropology, Social Psy- 
chology, Political Science, Demography, Eco- 
nomic and Social Statistics, and, probably, cer- 
tain branches of Medical Statistics and Law. 


As regards the Government and research 
in economic and social problems, the Com- 
mittee pointed out: 


It is a platitude that modern industrial 
communities rest on a knowledge of the 
subject matter of the natural sciences. It 
should be also a platitude that their smooth 
running and balance rest upon a knowledge 
of the subject matter of the social sciences. 
Social services cannot be properly planned 
without a knowledge of social needs and 
social responses. Economic policy cannot be 
properly reviewed without a knowledge of 
economic quantities and economic institutions. 

It is inherent in the nature of things that 
governments should be involved in research 
into social and economic questions, not only 
indirectly by way of grants to universities 
and research institutions, but also directly 
by way of activities which they themselves 
carry out. Whatever value may be attached 
to the increase of knowledge as such, in 
modern countries the exigencies of day to 
day administration necessitate the collection 
of exact information on a vast range of mat- 
ters relevant to the social sciences. The census, 
the census of production, the statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment, cost of living 
figures, and health statistics are all examples 
of bodies of information which have come 
into being, primarily with some immediate 
practical need in view, but which neverthe- 
less are among the chief sources of the raw 
material of more general speculations. And 
indeed it is clear that, while the increase of 
facilities for independent research must 
always be a prime objective, much of the 
collection of material necessary for the estab- 
lishment of correct views on social and 
economic questions, can only be satisfactorily 
performed by governments. 
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To survey and advise upon research work in 
Government Departments, the Committee 
recommended that a standing Interdepart- 
mental Economic and Social Research Com- 
mittee should be set up. This committee would 
bring together representatives of Government 
departments, including the Central Statistical 
Office and the Economic Section of the 
Cabinet Office, and outside experts in the 
leading branches: of social and economic 
research. The committee would assume respon- 
sibility for bringing to the notice of depart- 
ments the potential value for research purposes 
of the material they collect and for suggesting 
new methods and areas of collection. The 
Clapham Committee believed it 


highly desirable that Government depart- 
ments which collect and analyse material 
relevant to social and economic research 
should be in continuous contact with out- 
side experts who can keep them aware of 
the needs which are arising in the specula- 
tive branches of the field and who can 
assist in assessing the value and _ possible 
uses of material which is already being col- 
lected. It is equally desirable that there 
should be continuous contact between the 
relevant divisions within the different depart- 
ments, not only to avoid overlapping but 
also to ensure that the potential value for 
research purposes of the material available is 
exploited from every point of view. 


In the opinion of the Committee, 


the exigencies of war and a gradual enlarge- 
ment of Views as to what is essential as a 
basis for running the complex machinery 
of a modern state, have brought about 
changes, both in the machinery for collecting 
information of this sort and in the provision 
of organs for its systematic survey . . we 
are satisfied that, unless present arrangements 
and plans are upset in some future economy 
campaign, the provision for research within 
the governmental machine is much more 
likely to be hampered in the future by the 
lack of availability of properly trained staff 
than by the lack of realization of the im- 
_ portance of the work to be done . . . If the 
axe of extraordinary economy is once more 
wielded in Whitehall, [these developments] 
will not be regarded as among the unessen- 
tial frills which can be offered as a token 
sacrifice to an uninformed public opinion. 


The Committee stresses 


the great unwisdom of cheese-paring finan- 
cial measures in a sphere where proper pro- 
vision was likely to produce a yield of in- 
creased efficiency probably very many times 
greater in cash value alone than the small 
additional outlay required. 
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In regard to research in the universities, the 
Committee, considering the existing provision 
as insufficient both as regards staff and the 
resources to enable the staff to pursue its 
researches, recommended that favourable con- 
sideration be given by the Government to 
increasing the university grant with a view 
to strengthening developments conducive to 
the spread of research into economic and 
social questions, not only through the pro- 
vision of more chairs and other teaching 
posts but also through much more liberal 
provision for libraries, calculating machines, 
computing assistance and similar facilities. 
This policy would ensure increased provision 
of resources on “a permanent and routine 
basis” with adequate regard to the needs of 
particular branches of study. The Committee 
recommended that the University Grants 
Committee be asked to consider the establish- 
ment of a sub-committee to advise on matters 
relating to the social sciences in the same 
manner as the Medical Advisory Sub-Com- 
mittee advises concerning medical education 
and research. 

The Clapham Committee, however, is care- 
ful to emphasize that the initiation of de- 
velopments in research in the universities 
should remain with the universities. It ex- 
presses its appreciation of the funds which 
have been made available from private 
sources but it considers it essential that 
routine allocation of funds should be made 
for important branches of knowledge. 

Distinguishing between research in the 
natural and in the social sciences, the Com- 
mittee noted that public recognition of the 
importance of research in the natural sciences 
has resulted in systematic provision for such 
research “on a fairly extensive scale” but in 
the social sciences the provision is “much less 
satisfactory”. 

The social scientist may not need the expen- 

sive laboratory facilities which his colleague 

in the natural sciences finds necessary. But 


he needs library facilities which are even 
more expensive, and his work in the field, 


collecting information, and in the computing 
room, assembling and analysing what has 
been collected, needs outlays of. comparable 
magnitude. 


Further, as to the men to do the jobs, the 
Committee emphasized that while more ade- 
quate provision should be made 


for research in the universities . . by the 
extension of grants for post-graduate student- 
ships and fellowships which permit young 
men and women fresh from their studies, to 
devote two or three years. to research 
activities . . even more important is pro- 
vision which gives experienced scholars suf- 
ficient freedom of mind and time to make 
their distinctive contributions. Specialist re- 
searches can indeed be carried out by the 
young scholar. But, whatever may be the 
case in the natural sciences, in the social 
sciences the difficult and necessary work of 
systematising the results of several lines of 
enquiry calls for a maturity of mind and 
experience of life which young scholars are 
unlikely to possess. 


‘Proposals for the establishment of an official 
Social Science Research Department or Coun- 
cil, parallel with the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research or the Medical Re- 
search Council, which would distribute grants 
and co-ordinate research activities were con- 
sidered by the Clapham Committee but not 
approved. The Committee believed that any 
advantages likely to accrue from such an of- 
ficial department would be secured by carrying 
out their recommendations and many disad- 
vantages would be avoided. They considered 
that the parallelism suggested between the 
present needs of the social and natural sciences 
was ill-founded. The social science need at the 
present time is for stronger staffs and provision 
for routune research. They do not wish to see 
the best men diverted from doing research to 
co-ordinating research. While more collabora- 
tion among social scientists is considered 
highly desirable, the limiting feature appeared 
to the Committee to be not the absence of 
an external council but of a sufficiency of col- 
laborators. More permanent workers needed 
to be released from heavy teaching and 
university duties. 


Southern Labour in the United States 


N the United States the position of labour 

in the South is improving steadily in 
relation to the rest of the country but the 
rate of progress remains slow and unspectacu- 
lar, a report published in the October issue 
of the Monthly Labour Review, a publica- 
tion of the United States Department of 
Labour, finds. 

Composed of a series of seven articles 
dealing with the social, economic, and trade 
union aspects of labour, the report is designed 
to contribute to the knowledge of labour 
conditions in the thirteen states which com- 
pose the region popularly referred to in the 
United States as the South. It warns, however, 
that the contents are not to be regarded as 
exhaustive. 


Labour Supply 


Manufacturing in the South previous to the 
war was largely confined to textiles, lumber, 
furniture, tobacco and petroleum. This nar- 
row range of productive activity, with its 
accompanying scarcity of employment oppor- 
tunities, resulted in the migration of Southern 
workers to the extensively industrialized 
regions in the north and west. During the 
decade from 1920 to 1980 the excess of 
migrants leaving the South over the number 
of immigrants coming into the area amounted 
to 130,000 annually. During the war period 
the rate rose to 300,000 annually. 


The introduction pointed out that the South 
has historically been the region of a high birth 
rate. This has produced a condition whereby 
these migrants, after their unproductive years 
devoted to education and work-experience 
necessary to make a direct contribution to the 
output of the region, left for other areas which 
reaped “the fruit of this nurture and training.” 

Regional dependency on agriculture is being 
gradually reduced, the survey found. It stated 
that although the major problems were 
unlikely to be resolved in the near future, the 
war had apparently “strengthened a tendency 
of the industrial structure of the South to 
broaden, partly as a result of the rise of 
essentially new industries and partly from 
decentralizing tendencies elsewhere.” If an 
expanded industrialization program does occur, 
based upon the new war-built plants and the 
skills of the wartime force of factory workers, 
the rate of annual migration from the region 
would be substantially reduced. Nevertheless, 
the survey concluded, the South would con- 
tinue to export labour for some time. 
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Income 


On the question of income, the report 
stated that “while per capita income in the 
South is low compared with the average for 
the country a definite and encouraging up- 
ward trend has however, been evident in 
recent years.” This trend was described as 
reflecting the changing structure of the 
economy which was decreasing the relative 
importance of agriculture and raising the 
status of manufacturing. 

“Per capita income in the Southern states 
rose from 55 per cent of the national average 
in 1929 to 69 per cent in 1945. Between these 
dates income in the aggregate nearly doubled 
in the South and the region’s share of the 
country’s total income increased considerably.” 


Trade Unions 


Historically, trade unionism in the South 


has reflected the strength and weakness of 


organized labour in the country as a whole, 
the survey found; its relative size, scope and 
structure has varied directly with the changes 
which occurred in the national movement in 
different periods. Nevertheless greater 
obstacles confronted Southern unionism than 
Were encountered in other parts of the 
country. 

Some of these retarding factors, given below, 
are not to be assumed as exclusive to the 
South. “They exist in some measure else- 
where in the Nation.” 

The Southern labour force, composed essen- 
tially of people directly off, or one generation 
removed from, the land has lacked the habits 
and attitudes necessary for sustained collective 
action which underlies strong unionism. 

Many groups of workers have been difficult 
to organize because of the pressure on 
industrial-job opportunities of “large numbers 
of desperately poor people from the agricul- 
tural areas.” 

The existence of company-owned towns has 
seriously impeded the advance of unionism. 
The article stated that this factor has been 
highly important in the textile industry, coal 
mining and some other industries. Also the 
dispersion of industry over wide geographical 
areas has made the process of organization 
more difficult. 

The bi-racial character of the Southern 
labour supply, with its large and permanent 
Negro segment, has enabled labour opponents: 
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to use race prejudice in breaking strikes and 
keeping the workers divided along racial lines. 
Although some unions practise racial dis- 
crimination, others, the report said, “have 
done a magnificent job in cementing union 
bonds among members of the two races.” 

In contrast to these adverse factors, however, 
public opinion is becoming more tolerant 
toward union organization and the Southern 
working class is becoming more mature and 
acquiring more experience and confidence, the 
survey reported. 

Another factor favouring union growth, it 
found, was the existence of the National 
Labour Relations Act which made collective 
bargaining by employers mandatory and 


deprived many of anti-union weapons through 
the definition and enjoinment of unfair labour 
practices. 

A final factor favouring the growth of 
unionism the report held, was the existence 
nationally of the strongest trade-union move- 
ment in history. Any general organizing cam- 
paign will likely be better staffed, and better 
financed than earlier ones. “A new chapter in 
the history of trade-unionism began in the 
spring of 1946, when both the CIO and the 
AFL announced plans for major organizing 
campaigns in the South. Both organizations 
reported progress by late summer, but no 
appraisal is yet possible of the results tc 
extend labour organization in the region.” 


Industrial Executives Hold Conference at Dalhousie University* 


ORE than fifty industrial executives and 
personnel managers from all parts of the 
Maritimes gathered at Dalhousie University 
on November 22-23 for the Eighth Annual 
Industrial Relations Conference of the Mari- 
time Bureau of Industrial Relations. The 
agenda was mainly concerned with problems 
of the present reconversion period. Canada’s 
economic position, the employment outlook, 
the merits and demerits of the Dominion’s 
social security program and recent develop- 
ments of modern industrial relations policies, 
were among the subjects under discussion. 
First of the speakers was Mr. R. A. McEach- 
ern, Editor the Financial Post of Toronto, who 
discussed the far-reaching changes in indus- 
trial organization, the tremendous increase in 
productivity, and the technological improve- 
ments, characteristic of modern industry. He 
pointed to the social lag which has arisen 
because our social institutions cannot be 
quickly enough adapted to the rapid techno- 
logical changes which characterize modern 
industry. As a civilization, the speaker declared, 
we are still in the process of getting adjusted 
to the revolution started long ago by men 
like Isaac Watt and Thomas Edison. 


Employment Conditions in Maritimes 


Work of the National Employment Service 
was described by Mr. Leo Curry, Regional 
Director of Employment, Moncton, who said 
that the overall employment picture in Canada 
is good, though unemployment is evident in 
some industries. In the Maritimes, the employ- 
ment situation is disturbed in four trouble 
spots—the Sydney and New Glasgow-Pictou 
areas (coal and steel localities) and Saint 
John and Halifax (shipping), and new industry 
will have to be developed to take up the em- 
ployment slack. 

Significant for future labour-management 
relations was the address of Nova Scotia’s 
Labour Minister, Hon. L. D. Currie, who called 
for the three-fold co-operation of labour, 
management and government when jurisdic- 
tion over labour matters is returned to the 
provinces by the federal government next 
spring. It is hoped to create through Canada, 
the Minister said, a body of case law for 
labour disputes, on which the legislatures 
and courts of various provinces can base their 
legislation and decisions. 

Mr. R. Burns, Chief Administrative Officer 
for Family Allowances, Ottawa, spoke to the 
delegates about Canada’s social security pro- 
gram which he described as “well advanced, 
but not yet finished”. He stressed particularly 


*Report by Dr. L. Richter, Managing Director, Mari- 
time Bureau of Industrial Relations. 
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the value of Family Allowances in giving 
children a better standard of living. ‘(Canada’s 
children are her greatest heritage”, he de- 
clared. “Without an increasing birthrate 
Canada can never grow or prosper. Our objec- 
tive is that today’s children be nurtured and 
developed for Canada’s tomorrow.” 

The dangers of fallacious economic reason- 
ing were brought to the attention of delegates 
by Mr. Stuart Armour, of Gilbert Jackson 
Associates, Toronto. There are a number of 
fallacies widely believed in by Canadians, 
Mr. Armour asserted. For example, that the 
national economies of Canada and the United 
States are alike; that Canada can adopt the 
Same or an even more comprehensive social 
security program than the United States; that 
Canadians are masters of their own economic 
destinies. He continued, with one-third of her 
national income depending on export mar- 
kets, and with her relatively small population, 
Canada has to shape her own social policies. 


Suggested Solutions for Economic Problems 


As solutions to the problems of Canada’s 
economy, Mr. Armour suggested that Canada 
should take steps to free herself from the 
present enormous dependence on world export 
markets, through encouraging large-scale im- 
migration, and by developing a new range of 
products for export, in place of present raw 
material exports. Finally, he said, government, 
industry and the universities should co-operate 
to a far wider extent than has ever been done 
before in encouraging scientific research for 
Canadian industry and production. 

Recent developments in industrial relations 
policy and methods were discussed by Mr. 
F. C. Mechin, a Director of Imperial Oil, 
Toronto. He stressed the need for decentraliz- 
ing industrial relations’ work in order to adapt 
the measures effectively to the needs of each 
branch in a large undertaking, and emphasized 
the importance of establishing pension plans 
to protect the worker against the hazards of 
sickness and old age. 

Dr. A. E. Kerr, President of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, told the conference that universities 
were giving more and more attention to the 
problems of industrial relations, a field in 
which Dalhousie had been one of the pioncers 
in Canada. Impartiality in outlook and the 
application of scientific methods make the 
university eminently fitted to undertake this 
task, he stated. Equally important are the 
research facilities and trained research siaff 
available at universities. Through industrial 
relations’ study, Dr. Kerr declared the uni- 
versity takes its rightful place of service to 
the community. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :— 


Western Canada Motor Car Company, 
Limited, Carter Motor Car Company, Limited, 
and International Association of Machinists, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Midland Railway Company of Manitoba 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire and Engine- 
men, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Order of Railway Conductors. 

Northern Foundry and Machine Company, 
Limited, and United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 3707, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 

Sudbury Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ 
Union, Local 598, and Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines Limited. 

Cape Breton Bus and Tram Company, 
Limited, and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Lodge 684, Cape Breton, NS. 


Dow Chemical Company of Canada, 
Limited, and United Mine Workers of 
America, District 50, Sarnia, Ont. 

Imperial Oil Limited, Producing Depart- 
ment (Western Operations), Royalite Oil 
Company, Limited, Madison Natural Gas 
Company, Limited, Valley Pipe Line Com- 
pany, Limited. 

Pacific Coyle Navigation Company, Limited, 
Marpole Towing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver Barge Transportation Limited, Victoria 
Tug Company, Limited, M. R. Cliff and B. C. 
Mills Towing Company, Limited, Young and 
Gore Tugboat Company, Limited, and Cana- 
dian Seamen’s Union. 

Building Products Limited, and La Federa- 
tion Nationale des Travailleurs de la Pulpe 
et du Papier Inc. (Pont Rouge). 

Charlebois Hat Incorporated and National 
Syndicate of the Hat Industry, Montreal. 

Industrial Union of Veneer Workers, Local 
No. 1, CCL, and Canada Veneers Limited. 


Re: Western Canada Motor Car Company, Limited, Carter Motor Car 


Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Reasons for Decision 


The ‘Association applied to the Regional 
War Labour Board for Manitoba for an 
order directing the Companies to increase wage 
rates of their shop employees. The Company 
opposed the application. 

At the hearing of the cases before the 
Regional Board, Counsel for the Companies 
raised the preliminary objection that the 
Association had not shown that it had 
authority to make the applications on behalf 
of any of the employees of the Companies 
concerned. 

After the hearing, but before the Regional 
Board had rendered its decision, the Union 
filed with that Board, certificates issued under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, by the Regional Labour Relations Board 
for Manitoba, which certificates are dated 
September 13, 1945. The certificates show 
that M. B. Thornton, E. G. Ecton, D. 
Christinson and the Association are the 
properly chosen bargaining representatives for 
the employees of the Companies who are in 
classifications generally described as Auto- 
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and International Association of Machinists, 


motive Repair Mechanics. The certificates 
excluded from the bargaining unit those 
employees in the supervisory force, stockroom, 
filling station service and those excluded by 
Section 2 (1) (f) of P.C. 1003. Incidentally, 
each certificate is styled in the name of the 
employer concerned, on the one part, and the 
International Association of Machinists, as 
applicant, on the other part. Moreover, the 
following recital appears in each certificate: 
“And whereas it has been determined to the 
satisfaction of the Manitoba Wartime Labour 
Relations Board, that the majority of the 
employees employed by the above-named 
employer, excepting as herein below men- 
tioned, have authorized the Applicant Union 
to choose bargaining representatives on their 
behalf.” 

The Regional Board in its well reasoned 
decision had this to say about the late filing 
of the said certificates: “While the authoriza- 
tions were filed subsequent to the oral argu- 
ment, the Board believes that no useful 
purpose would be served by refusing to 
recognize these authorizations Nune Pro Tune 
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(i.e. the filing serves to correct an irregu- 
larity if, in fact, written authorizations should 
have been filed under Section 32). The Board 
remembers that Counsel for the Companies 
frankly stated that an authorization from one 
employee, or the appearance of one employee, 
would presumably have constituted compli- 
ance with Section 32. The Board adopts the 
late filed authurizations as confirmation of the 
employees’ choice of the Association to make 
the application on their behalf.” 

The Regional Board found itself forced to 
the following conclusions in respect of the 
preliminary objection, namely :— 

(1) That the employer did, in recent pro- 
ceedings before the Board, recognize the 
representative status of the applicant and has 
not submitted any evidence to contravert or 
displace that status; hence is not in a posi- 
tion at this time to challenge the status of 
the Association; 

(2) That the Association has secured certi- 
fication under P.C. 1003 and no evidence has 
been adduced to show that the certification 
has been or could be vacated or terminated; 


(3) That the late filed authorization should 
be and are given weight as satisfying the 
Board that the application has been made and 
is being presented on behalf of the affected 
employees of both Companies. 


The Regional Board ruled that the Associa- 
tion has the authority to prosecute the 
application. From that decision this appeal 
is taken. 


Section 32 of Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, as amended, reads as 
follows :— 

Where it is provided in this Order that any 
direction or order may be given by the 
National Board, an application may be made 
by an employer or by or on behalf of an 
employee for such direction or order. 


Counsel for the Companies argued that 
certification under Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, Order in Council P.C. 1003, does 
not constitute sufficient authorization for the 
purposes of said Section 32; that the Union 
was not a properly certified bargaining agent, 
there being no authority in P.C. 1003 for 
certification of a Union per se; if certification 
is acceptable for the purposes of P.C. 9374, 
then the application was not properly made 
by reason: of the fact that sufficient authority 
and scope of authority to represent the 
employees was not proven. 

Little, if any, use can now be made of any 
decision touching upon the issues raised in 
this appeal. However, it is incumbent upon 
us to deal with those issues since the merits 
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of the Association’s applications have still to 
be considered by the Regional Board. 

Counsel for the Companies placed much 
emphasis on his submission that a trade union 
could not be certified under P.C. 1003. Be 
that as it may, that submission has little or 
no application in a case under Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943. In our view a trade 
union is not precluded from prosecuting an 
application under the Wages Order on behalf 
of its members, by reason only of the fact 
that it may not be certified under Wartime 
Labour Relations Order. 

It so happens that the Manitoba Regional 
War Labour Board has for its members the 
same individuals as go to make up the 
Manitoba Labour Relations Board. It was 
that Labour Relations Board which certified 
the bargaining representatives above named. 
When considering the labour relations case 
those members obtained evidence showing that 
the majority of the employees affected were 
members of one trade union, the Association 
concerned in this case. It is only natural to 
find that the members of the Regional War 
Labour Board took cognizance of the infor- 
mation they had acquired in the case before 
the Labour Relations Board, and in the 
circumstances we think the Regional Board 
was right in so doing. | 

While under the prevailing policy our 
legislation gives to labour organizations a 
large measure of protection, they have no 
legal existence; they are not endowed with 
any distinct personality; they have no 
corporate entity; they constitute merely 
collectivities of persons. In the circum- 
stances the relationship of principal and agent 
could not exist between the members of the 
Union and the Union itself. The acts of such 
an organization are only the acts of its 
members. Accordingly we find it difficult to 
follow Counsel’s argument to the effect that 
the Union stood before the Board as an agent 
for the employees and that it should prove its 
authority to act as such agent. 

We confirm the Regional Board’s decision 
in this case. 

It may well be that Counsel’s representa- 
tions concerning certain provisions of P.C. 
1003, will be helpful to the officers of the 
Crown responsible for the administration of 
that Order im Council or of any replacing 
law or regulation. We shall cause those rep- 
resentations to be transmitted to the proper 
authorities. 

December 11, 1946. 
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Re: Midland Railway Company of Manitoba and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire and Enginemen, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and Order of Railway Conductors. 


Reasons for Decision 


The above-named Unions applied to the 
Board for an order directing the Company to 
mcrease wage rates for occupational classifi- 
eations of employees covered by collective 
agreements made between the Company and 
the Unions. The increases requested are those 
mentioned in certain agreements made this 
year between Carriers Conference Committees 
representing railroad companies in the United 
States and the above-named Unions and 
others. The Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba was not mentioned in the US. 
agreements. 

The US. railroads have implemented the 
terms of the agreements made on their behalf 
by the Carriers Conference Committees. This 
implementation was not only made in the 
United States, but also in respect of employees 
in Canada engaged in International Railway 
Services. Incidentally, the National War 
Labour Board approved applications made by 
the US. railroads affecting their employees in 
Canada. The approvals were made under and 
by virtue of Section 22 of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943. Sub-sectiom 1 of that 
Section reads as follows: 

If the National Board finds that the rate 
or range of rates payable by an employer for 
an occupational classification of his employees 
engaged in international railway service was, 
at November 15, 1941, pursuant to a collective 
agreement or to a recognized practice of long 
standing, based upon a rate or range of rates 
payable to similar employees of that employer 
outside of Canada, and if the National Board 
also finds that the rate or range of rates out- 
side of Canada upon which the said rate or 
range of rates was based has been changed by 
a collective agreement, established practice 
or competent authority, the National Board 
may in its sole discretion authorize or direct 
the payment of a new rate or range of rates 
for that occupational classification in respect 
of employees engaged in international railway 
service based in a corresponding manner upon 
the corresponding new rate or range of rates 
payable outside of Canada. 


To succeed the Unions must bring their 
ease within Section 22. They must show that 
the Midland Company is an employer referred 
to in that Section. 

The Midland Company was incorporated by 
an Act of the Legislature of Manitoba. Sub- 
sequently and by an Act of the Parliament of 
Canada, the railway was declared to be a work 


for the general advantage of Canada and in 
consequence came within the legislative ambit 
of Parliament and under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 


It was brought to our attention that the 
capital stock of Midland is held by two rail- 
road companies in the United States. This 
fact has no bearing on the issues involved in 
the case. 


The Company operates a line of railway 
between the city of Winnipeg and the Inter- 
national Boundary line, a distance of 65 miles. 
Its train crews are made up of personnel bor- 
rowed from the Canadian National Railways. 
It does not have any employees outside of 
Canada, at least in the occupational classifica- 
tions in which the employees concerned in this 
case are employed. In view of the foregoing 
we are obliged to find that the jurisdiction 
conferred by Section 22 does not extend to the 
point where wage problems involving Midland 
Railway Company of Manitoba could be dealt 
with in the manner proposed by the Union. 


Representatives of the Unions say that 
approval of this application would establish 
wage rates for the employees equal to those 
paid to employees in the same occupational 
classifications on the railways in the US.; that 
the Company had, on all previous occasions, 
recognized the US. rates, conditions of employ- 
ment and pension schemes as being applicable 
to their employees; that the Company and 
the Union, on previous occasions, joined in 
asking the National War Labour Board to 
grant the Company permission to pay the same 
rates as those in effect in the US.; and that 
the National Board granted such permission. 


The National Board, as presently consti- 
tuted, is not aware of the factors which 
influenced the Board when it granted per- 
mission as aforementioned. No doubt there 
were good and sufficient reasons to support 
the Board’s action at that time. At this time, 
however, we are unable to find any reason 
which would justify our approving the present 
application. Counsel for the Company has 
satisfied us that the Company is not one to 
which Section 22 is intended to apply. Since 
the Union’s case stands or falls accordingly as 
this point is determined, it follows that the 
application must be dismissed. 


December 16, 1946. 
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Re: Northern Foundry and Machine Company, Limited, and United Steel 
workers of America, Local 3707, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from 
a decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario, dated September 19, 1946. In 
that decision the Regional Board directed the 
Company to increase wage rates for its hourly 
paid employees. 

The grounds of appeal are:— 

(1) That the directed wage rates are higher 
than those in effect in the plants of their 
competitors and in consequence, cannot 
be justified. 

(2) In the alternative and provided the 
National Board confirms the rates, the 
retroactive effect of the Regional Board’s 
decision should be cancelled. 


The increases directed are from 2 cents to 
8 cents an hour above the previous rates, 
except in the case of the Foundry Furnace 
(Cupola) Men, where the increase amounted 
to 144 cents an hour. We have studied the 
rates set by the Regional Board and have 
come to the conclusion that all, excepting 
that for the Foundry Furnace Men, are 
reasonable. 

The Union sought to justify the rates fixed 
for the Foundry Furnace Men by producing 
evidence showing the rates paid by Algoma 
Steel Corporation at Sault Ste. Marie, to its 
Foundry Furnace Men. A comparison of the 
job description duties and responsibilities of 
the occupational classification in the Com- 
pany’s plant with that of the same styled 
occupational classification in Algoma does not 
support the Union’s claim. From the infor- 
mation we have on hand and in view of the 
adjustments made in the rates for other 
classifications, we are of the opinion that the 
increase for Foundry Furnace Men should be 
limited to 8 cents an hour. 

We confirm the Regional Board’s decision 
on rates for all occupational classifications 
except Foundry Furnace Men for which the 
rate of 75 cents an hour is fixed. 

There was considerable delay on the Com- 
pany’s part in filing its reply to the Union’s 


the explanation. 


application to the Regional Board with the 
result that almost eight months elapsed 
between the filing of the application and the 
date of the Regional. Board’s decision. We 
were told by the Company’s representatives 
that they had explained reasons for the delay 
to the officers of the Local Union, and that 
the local officers seemed to be satisfied with 
The Union’s representative 
appearing before us had no knowledge of the 
conferences which took place between the 
management and the local and was unable 
to assist us on this point. We accept the 
Company’s explanation for the delay. 

The Company manufactures centrifugal 
pumps and rotary vacuum filters, castings, 
plate work and other miscellaneous products 
for use in the pulp and paper and mining 
industries. Practically all of the Company’s 
products are manufactured to special orders 
and according to specifications appropriate to 
the particular needs. The price of an article 
produced on one order is not necessarily, and 
indeed seldom is, the same as the price of a 
substantially similar article produced on 
another order. Moreover, this particular 
branch of the steel industry is highly com- 
petitive which fact causes the manufacturers 
to operate on narrow margins of profit on 
each contract. We understand that a firm 
price is established for an article before that 
article is produced. In view of the foregoing 
it would not be fair to require the Company 
to absorb the added wage costs for the retro- 
active period stipulated by the Regional 
Board, particularly is this so since the Com- 
pany’s overall profit position is not good. 

In this Board’s Finding and Direction the 
Regional Board’s decision will be varied 
firstly in respect of the rate for Foundry 
Furnace Men, and secondly as to its effective 
date. The effective date shall be September Zs 
1946, the date of the Regional Board’s 
decision. 


December 16, 1946. 


Re: Sudbury Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ Union, Local 598, and 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Union for an 
order directing the Company, with effect from 
August 10, 1946, to increase by fifteen (15) 
cents per hour wage rates for all occupa- 
tional classifications covered by collective 
agreement. Six hundred and fifty (650) 


. 


employees, approximately, are involved in this 
application. 


The Union bases its case largely upon 
comparisons with wage rates as paid to 
employees having the same job titles in the 
service of the International Nickel Company 
Limited in the same locality. 
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Employees of International Nickel Com- 
pany Limited represented by the same Union 
recently received a wage increase of ten (10) 
cents per hour and are paid off-shift differ- 
entials. ‘The Union argued that an increase 
of fifteen (15) cents an hour would be 
warranted in this case because of the changes 
which have taken place in wage rates at 
International Nickel, and because of the fact 
that off-shift differentials are not paid at 
Falconbridge. 

In support of their application the Union 
submitted lists of the occupational classifica- 
tions of the two companies with wage rates 
paid by each. 

The Company on its part contended that 
its operations could not be compared with the 
much larger and more specialized operations 
of International Nickel and that if any com- 
parison were pertinent it should be with the 
gold mining industry; also that the job con- 
tent of many of the occupational classifica- 
tions at Falconbridge, though going under the 
same name as classifications at International 
Nickel, would not in fact be equivalent, as the 
work done and equipment handled in the two 
operations are not necessarily the same. 

The Company also, while not pleading 
inability to pay, submitted that they had 
suffered certain disadvantages with which no 
other nickel producer had been faced. This 
because their refinery was situated in Norway 
and so was in enemy hands throughout the 
war. This created unique post-war rehabilita- 
tion and marketing problems. The Union in 
rebuttal, while not denying the unfortunate 
experience, claimed that the Company had 
emerged in relatively good position, and that 
in any case no plea of inability to pay was 
before the Board. The Company did not 
offer any evidence which might assist us in 
determining whether enemy occupation of its 
refinery in Norway had any adverse effect 
on its operations in Canada. 

At the hearing it was stated that beyond 
the incorporation of cost of living bonus into 
wage rates, employees of Falconbridge Nickel 
Mines Limited had received no general in- 
crease since the outbreak of hostilities in 1939. 
It was shown, however, that in 1943, as a 
result of reclassification duly approved by 
Finding and Direction of the National War 
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Labour Board, some one hundred and sixty- 
eight (168) jobs were reclassified affecting two 
hundred and eighty-two (282) employees out 
of a total working force at that time of 
approximately eleven hundred (1,100). So far 
as we are aware this adjustment brought the 
Falconbridge wage schedule into proper rela- 
tionship with the then existing schedule at 
International Nickel. 

We have come to the conclusion that it 
would be improper for us to regard the non- 
existence of an off-shift differential at Falcon- 
bridge as a factor when considering the actual 
hourly rates for the performance of specific 
work. 

Having regard to all the circumstances 
pertinent to this case, we have reached the 
conclusion that we should order a wage 
increase of ten (10) cents per hour for 
employees covered by the application. 

It appears that by collective agreement 
between the parties dated September 12, 1946, 
authority is also needed to permit the Com- 
pany to implement that term of the agree- 
ment which provides that employees on hourly 
wage rates are to be paid at rate of time and 
one-half for work performed on two addi- 
tional statutory holidays per year, this 
provision will be approved. 

There remains the question of the effective 
date. The former agreement expired on 
August 10, 1946. Although the parties were 
in negotiation prior to and after that date, 
an agreement was not reached until Sep- 
tember 12, 1946, the date of the new contract 
which is for a term of twelve months. Article 
11 of that agreement reads as follows: . 

The existing hourly wage rates and classifi- 
cations shall remain in effect unless altered 
by the National War Labour Board, its 
successor, or in the absence of such govern- 
mental agency, by negotiation between the 

Company and the Union. 





The Union made application on Septem- 
ber 25, 1946. All other matters covered by 
the agreement being effective from its date 
and the Article quoted being an integral part 
of the agreement, we consider that the new 
wage scale should also have effect as of the 
date mentioned, namely, September 12, 1946. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 


December 16, 1946. 


Re: Cape Breton Bus and Tram Company, Limited, and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Lodge 684, Cape Breton, N.S. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia, 
dated August 7, 1946. In and by that decision 
the Regional Board, upon the application of 
the. Union, directed the Company to increase 


wage rates for its hourly rated employees 
including bus and tram operators, shop men 
and line men. 

The Regional Board’s Finding and Direction 
set forth single rates and ranges of rates, as 
the case may be, for seventeen occupational 
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classifications. We are told that the Regional 
Board intended to direct the Company to 
increase wage rates for all employees by 10 
cents an hour. Such intention is not clearly 
indicated in the Finding and Direction in 
respect of the nine classifications for which 
ranges of rates are provided. For the purposes 
of this decision, however, we recognize the 
Regional Board’s intention to direct a general 
increase of 10 cents an hour. 

As its name would imply, the Company is 
engaged in the transportation business. Thirty- 
three of its ninety employees are bus and tram 
operators. The operators form, by far, the 
largest occupational group in the Company’s 
employ. In these circumstances it is appro- 
priate that we consider first that part of the 
Regional Board’s decision which concerns the 
operators. 

During the period of Wage Control, the 
National Board has been called upon to con- 
sider the wage rate problems of most of the 
transportation companies in Canada. Accord- 
ingly, the Board has knowledge of the wage 
schedules in effect in the industry generally, 
and, further is in position to classify the wage 
schedules in relation to the size of operations 
and the localities in which the operations are 
conducted. 

The Company maintains and operates an 
inter-urban transportation system. It serves 
Sydney, Glace Bay and other points in the 
north part of Cape Breton. Its financial state- 
ment furnishes us with sufficient information 
to give us a fair idea of the volume of its 
operations. 

After ascertaining the nature and extent of 
the Company’s operations, we compared the 
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wage rates directed by the Regional Board 
with the wage rates paid by employers which, 
in our opinion, are most nearly comparable. 
Our analysis reveals that the directed rates 
for the operators cannot be justified. We have, 
however, decided that the existing rates for 
the operators should be increased by 3 cents 
an hour. 

A study of the rates now in effect for the 
other occupational classifications involved in 
this case suggests the possible lack of proper 
differentials between some of the classifications. 
There may, however, be good and sufficient 
reasons for the existing differentials. We 
would not disturb those differentials except 
in pursuance of a report founded upon the 
results of a job evaluation conducted on the 
property and which would recommend varia- 
tion in differentials. There is no such report 
in this case, hence other tests must be applied 
to the Regional Board’s decision affecting the 
employees other than operators. The test 
which seems most appropriate here is one 
which takes into account the weighted average 
of the rates now paid to the employers con- 
cerned, and, having established that average, 
to compare it with the results of similar 
calculations made on rates paid in comparable 
establishments. Such test, when applied to 
this case, does not indicate that a ten cents 
an hour increase is justified. The best infor- 
mation available to us leads us to the conclu- 
sion that an increase of 5 cents an hour is 
justified. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent above 
indicated. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 

December 19, 1946. 


Re: Dow Chemical Company of Canada, Limited, and United Mine Workers 
of America, District 50, Sarnia, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for permission to 
increase wage rates for its hourly-rated em- 
ployees by 9-09 per cent. The Company 
stated in its application that the increase, if 
approved, would go into effect coincident with 
the reduction of 4 hours in the Company’s 
normal work week. By way of a counter- 
submission to the Company’s application, the 
Union asked the Regional Board to direct, the 
Company to increase wage rates by 12 cents 
an hour. 


The Regional Board authorized the Com- 
pany to increase wages by 10 per cent. There 
was no reference in the Regional Board’s Find- 
ing and Direction to the reduced work week. 

The Union declined to agree to the Com- 
pany’s proposal to reduce the number of hours 


of styrene. 


in the work week because of the provision in 
the current collective agreement which stipu- 
lates that the normal work week shall be one 
of 48 hours. The Union takes the position 
that that condition of employment should 
not be altered until at least the collective 
agreement expires on January 31, 1947. 

When the Company learned that the Union 
would not agree to the reduced work week, an 
appeal from the Regional Board’s decision was 
instituted. In the brief on appeal the Com- 
pany asks us to direct it to reduce its normal 
work week to 44 hours and to increase wage 
rates to the extent necessary to maintain the 
weekly earnings of its employees. 

The Union cross appeals and asks us to 
direct the Company to increase wage rates by 
12 cents an hour. 

The Company is engaged in the manufacture 
The plant used by it is located 
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within an enclosure which also contains the 
Butadiene Plant of Polymer Corporation, and 
Canadian Synthetic Rubber’s Plant which 
combines the styrene and butadiene to make 
rubber. The Company’s hourly rated 
employees number approximately 50, Poly- 
mer’s employees total 950, and Canadian 
Synthetic has 125 hourly rated employees. 

The wage schedules established in all three 
plants at the commencement of operations 
were founded on a common base. Wage rates 
for the same or comparable occupational 
classifications were the same in the three 
establishments. 

In July 1946, Polymer, Dow and Canadian 
Synthetic agreed to reduce their work week 
from 48 to 44 hours and to seek permission 
to increase wages “to maintain take-home 
pay”. The 950 Polymer employees and the 
125 Canadian Synthetic Rubber Company 
employees agreed to the proposal and the 
necessary approvals were obtained. The 
United Mine Workers representing the 50 
Dow employees did not accept the proposal 
and, as above indicated, asked for a rate 
increase without reduction of hours. 
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As matters now stand an operator, for 
example, employed by Dow, who works 48 
hours, receives the same amount of money as 
his equal at Polymer receives for working 44 
hours. The Dow Company is, however, wil- 
ling to place its employees under the same 
conditions of employment as those enjoyed 
by the employees of the other two companies. 

This Board has never directed any employer 
to reduce or increase the number of hours 
making up his normal work week. On 
occasion the Board has authorized wage in- 
creases which were predicated upon a shorter 
work week, but the operative part of such 
authorization concerned wages only. In keep- 
ing with our practice we must refuse the Com- 
pany’s request and dismiss its appeal. 

Allowance of the Union’s request would have 
the effect of disturbing the standards set in 
the plants of the three above-named com- 
panies. It would not be in accordance with 
the purposes or provision of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, to do so. In the circum- 
stances we dismiss the Union’s cross appeal. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 


December 20, 1946. 


Re: Imperial O:il Limited, Producing Department (Western Operations), 
Royalite Oil Company, Limited, Madison Natural Gas Company, 
Limited, Valley Pipe Line Company, Limited. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by and on behalf of 
Imperial Oil Limited, Producing Department 
(Western Operations), and certain subsidiary 
companies, all operating in the Province of 
Alberta, from a decision of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Alberta, dated Septem- 
ber 6, 1946, wherein that Board reaffirmed its 
decision of July 10, 1946, and refused permis- 
sion to pay regular hourly rates for wage 
earner personnel for hours not worked on 
statutory or Company recognized holidays. 
Leave to appeal was granted by the Regional 
Board. 


The issues involved in this case are identical 
with those in the case of Imperial Oil Limited, 
Calgary Refinery. Our decision in that case 
was issued on December 9, 1946. We allow 
the appeal for the same reasons as stated 
by us in our decision in the Calgary case. 
The Board’s approval will be confined to the 
six statutory holidays regularly recognized, 
namely, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day. 

Finding and Direction will be 
accordingly. 


issued 


December 21, 1946. 


Re: Pacific Coyle Navigation Company, Limited, Marpole Towing Company, 
Limited, Vancouver Barge Transportation Limited; Victoria Tug 
Company, Limited; M. R. Cliff and B.C. Mills Towing Company, 
Limited; Young and Gore Tugboat Company, Limited; and Canadian 


Seamen’s Union. 


Supplementary Reasons for Decision 


In our Reasons for Decision of Septem- 
ber 16, 1946 (L.G., Oct., 1946, p. 1413), issued 
in this case we disposed of matters set out 
in Paragraphs (a) and (b) therein. As regards 
the demands outlined in Paragraphs (c) and 
(d) we said :— 

While expressing its agreement with the 
general principle of an 8-hour day where that 
term of employment is practicable, the 


National Board considers that in the present 
case the exigencies of service inherent in the 
towboat industry on the British Columbia 
Coast are so unusual, but so well known to 
all who accept employment in that industry, 
that the question of what shall constitute a 
working day or month as the case may be, can 
best be left to the good sense of the parties 
immediately concerned. 

Therefore, the Board refers that phase of 
the application back to Canadian Seamen’s 
Union and the employing Companies with the 
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recommendation that they enter into negotia- 
tions. The Board hopes that mutual agree- 
ment may result on such basis that upon joint 
application approval can be given to the 
settlement consistently with the provisions 
and purposes of the Wage Control Order. 

As the question of overtime conditions is 

bound up with agreement as to working hours, 
decision on that point also is deferred pend- 
ing result of the negotiations. 
The parties did go into negotiation and 
' representatives of the Companies inform us 
that leave with pay for unlicensed classifica- 
tions has been increased by three (3) days 
time off with pay per month, bringing the 
total of such time off with pay to seven (7) 
days per month or eighty-four (84) days per 
year. We find this arrangement to be reason- 
able in the circumstances of service and we 
therefore approve it. 

As to overtime conditions, no agreement 
has been reached, and the matter is therefore 
still before us. The Union ask for an order 
directing the Companies to establish an over- 
time condition calling for the payment to 
unlicensed personnel at the rate of seventy- 
five (75) cents per hour for all hours worked 
daily in excess of twelve (12) hours. 

Representatives of the Companies contend 
that while punitive overtime conditions may 
be usual in industries whose employees are 
hourly-rated, in their particular industry 
employees are paid on a monthly basis and 
in the circumstances of their service may be 
required to perform actual work for a varying 
number of hours per day. 

Notwithstanding this condition we are 
aware that payment of overtime after a 
specified number of hours per day or per 
month is not am unusual condition for 
unlicensed personnel aboard ship who are 
paid on a monthly basis. This is true not 
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only on Canadian inland, coastwise and deep- 
sea vessels where agreements frequently provide 
for an overtime condition for unlicensed 
personnel, but the same type of condition is 
not uncommon in agreements in certain other 
industries where employees work for “broken” 
time periods but are paid on a monthly basis, 
it being usual in such cases to pay overtime 
after a specified number of hours have been 
worked in any one month. 


Supervisory personnel are, however, not 
usually paid overtime in the shipping or other 
industry. 

We must agree, therefore, with the conten- 
tion of the Union in this case and accordingly 
will direct the Companies covered by the 
application to establish for their unlicensed 
personnel an overtime condition as follows:— 

An employee who continues on duty for the 
full period of his monthly assignment shall 
be entiled to receive overtime at the rate of 
seventy-five (75) cents an hour for each 
hour he continues on duty in excess of twelve 

(12) hours in any twenty-four (24) hour 

period during that month. 


As to the effective date of this condition, 
the National Board has always considered 
that little, if any, retroactive effect should 
be given in respect of overtime rates because 
of bookkeeping difficulties involved and 
because an employer presumably has not had 
opportunity to so arrange the work of his 
employees that as much overtime as possible 
may be avoided. We, therefore, consider 
that the overtime condition in this case 
should have effect only from December 1, 
1946. 


Supplementary Finding and Direction will 
issue accordingly. 


December 21, 1946. 


Re: Building Products Limited and La Federation Nationale des Travailleurs 
de la Pulpe et du Papier Inc. (Pont Rouge) 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Quebec. In and by that decision the 
Regional Board directed the Company to 
increase wages 74 cents an hour for all hourly 
rated employees engaged at its Pont Rouge, 
Quebec, plant. 

The decision under appeal is the second in 
1946 wherein the Company was directed to 
increase wages. The first decision directed 
increases ranging from 5 cents to 114 cents 
an hour with effect from January 1, 1946. The 
4 cents increase in question in this’ appeal, 
if allowed, would establish rates 124 cents to 
19 cents an hour higher than those which 
were in effect on December 31, 1945. 


The Company maintains that the Regional 
Board erred in that it failed, when considering 
the case, to take into account and be guided 
by the wage rates generally prevailing in the 
establishments of the Company’s Competitors. 
The Company alleges that the Regional 
Board’s Decision was based on the Federation’s 
submissions that the operations of the Com- 
pany were comparable to those of Canadian 
International Paper Company and Donnacona 
Paper Company, where higher wages are paid. 
It is not necessary to ascertain the basis of the 
Regional Board’s decision because the Federa- 
tion sought to support the Regional Board’s 
decision by introducing evidence before us to 
show that the increases directed can be justi-_ 
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fied when rates in effect at the other two 
named companies are taken into account. 
The Company manufactures asphalt shingles, 
siding, roofing and flooring. Canadian Inter- 
national Paper and Donnacona are engaged 
chiefly in the manufacture of newsprint, 
sulphite fibre and groundwood. <A small part 
(7 per cent) of Donnacona’s operations is 
devoted to the manufacture of insulating 
board, which is in direct’ competition with a 
similar product manufactured by the Company. 
We were supplied with names of the man- 
facturers regarded by Building Products as its 
competitors. The wage rates in effect in the 
competitors’ plants were also reported to us. 
An examination of the records showing the 
wage rates in effect in August 1939, as well 
as the increases from time to time made in 
the Company’s plant and in those of the 
employers referred to by the appellant as 
competitors, indicates that a substantial 
measure of uniformity in wage schedules in 
the several plants was maintained throughout 
the period. In August 1939 the wage rates in 
the pulp and paper industry of which Cana- 
dian International Paper and Donnacona are 
members were higher than those in the build- 
ing products plants and they have continued 
to remain at higher levels. 
The evidence does not support the conten- 
tion that Building Products Limited should be 
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regarded as being part of the pulp and paper 
industry. The Company’s products are sold 
in a highly competitive domestic market, and 
as indicated above, they are not of the same 
classes of products as those sold by manu- 
facturers in the pulp and paper industry. 

In view of the foregoing, we are obliged to 
conclude that an increase in the wage rates of 
the employees concerned in this appeal can be 
justified only if and to the extent that the 
increased rates are just and reasonable within 
the meaning of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, P.C. 9384, as amended, having 
due regard to the progressions of the wage 
rates in this firm since 1939 and the general 
level of wage rates in the building products 
industry generally. 

The base rates in the plant of the Company 
are 523 cents an hour. According to our 
information it would be just and reasonable 
to fix the base rate at 55 cents an hour. In 
order that the differential heretofore prevail- 
ing in the wage rates of the employees in the 
several occupational classifications concerned, 
may be maintained, we also find it reasonable 
to direct increases at 24 cents an hour in the 
wage rates for those classifications receiving 
more than the base rate. 

The appeal is allowed to the extent indicated 
above. Finding and Direction accordingly. 


December 28, 1946. 


Re: Charlebois Hat Incorporated and National Syndicate of the Hat Industry, 


Montreal 


Reasons for Decision 

This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal by the Company from a Finding 
and Direction of the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec, dated September 7, 1946. 
By that Finding and Direction the Regional 
Board directed the Company to grant its 
employees one week’s vacation with pay. 

On or about December 20, 1945, the Com- 
pany and the Union entered into a collective 
agreement. The agreement provides that it 
shall continue in force for one year certain and 
thereafter from year to year unless terminated 
by notice given by one of the parties to the 
other within a period prescribed. 

The agreement as originally drafted by the 
Union, contained a section which read as 
follows :— 


26—Vacations: If the Regional War 
Board or any other Order in Council 
decrees. 


The officers of the Company refused to sign 
an agreement which contained such a section. 
Accordingly the section was marked “can- 
celled” and the note of cancellation was 
initialled. 


In August 1946, the Union applied to the 
Regional Board for an order directing the 
Company to grant its employees one week’s 
vacation with pay. It was stated on behalf 
of the Company that the Regional Board 
issued its direction without first giving notice 
to the Company that the application in 
question had been filed. There is nothing in 
the Regional Board’s record to cause us to 
question the Company’s statement. 

We believe that if the Regional Board had 
had all the facts of the case before it, the 
application would have been dismissed. At 
any rate, after hearing both parties we are 
satisfied that the application should have been 
dismissed. The Union endeavoured to sup- 
port its application and the Regional Board’s 
Finding and Direction with the argument that 
there was no particular significance in the 
cancellation or deletion of Section 26. The 
Company says that Section 26 was deleted 
because it was understood and agreed that the 
issue concerning vacations would not be raised 
during the occurrency of the agreement. We 
accept the Company’s explanation as being 
the logical one. We are satisfied that the 
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Company’s officers relied upon the agreement 
as signed as being something which would 
settle all their labour problems until at least 
December 20, 1946. 
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We grant the application for leave to appeal 
and allow the appeal. 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 
January 10, 1947. 


Re: Industrial Union of Veneer Workers, Local No. 1, CCL, and Canada 


Veneers Limited. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applies for leave to appeal and 
appeals from a Finding and Direction of the 
Regional War Labour Board for New Bruns- 
wick, dated September 10, 1946, whereby the 
Regional Board authorized the Company to 
implement a general wage increase of 6 cents 
per hour. j 

The Union contends that the Regional 
Board should have directed the Company to 
increase its wage rates by 10 cents per hour. 
With much respect to the Regional Board, 
we are constrained to agree with the Union’s 
argument. In doing so we cannot be 
unmindful of the fact that the general level 
of wage rates being paid in this plant are 
relatively low; that no general wage increase 
has been granted to the Company’s employees 


since 1943. We have information concerning 
the wage rates being paid in _ industrial 
employment in Saint John, New Brunswick, 
and we are of the opinion that if we award 
a general increase of 10 cents per hour it 
would be consistent with wage rates paid in 
the Saint John area. 

For the reasons stated above the applica- 
tion for leave to appeal and appeal are 
allowed. The Regional Board’s Finding and 
Direction will be varied so that the Company 
will be directed, rather than authorized, to 
increase its wage rates by 6 cents per hour 
and the Company will also be directed to 
increase its wage rates by an additional 4 cents 
per hour effective as from November 13, 1946. 

Finding and Direction will be _ issued 
accordingly. 

January 9, 1947. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


Apr Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In 
so far as these latter industries are concerned, 
each province can make its own decisions as 
to whether or not they shall be brought under 
- the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The Work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seen expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


i HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for three days during the 
month of December. During the month the 
Board received four applications, held five 
hearings, issued twelve certificates designating 
bargaining representatives, rejected one appli- 
cation, ordered one representation vote, allowed 
the withdrawal of one application and rendered 
decisions in seven appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Twelve applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below: 

1. Messrs. Charles Eugene Saint-Laurent, 
Jean Charles deChamplain, Elias Bernier, 


Paul Emile Caron and Paul Emile Marquette — 


and the Canadian Association of Maritime 
Transport Workers, Local No. 1, Inc., for em- 
ployees of the Lower St. Lawrence Transport 
Company Limited on board the SS “Rimouski”, 
SS “Jean Brillant” and SS “Metane”. The 
captains, first mates, second mates, third mates, 


ol 
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chief engineers, second engineers, third engi- 
neers and chief stewards were excluded from 
the bargaining unit. 


2. Messrs. J. L. Pateman and A. Mose and 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees for the employees in the super- 
intendent’s office of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Nelson, B.C., classified as 
stenographer, clerk, and maintenance-of-way 
clerk. The chief clerk, the assistant’ chief 
clerk, the superintendent’s secretary and the 
port steward were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 


3. Messrs. Arthur Lyman Fleming and John 
Edgar O’Brien and the Canadian National 
Telegraph Unit No. 1, Federation of Employee- 
Professional Engineers and Assistants’ for the 
professional engineers and their technical 
assistants and draftsmen employed in the 
Engineering Department, Canadian National 
Telegraphs, Toronto, Ontario, classified as act- 
ing assistant equipment engineer, acting 
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electrical engineer, assistant engineers, engineer- 
ing assistants, draftsmen and junior draftsmen. 
The chief engineer, transmission engineer, out- 
side plant engineer, acting equipment engineer, 
chief clerks, shop foreman and clerical em- 
ployees were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 

4. Messrs. J. L. Pateman, E. F. Downard 
and A. Mose and the Brotherhood of Ratlway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees for employees 
in the superintendent’s office of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Medicine Hat, Al- 
berta, classified as maintenance clerk, staff 
records clerk, stenographers, and junior clerk. 
Excluded from the bargaining unit were the 
chief clerk, the assistant chief clerk and the 
superintendent’s secretary. 


5. Messrs. H. McKenna, P. Carty, W. James 
and J. Lidgett and Western Canada Ftrebosses’ 
Association, Sub-District No. 2 for firebosses in 
the employ of the McLeod River Hard Coal 
Company (1941) Limited, Mercoal, Alberta. 

6. Messrs. H. McKenna, P. Carty, J. E. 
Mitchell and D. F. R. Tompkins and Western 
Canada Firebosses’ Association, Sub-district 
No. 2, for firebosses in the employ of the 
Foothills Collieries Limited, Foothills, Alberta. 


7. Messrs. A. R. Mosher, J. E. McGuire, 
W. J. Smith, J. A. Querido, A. Trainer, J. H. 
McInnis, A. B. Connolly, J. Hook and Mmes. 
V. M. Ferguson and H. N. Martin and the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, Division 297, 
for employees of the Charlottetown Hotel 
(Canadian National Railways), Charlottetown, 
P.EJI. The manager, the manager’s secretary, 
accountant, clerk-stenographer in the account- 
ant’s office, steward, chef, head waitress, house- 
keeper, head bellman and porter, night watch- 
man, chief engineer and laundry supervisor 
were excluded from the bargaining unit. 


8. Messrs. J. Fadling, K. Larsen, H. Pritchett, 
H. Bergeron, M. Mosher, M. Fulton, A. Dunn 
and G. Argatoff and International Wood- 
workers of America, Local 1-425 for employees 
of the Willam Waldie and Sons, Limited, 
Castlegar, B.C., on board the tug boat ‘Eleco 
The Second”. The captain and engineer were 
excluded from the bargaining unit. 


9. Messrs. Michael J. Thomas, Henry A. 
Lowndes, Lou C. Walsh and Misses Edna 
Hislop, Inez Moore and Margaret A. Evoy 
and the Commercial Employees Organization 
for employees in the Commercial Department 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada 
(Eastern and Western Areas), Montreal, P.Q., 
in the following occupational classifications, 
viz., advance account clerk, advertising com- 
mission clerk, advertising contract clerk, bal- 
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ance clerk, budget clerk, business office repre- 
sentative, chief teller, claims file clerk, clerk- 
P.B.X. attendant, clerk representative, coin 
box clerk, coin box collector, coin box routing 
clerk, connecting company clerk, correspon- 
dence filing clerk, cutover assistant, directory 
advertising salesman, directory advertising 
saleswoman, field surveyman, held order clerk, 
layout artist, local representative, mail clerk, 
mail porter, matron, map records clerk, office 
junior, order typist, outside representative, 
outside representative and clerk, posting clerk, 
public telephone attendant, record clerk, re- 
sults clerks, salesman—small business, sales- 
man—rural, salesman—public telephone, sales- 
man—telephone sales, salesman—medium 
business, salesman—toll, salesman—multi-pub- 
lic telephone, salesman—special services, 
salesman—large P.B.X., sales consultant, sales 
records clerk, sales results clerk, senior file 
clerk, service observer, service order reviewer, 
service order typist, service order writer, service 
representative, special services clerk, statistical 
clerk, stenographer, stenographic reviewer, stub 
sorter, student representative, survey clerk, 
technical assistant, telephone saleslady, tele- 
type operator, teller, teller representative, and 
training records clerk. 


10. Messrs. A. R. Mosher, J. E. McGuire, 
W. J. Smith, F. D. Nicoll, J: A. Querido, R. 
Rice and R. Horner, and Miss Frances Scho- 
field, and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division No. 280, for the employees of the 
Cornwallis Inn, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Kentville, N.S. Excluded from the 
bargaining unit were the manager, assistant 
manager, chief clerk, manager’s secretary, 
head housekeeper, chief steward, chef, head 
waiter, chief engineer, head porter and em- 
ployees of the accountant’s office. 


11. Messrs. A. McKenzie, R.. Remlinger, 
Thomas G. Skinner and W.S. Scott and Gay- 
port Employees’ Association for the unlicensed 
personnel employed by Gayport Shipping 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario, on the vessels SS 
“Britamoil”’, SS “Britamolene”, SS “‘Britamoco” 
and SS “Britamette”’. 


12. Mr. Alfred A. Deacon and Western Asso- 
ciation of Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, 
Local No. 7, for employees of the Sterling 
Collieries Company, Limited, Edmonton, Al- 
berta, employed at its mine at Sterco, Alberta. 
The superintendent, master mechanic, time- 
keeper, clerk, storekeeper, assistant storekeeper, 
warehouseman, cook, bull cook, waitress, night 
watchmen, locomotive engineers, dragline 
operator, dragline fireman, dragline craneman 
and dinkey engineers were excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 
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Application for Certification Rejected 


Canadian Airline Dispatchers Association 
and Canadian Pacific Airlines, M ontreal, P.Q., 
(L.G., Oct., 1946, p. 1419). Following a hearing 
of the interested parties the Board rejected 
the application. Reasons for Judgment in this 
case appear below: 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees and Roland McMillan, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Coal Contractor, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba (L.G., June, 1946, p. 752). Mr. 
R. H. Hooper, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, was appointed by the 
Board to act as Returning Officer in a vote 
of the employees of Roland McMillan, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, employed as coalmen on 
the Manitoba and Saskatchewan Districts of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Coal 
chute operators employed on a sub-contract 
basis and the employees of such sub- 
contractors were excluded from the eligible 
voters list. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, Division. 209, 
and National Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G., Nov., 1946, p. 1558). On the request 
of the General Representative of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers the application for cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives on 
behalf of certain employees of the National 
Harbours Board, Montreal, P.Q., was with- 
drawn. 


Decisions in Appeal Cases 


1. Following a hearing of the interested 
parties the Board denied the appeal of 
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Penman’s Limited, Paris, Ontario, from an 
oral decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board given at a hearing of the case on 
September 24, 1946, permitting the United 
Textile Workers of America, Local 153, to 
amend its application for certification of 
bargaining representatives to cover only the 
Paris, Ontario, plant of the Company. 

Reasons for Judgment will be given at a 
later date. 


2..On December 11, 1946, the Board 
dismissed the appeal of Yale and Towne 
Manufacturing Company (Canadian Division), 
St. Catharines, Ontario, from a decision of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board ordering 
a vote of the employees of the Company. 


Reasons for Judgment will be given later. 


3. Following a hearing of the interested 
parties the Board denied the appeal of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers Association of the United 
States and Canada from a decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board ordering a 
new vote of employees of Anchor Cap and 
Closure Corporation of Canada, Toronto, 
Ontario, for the reason that the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, had disseminated election propa- 
ganda on the occasion of an earlier vote 
during the period of 72 ‘hours before the vote, 
within which period such propaganda was 
prohibited by direction of the Ontario Board. 

The Board issued Reasons for Judgment 
in four cases, two of which are covered by 
the same Reasons for Judgment. The texts 
of the Reasons for Judgment are given 
below :— 


Reasons for Judgment in Other Appeal Cases 


Reasons for Judgment in two cases dealt 
with by the Board at its November sittings 
and summarized in the December, ‘1946, issue 
of the Lasour GazEeTTe are given below:— 


Appeal No. 1, Between: Ottawa Hydro-Electric Commission, Appellant 
(Respondent) and International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 1440, Respondent (Petitioner). 

Appeal No. 2, Between: The Corporation of the Village of Forest Hill, 
Appellant (Respondent) and National Organization of Civic, Utility 
and Electrical Workers, Branch No. 1, Respondent (Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are appeals from decisions of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board made on 
applications for certification of bargaining 
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representatives for employees of the appel- 
lants. The appeal in each instance is based 
on the contention that the appellant is not 
an employer to whom the provisions of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations are 
applicable. 

The appellant in Appeal No. 1, the Ottawa 
Hydro-Electric Commission, is a Commission 
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created or established by the City of Ottawa 
pursuant to the Public Utilities Act of Ontario 
for the control and management of the works 
undertaken and maintained by the Corpora- 
tion of the City of Ottawa for distribution 
and supply of electrical power. 

The appellant in Appeal No. 2 is a muni- 
cipal corporation in the Province of Ontario, 
and the employees with respect to whom 
certification of bargaining representatives is 
applied for are employed upon or in con- 
nection with the electrical power distribution 
system operated by the municipal corporation. 

The appellants rely upon the provisions of 
section ten of the Labour Relations Board Act 
of Ontario, Chapter 29, Statutes of Ontario, 
1944, as exempting them from the applica- 
tion of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations. ‘The relevant provisions of section 
ten of the Act provide that the Act shall not 
apply to any municipal corporation or any 
board or commission created or established by 
a municipal corporation pursuant to statutory 
authority unless such municipal corporation, 
board or commission has by by-law, if it has 
the power to pass by-laws, or by resolution or 
minute, declared that the said Act is appli- 
cable thereto and to its employees or any 
section thereof. Neither appellant has passed 
a by-law, resolution or minute declaring the 
said Act applicable to its employees. 

The Labour Relations Board Act of Ontario 
and Orders in Council enacted thereunder 
make applicable the provisions of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, enacted 
by the Governor in Council under the 
authority of the War Measures Act, to 


employers and their employees who are within. 


the legislative jurisdiction of the province in 
matters covered by the Regulations, subject 
to the exceptions contained in section ten of 
the Act. The Act and Orders in Council 
passed thereunder also establish the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board to administer the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations in the 
application thereof to employers and em- 
ployees within the legislative jurisdiction of 
the province, as provided in the Act. The Act 
also empowers that Board to exercise such 
powers as may be vested in it under the 
authority of the War Measures Act. 

Subsection two of section four of the Labour 
Relations Board Act provides: 

(2) The Board shall exercise such powers 
and perform such duties as may be vested in 
or imposed upon it by this Act, the War 
Measures Act (Canada) or any other Act of 
this legislature, or any regulation or agree- 
ment made under or pursuant to any such 
Acts. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
provide that the Regulations shall apply, inter 
alia, to employees who are employed upon or 
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in connection with a work, undertaking or 
business that is essential to the efficient 
prosecution of the war, and to the employers 
of all such employees in their relations with 
such employees. Subsection two of section 
three of the Regulations provides that em- 
ployees employed upon or in connection with 
a work, undertaking or business described in 
Schedule “A” to the Regulations, and no 
others, shall be deemed to be employed in 
connection with a work, undertaking or 
business that is essential to the prosecution of 
the war. 

Schedule “A” to the Regulations includes, as 
Item 14, “public service utilities, including 
gas, electric, water and power works, telegraph 
and telephone lines”. 

The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
enacted under the War Measures Act have 
been continued in effect in virtue of Order in 
Council P.C. 7414 of December 28, 1945, 
passed pursuant to section five of The 
National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 
1945. 

The appellants contend that the term 
“public service utilities” as appearing in the 
Schedule should be interpreted as _ being 
limited in its application to privately-owned 
public service utilities. 

The words “work, undertaking or business” 
are wide enough to include an enterprise of 
any nature, and there is nothing in the term 
“public service utilities” which, in the opinion 
of the Board, would warrant an interpreta- 
tion restricting the application thereof to 
privately-owned public service utilities. 

The Board finds, therefore, that the 
employees affected by each of the applications 
for certification involved in these appeals are 
employed upon or in connection with works 
or undertakings of the appellants that have 
been specifically designated as war industries 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions. Consequently, the provisions of the 
Regulations apply to such employees and to 
their employers, the appellants, in their rela- 
tions with such employees without regard for 
the provisions of section ten of the Labour 
Relations Board Act. 

Order in Council P.C. 2911 of April 27, 1944, 
enacted under the authority of the War 
Measures Act, vests in the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board the powers of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board under the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations with respect to 
employees in the Province of Ontario 
employed upon or in connection with a work, 
undertaking or business described in Schedule 
“A” to the Regulations, and their employers. 

Section four of the Labour Relations Board 
Act of Ontario authorizes the Ontario Board 
to exercise the powers and perform the duties 
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which may be vested in it by the War 
Measures Act. 

In the opinion of the Board, therefore, the 
Ontario Board has jurisdiction to entertain 
the applications for certification that are the 
subject matters of these appeals. 

In the result the appeals are dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
G. C. Mepcatr, Esq. K.C. 
for the Appellant, Ottawa Hydro-Electric 
Commission. 
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MetvitteE GRANT, Esq., 
sid the appellants The Corporation of the 
Village of Forest Hill, Ontario. 
C. L. Dustin, Esq., 
J. B. Cocurane, Esq., 
for the Respondent, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 1440. 
T. F. Stevenson, Esq, 
for the Respondent, Branch No. 1, National 
Organization of Civic, Utility and Elec- 
trical Workers. 


Dated at Ottawa, December 12, 1946. 


Between: Northern Electric Company Limited, Toronto, Appellant (Respond- 
ent) and United Telephone Workers of Canada, Local 4, Respondent 


(Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


By leave of the Ontario Board, this is an 
appeal from the decision of that Board certi- 
fying bargaining representatives for two 
separate units of employees of the appellant 
company. Unit No. 1 includes all employees 
of the Company working or having their head- 
quarters in Toronto, employed in connection 
with the repair, distribution, inspection or 
installation of telephone equipment, including 
the staffs of the telephone contract shop, ware- 
house and telephone installation department, 
subject to certain exclusions; and Unit No. 2 
consists of all office employees of the Company 
employed in its premises at 1090 Shaw St., 
Toronto, subject to certain exclusions. 

On the initial petition of the respondent 
union to the Ontario Board, certification was 
asked for bargaining representatives for one 
unit only consisting of all employees included 
in Units Nos. 1 and 2. It appears from the 
proceedings on the petition before the Ontario 
Board that at the hearing before that Board 
the Company opposed certification on the 
ground that the one unit of employees in 
respect of which certification was requested 
was inappropriate. —The Company claimed that 
the office employees should not be included 
with other employees, and also claimed that 
the employees in the telephone contract shop 
and warehouse should not be included in the 
same bargaining unit with the employees in 
the installation department because of differ- 
ences in the nature of their work and working 
conditions. 

Following the hearing, the Ontario Board 
invited the respondent union to arrange for 
the election of separate bargaining representa- 
tives for the office employees only. The 


respondent did so and evidence of the due 
election of bargaining representatives for the 
office employees of the Company was filed 
with the Board. The Ontario Board thereupon, 
without a further hearing or further notice to 
the Company, and having satisfied itself that 
in each case the majority of the employees in 
each unit were members of the respondent 
union, issued certifications for bargaining repre- 
sentatives for each of the units of employees, 
Nos. 1 and 2, described above. 

The appellant contends that as the Ontario 
Board evidently found the original bargaining 
unit to be inappropriate it should have dis- 
missed the petition. It further contends that 
in any event no opportunity was given to the 
Company to make representations following 
the filing with the Board of evidence of the 
election of new bargaining representatives for 
the unit of office employees; and it contends 
that in any event Unit No. 1 is inappropriate 
as the employees in the telephone contract shop 
and warehouse and those in the installation 
department should not be included in the one 
bargaining unit. 

In view of the report of the investigating 
officer of the Ontario Board, which was 
accepted by the Ontario Board, it is clear that 
in the case of each unit of employees for 
which certification was granted the majority 
of employees therein are members of the 
respondent union. Therefore, in the opinion 
of this Board, it was within the authority of 
the Ontario Board in certifying bargaining 
representatives for bargaining unit No. 1, to 
exclude from the unit the office employees as 
inappropriate for inclusion therein. Moreover, 
this Board is of the opinion that the unit in 
question is appropriate and that there is no 
valid reason for subdividing this bargaining 
unit further as between employees in the tele- 
phone contract shop and warehouse, on the one 
hand, and the employees in the installation — 
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department on the other hand. Their interests 
are not divergent or incapable of being ade- 
quately represented by a common group of 
bargaining representatives. 

The procedure followed by the Ontario 
Board in connection with the certification of a 
separate group of. bargaining representatives 
for office employees of the Company, who 
were only selected after the hearing before 
that Board, raises some difficulties, however. 
It may be assumed that the Ontario Board 
accepted the filing of evidence of the appoint- 
ment of new and separate bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the office employees as in effect 
a further petition for certification of bargain- 
-ing representatives with respect to this group 
of employees. No doubt, that Board should 
in accordance with usual practice have advised 
the Company of the action so taken and have 
given the Company the opportunity to make 
further representations if it desired to do so. 
That this was not done was due no doubt to 
the opinion that all issues involved in estab- 
lishing an office employee unit had already 
been argued before the Board. 

However, on the appeal to this Board the 
Company was afforded the opportunity to 
make full representations with respect to the 
merits of this certification and to present 
arguments on the appropriateness of the unit. 
No question was raised by the Company as to 
the majority of employees in the bargaining 
unit being members of the respondent union, 
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or the regularity of the appointment of bar- 
gaining representatives. These were sub- 
stantiated by the report of the Ontario Board’s 
investigating officer. 

Therefore, in the circumstances, the oppor- 
tunity having been afforded to the Company 
to make representations and give evidence on 
the merits of the certifications and having 
regard for the provisions of Section 47 of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, which 
provides that “no proceeding under these 
Regulations shall be deemed invalid by reason 
of any defect of form or any technical irregu- 
larity,” this Board is of the opinion that the 
certifications should not be disturbed. 

It would appear that to refer the matter 
back to the Ontario Board, before which body 
a complete repetition of the representations 
made on appeal to this Board would be made 
with attendant unnecessary expense and delay 
for both parties, would not serve any useful 
purpose or effect the result. 

Accordingly, the appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


H. McD. Sparks, Esq., 
R. D. WituraMs, Esq., 
for the Appellant. 

R. G. Geppes, Esq, 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, December 12, 1946. 


Between: David Spencer, Limited, Victoria, B.C., Appellant (Respondent) 
and Retail Meat Employees’ Federal Union Local 222, Respondent 


(Applicant). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia 
certifying bargaining representatives selected 
by the respondent union to act for employees 
of the appellant company employed at the 
fresh meat counter, the cooler, the Sausage 
kitchen, the butter counter, the delicatessen 
counter, the provisions counter and the parcel 
wrapping assembly for these sections of the 
store. The number of employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit is 31 out of a total 
of between 800 and 900 employees in the 
store: The store is a departmental store 
which hhandles and provides a wide variety 
of merchandise and services. 

The appellant appeals on the ground, among 
others, that the unit of employees is not an 
appropriate unit for collective bargaining in 


that the employees do not constitute a craft 
group and the unit is otherwise inappropriate 
as comprising only a small group of.employees 
in the store whose interests are not distin- 
guishable for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining from the interests of other employees 
engaged in similar work in other departments 
of the store. | 
While the union in making application for 
certification in the first instance claimed that 
the unit was a craft unit, it subsequently 
abandoned this claim and amended its appli- 
cation to describe the proposed unit as a 
subdivision of the plant unit. At the hearing 
of the appeal before this Board, the repre- 
sentative of the respondent union maintained 
nevertheless that tthe unit was a craft unit 
and if not, that the unit was in any event 
appropriate as a subdivision of the store unit. 
This Board is of the opinion that the claim 
for recognition as a craft group cannot be 
sustained in view of the diverse classifications 
of employees included in the unit comprising 
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clerks, butchers, checkers, meat cutters and 
wrappers. 

The Board is not satisfied that such differ- 
ences in the kind of work carried on or skills 
required or working conditions or other terms 
of employment as between employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit, and the employees 
in other departments of the store as have 
been brought to its attention warrant the 
establishment of a separate bargaining - unit 
for the purpose of carrying on collective 
bargaining on behalf of these employees. If 
recognition were accorded to this unit as a 
unit appropriate for collective bargaining, it 
would be difficult to deny similar recognition 
to bargaining units of employees in each of 
the other departments of the store handling 
different types of merchandise. 

In the opinion of the Board, it would not 
be in the interests of either employees or the 
employer, nor- in the public interest, to 
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establish a multiplicity of bargaining units 
within one establishment of an employer for 
the purpose of compulsory collective bargain- 
ing on the grounds that are put forward in 
this instance. 

The Board, therefore, finds that the unit, 
with respect to which certification has been 
granted, is not appropriate as a unit for 
collective bargaining in the circumstances. 

The appeal is allowed and the certification 
is set aside. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
W.S. Owen, Esq., K.C., 
for the Appellant. 
A. Sutiivan, Esq., 
E. HEMMING, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Mf 
A. 
Dated at Ottawa, December 13, 1946. 


Applicant and 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, Montreal, Respondent and Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers, System Division No. 7, Intervener. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


The applicant applies for certification of 
bargaining representatives for a unit of 
employees of Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Limited comprising the following classifica- 
tions: . station chief dispatchers, dispatchers, 
dispatcher-operators and dispatch clerks. The 
applicant claims that this unit constitutes a 
craft group. 

The intervener in opposing the application 
states that it represents for collective bargain- 
ing all employees in the foregoing classifica- 
tions, with the exception of station chief 
dispatchers and dispatch clerks. There is a 
collective agreement in effect between ‘the 
respondent Company and the intervener, on 
behalf of dispatchers, operator-dispatchers, 
radio operators, radio operator agents, agents 
and assistant agents at air stations, which has 
been in effect since November 1, 1944. The 
intervener claims that this unit of employees 
consisting of air station operation personnel 
is appropriate for collective bargaining and 
should not be further subdivided. 

The Company opposes the application on 
the ground that the present bargaining unit 
is appropriate and that the proposed sub- 
division thereof, involving the complete 
segregation of dispatch personnel from other 


related classifications involved in air station 
operation, would not be a practical division 
in view of the nature of the Company’s oper- 
ations. It points out that at a number of 
stations the duties of dispatcher, radio oper- 
ator and agent are combined and handled by 
one or more persons instead of by three 
separate persons. 

In reply, the applicant alleges that a 
dispatcher’s duties are of a specialized nature 
involving the responsibility of air flights in 
the dispatcher’s division and a _ thorough 
knowledge of all matters affecting the flyimg 
operations of an airline. The applicant 
claims that the qualifications for the position 
do not necessarily involve radio operator 
skills, that dispatchers are not necessarily 
drawn from the ranks of radio operators, and 
that the dispatchers should be accorded recog- 
nition as a separate bargaining unit. The 
applicant also claims that the interests of 
dispatchers have not been satisfactorily repre- 
sented by the intervener. 

The Board is of the opinion that substantial 
grounds should be shown to warrant the 
breaking down of an existing bargaining unit 
into smaller subdivisions thereof. Considering 
that the employees affected by the present 
application have been accorded recognition 
for collective bargaining in the bargaining 
unit as now constituted, and the objections 
advanced towards the establishment of a 
separate bargaining unit at this time, the 
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Board is not satisfied that in the present 
circumstances a new bergaining unit should 
be established or that the proposed bargaining 
unit is more appropriate for collective bargain- 
ing. Moreover, the Board is not prepared to 
find on information before it that the interests 
of the employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit require the establishment of a separate 
bargaining unit and the appointment of 
separate bargaining representatives in order to 
properly represent their interests for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining with the 
employer. 
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The application is rejected accordingly. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 

W. F. Mitts, 
A. M. Crate, 

for the applicant. 
C. H. Dicxrns, 
S. M. Gossaceg, 

for the respondent. 
W. H. PHrtres, 
L. B. Arscorr, 

for the intervener. 


Dated at Ottawa, December 13, 1946. 


Between: Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company (Canadian Division), St. 
Catharines, Ontario. Appellant (Respondent) and United Electrical 


Radio & Machine Workers of America, Local 529. 


(Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment — 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and am appeal from the decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board ordering a 
vote of employees of the appellant company 
on a petition for certification of bargaining 
representatives. The grounds of appeal 
advanced are:— 


(1) that a prima facie case for a vote was 
not established ; 


(2) that the evidence did not establish that 
a majority of the employees were 
members of the union; 

(3) that the majority was made up in 
part of former members of other unions 
and discharged members of the armed 
forces who were given free union 
membership cards; 

(4) that the Ontario Board would not 
allow the company or its counsel to 
examine the cards, ledgers and records 
of the union; 

(5) that the result of the Ontario Board’s 
check, if any, which has not been 
disclosed to the company, does not 
support the decision to take a vote; 

(6) that the request of company counsel 
to have union witnesses sworn and 
evidence transcribed should have been 
granted; 

(7) that bargaining representatives were not 
properly appointed. 


The records of the Ontario Board on this 
petition show that two checks were made by 


Respondent 


the investigating officer of that Board with 
respect to the membership strength of the 
respondent union among the employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit and against company 
payroll lists, such checks being made as of 
July 10, 1946, the date of the petition, and 
again as of August 12, 1946. The investigating 
officer, in reporting to the Ontario Board on 
the result of each such check, reported that 
a majority of the employees in the bargaining 
unit were members of the respondent union. 

The union states that while union initia- 
tion fees were waived in respect to several 
employees in the bargaining unit who had 
been members of other unions or were war 
veterans, this is a common practice followed 
by the union and other unions and that 
although initiation fees were waived in these 
instances, union) membership dues were not 
waived in any instance and were paid in 
each instance by all employees in the bargain- 
ing unit who had been accepted as members 
of the union and shown in the union’s records 
as members. 


In view of the report of its investigating 
officer which was accepted by the Ontario 
Board, that Board was warranted in proceed- 
ing as it did in this case to order a vote 
of the employees in the bargaining unit. On 
this vote, the majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit voted in favour of the 
respondent union. 


In the opinion of this Board, on the 
evidence furnished, the bargaining representa- 
tives were duly appointed. 

This Board has held on a number of occa- 
sions that company representatives have not 
a right to examine the membership records 
of a union on an application of this nature. 
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Under the Regulations, the duty rests on the 
Board to make such examination as it deems 
advisable of union records and other relevant 
records in order to determine the merits of 
the petition. The company was afforded full 
opportunity of making representations and 
giving evidence before the Ontario Board with 
respect to the matters involved in the petition, 
as is provided in the Regulations. 
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In view of the foregoing, leave to appeal is 
granted but the appeal is dismissed. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
J. L. G. Keoau, Esq., 
for the Appellant. 
R. Russewy, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, January 14, 1947. 


Between: Le Syndicat National des Chantiers Maritimes de Sorel, Appellant 
(Applicant) and Marine Industries Limited, Sorel, P.Q., Respondent 
and Le Conseil des Metiers de la Metallurgie des Employes de la 
Marine Industries, Respondent (Intervener). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Quebec 
Wartime Labour Relations Board dismissing 
the application of the appellant Syndicat for 
certification of bargaining representatives. 

The Quebec Board dismissed the application 
on the ground that there was in existence a 
collective agreement between the respondent 
company and the respondent council, the 
existence of which was a bar to consideration 
of a new application for certification until the 
agreement, which was dated February 27, 1946, 
had run for a period of at least ten months. 

A perusal of the record of proceedings before 
the Quebec Board discloses that the respondent 
company and the respondent council were 
parties to an agreement which, having run for 
a period of a year and following due notice 
of termination, was terminated on January 29, 
1946. The appellant Syndicat’s application for 
certification was made on January 22, 1946, 
which was at a time after the expiry of ten 
months after the commencement of the term 
of the existing collective agreement as pro- 
vided in section nine of the Regulations. The 
fact that while this application was pending 
the parties to the former agreement negotiated 
a new agreement does not in the circumstances 
operate as a bar to the consideration of the 
application of the appellant by the Board nor 
to the certification of new bargaining repre- 
sentatives, if the appellant is otherwise entitled 
to certification under the Regulations. 

In its application for certification the 
appellant claimed to have the support of 51 
per cent of the 1,100 or more employees of 
the company in the bargaining unit. However, 
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the report of the investigating officer of the 
Provincial Board is to the effect that on two 
separate checks made by him on behalf of the 
Quebec Board, the Syndicat had a membership 
strength, including written authorizations, of 
not more than 30 per cent of the employees 
in the bargaining unit. 

The appellant contends, however, that a vote 
of the employees in the bargaining unit should 
be ordered, notwithstanding its failure to show 
that it has the support of a prima facie ma- 
jority of the employees in the bargaining unit. 
The grounds of this contention are that due to 
pressure, intimidation and discrimination exer- 
cised by the company among the employees to 
the prejudice of the appellant Syndicat, and by 
other companies among their employees in the 
same city under similar ownership, the em- 
ployees were unwilling to join the organization. 
The appellant asserts, however, that if a secret 
ballot were taken, it would be shown to have 
the support of the majority of the employees 
in the bargaining unit. 

Both the company and the respondent coun- 
cil deny these allegations of the appellant. It 
was stated by both these parties that in the 
case of the other companies operated under 
the same ownership in the same city there are 
agreements in effect between the company and 
locals of the National Syndicat and that this 
fact in itself refutes the appellant’s assertion 
that such other companies have been dis- 
criminating against the appellant union. 

In the opinion of the Board the allegations 
of the appellant that discrimination and 
coercion have been shown or exercised by the 
company against the appellant union and in 
favour of the respondent union have not been 
satisfactorily substantiated by the appellant 
and do not warrant the Board ordering a 
vote on this ground. As the appellant also 
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- failed to show that it had the support of a 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit, 
the appellant’s application for certification or 
in the alternative for the taking of a vote by 
the Board is denied. 

Accordingly, while the application for leave 
to appeal is granted, the appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
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T. LespERANCE, Esq., 
for the Appellant (Applicant). 
A. Srmarp, Esq., 
E. BErNarp, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 
E. Larose, Esq., 
R. WatsH, Esq., 
Z. GAUTHIER, Esq.., 
for the Respondent (Intervener). 


Dated at Ottawa, December 11, 1946. 


Between: The Lockeport Company Division of National Sea Products 
Limited, Lockeport, N.S., Appellant (Respondent) and Canadian 
Fish Handlers’ Union, Local No. 7, Respondent (Applicant). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


By leave of the Nova Scotia Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, this is an appeal by 
the company against the decision of that 
Board certifying bargaining representatives 
elected by the union to act on behalf of a 
bargaining unit of employees of the company. 

The principal grounds advanced by the 
appellant company are: (1) that at the time 
of electing bargaining representatives and at 
the time of making application for their 
certification, a majority of the employees 
affected by the application were not members 
of the union; (2) that the election of bargain- 
ing representatives was, therefore, not valid 
and proper under the Regulations; (8) that 
in the alternative a majority of the employees 


affected did not participate in the election of 


bargaining representatives. 

The record of proceedings of the Nova 
Scotia Board discloses that 171 employees 
were affected by the application; that 82 
employees (less than 50 per cent) were 
members of the union as of July 19, the date 
of the application; that 12 or 13 additional 
employees joined the union following the date 
of application. The accuracy of these figures 
is not seriously contested by the union. 

As the union did not, in making application 
for certification of bargaining representatives, 
have the support of the majority of employees 
in the bargaining unit, as required under the 


Between: Penmans Limited, Paris, Ontario. 


Regulations, this Board is of opinion that the 
application should have been rejected by the 
Nova Scotia Board. The practice in this 
matter is well settled, and the views of this 
Board on the matter are as set out in the 
case of the Northern Shirt Company, Limited 
(D.L.S. 7-594), where the Board held that a 
practice allowing the filing as evidence in 
support of an application membership cards 
obtained after the date of the application is 
not contemplated under the Regulations. 

It is clear that in making application for 
certification the union did not have as 
members, within the meaning of section five 
of the Regulations, a majority of the 
employees in ‘the bargaining unit. Conse- 
quently the union did not have the requisite 
authority to elect or appoint bargaining 
representatives. 

For the foregoing reason the appeal is 
allowed and the certification granted by the 
Nova Scotia Board is set aside, but without 
prejudice to the making of a further applica- 
tion under the terms of the Regulations for 
certification of bargaining representatives with 
respect to the employees in the bargaining 
unit. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


E. G. Gow11ne, Esq., K.C., 
for the appellant. 
J. A. Surrivan, Esq,., 
for the respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, December 11, 1946. 


Appellant (Respondent) and 


United Textile Workers of America (A.F. of L.), Local 153 Respondent 
(Petitioner) and Harry Bauld Barrie Respondent (Intervener). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 

Reasons for Judgment 

This is an application for leave to appeal 
from an oral decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board permitting the respondent 
union to amend its petition for certification 


of bargaining representatives so as to limit 
the bargaining unit of employees affected to 
employees at the company plants at Paris, 
Ontario. 


The appellant- company claims that the 
petition should have been rejected without 
further inquiry on the ground that on the 
face of it, the petition did not show that the 
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Ontario Board had jurisdiction to deal with 
the same and on the further ground that on 
the basis of the statements contained in the 
petition, bargaining representatives had not 
been properly elected by the respondent union 
and the petition should have, in any event, 
been dismissed on this ground. 


At the present time, the Ontario Board 
has the petition under consideration and 
investigation and no decision has as yet been 
made by that Board as to whether a vote of 
employees -in the proposed bargaining unit 
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should be directed or certification granted or 
the petition dismissed. 

In the opinion of the Board, the applica- 
tion for leave to appeal is premature and is 
accordingly refused. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
N. L. Marruews, Esgq., 
for the Appellant. 
L. Roxpack, Esq,, 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, January 14, 1947 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


E HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 

tions provide conciliation machinery 
to attempt settlement of disputes where 
negotiations for an agreement following certi- 
fication of bargaining representatives, or 
negotiations for the renewal of an existing 
agreement, have been unsucccessfuly continued 
for thirty days. Disputes of this nature are 
referred to the Minister of Labour by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
or by the Provincial Boards in their respective 
jurisdictions. A Conciliation Officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and 
endeavours to effect an agreement. If the 
Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of the matters in dispute and 
reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation, a Board is then established 
by the Minister of Labour. The duty of such 
a Board is to endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment between the parties on the matters in 
dispute and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During December, 1946, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the follow- 
ing cases: 

The John Bertram & Sons Company Ltd., 
Dundas, Ont., and Patternmakers’ Association 
of Hamilton & Vicinity (AFL-TLC), Mr. 
Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

The Brown Boggs Foundry and Machine 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Patternmakers’ 
Association of Hamilton & Vicinity (AFL- 
TLC), Mr. Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Ohio Brass Company Ltd., 
Niagara Falls, Ont.; and Local 819A, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (CIO-CCL), Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 
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The Great West Saddlery Company Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Local 430, Winnipeg 
Leather Workers’ Union (CIO-CCL), Mr. 
T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Halifax Shipyards Limited (Halifax and 
Dartmouth Plants), and Locals No. 1 and No. 
13, Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada (CCL), Mr. 
H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Keystone Transports Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
and Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC), 
Westmount, P.Q., Mr. R. Trepanier, Concilia-- 
tion Officer. 

Modern City Dairy, Sydney, N'S., and Local 
No. 10, National Union of Dairy Workers 
(CCL), Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Smart-Turner Machine Co. Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., and Patternmakers’ Association of 
Hamilton & Vicinity (AFL-TLC), Mr. Wm. 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Thermoid Mould & Tool Works, Welland, 
Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL), 
Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Township of Tisdale, South Porcupine, Ont., 
and Timmins General Workers’ Union (CCL), 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 
and Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
successful completion of negotiations with the 
signing of an agreement or the withdrawal of 
the case: 

British American Oil Company Limited, 
Moose Jaw, Sask.,. and Local No. 5, National 
Union of Petroleum Workers (CCL), Mr. 
H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

British _Columbia Motor Transportation . 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. and Division 101, 
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Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees (AFL- 
TLC), Mr. J. E. Eades, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Line Materials Limited, Scarboro 
Junction, Ont., and Patternmakers’ Association 
of Toronto (AFL-TLC), Mr. Wm Dunn, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Welland Vale Manufacturing Co., St. 
Catharines, Ont., and Local 199, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America 
(UAW-CIO), Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Western Rawhide and Harness Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Boniface, Man., and Local 430, 
International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union's (CIO-CCL), Mi 'T i Wilhames, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted as 
follows: 

The John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd., Dundas, 
Ont., and Local 1740, International Association 
of Machinists (TLC), Mr. Wm Dunn, 
Conciliation Officer. 

John Duff & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
and Local 320, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America (CIO-CCL), Mr. G. R. Fenwick, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Lakeshore Mines Limited, Kirkland Lake, 
Ont., and Local 240; International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL), 
Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


Gelling Engineering Limited. The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Gelling Engineering Limited, Welland, 
Ontario, and Local 523, United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America (CIO- 
CCL) was fully constituted on December 30 
with the appointment of Dr. A. Brady, 
Toronto, Ont., as Chairman of the Board who 
was appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board. Mr. 
M. A. Seymour, K.C. of St. Catharines, Ont., 
and Dr. H. G. Forster of Welland, Ont., were 
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appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


7. Taxicab Companies (Emile Lanthier, etc.). 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between the 7 Taxicab Com- 
panies (Emile Lanthier, etc.), Montreal, P.Q., 
and Local No. 4, Taxicab Drivers’ Union 
(AFL-TLC) was fully constituted on Decem- 
ber 27, 1946, with the appointment of Judge 
C. E. Guerin, Montreal, P.Q., as Chairman of 
the Board who was appointed in the absence 
of a recommendation from the other two 


members of the Board. Mr. P. Meriot, 
Montreal, and Mr. J. J. Spector, K.C., 
Montreal, were appointed on the recom- 


mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Applications for Certification Under 
Investigation 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of the Office Staff, excluding the Chief 
Clerk, of the General Superintendent of Motive 
Power and Car Equipment, Canadian National 
Railways, Winnipeg, Man. 


2. Yellowknife District Miners Union, Local 
802, International Union of Mine, Mull and 
Smelterworkers on behalf of certain datal em- 
ployees of the Giant Yellowkmfe Gold Mines 
Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


3. International Association of Machinists 
on behalf of the Stores Department Employees, 
employed by the British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration, in its Stores Department at Dorval 
Airport, Dorval, P.Q. 


4.Con Sub Local, Yellowknife Dustrict 
Miners’ Union, Local 802, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelierworkers on behalf of 
certain datal employees of Con Mines, Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T. 


5. United Grain Elevator Workers’ Umon, 
Local Union 601, United Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employees of America, 
on behalf of certain employees of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, Elevator Department, Vancouver, 
Be 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and Order in 
Council P.C. 4020 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 8 industrial disputes 
during the ‘month of December, involving 
6,261 workpeople employed in 25 separate 
establishments. Of these, 6 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 2 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of November 30, and received further at- 


tention in December. These disputes were 
dealt with under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act and under Order in 
Council P.C. 4020. They were thus distinct 
from and in addition to the Conciliation pro- 
ceedings described on previous pages, which 
developed under the Wartime Labour Re- 
lations Regulations. 
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Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern On- 
tario; three officers resident in Toronto con- 
fine their activities to Ontario and work in 
close collaboration with the Provincial Con- 
ciliation Service; two officers in Montreal are 
assigned to the Province of Quebec and the 
officer resident in Fredericton, N.B., represents 
the Department in the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of the Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 


MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 


MetariMaming” 2 oii les. fa Sek 1 
MANUFACTURING 
Tobacco and Liquor")... 07... 025% af 
ROMO Bi, 5:0) sale wines cake date ote 1 
Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, 
CUCM etna: MLS ORL 1 
PUDOCTE EE TOUUCES sts ce enw sees 1 


TRANSPORTATION AND PusLic UTILITIES 


WCE a. Pir. OR. Te 1 
SERVICE 

Business and Personal........... 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 

Threatened strike or lockout.... 1 

ROE EOMOL OY. Wa 5 von, loio ole vines aie Alaa 2 

PAM NITES EOL a cha. b vine aieyea eo </ee os = 3 

Requests for services of Commis- 

SEE a VAs axe cue atte! Ones 2 


Predominant Cause or Object 
Increased wages and reduced hours 1 
Other causes affecting wages and 


working conditions .......... 2 
Discharge of workers for union 
membership or activity...... 2 
Other union questions .......... 1 
Discharge of workers for other 
than’ union activity 005. 6.. 1 
Disposition 
Threatened strike averted by 
Hediavion “OY Pae, FIV EE. eles: 1 


Decision rendered in arbitration... 1 
Referred to Wartime Labour Re- 


dations Board vi. .ids . uc. ice 1 
Other disposition ..........-++-- 03 
Disposition pending ........----- My 

Method of Settlement 

Conciliation or mediation........ 2 
AT ARALAON ee oie nlesaeme >? Ssac" 1 
Administrative action .........-- 1 
Investigation only .......--+-++:: ; 


Settlement pending 


S61 s eee. 2 OOF Oe 6) Cre 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES AND CONCILIATION 


Brief summaries of some of the cases of 
chief interest follow:— 


Merchant Seamen, Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River—The September, 1946, and 
previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE con- 
tained accounts of developments in connection 
with a dispute between various shipping com- 
panies operating vessels on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence Waterways and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, which resulted in strike 
action and the appointment of a Government 
Controller and an Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner. The terms of settle- 
ment have already been reported. 


By Order in Council P.C. 5012, dated 
December 5, 1946, the authority of the Gov- 
ernment Controller was revoked and the 
custody and control of the business and opera- 
tion of the various shipping companies affected 
was revested in such companies. 


Oil Products Workers, Petrolia, Ontario— 
Upon joint request of the parties, the Min- 
ister of Labour on December 7, 1946, ap- 
pointed His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, of 
Sarnia, as an independent arbitrator to settle 
a@ grievance arising out of the dismissal of an 
employee of Canadian Oil Companies, Limited, 
Petrolia, Ont. The union involved was the 
National Union of Petroleum Workers, Local 
No. 1 (CCL). The decision of the arbitrator 
was that the man in question had been dis- 
missed because of his failure to discharge his 
duty in the closing of certain valves after 
pumping operations, and that there was no 
evidence established that there was not reason- 
able cause for discharge or that there was 
discrimination against him. 


Rubber Products Workers, Bowmanville, 
Ont.—Upon joint application of the parties, 
the Minister of Labour on December 28, 1946, 
appointed His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, of 
Brampton, Ont., as Chairman of an Arbitra- 
tion Board to deal with a dispute between the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Bow- 
manville, Ont., and Local Union No. 189 of 
the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America. The parties 
were in disagreement as to whether the com- 
pany was required to honour authorizations 
for the deduction of union dues from wages 
by virtue of a clause providing that their 
collective agreement would continue in force 
during the period of negotiations with regard 
to revisions requested by the union. The case 
had not been disposed of at the end of the 
period under review. 
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Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not pos- 
sible, because of limitation of space, to include 
all agreements received. The agreements are in 
most cases signed by representatives of the 
employers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment drawn up and verbally agreed 
to by representatives of the employers and 
workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining, Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying: 
Metal Mining 


BriraANNiA BeacH, B.C.—Britannia MINING 
AND SMELTING ComMPpANY, LTD. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WorKERS, LocaL 663. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 21, 
1946, to October 20, 1947, and until superseded 
by a new agreement or until negotiations are 
broken off. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in’ the 
Lapour GAZETTE, Feb. ' 1946, p. 183, with the 
following changes and additions: 

There shall be no discrimination or intimida- 
tion either by the company or the union because 
of membership or non-membership in the union. 
Hours of work: operation of the property to ‘be 
on a basis of alternating 40-hour and 48-hour 
working weeks. Overtime at time and one-half 
for all work in excess of 44 hours per week. 
Employees on day rates (with certain excep- 
tions) to be paid time and one-half for work 
over 8 hours per day. Vacation: after one 
year’s service with the company 6 days with 
pay, with an additional day for each additional 
year of service up to the maximum of 12 days 
after 7 years’ service (an employee must work 
a minimum of 280 days or the equivalent in the 
year to be eligible for vacation). 

New daily wage rates for certain classes: 
underground—miner (shaft) $8.01, (other) 
$7.51; mucker, nipper, trammer $6.85; pipeman, 
trackman $7.35; timbermen $7.51 and $8.01; 
helpers $6.85, crusherman $7.85; hoistmen $7.35 
and $7.85; skiptenders $6.85 to $7.35. Surface: 
shops—steel sharpener $7.85, blacksmiths $7.60 
and $8.10, helpers $6.85 and $7.10; machinists, 
mechanics, electricians $7.35 to $8.10; carpen- 
ters, plumbers $7.60 and $8.10, helpers, $6.85; 
mill operators, cranemen $7.35, machinist $8.10, 
foundry moulder $8.10, helper $6.85, general 
labourer $6.60. Boys first year $3.27 to $6.60, 


underground (18 years) $6.85. These rates in- 
clude two 25 cent copper bonuses to be paid for 
9 months irrespective of the market price of 
copper. The continuance of these bonuses and 
additional ones are contingent upon the average 
monthly price of Export Refinery copper at 
New York. The company also will pay shift 
differentials of 3¢ per hour on the second shift 
and 5 cents per hour on the third or night shift. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


KeewatTin, ONt.—LAKE OF THE Woops MILLING 
CompaNy LTD. AND THE CANADIAN FLOUR 
Mutuers’ UNIon, ASSEMBLY No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 19, 1946, 
to April 17, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to 60 days’ notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the Larour GazeTTE, Dec. 
1945, p. 1821, with the following change. 

Vacation: formerly one week with pay after 
one year’s continuous service with the company, 
2 weeks with pay after 5 years’ service, to 
which now is added 3 weeks with pay after 25 
years’ service. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Toronto, Ont.—Tue INDEPENDENT FURRIERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL FuR 
AND LeatHER Workers’ Unton, Locais 35, 
40 AND 65. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 1946, 
to April 30, 1948, or until such time as a new 
agreement has been made. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, January 
1945, p. 68, with the following changes. 

Check-off: employers agree to check-off for 
union dues upon the employee’s authorization. 

There shall be a general increase of wages of 
15 per cent, retroactive to April 30, 1946. 
Minimum weekly wage rates (which apply 
equally to male and female employees) have 
been increased 20 per cent, and are now as 
follows: cutters, (first class) $55.20, (second 
class) $48, operators and finishers $42 and $36, 
blockers and nailers $33.60, after 5 years $39.60; 
assistant finishers and tapers $27.60; lining 
cutters shall be classed and receive the same 
wage as second class finishers. Apprentices: the 
ratio shall be one for every 10 employees or 
greater portion thereof. Trial period shall be 
up to 3 months. The apprentice period shall be 
18 months at which time he or she shall attain 
the standing of second class as per the minimum 
wage scale of the agreement. The starting rate 
is not to be less than $18 per week, with in- 
creases each 3 months of $2 per week during 
the apprenticeship period. 
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Manufacturing: Pulp and Paper 


Hutu, P.Q—TuHeE E. B. Eppy CoMPpANY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (LOcALS 35 AND 243) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PapER Mit WORKERS 
(Locat 50) 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, 
to May 1, 1947, and thereafter from year* to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1944, 
p. 752 with the following additions:. 

Vacations—one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service with the company, 2 
weeks with pay for those with 5 or more years 
service. The four specified statutory holidays 
will be paid holidays for employees with 90 
days’ service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes— 
machine tenders $1.10 to $1.19, back tenders 90 
cents to 98 cents, third hands 73 cents to 83 
cents, fourth hands 69 and 72 cents, fifth hands 
69 cents, plug rolls and labourers 65 cents, 
beater engineers 90 cents to $1.17, colour men 
76 and 83 cents, sizeman 76 cents, beaterman- 
dumper 75 cents, beaterman 73 cents, finishing- 
cuttermen 68 and 70 cents, rewinder operators 
68 and 69 cents, trimmer operators 69 and 76 
cents, broke hustlers 65 cents, female sorters 44 
to 50 cents, female checkers 59 and 65 cents. 


Orrawa, ONT.—THE E. B. Eppy COMPANY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
MaKers (LOCAL 34) THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mitt WorKeErRS (LOCAL 73) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, 
to May 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 day~' notice. The company 
recognizes the unions ;s the agencies represent- 
ing their respective m-mbership for the purpose 
of collective bargaining. Every employee shall 
as a condition of employment maintain mem- 
bership in good standing in one of the signatory 
unions. New employees being eligible for mem- 
bership in one of the unions shall join such 
union within a specified time. | When hiring 
new employees, other things being equal, the 
company will give preference to union members. 

Hours of work—tour workers—8 per shift, 
Monday through Saturday; day workers, 82 
Monday through Friday, 6% on Saturday, except 
that if the mill or part of the mill is not 
operating then 8+ hours will constitute a regular 
day. Overtime—time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular hours (except tour work) 
and on Sundays and 4 specified statutory 
holidays. 

Vacation—one week with pay after one year’s 
service with the company, 2 weeks with pay 
after 5 years’ service. f 

Hourly wage rates for certain. classes: 
Board mill—machine tenders $1.17, back tenders 
$1, third hands 90 cents, fourth hands 78 cents, 
fifth hands 74 cents, colour man 90 cents, 
beaterman 771, cents, others 65 to 73 cents; 
electrical—electricians 83 and 88 cents, helper 
70 cents, motor tender 71 cents; groundwood— 
grindermen 70 cents, deckerman, woodhandlers, 
wet machine operators 67 cents, others 65 to 67 
cents; mechanical—machinists, welders 87 and 
92 cents, helpers 70 and 71 cents, blacksmiths 
83 cents, millwrights 83 and 88 cents, pipe- 
fitters, carpenters 80 and 85 cents, helpers 70 
cents, painters 72 and 77 cents, oilers 71 cents; 


specialty paper finishing and shipping—males 
65 to 81 cents, females 49 to 68 cents; specialty 
paper mills—machine tenders $1.28 and $1.34, 
back tenders $1.11 and $1.18, third hands 97 
and 99 cents, fourth hands 79 cents, fifth hands 
76 and 78 cents, engineer $1.17, panel board 
operator 78 cents, colour man 83 cents, size- 
man 76 cents, scaleman 75 cents, mixer man 
69 cents, spare hands 76 cents and $1, others 
65 to 72 cents; steam—firemen 70 to 77 cents, 
turbine operators 71 and 86 cents, others 65 to 
70 cents; sulphite—cooks 97 cents, acid makers 
83 cents, blow pits and digesters 74 cents, others 
65 to 69 cents; technical—testers 75 and 78 
cents; wood room 66 to 69 cents; woodyard— 
locomotive engineers 87 cents, brakemen, tractor 
operators 71 cents, sawyers 68 cents, oil men 65 
and 68 cents; garage—truck drivers 71 cents; 
general labourers, watchmen 65 cents. 
Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, OntT.—Toronto DatIty NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE PAPER HANDLERS’ 
AUXILIARY OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
Fa ea i AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LOCAL 

0. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1946, 
to May 31, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. Only union members 
to be employed, if available. Any non-union 
workers hired must join union. 

Hours of work:—8 per day, 5 days, a 40-hour 
week for day work; 74 per night, 5 nights, a 
374-hour week for night work. Overtime:— 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
above hours. All work on Sundays and _ holi- 
days (except three) for regular issues during 
the hours regularly worked throughout the week 
to be at straight time, all other work on these 
days at double time. Three holidays are paid 
holidays provided said day is not a regular 
day off. Vacation:—two weeks with pay for 
employees with at least one year’s service; for 
those with less than one year, one day with pay 
for each 26 days worked up to a maximum of 2 
weeks. 

Weekly wage rates for journeymen paper- 
handlers $34.50 for both day and night shifts. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship plan 
(apprentices to serve one year) and grievance 
procedure. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and 


Chemicals 


Manufacturing: 


AMHERSTBURG, ONT—BRUNNER, Mond CANADA, 
Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRATT AND AGRI- 
CULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca. 89, 

This agreement, originally made October 31, 
1942, and amended in 1943 and 1944 was again 
amended in settlement of a strike (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1652 and previous issues), and is now effec- 
tive from October 31, 1946, to October 31, 1947, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 


notice. The company recognizes the union as 
the sole bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. Check-off: The company will deduct 


regular union dues monthly from the pay of all 
union members and remit same to the union. 
There is an escape period of two weeks at the 
beginning of the term of this agreement and 
at the same time in each subsequent year 
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during which any such employee may withdraw 
his name from the check-off list. There shall 
be no intimidation or coercion by the union or 
its members against non-union employees. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 6 days a week, a 
48-hour week. A premium of 5 cents per hour 
is paid to employees on the afternoon and night 
shifts. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the above hours and for all work 
on Sundays or regular day off and 6 specified 
statutory holidays. Vacation: one week with 
pay to employees with one year’s continuous 
service with the company, 2 weeks with pay 
to those with 5 or more years’ service. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


CANADA—THE CANADIAN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF JOURNEYMEN AND APPRENTICES OF THE 
PLUMBING AND PIPEFITTING INDUSTRY OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA (THE 
Unirep AvTOMATIC SPRINKLER’ FITTERS, 
APPRENTICES AND HELPERS’ UNION, LOCAL 
379). 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1946, 
to July 1, (1949, and thereafter from year to 
year until 6 months’ notice is served. All 
sprinkler fitters and apprentices employed by 
the members of the association shall be union 
members. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday. Overtime: time and one-half for work 
in excess of the above hours and for all work 
on Saturdays. Double time for work on 
Sundays and 6 specified statutory holidays. 
Exception: “on all work where there is a legal 
provincial provision regarding the hours of 
work or other trades within the building 
industry are being employed in excess of the 
40-hour week, men can work Saturday mornings 
from 8 to 12 (a 44-hour week) at the rate of 
single time.” Vacation: one week with pay for 
all sprinkler fitters, apprentices and helpers 
who have been employed by members of the 
association or any of their licensees, under the 
terms of the agreement for at least 1,600 hours. 
At the option of the employer one fitter may 
be sent to do small jobbing work without a 
helper. 

Hourly wage rates: $1.15 for all sprinkler 
fitters working in their home towns or within 
10 miles and from which they can return daily. 
Employer to pay extra car fares or transporta- 
tion charges over the regular city fares and a 
travelling allowance of 6 cents per mile for 
work outside city limits but within 10 mile 
radius, beyond 10 mile radius the employer 
may pay on this basis or as weekly board. 

Provision is made for the setting up of an 
apprenticeship plan and the settling of disputes. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—PLUMBING AND HEATING Con- 
TRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED As- 
SOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS 
oe UniTep STATES AND CanApa, LocaL 

Agreement to be in effect from February 26, 
1946, to March 1, 1947, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The employ- 
ers agree that only journeymen and apprentice 
members of the union will be employed on work 
under the jurisdiction of this local. Any em- 
ployer requiring members of this local and not 

a party to the agreement shall be required to 

sign and accept the agreement and be governed 
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by all of its provisions before any men will be 
supplied. ; 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: double 
time for all work on Saturdays (except each 
shop will be allowed to employ one journeyman 
mechanic to perform emergency repairs on 
Saturday from 8 a.m. until 12 noon at single 
time), Sundays and 8 specific holidays. 

Hourly wage rate: journeymen $1.30, fore- 
men of 3 or more men shall receive 10 cents 
per hour above the regular rate, junior mech- 
anics’ minimum rate shall be 80 per cent of the 
rate for journeymen, the minimum rate of wages 
for apprentices shall not be less than that 
stipulated by the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 
Any union member reporting for work shall 
be entitled to 2 hours pay. One junior mechanic 
only to be allowed on any job to each branch 
of the trade except where there are more than 5 
journeymen plumbers or 5 journeymen steam- 
fitters employed and then one additional junior 
mechanic may be allowed to each additional 5 
journeymen plumbers or steamfitters. In the 
event that it becomes necessary to work shift 
work on any job, the same will be permitted 
and shall commence at the close of the regular 
working day, and shall be paid for at the rate 
of 8 hours time for 7 hours work, but no work- 
man will be allowed to work 2 continuous shifts 
in any calendar day, and shall only be allowed 
to work 40 hours in any week. 

‘Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION OF VANCOUVER AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL Hop CARRIERS, BUILDING AND 
CoMMON LABOURERES’ UNION, LocaL 602. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 23, 
1946, to September 22, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. 
Employers shall give preference to union men 
when they are available. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week, excepting when it is 
required to work on Saturday morning when it 
will be a 44-hour week. Overtime: all time 
worked after 8 hours until a break of 8 hours. 
occurs shall be paid at the rate of time and one 
half for the first 4 hours and for work on Satur- 
day afternoons, double time for work in excess 
of the above and for all work on Sundays and 
8 specified holidays. No work shall be per- 
formed on Labour Day. In case of necessity 
shift work may be allowed, provided shifts 
continue for 3 consecutive nights and are run in 
addition to the regular day shift. Seven hours 
shall constitute a night shift for which 8 hours’ 
pay must be allowed. Vacation: one week with 
pay as provided by Provincial law. 

Hourly wage rates as directed by the Re- 
gional War Labour Board: common labour 80 
cents, general building, concrete and cement 
labourers 86 cents, jackhammer and_ breaker- 
men $1, powdermen $1.15, rock foremen $1.25. 
Any labourer called to a job and not required 
shall be paid for 2 hours’ time. 


Transportation: Water 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—EMpPpIRE STEVEDORING Com- 
PANY LTD., CANADIAN STEVEDORING Com- 
PANY Ltp., Louris WoLre Anp Sons (Van- 
COUVER) Ltp., AND INTERNATIONAL LONG- 
SHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION, 
Loca 507, (SHIPLINERS, Etc.). 


Agreement to be in effect from November 5, 
1946, to November 4, 1947, and thereafter from 
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year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
employers recognize the union as the exclusive 
representative for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining of all employees. Only union members 
are to be employed. All men shall be hired 
through the union local if they have suitable 
men available, if not, employer may secure men 
elsewhere but these shali be subject to union 
conditions. 

Hours of work and overtime: 8 per day Mon- 
day through Friday, 4 on Saturday, time and 
one-half for work between 5 p.m. and 9 p.m. 
Monday through Friday and between noon and 
5 p.m. on Saturdays. Double time for work 
after 9 p.m. and all work on Sundays and 8 
specified statutory holidays and any day pro- 
claimed a holiday by Dominion statute. 

Hourly wage rates: chargehands $1.33, hatch- 
tenders, winchdrivers $1.28, all other labour 
$1.18 (these rates include 3 cents per hour for 
each hour worked as holiday allowance). 

Provision is made for pay and transportation 
when men are despatched to outside points, 
minimum working time (2 hours) and grievance 
procedure, 


Service: Business and Personal 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN RESTAURANTS AND 
THE HoTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES 
Union, Loca 28, 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 60 days’ notice. This agreement 
is similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LaBouR GAZETTE, April 1944, 
p. 494 with the following changes: The employer 
agrees to recognize and bargain collectively, 
exclusively with the union. The provision for 
the check-off is not included. There shall be no 
discrimination against any employee for being 
a member of the union or for fulfilling the duties 
of an officer or committee member. Hours of 
work: 8 per day, 44 per week, overtime at 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
above hours and for all work on any of 4 
specified holidays. Vacation: one week with pay 
for all employees with one year’s continuous 
service, 2 weeks with pay for all employees 
with 2 or more years’ continuous service. 
employees working a full shift shall be allowed 
one 10-minute rest period each day aside from 
meal time. Wholesome meals shall be-supplied 
by the employers with no deductions from the 
employees’ wages on the following basis: 8 hours 
per day—3 meals, 6 hours per day—2 meals, 
4 hours per day—1l meal. Minimum weekly wage 
rates: waitresses, counter (day work) $23.75 
for split shift, $21.75 for straight shift, (night 
—straight shift only) $24.75, tables (day work) 
$21.25 for split shift, $19.25 for straight shift, 
night $22.75; bus boys or girls $19.75 for split 
shift, $17.75 for straight shift, $20.75 for night; 
apprentices (first 6 months) $16.75 to $18.75; 
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kitchen staff, dinner cooks and pastry cooks $37 
for split shift, $35 for straight shift, $40 for 
night, all other cooks and head pantry man $32 
for split shift, $30 for straight shift and $34 
for night, assistant pantrymen $27 for split 
shift, $25 for straight shift and $28.75 for night, 
vegetablemen, dishwashers and cooks’ helpers 
$22 for split shift, $20 for straight shift and $23 
for night. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrRTAIN HOTELS AND THE 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES UNION, 
‘LocaL 28. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 119, 
1946, to March 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 60 days’ notice. The 
employer agrees to recognize and bargain col- 
lectively, exclusively with the union. Mainten- 
ance of membership: all employees who are now 
or later become union members shall as a 
condition of employment remain members in 
good standing. There shall be no discrimination 
against any employee for being a member or 
officer of the union. 

Hours of work to be not greater than 8 per 
day or 44 in any one week, except in case of an 
emergency when overtime rates of time and one- 
half shall be paid and also for work on any of 4 
specified holidays. Vacation: One week with pay 
for tall employees with one year’s continuous 
service, 2 weeks with pay for those with 2 or 
more years’ continuous service. Any employee 
working 6 or more hours per day shall be al- 
lowed on his own time not less than one-half 
hour as a meal period between the fourth and 
fifth hours of work. Meals are supplied except 
to cashiers (front office), mail and information 
clerks. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: room clerks 68 
cents, (any clerk receiving a rate in excess of 
68 cents per hour, shall receive an increase of 
5 cents per hour, and the lowest rate above the 
minimum rate paid by the employer hereunder 
shall be the basic wage rate for room clerks 
who have completed 6 months service; and be- 
ginning clerks shall be increased up to such 
basic rate as their increasing experience and 
ability may warrant), switchboard operators 
52% cents, assistant and working housekeepers 
56 cents, linen rooms assistants and seamstresses 
51 cents, maids 472 cents; and the following 
are the rates for these classifications where 
employed—cashiers (front office) 62% cents, mail 
and information clerks 524 cents, cooks 55 to 
90 cents, assistant cooks 50 to 75 cents, butcher 
81g cents, butcher’s helper 683 cents, pastry 
chef 90 cents, first assistant pantryman 65 cents, 
helper 50 cents, iceman and day porters 50 cents, 
night porter 55 cents, vegetable cleaners 50 
cents, dish washers, male 47 cents, female 45 
cents, waiters 50 cents, waitresses 45 to 50 cents, 
bus boys (banquet floor) 45 cents, bus boys and 
bus girls (main floor) 423 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


[* QUEBEC, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour to 


have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in 
the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
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ment. Notice of such application is published 
and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable 
by the Minister. The Order in Council may 
be amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazette, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this act and earlier legisla- 
tion have been noted in the LaBour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the act include 
the amendment of eighteen agreements, all 
of which are noted below. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for building 
trades at St. Jerome and at Three Rivers, for 
both the work glove and the fine glove in- 
dustries for the province, as well as a request 
for a new agreement for the millinery in- 
dustry at Montreal, were all gazetted Novem- 
ber 23. Requests for amendments to the agree- 
ments covering the work glove and the fine 
glove industries for the province, for the 
cloak and suit industry for the province, for 
building trades and for hairdressers at Mont- 
real and for the furniture industry for the 
province were published November 30. A 
request for a new agreement for the ornamental 
iron and bronze industry at Montreal was 
also published November 30. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for clockmakers 
at Montreal and iron oxide miners at Red 
Mill were both gazetted December 7. Muni- 
cipal employees at Jonquiére requested a new 
agreement in the December 7 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A request for the 
amendment of the agreement covering the 
furniture industry for the province was pub- 
lished December 14. 

Orders in Council were also published ap- 
proving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNERY INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated November 14, 
and gazetted November 238, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 
1945, p. 349, April, p. 517; May, 1946, p. 627, 
June, p. 782, Aug., p. 1092, Sept., p. 1247, Oct., 
p. 1445) by the addition of “Les Cuirs Pathé 
Limitée” of Ste. Marie-de-Beauce 'as co-contract- 
ing party. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CLoaK AND Suir INobvustrY, 
QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1943, p. 989; May, 1944, p. 637; Aug., 1946, p. 
1093, Sept., p. 1249, Nov., p. 1583). Agree- 
ment to remain in effect to June 30, 1947, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

Overtime: all work after 5 p.m. is payable at 
time ond one-half. During the months of Jan- 
uary to April, inclusive, overtime may be worked 
which shall not exceed 8 hours in any one week 
or 2 hours in any one day on the first 4 days 
of the week and shall be paid at time and one- 
half. During the months of July to October, 
inclusive, overtime may be worked which does 
not exceed 4 hours in any one week or one hour 
on any one day on the first 4 days of the week. 

Increases in wages for week workers: skilled 
cutters to receive an increase of 10 per cent 
over their present rates; assistant cutters and 
trimmers, bution sewers, general hands and 
special machine operators an increase of 123 
per cent; top pressers, machine pressers, under- 
pressers and piece-pressers working on a weekly 
or hourly basis an increase of 10 per cent; fur 
tailors and assistant fur tailors being paid $40 
to $60 per week to receive a flat increase of $5 
per week, while fur tailors and assistant tailors 
who are paid $39.99 and less per week to re- 
ceive an increase of 124 per cent. Increases 
for piece workers: operators to be paid an 
increase of 74 per cent over the piece work 
rates paid on July 1, 1946; finishers, ‘top pressers, 
machine pressers, under pressers and piece 
pressers, lining makers and skirtmakers an in- 
crease of 6 per cent; fur tailors and assistant 
fur tailors working on a piece-work basis an 
increase of 1124 per cent. These increases are ‘to 
be retroactive to July 1, 1946. 

Minimum wage rates for employees workin 
on an hourly or weekly basis only: full skille 
cutters $1 per hour, semi-skilled cutters 76 
cents, trimmers 77 cents, fur tailors 83 cents, 
assistant fur tailors 62 cents, button sewers, 
general hands, examiners 44 cents. Minimum 
wage rates for piece work (piece rates to be 
fixed to yield at least the following rates for 
workers in the following classes): skilled oper- 
ators (male) $1 per hour, (female) 82 cents, 
section operators (male or female); top pressers, 
machine pressers $1, under pressers 95 cents, 
piece pressers, semi-skilled operators (male) 76 
cents, semi-skilled operators (female) 71 cents, 
skirt makers, lining makers, finishers, machine 
basters, hand basters, special machine operators 
62 cents. 

Appreatices are limited to 5 per cent of the 
number of workers employed in an establish- 
ment. 

Wages for apprentices: apprentice operators, 

pressers, fur tailors from $12 per week during 
first 6 months to $30 ($27 for female apprentice 
operators) after 3 years; apprentice skirt mak- 
ers, lining makers, finishers, machine basters, 
hand basters and special machine operators 
from. $12 during first 6 months to $22.80 after 
2 years; apprentice cutters and trimmers from 
$12 during first 6 months to $40 after 4 years; 
apprentice button-sewers, general hands and 
examiners from $12 during first 6 months to 
$17.60 after 18 months. 
_ Holidays: employees who have worked in the 
industry for one year and for the same em- 
ployer for at least 3 months are entitled to 3 
specified legal holidays with pay. 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G. Dec., 
1944, p. 1514; Sept., 1946, p. 1249, Nov., p. 1584). 
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The names of the contracting parties are re- 
placed by “Fashion Accessories Manufacturers 
Association Inc.” on the one part and “Hm- 
broidery Pleaters, Stitchers and Button Mak- 
ers Union, Local 315, of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union” on the other 
part. Present agreement to remain in effect 
until July 31, 1947, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. Needlework orna- 
mentation by hand or machine, Bonnaz em- 
broidering, nailhead and rhinestone setting are 
added to the list of operations. 

Hours: 40-hour week. No work shall be per- 
formed on Saturday. No overtime is permitted 
on Friday. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: Bonnaz operators 
97 cents, pleaters and pattern makers 58 cents, 
crochet beaders 39 cents, stampers, special mach- 
ine operators 42 cents, hand embroidery work- 
ers, floor help, pleater’s ‘assistant, covered 
button and buckle makers 33 cents, apprentice 
floor helpers from 21 cents per hour during 
first 6 months to 33 cents after 18 months, 
apprentice machine operators or apprentice 
stampers from 21 cents during first 6 months to 
42 cents after 30 months, apprentice Bonnaz 
operators from 21 cents during first 6 months 
to 70 cents after 42 months. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated December 5, and 
gazetted December 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug. 
1945, p. 1197, Oct., p. 1520; Mar. 1946, p. 317, 
Aug., p. 1093, Sept., p. 1249, Oct., p. 1445). 

The original agreement provides for minimum 
wage rates for each classification of worker and 
also for an average minimum. This amendment 
sets forth the procedure for distributing the 
difference between the wages paid in a plant in 
any period and the amount required to make up 
the minimum average. The parity committee is 
to collect such amount from the employer and 
distribute it among the employees concerned. 
Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 
FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council dated November 21, ‘and 
gazetted November 30, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., 
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April, 1946, p. 499). If it is agreed that no 
work be performed on Saturdays, the normal 
working day must not exceed 10 hours per day 
which will be remunerated at the regular rates. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated (November 28, iand 
gazetted December 7, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Oct. 1945, p. 1520; Oct. 1946, p. 1445, 
Novy., p. 1585) to February 1, 1947. 


SHeet Meta MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated December 5, and 

gazetted December 14, amends the previous 

Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept. 

1944, p. 1141; Sept. 1945, p. 13841; Dec. 1946, 

p. 1772). This amendment does not affect the 


summary already given. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug. 
1944, p. 1007; Mar. 1946, p. 3117, Aug., p. 1094, 
Oct., p. 1445, and previous issues). The new 
wage rates are shown in the accompanying table. 

For structural steel, tank and other plate 
work and the installation of portable boilers and 
tanks, the minimum rate is $1.11, except the 
installation of portable tanks and boilers under 
2 tons in weight, for which the rate is 78 
cents. Workers installing stokers in furnaces 
with a horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or 
less shall be paid 89 cents per hour and their 
helpers 67 cents. Painters (structural iron) are 
to be paid $1 per hour; structural iron erectors 
and welders, boiler-makers, steam generator 
erectors and mechanics and welders $1.11, help- 
ers 84 cents. Wage rate for apprentices of the 
second year is 85 per cent of the rate paid to 
skilled workers. For maintenance men in Zone 
I, qualified workmen shall receive $32 per week 
and unqualified workmen (labourers) $25; out- 


_ side Zone I, qualified workmen $27 per week, 


unqualified workmen $23. 
_ Apprentices: one apprentice to 5 structural 
iron workers. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the Building Trades, Quebec City and District 


Trades 
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Hourly rates 


i Zones 

I II IIil ava 
$1.10 $0.95 $0.85 $0.80 
0.90 0.85 0.75 0.70 
0.70 0.60 0.55 0.50 
0.81 0.76 0.66 0.61 

eval 0.66 7 
0.65 0.60 0.50 0.50 
0.65 0.60 0.50 0.50 
0.65 0.60 0.50 0.50 
0.65 0.60 0.50 0.50 
0.65 0.60 0.50 0.50 
0.80 0.70 0.65 0.60 
0.80 0.70 0.65 0.60 
0.80 0.70 0.65 0.60 
0.60 0.55 0.45 0.45 
0.70 0.65 0.60 0.55 
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Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the Building 


Trades 


Driller 
Pneumatic hammer operator 
Lather (metal) 
Lather (wood) 
Engineman-mechanical shovels 
Engineman-tractors 
Engineman-hoisting 
Engineman-mixers 
Engineman-compressors 
Engineman-stationary and portable machines.. 
Pipe mechanic (plumber, pipe fitter and refri- 
“  geration mechanic): 
Contractor (personal services) 
Journeyman 
Junior journeyman (one year) 
Electrician: 
Contractor (personal services) 
Journeyman 
Tinsmith-roofer: 
Journeyman 
Junior journeyman (one year) 
Ornamental iron and bronze mechanic: 
Journeyman 
Blacksmith 
Fitter 
Floor scraper, polisher and sander, by hand or 
with .machine,......... Ra a tateistend niclaa le aisle cralete 
Job watchman (night or day), a maximum of 
72 hours per week 
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Buitpine TRADES, St. JOHN’S AND IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 
1943, p. 220; July, 1944, p. 867; Mar. 1945, p. 
349. May, p. 721, and previous issues). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: bricklayers, 
plasterers, masons, including cutters on the field, 
marble setters 88 cents; carpenters-joiners, 
erectors of screens (wood or metal), sashes, 
windows, steel partitions, joiners, concrete forms 
(shop or job), wood floor makers, weather- 
strippers, lathers (wood or metal) 80 cents; 
electricians, sheet metal workers, tile setters, 
journeymen plumbers, steamfitters and pipe 
mechanics, men doing installation of, or main- 
tenance work on oil burners, gasoline pumps 
83 cents; enginemen (hoist), enginemen (steam 
mixer), terrazzo layers, junior journeymen 
plumbers, steamfitters and pipe mechanics 73 
cents; journeymen roofers (asbestos, slate, tile 
and composition) 80 cents, helpers 58 cents; 
compressor operators 68 cents; enginemen 
(gasoline mixer) hod carriers, common workers, 
cement finishers 58 cents; painters, sprayers, 
decorators, glaziers, paper hangers, floor var- 
nishers 76 cents; terrazzo polishers—dry polish- 
ing 68 cents, water polishing 63 cents; 
apprentices for plumbing, heating, pipefitting, 
sheet-metal, carpenter’s-joiner’s and electrician’s 
trades from 45 cents during first year to 65 
cents in fourth year; apprentices for painter’s, 
sprayer’s, gjlazier’s, decorator’ss and paper 
hanger’s trades from 40 cents in first year to 
60 cents in fourth year; apprentices’ rates for 
bricklayer’s, mason’s and plasterer’s trades shall 
be determined according to a percentage of 
minimum rates of skilled workers, from 45 to 
75 per cent after 4 years; painters (structural 
iron) $1; boilermakers, erectors and steam 
generator mechanics, structural iron erectors 
and welders $1.11; helpers 84 cents; structural 
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Trades, Quebec City and District—Conec. 


Hourly rates 


Zones 

I oITt IV 
0.75 0.70 0.60 0.55 
0.70 0.65 0.60 0.55 
0.75 0.70 0.60 0.55 
0.75 0.70 0.60 0.55 
0.80 0.70 0.60 0.55 
0.80 0.70 0.60 0.55 
0.80 0.70 0.60 0.55 
0.81 0.71 0.66 0.61 
0.81 0.71 0.66 0.61 
Oi.70 0.70 0.60 0.55 
1.30 1.10 1.05 1.00 
0.90 0.80 0.75 0.70 
0.75 0.65 

1.30 1.10 1.05 1.00 
0.90 0.80 0.75 0.70 
0.90 0.80 0.75 0.70 
0.80 0.70 

0.85 0.80 0.75 0.70 
0.85 0.80 0.75 0.70 
0.75 0.70 0.65 0.60 
0.80 0.75 0.70 0.65 
0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 


steel workers and men installing portable 
boilers and tanks $1.11; men installing portable 
tanks under 2 tons 78 cents; workers installing 
stokers in furnaces with a horizontal heating 
surface of 20 feet or less 89 cents, helpers 
67 cents. 


Burtpine Trabes, St. JEROME 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb. 
1943, p. 220, April, p. 490; Feb., 1945, p. 182, 
Oct., p. 1520; Nov. 1946, p. 1585 and previous 
issues). This amendment does not affect the 
summary already given. 


Trade 


HARDWARE AND PAINT TRADE, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the_ previous: 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1943, p. 1881; June, 1944, p. 754; Oct., 1945, p. 
1520; July, 1946, p. 931, and previous issues). 
Hours of work: from June 15 to September 15. 
of each year, the regular work week ends at 
1 p.m. on Saturday; all work performed after 
this time is to be remunerated at time and one- 
half the wages paid. The number of specified 
paid holidays is increased by the addition of 
July 1 (Canada Day). 

When a vacancy occurs in the first half of 
each category, the employee with at least 9 
years’ experience, classified in the eighth year 
as to the wages and waiting for a vacancy in the- 
first half, shall automatically be promoted to - 
the ninth year in respect of the wages, according 
to seniority. Extra clerks are to be paid 60 
cents per hour, supernumerary clerks 40 cents, 
female employees 25 cents. An employee classi- 
fied as clerk and doing delivery work for not 
more than 50 per cent of the regular weekly 
working hours shall be paid the minimum wage: 
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of $23.60 per week when his years of experi- 
ence as clerk do not entail the payment of a 
higher wage rate, in which case he shall be paid 
such higher rate based on his years of service. 


Reta Srorss, St. HyacintTHE 

An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the previous 
Order in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 
1945, p. 1827). This amendment does not affect 
the summary already given. 


Service: Professional Establishments 


HosprraL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 


EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC DISTRICT 


An Order in Council, dated December 5, and 
gazetted December 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G. Nov., 
1944, p. 1369; Sept., 1946, p. 1254). “Le 
Syndicat national des Services hospitaliers de 
Roberval” is added as co-contracting party. 
Present agreement to remain in effect to 
December 1, 1947, and therafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: graduate nurses 
in the 3 zones $25 for first 6 months, $27 for 
second 6 months and $28 after one year; regular 
male employees—chief stationary enginemen $37 
to $54 in zones I and II, $35 to $54 in zone III; 
enginemen 53 cents to 68 cents per hour in zones 
I and II, 50 to 65 cents in zone III; skilled 
workers 73 cents in all zones; firemen 45 cents 
in zones I and II, 42 cents in zone III; cooks, 
butchers, launderers, shoemakers, bakers from 
$25 per week during first 6 months to $32 after 
one year in zone I, from $23 to $31 in zone IT 
and from $21 to $30 in zone III; motor-vehicle 
drivers from $22 during first 6 months to $32 
after 4 years in zone I, from $20 to $31 in zone 
II and from $18 to $30 in zone III; orderlies or 
patient attendants from $20 during first 6 
months to $32 in zone I, to $31 in zone II and 
to $30 in zone III after 5 years; construction 
tradesmen in districts in which there is no 
building trades agreement in force—skilled 
workers $32 in zones I and II and $28 in zone 
III, labourers $24 in zones I and II and $22 in 
zone III; building watchmen and other male 
employees from $18 during the first 6 months to 
$30 after 5 years in zone I, from $17 to $29 in 
zone II and from $15 to $27 in zone III; regular 
female employees—departmental superintendents 
from $14 during first 6 months ito $19 after 
3 years in all zones; seamstresses from $14 
during first 6 months to $17 after 3 years in 
all zones; office employees, teachers, skilled 
employees, cooks from $12 during first 6 months 
to $16 after 3 years in zone I, from $11 to_$15 
in zone II and from $10 to $14 in zone III; 
junior employees $8 in all zones; other female 
employees from $11 during first 6 months to $14 
after 3 years in zone I, from $10 to $13 in zone 
II and from $9 to $12 in zone III. Overtime 
rates for stationary enginemen are from 793 
cents to $1.02 per hour in zones I and IT and 
from 75 cents to 974 cents in zone III, for fire- 
men 673 cents in zones I and II, 63 cents in 
gone III. Overtime for other employees is 
payable either at time and one-half or by a paid 
holiday equivalent to one and a half times 
employees’ hours of overtime to be given in the 
4 weeks following that during which overtime 
was worked. 
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HospiraL AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 


EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE 
An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Nov., 
1944, p. 1869; July, 1946, p. 931). This amend- 
ment does not affect the summary already given. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated December 5, and 
gazetted December 14, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1944, p. 1247; Mar., 1945, p. 351, Aug., p. 1199; 
June, 1946, p. 784). The municipality of Ste. 
Monique des Saules is now included in zone I. 
Hours for barbers are reduced to 54 per week 
in zone I and 58 in zone II. For hairdressers, 
all work in excess of 48 hours per week is 
considered as overtime and is payable at regular 
rates; however, the weekly duration of labour 
must not exceed 524 hours. Vacation is to be 
taken any time during the period between May 1 
and October 1. An employee who has not taken 
his vacation may claim a sum equivalent to his 
wages for the period of vacation to which he is 
entitled. The day after New Year’s, when the 
latter is not a Friday or a Monday, is now 
included in the list of days to be kept as holi- 
days in all barber shops, hairdressing or beauty 
parlors. 

This amendment also provides for certain 
changes in apprentice regulations. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HYACINTHE 


An Order in Council, dated November 14, and 
gazetted November 23, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Jan., 
1945, p. 71; Jan., 1946, p. 52, June, p. 784, Oct., 
p. 1447, and previous issues). The hours of 
work for ladies’ male and female hairdressers 
in zone I are reduced to 51 hours per week 
during the months of May, June and December 
and 49 hours per week during the rest of the 
year. 


BaRBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated November 21, and 
gazetted November 30, amends the_ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1941, p. 1816, Dec., p. 1573; Sept., 1942, p. 1098; 
Mar., 1943, p. 341; Oct., p. 1382, Nov., p. 1530; 
Sept., 1946, p. 1255). Minimum wage rates: 
barbers in zone I shall be paid $20 per week 
plus 60 per cent of their proceeds in excess of 
$30, in zone II $16 per week plus 60 per cent of 
their proceeds in excess of $25. Vacation: in 
zone 1, barbers are to be given one week’s 
vacation with pay at $20. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, RoUYN AND 
NoRANDA 

An Order in Council, dated November 28, and 
gazetted December 7, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 
1942, p. 484, July, p. 857; June, 1944, p. 754, 
Sept., p. 1143; Nov., 1946, p. 1586) by providing 
for certain changes in apprentice regulations. 
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Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the work 
is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into 
contracts in the first group, is to obtain from 
the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 


classes of workmen required in the execution 
of the work.. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included by > 
the department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in respect 
of contracts for supplies and equipment. Con- 
tracts in this group are covered by the general 
provision that rates must equal those current 
in the district, and in addition, by the require- 
ment that the rates must not be less than 35 
cents an hour for male workers 18 years of 
age and over, 25 cents for female workers 18 
years of age and over, and 20 cents for be- 
ginners and for workers under 18. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerts for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During November 


During the month of November the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 30 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder :— 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Notre.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any 
class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour and then 
only subject to the payment of overtime rates 
as specified by the Minister of Labour”, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are “minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation”. 


Department of Public Works 


Maintenance repairs to roadways and yard, 
Esquimalt Dry Dock, Esquimalt Harbour, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Victoria Paving Com- 


pany, Limited, Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, October 16, 1946. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,792. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


’ Per Hour 

Asplrali ly PAKETSINU: comic er treRtee wirelete oe hetare eacneke ele ee $ .81 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... aehht 
Truck drivers: 

UO NGERMNS (HLONS Paes ote 5 ehmiaianiterticts sete ciemin el atancre .65 

DI PLONS AN POVETEY wae ntees Aes ctiete ict lets crittet teria AC is) 
Labourers Ceomimol)) cscs fac ecte teeta 65 
Road grader operators (gas.)...5..c.ecccceeeees 1.05 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).........- .85 


Reconstruction of pier, Bronte, Ont. Name 
of contractor, C. S. Boone Dredging and Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 30, 1946. Amount cf 
contract ,approximately $124,023.50. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows: 





Per Hour 

Carpenters Jang) JOIMners mame tosis « celels eiots <ctniaisiatee ee $1.05 
Cement, | Gnishers asst sc pie cutesy susan eietnieie clan aisiote Ads 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas.)....  .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)..........e00 65 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 

employed ofulloun part euiNe) st. .<asececleewelee 14,48* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 

whether employed full or part time)........ 5.48* 
Drill runners we pe aetteisreiasstthoette cevecise niceties 65 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............ .90 
Hiremen.  “Statlonanys pcates «ils ances iets oie cteciecves -65 
LG DOUTETSAl cacem ancient scorer iat ret ras .56 
Motor, truck fdniversiue. ss acuccte atten re tate ec un eOO 
Motor™trucksdriver ang trucks .e.-Meeee se cus nase 1.60 
Painters’ Cbrusit pesca conics ace cigars asics ceiee cere 86 
Pile) driver ancl derricks foremenin. eee. ase oes oa 1.05 
*Per day. 
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Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............00+ .95 
Pile driver and. derrick firemen:.........+00s0iss ens 40) 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

Srommalline@ 7 ys RP Re ae LER. oo EL ee .70 

Pile driver and derrick labourers ...........e0. .60 
Steam shovel engineers ......... shape acca beret ares 1.06 
SCEAMUESMOVElMMINCINEN:. cicrc'evice'sd ccislelelels' cio eeistane ot ytadO 
Steal gSnOVele OLETSiee wisteccleits «ig Memiowre sleareine atleenre .60 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cuLune and eAtting ‘timiber) Meus: . Milvees ante 65 

WIECH CTE Mhcraretntctere toicters terete totes MATRA Cait oletete omtale ais Ok 


Reconstruction of wharf, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. L. R. 
Brown and Company, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date contract awarded, November 
7, 1946. Amount of contract, $38,362.52. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
BTA CKSIMIL AS mereiek Rah eh Slewah tosis nin wiclorears arte ee eee, ae $ .75 
IBREKSIUIDNS eh ELDERS Wh iciys ciel => + oma Meee ec ates clei 56 
War pPenvers "ANC! JOUMELS « WATS. eae We ales keer es 1.00 
Gernven Leis Ensim R mete: Rew a eae oe oer wreaee 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SGI wee rete ter teeter tetancrePeulaenvcteveitsicte foteieral Sto lalelsToteiis’s stat 275 
GS) OMMCLECHOT ee eee ets tales leks eat tlet ee watere .65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).........s000. 66 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
erMaplLoved at ulmmony parte tIMe). casas cscs «letneiete 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 
whether employed full or part time)...... 5.48* 
TIA OULCLS Ie wc rofelatetere titers tsterors Wie tojets sere intals Datel chovevelcne otter arts -56 
WWE EOI EU Ca CARIVEL Si alereretolereretstate-olere'ele'stelstererclo ec eae es .56 
Motor utruclkce cd. gevermane © tPUck tei site lpia le eo uate ets 1.55 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting ;and » fitting: timber) “oso. 0. oe. 61 
WATCHIN CMY Meee h ree mae he ccs a lewlelne oalte swe ees ole tale 46 


Wharf improvements, Ucluelet West, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Dunlop and 
McDonald, Vancouver, B.C. Date contract 
awarded, November 15, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,972.80. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Wementminishersttar cccccas sas ot es eicisg soles oie o.e'aleis $ 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SGCATIN Me Rae Ets sPeteedc cas dais eheloaed cate Ghete’ale Salelalaie é 1.02 
GG SHOR OTC LCC erate stra cate Geile 6 sls dol ouaits Male Datetabane 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)........+00 81 
MMTIOUBCES IT Retr ae so Relea ed Meee dae cebeN ee cals De 65 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ..........-++-+0: 1.37 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .........0+++e0- 1.24 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen.........-+++++. 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick boommen............+++. {12 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
BIOTA MMe ete nore stele ails an ota Sais alosniaininy © Csbanae 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ........--+eeeeees .80 
UES HCLITILCINMA Aataiores Va cra elal atc’ siebaraclstatal sister da\siecsls(als/ayouaiat stats .60 
Wharf and’ ‘dock builders a. sce 0 006 6 on ciniere sis,0,0.0 1.12 


Alterations to the roof of Government 
House, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
H. Dagenais, Ottawa, Ont. Date contract 
awarded, November 8, 1946. Amount of con- 


*Per day. 


tract, $5,900. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Briek and ‘hollows tile ayers cen. «cicidecinac cee gids $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering) mortar) 14.25 de niGe sina sears 65 

Carpenters ANG WqOINCES 1% shiaces Nee cccicatee® © dersists 1.05 
Cement MNISMETSe ear cee sone es cet ees © cewanens Ay fs) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

BSGOATIT a ctateter ts oe os Wie’ tia cela ene lal slaiey sfeua iausverthelalals 80 

Gast On elechr eines fe Acasa enn alata clay aerate tial .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.).......eeeeee .70 
WGADOULETS TE Seeiesls tials occ s chistelcrers sels niecae © Steclsisiichs has 61 
Lathers: 

IVEGE SL assis: Pale Ea Be Lal ia ioe Ia AP 1.00 
AWOL Maer Nel, ce ares aie hemmnn ee Meee eia dis .90 
Notor truck rivers y iit tigni seas c oec tebe able daitease 65 
NT OLOLMATUCK OTT Vets ANC TICK Gaselele oie see ieleleia's elere 1.65 
Paimters and) glaziers, 2. os niet saaee tse cep avsdenes 86 
Plasterers, Mew le sy teM eee edie TINT aa Meimlay uaeaetctats Suita a a 1.16 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
COLA) My ekieisishetels crelsteielyarele, stapnauete!clafe,q/ale gitelebolets ate 65 
Phimbers ‘and steam litters ce ccs sus ee eleie a sigteve 1.12 
Muigeers CAN erally) Meme wea ce ese case merle aia cle cis tole 15 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... .65 
SHGCEA TNO BALI NG Oui ae sin bala cote atte erais cereale sotto 1.10 
Sheed Metals WOUKOUS : sais «vise ere sieie dereltehe late ieletore! se 1.10 
Structural’ steel workers, iu. ..s/).. celseleisil atte eees 1.00 
IWatChiven'a sss. t:t/d os aod Helos = etnies e eiels. wader ol salete els 56 


Construction of a Customs-Immigration 
Building and site development, Edmundston, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. John Flood 
and Sons, Saint John, N.B. Date contract 
awarded, November 15, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $64,321. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.y/c/sielabie sciences elvele $ .70 
Brick ‘and. ‘hollow: tiles layers o/.).2 Seiaihielalersieterieve ate © 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
And) CEM PeriNe /IMOLEAE) wiskot aula eielate« crsse!avel oie pated Oe 

Carpenters fama JOIMerS pa tunes ces reralt eras sie eiaickelarar eye la 70 
@Wement) PMISHELSiyeaie.aeels cette Hee e testes iealaere giore oe 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SOB TIN icles aiosteeratoicle: ere oro wie val slaca ove tets Wicieve etereceia tre aioe 75 

GRAS OL TELECA earch Gave ub olkieisneve’s ettarsia' baalersigpavere eo sieht -60 
TOYIV CCS 0 ic sc 'ci oho arere whois, ale, oe NREY HAS I Yelal slats aiaialcia s sinless aie .50 
IDTIVers LEAT? (ANG O WaT On. weeestsisicis lee 31s cisteinisiseiaiels .80 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ........ssseeeeecees 75 
Pngineers, operating, steam 4......0..cessleeees sh ee 
Engineers on steel erection ..........sscesesreeee 90 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........... .60 
Tea bhoOurersivtels chats Uslae ttle ae coraecioae tele eletemtelersteha sia .50 
Lathers: 

IMletalietes teracictnavotn ttias ae te svsaleen ote ase sisted teas .70 

NVIOOC Me eee ea eae ee ote es Stereo arsine oe bees .65 
Motor. itruckw drivers!) ete Can SA ida: ohels o: 0 clears .55 
Motor ‘truck? driver’ anditruckie .o a. see steitelds's<'e $255 
@rnamentaly iron! workers vsoas 426 «cecteeees ese Ate dU 
Waters Nal Ve laZlele tet eas ten cries acs elses ols saies .70 
MPYASUCTEIS fees Uitte diievaia'elote ciels aarals oe aus eet aca ale’ ofa eleio\ siaiiie .90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

GEDIAD OS eigtote viele ree tiensisisiacscova oper sealsbolereaelaleetalers .55 

Plambers) and "Sveanmibbers: sac cuitac ce slseaere emals aD 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition .......... .55 

Sheetitmetaliacessasets te weet cst aoe ee memes 75 
Siteety metal wwOrkersite.. peaeuisc ses at alemicre mite sieeve 75 
Steam shovel engineers’ +.::-22....cccccascccoscees 1.06 
Steam shovelfirementss 22224 tanch.2Semecqesesc ccs 65 
Steam shovVelarOilers ser ..ic cee sis etadaee cas sinniabie'sy<'6 .60 
Shovel operators (ga8.) ....2.secccvccecscocewcses 1.06 
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Alterations and additions to public building, 
Leamington, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. George E. Clark and Son, Dresden, 
Ont. Date contract awarded, November 20, 


Per Hour 
Stonecutters: oa csvvernsec gee sown es aieidlcs ots oncae Me ae e's ar hss 
SEOMeEMASONS's hic ctehic eictove's favs <lctibetalass BS «acess teletere oleic secs .90 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
AVIORUST ee solos ce Nac lolecisie cciete slcieiw sioimisis'e eee eige = <O0 
SULLUCLULALTStCeLN WOLKEIS) \.\sc1 cclscis's omnis b\e goles aiele ere -90 
Wilewsetters s Casphaleyi. sasc stele ceteris sla cles slelere ele .70 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
TEA CLESTFIETI Miectoa tanstertra on circ matera cle tataielacanere) she ey ate .55 
PWV EUG CHIMOM Ys sis cater cece clerareiete a cicheTeeterela eieretecalevercrerelats 45 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .........s0e-seeeeee Kets) 
Welders and burners: 
A CEUY LENO OT NELOCI heise vicle's aks atalaaie sve Gace a eres 70 
@nnsreels erection fs aneen stort ccc setae eis .90 


Construction of a causeway, Three Fathom 
Harbour, N.S. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Walker and Hall, Halifax, 'N.S. Date contract 
awarded, November 15, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $48,839. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Blaekswmaithsy cs Ao.< Stee aw iosisle iota lciotettoiele el. eoaaleioini wits $ .85 
IBlackemmthss, MeLPCrs Upes closie/s sieleieiere/e sieis'e care claletalenie 65 
Boatmena (LOW DOATS) i us. «cis.ciaie eis eislere wteteieen els tartare 60 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time) ................ 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 
whether employed full or part time)........ 5.48* 
DD TIV ELS We eset tus 0 a eee Nee sic 958 ee TUN 6 Ta 60 
HO TIVED: (TEAM WANG Wa OMe iis gis cielo oc « teleinclaleein ao .95 
Hncwneers Operating, Shea ey... cues tine ctse ster 90 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............ .90 
Hairemen’y) Stationary ws. sce tsete res Woes dae etl oe wlere .70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........... 70 
TVD OULELS asin wate lotto Niste! sie tor eke Gra ch ehasogn oa eleie eiameteveleisis .60 
MOtor ADOaAt VOPeratOls ae cece clei aas chek .65 
Motoritruck /arivers! Grane latin «delet foto ale bats 65 
Motor: truck. -driverivand trucks fies. ent dence cle 1.65 
Pile driver and derrick foremen............cec00+ 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineers................0+ .90 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
and ssignalling) Miran cece week cules mete eae 3) 
Pile driver and derrick firemen...........cccceee .70 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.........ccceee 65 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe. adze, etc., 
cutting ,and) fitting’) timber)....2. ees ee sce cee. 70 

Watchmen fhe eeess eo tes sek es es corde. .55 


Repairs and improvements to float and ap- 
proach at Bamfield West, and wharf repairs 
and float renewal at Bamfield East, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Dunlop and McDonald, 
Vancouver, B.C. Date contract awarded, 
November 18, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$19,841.86. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ $1.37 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ........ Bieleieie were 1.24 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen.............. 1.22 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

BISNGMINE ) Poca Scala ciyow ee os sk edad eta hoc 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick boommen................. 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.................. .80 
Wharterandadocks builders san: a.o.¢ cckatciaat eles Lad? 
GR DOUDCLS Metal es 6 8 shag wias_ Ned cas chciess ad cal tp Mceahe Noenett .65 
Wint CHING ame . cscs Necte serach oc. : ¢ Sates acta -60 
*Per day. 


1946. Amount of contract, $30,000. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick ‘andhollowe tile Wayers.2e..ie. Gde.-2-s.. $1.36 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and wtemperingeinortan) Jes ce. oeeletseeee ee aoe Sa 
Carpenters "and UN OImeTS vac... ures jee bateo pede aires 1,23 
Cement. finishers’). oc... cece sees. os oie nce dee es .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Stew n xe Te Ms A hs SRE RE SARS .90 
Gas; Yor) elees Bao vapermdse pied sori suber | Gee eGh ae e710 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).............- oto 
DTIVErsecet octet cen s tee ee eater a tienaee en pereie vA 
Driver; ‘team, and! Wwawonl ve oct) cee mt. sc octee « 1.05 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ............sseeee0% 1.30 
LAD OULELS A. kecssss nee agar kchpas Se ehciete au ei ree ios hehehe ahs 
Lathers : : 
Metal, snes eine’ one cuise, Ces ck ome Rho cee 1.00 
NVOGGIai ae avs CRIM «cme Abereme cg dom neice eaeet a ctecee ae - 1.00 
Linoleum lay ersipiries: faa. patted ose tresiow wes sheets az5 
Migtor tricky rivers: jis aneols cso seis lett esit > Rear 71 
Motor truck driver) and) struck. .aveseae» teioci- ee 1.70 
Orsamentall,iron Gworkersind, oe rics smeincieieine sins « .85 
Painters and ‘glaziersigeia. eis ciee'ocelelsisleulsy. olesioes 1.00 
PIGStOrers) By.i) hc eho si astekoteiete Cte ein oft eheasrelaieleererere 1.25 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
Perel) Mies alesota cheat ater o°Sisis'w iaueiel se diate staretatons osbtvere 5 
Plumbers ytandy steamfitters’ 1/04. .!50 0% eel noe ~ 1.30 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 16 
Shéet:, metal aii. ss Hes «elds & eee bes «ce ine 1.06 
Sheet ‘metal. workers’). isis. .ssceurceoemeriic rics ore 1.06 
STOMECUGCCTS iy. se scisis:ssn 3. olosis cle in ss'e oie ocho soe iteIeTe a eaetee 1.06 
SCONEMASONS «| o.05.0'c sieiwiaie dante asad > Soisiele stolons eas eltersters 1.36 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
TNOTLAD) sso ores lacdtons se clalevelerotete' oi oles states oi else ootenteres 71 
Structural. steel. workers (5... hic «cesses «sles stejee 1.05 
Tile wetters (asphalt) cic aeccas saolenensnceeriewite .80 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
ETACERTINEN) | MTech 0 exboscrevents eis eroe ouas tere eal 
Wat CHIMEN ») esieste sone feisiel clalegs crerssretel sus es syepe siareiolele see are RGYA 
Waoxerseand™ polishers (HOOD) secrete meee sill 


Construction of a wharf, Louisburg, NS. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. T. C. Gorman 
(Nova Scotia), Limited, Halifax, N.S. Date 
contract awarded, November 23, 1946. Amount 
of contract, $226,090. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


‘ Per Hour 
Blacksmiths, techs weiss ore he den saree eis $ .85 
Blacksmiths el pers*oee scree aoc seein nates a ss .644 
Boatmen Crow boats ieee: : cme eee ea cea 593 
Carpenters and VjOmerns: ccc. ccc: stele ceiss eosin ccs 96 
Cement finishers? .icecccsccesscascse cists concede .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Stearn? eset emess sce cee as cece esate este suitor .80 
Gag Ort elec Pees uclecles cole focce vicate aie ett etlatsis « 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .........e0- .70 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time)...........cee.. 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 
whether employed full or part time)........ 5.48* 
DT IVENS.y SRR ae a cli dc tects poate alae sl dakarell ate orsie 593 
Driver; horse ‘and (Cart ess eee ots Sooo ees ee .75 
Driver; Cteam “andiwagones ..0. .ceineeees once deacons .95 





*Per day. 


1947 | FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS a) 


Per Hour 
AD ya Vit 5 a beoeate pF hee AMIN CNN Oe rs EMM RR 9 ty 21 SS .70 
Engineers, operating, steam .........2... cece eeeee 85 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............ .85 
Hnginemen ys Stationary, ia.cccaccle vous lant. ae tual -76 
Hoist operators tower (gas. or elec.)............. .70 
LiQDOUTELS ei availa oleroloniase sel bvevsharatclare oickaterdvai pieie evtooelotae .594 
Motor boat sOperators » siésisvorsrercisioint eaeh Oe 6 eee 65 
MOtont trucks’ GEIVErSi os o..c tetees cede. feet eee 65 
Motor truck) driver’ and! ‘trick 20)... 0080. 1.65 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)................ .70 
POWCLOTINICTIN a aleccios sieteieveigis.6 a:6iace.o'oie cto eee oie no tne -70 
PUA INCN Tet aree elie ol cislclcbel sie he cht hale clatdlelsicidie.c be ont .70 
Riggersie(eeneral))id frertsteeeterssisrs ee hale iterate toes tee .70 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ........ccccceeeseeeveee .70 
Steam shovel engineers .........cccccccccccccectes 1.10 
PCCAIMISDOVEl GE TNEMEN. 5 .cte.c'6.0,0.6 o0ecbe cone ees .70 
Steams SHOVEL Mol Erg) </s'.'etetetstorcie/ets ctevets nee tis cee 65 
Shovel operators’ (@as.)): \ies'ieictelcttelanerecetelatetererererstete« 1.10 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


cutting and fitting timber)................... -70 
DWiesGcHam en Beats caters steve lsiele-s leas ce.0 se sceie'ese's «berate sled 544 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.).......... .80 


Construction of a revetment wall, Meaford, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Dredge 
and Dock Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Date contract awarded, November 25, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $43,225.04. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 


follows:— 
Per Hour 
Boatmensi(row boats) ick. Secwddoce cid. » wate lelee vstas $ .51 
SLC SITE Sie wo catetstels a foie pate jo oye WMS S, Po aniscIees 70 
Blaeksmiths Thelpersy fo; cc o..cie.s o SSSR. Soiees onie +05 
Canpenters (and: jJOINETS) 6554.6 «ods 0 te aeehew CER othe .90 
Cenfent efinishers ior fons « says a Baksis's sRtalareeiore el hates .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
PS HCAINV aa ays ators sicisioaicletoje Co's oinisieh ais oe i RHO e te « SRE WG) 
BSTWOVPElCO ai eietencmsibctaterl tid « dates setoneies « eas 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........060. .65 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time) .............0.. 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 
whether employed full or part time)........ 5.48* 
TD PEW ETS, sieras arog ntsc pielebieicios os cident verde. bieigs sete Week 51 
Driver Leaman ywavOl curs apy ooiseuies vient eae .85 
Engineers, operating, steaM .............eeeeeeees 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............ .85 
ENEMEMEN, GHLAAIONATY. © « <1a)4« <'sicisstaleea’s sie 1s oi oS Ie » ele -60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).........+.- .60 
WA DOULEL Sete estore eteatoeatetes os inder erate sie araiciete siaheleiesaupio’e's 51 
Motoritrucksdriversuiiad caters cds des fos telten sf oes .55 
Motor truck driver and truck.............-.eeee. 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick foremen................+. 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.............++- -90 
Pile driver and derrick firemen............eeeeceee .60 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
GIOTIAIITIG este aies cratele slartiale eleie sis win. si iininisie.e s cle.sinieie .65 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ .55 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etv., cutting 


and fitting timber) ........cccccessscreeecees .56 
IWIADCDINGMGNn Gl. aclelee cies seiecioe oecles cies asian Fiee/opionn's 46 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........+- .80 





Construction of addition to public building, 
Hull, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs E. 
Brunet and Sons, Hull, P.Q. Date contract 


*Per day. 


awarded, November 26, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,000. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers...............:- $1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and Stéempekine TMOrvay) "S25 Sac testa ctcie wapsiere cists ; 

Carpenters Vand) JOMCTS) sis.s/cejciicc vis cess ecleiesincls« 1.05 
Cementiy finish ereiagets acc etssinie «atee caatstese | oewee aatyeys Ve 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SLOa rn’ Set ose Mem tk Satins © cout ye ja citusretsra ce casket .80 

Gas. OLV elec eerie Lia tuee net cess ceiaeeeeree 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).............. 10 
Dyiyers’ (eee Sie es Sea ee oles cuehal cas avete) iaieless .60 
Drversiteam and Wwasoneto.cenac onus ce stina ec siss .95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................++6- 1.05 
Teabourers Rae s aes ay etter soaleeciars -60 
Lathers: 

IVCet alae cine Naat se Oaths LA cs ee, cee. iey seerete .90 

RYO OCI Note: silecie ci craccutreeticunrovece oo eee ies rei ated okey eleherete .80 
MiOtoriitruck drivers: ise sce Sects oneleigebttehs eters 65 
Motor truck driver and truck. -...00. 665.220... 1.65 
Painters'handitolaziens te eis05 Se MAN ora steretersusrely ors .86 
Plasterers Viera ce tence pase tee Cae eee etree sie 1215 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

terial) ierciopelatstois aiste-salsiaia sis sieueie. © Sersiele lalate et ere/tezas .65 

Plumbers andy steamfitters: (osccsecdacddeuisctsless 1,12 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 65 

Sheetaametaliines sitsgciestrctoesiecistassuseiioteie' + <cithetatsionese 1.10 
Shreetmmetall workers «jeu sae ce secre esis sect visielane 1.10 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) ..........cseseecceee 1.05 
Wiatchimiens iter sits. lteter cin cciche «i stories « bialera sieietaiate « 55 


Installation of new electrical equipment for 
the Transformer Room and Distribution Sta- 
tions, Centre Block, Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Stanley 
G. Brookes, Ottawa, Ont. Date contract 
awarded, November 26, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,500. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters and!) JOINETS\). .a.c. cites o wcts\eesiieieias «+e $1.05 
Cement finistionsiers cies cscs isc semis sears ate eines atactsters 75 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SECA hain eiainis otra cnievare Coos Ere Neciciete  eteesis eeere miseries -80 

Gast MOD elece eta c eo en mocieine holawele cise eas pinata .70 
DIELVETRS oo eons oor oe le os tale cette ee eta Sete ere ole ala onatete -61 
Driver, (team andy wagon, |... wes. macs aedee iss .95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............se0e: 1.05 
MEG DOULCTS Soe ris ater tebe cue ate aera erear ha teres ste eels .61 
Lathers: 

Wletalimbetettaeik. tlre v.Fe mera me roe ee cae cannelplame/seiele 1.00 

WOO Clin. 6 Besturcass ciceucig g oloers tise sesigs tecies Menace oteste .90 
WEGEOT ETUC LATIN CLS ue ca nore cise crests visa ccietels sictiniev ears 65 
Motor truck driver and truck.................. 1.65 
Painters! andi glaziers. «102 <.. Bisideeiis siiloe se +s .86 
PlastererSimc dost os « Mam bearetean «sce atebaresit clos sis Re 16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

terial ako ccc seem acta occ ease este cteaee cries 65 

Phimberstand steamiitters.,. cise sesied ve. ines- cle 1:12 
Sheetimetalworkers). ofad.cu sevvitos bidstere as ceperatate\e oles 1.10 
Wistichinen casiceutseise soccer Sel atec soe ete ciate .56 


Installation of battery charging equipment, 
Postal Station “A”, Toronto, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Industrial Equipment Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Date contract 
awarded, November 27, 1946. Amount of 


56 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


contract, $15,269. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers ........e«. ee Mains a $1.35 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar) ......-+ee+- aie ete oyole tele ara 

Carpenters and joiners ........ PPA AB Aceh RE ana Na, 
Gementi finishers, ssc. ses cela UNS alae ga aval area 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SS TSELYIN UMP ods orale ta cauetalerela case hace ocala tatoUaleetaauolatanavelaiwle i slals 110 

GAS WMOKMCLEC vom leleicuias ss aitreetettaete Felclsaeaniels 1.10 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ......ceeseeeeeees 1.27 
MAA OUT OES Wee ee oie late aioe a aala alatatuiesiols ialarsloverol ele pis\siazels .65 
Lathers: 

INA reGeal ays teeta ite orciecas Gre ois aie: Gini sistotatetetecetess faeistersisyaiannicas 1.30 

ROO OC epee cael Sicha Livolln e aveus et atetulchempis botsiete/ sain oslevars alelavs 92 
WTGOCORM ETUC CCIVETS ios eel teste iorelalsineisielsieiels wirlerate 65 
Motor truck driver and truck......... Sue sleet 2.00 
Painters and glaziers ..........ccccccscsscecvccens 1.05 
PLASHOTENS st aslerlsilaiale Giese ore crevelnceis Mises ter oak aiperoiets stecevers 1.30 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 

PETIA Uy atte ety ee ciais che. ors ateiciaiel aie p ateuatalele emauietel a euetete .89 

SheetvumetbalvwOrkersic's .//srtsisrelela cic eiaseieiletoinus vialeisiaie’s 1.28 
Vien CIUTKUETA HN sre Ss Sle slall aie cle Menratelstometatelelete siete Jalnie .60 


Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ - 96 


Repairs to roof of hangar, R.C.A.F. Station, 
Camp Borden, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Storrar Manufacturing Company, Weston, 
Ont. Date contract awarded, November 6, 
1946. Amount of contract, $6,832. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .........sccesscsces $ .75 
INSph Ml bireleersyn yt icc: saa lopt uitate’alclel ala ahelmierats steele’ isl alatate .70 
Asphalt tapers, smoothers and spreaders........ .60 
Brick and: hollow tile: layers: °2%..\)0 2 o.sfato tos Glens ole 1.05 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
BUA tempering | MIOTEAE) 4. -ciew ico eleidiotiee'elee «aie elcs .60 
WarpenvterssaNds sj OIMELSM ies aieislejucj sais e cie’e 68 = sveseieve leis 1.00 
Pneinemen, “Stationary, ace cle ses wemelet ss claw ie oles .65 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)............ 65 
AD OUNCES Mpa osh. sot iace eatats eranials Blvelssale otelmalatealegiores .00 
NLOLORM UIUC GTIVeLS tice nlseiisieiee eco isle aie atesettolevers .60 
Motor truck #driver cand. ‘truckime... sicsscsoneciess 1.60 
Roofers: ; 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... re OU 
Sheotyimerall wavy trees s area ia eiets cleetcitere ors 1.00 
MHECtmIN CLAN WOLKOLS yes su eplccre dn aarcs ssisieeisiertatres 1.00 
Shinelers) ‘Cwood, (asbestos) 4. oc). visa cs celetes oe es a's 1.00 
Truss assemblers and erectors (wood)............ 70 
NVA LCH INET ieee opsystsloteranste Clie erator uiaielt alu iebaanpansrers tae ite 50 


Construction of roads, paving and surface 
drainage, Health and Occupational Centre, Sen- 
neville, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Charles Duranceau Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date contract awarded, November 8, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $11,655. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per Hour 

ABD IVALU MEO CLS el Cnle le cielegicre see ais rales waleiseiiee seaitioe $ .78 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... 73) 
Carpenters rand JOMCISiee seas cst cc ecchie tomes: 1.06 
CWEMENWIMISH OLS) Yesisiees Sere eee cies vi sivlols ewe ce eehtae es -89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SCOAIOGIEE vies ec Ssiteeral cs tite ss sicinter dieta nai’ Ness oe -89 

CAS TOTE CLOG e Ta aici ever etule so tints arcs eticie Ueleicls Ou eo 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.)...... Rs swiecdeerth eee 


[ JANUARY 
Per Hour 
Dradgline wMrerrieny eacirictersrelerasevelsioissetsseie cleloleieleieiove «states .78 
Dragline; O1lerss Ay.tleterciere.vicietoiatioroleia ete olateseioletsisleretst soi .73 
Drivers | j.xater tortion teadatetion clefetete « viskele ab tetetelodolasicts ota .67 
Driver, team and wagon ........... beeyekiole's octets 1.07 
Enginemen,) Stationaryans. ssl. se cslls saleleibals clelcicleo ale 78 
TA BOULELS Verrier ee olsrereselelstaraieesieiiexarssehelovelieletoteisiaieratn .67 
Motor (trucko drivers iiics.cies.ca ajisiee teteleieteletsiets » siesta GT, 
Motor truck driver and truck .............s000 1.67. 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)........sseeeee- .78 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers...........++ 73 
Road grader operators: 
PROTsedrawM icy sss cosine weie ete Liclceresialeece seusters sia cs ale By 3 
acl ine TEAM wena ses sie sicveteieie cielo ereie’s a ayateleleteclals 1.07 
ELSA IMRT DIOLS A irl a CAL ARAL RRR errno Mrs rah ch ont 84 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)........+. -95 
Tractor operators: 
WOtOULMEAU CGCal i eis 5.0 s)0.6.s oie 0:66 c1eleotiet> «eerie 92 
foban ks 1d Me AS CELA LAR TS AOE GS ek ts SOOO UO ¢ aid, 
Watchmen eri: WU lrcettineretute's « « cldraveratelcre's Sieteiels's olets .62 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........- 1.00 


Repairs to roofs of buildings Nos. 1, 10, 11 
and 15, R.C.A.F. Station, Victoria Island, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Lowrey and O’Connor, Ottawa, Ont. Date con- 
tract awarded, November 15, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $4,300. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation ‘WorkerS .....cssecesccssecees $ .80 
IAS iain PA ON aioe sseteeiatslile s clajeiwielelavel late isiaie sleleietereious 05 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... 65 
Brick and hollow tile layers .............ee0- a es|) Saa0 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

ANC) FEMPELINGMOTETAT)). ..earierisiens ves repel e cterele .65 
Carpenters: ANG) JOINETS) sn cnn ne hid ceceriete ste clare 405 
Enginemen,. (stationary rss. 24.6 Mestactes 5 lecs ste 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).........+.. -70 
LADOULEES: —./o..:d\eeceelee es oe tle « Stree e elle le a clele ets otanate OGL 
Motor. truck. drivers. ....s4shn<0s0stssoteeesers. .65 
Motor) truck, driver: and) struck... .....nhe.seees 6 1.65 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 65 
WiSiteetwmmetal. 1.4 chick teitete's ea tlew!s stole eae bateretere 1.10 
Sheet, ametal viOrkersivt ysis sie x16 6 oie createlsis.s sveleteraforens 1.10 
Shinglers: .Cwood,'Masbestos)) YW. .\i'.t. toe sireleslele oe ele 1.05 
Truss assemblers and erectors (wood)............ .70 
Watchmen i. tec xis cet aakinns 8s cemrier eso Meetecieielals .56 


Paving of roadways to residences, R.C.N. 
College, Royal Roads, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Victoria Paving Company, Limited, 
Victoria, B.C. Date contract awarded, Novem- 
ber 20, 1946. Amount of contract, $2,981. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

ASpHattuita bere mteat tes as osteess Fear vies cxiecrteae $ .81 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... aT 
CarpenterssanG MjOmners teedeeen cee cisecces celecis tee 1.25 
Gement:, finishers sis 225t8.2% £26she atest etee oes 1.00 
Drivers .Cheamsters) teat neveseelnes cone ts seis Shiels ote -65 
WaboOurers’ pasesser cee sa meee elses AREAS A Rais 65 
Motor truck drivers: 

UI miGleraOd COMM atte cfoinieve sos sioceiera te eres Mic sie s.eieaftinrsi cies 65 

B TONS AMC MOVE uses b cra co paroieial ciate ckekarosle.cicin < etelevers < Arf 
Read’ grader’ operators’ (eas. Wie... ss cceeeeae 1.05 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).........- 85 
Tractor operators: 

TetOUrMeAl, | LeUCsu ctcicise ns esibisee nares sfe-nihis 6 o¥ieie%s 1.05 

Sia var iateteiccee tis save Oro chores cle teiel staves clave aiers-ectare Seno meee, 


Watchmen soeecica eine ieeceseee Be cians secscceeu 160 


1947] FAIR WAGE 


Installation of a standpipe system, H.M.CSS. 
“Donnacona”, Montreal, P.Q. Name _ of 
contractors, Canadian Comstock Company, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Date contract 
awarded, November 23, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $2,666. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........ecceceees $1.11 
TEATOOULERS B rltetelatatctavelar otal cPohelatetar salons eects a he w cee ae GE 
Painters (Spray, pais tees < Le oda ae eee 1.00 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ...............- .78 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers..............- 73 
Plumbers sand -.steami#fitters.:..%1% <5 sees leleene Pit 


VU VOTH rciererer meteor ha terercteh feteta shai, SRE Se 62 


Repairing, paving and oiling of roads ad- 
jacent to Officers’ Wardroom, Building No. 89, 
H.M.CS. “Naden”, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractors, [Victoria Paving .Company, 
Limited, Victoria, B-C. Date contract awarded, 
November 30, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$5,238. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 

AS plialiga PAKCIB lev Neri: dence ons ecewit's < so Salcaleie Wael e'etars’s $ .81 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... are 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).........ce00. 81 
PAV ers (ECATISTCES Maa drins calls c ccc eteeancsecevee ss .65 
JOY SUIS WADE! | Gag oct GAR HIAS ORO AEHARNS Gee OHTA Caen Ape 81 
PD OURERS ML Maa hes toy ic iaiers\s state. es < Maveveisie aie weve aeeans .65 
Labourers (experienced building) ............... 71 
Motor truck drivers: 

POA Cer yy OU ONS Ben tei tats wie rig e'edie o> cis's oy0's 0:0 eyecojeinie'® 65 

D TOMS PANAMOVER « dafld sine doves bale et See a bleee oe es Ay 5) 
HnginemenMistavionaryy oss «645s Wass ToS aie oicters 79 
BP OVC CTIMMCM mica ete eso sais} Glaspie’ ocedh, o's 0 oPaRNe TAS olafate 96 
Fog STAC. ODELATOPS (GAS. ). |. so5 se.sags <.atsye sees 1.05 
Road roller operators (steam or gaS.)............ 85 
Tractor operators: 

HTOUOMTIACA WOU Ce Mayiiete salsa nia sis reise ola eves o wlaraielelele rere 1.05 

SUIT ERA PERE ARMR INR CA ees oh kM ain Rn | Neate « .80 
Wit CDIIen ey Rare. Meese hace ceee deewets oesie 60 


Alterations to Electrical and Signals Build- 


ing No. 37, H.M.CS. “Stadacona”, Halifax, 
NS. Name of contractors, Fundy Construction 
Company, Limited, Halifax, N.S. Date con- 
tract awarded, November 21, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $30,900. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos. insulation workers. .......2..0sccceeee $ .80 
Brick) ands hollow, tile layers c-0-.s\a0 steeeiette 1.15 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and , tempering mortar.) Mya. . eis ie iia) asic 65 
Carpenters. ANG. ,JOIWETS!) .|.\cfetae <_sthierres + stelsitatt « aiete 95 
WOMEN tn LIMISMET Spas, « oie sikie  oiniel fe oininsolmeeteete et totals og thats .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SHES ASR on coor SaCBr REO OOn Clr Cadre Ger On 0d. 20 -80 
(COS, Gig TBO. aks Romeo HOOUnE Bet ticeaaenio ScUn Cer :70 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.)......+.ee0- 70 
TONE (HEIRS ee RR ES Oe ANG AIRS Cre Grepinne eer wrtear tic .60 
Driver, team and Wagon......cccsccceeseccesccces 95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ........seeseceeeeee 1.06 
Engineers, operating, St€CaM .......eeedeceveeeee .90 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., eleC.).....eeeeseeee -90 
Enginemen, stationary ....--e.esseeceseeceseeees .70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......++++- .70 


CONDITIONS 57 
Per Hour 
I D OURO tite che sn idan cabs bs Merwe are kie'e « ardincate Aime utd, 
Lathers: 
Viel er ie. setetis ue ssste.ccales, ators, sraveere Bede avhee chelate ste arate 80 
WWOOCehyjarsre ein ardeleiel shits siocises preneisike dioveie ate che aisstavele Sais E 75 
Linoleum’ layers: %.'.% 01s Sletaletorsrotlotecelere erate ters le fs 70 
Miarble®, settersyiictrretsrsis'ecteckate aes RU Nie weve nieiele sacle £15 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
LLACLESINEN)): smrWclocie c ccc clerceeinele setts se ote niotete 65 
Mastic \floorelayers, (i202). (20. doe itnecoe gleveretone aleve <0 85 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.............- 70 
Mastic \flooraikettlemen W.cnccpaccnvsiser eee eels BO TO 
Mastic floor labourersy: 4.2/0. osc sons eee nibs ¥06 ole le 65 
Miotor’ struclee -Qrivers: ) <ctinwom ease aires sien aieieie etelete 65 
Motor, -truckidriver cand (truckirs sc sseees celle cies 1.65 
Ornamental iron! (WORKErS + 2202.08 salto wale oe! blew o'eleles 70 
Painters (GpVAY))( suki se ws cee wee ae siese% ss oh vecletes 91 
Painters «ands glaziers*/< vi. see s% cele trecie hie Cela 81 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ........... Be) ZO 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers........... at FeO 
PISSEETETS WWM Aicte sae aie ce ec rates eraimyera aie lclaletels NE ee OS 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
HELIA) RAGE tice his, Nibsts (are eauimale siasie Mi slotstarelsrelatelelste ‘ 
Plumbersand. steamfittens 22s bs 145 cslelettele oles’ fe 1.024 
Risoens/\(eenerali)iwys/ assis ss sass «sees otele le welelele woleles -70 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition .......... .65 
See Gg TOUal Mracaye cre creer ara lersl cost syotatare rote e aevetatela ele ove) aie 85 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) .........sscsecccccece 70 
Sheetemmetal py WOLKCLS) hecieelsn eleictele else cisivle’e («i s'erels sine -85 
Structural steel workers ........cccceccccedeoees 90 
CWSTEAAZO MUYVCES Us «jolelsteleretaietelersle'e erarele elelsiecareictelslolaiaveraiale .85 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers .......-ss+eeeeseees 70 
Tile setters: 
Asplialtiedsise nas “ascites «yee cie > aes siaecietelefelateisiele .85 
CSR G ats sel re a Cates ey chistes eisteeuare ie areveree ae Wt 1.15 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
tradesmen) Pie cacione «able «6 Selene eiidss icc sisleleie.« .65 
Tractor operators: 
MetOULMCAU WLS LC aan man sh alalsls/ ola tcte a cicle cle 'eisislefeneleisiele 85 
ALE ea ettete asaie oleate weet ete ero ae dicfemtstenel eattatelerete -70 
NVLCOHIMEN Mtoe La tee rubia tae eiste ciellaletaisvele e esielers aiererels .00 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .......essesseeees -65 
Welders and burners: 
Acetylene or elec. .....csceececeeccecsececceaces 85 
@n steel “erection | c.s cs ciselscs tee elmujariele sls 6 Seale 90 


Department of Transport 


Construction of a fog alarm building at Flat 
Point Lightstation, Entrance to Sydney Har- 
bour, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. R. G. 
McDougall, Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, 
November 2, 1946. Amount of contract, 
$8,240. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Cement -fnishers. so as cc atucilcciieine eoterionl ys shelse $ .80 
Labourers) 2s... midte ate SG. «ace SNEED Soper N neato re) of he 594 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Shea ria ieee see eee Ee ai area eee oat oosislahate Sialersiolerecelate .80 
Gas COMMeCleC coast eileie > wisteiess eis elefeiordsretareyeia aie diaters .70 
Carpenters and jOINeTS .......eeeeeeee eee eeceees 96 
Painters. and. glaziers) ..t.c cas ccses vyessisenece yee 81 
Plumbers and. steamfitters ... 2.2... secsjoe me 00 me's 90 
Shinglers (asbestos) ...-sjeesiee diese ceensseiesclnieee .96 


Motor truck driver and truck, fins ssele «sieisins tere en dad 


Development of airport, Lac La Biche, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Western Construction 
and Lumber Company, Limited, Edmonton, 
Alta. Date of contract, November 20, 1946. 
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Amount of contract, $114,240. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per Hour 
IASEMNCNU BO: os sisiseitios vote sco seneioe cranes atciele 0 Se $ .65 
Blacksmiths ......... AOE GAG AAC cach aug .90 
Blacksmiths’ § Welpersiy res cicistel ales & als overs plete oiateatelelerele 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or lees AMA Be osc .85 
Dragline operators (steam or QaS.) .......e.ee- 1.25 
Drageline? firemen) \aeente. «skies cee sides erect -10 
Degeline Voilerss) 0. 6545s vhs co oe soe ee ereh - ea. 70 
DDTIV ETS He ts ees cle icles sieved we diac eo aaais 3 AOD ee | eek 65 
Til TSYUNMETS), oes sb oe she eee owe we elele eMeTTO « Salele ete .85 
Engineers, operating, steam .............--eeees 125 
Hprinemen) stationary,» «.\¢s +. vs sissies cieela + «bet 70 
AGRBOULETB: Wine cca osied. ote s bela ee be ee ee Oe eee -60 
Motor truck drivers 4745. sss + << Sees s eats 's .65 
IP OWCELINEMY .ectetels oc cis Me aliie so telaem lenis sie tie b «wee .85 
MOad *erader) OpPeratorsysteia cise. Press cieiewwlaniaie.s oigtersls 1.00 
Road roller operators (steam or gaS.)........+e+ 1.00 
Steam shovel engineers ..........ccccec cee eeeeees 1.25 
Steanr shovel) firemen (4.6 h ee elsisle ols nelevsce slaw .70 
Steam* shovel, oilers»)... i 5-daaelece ees eee as .70 
ShioveliPoperators (.(2as;) hase s alee t's s sotseiesee’ « 1.05 
ELTactvOrsOPerAaLors Weseccs oneal coerce eee es ca nae 1.05 
SWAECHINEN yr.) 5 « o siere a croreto racine aah aleictotes ele eyetsrelerore hese .60 


WarTIME Hovusine LIMITED 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Montreal East, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. J. L. E. Price and Company, 
Montreal, P.Q. Date contract awarded, Novem- 
ber 2, 1946. Amount of contract, $30.000. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows: 


Per Hour 
Asphalt dwakers ite acs yo..c Se. RR Eee $ .78 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... 13 
Blacksnmitiie iadeed cseeeiess deals deean oe tees Pes Cee -90 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ite cc sdensedds sense ee ae .73 
Brick and hollow ;tile Mayers... .00.0.3..0.000¢%e6 1.17 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and | temperingiamortan)s s/a2. sess scare cee s ee .73 

Carpenters “and' joinerso™. (ery ee 1.06 
Cem RU UD ISNORR ie oe sai a ie Tee aol cn kk a Seb aes .89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

POAT Med Weds ROOMS . dO Ae .89 

GasteOryelec.m rdteaIet lie Tales amie 4ke cee 84 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........... 84 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.)............5. 1.28 
DragimeAremen Slee kay 6 ee cares Petes 78 
Dragline|joilers tae .ol.cieud om Bomar. cial. -.. .73 
NOTAVGEG SNe ules sinnx Cidknca eee Mee PRE ech Ade dae .67 
Driver, ateam and: Wagon /:4.0.,.2.decccec cele. 1.07 
Pots uanera eet ue ce Na, ee, eh. .78 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ........ se fame ace EE, Sd 
Engineers, operating, steam ................00. 1.00 
Hnginemien, stationary eo) ee ee, ee, 78 
DaGUr ees th Ps LPL Sha de ea as ee aa BS 67 
Lathers: 

WMietalagnrsw katt etad eas ss ey de se PE dosh ais 1.06 

WEOOR Rite ticetcr eee hea eee ee .95 
Motorstrick /drivers ees Cee ee .67 
Motor truck driver and truck................... 1.67 
Ornamental iron workers ..........cccsccccescece .90 
IPRINGCEBACBDIAY) icc cient she eoes ve calece ee ote 1.00 
PPINLETS LOD CSIR IACES i loi a ae echoes els esese ose aaticcie. neo 6/0 95 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ...........ee0e. -78 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............. ues 
PA RBUCT ETS a tihe so 9.6 eG UH Co Pa ev: Sd DG anh aidlas Tes « 1.17 
Plasterers’ helpers iniewie and tempering ma- 

EMME Maes wa tascs tus hee coene cae tack coats .73 

Plumbers and steamfitters .............ccceeceaee 1.11 


Per Hour 

Riggers i (general ine ob. 1. sider rar elateleletestoie othe elewles 78 
Road grader operators: 

HL OTSCCTA WI i varerorseicterstesctotetive ave stotats ialctalote toledo igtele aie chet to 

Driclucing tear. coccte cata’ tor cete arerettiotaieicis aioe ore 1.07 

GasternaiTe Soin aie SaiSlas earch soit ators valater . = 84 
Road roller operators (steam or gaS.).......... 95 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) ..........-. Ribot ciel 84 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 78 

Sheet metal 4.5. 2s oboe loro tare Braeale | te lotereusie bors 1.06 
Sheet metal workers ......... Seats Duaeeecuie ree 1.06 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .......000escereeeses 1.06 
Steam shovel #engineers fcc. resister oisietela valor eles 1.28 
Steam: ‘shovel ) firementevaasiac .bicure o torietecreteteloebts 5 EMA es) 
Steam shovel jotlers Ros, ski) oestetowistenioes erieerenrete 73 
Shoveloperatorst (2as) |. cc.s bem +o sioseicyes wii seth 1.28 
Tractor operators: 

ToetOurneant,: KOC it 0: // Meee arava aieteie eveiein's etoteloteiale otelets 92 

Sraaal Ree eva rcarohe yaveveieleletrareerel teva hae Mes EON ey Ree ah, AHS 
Wiatchiirienng.. SenG terse seicres rites catia cies eo etrei wicks 62 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.).......... 1.00 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Montreal South, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. G. Archambault, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date contract awarded, November 
7, 1946. Amount of contract, $30,000. A: fair 
wages schedule in the same terms as the one 
next above was included in the contract. 


Alterations to existing buildings, Lachine, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. G. Archam- 
bault, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date contract 
awarded, November 19, 1946. Amount of con- 
tract, $20,037.06. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per Hour 
Asphalit) ra kcers:\ss.c'tsinsisccvoierss ciescis ols ols stascutretiaeletote $ .78 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... 13° 
Brick: and thollow: tilewlayers | <5. j<ic.sje'seisiers cies 0%eoloie WA 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
andwtemMmperiny pv INOLLAT ness eelcllewlceisiewlns Bio 

Carpenters andr: j omens LRT e I Acie Shs = dele Seis 6 1.06 
Gement Pinisherss a nae dstt ts... « tess fo tales bore settibis esiete .89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steg vee css acloominwint es tice we cee see Mien naiciels .89 

Gas. “Orvelec,. £2. Usa ne titiwhahie's sidelobe bteae cs Aate 84 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ 84 
Dragline operators (steam or gasS.).............06. 1.28 
Dragline: Hremen, = deer delettors. taerc steko opie raseteye .78 
Dragline “oilers: Lies de cee ce oe Sec she Sat els Sette Fae AY (3 
DYIVeISl eee eck ee cee eee eee cee aera et .67 
Driver steam Land Ewagon ../.eetes cite . sala ielsee sok 1.07 
Drilld TUNNELS y yo iais’ osice civtsic' civic Mee eae Oh. eerae eee .78 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............e0- paat 
Engineers, operating, steam .........seesseeeeeee 1.00 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.)............ 1.00 
Hnginemen,o StAtONSLY, uy. «0 21sisv/e cic\e c/o 1e's eter ee 78 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... 84 
TiGOULETS 4 jeleato she da wie ersieiass oe pis) ror acaralae 2, see stoho\o wlasarerete .67 
Lathers: 

Metall, :eiecrscerese one sath tte ot eite oration ecto ttonate isis Severe 1.06 

Wid io sire tetate ropa e sic: 610s ovscerorere seete cievalepeta ats svar stevererats .95 
Motor: truck driver siisacvcctaaadcorteoee oleate crete .67 
Motor truck driver and truck.................02. 1.67 
Ornamental iron workers ...... Bia eslereetste er gl a, «ae -90 
Painters: (Spray, pan od. SoU, ocltielaie sig atitee tel. Sakis e's, oad 1.00 
Painters, andy 2laziersl cos 0 cccies.cs ei cehvee ieee ems + atte 95 


Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ..............6 78 
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Per Hour Department of Public Works 

Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............. .73 j ‘ 

Plasterers, s+ > sss 420 A GRRE MAROC RI FERS ): 1.17 Dredging work, Nicomen Slough, Fraser 

:; talib are fect, MT Cac, toa Ine, River, B.C. ‘Name of contractors, Straits Tow- 

ELIS) Ze, beiayee cicvsielet be iofoe eels test ote'e,a ode raeete eateries ; : on ie 

Plam bers sandy steamfitters: caciucts «ao. . cde. ee hn ing and Salvage Company, Limited, Van- 

Higcats Ceeher al i. diay sco hace cits snesilidesmeedens .78 couver, B.C. Date of contract, November 9, 

Road grader operators: 1946. Amount of contract, approximately 
ETOTSCALAWSINGS sie s cies Serle eee ele Se al Ue rs are $14 240 
Trvel Udine etean wet. «cathe asioieds o cieies oteldias sm eeaee 1.07 y ene 
CER TIO A a en aa C PRE Be 84 Dredging work, Port Mouton and Central 

Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ......:... 95 Port Mouton, N.S. Name of contractors, The 

Rodmen ” (reinforcedt steel) \ 3. Ss... 35 SRA 84 J. P. Porter Company, Limited, Montreal, 

Roofers : 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... .78 i .Q. Date of cotnract, October 26, 1946. 
Biscethtmetal tener. ree ec tenet as 1.06 Amount of contract, approximately $78,339. 

Sheet; metail «workers: G749 44... 50) DOB ede 1.06 

Shinglers’ (@viOOd, (sSbeStOS i .s.c6 sce oie ec ceetisicw ele 1.06 

Steam shovel emgineerS ............cecceccccccees 1.28 3 

Sieaii V Shovel pATOIIOD \oig osicind o's s aa% abe s Seance’ .78 The following contract, executed for the 

StADARUOVOlIONEIS Wiles sac cen nc tes sor soc eges .73 Department of Public Works, also contained 

Shovelioperators~ (ease... oh cee deules eldbh tebe 1.28 the General Fair Wages Clause: 

Tractor operators: Peek ] : ane d ie f 
MEE CMG EONS Pte esincsciy steve tithien ois peas vada .92 ocking, cleaning, painting and repairing O 
ety Cll Alam hes a 2 LORI AI ASA 71 Dredge P.W.D. No. 305 “King Edward”. 

WWiatehirienhy seins occ le tm oddldoe cc cde cca sins antaicie we 62 Name of contractors, The BC Marine En- 

Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)....... 1.00 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note: The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
and hours of labour, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any dispute 
which may arise thereon. 


gineers and Shipbuilders, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, November 6, 1946. 
Amount of contract, $8,778 and unit prices. 


CoNTRACTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
No. of Aggregate 


Department Contracts Amount 
Post: “Oficetietacccssts countless ae 13 =: 102,993.71 
Reconstruction and Supply........ 3,850 1,813,562.00 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


1 British Columbia, the eight and 44-hour 

limits set by the Hours of Work Act are 
now to apply to cemetery workers. The 
annual supplementary minimum wage orders 
and the hours of work order regulating over- 
time and requiring payments of time and 
one-half in retail stores during the Christmas 
season were issued in November. Ontario 
has laid down higher minimum standards of 
first-aid equipment for employers. In Sas- 
katchewan, barbering and beauty culture have 
been brought under the Apprenticeship Act, 
and new regulations made governing both 
trades for which the term of apprenticeship 
is 18 months. Minimum rates of wages estab- 
lished by these regulations are for a 48-hour 
week for barbers and for a 48-hour week for 
beauty-shop operators. 


Alberta Government Liquor Control Act 


Restrictions on the employment of women 
and boys in licensed premises are continued 
by the new regulations made by the Alberta 
Liquor Control Board on Novemer 26, 
gazetted and effective on December 14. 
Previous regulations are repealed. 

As before, no person under 21 may be 
employed in connection with the sale, 
handling or serving of beer in any licensed 
club, canteen or hotel, nor, except on written 
permit from the Board, may any female 
other than a licensee or the wife of a licensee 
be so employed in or about that portion of 
any hotel premises licensed for the sale of 
beer. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


To the list of industries and occupations in 
which hours are limited to eight in a day 
and 44 in a week, the occupation of cemetery 
workers was added by _ regulations of 
December 6, gazetted December 12, amending 
the schedule to the Hours of Work Act. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts and 
Hours of Work Act 


Overtime in shops during the Christmas 
season was again permitted at the rate of 
time and one-half by the annual supple- 
mentary Orders 24 and 59 under the Female 
and Male Minimum Wage Acts, respectively, 
and the temporary order under the Hours of 
Work Act. 


The Hours Order permitted retail shop- 
workers in Vancouver and district, Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich to work on 
December 21 and December 23 two hours 
beyond the daily eight-hour limit set by the 
Act. For such overtime or for time over 44 
hours during the week ending December 21, 
the minimum wage Orders required time and 
one-half the regular rates to be paid. 


Three hours overtime on December 21 and 
two hours on December 23 were permitted 
for workers in shops in other parts of the 
Province and similar provision made for over- 
time payment except that no special over- 
time payment was required for Saturday, 
December 21. 


To all girls and women temporarily 
employed in shops 39 hours or more in a 
week between December 5 and December 31 
inclusive, the regular weekly rate of $17 for 
experienced employees was to be paid, and 
during the same period both male and female 
temporary part-time workers of any age were 
to receive at least 45 cents an hour, the rate 
set for part-time workers by revised Order 
24 (July, 1946). The provisions of both 
minimum wage orders guaranteeing a daily 
minimum wage for part-time workers were 
waived during this time. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Revised regulations under the above Act 
establishing minimum standards of first-aid 
equipment for employers were approved by 
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Order in Council on November 28 and 
gazetted December 14. Additions and varia- 
tions are made in the instruments, drugs and 
dressings required to be maintained by 
employers within the scope of the Act. The 
provision has been omitted which required a 
notice to be posted, where more than 15 are 
usually employed, warning of the danger of 
neglecting slight imjuries and requiring the 
accident to be reported. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


A proclamation of December 6, 1946, adds 
barbering and beauty culture to the schedule 


which enumerates trades to which the 
Apprenticeship Act applies. 
Regulations, effective January 2, 1947, 


governing these trades were approved by 
Order in Council on December 6 and gazetted 
December 21. To enter the barbering or 
beauty culture trade as an apprentice a person 
must be 16, must have attended a registered 
trade school for barbering or beauty culture 
for not less than six months and, after passing 
a trade test, have obtained a certificate, and 
must enter a contract of apprenticeship for a 
further term of 18 months. 


The normal work-week for which wages are 
set by these regulations is 48 hours for 
barbering and 43 for beauty culture, unless 
another is approved by the Director of 
Apprenticeship. 

No contract of apprenticeship may be 
approved whereby either barbers’ or beauty- 
shop operators’ rates of wages im cities or 
in the towns of Canora, Kamsack, Melville, 
Shaunavon, Lloydminster, Estevan, Humboldt 
and Wynyard are less than $16, $18.50, and 
$20 per week for the three six-month periods, 
respectively. For both trades in smaller 
places minimum rates are $14, $16, and $18.50 
per week. For the six months spent in trade 
school no wages are allowed. 


Each barber and each beauty-shop operator 
may employ one apprentice and for every 
four barbers or four beauticians employed, an 
additional apprentice. 

Applications for examination for registra- 
tion as an apprentice must be on a form 
furnished by the Apprenticeship Board and 
must set out qualifications, age, academic 
standing and any other information required. 


The Board must notify all eligible candidates 
and must appoint an examining board to 
conduct written or oral examinations and trade 
tests. Upon the examining board’s recom- 
mendation, the Director must issue a certificate 
in form approved by the Board entitling the 
candidate to carry on his trade. If a candi- 
date fails to pass his examinations and has 
completed at least 4,000 hours of training, 
including schooling and shop experience, the 
Director must, om the candidate’s application, 
arrange with the examining board for further 
examinations. 


Certificates may be cancelled by the 
Director on the recommendation of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Board for imper- 
sonation at an examination or for any 
improper practice in connection with the 
trade. No cancellation may take effect until 
30 days after the offender has been notified. 
Appeal from such order may be made at any 
time before cancellation becomes effective. 
Upon hearing the appeal the Board may 
confirm, modify or rescind the order. 


The employer must register all contracts of 
apprenticeship with the Director and must 
forward to the Director any reports required. 

The Director must arrange for periodic 
inspection of each apprentice’s progress. He 
must furnish to each apprentice an idenitifica- 
tion card which must be carried at all times. 
He may give credit to any member or 
discharged member of the Armed Forces who 
has had or is taking training under any 
approved rehabilitation plan. 


Subject to the Act, an apprentice may be 
transferred from one employer to another in 
the same trade. 

The general regulations governing appren- 
ticeship and tradesmen’s qualification in trades 
designated under the Act (L.G., 1946, p. 833) 
were also amended by an Order in Council 
of December 6, gazetted December 21. 
Effective January 2, 1947, the amended regu- 
lations provide that a barber or beauty-shop’ 
operator may be granted a certificate of 
qualification if during the preceding five years 
(eight in the case of ex-servicemen) he or 
she has served over two years in the barbering 
or beauty culture trade. If he has served 
less than two years, he must sit for an oral 
or written examination or practical trade test, 
as the board may decide. 
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American State Labour Legislation in 1946 


ABOUR laws of special interest which 

were enacted in several American States 

in 1946 had to do with child labour, minimum 

wages for men, migratory farm workers, 

workmen’s compensation for second injuries, 
and industrial disputes. 


Child Labour 


Child labour laws were enacted in Georgia, 
Massachusetts and New York. In Georgia the 
minimum age for work at any. time in 
factories, workshops, and laundries was raised 
from 14 to 16 years. For employment in 
any gainful occupation during school hours, 
a 16-year minimum age has been established 
and a 14-year minimum for employment out- 
side school hours except that under certain 
conditions boys of 12 or 138 may be employed 
outside school hours in or about shops. No 
person under 16 may be employed for more 
than eight hours in a day or 40 in a week. 
The Act does not apply to agriculture or 
domestic service in private homes. 

A child under 14 may not be employed in 
Massachusetts on a farm for more than four 
hours in a day or 24 hours in a week unless 
the farm is owned or operated by a relation 
by blood or marriage. The same statute 
prohibits the employment of any child under 
16 in the operation of certain saws except on 
a farm of a relation by blood or marriage. 


In New York a provisional Act permitting 
children of 14 and 15 to leave school for farm 
work and children of 16 and over to leave 
school for work in canneries, greenthouses and 
milk plants, for not more thani 30 days in a 
year, was extended until July 1, 1947. 


Wages 


The Massachusetts minimum wage law 
applying to women and minors was extended 
to men as had already been done in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York and 
Rhode Island. A Rhode Island law of 1946, 
like one in Massachusetts in 1945, prohibits 
any difference in wage rates on account of 
sex for work of comparable character or on 
comparable operations. 


Migratory Labour 


Any person who employs, transports, or 
brings into New York State ten or more out- 
of-State farm or food-processing workers must 
submit to the State Industrial Commissioner 
facts concerning the wages, conditions of work 


and housing of these workers. Where any 
violation of the Public Health Law or Sanitary 
Code in any labour camp continues after 
notice by a State Health Officer, the latter 
may institute proceedings to prohibit the oper- 
ation of the camp. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Workmen’s compensation legislation was 
amended in Kentucky to establish “a second- 
injury fund”, bringing up to 33 the number 
of States making such provision in order to 
encourage the employment of workers handi- 
capped by an earlier injury. Under these laws, 
when a workman who is drawing compensa- 
tion for an industrial accident suffers a second 
injury, his employer, or the insurance company 
or the State fund, as the case may be, is 
liable only for the disability caused by the 
second injury and not for the cumulative 
effect of the two imjuries, but from a special 
fund created for the purpose, compensation 
is payable for the combined effect of the two 
accidents. In most States this special fund is 
built up by requiring payments from employ- 
ers in fatal cases where there are no depend- 
ants eligible for compensation. These pay- 
ments range from $300 to $1,400 in different 
States. 


Industrial Relations 


In New Jersey, a new law applying to public 
utilities guarantees to labour the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, and author- 
izes the State Board of Mediation to settle 
disputes concerning representation and bargain- 
ing units. Collective agreements covering 
public utilities must run for at least a year 
and remain in force from year to year there- 
after unless notice of desired changes is given 
in writing. Five days are allowed for the 
conclusion of a new agreement after which 
public hearings are held and recommendations 
made to the State Governor. The Governor 
is authorized to seize and operate any public 
utility, in the event of a strike or lockout 
or failure to abide by the recommendations 
for settlement so as to threaten a stoppage 
of work. 

In New York the State Mediation Board, 
its membership increased from five to seven, 
was given power to act as a voluntary arbi- 
tration board. Where the public interest is 
affected the board may appoint special 
mediators with the same authority as board 
members. 


Rehabilitation 


Analysis of Use Being Made of Rehabilitation Aids and 
National Employment Service 


eee downward trend in discharges from 
the armed forces continued during 
October when a monthly decrease of more 
than 4,000 was recorded. Demobilization 
was not expected to exceed 6,000 in November 
and 4,000 in December. This low rate was 
expected to ease the labour situation somewhat. 


The demand for the various rehabilitation 
aids continued high in all fields. However, 
there was a decrease in the number of awards 
granted under the Post-Discharge Re-establish- 
ment Order and the number qualifying under 
the Veterans’ Land Act, an indication of the 
decreased activity during the winter months. 


More ex-servicemen registered for work at 
National Employment Service offices in 
October than in the previous month. An 
increasing number of these are World War 
II veterans who have been previously em- 
ployed since their discharge. Both general 
and “handicap” placements showed increases 
while reinstatements in civil employment con- 
tinued to taper off. 

While an increase was reported in the 
number registering for work during the 
month, the number unplaced at the month-end 
had decreased. Also, the number unplaced 15 
days or more showed a decline. The occupa- 
tional pattern of the unplaced showed little 
change from that of the previous month; the 
percentage of unskilled being greater than 
skilled. It is expected that the slowing-up of 
summer industries will be compensated some- 
what by an increasing demand for additional 
help during the Christmas season and for 
workers in manufacturing industries and 
logging camps. 

The education and training of ex-service 
personnel is playing a major part in their 
rehabilitation and everything possible is being 
done to meet the demand. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 


The September increase of 6,000 in awards 
granted, which was brought about through 
renewed activity in universities and training 
centres was followed by a decrease in October 
of more than 7,000. The overall decline dur- 
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ing the current month, however, was more 
the result of a 5,000 drop in benefits under 
“awaiting returns” than the decrease in uni- 
versity and training awards. During October, 
18,524 awards were granted bringing to 250,589, 
the number granted by this Order. Over the 
same period, 237,105 persons received awards. 
The number of persons assisted is smaller than 
the number of awards granted as some per- 
sons receive assistance under more than one 
type of benefit. In October, 131,308 persons 
received allowances and 107,995 were “on 
benefit” at the end of the month. 


Out-of-Work-Benefits. — The number of 
awards granted to jobless ex-servicemen 
showed only a minor decrease during October 
when 7,649 awards were granted as compared 
with 7,794 in September. There were 28,716 
persons receiving payments during the month 
and 17,795 were “on benefit” at the end of 
the month. The corresponding figures for 
September were 31,877 and 19,352. 


Vocational Training—A drop of approxi- 
mately 1,000 took place in the number of 
veterans granted assistance under this clause. 
However, both allowances paid during the 
month and those “on benefit” at the end had 
increased, from 36,882 and 32,834 in September 
to 39,057 and 34,032 in October. 


Awaiting Returns—After showing an in- 
crease of 4,000 in September, the number 
awaiting returns from businesses dropped by 
5,000 in October to stand at 3,784. There were 
20,731 receiving allowances during the month 
and 16,489 “on benefit” at the month-end. 

Temporary Incapacity—Veterans granted 
awards due to temporary incapacity totalled 
112 during October while 132 were in receipt 
of allowances. The number of persons re- 
ceiving assistance at the end of the period 
dropped from 59 at September 30 to 49 at 
October 31. 


University Education.—Benefits were granted 
to 2,084 ex-servicemen in October. During the 
month, 42,672 persons received allowances and 
at the end of the period 39,630 were still “on 
benefit”. The corresponding figures for Sep- 
tember were 34,038 and 30,941. 
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Table A shows the trend of benefits paid 
under the 
Order. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment 


[ JANUARY 


is essential that the applicant have an 
assured income from an independent 
source. Frequently, therefore, applica- 


TABLE A—TOTAL AWARDS UNDER THE POST-DISCHARGE RE-ESTABLISHMENT 
ORDER, MONTHLY, OCTOBER, 1945 TO OCTOBER, 1946 
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Vocational 


Awaiting | Temporary | University 


Training Returns | Incapacity | Education Total 

13, 842 2,262 3, 506 3, 5738 31,996 
1,355 191 17 2,257 4,260 
2,427 299 31 4,770 8, 531 

3, 460 364 31 5, 185 11,011 
2,429 901 68 2,269 12, 545 

1, 239 493 21 3,739 13,757 

2, 453 330 29 9,746 32,307 
Ase aes ites pags rigor es at! ah ey 
7,617 3,605 157 1,548 23,314 

5, 148 3, 838 105 2, 831 26, 221 

3, 146 4,352 60 1,678 19, 463 

5, 872 8,739 147 2,994 25, 546 
4,895 3, 784 112 2, 084 18, 524 
61,612 30, 793 4,371 42,887 250, 589 


Total to October 31, 1946........... 
(a) Statistics for April and May combined. 
Veterans’ Land Act 


At the end of October, 48,419 ex-servicemen 
had qualified for benefits under the Veterans’ 
Land Act. Of the number qualified, 19,785 
have been actually established in farming or 
fishing activities. In addition, grants were 
allowed to 289 Indians settling on reserve 
lands. During October, 2,278 ex-service per- 
sonnel qualified while 2,480 were established. 
The number of veterans applying for benefits 
under this Act is small largely because of the 
strict provisions of the Act. The main 
provisions are listed below. 


(1) The applicant must satisfy the officials 
‘that he is qualified to produce results 
in his chosen field. This takes time 
and tends to slow down the number of 
those qualifying each month. 


(2) In order to qualify as eligible for 
benefits to settle on a small holding, it 


tions for small holding benefits are 
delayed while the veterans find suitable 
employment which will provide them 
with a steady income. 

(3) A veteran may apply for benefits under 
the Veterans’ Land Act at any time 
after discharge. For this reason the 
number who will ultimately take 
advantage of the Act will naturally be 
spread over a considerable number of 
years. 

(4) Once qualified to receive benefits, a 
veteran is advised to move slowly but 
surely in becoming established. This 
explains why the numbers established 
are small in comparison with the 
numbers qualifying under the Veterans’ 
Land Act. 


Table B which follows, shows by months 
the number qualified under the three types 
of holdings of the Veterans’ Land Act. 


TABLE B—APPLICANTS WHO HAVE QUALIFIED FOR BENEFITS UNDER THE 
VETERANS’ LAND ACT, MONTHLY, OCTOBER, 1945 TO OCTOBER, 1946 
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Full Time Small Commercial 





Farming | Holding | Fishing Total 
Pie 2,191 3,994 82 6, 267 
Rea hh 917 1,065 28 2,010 
ee 1,396 1,213 31 2’ 640 
ee ae 1 152 949 30 2) 131 
Bites 1,703 1,571 56 3’ 330 
a 1872 1644 51 3" 567 
Bp 2' 436 2’ 140 69 4’ 645 
eae 21579 2' 269 61 4’ 909 
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Student Veterans at Canadian Universities 


EARLY 16,000 veterans of World War II 
are enrolled as undergraduate students at 
Canadian Universities. The following table, 
published in the December 15 issue of 
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Veterans Affairs, semi-monthly publication of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, gives a 
breakdown of student veterans receiving 
allowances from D.V.A. by faculty and year. 








4th and 
Ist Yr. 2nd Yr. 8rd Yr. Subseq. Total 
Years 

6, 802 5, 764 2,313 887 15, 766 
3, 680 2,870 699 265 7,514 
&2 815 328 141 2,118 
496 488 123 66 eyes 
574 389 98 36 1,097 
461 184 43 1 706 
210 245 45 10 573 
176 220 80 46 §22 
206 188 80 46 520 
247 217 35 2 501 
173 188 35 20 366 
127 95 iM 6 239 
115 77 C5) ea erty, a ipa 198 
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24 46 11 1 82 

37 5 7 32 81 

34 32 5 3 74 
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Veterans’ Training Facilitates Employment 


Canada’s training plan for its veterans is 
resulting in a high ratio of employment for 
those veterans taking training, according to 
a survey recently completed in the New 
Brunswick District of the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs. Results of the survey were 
announced early in January by the Right 
Honourable Ian A. Mackenzie, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs. He stated that in the sample 
taken of those who had completed training, 
only 5:98 per cent were not working, and 83 
per cent were employed in those occupations 
for which they were trained. 


“Coming as they did from our New Bruns- 
wick District, these figures are particularly 
encouraging,” the Minister said. “The Mari- 
times have presented one of our most difficult 
employment areas and, as a matter of fact, 
roughly seven per cent of all veterans on our 
out-of-work benefits in Canada were resident 
-in New Brunswick at the end of the year. 
It is apparent, therefore, that the training 
program for veterans is paying dividends in 
employment.” 


The survey was made of 1,022 veterans. 
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Of these 858, or roughly 83-86 per cent were 
employed, 32 were in hospital and there were 
58 of whom the Department had no record. 
Only 74 of the total were unemployed at 
the time the survey was made. Of the 518 
in the group, that had completed their train- 
ing, only 32 had gone’ into other occupations. 


A further group of 378 did not complete 
their training but results in these cases also 
indicated that even incomplete training was 
likely to lead to employment for, of the group, 
144 were employed at the trades for which 
they had been partially trained. Another 
134 had gone into different employment, 
while 33 had stopped their training in order 
to re-enlist in the Armed Forces. 


A third group was made up of 126 who 
interrupted their training for various reasons 
but plan to complete it at a later date. Of 
this group 50 were working at the trades for 
which they started their training, while another 
group of 22, who interrupted training for 
compassionate reasons, were reported to be 
employed in their own homes. A group of 
32 were hospitalized or ill at home, while 9 
were working at some other trade. 


; Vocational Training 





Training of Discharged Members of the Armed Forces 


ane number of new trainees enrolled dur- 
ing the month of November in all 
branches of Vocational Training was 5,494 
(4,926 men; 568 women). The number under 
training at the end of November, 1946, was 
38,299 (34,843 men; 3,456 women). The break- 
«down in the different types of training may be 
studied from the table on page 6/7. 

A point to note in the November report 
iis the fact that the number in training has 
imcreased approximately 1,300 over the pre- 
vious month’s report. It is difficult to estimate 
if this number will increase. However, with the 
cessation of hostilities declared as of Decem- 
ber, 1946, a more accurate estimate is antici- 
pated for the remaining of the training 
program for ex-service personnel. 

Training in Industry has shown an increase 
since March from 7,334 to 11,525 in November. 
‘Training in Correspondence and Pre-matricu- 
lation has shown a: decrease from 9,866 to 
7,661. Training in private and C.V.T. schools 
has increased from 18,500 in March to 19,115 
in November. 

The back-log for November has been de- 
creased by approximately 300 since October. 
It is noteworthy that of this back-log of ap- 
proximately 2,800 for ‘November, that 1,666 
are shown as “awaiting training” in seven 
trades namely: 


1. Pre-matriculation .......... 410 
OU aOR es tts cis, 5 es sisi e eas 406 
eV ECL IRCD AILS sc ts sole oneal's 241 
4. Motor Mechanics ......... 224 
By ATADING (ATU ue roses see coven ° 151 
6. Hotels and Restaurants..... 120 
AT ae OLOLTA DULY tea di oicie 5 rateas or 117 


‘With the present training facilities such as 
¢hey are this waiting list is not considered 
alarming. Another point to bear in mind is 
the fact that dates of admission to vocational 
training classes are purposely maintained 
flexible so that further admission is possible 
immediately trainees graduate. 


During November no new types of training 
were opened but it has been found necessary 
to review the present accommodation as sur- 
plus to demand in certain centres. Where the 


number on the waiting list in certain trades 
at different training centres indicates that 
there will be no increase in enrolment in the 
trades concerned, recommendations have been 
made that steps should be taken to revise 
capacities. Regional Directors have been in- 
structed to reduce the instructional staff or 
to consolidate two or more classes at one 
school. Utmost economy in expenditures has 
been recommended without in any way inter- 
fering with the efficiency of training to be 
given. It is anticipated that within the next 
few months there will be a very substan- 
tial and permanent decrease in enrolment, 
therefore, careful study is being given to 
revision of capacities. 


Women’s Training 


From April 1, 1945 to November 30, 1946, 
8,224 women have enrolled under the C.V.T. 
program for training. Five hundred and sixty- 
eight of this number enrolled during Novem- 
ber 1946. There has been a steady increase in 
numbers of women taking training since the 
beginning of the program. In the C.V.T. 
schools the most popular courses for the 
women veterans have been in order: commer- 
cial; pre-matriculation; dressmaking; hair- 
dressing and practical nursing. In the private 
schools: commercial; dressmaking; hair- 
dressing and handicrafts have proven to be the 
most desirable fields for training. An interest- 
ing point to note is the fact that practical 
nursing, or training in the Auxiliary Services 
to Nursing, is now rated as fifth in demand, 
for training by women veterans. 


Cumulative Enrolment 


From the beginning of the program up to 
November 30, 1946, the gross enrolment in all 
types of projects is 236,302, made up as fol- 
lows: Discharged members of the forces, 
104,325; Industrial Supervisors and Foreman- 
ship Training, 131,977—315,337 comes under 
the projects which were instituted for War 
Industry or Service Tradesmen. 
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Vocational Training Projects 


Canadian Vocational Training sponsored by 
the Dominion Department of Labour, in co- 
operation with the Provincial Governments, 
continues to carry on the following types of 
projects: 


1. Vocational and Pre-matriculation Train- 
ing of discharged members of the forces. 


2. Training of Apprentices. 

3. Retraining of workers 
employment. 

4. Training of Foremen and Supervisors. 

5. Training of young people and assistants 
to students. 

6. Dominion financial assistants to the Pro- 
vinces for Vocational Training at secon- 
dary level. 


released from 


NUMBER IN TRAINING IN REHABILITATION CLASSES AS OFENOVEMBER{§30, 1946 


Wirx Torars at Octoser 31, 1946 

























































































Total at|Total at 
——. PREY NES: N.B. Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Nov.30,/Oct. 31, 
1946 1946 
Training-on-the-Job at Nov. 
30, 1946— 
Nie ae eee 67 353 231 | 2,004 | 16,195 854 328 692 619 | 11,348 | 11,283 
Wo rner fed! HE enh Dt 3 2 6 33 94 11 9 18 9 182 185 
i aes bye ania 67 355 237 2,037 6, 289 865 337 710 628 | 11,525 11, 468 
Correspondence and Pre-Mat- 
ric. Classes at Nov. 30, 
1946— 
MOIS oe canst: Behe: 52 293 223 842 8, 929 336 531 551 502 7,259 7,044 
Women sees 4 10 16 3 169 34 91 39 36 402 392 
oO talie: eee 56 303 239 845 4,098 370 622 590 538 7,661 7,436 
C.Y.T. Schools and others at 
Nov. 30, 1946— 
Mien oh. Abie cielo. 102 1,154 900 3, 705 6,479 931 873 980 1,117 | 16,241 15, 309: 
WO THOT Pet. teed oh 21 130 176 391 974 226 162 319 473 2,872 2, 785: 
otal seme e.. Sake 123 1, 284 | 1,076 4,096 7,453 1, 157 1,085 1,299 1,590 | 19,113 18, 094 
Nore—Numbers who have received training from commencement of Program to November 30, 1946...... 104,325 


Regional Conferences on Vocational Training 


CONFERENCE of Canadian Vocational 
Training officials, Ontario Region, was 
held in. Hamilton on December 11. Several 
administrative problems were discussed and 
decisions reached, among them the following: 
Discussions during the Canadian Vocational 
Training sessions yielded the following 
results :— 
Intake Dates —It was agreed that intake dates 
for students would be on the first Monday or 
Tuesday of each month. 


Consolidation of Classes —Frequent review of 
class numbers is now important. When the 
number falls to about six or less, steps will be 
taken to close the class and reallocate the 
remaining students upon proper authority. 

Matriculation Classes —All training plans will 
be governed by the decision to discontinue 
pre-matriculation classes in the mid-summer 
of 1947. 

Increased Length of Courses—Suggestions to 
lengthen certain courses related to building 
trades to meet seasonal employment problems 
received no support. 


Joint Session With Officials of Department of 
Veterans Affairs 


Following the meeting a joint conference’ 
was held with officials of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs om December 11 and 12. 
Those present included Regional Officials, 
Directors of Institutes, District Supervisors of 
Canadian Vocational Training, representatives 
of the various Department of Veterans Affairs 
Districts in the Province and Brig. J. E. Lyon 
and A. W. Crawford, representing respec- 
tively, the Head Offices of Canadian Voca- 
tional Training and the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. ‘During certain portions of 
the meetings, representatives of the National 
Employment Service, including Mr. Bart. 
M. Sullivan and Mr. Fred Hawes, Ontario 
Apprenticeship Board, were present. 

Selected chairmen acted as discussion leaders 
for the various topics considered. A summary 
of the points covered is given below:— 

Selection for Training—TIn connection with 
pre-matriculation applicants, emphasis was 
given to the need for testing those below 
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Grade XII level. Entrance qualifications as 
to academic background were discussed at 
length. 


Planning for the Future—The need for 
economy was emphasized. Included in the 
question of class consolidation was that of 
providing authority for transportation of 
students from one Institute to another. Pre- 
matriculation classes would end on or about 
August 15, 1947, the last intake for the 6- 
months’ course being in February and for a 
4-months’ course, April. 


Training in C.V.T. Instttutes—The length 
of the various courses, as presently established 
was agreed as adequate. Brig. Lyon stressed 
that C.V.T. could not favour any policy 
whereby Institutes became a parking place 
for the unemployed. In this connection Mr. 
Bart Sullivan, N.ES., told of arrangements 
for an intensive drive for placement of C.V.T. 
graduates. District officers of C.V.T. requested 
further leeway in the placement of C.V.T. 
graduates. 


Training-on-the-J ob —Records indicated that 
the number of contracts over 12 months in 
length had been considerably reduced. Desir- 
ability of a series of model contract forms 
covering standard types of arrangements was 
mentioned. Relative to the new procedure 
for refunds and allowances it was pointed out 


that follow-up ceases when the refund or 
allowance ends. The general feeling of District 
Officers of C.V.T., however, was the follow- 
up should extend beyond that time. The 


possibility of moving students from Institutes. 


to unfilled training-on-the-job opportunities 
was suggested. This did not mean that such 
training should be undertaken after the com- 
pletion of an Institute course. National 
Employment Service expressed interest in 
access to the lists of unfilled training-on-the- 
job opportunities after C.V.T. had made efforts 
to fill them. 


Inter-District Relattons—General satisfac- 
tion was expressed regarding the present 
system of enrolment in Institutes. The 
District Offices, however, suggested that a 
periodic picture of dates when applicants 
might commence training would be welcomed. 
Satisfaction was expressed regarding existing 
facilities for Institute haison with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs through counsellors 
in Institutes. 

Miscellaneous—Some clarification was given 
to the arrangements for training American 
veterans in C.V.T. Schools. The meeting was 
reminded that it was necessary to send pro- 
gress reports to the American Veterans’ 
Administration; also that such applicants 
would receive no priority over Canadian 
veterans. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Wage Ceilings for Contributions 


MONG the excepted employments listed 
in the first schedule of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940, were those of 
workers in employment “at a rate of remuner- 
ation exceeding in value $2,000 a year... .” 
The Act was amended in 1943 and from 
September 1 of that year persons engaged in 


insurable employment have been required to 


make contributions, regardless of the total 
amount of their earnings, where they are paid 
on an hourly, daily, weekly, or piece-rate 
basis. In addition, the “ceiling” was raised 
from $2,000 to $2,400 for other insurable 
workers. 

A further amendment was made in 1946, and 
on October 1, 1946, a regulation became 
effective which set the ceiling for persons paid 
on a weekly basis at $60 a week ($3,120 a year). 


Present Wage Ceilings 


The present wage ceilings are, therefore, as 
follows: (1) There is no ceiling for persons 
paid on an hourly, daily, or piece-rate basis. 
(2) Persons paid on a weekly basis are not 
insurable if they earn $3,120 or more a year. 
(3) Persons paid other than any of the rates 
referred to in (1) and (2) are not insurable, 
if they earn more than $2,400 a year. 

The primary evidence of the contractual 
rate of remuneration is the frequency of 
pay, that is the payroll. If it is claimed that 
the frequency of pay does not reflect the true 
rate, the employer must provide other satis- 
factory evidence. The fact that the remunera- 
tion is expressed as a yearly amount does not 
necessarily mean that the contract is a yearly 
one. 

There has been some difficulty in the past 
three years in regard to persons paid weekly. 
It has been suggested that payment is made 
at weekly intervals for convenience, for 
accounting purposes, etc., and that actually 
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some of these persons are not employed on a 
weekly rate of remuneration. Some employers 
in the past have relied on the Common Law 
regarding notice of dismissal or quitting as 
proof that some rate other than weekly was 
in effect, even where the pay intervals were 
weekly. This evidence will not be considered 
adequate in future by the Commission. 


Nature of Primary Evidence Required 


Hereafter, the primary evidence of the rate 
of remuneration will be the frequency of pay; 
where, for example, a person is paid at weekly 
intervals, he will be insurable (if earning less 
than $60 a week) unless specific evidence is pro- 
duced to rebut the presumption that his rate 
of remuneration is a weekly one. For example, 
a regular monthly adjusting entry put through 
the books of account might serve as evidence 
that weekly payments were being converted. to 
a monthly rate. However, where payment is 
made bi-weekly, but all the other evidence 
shows clearly that the rate is in reality weekly, 
contributions will be required. 


Option to Continue Insured 


Employees who are no longer insured 
because their earnings have exceeded the 
insurable limit of $2,400, or in the case of 
weekly paid employees, $3,120 or more, have 
the privilege of electing to remain insured 
under the Act where they have to their credit 
not less than 200 weekly contributions within 
the previous five years. Application to remain 
insured should be made individually by those 
concerned on Form UIC 585, copies of which 
are available at the National Employment 
Offices. It should be noted that where per- 
mission is granted for an employee to remain 
insured, the employer has the right to deduct 
not only the employee’s share of the contribu- 
tion but the employer’s share also. 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, November, 1946 


Analysis of Claims for Benefit—Adjudication of Claims—Status of Fund 


{hdres ndeoaeta from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics show that claims for Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit in Canada in- 
creased slightly in November compared with 
October. During November, a total of 37,111 
claims were filed in local offices across Canada, 
as against 34,891 in October and 53,825 in 
November, 1945. Although the number of 
claims has been increasing somewhat from 
month to month since August (as is customary 
during this season of the year) the increases 
have not been large and the claims filed in 
recent months of 1946 have been consistently 
less than in the same months of 1945. 


A total of 36,142 claims was adjudicated 
at Insurance offices during November, 26,976 
being considered entitled to benefit and 9,166 
not entitled to benefit. The chief reasons 
for non-entitlement were: “insufficient contri- 
butions while in insurable employment” (3,160 
cases) “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause” (2,766 cases) and “loss of work 
due to a labour dispute in which the claimant 
was directly interested” (2,146 cases). In 
addition 1,900 persons were considered to 
have refused a suitable offer of employment 
or neglected am opportunity to work, the 
majority of these disqualifications resulting 
from an adjudication subsequent to the 
original adjudication of the claim. 


During November, 61,675 persons received 
one or more benefit payments totalling 
$2,236,541 as compensation for 1,140,539 unem- 
ployed days. This compares with 65,441 
persons paid $2,463,677 for 1,250,308 unem- 
ployed days in October and 61,193 persons 
paid $2,509,610 for 1,244,023 unemployed days 
in November, 1945. 


The average duration of the unemploy- 
ment compensated was, then, 18:5 days in 
November, 19-1 days in October and 20-2 in 
November, 1945. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $3626 in 
November, $37.65 in October and $40.82 last 
November. The average amount of benefit 
paid per compensated day of unemployment 
was $1.96 in November, $1.97 in October and 
$2.02 in November, 1945. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from the Local Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
showed that as at November 30, 1946, 


2,957,849 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1946 an in- 
crease of 81,895 since October 31, 1946. 


As at November 30, 1946, 177,735 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 1,381 since 
October 31, 1946. (See Table 1.) 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Employer-Employee contributions for 
November reached a new monthly high of 
$7,519,961.44, exceeding the previous record 
figure of October by $934,387.07. This in- 
crease is largely due to the receipt in 
November of a single payment of $873,500 
from the Department of Transport to cover 
contributions in respect of merchant seamen. 
Contributions received during November from 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in respect 
of veterans of the Armed Forces also set a 
new high figure at $921,415.96 for the month. 
For the previous ten months the average 
amount received per month from D.V.A. was 
$319,330.50. Contributions received from the 
Department of Transport and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs are included in the 
column for “Bulk”. (Table 8.) 


Benefit payments during November at 
$2,233,378.21 showed a slight decrease from 
the previous month. 


The net increase to the Fund during 
November was $7,408,788.67. 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
the Dominion Government pays all costs of 
administering unemployment insurance and 
the National Employment Service, in addi- 
tion to its share of one-fifth of the amount 
of contributions paid into the Fund by 
employers and employees. This means that 
no expenses incurred in the management of 
unemployment insurance are charged to the 
Fund. It is also to be noted that where a 
Dominion Government Department makes a 
contribution as employer, or where it makes 
a special contribution as the Departments of 
Transport and Veterans did in November, the 
Dominion Government also adds the further 
amount of one-fifth of its own initial con- 
tributions, in the same manner as it does 
where the contributions are made by private 
employers and their employees. 
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TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND INSURED PERSONS 
BY REGIONS, NOVEMBER, 1945 AND NOVEMBER, 1946 


i ed 
aee——————sssssssssssSsSBSBSBSBSB9SBSS SS O71 


Employers Insured | Employers| Insured 
Registered | Persons | Registered | Persons 


Region November,| Registered | November,| Registered 
1945 November, 1946 November, 
1945 1946 
ta Ra ean Sa Aa A ed al et esc ee eset nate lt erent rapt enacaaa 
12,037 226,670 13,577 225, 448 
41,171 905, 776 46,419 844, 250 
56, 142 1,165, 425 65,057 1, 120,059 
27,941 415,042 33, 584 461, 268 
15, 527 268, 844 19,098 306, 824 


152,818 | 2,981,757 | 177,735 | 2,957,849 


See eee ee ee — ee 





TABLE 2.-NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO NOVEMBER, 1946 


Pe ee) ee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 
ee 





— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

Lia ae eee SR SR ae ne ney BBR npn Mar rete eernicnireusl inten cee rns 4,637 11,751 20, 412 71, 932 
OE Se OE A EN COUR NE eaae Peet rie ie! ONE en 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59,098 
DY Patel emcees Bates ae PDR inaeaty b> eter ati sp REN Ras, eDRIeae ipa 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 
POET ic os sae Pl Mecca AE eesninge's * “ele a a Rie © Wao es «Rigo is 2,925 3, 953 6,463 8,430 35, 781 
A nthe EN ee och + 04S tip reas + Seo o's Sas aes 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 
FAO ee ee eT, Ee Hei Mh 0) 075,01 sick tpsr aime ls loll, tes) oasis aseuers 4,629 ae 4 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 
CPT A eRe | aie age renin 8. 4 Ee ak aaa RG BPRS MEP CESS. APP URS, 7A 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 27,576 
PS OS St SRE,” 2 SC eer io ont. ee 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 
SONG DOL 5 eid ake ws ewe chdiele oS og hoe ee en ree e sen gues 1,118 1,013 eft 40,473 28,555 
OGEO DOT Sr ieee fee loiilcvake suelagdter ds oie) are =) 804 Pea BE Res aca 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34,891 
IN ETTAL Se ae ee ee Ach BRR eID eer Ine, ARS BR aerate 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 
DECORA CHa eFC ERs «tks Teter ae gro/s. dha vo cysts sive ln leis os: <\ojonssebaens BB 6, 562 13,770 bY CSCS led Mees abe gt 

TD pee Lethe A ee TRE es ola) ssa ao ye ER sers 2 ilk fete se jatores suas 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 296,391 436, 188 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
NOVEMBER, 1946 


a TY Me dl a PL) Re 








Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 
Insurance Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province —— 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled | Pending (?) 
Benefit to Benefit 
Princewwoward: island)... cone Se ota lege eotinw cee a8? 191 138 53 98 28 120 
ING UI S COLA eee ee iia ee sisi oss crete semi austere ses 2,111 1, 294 817 1,674 2,218 1,335 
Int aig hating tal <5 wk Aerie Ba BORDER OO IDR MCI Aen 1, 103 771 332 730 192 777 
Once erie chives os hs calnns ee nats «aay ee oh 9,498 6,348 3, 150 6,452 2e2 1h 4,499 
OCA IO Pele Mccheresaarsehties aarelickesaalal she g 12,354 8, 860 3,494 11, 249 2,755 4,351 
IY EV Gbh ee OFF kenseiaecaes oo On BD OI trons CARTES IARI: SCARE MRI Anata 2,069 1,344 725 1,436 407 1,073 
SPE ilar aez Ta ten GAGE Spat otee COIS E ae oer Cre ies tic cnet: 952 614 338 660 227 470 
IY SPST ao eae elo OIE AEDES RS RO RIA ACR cocarne cans ay oe Batol 1, 633 1,069 564 1, 208 215 1,192 
eyo ca ele (Diol bend OE ain ARMED, Gchve SUE CMG n mer Gn mnie aver 4,714 2,880 1, 834 3,469 913 2,683 
Total, Canada, November, 1946.............----. 34, 625 23,318 1367 26,976 9,166 16,500 
Total, Canada, October, '1946) 0.05.0 000 se eee eee 34,891 24,510 10,381 24,404 7,185 15,065 
Total, Canada, November, 1945................-. 47,613 39, 546 8, 067 33,521 7,344 19,060 


(1) In accordance with a new procedure, all claims pending, both at local and Insurance offices are shown as pending at the 


Insurance ce 
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TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 











“te pr kes coast 
Reasons for Non-entitlement fo) to) ota 

November,} November,| for current 

1945 1946 fiscal year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.............. 02. cece e ee eee ee 3,304 3, 160 26, 238 
Noticapable of and not available for work... 2... -se eels sceienanedncaicceseeccecnes 81 419 1,913 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute... .........-. cece cece eee een e teen cette erences 713 2,146 8,177 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to Work. ......... 00. e cece ee eee eee 36 1,900 3,881 
Discharged for misconduct........... SMe aetgins st a enaab eke achs inn ele ae ekg ho De dae 587 346 2,778 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause............ 0... cece cece eee cece eee e eens 2,239 2,766 19, 864 
MPEG SEASONS OUI. teks ee ad Wate. OUR aire Ue slot s,ce.. offen Seine aI Pats 384 902 4,724 
HL Bros Aa Cpa ae eh A BRN LN og i bassin eA Oo eb peer 7,344 11, 639 67,575 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 





TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, NOVEMBER, 1946 


Number Number Number 


. Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
IETINCE LG WAT TSANG Miler eaat et ak hc Meee by uh le ae Naa tog: UR ee 208 65 4,474 8,181 
INO VATS COLIR. Rae e NEON ie cai oisoten) Sho MeMBc talc cet at VaR Ria att. 1 RO eS 3,979 1,640 79,082 163, 480 
ING wr UNS wiGke imei s 3 Sotenen, sais wos adn sumumdar en s6U,) Ra a Cea 2 DSU, A a 1,461 504 30, 287 63,367 
Qe DOG Un ce NEI (ENN outa cal a Oe URNA, Sc Mec errata: a 5 ROR SU Re 18,470 5, 881 354,374 650, 951 
CON EALION IN MeN i TAN NEHER DE ede EUR. GHMETED Mara UAL RMA,” cc SRN renee Vena 28, 203 8,215 411,210 818, 279 
Manitoba cit cera em alan ak enc Doh | date ie ail an ete Md Sac 3,416 1,332 59,372 116,524 
SASKATCHE WAIT here eas orn tiuislavrl vara onuls aveidivats ate e naatenunlovsuveuel op ansiavele senet 1,331 522 23, 905 45, 855 
eM Novey ag AAS ee) AU IL a a RP Maa 2 RR Ue dp de 2,091 902 39, 219 79,271 
BS TICish: Col is Mele siisls es ite ea a APA MU teas USA mL Ate Sg a 7,516 2,454 138,616 290, 633 
Total)iCanada, November; (19460... ea ue MONS 61,675 21,515 | 1,140,539 | 2,236,541 
Total) Canada’ October, 194G.i oo sone viele Ae hse eR Wee 65,441 20,278 | 1,250,308 | 2,463,677 


‘Total; Canada; November, 1945.) 0)... Ae We ee 61, 193 25,329 1,244,023 | 2,509,610 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


41h HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945, number of the LaBour GAZETTE 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of ques- 
tions which may, from time to time, confront 
Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. In 
addition, they provide a medium for present- 
ing to employers and employees alike brief 
statements of the principles upon which insur- 
ance against unemployment operates in Canada 
and of actual facts in specific cases coming 
before the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
{2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CASE No. CU.-B 69 
(February 14, 1946) 


Held:—A clarmant while in jail, is not incapa- 
citated for work within the meaning of Section 
29 (2) and is not entitled to an extension of 
the two year period for the period of incar- 
ceration. 

The clamant, a single man, 20 years of age, 
was employed at $20.00 per week from Sep- 
tember 1, 1942 until March 18, 1943, when he 
deft his employment voluntarily. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

‘On October 11, 1945, more than two years 
after he left his employment, the claimant 
made an application for benefit. As 180 daily 
contributions had not been paid in respect 
of him while employed in insurable employ- 
ment during the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the date on which he made his claim, 
he applied for an extension of the two-year 
period, under subsection (2) of Section 29 of 


the Act, in order to satisfy the first statutory 
condition. In support of his application he 
alleged that he had been incarcerated in the 
penitentiary from August 23, 1943 until Sep- 
tember 19, 1945. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the applica- 
tion on the ground that the claimant did not 
prove that he came within the provisions of 
subsection (2) of Section 29. The claimant 
appealed to the Court of Referees from the 
decision of the Insurance Officer and the Court 
unanimously allowed the extension of the 
two-year period. 

From this decision the Insurance Officer 
appealed to the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim- 
ant’s application for extension of the two-year 
period should not be allowed and gave as his 
reasons: 


Section 29 (2) of the Act provides that if 
an insured person proves that he was, during 
any period falling within the two years speci- 
fied in the first statutory condition, incapaci- 
tated for work by reason of some specific 
disease or bodily or mental disablement, or 
employed in any excepted employment, or 
engaged in business on his own account, then 
the period of two years may be increased by 
such periods of incapacity or of such employ- 
ment or business engagement, but so as not 
to exceed in any case four years. 


It cannot be said that the claimant, while in 
jail, was incapacitated for work by reason of 
some specific disease or some bodily or mental 
disablement, nor that he was employed in any 
excepted employment or engaged in business 
on his own account. The claimant, therefore, 
does not come within any of the provisions of 
subsection (2) of Section 29 of the Act and the 
extension of the two-year period should not 
have been granted. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Summary 


N November, a steady flow of seasonal 
workers entered the employment market. 
Activity receded considerably in agriculture, 
fishing, transportation and construction. The 
only large-scale expansion offsetting this 
decline was in the logging industry. The high 
wages for woods work was expected to attract 
sufficient manpower to enable the production 
objectives for the season to be reached, thus 
marking the first season since the war started 
that enough woods labour has been obtain- 
able. The high labour turnover, however, 
will continue to be a problem. 


Manufacturing industries were returning to 
normal production, but the problem of filling 
supply shortages had just begun, consequently 
many firms were still unable to regain pre- 
strike activity. The settlement of the 
American coal strike (see p. 9.) removed a 
threat to Canadian supply lines. 


‘The brunt of slackened activity fell most 
heavily on the Prairie and Pacific regions, 
where lack of industrial diversification 
augmented the seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment. Thus the winter months will probably 
bring a growing surplus of workers in the 
seasonal Prairie, Pacific and Maritime regions 
while a scarcity of many types of workers 
will persist in the central provinces. 


Unplaced applicants registered at National 
Employment Service offices rose from about 
134,000 at November 1 to stand at slightly 
more than 146,000 at the end of the month. 
Similarly, the number of workers signing the 
live unemployment register increased sharply 
and during the last six working days of 
November totalled 63,760. During the same 
period, positions available declined by almost 
20 per cent to total slightly less than 110,000 
at the end of November. 


Employment in firms having 15 or more 
employees rose markedly during October, with 
all industries reporting gains except the service 
trades. In many cases the rise was contra- 
seasonal, resulting from delayed production 
following the prolonged strike activity during 
September. The index of employment 
(June 1, 1941=100) rose from 116-5 at the 
beginning of October to 119-1 one month 
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later. At November 1, employment was 
reported at slightly more than 1,860,000, rep- 
resenting the peak to date for 1945 and 1946. 

Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
wage earners in manufacturing increased by 
1-3 cents during October to bring the current 
level to the highest point in the two years 
during which records have been kept. At 
November 1, preliminary estimates reported 
average hourly earnings at 72:7 cents. On 
the other hand, the average hours worked 
per week were reduced practically to stand 
at 42-4 at the beginning of November. 


In the Maritime region, the outlook for the 
winter months was not encouraging. Even 
at peak activity, seasonal employment did not 
greatly lighten the burden of unemployment, 
which had remained relatively the heaviest 
of all regions. With agriculture, fishing, and 
construction activity slowing down, the logging 
industry presented the only outlet for 
expansion. Many farmers and farm workers« 
have found employment in the woods during: 
the winter season. The current shortage of- 
electrical power seriously affected manufac— 
turing in the region. Employment expansion 
may be expected in the wooden shipbuilding 
yards. Fish-packing plants reported a heavy 
labour turnover. Recent favourable weathér 
enabled building construction to progress 
wherever materials and skilled tradesmen were 
available. 


In the Quebec region, the employment 
outlook in manufacturing industries presented 
some uncertainties as some industries have 
been forced to slow down because of lack of 
orders and materials. Firms dependent on 
steel and its products, however, were gradually 
regaining normal production. There was 2 
marked slackening in secondary textile manu- 
facturing due to cancellation of orders. The 
logging industry passed the 25 per cent mark 
of its production objective for the season. 
The supply of manpower for bushwork 
exceeded all expectations this year. Oppor- 
tunities in mining areas continued to be 
curbed by housing shortages. All construe- 
tion tradesmen, except painters, were fully 
employed during November. 
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In the Ontario region some of the released 
seasonal workers were absorbed in labour- 
short factories. Production in previously 
strike-bound plants was returning to normal, 
although some plants indirectly affected had 
not yet re-established supply lines or regained 
full production. It was estimated that 
capacity production would not be reached in 
general until early in the new year. Women 
workers were urgently required especially in 
factory towns. The logging industry was 
nearing its employment peak. The supply 
of manpower improved greatly this year 
although additional pulpwood cutters were 
urgently needed to counteract the heavy 
jJabour turnover. ‘The seasonal recession in 
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winter. The first group of Polish veterans 
seeking farm work arrived during the month. 
In manufacturing, some meat-packing plants 
began seasonal lay-offs earlier than usual 
because of small cattle and hog shipments. 
Improvement in the supply of glass eased 
the situation in the larger sash-and-door 
factories. Construction activity continued 
where weather permitted, and the supply of 
building materials was sufficient. 

The Pacific region reported that the seasonal 
decline had set in sharply during November. 
Fewer employment opportunities were avail- 
able while a steadily increasing number of 
persons were seeking work. Some movement 
of workers to the coastal area from eastern 
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housing and industrial construction began in 
the northern section, but the need for skilled 
construction workers will probably continue 
elsewhere in the region throughout the winter. 

The Prairie region, which is extremely 
sensitive to seasonal fluctuations, reported a 
rising tide of unemployment during November. 
There has been a heavy movement of farm 
workers to the logging camps because of high 


wage incentives, which resulted in a shrinkage © 


of openings in woods work. Replacement 
needs and opening of camps which have been 
inaccessible, however, will undoubtedly pro- 
vide employment opportunities throughout the 
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points was noticed. The placement of Polish 
veterans in agriculture relieved the shortage 
of dairy workers. Opportunities for woods 
work declined in view of the approaching 
Christmas shut-down although highly-skilled 
men continued to be in great demand. The 
base metal mining industry will not under- 
take any winter expansion in employment. 
Metal manufacturing plants gained activity as 
steel supplies improved, and had started the 
production of new equipment for the lumber 
industry. Construction was hampered both by 
material shortages and adverse weather con- 
ditions during the month. 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Nore: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 


eee eee ee ne ere tN ee 
arrearage arene ees eeet erteaiaeeen na TT a SS Ee TTT LL TET INL RI GE Ge foe ain, Gee aA 








Series 
November 
Civilian Non-institutional Population(!)..... (T) 
Civiliam Labour Force(!)...................005 (T) 
Employment— 
Hm ployed (Dammit rosa aaicrtcronie elses eed s or ) 
Index (June 1; 1941=100)i@) 0. oe ee 119-1 
SEO Gen W(2) >. egy ee es ae ia Mas ee rales tare ects Oot ean 1, 862, 451 
Maile (2) Mateus Sia nei etna eae se nei tt 1, 455, 667 
IBemalo(2)isiwnturen tian ween e cht ee Jee 406, 784 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S.............-.. 133, 163 
Vacancies NOLIMed C)iy iis Seer siesta tances oh 38, 285 
Applications for Employment(3)............. 40, 606 
Referrals (Gye panies oie sca eenins See MR Yes e a 28,382 
Placements (2) Lewes eee ae eae aoa aial obsess 17, 591 
Engagements without Referral by N.1.8. (3) 25, 856 
Unemployment— 
Wnreniployed (ye Se Cae ters elas ta telat a (t) 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S. 
dl oy 2) BASE PUR Lar aM arnt ba NI ei RA 143, 970 
A Hell Pet ie eMC POE OUR DST Fen AT ll Cun, A We a t . 112, 278 
SIM ATO ee Sh a Rinne UUs tale a ee Pl ae oe 31, 692 
Unemployment Insurance Claims(‘)......... 57, 036 
Unemployment in Trade Unions.......... % (7) 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly 
Payrolls (June 1, 1941=100)(2)............... 154-0 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings(?).............$ 33-42 
Average Hourly Earnings(5)............... ¢ 72-7 
Average Hours Worked per Week(5)......... 42-4 
Industrial Preduction— 
Index(1935=39 = 100) (8) wae neica cm: cetera 180-2 


1946 1945 
October | September | November| October { September 
(t) 8,792,000 (1) 1) (f) 
(T) 4,977,000 (T) (ft) (T) 
(t) - 4,860, 000 (t) (Tt) (7) 
116-5 114-9 112-0 110-5 113-0 
1, 820, 673 1,793, 875 1,750, 215 1,724, 549 1, 764, 621 
1, 416, 822 1,398, 508 (Tt) (T) tT) 

403, 851 395, 367 (7) (7) 

137, 817 117, 236 129,365 153, 854 162,147 
40,011 42,323 41,016 46, 817 51, 230 
Sune 37,389 60, 496 56, 576 59,178 
27,881 26, 298 36, 907 40,121 40, 956 
17, 580 16,591 28, 130 29,000 30, 211 
26, 049 26, 009 20, 021. 16, 996 15,071 
(t) 117,000 (t) (T) (1) 

142, 467 144, 845 156, 425 128, 667 96,327 

111, 448 113,959 120, 323 95, 576 71,170 
31,024 30, 886 36, 102 33, 091 25, 15 
57, 682 61, 822 61, 565 48,352 28,770 

1-0 (1) (t) 14 (ft) 
149-9 145-9 139-2 137-7 140-6 
33-23 32-81 32-03 32-16 32-11 
71-4 70:6 67-6 67-8 69-2 
42-8 42-7 44-9 44-7 44-1 
184-2 172-5 197-7 210-8 223-9 





(Tt) Not available. 


(1) Estimates based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. All figures represent persons 


14 years of age and over. 


(2) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 
(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. : 
(4) Number of persons signing the Live Unemployment Register during the last six working days of the preceding month. 


(5) Manufacturing only. 
(6) During the month 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of November, 1946 


NACTIVITY in non-agricultural industry 
throughout the Dominion showed a de- 
cidedly upward movement at the beginning of 
November, resulting in part from the settle- 
ment of major industrial disputes which, 
directly and indirectly, had greatly affected 
the situation in recently preceding months. 
The 16,274 establishments co-operating in the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ latest monthly 
survey of employment and payrolls reported 
the addition of 38,844 persons to their staffs, 
which aggregated 1,862,451. The increase, 
amounting to 2-1 per cent, was accompanied 
by that of 2-7 per cent in the weekly salaries 
and wages disbursed at November 1 by these 
establishments. 

The expansion at the date under review, 
which was the third successive monthly 
advance, was the greatest in any month since 
July 1, 1942, and was also the largest ever 
reported at November 1. Heightened indus- 
trial activity at that date is contra-seasonal 
according to the experience of pre-war years. 


Beginning with 1939, however, there have 
been annual increases at the first of November. 
Improvement over October 1 was noted at 
the beginning of November, 1946, in manu- 
facturing and in most of the non-manufactur- 
ing industries. As already stated, the 
settlement of several important industrial 
disputes contributed materially to the marked 
gain im manufacturing. Within that group, 
there were substantial increases in the irom and 
steel and rubber divisions, in which the co- 
operating establishments reported the re-em- 
ployment of 12,500 and 4,600 workers, 
respectively, following the termination of 
strikes. The settlement of disputes was also 
a factor in the smaller but nevertheless import- 
ant advances in animal food, textile, chemical 
and electrical apparatus plants. On the other 
hand, lumber mills and vegetable food-pro- 
cessing showed seasonal curtailment. 
Among the non-manufacturing classes, log- 
ging camps reported the employment of some 
13,900 additional workers; this gain was not 
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equal to those indicated at November 1 in 
either 1945 or 1944.- The number added, 
however, exceeded the average at the time 
of year in the experience of the period since 
1920, although the percentage gain was below- 
normal. Mining, communications, transporta- 


tion, building construction and trade showed 


considerable improvement. The services 
division, on the other hand, released employees 
in a seasonal movement. 


Based on the 1926 average as 100, the 
general index number of employment in the 
eight leading industries at the beginning of 
November was 181-9, as compared with 178-1 
at October 1, 1946, and 171-2 at November 1, 
1945. In 1944, 1943 and 1942, the November 1 
indexes had been 183:8, 188-7 and 183-3, 
respectively. With the exception of those 
three figures, the latest index is the highest for 
November in the record of 26 years. As com- 
pared with November 1, 1945, there was an 
increase of 6-3 per cent, accompanied by that 
of 10-5 per cent in the index of payrolls, 
which at the date under review reached a new 
all-time maximum. 


Since the most recent advance was contrary 
to the usual seasonal movement at the time of 
year, there was a considerable advance in the 
seasonally-adjusted index, which rose from 
169-4 at October 1, to 174-1: at the beginning 
of November. 
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Payrolls 


The employers whose returns were tabulated 
reported the payment of $62,077,582 in salaries 
and wages at November 1, a sum which 
exceeded by 2-7 per cent their disbursements 
of $60,452,152 at the beginning of October. 
The weekly earnings averaged $33.15 at 
October 1 and $33.33 at November 1, 1946, as 
compared with $31.95 at November 1, 1945. 
At the same date in earlier years for which 
statistics are available, the per capita figures 
were as follows: 1944, $32.29; 1943, $31.60; 1942, 
$29.81 and 1941, $27.02. In the period from 
June 1, 1941, when the monthly record of 
earnings was instituted, to November 1, 1946, 
the average weekly earnings of the typical 
person in recorded employment have risen 
32 per cent. 

If the statistics for financial institutions are 
included, the latest survey of employment 
and payrolls shows that the number of persons 
in recorded employment was 1,939,836, as 
compared with 1,900,891 at the beginning of 
October. The sums received as salaries and 
wages by these persons at November 1 were 
stated as $64,825,827, while the October 1 
aggregate was $63,202,306. The average 
weekly earnings per employee in the nine 
industries, including finance, were $33.42; this 
was 17 cents higher than the per capita figure 
indicated at the beginning of October. At 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notr—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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November 1, 1945, the average in the nine 
leading industrial groups was $32.03, while in 
1944, the November 1 figure was $32.30. 
Table II summarizes the latest statistics 
of employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at October 1, 1946, and 
November 1, 1945. Table I contains a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls in 
the period since 1942. The indexes of pay- 
rolls are based on the amounts disbursed by 
the co-operating firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. 
To facilitate comparisons of the trends of 
employment and payrolls, the index numbers 
of employment in these tables have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100. 
Table I shows that, in the period for which 
data are available, there has been an increase 
of 19-1 per cent in the number of persons in 
recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups, while the aggregate weekly 
salaries and wages of these persons have risen 
by 538-8 per cent. Including finance, the gain 
in employment from June 1, 1941, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1946, has amounted to 19-5 per cent, 
and that in payrolls, to 54 per cent. The 
reasons previously given for the relatively 
greater rise in the salaries and wages than in 
employment may again be stated: (1) the 
concentration of workers still found in the 
more highly-paid heavy manufacturing indus- 
tries, in spite of the declines which preceded 
and followed the cessation of hostilities; (2) 
the payment of wartime cost-of-living allow- 
ances to the majority of workers; the rates 
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at which these allowances were calculated were 
increased on more than one occasion before 
their incorporation in the basic wage rates 
from February 15, 1944; (3) the progressive 
up-grading of employees as they gained experi- 
ence; (4) the granting of higher wage rates 
in numerous cases; and (5) reductions in the 
numbers and proportions of women workers. 
These factors have contributed in varying 
degree to the advances of 32 per cent and 
31:1 per cent in the average weekly earnings 
of the persons reported in the eight and the 
nine leading industries, respectively, in the 
period since the record of payrolls was estab- 
lished at June 1, 1941. 


Another interesting fact which may be 
noted is that notwithstanding the curtailment 
in the production of munitions just before 
and after the cessation of hostilities, and the 
widespread losses occasioned by the recent 
strikes, the index of employment in. manu- 
facturing as a whole showed an advance of 
14-2 per cent at November 1, 1946, as com- 
pared with June 1, 1941, accompanied by a 
rise of 46-9 per cent in the reported salaries 
and wages. In the non-manufacturing classes 
taken as a unit, employment increased by 25:5 
per cent from the establishment of the record 
of payrolls to November 1, 1946, while the 
aggregate weekly earnings therein rose by 62-9 
per cent. The decidedly greater gains in the 
non-manufacturing industries generally than 
in manufacturing indicate a situation which 
differs markedly from that which existed 
during the war. 

In regard to the considerable variations in 
the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must again be 


TABLE I._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


SS Se EL ali he re UN Wy ECR es ae ee SE (eS Re aap We ler 
SS Ss 





Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Per Capita Per Capita 
Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
ment Payrolls ment Payrolls 
IN OWT 9 4 Sey ey ah ah Le eae VM Alas UI 123-4 152-0 31-60 137-4 172-7 82-62 
IN OV eo RL EN OSA RAGES SAIN EME Lar UMM REIS ON lua tet ii 120-4 151-0 32-29 131-0 168-1 33-20 
INOW RU LOT GU eayy ut. a PmCMnNr Tay atiasleeeT ea Oi 112-1 139-3 31-95 110-9 139-3 32-64 
DCC TOA be Sai NTE net mnt cit id ie, eae Mi CN 113-4 139-5 31-63 109-6 136-7 32-45 
SADE OU LOA Fore ee oer rane Gaon us er uartia 110-2 127-6 29-92 107-1 121-2 29-49 
Las] ope he: Aina ye AR Cia soon Cie MAL pammatns wee PR 109-5 135-5 31-97 108-8 135-4 82-43 
1. el) SERENE AS OP MLPcalY taal He eta OT Vc 109-4 137-3 82-44 108-7 135-3 32-43 
PATHE RM CORY Nears tanause eM MCN e, dled Natal Ree ae oe ae 110-6 139-1 32-48 110-1 138-7 32-82 
AM OAM cans otic a eee RN eecc ARF nike a ny Cb IN Pe I 110-9 137-6 32-05 110-8 137-1 32-24 
PUTO Ne Mie tote ciie Ayala eat tern Mr Rrerenscle MUarec ta WN ae] ibe 111-3 136-6 31-68 109-9 134-3 31-83 
CATT B ite Bi US eet Aine AE OEMS GR UR MC OMe an te ak HARRY 113-7 141-9 32-25 111-4 138-5 32-37 
PAG DL eich cee Ue Rae POE alc Su Megss ea Pet LAN 113-2 143-1 32-64 109-5 137-5 32-66 
SOD bis ree ee ete rare ae chet ee oe ee ea DN ag ny 114-9 145-6 82-72 111-4 140-1 32-71 
rN EB ET eS he i te YA eee 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of persons Employed at November 1, 1946 by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Average Weekly 
Earnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at November 1 and October 1, 
1946, with Comparative Figures for November 1, 1945, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
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Index Numbers of 





Number of | Aggregate | Average Weekly 


Geographical and Employees| Weekly Earnings at Aggregate 





Industrial Unit Reported Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls 
at, NOWAnE tue NO Villon lara cta aes ee —— 
1946 1946 Nov. ; Oct. ; Nov.} Nov.; Oct. } Nov. | Nov. | Oct3 | Nov. 
1,1946)1, 1946]1, 1945)1, 1946 1,1946}1, 1945}1, 1946/1, 1946/1, 1945 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PRovVINCES 
Maritime Provinces................... 139,461] 4,288,377] 30-75] 30-42} 29-65) 118-6] 115-9] 116-9] 166-4) 160-9) 158-6 
Prince Edward Island) .............. 2,879 §2,270| 28-58] 28-16] 27-28] 130-4] 130-5] 114-9} 170-2) 167-8) 148-3 
INIGVa  SCODIAER coos Net ne toh Etelen os). as 81,259] 2,521,143] 31-03) 30-40] 30-15) 114-8} 110-5] 115-3) 157-3] 148-3) 154-4 
INGw LUNs WACK Saami. othe tiie. « ble oie 55,3231 1,684,964] 30-46] 30-56] 29-00) 124-5) 124-4] 119-9] 181-9] 182-3} 166-3 
Quebec) Fi Sh. ae eta clonic «ale ts 564,208} 18,217,269] 32-29] 32-04] 30-73} 119-8) 117-4) 113-7] 161-2} 156-7] 146-3 
Ontario. eet last Sieeme ss cos 762,610} 25,633,327| 33-61| 33-40] 32-43] 113-8] 111-0] 105-9} 140-8} 136-5) 126-7 
Prairie Provimees..................008- 225,189 7,696,697] 34-18] 34-04] 32-55) 127-5) 125-6] 117-4 164-6} 161-3] 145-5 
INANICO DASE HE. casi Nete cat ne Bites ee ale 103, 467 3,516, 632} 33-99] 33-95} 32-48] 125-7) 123-2] 116-6 161-0} 157-4] 143-0 
Saskatchewan save cs cc, cttoedsth este ss 45,354 1,503,732] 33-16] 33-06] 31-25) 126-3) 122-8) 114-3 161-3} 156-4} 141-6 
TATDOrtae Went tle Cte cs ek otek ies «cle ot 76,368| 2,676,333) 35-05] 34-72] 33-41] 130-6] 130-3] 120-2] 171-6} 169-6) 151-5 
British Columbia..................... 170,983] 6,241,912] 36-51! 36-73] 35-07] 134-5) 132-9] 127-9] 172-9] 171-8) 158-6 
CANAD Ave ye. oe cert 66! ols ae 1,862,451] 62,077,582] 33-33] 33-15) 31-95} 119-1] 116-6} 112-1] 153-8 149-8} 139+3 
(b) Curries 
Montreal ial ce ech as s.< 2 bles 2.0, 9 273,495} 9,109,881] 33-31] 32-84] 32-20] 123-5] 122-7] 116-9] 160-6] 157-3) 147-8 
Quebec: City wes. ch mee, totes sole aie 25,777 739,557) 28-69] 28-46) 29-05} 106-8) 106-0} 115-7 146-2! 144-0) 160-2 
OTODbO se ore ct te we ote rete cote 241,864] 8,160,352) 33-74] 33-51] 32-64] 118-5] 116-2} 114-0) 148-7 144-4] 138-6 
OEUS Wi eon eee anne aes te et soe seve ste cehe tess 24,000} . 737,027} 30-71| 29-30] 28-55] 119-9] 119-5) 105-6] 159-4) 151-5) 130-4 
EE ao wl) k roo ids, oh eNan cater eae AR ERS RABE PI 51,590 1,697,258] 32-90] 32-59] 82-42] 96-5] 87-8) 104-5 115-7| 104-1) 122-9 
Windsor ri Sed SiN OE nC) BS) SIMIAN ST a 33,199 1,228,193} 36-99} 35-86] 39-39] 104-7] 99-9} 70-6 102-6} 95-0} 73-6 
Winnipeg yates tonic ceearhicn csc cect} 67,815 2,096,031] 30-91} 30-77} 29-77} 130-9} 127-3] 119-6 158-8] 153-7] 140-4 
WANCOUV EI tate er eitie tere a aly sieve, eicicloe 76,356 2,640,337] 34-58} 24-34] 33-62] 147-1] 143-8] 146-2 192-5] 186-8] 186-0 
EL Gia re serves eore Pear eiacaan ie Sia acs 23,013 686, 729| 29-84] 29-97] 29-36) 130-9] 126-0) 136-2 170-5} 164-8} 175-9 
SPC TON MeL sed eeeais aint etweiele ote 12, 804 379,344] 29-63] 30-02] 28-39] 121-7] 124-3] 120-6] 166-6 172-4] 158-5 
SHErOLOO KO Mee rate aie ey elon + ate vials 9,969 275,357| 27-62] 28-53] 26-99] 110-4] 109-0] 102-7) 146-7 149-5} 132-1 
MEECOUEULVOES (oy lee ere te alee oie cree erase ats 10, 289 327,913] 31-87] 31-99} 29-08] 124-4] 124-3] 109-6 153-3} 153-8] 123-5 
Katchener-Waterloomaiieiey. fo. soc eae 17, 784 527,393] 29-66] 30-84] 30-33] 118-9} 100-6] 113-9 154-8] 136-3] 151-8 
ONG ONES er ates cee he oie ee ee ola 24,323 769,241] 31-63] 31-44] 30-40] 136-3] 135-0} 116-0 168-7} 166-1] 139-4 
Ft. Williata-Pt, PATE UUT re erie ceeaia 10,612 378,642] 35-68] 36-73] 35-21] 75-2) 74-6] 77-6 100-2} 102-3} 102-1 
ROMINA ess se chee s caldaths.s Aeon 11,366 338,257| 29-76] 29-90] 28-06} 125-0} 120-1] 116-7 160-9} 155-4] 142-9 
Saskacoone- wee tesee rea eae ie 7,570 925,556} 29-80] 30-11) 27-69] 151-8] 149-2] 136-6] 205-3} 203-9} 171-6 
Caled sae. coe ees Uy, Melia oh 20,067 653, 847| 32-58] 32-54] 31-60) 126-3] 126-1) 114-8} 157-2 156-7] 1389-9 
Widmonton. 2 eeeesiectinns «veils ame ers 19,732 609,817] 30-90] 31-06] 29-49] 143-4] 134-8) 134-5} 181-6] 171-7) 162-6 
VA CLOLUG He etirtee De sterce tate sia ai ole otetits stoves oie 13,305 423,346] 31-82| 31-23) 31-53) 155-3) 152-1] 158-5] 196-9} 189-2) 200-1 


(c) INDUSTRIES 


Manufacturing i). vees iene seine serene 1,007,503} 33,734,657] 33-48] 33-18 32-64] .114-2) 112-1] 110-9} 146-9] 143-0) 139-3 
Dra plevGooasl incase canis sche. as 452,946] 16,212,888} 35-79} 35-43] 35-60} 106-5) 103-3 105-9] 185-3) 129-9] 134-5 
Non-Durable Goods...........::+++- 530,724| 16,592,852} 31-26) 31-08] 29-84) 121-1] 120-1 115-8] 160-1) 157-8} 145-7 
Electric Light and Power............ 23, 833 928,917} 38-98] 38-11] 36-85} 124-5} 126-4) 108-9 149-5] 148-3) 124-3 

UB ed abit ce Aa ae Sk Re NIN Aa ers ORIG 87,008 2,628,072] 30-20] 30-54] 26-22} 181-7] 152-7] 175-0) 275-4 234-0) 230-7 

IMT Tian Oo Grtte aee are OE arc ite ke ess Feo see 73,968 2,968,778] 40-14] 40-25] 38-67} 88-5] 87-2] 81-7 112-4} 111-0} 100-2 

CommuUnicationsieee eo Fen ade ete cals 41, 226 1,377,067] 33-40] 33-07] 82-01] 157-9} 156-3) 128-8 193-8] 189-8] 152°3 

Mransnortationee fais. © <ceicies cite caeiers 173, 801 7,174,814] 41-28] 41-54] 38-60} 137-3] 134-8) 128-9 173-2] 171-0) 155-0 

Construction and Maintenance 395, 902 6,376,541] 32-55] 32-18] 30-76] 109-7} 109-5) 94-0) 155-8 153-7) 126-8 

SerVICOSE he... bee Soe chelsea atic alas 57,013 1,249,332] 21-91} 21-59} 20-21) 131-0] 136-5} 123-2 178-2) 183-1} 154-7 

EWE CE he EAE Baer Jone O een Has 5 226,029 6,568,221] 29-06] 29-03] 27-27} 128-2) 125-5) 115-9 158-2] 154-6] 134-3 

Kight Leading Industries............ 1,862,451] 62,077,582] 33-33] 33-15) 31-95) 119-1] 116-6 112-1] 153-8] 149-8] 189-3 

UINATICO Te cereal ieee sisvsiess sie ste arela 77,385 2,748,245] 35-51) 35-59] 34-14] 128-4] 128-3) 116-0 158-2] 158-3] 137-4 

Total—Nine Leading Industries 1,939,836] 64,825,827] 33-42) 33-25] 32-03] 119-5] 117-1] 112-3] 154-0) 150-1 139-2 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 

(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

i=} 
3 
© & es 8 os E 3s 
paren < ge ae) aS ° Q 5 4 we) 
@ | 32 | 88e] ef é by Badal "ies ar Sia Nee eo ea ea pat? as 
2 | BS |£58| 58 | 5B g 2 | er ee ae ES 
S) So, | hible |,..20 | 2m o Oi, \apGnts = a < moO 
Nov TASS RA ce... 3 112-9 ni Sp I Ga ee Cs 5 oe |h, e e 111-9 111-6 B25 Sy eS acy. 2 AE Ae ee ee 105-4 
INOWeHh LOSI pore : 103-0 PUGEOR See apne ace stem 96-2 98-1 1 PAZ EVA Da II baa LRA CH cops ta 98-9 
ING Vent 193 2 ae 84-7 BG Behe aicaneweebsetanes that eet eh 83-6 84-2 OT 6 NRE: SRN ee 77°38 
Novell (1088.02 oo ents 91-3 EU as A RR A dL en a 92-2 91-4 OAE OR Be ocilacte eee ain esate teres 84-0 
ING yess cian ee 100-2 aU 8 Be rT a Da eV || 98-0 103-6 OGRO! fees eee ee momar 94-1 
NOVA eos bere 107-7 aD Te Coat Ua oe ic tek OORT 7. ec ee 105-0 110-0 LOS eid odeentemen be fran yy eons [yg intima 101-8 
Navel OSG. wae cae 111-0 Ye) ae RAR Weta WS SH bray 110-3 112-8 LOGE OG [REO CMe corneal ise la papdey 8 105-4 
INO vale OS 74am 125-2 127-3 83-0 124-9 132-8 180-5 130-4 106-2 99-3 115-9 110-5 111-5 
INOVeel IGS. ois cee 114-6 112-6 95-0 123-6 100-3 119-7 115-0 108-1 97-6 132-2 108-1 107-5 
INGvael(19895...8 eee 123-6 117-9 101-1 126-9 108-1 131-5 124-4 112-7 103-1 124-3 120-0 115-5 
Noval, 19405. sia) 129-2 133-8 134-0 142-4 123-4 148-7 142-5 119-7 110-5 123-5 131-6 126-3 
INOVaL 194d woe 167-6 179-6 112-8 198-1 160-7 177-1 173-0 136-1 130-1 134-7 146-5 149-4 
Nove 9425. 6 0. 183-3 189-0 108-0 214-1 162-6 198-1 185-2 140-2 138-0 135-6 146-6 187-2 
INoVael 10485. 2.5 ste: 188-7 194-1 121-6 216:3 170-4 206-2 187-4 148-1 142-1 138-8 163-6 193-8 
Nova 21944... hee: 183-8 187-1 132-3 204-5 168-3 196-7 185-9 148-1 143-9 141-8 158-5 182-5 
INOVWe 15210452) S25ke 171-2 178-2 123-1 193-6 161-8 178-8 170-8 150-6 145-4 145-9 161-7 172-5 
Deere OL. Mee), 173-2 186-7 124-9 199-5 174-1 179-4 173-1 153-6 148-1 148-5 165-4 171°5 
Jane 1 1946... el eh es 168-2 169-5 120-4 176-2 164-1 171-8 172-2 150-6 144.3 143-4 164-0 163-7 
RSME Wty, ais pee me. 167 2 165-7 122-2 172-3 159-9 170-4 173-9 145-7 140-1 136-2 160-4 159-8 
IVES AL Aah 8s i FR 167-0 164-4 125-1 172-1 157-0 171-8 173-6 145-3 139-7 135-7 160-0 156-4 
a) 6) el ba fl as Peps lapiow en ava 168-9 168-8 127-5 173-0 166-0 172-5 175-5 146-8 141-5 136-3 161-6 160-7 
Marea ad Sis At hers & 169-3 167°8 133-7 176-1 159-2 179-3 176-7 149-1 142-4 143-3 163-0 163-9 
UTC kee es a 169-9 172-9 132-2 180-4 165-7 174-8 178-4 153°3 144-3 149-4 169-6 139-3 
Vil eel 4d Pease cee 173-6 176-0 136-0 184-1 168-2 175-4 179-6 158-2 148-4 1538-3 176-3 162-2 
PAT On Mae ie See ok 172-8 168-4 142-4 iii 158-8 177-5 174-8 161-0 150-4 156-5 179-9 170-4 
Sepbevs ee ay, wuthes 175-5 171-9 146-4 178-4 165-1 181-4 176-1 162-0 151-9 157-0 180-5 176-9 
Octal see ee 178-1 176-7 139-8 185-5 167-8 184-7 179-0 161-1 153-6 156-5 175-3 179-3 
INOW sek Po eet es 181-9 180-7 139-7 192-7 168-0 188-4 183-6 163-6 156-8 160-9 175-6 181-5 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at November 1, 
OSG. Mewes 100-0 7-5 0-1 4-4 3-0 30-3 40-9 12-1 5-6 2-4 4-] 9-2 





Notre:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the 


proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 


number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


pointed out that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently 
associated with variations in the age groups. 
In general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the earn- 
ings are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is obviously a factor of outstanding 
importance. 


The Sex Distribution of the Persons in Recorded 
Employment 

Employment for men and women workers 
showed expansion at November 1 as compared 
with October 1, but the increase among the 
former sex was on a scale greatly exceeding 
that among women. This situation partly 
resulted from seasonal causes, but was also 
due in part to the termination of the indus- 


trial disputes which had been a factor of 
outstanding importance in recently-preceding 
surveys. The increase in the eight leading 
industries at November 1 amounted to 38,844, 
or 2-1 per cent; of the persons added to the 
reported working forces, 36,562, or over 94 
per cent were men, the women taken on 
numbering less than 2,300. Establishments in 
the nine leading industries showed a gain. of 
38,945 employees as compared with October 1; 
of these, 36,718 were men, and 2,227 were 
women, there being an increase of 2:5 per 
cent among the former sex, and of 0:5 per 
cent among the latter. The proportions in 
this group of industries were 772 men and 228 
women per 1,000 employees, as compared with 
768 and 232 per 1,000 respectively, a month 
earlier. 


There were important increases as compared 
with October 1, in the number of men reported 
in manufacturing and in logging, mining, 
communications, transportation and _ trade. 
Among female workers, there was practically 
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TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















1Relative Oct. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 
Industries Weight 1946 1945 1943 1939 
Manufacturingo 223 23 eee ae. 54-1 191-8 188-4 186-3 230-8 122-1 
Animal products—edible................++6- 2-7 253-0 242-2 243-4 202-3 149-0 
Furanid productsi’.... once sone se ete cna s 0-2 173-6 166-8 147-9 124-8 114-3 
Leather-andi products . vga oko A oee o> Sete 1-8 159-1 157-6 146-1 136-7 123-1 
Boots angdsshoes. wusees cake aber ame eter 1-1 146-7 145-3 134-8 123-6 121-6 
Lamber products eacitec ks ctone seca ee setters 4-0 137-7 140-1 125-5 120-7 88-2 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 2-2 115-9 120-4 104-6 98-4 76-0 
Purnitureis so cact nein asi ace cee ere 0-8 161-2 157-9 139-3 108-1 90-8 
Other lumber products.................. 1-0 197-1 196-9 190-5 216-6 126-0 
Musical instrumentsiic gels las beeen 0-04 38-6 38-5 32-5 51-5 58-4 
Plant products—edible..................008. 3-7 207-1 228-3 182-8 170-3 146-6 
Pulpendipaper productste. Geos; eee ee 5-7 167-6 167-3 150-0 135-0 113-9 
‘Pulp ang papelnss «daca conti cies ei ecusteiene 2-5 151-4 153-4 133-9 122-0 102°3 
Raper productsiatees's aes thee ee nece ast 1-1 252-9 250-3 232-1 210-4 146-7 
Prnting\and publishing yc. ices... ys 2-1 160-3 157-8 143-6 12h 117-6 
Rubber proQuets ails coca ac + oe ceiieal dete 1-0 150-5 113-8 176-1 135-7 115-6 
Vextile productar. tess canter raster tee meres 7-8 167-6 165-3 161-5 156-6 134-0 
Thread; yarnand ‘cloth; .. cece. 2-9 -0 169-0 161-1 156-7 144-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth.............. 1-1 8 107-0 110-2 112-8 109-5 
Woollen yarn and cloth............. 0-8 5 189-4 173-6 169-5 156-6 
Artificial silk and silk goods........ 0-7 -6 714-1 632-0 561-7 478-8 
Hosiery and knit goods.) 022.2 3)...... 1:3 2 157-1 153-0 144-0 136-9 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 2-8 “1 164-3 164-7 158-2 126-0 
Other textile products’. ...:3........-:.. 0-8 6 169-7 165-7 171-1 123-3 
ODA CCOP Els ane etre gate ce eee eactiie ee a ers 0-6 1 124-4 131-3 133-1 98-8 
IBEVerages Tiyaks «Sele tin State Mare tebe 0-9 -0 312-0 292-6 238-4 181-3 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 2-3 -8 315-6 354-6 626-5 177-2 
Clay, glass and stone products.............. 1-0 3 160-2 150-1 137-6 99-4 
Blectric light and powers sos). -a ns sess seine 1-3 6 189-4 163-2 145-0 143-6 
Blectrical apparatusis oo << s.sc: cise o> eiessausiele 2+2 “4 270-1 267-3 328-0 138-8 
[ron and steeliproducts).) a... ec ss ois 14-8 -6 194-2 208-6 351-1 107-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products....... 1-9 -9 182-4 225-2 266-1 151-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........ 1-4 3 237-8 217-6 239-0 123-4 
Agricultural implements................ 0-8 9 166-0 149-6 128-5 60-1 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............. 5:5 3 161-8 154-4 303-4 94-8 
Automobiles and parts.............. 2-0 -8 236-0 168-5 298-4 139-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... iboas -1 475-1 836-7 1654-5 62-4 
esting applianeesa sy: cate cote restae eae 0-3 “7 194-6 183-0 168-5 142-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........ 0:5 6 181-1 224-5 310-1 131-6 
Foundry and machine shop products.... 0-5 8 215-3 197-2 275-6 124-4 
Other iron and steel products........... 2-6 +3 217-1 229-0 432-5 119-9 
Non-ferrous metal products............-.... 2°3 “1 285-2 293-4 502-9 166-3 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 0-9 208-8 212-0 215-7 213-0 168-5 
Miscellaneous mec pte: tac: eerie io cliente 0-9 290-4 281-5 295-2 372-9 152-3 
Pros sir Oe i Me oh eres |) ream Le Oe 4-7 287-6 241-7 77-1 182-6 206-4 
VERMA ARES eS epee A) SRE ae etre Mote en te 4-0 156-8 154-5 144-7 155-4 171-0 
Cea TRO 0 Aer et OS tee te ara ode eae hs 1-4 -7 93-7 90-9 97-5 94-4 
MetatliG OFes mer ald tae sickens e ernie cee meee shs 1-9 4 262-6 246-9 283-8 353-6 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 0-7 -8 197-2 169-9 154-0 143-7 
Communications... 02.0.0... 00 cece eee ces 2°2 5 151-9 125-2 165-3 86-7 
AW Eragenolechs 525 5 pele 4 erode CL ene ele 0-4 3 137-7 138-6 130-3 100-0 
WRGLEDNONES tes Be os ay Sts es See Gia oe ents + 1-8 “9 155-0 121-1 98-4 83-0 
Transportation ey sage ey ef oaeeeik eae saci 9-3 7 133-2 127-4 119-4 90-6 
Street railway cartage and storage.......... 3-1 9 219-0 200-9 176-2 133-5 
Steamyrralwavancen dierent eo sees meet el 4-8 -9 110-5 109-9 105-3 79-2 
Shipping and Stevedoring. » .4.)...0o= aeecl ages 1-4 3 114-2 106-6 107°4 86-1 
‘Construction and Maintemamce............... 19-5 5 152-2 130-7 135-3 117-6 
ES UELCUN ee OR eee ce eS Bore ee Reena 4.] -0 165-6 134-4 140-8 85-1 
Da biCd oR meinicely wart cilia, is ae Ec aa a ne ee 4-3 ‘7 201-8 162-4 173-0 209-1 
TR UINAW VSIA UE cotks chenchc 5c Cet he aie Eee 2 Re ONS eae 2-1 “1 91-7 98-3 94-9 64-5 
SP CLV ICES ee eae ee Os ee eae ac age oY 3-9 5 230-1 210-5 200-4 135-2 
Hotels and restaurants s'5 0 75222 gas) 2 > oer 2-0 3 238-4 206-9 202-5 129-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..........-...--- 1-0 8 228-7 217-4 196-8 145-9 
fA EL Cc be RU |e) SRE ies | ty, er eee 12-2 6 196-8 181-7 162-2 140-2 
1 ESSEC MORRIS) S04 RG 7 DiS: SE ltt RS aN 8-9 “1 204-0 188-6 171-3 144-8 
Wiltolesple penn... See, LORRI cc karen geoall 3-3 -0 180-0 165-0 138-9 128-1 
Fight Leading Industries..................... 169-0 -9 178-1 171-2 188-7 123-6 
PINAR COR, Rieke eet tere hist  oMeeepems senegs 1 148-9 134-7 1 Pe eS Soin aie 
Bankstana tush companies:. 4.0 g.. 5-22 0an-- > ieemtean ee 2 150-3 137-4 120 a7 Alene eter 
Brokerage and'stock market)... 7....55.0:..).¢2-2%-2:00= -2 245-8 200-5 39 al ibs eae ar a ee 
TG ESEDUEZ EOS hg RUG AE RR RS Se leek BIE I -9 141-3 127-2 1 9 ll Nee 
Nine Leading Industries...................20-|.0.0e eee eee 180-3 176-7 169-4 MSD OGAP I Shc: css 








1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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no general change in employment in manu- 
facturing. Seasonal activity in logging and 
trade provided work for larger numbers of 
women, while there was a small increase in 
communications. The numbers of women 
reported in construction and finance were 
almost the same as at October 1, but services 
showed decided seasonal curtailment in 
employment for women. 

Information for November 1 of earlier 
years is not available. The trend in the 
employment of women between October 1 and 
November 1 is no doubt retrogressive, so that 
the seasonal factor invalidates a comparison 
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of the latest figures with those obtained in 
the periodical surveys of sex distribution which 
were made at October 1 in 1945 and preceding 
years since 1941. It is nevertheless interesting 
to note that since October 1, 1945, there has 
been an increase of some 155,800 men in the 
number in recorded employment, but a 
decline of approximately 12,450 women. The 
ratios per 1,000 persons in recorded’ employ- 
ment had then been 747 in the case of men 
and 253 in the case of women. 

The employment of women had reached its 
highest point at October 1, 1944, when such - 
workers had constituted 261 per 1,000 persons 


TABLE V.—THE SEX DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS IN RECORDED EMPLOYMENT IN THE PROV- 
INCES, THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL CITIES, AND THE NINE MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 


GROUPS, AS AT APRIL 1 





Geographical and Industrial Unit 









Men 
No. 
(a) Provinces 
mieritimnd: Prow mee §).6 «sk phavti'ck choad MAA es oe ee 122, 190 
Prince) Hdward Island’ ge. eo aN a 2,412 
Nova Scobiany er Phe ake oe ai edaien Fe Oe 72, 204 
New Brunswick is (pun ae aaa Ea 47, 574 
SDBOTIOG TNE os lee ee sare aD Odea oO aa 447,511 
A CR AEA ea ot TOE RY ar H(t GLO i 599, 857 
Prairie Provinces... 52% 62 es os och aie eee om 185, 664 
Manitoba isan! ice sian! oo 7) 9 Ua A SN ial 82, 700 
Saskatchewan ecient eel ask omelet i abut 38,289 
ID OTtA ac lacy beta ce ER ak te, Ven lke ae 64, 675 
BreGeh Colum big. oi oh. 5. eck hee ale 141,770 
CORRS Aha oh oss Re 1,496,992 
(b) Crrizs 
Manica es ies so s)eh ca mala ale 5 Gade Uadticvea An dicta 200, 442 
BU) eR PE TON ae Oe 8c Le Doe CUNT Sieg 19, 256 
Toronto........ SiN sa /diabene Vale aH es ea Cte SRE, so Re 170, 032 
8 TOME De a RE Ea ih, Sint engt an MRE ILES 1771 9) 17,976 
Ebert Gon Seu le ae ra cle a Baa ere 38, 069 
Windsor crs Pedy Weld eae. OSL UR ee eee 28, 426 
Winnings (mila smh lida ant lial bl sae NAMM aaa 49,159 
ANCOUV OLR er Male sy eros eS elev, wuMenmte A TIN ug 57, 923 
BUHEAX. aA eRe em be dil UPA ea 16, 766 
DONE SOR. Mab ha Lee, etl a ee al). bay 9, 182 
BHEPPTOOKe, ews, Siz eve Reng ene ON 6,308 
We ditioe: HRV eran douse at eth cemree hs | OA abe, iv PRA 7,792 
Kitehenor:-Waterloon. ais. ci cee nckeia cc ek ie ee 12,255 
Redon ar ai teas FBS Hah OAM ar gee Wh Btw 16, 686 
POW diam-Pt Arthur sss am out emda ads . 6 lbs oe 9,011 
ECS aa A AL” SP el SR a AO MeN oe 8 6,794 
Besbaroon mamas Js, eM No tel dal hme gia HOmhge 5, 0D2 
CLE gant 9) i RENN (ETC ee SRG Bi 15, 171 
RON TOnE Oe ei Le cm ame Es penne hw 13,748 
VGC GNI SEOE NO Bless ees ces ee! Ke teem) diel 9,935 
(c) InpDusTRIEs 
Mumiiacruming enn. aoe ee Ne, ae et 768, 877 
Dura le Graodst ii bho, Ot ee ee LN 401, 350 
De IBTADLOURTOGIB oi. eek Ae Nah cn de lhe th 846, 260 
Hilectric Lishtand Powers!) .. 0... kee... 21, 267 
LOST OE gE A a Oa he ihe 85, 517 
Mining. . AO. She, Ht 3 6 SMOOE NCRs Rois EAP GREG cote) ce meapRe tees 72,342 
Cormmanications \ A dokeay? sees nactek ten ew, 18, 692 
PRCABEDOTUDLION Ae. ci Ae eh at. a cla gs 162, 459 
Construction and Maintenance....................... 192, 443 
SEL Ma OE ot a Ee SR RD 25, 792 
CPD Meme Rs Or sti se gt deta 129, 545 
Eight Leading Industries....................000007) 1,455,667 
i st eS SiON SRE AT TSA PL Ten oe Seta NAL Ge Atel g 
PAHNCe MS Cale It , oet ge icine Se 41,325 
Total—All Industries. ....3......0.005.0005.0..0. 00, 1,496,992 


TO NOVEMBER 1, 1946 





Nov. 1, 19462 Oct. 1, 1946 Sept. 1, 1946 























Women Women| Men .|Women| Men |Women 
No. PIC, EAC; PEGs LAG XG 
21,419 85-1 14-9 85-0 15-0 84-8 15-2 

75-5 24-5 75°2 24-8 75:3 24-7 
bi 325 86-4 13-6 86-3 oad 86-1 13-9 
9,312 83-6 16-4 83-9 16-1 83-7 16-3 

137, 972 76-4 23-6 76-2 23-8 76°3 23-7 

198, 438 75-1 24-9 74-5 25-5 74.9 25-1 
50, 603 78-6 21-4 78-7 21-3 78°7 21-3 
25, 766 76-2 23-8 76-8 23-2 76°8 23-2 
9,895 79°5 20-5 79-6 20-4 79°7 20-3 
14, 942 81-2 18-8 80-7 19-3 80-7 19-3 
34, 412 80-5 19-5 80-0 20-0 79-8 20-2 

442,844 77-2 22-8 76-8 23-2 77-0 23-0 
89, 160 2 30-8 69-1 30-9 70-0 30-0 
7,778 -2 28-8 71-1 28-9 71-1 28-9 
89, 239 -6 34-4 65-5 34-5 66-0 34-0 
9,706 +9 35-1 64-9 35-1 65-3 34-7 
14,827 -0 28-0 69-5 30-5 70-0 30-0 
5, 435 +9 16-1 83-4 16-6 83-5 16:5 
22, 628 5 31-5 69-2 30-8 69-0 31-0 
21,739 “7 27:3 72-1 27-9 71-7 28-3 
6, 247 9 27-1 72:7 27-3 73-1 26-9 
3, 622 -7 28-3 72-2 27-8 70-9 29-1 
3, 661 3 36-7 62-5 31:5 62-7 37-3 
2,497 7 24-3 75-8 24-2 76-6 23-4 
5, 529 “9 31-1 66-2 33-8 66-4 33°6 
7, 637 6 31-4 68-5 31-5 69-3 30-7 

1,601 “9 15-1 85-1 14-9 85-0 15-0 
4, 572 8 40-2 61-1 38-9 61-2 38-8 
2,018 3 26-7 73°6 26-4 72-5 27-5 
4,896 6 24-4 75°5 24-5 75-7 24-3 
5, 984 7 30-3 69-1 30-9 69-9 30-1 
3,370 7 25-3 73-9 26-1 74°3 25-7 

238, 626 +3 23°7 75-9 24-1 76-4 23-6 
51, 596 “6 11-4 88-3 11-7 88-4 11-6 

184, 464 +2 34-8 64-9 85-1 65-5 34-5 
2, 566 +2 10-8 89-4 10:6 89-6 10-4 

1,491 98-3 1-7 98-2 1-8 98-1 1-9 
1,626 97-8 2-2 97-6 2-4 97-5 2°5 
22,534 45-3 54-7 45-3 54-7 45-6 54°4 
11, 342 93-5 6-5 93-2 6-8 93-0 7-0 
38, 460 98-2 1-8 98-2 1-8 98-1 1-9 
Slegot 45-2 54-8 45-6 54-4 45-9 54-1 
96, 484 57-3 42-7 58-1 41-9 58-0 42-0 

406,784 18-2 21-8 77-8 22-2 78-0 22-0 
36, 060 53-4 46-6 53-3 46-7 53-5 46-5 

442,844 47-2 22-8 76-8 23-2 77-6 23-0 





1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and _ steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 


instruments and clay, glass and stone 
the axception of electric light and power. 


2'The November data are 


products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries with 


subject to revision. 
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reported in the eight leading industries, and 
271 per 1,000 in the nine major industrial 
divisions. The seasonal influence and the 
completion or the curtailment of war work 
are factors of the greatest importance in the 
declines since indicated in the numbers and 
the ratios of women workers, and _ these, 
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together with the marked expansion in the 
employment of men in the non-manufacturing 
industries which has followed the termination 
of the war, have resulted in smaller propor- 
tions of women workers in recorded employ- 
ment at November 1, 1946, than in any earlier 
survey of sex distribution. 


Hours and Earnings, November 1, 1946 


N increase in the wage rates of hourly- 
rated wage-earners in manufacturing in- 
dustry is reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics to have occurred between 
October 1 and November 1, 1946. The rise 
was from 71:4 cents to 72:7 cents. The latter 
figure is the highest that has been attained 
in the two years during which these statistics 
have been recorded. 

During the same period, average hours 
declined from 42:9 per week to 42:4. As a 
result, average weekly earnings rose less than 
did hourly wages, from $30.63 to $30.82. At 
November 1, 1945, average weekly earnings 
had been $30.31; this is only the second 
occasion in the comparatively brief record 
that the weekly average earnings have been 


greater than those indicated 12 months earlier. » 


The wages indicated at November 1, 1944, 
had amounted to $32.55, the hours then 
reported having been a good deal longer, 
partly as a result of much overtime. The 
wartime industrial distribution of wage- 
earners had then also been more favourable 
to the higher average in manufacturing as a 
whole. 


Hours Worked—The hours worked in the 
co-operating factories in the week of Novem- 
ber 1 totalled 31,313,794, as compared with 
30,916,228 in the week of October 1. These 
figures, especially the latter, were affected 
directly and indirectly by industrial disputes 
in certain industries. In the durable manu- 
factured goods division the hours were given 
as 15,127,566, exceeding by 3-1 per cent the 
aggregate reported for in the week of 
October 1. In the light manufactured goods, 
the total was 16,186,228; as compared with 
16,246,292 indicated in the preceding survey, 
there was a loss of 0-4 per cent in the hours 
worked. The decline was partly due to 
seasonal causes, but partly resulted from the 
shortened working week established in a 
number of industries in newly negotiated 
agreements. 

The statistics of average hours worked and 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing in 
the period for which data are available are 
summarized in Table I. 


The hours reported in manufacturing as a 
whole averaged less by half an hour than in 
the week of October 1, the latest mean being 
42-4 hours per week. This was decidedly 
lower than the averages of 44-9 and 46-3 
hours in the week of November 1 in 1945 and 
1944, respectively. In the heavy manufac- 
turing industries, the average hours fell from 
42-8 in the week of October 1 to 42-5 in 
that of November 1, 1946, as compared with 
45°3 at November 1, 1945, and 47:0 at 
November 1, 1944. In the light manufactured 
goods industries, the hours averaged 42-4, 
or rather lower than the mean of 42:9 at 
October 1, 1946; the averages at November 1 
in 1945 and 1944 had been 44-6 and 45-3 
hours, respectively. The lower figures more 
recently indicated partly reflect the influence 
of industrial disputes, but to a greater degree, 
are due to a lessening in the standard hours 
worked per week in many establishments and 
industries. 


Hourly Earnings—As already stated, the 
increase in the aggregate of weekly wages 
reported at November 1 as having been paid 
to the hourly-rated personnel in the co- 
operating factories amounted to 3-1 per cent, 
the disbursements rising from $22,080,681 in 
the week of October 1, to $22,774,798 in 
the period under review. Manufacturers of 
durable manufactured goods _ distributed 
$11,981,598, as compared with $11,410,163 at 
October 1. In the non-durable manufactured 
goods industries, the wages totalled $10,793,205, 
as compared with $10,670,518 in the preceding 
period of observation. The increase amounted 
to five per cent in the former group of 
industries, and to 1:1 per cent in the latter. 
The payment of higher wage rates in certain 
industries was partly responsible for the 
advances, to which heightened employment 
also contributed. 


The average of hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing as a whole, standing at 72-7 cents 
at the date under review, was the highest in 
the record of 25 months; the mean at 
October 1, 1946, had been 71:4 cents, and 
those at November 1 in 1945 and 1944, 67-5 
and 70-3 cents, respectively. If the industrial 
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distribution of workers indicated in the In the heavy manufactured goods division, 
autumn of 1944 had continued into the post- the average of hourly earnings at November 1, 
war period the average rate of hourly earnings 1946, was 79-2 cents, as compared with 77-8 
in manufacturing as a whole at November 1, cents at October 1, 74-8 cents at November 1, 
1946, would have exceeded 75 cents. 1945, and 77-7 cents at November 1, 1944. 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING 








f Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 

Week Preceding. All Non- All Non- 

Manu- ioe Durable Manu- treble Durable 

factures Goods factures Goods 

no. no no. c c ec 

BT aren OAS Soe bree ad Boo CE es alts, Dearne 46-3 47-0 45-3 70-3 77-7 60-1 

LIP TRIS ty We 2 SU Reg RNR VIBE Lt NE A 28 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 

FAM TOAD he ee ac mies Le RAR ee 39-6 39°7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 

ea he ides Fo se eh ace ny veins UY Bi, lineal, edhe: 45-4 46-0 44.7 70-1 77-8 60-3 

AVIRA Ly hee NCO Dede ce nd ag thes en ey SLC, ba Ore 45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77-8 60-3 

Oy Fi yo a 2 ee Pm ae LY AS 2 43-6 44-2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
WY Eig Oe RL 0 eRe ae ree Mea aac nerie, Ree ay 45-5 46-2 44-5 70:5 78-2 60-9 

LET EeVSS 3 TSUN CaN bs SACI ALAM Nabi LU a ee 44.3 44.7 43-9 70:3 77°5 61-4 

Uy is RA ee EE RN, SR EE 44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 

LEA EO ames, Tye Ee ALOT ae SIERO 44-3 44.7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 

ODUM erie he 7) PRIM IBMT 7 Saree eet eae autor 44-1 44-2 44-0 69-2 76-5 60-9 

OPA Ae EL, See Oe ate aE). 1 44-7 45-0 44-5 67-8 75-4 60-4 

INIGR yal Bs ee Cie Te OR ROARED AMER 0h" ta Gree 44-9 45-3 44.6 67-5 74-8 60-6 

TBS i Rea aa iiee 1 ta ae la ae ean east ey deme eed 44-8 44-9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 

PR are A AOAC Re, aS. AN OEE ves Ppl 38-1 37-5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
DOREY OR NIRS S/o a aca REA GOED Ato se 44.1 44.4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61-3 

Vier eaten ian eee tee ce one en aon 44-0 44-2 43-9 67-9 74-5 61-5 

Ara CINE Ge rei i. ees a dy ais BMP 44-4 44-6 44.9 68°4 75-1 61-8 

Th a vail Ae mn ea a pM mrp ie aU ae ieee 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75-5 62-4 
UIC Ot Pyar le eee aan area 7 ese a ee 42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63-3 
EU apt RT RIE n.(4, IR Rea ea a ie 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75:7 64-1 
UA Raed ae lL uh ap ae a Ab wet RN ae 43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75-8 64-4 
SLs O{ EF Ws Cp Mein Tues tala REA Te Ra RARE SLRS UR Sc tae 42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76-5 65-1 

ete) Pl cyt att cae yes Wired cect a aati ale, «Euan & 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77°8 65-7 
INO Viole, SSA MRR id oleh LN Mie trert ail te ate Wee Bas 42-4 42-5 42-4 72-7 79-2 66-7 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1 and 
by the Easter holidays in the case of April 1, 1945, and May 1, 1946. 


TABLE 2.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY 
RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 

















All Manu- ; y Non-Durable 
ie Durable Manufactured Goods Al anuféninred, Coed 
Week Preceding Pe ae re a ee 
Werke Wook Werke 
eekly eekly eekly 
Salaries Wages Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 
IRON AT LN CC nD EO Sl oe te ee $33 -13 $32-55 $36 -67 $36-52 $28-99 $27 -23 
Dec leiapers gtr 2 5 Oe OE aPC GUT tee SLND, Ga pnY 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
*Jan. ONT OSs Mente rei e en es) weet ame Ue | 30-11 27-72 32-77 30-61 27-05 24-06 
TEN ce Sa i 20 EO SE By ba te ae Ren 32-98 31-83 36-44 35-79 29-06 26-95 
LEE DOUNeL LA RRA Meee Re cede ee tk, ere ge gee Tac 33-50 32-11 37-04 36-18 29-46 27-14 
‘PNG OV Gta te SU a tered petal ag acs by ete Nea ae lA a le 32-48 30-69 35-78 34-48 28-73 26-07 
ESTING oh Let, 4. Mee taken AER EERE, ees REM Se RPA oe baa 33-51 32-08 36-98 36-08 29-58 27-10 
TESA R 27 Bee Oat MIRE Lo ea 32-81 31-14 35-76 34-64 29-48 26-95 
AID ig dod Ail ate At a 2s CM Ro ae SE Bu 32-91 31-05 36-02 34-65 29-33 26-50 
UNEP ey AAR, Age Oe ea ei eee oe ine ee Oe We 2 32-65 30-79 35-67 34-37 29-33 26-53 
OD UNI IMEAB NnTA NEL etic hi i Uy 0) Salada cla Us amie y ts 32-51 30-52 35-58 33-81 29-60 26-80 
OCR Meee A URAL SR he Me CMR ARR 32-45 30-31 35°57 33-93 29-61 26-88 
ENON At gE aes Ses iia ameter meget ele 3 SUS A Hie cede) Salil we 32-55 30-31 35-60 33-88 29-84 27-03 
LOXEO6. UL ee Sie MURS Pai 8 0a Ty Ripe eS id AO a 32-32 30-02 35-20 33 +23 29-83 27-03 
Mune LT OLG ms bea dee. DONE OME. oe 29-32 25-87 31-30 28-01 27-57 23-88 
Beto rmeh Werte re cy ofa aan es Ser neh ees tr keds AOR ae 32-29 30-03 35-23 33:39 29-69 26-85 
IVES TORIM Mesa Bees ASHE E EEE BOT UA MUA UEar CS ds ea, 32-29 29-88 34-90 32-93 29-98 27-00 
hpr TUR late ek weattnl RAH Seah Be Sdab) «hae at ay eg 32-69 30-37 35-34 33-49 30-30 27-32 
CHEN AA TS RRS Lt ES a ae a rN paeen eae 32-10 29-63 34-51 32-62 29-89 26-67 
EVE Ne, 8 RR) CREO EB | PAGAN AE Mew 31-67 29-02 33-79 31-62 29-80 26-52 
gL panera viet de Meat dpe! oil Dae il aN 32-21 29-68 34-39 32-40 30-23 26-99 
PATIO OE). etx ee meee ALE oe tae ey meee) nom 32-53 30-10 34-62 32-75 30°68 27-56 
ODUM eh. tee ie betel RES ink, Ue AE). DI 32-59 30-15 34-65 32-59 30-82 27-80 
AOR aioe SHON. dtainrd. Lita k co. REELS ob 33-06 30-63 35-43 33-30 31-08 28-19 
TONAL ERE a eerie d Lin er tN ee cn See | 33-35 30-82 35-79 33-66 31-26 28-28 





t Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table 1. 
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TABLE 3.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 









































Average Average Wage 
Hours per Wee Hourly Earnings WwW ears Earners 

Industries Reported at Reported at BN ae Fe Moree 

————_—. ——qc— me ours 
Nov.1/Oct. 1|Nov.1|Nov.1)Oct. 1] Nov.1|Nov.1|Oct. 1/Nov.1) Shown in 

1946 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | Col. 1 

no. no c. c. c. $ $ $ No. 
Manufacturing)... roa F oR: Fo as Coals os seciecio sence: 42-4 44-9} 72-7) 71-4 30-82) 30-63! 30-31] 737,742 
*Durable manufactured goods............-.-.:se000- 42-5 45-3] 79-2! 77-8 33-66] 33-30) 33-88) 355,600 
Non-durable manufactured goods..............++- 42-4 44-6| 66:7} 65-7 28-28] 28-19] 27-03} 382,142 
Animal PLOQUCTS—-CUIDIO Nei. hl). thialets atesela wie fe emir 42-7 46-2} 68-2) 66-7 29-12] 28-35] 29-43 29,012 
Dairy PLO UCES) sick Wvuiee o o}el 2. stepaieheletor in uci = otal ee 46-4 48-9} 62-6) 62:3 29-05) 29-53) 28-85 5, 792 
Micnt Produces cnc tiiiiers cs hoo aeiaete cis se orien ttelate erat 41-9 45-2) 72-3) 72-2 30-29) 29-53) 30-74 19, 678 
WGenthem proce rss Mer iia tc ch «Sabie yeni sCevote ater 41-9 43-9] 58-2) 57-7 24-39] 24-29) 23-35 23, 565 
Teather boots aN SMOCS 2.0 nsele 5 for eceeaie eel eieseceists 42-1 44.3) 55-4) 54-9 23 -32| 23-50) 22-37 14, 560 
A bjikanl oes? (DROYOLT CUS oe aac a Sean Godoopopag eon bd~obeb. 43-2 44.5) 68-4) 67-7 29-55) 20-58) 27-19 61,333 
Rough and dressed lumber............--+-+++005- 43-3 44-1| 71-8] 70:8 31-09) 30:94| 27-87 33, 004 
(CPN ESS Oo hat Wa PR omen cmon ae 43-3 45-2) 65-9) 64-7 28-53] 28-27] 26-40 7,622 
SE CUTS Mae eee Reet nares otlla Giamalcaatneenh: 43-2 44.4) 64-7) 64-1 27-95) 28-27) 26-11 12 782 
AW trai oa lanist Ula OMta ean cic ses tere aesles ihey sng aietan eral dele aieaecsrs 45-6 46-9} 60-7| 58-7 27-68] 28-12} 25-94 Fee 799 
Plant products—edible............-... eee eee ees 41-6 43-7| 59-1} 58-3 94-59| 24-95) 23-82 48, 877 
Flour and other milled products..............-. 45-4 46-9} 69-9) 68-8 31-73] 31-72) 29-73 6, 697 
Fruit and vegetable preserving .............++.. 39-0 41-4) 56-1} 55-9 21-88) 23-93) 21-40 16, 242 
Bread and bakery products. .......--...:20¢++-- 42-4 43-9| 57-4) 57-2 24-34] 24-48) 23-27 12,248 
Chocolate and cocoa products .........+++000-5- 41-0 42-7| 52-6) 52-5 21-57) 21-53) 20-79 STA 
Pulp and paper products............0seee cece ree eees 46-1 47-2) 79-5) 79-7 36-65) 36-74) 32-99 78,105 
PGlorance DADC ee ees os ae sce ie eRae cession a sires 50-0 50-9] 84-4) 84-9 42-20) 42-45} 36-55 39,621 
Baperproductshin cscs nts orca. lec tcttdin > ohn mieralelctehe 42-9 44-5) 62-1] 61-6 26-64] 26-36) 25-01 15, 798 
Bringing and) publishing op poi. ecb er siabes striae 41-4 42-5} 81-9} 81-3 33-91| 33-74| 32-22 22, 686 
RUD DEL DLOGUCts es anette tes as oe eevee aie er eisrere er 37-4 44-4] 75-3) 72-1 28-16} 32-66] 31-62 13,909 
Nevers) ARON OUSE onee SiG So 0p GUAM COEeG cH Geib 40-8 43-2) 57-7| 56-8 93-54) 23-29) 22-33 117, 226 
Thread, yarmmand Cloth. 0.0.26... syn as ye eee net oes 43-4 47-0} 56-4) 55-4 24-48} 24-71] 23-41 48,322 
Cotton yarn and cloth...............2-s see eee 44-4 47-1| 55-6) 54- 24-69) 24-28] 23-46 19,696 
Woollen yarn and cloth...........5...seeeeeeeee 42-2 46-9| 56-3) 55-7 23-76| 24-51) 23-36 12,716 
Silk and artificial silk goods.:.......2.2---s++ese+: 43-0 47-7| 57-6) 55-6 24-77) 25-97| 24-04 11,959 
Hosiery-and knit goods............ 205. ce eee 40-3 42-6] 53-8! 58-2 21-68} 22-50) 20-49 20, 242 
Garments and personal furnishings...........-..-- 37:8 39-5} 61-0} 60-0 23-06} 21-42) 21-76 36,294 
JOAN SRE Oe Wink ALLS | RE BRnaeeane, SubURonGcc ss dale 41-1 44-8] 57-9} 56:3 23-80) 24-27) 23-61 7,806 
BE VICTAD CS Nee Ry Se ein lerae sere elelelatere)sfa'elerar rate 43-1 45-2| 74-4) 71-6 32-07] 31-79] 29-88 11,963 
Distilled and: malt liquors............2.-6s622085- 42-8 45-0| 76-5) 73-3 32-74) 32-33) 30-33 10, 534 
Chemicals and allied products............-++++20045 42-8 44-9} 71-7} 70-4 30-69} 30-62) 30-49 25, 811 
Drugs and medicines.............-+esee seer enone 41-8 42-7| 62-3) 58-2 26-04) 24-56} 24-08 5, 382 
*Clay, glass and stone products........---..+++-+05- 44-1 45-9| 71-6] 70-6 31-58] 31-13] 29-74 15, 430 
(1S DEOUUCES 1 coo oj varie 25 sere: a0 ae oiniein ene cece 42-4 45-4] 71-4) 66-4 30-27| 28-22) 28-19 4,389 
Stone products fier eh BE ER. 44-6 46-0| 75-8| 76-3 33-81] 34-41) 32-43 6,343 
*Blectrical apparatus............ essence cece rete ees 41-5 44-0} 73-4) 73-1 30-46] 30-04) 30-98 28,783 
Heavy electrical apparatus.........+-++++eesseees 39-8 45-0} 77-4) 75-7 30-81] 32-10) 32-99 8, 236 
*Tron and steel products...........-.:eseeeee ete 42-2 45-6| 83-8) 82-2 35-36] 34-94] 36-30] 216,924 
Crude, rolled and forged products ..........-++++- 41-8 47-3) 85-5| 81-4 35-74| 34-92) 36-42 30, 850 
Primary iron and steel...........+-.esss eee eee 42-0 47-4| 87-0} 83-6 36-54] 35-86} 37-07 23 ,077 
Machinery (other than vehicles).......-....--++-- 44-5 47-7| 77-7| 75-9 34-58] 34-16] 34-39 20, 323 
Agricultural implements..........+-+5+sseeeeeeee 40-7 43-1] 85-3} 84-2 34-72) 35-28) 32-15 11,719 
Land vehicles and aircraft..........----ss+seeeree 40-8 44-4) 89-6} 88-9 36-56] 36°18] 38-14 74, 825 
Railway rolling stock. ..........6+-sseee eee eees 43-3 45-2} 88-1] 88-4 38-15] 37-84] 39-10 34, 502 
Automobiles and parts............-ss00+-se0e> 36-8 42-1} 92-5} 90-5 34-04| 33-49| 35-79 29, 983 
Aeroplanes and parts.........-++-+eereeeeeeeeee 44-] 46-1] 88-3} 87:3 38-94! 38-50} 39-92 9,727 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing...........-..+-+- 44-8 45-9] 86-0) 84-5 38-53] 36-84) 39-93 20,324 
Tron and steel fabrication n.€.8........-+.. esse eee: 42-9 45-9) 81- 81-6 35-09) 34-84! 35-62 6,573 
Hardware, tools and cutlery........-.--+:+++s005- 44.2 45-6| 72-8) 70-9 32-18] 31-69) 31-83 11, 212 
Foundry and machine shop products.....-...-.-+- 43-1 45-7) 81-4) 80-1 35-08) 35-23) 35-10 7,755 
Sheet metalwork. .....<se+scch oss e see enge eens 42-1 45-3| 72-9) 72-0 80-69) 31-25) 30-67 11, 588 
*Non-ferrous metal products........-.-++++se cere 43-3 44. 78:9| 77-5 34-16] 33-95| 32-97 32,301 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores..........- 43-8 45-6] 88-9} 89-2 38-94] 39-96] 36-48 9,251 
Aluminum and its products..........-+-.-eeeeeee 44-1 44-9} 79-8] 77-3 35-19] 34-50} 33-32 8, 144 
Copper, lead, tin and zinc mfg.......-.---+++++--- 42-5 44-6| 72-6) 70-6 30-86] 30-29] 31-49 10, 650 
Non-metallic mineral products. ........--+-+s+esees 41-8 44-7| 86-3} 85-9 36-07) 35-56) 35-40 10, 612 
Petroleum and its products.........0.+00eeee eee 39-7 42-9] 95-1) 95-4 37-75| 37-49] 37-07 6, 468 
Miscellaneous manufactured products........-++.++: 42-0 43-1] 64-9] 64-7 27-26| 26-72| 26-94 15,256 
ILL eh tia RRs aA bG ONE r noe omeaciuut tde 43-2 44-0] 89-3] 88:3 38-58] 38-59| 37:31 63, 453 
Saas nee ce a ere Nistcrbtat ch slo orels o sialle eet guetes 4 39-6 39-9] 98-7) 95: 39-09) 39-14! 37-51 23, 712 
Motel te cOGesiace, a5 seuenatene, ootzt tolececa se’ shed Li-ion Seopa wae 45-3 46-4) 89-4) 89-2 40-50) 40-59) 39-39 29,174 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......-...+-.+-- 45-5 46-9} 70-9} 70-5 32-26] 31-94] 30-20 10, 567 
Lecal Tramsportation............-. eee etter ees 46-2 47-2| 77-0} 76:8 35-57| 35-79} 33-23 29,697 
Building Construction...........s.eeeeeee erence ences 39-6 41 2} 85 7| 853 33 94) 34 21| 33 66 66, 206 
Highway Construction........---+seseser seer etree: 37 0 36-2) 67-2) 65-8 24-86] 25-14] 22-95 39,435 
SOTVICCS Fy re cee en cee sete sete cvsis elses se 43-1 43-8] 48-3) 48-3 20-82) 20-62} 19-27 30, 271 
Hotels and restaurants...........0es eee eee 43-9 44-9] 47-3] 47-5 20-76) 20-66) 18-68 19,619 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...........++++eeeeeeeees 41-6 41-7) 50-4) 49-8 20-97] 20-52} 20-31 10, 652 


“The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 








NY OYE) sea op slate RYE ae TRS ee sich IRR ello: Ay! hh 
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Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





Nov..d, | Oct. a, }Novud, | Nov.i,| Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1946 1946 1945 1946 1946 1945 
43-6 42-1 45-2 69-2 67-3 69-7 
45-3 46-0 46-4 67-3 66-3 61-6 
44.8 44.9 46-8 67:3 66:5 62-6 
41-0 41-8 44-0 74-9 73-0 69-0 
42-3 42-0 44.3 72-8 72-9 68-3 
43-1 43-6 43-6 72-1 72-0 67-4 
42-1 41-5 44-1 73-5 73-0 69-5 
40-1 40-5 42-7 88-3 87-1 80-6 
43-2 42-5 45-6 71-8 71-1 67-6 
40-2 40-5 42-6 75-1 74:1 70-7 
40-3 41-8 43-6 76:1 72-0 70-9 
41-8 41-6 44-0 72-5 72-4 68-2 
38-9 39-3 42-4 89-8 87-4 82-7 





The latest mean is the highest in the record 
for workers in this category; previously the 
maximum was that of 78:2 cents at May 1, 
1945, when overtime had been a factor of 
considerable weight. 


In the non-durable manufactured goods 
industries, the hourly rate reached a new 
maximum for the record, the November 1 
figure being 66-7 cents, as compared with 65-7 
cents at October 1, 1946, 60-6 cents at Novem- 
ber 1, 1945, and 60:1 cents at November 1, 
1944. 


Average Weekly Wages—Information on 
man-hours and hourly earnings is not avail- 
able for all classes of wage-earners, but only 
for those workers for whom employers keep 
accurate records of hours worked, being mainly 
those who are paid by the hour; in general, 
this restriction also results in the exclusion of 
salaried personnel. Among the classes of wage- 
earners for whom satisfactory records of hours 
worked are frequently not available are piece- 
workers in some but not all establishments, 
route-drivers, delivery men, etc. It may be 
noted that many firms state that the earnings 
of their wage-earners paid at other than hourly 
rates exceed those of their hourly-rated per- 
sonnel; this is particularly the case among 
piece-workers. In general, however, the wage- 
earners for whom statistics are given in the 
present bulletin form important proportions 
of the total personnel of the co-operating 
establishments. Thus at November 1, the 
wage-earners for whom data on man-hours and 
hourly earnings were available constituted 75 
per cent of the total number of persons of all 
categories on the payrolls of the manufac- 
turers! furnishing monthly statistics on employ- 
ment and payrolls at the same date; in the 
heavy manufactured goods industries, the 
ratio was 78-5 per cent, and that in the 
light manufactured goods division, 72 per cent. 


The large proportions which the hourly- 
rated wage-earners constitute of the total 


employees of the co-operating establishments! 
lend interest to the comparisons in Table II, 
which gives the average combined weekly 
salaries and wages reported by the co-operating 
manufacturers in the last 25 months, and the 
weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage-earners; 
the latter figures are obtained by multiplying 
the average hourly earnings in the week of 
observation by the average hours worked in 
the same week. At November 1, 1946, the 
weekly salaries-and-wages figure exceeded by 
29 cents that reported at October 1, while 
the weekly earnings of hourly-rated personnel 
rose in the same comparison by 19 cents. In 
the durable manufactured goods industries, the 
co-operating establishments indicated a rise 
of 36 cents in the salaries-and-wages figure, 
and also in the weekly earnings of the hourly- 
rated personnel. In the non-durable manufac- 
tured goods industries, the average weekly 
earnings of the persons on salaries and wages 
increased by 18 cents as compared with 
October 1, while the average sum paid the 
hourly-rated personnel rose by nine cents at 
November 1. ; 

In the last 12 months, the weekly earnings 
reported for salaried employees and wage- 
earners in manufacturing as a whole have 
advanced by 80 cents, and those of hourly- 
rated wage-earners, by 51 cents. In the heavy 
manufactured goods division, the indicated 
salaries and wages have risen by 19 cents, but 
the weekly wages have fallen by 22 cents. In 
the light manufactured goods industries, on 
the other hand, the combined salaries-and- 
wages figure has increased by $1.42 in 12 
months, while the weekly earnings of hourly- 
rated wage-earners have mounted by $1.25. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


In the non-manufacturing industries, smaller 
proportions of the employees are paid by the 





1 That is, of establishments ordinarily employing 15 
persons and over. See the monthly article on Employ- 


ment and Payrolls. 
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hour, with the result that accurate records of 
the hours worked are frequently lacking; the 
representation in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries in the monthly statistics of man-hours 
and hourly earnings is therefore smaller than 
that in manufacturing. 

The total of hours worked in mining as a 
whole in the week of November 1 was given 
as 2,740,736, a figure greater by 0-7 per cent 
than that of 2,721,368 reported for the week 
of October 1. There was also an increase in 
the wage-earners indicated, who numbered 
63,453, as compared with 62,260 in the week 
of October 1. The average hours per man 
were rather lower, falling from 43-7 in that 
week, to 43:2 in the week of November 1. 
The average a year earlier had been 44 
hours; the hourly earnings had then been 
given as 84:8 cents, as compared with the 
latest mean of 89-3 cents. The earnings 
in all three branches of the mining division 
were higher at the date under review than 
was the case a month and a year earlier. In 
the coal and the metallic ore groups, the 
hours averaged slightly lower in the latest 
report than in the week of October 1, 1946. 
In local transportation (consisting chiefly of 
street and electric railways), there was a 
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decrease in the average hours worked, but the 
average hourly earnings rose slightly as com- 
pared with the preceding period of observa- 
tion; the latest rate was also higher than at 
November 1, 1945. In building construction, 
the average of hours was lower than in the 
week of October 1, but that of earnings, at 
85:7 cents, was the highest in the record, 
being greater by four cents than the mean 
indicated at the same date in 1945. The 
highway construction division also showed 
lowered hours but higher earnings in the week 
of November 1 than was the case a month 
earlier; the hours and the rate of earnings 
slightly exceeded those indicated at Novem-. 
ber 1, 1945. There was no general change in 
the average hourly earnings in the service 
division, in which the hours worked were 
slightly higher than at October 1, 1946. On 
the other hand, the hours averaged less than 
at November 1, 1945, when the earnings were 
lower by 4:3 cents than at the same date in 
1946. 
Provinces and Cities 


Statistics of hours and average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing in the various provinces 
and in the larger cities are contained in 
Table 4. 


Operations of the National Employment Service 


LACEMENT activities of the National 
Employment Service are summarized in 
the following article under the headings 


Agriculture, ‘Non-Agricultural Industry, Exec- 
utive and Professional Offices, Special Place- 
ments, and Veterans. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural activity at National Employ- 
ment Service offices experienced its usual sea- 
sonal slackening during November. Demands 
during the month were for permanent help 
which continued to be difficult to obtain. The 
arrival of Polish veterans eased the shortage 


somewhat, reports from farmers indicating the 
success of the immigration scheme. Average 
weekly placements into agriculture totalled 
400 during November, representing a sharp 
drop from the number reported for October. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


The stimulated activity of the Christmas 
season cushioned the dropping off in activity 
in the seasonal industries. Expansion of 
employment during the Christmas season was 
expected to draw workers into the employ- 
ment stream who were normally not in the 
labour market. Therefore, while the level of 
employment is boosted by the temporary 
absorption of students and married women, 
many of the unskilled workers released from 
railway maintenance and construction work 
would be unable to obtain employment. During 
November, the employment offices were faced 


with a heavy work load of these seasonal 
workers, many of whom are in the older age 
bracket and unskilled. Referral and place- 
ment activity continued at the October level 
during the month, while the backlog of 
vacancies was steadily depleted. Positions 
available at the end of November were slightly 
over the 100,000 mark with more than one- 
third of these confined to the logging industry. 

Vacancies Notified—A general slump in 
vacancy reporting was noted in all industry 
groups except logging and the Christmas-active 
trades during November. However, the rate 
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of slackening was less severe than at the 
comparative period in 1945. Currently, the 
most pronounced declines took place in the 
mining, construction, and _ transportation 
industries. Shrinkage of labour needs in the 
mining industry was largely due to the heavy 
movement of off-season agricultural help to 
the mines during the winter months. Seasonal 
slowdowns because of winter weather accounted 
for the sharp drop in work-orders in the 
construction and transportation industries. The 
shadow cast by the United States coal strike 
together with the approaching holiday season 
lessened labour needs in the manufacturing 
industries. There was an average of 38,285 
vacancies notified per week in non-agricultural 
industries during November. The dropping 
off in employment prospects was entirely con- 
fined to male workers and took place largely 
in the Maritime and Western provinces. 
The accelerated activity of the Christmas 
season resulted in a flood of orders for sales 
clerks and post office help. Employment 


offices reported that these needs were met . 


without serious difficulty. The general staff 
expansion undertaken throughout industry 
since the cessation of hostilities has eased the 
pressure of intensified seasonal activity in 
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many businesses. Married women, high school 
and college students, and the seasonally un- 
placed provide the main source of temporary 
aid. 

Labour needs in the logging industry 
reported during November were almost one- 
third greater than during November, 1945. 
Despite these continued heavy labour require- 
ments logging operators reported that the num- 
ber of men available had considerably exceeded 
expectations. Migration of workers to the 
woods was expected to slacken prior to the 
Christmas shut-down but recruiting activity 
would be renewed at the beginning of the 
new year. Employment offices reported that 
the prevailing high-wage scale had made woods 
work considerably more attractive this year 
than previously. 

Vacancies on file dwindled steadily during 
November. With more applicants and fewer 
jobs reported the number of unfilled vacancies. 
at the month-end was 19 per cent below that. 
of four weeks earlier. 


Applicants Registering—Applications for 
work reached an average of 40,606 a week in - 
November as released construction, agricul- 
tural, and transportation workers became. 


OPERATIONS oF THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
ON A COMPARATIVE MONTHLY BASIS 
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available. In addition, there was a heavy 
influx of college and high school students 
seeking temporary Christmas work. The level 
is comparable to that attained in January, 
1946, but is approximately one-third below that 
of November, 1945. The brunt of new registra- 
tions fell most heavily on Quebec, British 
Columbia, and the Prairie Provinces. The 
jump in applications was entirely due to 
additional men seeking work while female 
applications indicated a slight downward 
movement. 

At the end of November, the number of 
applicants who had not been referred to 
specific jobs totalled 126,540. The following 
is a break-down of these workers by age group. 


(1) Age group “under 20” represents 12 per 
cent of the unreferred applicants or approxi- 
mately 15,000 workers. These workers are 
largely unskilled although a considerable 
number are seeking clerical work. Proportion- 
ately, female applicants predominate in this 
group. 
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(2) Age group “20-44”, comprising 59 per 
cent, or approximately 75,000 workmen, has 
currently been enlarged by the release of 
seasonal workers. Heavy labourers, construc- 
tion help, and metalworkers are presently in 
surplus supply among the men. More than 
two-thirds of the women in the labour market 
are within this age group, with registrations 
largely in the clerical and sales field. 

(3) Age group “45-64”, comprises 18 per 
cent of the unreferred, or 23,000 workers. Over 
one-quarter of the men were only qualified for 
light labour jobs while a large proportion of 
the women were seeking service work. 

(4) Age group “over 65”, consisted of 13,000 
workers, or 11 per cent of the unreferred. This 
group is confined almost entirely to male 
workers with registrations largely for light 
factory or service work. 

Applications for work during November 
were filed more rapidly than positions could 
be found. Consequently, the number of 
unplaced applicants mounted steadily. At the 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT DECEMBER 19, 1946 


(Excluding Agriculture) 








Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers 
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UNFILLED VACANCIES Unpiacep APPLICANTS 


Male Female Total Male Female Total 
623 2,141 4,442 656 5,098 
5,544 8, 244 9,197 9,116 18,313 
2400 4,390 4,554 3,843 8,397 
8,223 9,907 8,601 4,884 13,485 
eC Seas POO Ss shader erat 559 
8,097 44,662 45,071 4,947 50,018 
baa ee es 165 SQ ia lay era hie 825 
6, 466 7,320 647 2202 2,899 
Sandi fe Ait es 26, 801 ell a a Rey Ai 3,159 
le kira dob 180 Va OSGI Niet ae te aes el 1,298 
Oe UG ans. 1,214 Gal Paden We 706 
Beste raion! 2,619 OF 80M epee 9,387 
70 1,235 8,253 567 8, 820 
1,561 5,128 20, 796 2,128 22,924 
12,031 20, 930 54,605 5,039 59, 644 
53, 027 37,255 90,282 || 127,029 28,485 155,514 





TABLE IL—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 
(Excluding Agriculture) 
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UNFILLED VACANCIES UNpPLaceD APPLICANTS 





Male Female Total Male Female Total 

87, 643 35,776 | 123,419 41,460 19,345 60, 805 
OoOLO, 26,026 79,541 150, 583 34,691 185, 274 
S2eailia 30, 004 82,721 177,519 42,940 220, 459 
43, 983 31,907 75,890 | 208,822 47, 229 256, 051 
43, 824 34, 362 78,186 | 214,867 48,348 263, 215 
57, 706 41,075 98,781 | 201,282 46,469 247,751 
66,327 44,980 | 111,307 | 169,956 41,788 211, 744 
65, 857 48,562 | 114,419 147,594 38,261 185, 855 
63, 913 42,408 | 106,321 130, 200 35,101 165, 301 
66, 896 45,569 112,465 | 113,052 32,489 145, 541 
89,241 46,362 | 135,603 111, 146 30, 829 141,975 
94, 550 41,556 136, 106 102,596 31,978 134, 574 
78, 636 40, 620 119, 256 108, 898 32,358 141, 256 
53, 027 37,200 90, 282 127, 029 28,485 155, 514 
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end of November, 146,418 persons were un- 
placed, representing a nine per cent increase 
over the number quoted four weeks earlier. 
The labour market, as depicted by vacancies 
and job-seekers available at Employment 
Service offices, changed from a surplus supply 
of jobs to an excess of unplaced workers 
during November. The change-over affected 
the Prairie Provinces most severely, where 
vacancies represented 63 per cent of applica- 


TABLE III—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT DECEMBER 19, 
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tions as compared with an overall total of 94 
per cent. Similarly, vacancies in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia represented 
less than two-thirds of the number of work 
applications. The lack of industrial diversi- 
fication in these provinces accentuates the 
degree of seasonal fluctuations. 
Referrals—Referrals continued to increase 
during November, due to the large number of 
workers referred to logging camps. Non- 
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Agriculture) 


CHANGE FRoM 
NOVEMBER 21, 1946 





Male Female Total -—e . 
Absolute | Percentage - 
22.113 11 22,124 | — 11,433 —34-1 
3,675 4 3,679 | — 1,818 —33-0 
O89: || sak pomateds 389 | — 31 — 7-4 
26,177 15 26,192 | — 138,277 —33-6- 
928 ,) 930 | — 119 Ay -4 
DOR eet ibis ol ea 20} — 19 —48-7 
827 Ip) 832 | — 149 —15-2 
228 Py 230 | + 61 +36-1 
94 3 97 |} — 107 —52+5 
62 1 63 | + 7 +12-5 
110 3 113 | — 122 —51-9 
29 2 31] — 27 —46-6 
2,298 18 2,316 | — 475 —17-0 
759 2,073 2,882 | — 1,651 —36-8 
1,648 10, 510 12,158 | — 899 — 6:9 
1,198 264 1,462 } — 994 —40°5 
962 1,188 2,150 | — 651 —23 -3. 
303 402 705 | — 156 —18-1 
51 34 85 | — 66 —43-7 
198 305 503 | — 149 —22-9 
ee 777 1,052 |} — 207 —16-5. 
321 117 438 |} — 59 —11-9 
892 286 1,178 | — 508 —30-1 
611 201 712 | — 198 —21-8 
691 1, 184 1,875 | — 272 —12-7 
154 46 200 | — 222 —52-6 
343 4] 3884 | — 175 —31-3 
259 595 854 | — 229 —21-2 
8, 565 18, 023 26,588 | — 6, 486 —19°5 
4,132 39 4,171 | — 4,426 —51-5 
1,515 99 1,614 | — 893 —35-6 
680 696 1,376|— 535 28-0 
929 674 1,603 | — 445 —21-7 
1, 871 5, 542 7,413 | — 1,917 —20-6 
2,800 6,216 9,016 | — 2,362 —20-8 
1,011 1,193 2,204 } + 46 + 2-1 
2,713 1, 239 3,952 | + 1,013 +34°5 
57 8,085 38,142 | — 854 —10:-1 
789 3,1te 4,562 | — 880 —16-2 
991 207 1,198 | — 275 —18-7 
1,095 2,496 38,591 | — 270 — 7:0 
5, 645 10, 800 16,445 |} — 766 — 4-5 
52, 823 37,099 89,922 | — 29,124 —24-5. 
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agricultural referrals averaged 28,382 per week 
during the month. Out of every 100 jobs 
available (the number on file at the beginning 
and those reported during the month) there 
was an average of 40 applicants referred to 
specific jobs. This represented only a slight 
decline over the October ratio. A similar ratio 
of applicants and referrals indicated that 
referrals dropped from 42 to 38 per 100 appli- 
cations during November. These ratios 
indicate that job filling has been progressing 
at practically a constant level but that the 
employment stream is unable to cope with 
the current increase in applications. 


Placements—Placement activity continued at 
the October level as winter expansion in the 
logging industry compensated for slackening 
in activity elsewhere. Average weekly non- 
agricultural placements totalled 17,591 during 
November. The percentage distribution of 
placements by main industry group was as 
follows: manufacturing, 29; service, other than 
public and professional, 16; construction, 15; 
trade, 12; logging, 11. Since the end of the 
war, manufacturing placements have comprised 
a steadily smaller proportion of all placements. 
As compared with the pre-war level, however, 
the percentage of placements in manufacturing 
has more than tripled. Within the manufac- 
turing groups, current gains in placements 
were reported in heavy manufacturing 
industries, offsetting slightly the marked 
declines in food processing and textile plants. 
The distribution by province showed little 
change during November, with Quebec and 
Ontario accounting for 61 per cent of the 
current appointments. The sex distribution, 
however, varied somewhat as a slight rise in 
female hirings counteracted the dropping in 
male placements. 


TABLE IV.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 








PLACEMENTS 
ear Sa: 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOSCRP IE ee ENC 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
FiO aera ee their sh ty 35 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
NOS Saat rte eens at. 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
LOBOR SES Sate oui y 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
1 OA Gesroae eee eae 320,090 155,016 475, 106 
POA peepee ate Ror 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
TE trian & See 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
LOA Sua eepaee. 5.09) hi 1, 890, 408 53,618 1,944, 026 
: nLicidackn ero EE 1,693,119 46,798 1,739,917 
TOA ie he eS Le sey. 1,445, 692 47,889 1,493, 581 
1946 (48 weeks)....... 730, 974 66, 587 797, 561 


Transfer of workers jumped from two to five 
per cent of total placements during November. 
The current rise resulted from the inclusion 
of approximately 800 Quebec woods workers 
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who were transferred to United States logging 
camps. Transference of help has been largely 
confined to the primary industries although 
this service of the employment offices has 
increased in the construction field. Over two- 
thirds of the November transfers were in the 
logging industry, with the construction and 
mining industries largely responsible for the 
remainder. 

Nine per cent of all placements during 
November were for seven days duration or 
less. These were largely confined to trade 
and service establishments. Almost 80 per 
cent of the domestic servants placed were on 
a temporary basis. This large proportion is 
due to the growth of ‘“Home-Aide” projects 
throughout the Dominion. Part-time help 
was also employed in food processing plants, 
construction work, and ship-yards. Casual 
piacements may be expected to rise as indus- 
trial activity continues to slacken. 

With more workers seeking jobs, a down- 
ward trend has been evident in the number of 
referrals resulting in placements. During 
labour shortage periods the effective referral 
rate is markedly higher than when a “loose” 
labour market prevails. During August, 66 
per cent of referrals resulted in placements, 
whereas in November the percentage fell to 
62. With fewer attractive jobs available and 
more workers obtainable for employers the 
matching of labour supply and demand became 
more difficult. . 


Engagements without Referral—Jobs secured 
without the aid of the Employment Service 
showed little change from the October level. 
There were 25,856 engagements without refer- 
ral made in non-agricultural industries during 
the month. The current level is 29 per cent 
higher than that reported one year ago and 
is approximately two-thirds greater than the 
number of placements effected by the Employ- 
ment Service. The pattern of engagements 
without referral generally follows that of 
placements although hiring into manufacturing 
firms is proportionately greater in the former 
group. Some variations, however, were noted 
during the current period. Engagements with- 
out referral gained markedly in the mining 
industry whereas placements fell; in contrast, 
placements of domestics maintained the Octo- 
ber level as engagements in service work sub- 
stantially declined. 


Separations—The release of seasonal workers 
gained momentum during November as con- 
struction work and railway maintenance 
activity contracted due to winter weather 
conditions. The growing separation rate in 
rubber and automobile plants probably indi- 
cates both cut-backs due to the material 
shortages and the return to a normal rate of 
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turnover as employment reaches its pre-strike 
level. Logging camps continue to be hampered 
by a heavy “quit” rate. There was a moder- 
ate reduction in the number of persons leaving 
manufacturing establishments (other than 
those cited), mining camps, and service jobs. 
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The decline in available job opportunities 
tends to reduce the voluntary separation rate. | 
Non-agricultural separations averaged 29,766 
a week in November. Increases were entirely 
among men while female separations dropped 
sharply. 


Executive and Professional Offices 


The promotion of expansion projects has 
been constantly curbed by the shortage of 
experienced managerial personnel and skilled 
technical help. Despite the fact that this 
situation is general throughout the country, 
there has been a steady exit of this class 
of worker to the United States. Undoubtedly 
much of the migration may be attributed to 
the higher salaries offered across the border. 
However, the need for a systematic collection 
of suitable existing job opportunities in 
Canada has constantly grown. This service is 
one of the main purposes of the Executive 
and Professional offices. These offices main- 
tain a placement service on a regional level 
with many job-orders and vacancies cleared 
on a Dominion-wide basis. Since their inau- 
guration in September, 1945, there have been 
approximately 13,000 vacancies reported and 
22,000 applications for employment received. 


In addition, many visits have been made by 
persons presently employed. Approximately 
4,800 placements have been effected. The 
trend of placements has been chiefly down- 
ward following the high level reached during 
the three-month period directly after V-J Day. 
However, an upturn has been evident since 
the beginning of September. Vacancy report- 
ing moved sharply upward during November, 
bringing the average weekly number of vacan- 
cies notified to 220. Securing of additional 
vacancies of both technical and managerial 
calibre by the Montreal office. accounted 
largely for the jump. During November, 276 
persons per week registered for work at execu- 
tive and professional offices. Placements con- 
tinued at the October level, averaging 57 a 
week during the current month. At the end of 
November, 1,576 positions remained unsatisfied 
while the unplaced applicants numbered 1,992. 


Special Placements 


Sixteen offices throughout Canada offer 
specialized services for first-jobbers and those 
physically or mentally handicapped. In addi- 
tion, the Toronto Youth Employment Centre, 
opened May, 1946, has specialized facilities to 
guide youths under 21 into profitable employ- 
ment channels. The success of this work is 
largely dependent upon community co-opera- 
tion. The forming of advisory committees 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act has 
proved an excellent means of co-ordinating 
activities in this field. An all-time high in 


handicap placements was attained during the 
period October 15 to November 14 when 1,452 
disabled persons were placed in jobs. Despite 
this high placement level, the number seeking 
work increased during the period, and at the 
mid-November date the unplaced stood at 
6,585. Lay-offs of older men from construction 
projects and light factory work is currently 
putting a heavy work-load on special place- 
ment officers. Suitable job opportunities for 
those men are almost non-existent during the 
winter months. 


Veterans 


Applications for Employment—The number 
of ex-service personnel applying for work at 
National Employment Service offices remained 
high in November. Of the 45,706 veterans 
making application, 41,250 served in World 
War II, 3,409 in World War I, and the 
remainder in both wars. World War II 
veterans seeking work for the first time con- 
tinued to decrease in number while the number 
of those having received previous appoint- 
ments through the Employment Service rose 
sharply to constitute 60 per cent of the total 
as compared with 54 per cent in October and 
51 in September. This is due to the fact that 


ex-service personnel who took summer jobs 
now are re-appearing in the labour market. 
Placements—In. spite of the efforts of 
employment officers to interest and place 
ex-servicemen in alternative positions in cases 
wherever there is no opening in the occupa- 
tion in which they have registered, placements 
dropped 2,700 for the current month to stand 
at 20,219. Of these, 18,446 served in World 
War II and 1,773 in World War I or both 
wars. Twenty-two per cent of all those 
making application during the month and 
those unplaced at the beginning of the month 
were placed as compared with 25 per cent in 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 1 TO 


NOVEMBER 28, 1946 











Vacancies 
Office 
Reported | Unfilled 
during end of 
period period 
Prinee Edward Island.......................... 2e1 133 
UENO VLCLOW MG ee Ne eee oho sc kis pica eee e 182 117 
SUG ITTVONSEC CNET PT mee Retr. cia, eee ere or, RR Ne 89 16 
INO VA NSCOULAIE fae bytes. foot Mone hs eR TR 4,372 1,867 
ANG ATH OSES Saeco co Brceg Le Aa 4 Sa ee Ae i ane 12 
STIG OTL R I Cain meet Se ots ata do Site es SMR coal 40 47 
Der brinOuul series ce vas Meters sn, Sa eS Ae 194 110 
JES EA ONT RE SONS Oh SS 2d. Ss a Dy I eg UY 68 75 
(GIA COMSAG Ae ere ee Ot rece te ie ake Sa oe 105 83 
Palit ins stins sti hOto mike ok peeked s cue 1,523 914 
INVerncns mire cin een mc: nr Ray Aa 26 8 
Je G yay Fat Fo yin, CRE 3 4 ee SO a ee 236 216 
Hiverpoolsiicdsi ite. DES. Oe Sta A Bite JEON 126 27 
New Glascowseny SH.kke ay oo bY Pd Ve gt Mage 765 27 
BNEW AVGHELIONUt Mone MR ee vem oh Bkuk Eee 29 1 
NOTE SV GHEY Ws enmuLt: Mak: Mes Ua eek 78 24 
JE COUOEAIE Hang SO eeu Sie ces eRe SOD ke OU Pe ea oe 29 1 
SDELH ULEe ee eee eee Hae a hah 17 1 
SUG NILA Ese SORA nae = CSD ALC ek, ae 449 93 
Vener MNEs eee ott ss ks Cab meee. 24 4 
OES oe rae AtERS See met Sie Em eg 520 143 
Wiarmoucheshelpurneas: .. wee es. lds Bekele. 123 65 
New Brumswick.............00000....00005 Sige 3,744 3,185 
TS LUPUES Ls e na ere AEM Ai = a gm Ct 8 68 119 
CAamppelcons tatowe des fs CoM: elites oe. 215 235 
LOSER ES OT RE {AUS ee Bees 8 Re re, a 280 96 
REO CEIGCOMMN Tate a ee ot SRI RARER Gy 296 
Minto.?s 40.5. CR AGHAA ees GA, 2 tae, ie ake ae 102 139 
NEON GLOMMG tee SEN eee Stee eR els beet ee soc 1,315 1,210 
INIGRCRSING. ese rare aie tae FRU eee a 45 121 
regu D (UPR NEY byt ahd dere gAlts By egies eg Rae OMe LE eee 990 556 
SRST Og Ce em es le OR 89 231 
HCE as Fe A Aaa LS CAS EO, RV ne 171 30 
MEGCOY STE i et SN eens et 5 Fatt gauge as SRP ae TA Ce 137 152 
Giuebec Ah o!s. 2004 Bae: nee G ae RN re tk Ia 41,198 46,278 
Uetont Valen: oe hh Ne ke ed me op oarane 54 90 
seNie] OP SSA O) fu. f ANS ay Cy nh HS TRE, ek ee 172 122 
SFE S py EST Re ee Fk eee es i 274 212 
I Bere ib ahs RireKi) Ge gee ei, OU Le og 8 A 119 70 
LSI oy EAU re als Seago ort ago ER eg 83 84 
(Genyiteey ais eA a iNaly Ne (yc SUR leery MEL Sa Ra 187 921 
GU OREN CO US Ga TA AN 2: Sa a Nay! 313 556 
Ci CGuC ume etree eee ke Ee oe Ue 1,309 1, 147 
WO ATI COOK rete ct ee hohe elec earns Ce 136 107 
Cowansville............. Nee Ate rate Higgs bathe a 43 
DDC CAUM HE HER yas [oasis ee ees eee els ee tees aes | 4,054 2,658 
IByatns waaay aout tl ue 2s 5 RR AL AS RR Pe 681 173 
SES) VAN AVIS A ies Gras, 251 he ee A eM i 85 83 
eMTHa Tea IQR AA Seta Rr PO) EE) PURO a he Sa Oe 4 65 54 
(Gian obi 5k, caer Gene ea peel eh Seana UA bie APNE 310 244 
IAD rae te recy a MRO On Tn) ky Pe i ly aes 322 437 
GRIN TOR SL RASS cc Sewn ms, Gees Wein ROOD Bees dea 270 271 
LG Ig UATE C2 Ns 2A A SR a a 172 93 
IGNOU A adn Sree eer eRe ae ces AR re 58 eae 148 107 
Gene RoenIeS Werneter ese Telclelo nobles \c.b o's ce taieie ot 432 275 
aU USM oe tet sae. seielss tole so slcelceaiouie’s 8,747 4,211 
EG Seen ae ee tT icles hee es al ates Se 171 135 
WOuise Uillown, we racemes oct ce MR, chines male cre 83 33 
EY ZO) 58, Achy orien Gidea ee eS es One cr ae a 193 91 
WMGTAROME RR ie sien Tiel ale sing Mite ale ans «sbi s 786 638 
RCRA iC rea ian sdb Mira). shee Shion cok Remeae 121 124 
UGH GOL Se EHORS tote. tet ele atic ioe ee ois ele ate Mefoe 583 179 
MONET AMIY Polska a settee ctocce wid Fiala cua leless’s ble ewer’ 45 23 
TOMO lec tee craic teets Siow fole'e tere ortiite cle (oie Gtathiete-s ls « 13, 625 18, 397 
IPLCRSIS VANLOM. a eels vave oie ata bt Oteciel mies abe aiaatele’s 40 68 
OEE ALEFORy cor ace et a ie Cia nis cafe claims 219 345 
HE OCE Re ate a, MAD. lec e GS Soh nobles s 2,350 1,921 
LEWC aor voy Ve kala Ne oe ae Bus cer nner fe SO RiTa ER as 56 
HSERIVOLSIC Nes n facie ol ains ats oe IR a ea siaat de Moetete 2,382 3, 892 
RS DVICLO I OUD s ae Merk. eke si DE ale oie Gide Se cb 60 2,608 
Teal oksreyg be A hy awaie SE GE een AS Sa, Spar 97 766 
ECORV TI? FR CON AAs scales Miia SIC ie STO ns otk ects Giekite s 557 347 
LOTMA CAL Gi Acc sid. che 4s wine toe oats ate Pelee o's 191 251 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.............cccecccceeees 72 45 
PEO re NOTES ysl te Cita tes co e.c cee Rate coke Ge ttsaals 216 131 
St: Georges de Beauce:.......cccaseccecceceeses 4 Be 
BU EL VACINENON. os Atateac icc Suns oes tale uate cee etek 305 320 
rhe. UTR Adis Speeeeaens Ue Sy We as Me Ue kyo 729 387 
79014—7 
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REPORT OF NATIONALYEMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 1 TO 
NOVEMBER 28, 1946—Continued 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —_——_—_——_—————} end of 
.| period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 
Qucbee—Concluded 
heh guile! (c) gods Heats cart oratty Gerstner ean th SATA CS: Ea 222 141 312 189 AP AUM Pa ete ae 322 
StrvosephvdvA lima le Ree, 5 hack eietereutele ciclo 26 16 89 22 24 1 ered (2 
Shawinigan Falls..... Pedi sies Mian eee a ean 299 59 664 319 AOS) aye 907 
SHEPOTOOK GOs ari coe sate Ae Saco lars, sido ela ete 363 184 571 456 | 222 25 346 
SOTO ene iccele stats Le crane ene) ae eee TGs eter 454 93 605 219 ik || ee rene 593 
ADS aYsye Coo qo WON & hi (2 = Petes (erent Ci Ry Oe mn TE ome 122 58 288 170 Sikes «fine eetaeree 379 
OP ree RUVETS Yt esse lets ee see se eee ies aia a came sols 509 197 1, 225 395 163 1 3,319 
\ OTe TO) A On Pe ore) I ER A LE aaa ty ee 2,076 2,314 1,092 1,006 OON eae a are 154 
Walley ele i. cyte. heed hans oat NU etn aie 693 241 778 437 S52 ye nate ae 680 
WI CLOMLAVELLO sacs ct ailete cs co ct oheacies cee aie: 548 227 347 302 SS i aS ee 150 
APTA CAT EO i cece ea Rees ees ne ees 69,404 45,500 54,471 45,699 27,673 1,868 45,177 
FATE DIL OTA In cienical ieee le ee ee Maree ele ees 1,145 286 86 3 225 j| a. eee 
Barrre sre neh Sis eo tare Teo ceny te 382 176 285 260 Q1a hes oe 159 
Bellew lle: Wii. fo kictose dee ee sla se See. So iecteane eae oroiehane 228 115: 361 338 118) sos Ree 408 
BraceDnidgen nner cen hike hs teen cies coat e sah, 174 179 192 154 1 De ee fo 133 
Brampton Ws. csc ete es ore SELES ete eee re 174 103 112 98 &0 1 » 49 
BBTOT LONG SOs eset css sre eae hos eet ee tse See er ovat 907 426 547 492 301 31 289 
BSTOC VANS RAS. ee ees eet Oe Bee sn ee, 259 74 331 281 ZO 2.cl at sisi. eee 142 
Carletonte lace ast Mateo See le tiie newer 65 OZ 4 36 Soe a 52 
C@hachanie ins ct cee cae ab ee aeirenr sc aoe 861 426 76 795 489 24 476 » 
COHOUTE eee Cae ee cl aa Seren 73 20 126 95 CONE nee 79 
COMIN PAV OOG ENG oite te ees tA cy ere eae eS 43 383 166 34 A syeh Peeps ao 306 
Orn wel hers oleae Roe eR es EE a Die 810 168 1,124 836 554 10 1,148 
Urn Wa ewe ecu eae ne CMR rUmae or RON ee nae aw aca 90 61 92 82 OIE se weer ge 74 
Lhe) AVE STM bs eR ped tae ee ei ASR Na, ON ge 63 33 62 59 OT a eee Re 18 
Port Orie sh pepe: eee pera eH A a 69 33 256 ill TBH hare We eee 397 
Ort ihren COS. vied eRe arc pene a ect es RIT 506 357 301 300 BACHE alto Ue 56 
HOT! WALANG: Ue ark Semler ys, 2 CRRA IR ch os aed ihe 2,531 2,263 914 674 Mow 5 863 
LUCA, SRS AN Ra 2. es REA Bt a ERP eA 507 455 208 179 Lan aie cree 96 
Gananoque......... ee ei soe me Le) eet, Ae oo Ni 60 | ° 9 82 65 40 16 56 
GOdETICH ashe ai VERO Oe ORO IIE i Nea hee 74 86 118 86 C1, ieee 73 
Gel plea kee eee ae ote we Ree cre oh. ee eee 768 394 719 679 AN Bile, eae 349 
Jig Koh aait nos) Ee eS tra OS ARSE: Mink mRe me ey ue 3,374 1, 653 4,023 4,186 1,612 247 |} 4,474 
Hawkesbury sc seit ag ie ele ie one ete aes 44 47 309 72 26 3 356 
EriPOT SOLU ree eee emacs Lk eis so tes Soaeteinae 75 51 80 79 58 2 38 
AC APUSKASINE”™ vies cae hee eo hein ee lee She BOR ee » 1,981 1, 845 109 102 SLATS te 72 
PS OnORS AE) strained Oe wate CS el ood wll cL 243 173 Day 34 146k. Ne ae 176 
PSINGBCOM cena seein Mec. +2 e's. oR tah 5 ce cabal ae 4 ‘964 281 969 1,003 ‘ 609 16 580 
Blink bein Gs Via keues ate sore: eae. oa os aes oe 687 645 637 569 361 18 316 
KitehenersViaterloo iiss 20's. .Peiret opin erties ae 1,828 1,155 729 875 517 2 258 
BORININEUON Ss tiscaphies a ors <2 Jah «mie. cy ke TERE: ale 199 54 327 159 73 5 316 
Lindsay BUN eaee ase cot) PPM cate ea Gere ne ae 63 31 118 81 BTV norrey ate 154 
LAstowelbaeivkay cscs ee nae eiice ei <A teen ee 41 58 98 8& LEN Kael crests bic 47 
ONDA GI Meee foes or MAE oe A ec en ae 2,564 1,463 2,302 2,510 1, 245 186 875 
Midlan diya uch tee eee Ee a ee 8 240 7 46 8 194 
INapaneen cry.) ee oes ad eae, acc joe OR a 85 63 137 108 BOs: ees 100 
Newmarket (.) recs a tae cle Sete ss iid ccm 53 114 148 90 SS al cherie 213 
New Toronto PRIN ee 5 esr Rae ioart ware a eee 986 685 774 644 AQS ||... cee mene 407 
Niagara Wiel se errata tat te cds See 544 183 677 603 393 6 426 
North Bay..... PEPE actrees URE Soe 611 464 680 640 545 62 168 
OTENZOV INO. Gap ea een Sut ee olin es 46 37 72 88° 32 4 45 
OTD OMIA, Be dy EAE co! Ro ee RO 280 150 365 281 140 5 476 
OB na Wa tes ee rene ec PENA on Ree 638 807 1,103 689 Boa ler iascenteat 1,698 
OCs wieder, teen tes bed cra he mite ci) ped 2 Meee 2,171 1,103 8,299 2e227 TODS meats sar tears 8,550 
Owen SOUT Gy. ot a eine rie hoe nue er ia) mrad 212 196 226 253 He Ola arene keine ie 98 
PAIS Ree aera epre  e e eeMiel: leis, tae Os 28 53 35 o2 32 1 19 
Parr yeound’.. Nice Gece eels kl iy clecsn «eb eae. 134 50 145 111 Sl iihimeevgamsstee 101 
BOM ROK O aps ia ice os RR eee eek Pa sic Clare EOE os 360 510 334 211 159 3 276 
Ver a Ces dat APRA eI tt Lane Bi el eat Ec a 211 112 827 205 137 15 83 
Bret Gr bong iy cs. iio Sagas se teed weal: «ancl. 26 727 356 855 929 ii a Bence ee 520 
IGE ON Seis A cca ea a ots ae OS < Maite nero ies 44 8 128 48 Cll Be es ee 89 
Mort Arunury ta cece eee ech. 2 Loge oe oe ree 6,120 1,242 1, 402 1,131 1,669 1 911 
Porti@ollborme Weta. ii cic Sock ee 140 23 233 99. bu). pty BOtseae sae 283 
POLES ONE Lis sec were ig. tee ee ees | 51 30 84 59 39: nie 53 
PP TOSCOUEE Sats ee hls Te, he 54 28 99 48 ra eo od a 109 
Renfrew.. Bla asco sSihetchssn min epaie tere pteleye ioetsiere = es 124 62 131 158 90 Wee. 129 
Sta@athariness. eee. cin Gk ee ec ane Ls 1,130 249 1,366 1,075 605 27 1,401 
St. Thomas diel die cae tease bcc ele Bice one ae ee 259 642 767 798 196 9 594 
Sarnia neice Hida. Op SABO ANGnY ohh PIO SAGO 381 128 476 474 289 «| hosunee tense 262 
Sault Ste. Marie 1,525 1,103 541 862 DLO A eee ae 515 
Simcoe Bb LS Rosen tyes cute ik Saar chs Fee eRe Geer a fe 739 568 680 858 293 2 409 
Sioux Lookout 80 105 51 46 77 2 25 
Smiths Malla. -cacsemMen ck 143 PP) 258 165 2 Wasecterstere see 297 
Stratlords Cavieee c tale eee tee eet ted ee 431 256 563 497 329 61 184 
Sturgeon Falls 109 59 163 106 LODG eis thie 2 81 
Sudbury a Riaaieis AISI che ole ae ole ate see 2,305 2,489 1, 458 1,280 1,016 43 1,099 
Ex MIRCINOE C, sc stadt Meee 9 bate oe lta ale! sia dis Godan 8 258 269 177 152 Soa sed Nae 149 
CLAIMING) Be Meise ae ee eee eae Aen 1,148 996 1,402 1327, 1,305 34 701 
HP OLONUO Wie isles tace eel re ee bias te eietebe 20,328 16,351 11, 003 10,344 5,039 801 6,833 . 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS NOVEMBER 1 TO 
NOVEMBER 28, 1946—Concluded 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to —____—_—_—_———_| end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
MALONCO UD CUION ey ekta velo oasis setae eke 4 ccd estes 2,030 1,926 1,130 1,208 522 20 827 
EEO COMM ae Seen eee ie os alore lets s ohl'd sinenaetoae erated 3 87 222 162 OS share. sy laaya ae 201 
Wialkertonmmiriscies vais sierra es co welaeh ulna eens 210 159 86 67 PAC ad I ae Be eee 86 
Wiallaeelur gt tatetegisl is cseis nv Se iie oe aes aera 192 69 394 97 EB tet ie Pe tw ck Ae 272 
Wiellsaricleneeietee rae vonietes be acu lvy spate ee epee 498 245 648 587 312 of 823 
WHOS EO Mic Miter see cae iin vases 64 0S Rigs sree eglane Salfereorntore 4538 292 600 456 ZOOM ate saben. 356 
NUIT CLG OT) Neat te mut hare curs otha tia Skonn sncis date sbeasie Ruane ¥,.216 236 4,045 1,665 683 191 7,064 
NVIDOUBTOR Katte tea tnata se ctaisles stot mcd a Gia alae. aenalatete’s 362 260 239 259 SPS 2) SRG reread 137 
NE ATALEO Dee eee sree sick ote ois aid elevations shiva a date 8,599 4,689 11,045 9,165 3,529 1,249 9,358 
STAN CON ME eH ae tee siren Dhak oie bled’ oa slalee §12 264 618 535 285 11 44] 
MD ain tate We cigs tata sevens 6 ogee 6.2 ahsvok hslerede Sic @ Wenge 196 84 359 327 149 2 239 
ATTY EOD ot eter so ems os ae Pans she bee Se wereer 196 116 228 217, 132 8 59 
ORCA ROMA EMBO asad. «cits 4 sk cod aus sllactrarets 105 79 262 161 Gov eete ees norte 353 
UES Gee set rare See Sac CrOMENS CRC PRU nT EcoRI TED CCE RARER aE 44 18 105 65 OL Ee onan (no, 67 
‘The Pas’. ose. Sad dn o0deS) Oh a eineeet 3 46 53 87 26 LEM a etas hd tek 95 
Wiinnipes: wien mote: barca as. Gaetan 7,500 4,075 9,386 7,774 2,751 1,219 8, 104 
SASKACCHENVR Tei ile cles wraee Sole ee bret 4,523 2,118 $,605 6,938 2,488 605 6,637 
OSCE VAI Re UE erent PR kn tlds Ape pause a 173 73 195 164 TAA ea sta at: 84 
ATOOSE MAW cars aaieeetits Le hic Mave Ree 538 199 1,012 810 286 25 829 
INOriia ae tl elOLG aiteton aa rsyce sroia«!s ccs anu etiees 128 84 282 128 91 1 303 
EAN CO TAN ETU Ee eis ree ett ici ate co Sistailina, viecatondla mete £ 647 594 1,095 838 500 23 1,058 
EVO Ga Temes rae ces ats fe mtv R one Sale oa ea les ars Maberes 1, 867 449 3, 266 2,618 878 391 1,191 
SSAA ROY Val -o8 oe FSA Shs OC AERO aC CE or 832 335 2,601 1,705 386 152 223 
SWalGsGCUnCOD Ge wees cae eye chic. oes ins Sv slowne ess 61 51 253 164 57 2 218 
VAG OUTS ich 4 2 Bes yarn NN cle eA 88 63 184 109 66 i! 153 
NLOIMEU OEE. US Seckare oe riche oe: Coa EMO ICRA 189 270 717 462 SOE ie eieratart sas 678 
A erkarer eran ee eon hash als, snacee hence ergs 8,174 3,151 11,416 8,080 55226 696 7,800 
BilaekaO iamonG) Maceetsone mien aie cs sow ewe eh ee Wt DA. gett esas 3 66 19 AG apres td 
BTAITIIORe a aes Neral a davai sis ais acases be ese ole 182 81 92 67 AIS pene te 4 38 
OPP ET RIG, 3 PARA eT 8 2 RL EA a eee 2,147 708 3, 633 2,489 1,373 274 3,312 
POTUIMMUOLIOR Ge eee a tieks Oo cians ut win aaie hea 178 254 286 190 LSS ace erties 140 
PPR TEI vg ea cee Rie oi Gis edd So wes sigma ie me 3 4,087 938 5, 756 4,264 2,655 407 3,082 
IECEG COTM aden icp Usecn aera NE hones Soatatiasi'ace cls uessle) oho 521 411 205 177 LD) eats eee ots 70 
POUT ACOMM ED, esa ere aioe bist, «Oe wisialane eh eccgee 584 406 739 477 247 14 i 601 
NECCICINOMELD Gils Salers tnerec NG Ne rhls. © ave, sais. ie & Soe wrae ene 201 138 392 194 160 1 315 
Tver OTS ee Be ees ee ne 250 215 247 203 ; Loe leawireetenae 143 
British Columb iaes ee ieoccn lok cc dinge eek ewesioee es 15,268 4,720 23,666 13,494 8,347 1,091 21,157 
Onion Kasper ate ee cect toi: esi cs Sine Seas ors wis nies 280 22 458 288 258 42 291 
(COUTLCH Ay ae eT Tease Wisislove wrpssuase re a wletets 89 211 122 26 BOWS dee 143 
Cran DLOG Keee eee Ie Oe a Me oe die Hew es 107 29 123 95 93 12 60 
PDA BONO TCO Ki eres acetal. hoi oiais Wire is binidlateys 3b0- 6 281 30 263 242 S08) |iecrta eens 42 
EDEN CAD tere eae ee ii aivioe Seis tip eats, tase e 333 147 152 138 P22 tee eee 93 
Hornigaree memer tren ee chy os ess oe die sinh pares ie 62 72 29 25 ZO!) Hes aoe 13 
EOL OOUS a ETRE ae ies pra om vin erniemnetes,s 203 39 176 114 1475 pees 84 
LGlO mre tee PaO Mra ff) aks csMhlnehel nig a).esbats 86 53 164 74 YM Nene ciel nens 150 
INGA MP Ae Cee ote as ayere aus ale ofa daigtouees 161 130 226 164 112 16 201 
UNG SGT eT Re Me ae ee Reet ielis isudia: Route wees, biotic 296 134 429 296 DOT Ue om Nemes nus 289 
INGWAVVESSTOIDStCI en srl srto kas sis tise igo owe nies 1,060 451 1,955 1,014 603 39 1,977 
NOT lin Vien COUN ELE oc ieticinigns is cons visi sla doar lereiny ee alt 164 34 616 233 140) tear ee 766 
HLEDURCUOTIN EMER IE Cie fa Ae he ae o aicleluids st epveleeeareiess 116 58 268 136 75 10 241 
FLOM A DE DIN ret tern citar ee aie ver ots oinreco ecola tle scelsiovele cs. 280 104 pil 226 BP i nek SIN 146 
PZTINCOGLCOLL One aa at ictctos is aero o Pisve wera tis eer eiee oa b 832 234 872 842 699. gate tee on 220 
TIN COME POEL Meee Noun Gs loisie fe: 2 Steariele wae walt eis orm 61 26 178 44 Sud aera aerecashe 351 
ESTA COUOTI CAMP cess ere these cc eracee ious oie enaveysie enwlels owtasens 84 14 135 66 57 9 107 
Pah ea VURAL T ct. le sia Toit cae oieisicie re dy rerotorelerelnie 42 137 465 376 396) Ratan: 396 
WAN COUVET ME EI iis titre sul «> bu oia%e aye eauaee ree ere 8, 350 2,115 13, 774 7,304 3,697 745 12,877 
WGEDONMAME er Meee cick a Glass ctelo ete ea serait heals 256 52 385 288 PASI Loken brerog Re ie 270 
WiTGlLOLIA eee te eet re te eit ie tue ic a's sie lonsteve wars 1, 632 547 2,478 1,419 848 218 Dols 
VIGGO NOLSO Mee hii tos slasaie a cianha wis ita be aielosislee syste 109 $l 127 84 Soa Meares oats 127 
ATA Aa et eee ret tebe Mate ators elle Siete ats 155,553 | 141,641 | 162,422 | 115,299 65,357 6,604 146, 625 
AVE EL1 OR eae ee feta ot ces roledon tipetolmitpuausy cyaiey easels Se axe 109, 77 72,427 121,816 80, 225 49,125: 1- 2,193 114, 891 
OTA: ee Se PR RE Fonda One clo einitomegs Sse reac? 45, 780 89, 214 40, 606 35, 074 16, 2382 4,411 31, 734 
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October: In addition to those placed, 4,799 
veterans were referred to specific jobs but 
their placement was still unconfirmed. 

During the period October 15 to Novem- 
ber 14 there were 663 handicapped ex-service- 
men placed and 35 referred to specific jobs. 
While little difficulty is encountered in placing 
amputees, it is difficult to interest employers 
in taking ex-servicemen. suffering from organic 
disabilities. At the end of the period, 2,056 
persons were registered as unplaced in this 
group. 

Reinstatements—Reinstatements, which are 
- directly dependent on the rate of discharge 
from the armed forces, continued to fall off. 
During the month, 1,727 persons returned to 
their pre-war jobs and 127 had applied for 
reinstatement but had not been accepted. 
Only one per cent of all veterans applying 
for reinstatement have needed assistance to 
straighten out misunderstandings and only 
four prosecutions have been necessary. Since 
August, approximately 169,230 persons have 


been reinstated, representing 25 per cent of 
all discharges during the comparative period. 


Unplaced Applicants—While applications 
for work remained steady during November, 
the number of those unplaced at the end of 
the period rose from 44,854 for October to 
stand at 48,091. Similarly, the percentage of 
those unplaced 15 days or more registered a 
gain and during November as constituted 65 
per cent of the total compared with 62 one 
month earlier. Discharged personnel of World 
War II made up 84 per cent of all unplaced 
veterans while 12 per cent served in World 
War I and the balance in both wars. 

The occupational classification of ex-service- 
men seeking work underwent a change due to 
the current demand for workers to assist in 
the Christmas trade and the tapering off of 
workers in summer industries. At the end of 
November, 34 per cent of the jobless veterans 
were classified as skilled and semi-skilled while 
36 per cent were unskilled. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


‘ 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During December, 1946 


TRIKE activity in Canada continued at a 

low level during December, 1946. The 
time loss declined by more than 10,000 days 
as compared with the previous month and by 
more than 237,000 days as compared with 
December, 1945. Preliminary figures show 10 
strikes in existence during December, 1946, in- 
volving 2,256 workers, with a time loss of 


23,804 man-working days, as compared with 
18 strikes in November, 1946, with 8,166 workers 
involved and a time loss of 33,890 days. In 
December, 1945, there were 13 strikes, involv- 
ing 19,511 workers, with a time loss of 261,619 
days. ! 

Preliminary figures for 1946 show 205 strikes, 
involving 136,377 workers, with a time loss of 








STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1945-1946t 
































Number of Strikes Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
| Com- Com- | In Per 1,000 
Date mencing In mencing In Man. | Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1946* 
Daunars aie een Ariel ie eases 12t 12 2,935t 2,935 20, 593 0-28 
PR OPURTVES a LM vac A Sali 2 2 16 18 S,olt oe 12,406 0-17 
M arch Ee SOE CRIMP. oe She ok 19 28 4,137 5,976 46,068 0-63 
PEUIVRRAE A eae es. BR es vd 17 24 4,776 6, 907 47,116 0-65 
Way ag. Bak AN, See's 28 35 46, 641 47,730 564, 925 7-80 
ET Ail ot Gi i Ra el hs a 25 36 30, 354 70, 688 935, 188 12-92 
SUI. Yee Babin la ar Rea 28 42 27,459 49,752 918, 285 12-68 
SUES Gee cee ame eh aici aL ona ech \s 20 43 5,095 42,407 867, 252 11-96 
SOpUCMV GT... Push lec sas thts ss 13 33 1, 662 33, 030 657, 601 9-08 
PROC O Li rat's cus 6 'o 1. 2 10 27 6,851 32,919 393, 296 5-43 
UF Qi ERED ECS eae |, eo ea 12 18 2y221 8,166 33, 890 0-47 
BICC CNC E eee Malang Sicyes 1.9 26 8 5 10 839 2,256 23, 804 0-33 
Cumulative totals....... 205 136,877 4,520,424 5-20 
1945 
Tanwar vere oe VaR DEBASa eeree Tid 17 5,452 5452 31,937 0.44 
LUSL FLED gs aati tet Egan A rane RAE 16 te 5,012 5,023 6, 656 0-09 
PRO AO UMN ea, eGo «aha 22 D3 4,770 4, 800 8,709 0-12 
BS Con fee ks ate, eS ay a 15 15 4,622 4,622 23/583 0-32 
hc RM OO ae IO Ra enanas 13 15 3,242 3,306 6,738 0-09 
PEROT PE Nee as ts de eek a Se 12 13 2,740 2,926 5,188 0-07 
TVG ORES ap or sn 25 27 11,738 11,975 45,497 0-62 
Auris... 4.2 ty, Pata eerie 19 27 8, 509 15,190 41,122 0-56 
BOOT OM ORT asec ane Heiss mo ashe 16 17 19, 635 19,819 184, 556 2-52 
SUGTDOT Mee Me Sree vie xvas 14 18 6,737 25, 868 419, 242 5-73 
PIOVOMLDCKS Meekt yi end tins Vee en 21 24 20, 924 31,054 422,673 5-78 
VE To” Ven al oy th ae aa ee Se 7 13 2,654 19, 511 261, 619 3°58 
Cumulative totals....... 197 96, 068 1,457,420 1-66 


* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
- one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of 
omissions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for 
a short period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1946(1) 











Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_—___—_—_—_—_—_—| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


’ 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to December, 1946 


MINING— 
Metal miners, 2 250 1,000 [Commenced July 3; for increased wages, 

British Columbia reduced hours and other conditions; ter- 

minated December 10; IDI Commissioner; 
compromise. 
Gold and copper miners 2 (3)948 20,000 |Commenced November 22; for a new agree- 
and smelter workers, ment providing for increased wages, check- 
Noranda, P.Q. off, shift differential, etc; ey are 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 

Compositors, ete. 

Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., 5 70 500 |Commenced May 30;in sympathy with strike | 

Edmonton, Alta., and of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., com- 

Vancouver, B.C. mencing November 8, 1945; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 

Wood products 1 30 500 |Commenced November 13; for a new agree- 
factory workers, ment providing for increased wages and 
Prince Albert, Sask. reduced hours; terminated December 21; 

conciliation, provincial; compromise. 
_ SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Ammunition depot 1 124 120 |Commenced November 7; for the same wage 
workers, rates as paid at Bedford Basin, Halifax; 
Renous, N.B. terminated December 2; return of workers 
pending reference to an IDI Commissioner; 
indefinite. 


\ 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1946 


FISHING AND TRAPPING— 


PASTerIAOT seed Tenia, Wes de ier a del 500 1,000 |Commenced December 30; for a union agree- 
Nova Scotia. ment providing for increased percentage of 
proceeds of catch; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— \ 
Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory 1? 230 230 |Commenced December 3; protest against 
workers, proposed operating time, pay for lunch 
Cornwall, Ont. periods, etc., in new agreement under 
negotiations; terminated December 4; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
CoNnstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 1 76 300 |Commenced December 10; for increased 
Windsor Mills, P.Q. wages; terminated December 14; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers and mechanics, 1 15 55 |Commenced December 27; for increased 
Chatham, Ont. wages, time and one-half for overtime, 
payment, for statutory hoildays and im- 
: proved working conditions; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous— 
Warehousemen and 1 (4) 18 99 |Commenced December 13; for a union agree- 
truckers, ment providing for increased wages, union 
Calgary, Alta. security, etc; terminated December 19; 


return of workers; in favour of employer. 





(1) Preliminary date based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(*) 204 indirectly affected; (4) 16 indirectly affected. 


1947] 


4,520,424 man-working days. In 1945 there 
were 197 strikes, with 96,068 workers involved 
and a time loss of 1,457,420 days. 

Of the 10 strikes recorded for December, 
1946, three were settled in favour of the 
employer, two were compromise settlements 
and one was indefinite in result, work being 
resumed pending final settlement. At the end 
of the month four strikes were recorded as 
unterminated, namely: gold and copper miners 
and smelter workers at Noranda, P.Q., com- 
positors, etc., at Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., fisher- 
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men in Nova Scotia, and bus drivers at Chat: 
ham, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared terminated. 
A strike of bakery workers at Halifax, N\S., 
which commenced on February 11, 1946, has 
not been declared terminated, and a strike of 
compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which 
began on November 8, 1945, is still continuing. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LaBour Gazerte from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1946, issue in the review Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
* since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning in 
October, 1946, was 203, and 22 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 225 during the month. There were 
68,200 workers involved and a time loss of 
285,000 working-days was caused. 


Of the 203 stoppages which began during 
October, 24 arose out of demands for advance 
in wages; 66 over other wage questions; seven 
on questions as to working hours; 26 on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 66 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 11 
were over questions of trade union principle; 
and three were in support of workers involved 
in other disputes. 

India 


Revised figures for June, 1946, show 157 
work stoppages, involving 169,589 workers with 
a time loss of 872,931 man-days. 

Preliminary statistics for July, 1946, record 
168 work stoppages with 199,259 workers 
involved and a time loss of 997,268 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for November, 1946, 
show 310 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 450,000 workers were involved. 
The time. loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 4,750,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for October, 1946, 
are 450 strikes and lockouts, involving 290,000 
workers, with a time loss of 4,500,000 man-days. 


\ Prices 
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Prices in Canada and United States 


P RICE control in the United States was dis- 

rupted at the end of June, 1946, when the 
wartime powers of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration were not extended by Congress. The 
final relinquishment of control occurred on 
November 8 when a presidential order officially 
removed ceilings on all items except rents, 
sugar and rice. What has happened to prices 
in the United States since de-control began? 
The record is of concern in Canada for two 
reasons: as an indication of what might have 
happened were our controls non-existent, and 
as an approximate measure of how much more 
we are now having to pay for our large volume 
of imports from the United States (now run- 
ning at an annual rate of approximately 400 
million dollars per year). 

Until June, 1946, Canadian and United 
States prices ran a close parallel. The cost-of- 
living index in Canada rose 24 per cent above 
pre-war, while the United States cost-of-living 
index rose 83 per cent. Foods were up 42 per 
cent here, 46 per cent there; clothing 24 per 
cent here, 57 per cent there; rent 13 per cent 
here, 9 per cent there. In the field of whole- 
sale prices, the Canadian index was 34 per cent 
above 1939, the United States index 46 per 
cent above 1939. 

Since June, 1946, however, United States 
prices have increased rapidly, while Canadian 
prices have only slightly accelerated their 
previous rate of climb. The cost-of-living 
series are as follows: 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Canada .. 123-6 125-1 125-6 125-5 126-8 127-1 
U.S.A. .. 183:3 141-2 144-1 145-9 148-4 151-7 


The United States cost-of-living index rose 
14 per cent during the five months June to 
November, while the Canadian index rose only 
3 per cent. Increases from June to November 
among individual groups in the two cost-of- 
living series were as follows: 


-dian scene. 


Canada United States 
OO ic eaterecs Gavhar, +3 p.c. +29 p.c. 
CTOCn eee hcuene have +6 p.c. + 7 p.c. 
Renta. seach ae +1 p.e. — 
Fuel and Elec. ... +1 p.e. + 4 p.c. 
Homefurnishings 
and Services ... +6 p.c. + 8 p.e. 


Increases in wholesale price groups from 
June, 1946, to November, 1946, were as follows: 


Canada United 

States 
General nde oii ey fue oy PA 
Bea Tat. EP OU ARO tsa (ya re iE 19 
LEXA roductsila imme wis Che. GUO 19 
Metal and Metal Products .... 1 4 
Building Materials ........... 4 ee 
Chemical and Allied Products . 1 26 
Raw" Materials ei ee es, 3 20 
Semi-Manufactured Articles .. 3 21 
Manufactured Products ....... 3 21 


The point of the two comparisons above is 
that while wholesale price groups moved in a 
parallel manner until June,’ 1946, there has 
been a considerable divergence since that 
date, with United States’ prices out-stripping 
their approximate counterparts in the Cana- 
Canadian food imports from the 
United States are only a small portion of the 
total imports from this source, so that pressure 
on our own food price ceilings in this par- 
ticular respect.is not excessive. But our im- 
ports of manufactured articles, as well as cer- 
tain industrial raw or semi-processed products 
of iron, coal, cotton and petroleum, are very 
large. The increasing cost of these items 
places additional pressure upon our own price 
structure. An indirect pressure is offered by 
the greater disappearance of our own produce 
now in short supply that is sold in the United 
States at high prices rather than in Canada at 
controlled prices. 
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Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, December, 1946 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HERE was no change in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index 
between November 1 and December 2, 1946. 
It remained at 127-1. Lower prices for foods, 
down 0-2 to 146-4 due to decreases in eggs 
and vegetables, were balanced by increases in 
certain other groups. Fuel and light rose 0-6 
to 109:2 supported by gains in western coal 
prices while clothing advanced 0-1 to 131-2 
and house furnishings and services 0-2 to 129:4 
Two groups continued unchanged, miscel- 
laneous items at 114-1 and rentals at 113-4. 
Over the past year there has been an increase 
of 5-8 per cent in the cost-of-living index 
This has largely reflected an average gain of 
9-0 per cent in foods followed by increases of 
8-3 per cent for house furnishings and services 
and 7:1 per cent for clothing. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


On the base August, 19839100 eight regional 
city cost-of-living indexes recorded very small 
changes between November and December, 


ce 


| COST OF LIVING IN CANADA, WAR AND POST-WAR COMPARISON if 


BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND AUGUST, 1939 = 100 





: INDEX 
| 200 

















1946. Saskatoom and Vancouver went 0:3 
higher to 128-2 and 126-6 respectively. In- 
creases of 0-1 left Halifax at 125-1, Winnipeg 
at 123-2 and Edmonton at 124-8. Declines 
of 0-1 each were noted for Saint John at 125-1, 
Montreal at 129-1 and Toronto at 125-0. 
Changes in food and clothing prices were 
mainly responsible for movements in city 
indexes although housefurnishings and services 
indexes registered occasional fluctuations at 
certain centres. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably complete 

(Continuel on Page 114) 
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TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-89 as 100 








Adjusted Retail 
is a Home Prices 
ee yn ; i Total Food Rent |Fuel and Clothing Furnish- | Miscel- Index 
1939 Light ings and | laneous | (Com- 
Services modities 
only)t 
RODS See Oe cin soho Ns coisa « olfraseseursltvesohe 79°7 92-2 72:1 751 88-3 OOS6 ei i CL ahaa 
OWS as Ae nee gaat Peale os RYN daar, Checaatereriarete 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 TOS i: Be PA EES AA 
LOT Grr es MELE AS UNS A oides Sia aneeraae 87-0 103-9 70-6 75°4 109-8 CASE eyed CES, Grenade 
MO Faerie eae ceed ie ete sills beniele Sto att 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 SORT P arineeicte oe 
MOUS eer Nene mice a, ail tae siereteeng 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90.379 IC Issa. Cae 
PRN CU A TOIT A 3 SAR 859 Uf A an ae Oo 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100: 0.5 ayiid Oi hs-te tones 
NO SO rere a ek eqome nar ciainy bat ble |< ceva ratetens 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 TOO SST VAG. Tel late see eae 
TAEDA Eo aba aaa casi ges asl ADO DMN bra in att A 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 TUT SCTE Oe ih eee ae 
VY bed nLcisro lets catetel ee | Sv aataritees 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 DIR GC SO MT eR ane 
POG ita ee, nil al. IEE caine ae a 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 LOGE encore 
DO ZT Nenu ie rane 5) fais Stat ARUP Ri aM 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 LOSsLPRiEe Gal eee Pern 
OZ Sees Ber als arrakeas staat wells TRUE oben aI 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 BOY Sh eesti a (aed 
PEP AUIT ID <UR SESVES VANES WE Ra DN ad UOEAT SE AT Tae | 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 TORO), owt melita cise ee 
1 Roe See) ee ie Pa kre EN oa oC ET 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 OF 28): ecm ME | eee aes 
S ROSH NOLS Gat A ase lbs UPOPApa ES [EE A a Se 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 95-9 
VATE eu teas a 08 Sek ele eR anu ey 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOST ee UY fod IED OS Se RGN Tike sO 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 102-0 
MOSS Mee rete ete At kr aNae ie ah | Rape aMn  e08 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-8 
1939 
AUugist) Lees deci ees 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
September 1................ 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
October Zar es 102-7 103-6 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 1.............000. 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
Cr rly ki A os Be ee 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 
1940 
PANUOT VIA sree ceetie sine sae: 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 104-2 
ADIL Dy ele ase e nuit 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
StL ca er ee ey: Anos heeds 2) 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October... ccs mbes. cok 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 169-7 102-8 108-4 
WEA Crete eee 104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 106-6 
1941 
Ponuary. 2 Pahe sec hile < eels 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
VA rile pee ia ey ane) 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
JULY 2 Eat 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
October 1.......... eielanerinete cats 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
December Tyee oss aac ieciesis 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
DNAETSN Op Dea TOU (eae I 110-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 
1942 
PANUSTY72) ee tee ae Lee 4114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
April i Racecar eetton ates ee 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
B AD pe ae BN eRe pits 7 8 ad 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
Octobersr ake cee 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
BYIOAT Mel Nchcncitelen 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 
1943 
JANUSLV Dent ee oe neem Le 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-5 122-5 
April tes Muga ee tla an 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
A BVT GAY OD, (ae ay Eee ne eel 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
October ee fee Ait 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
OAL Ween ake ooe 117-5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124-5 
1944 
JaNUaLViO ee 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
PATTI nie tele. scien, MeN t en 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
MUL Vi Sree tee ye te iahieenee ti: 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
Oetoper aie selene ewes 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
PORIN ecetnt sicclsete 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 
1945 
PaANUAT Vader ns ekremen eee 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
PAD TLL a ee etre een no Ebs 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
LLY Sete wile ae tn 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October ies coed acces 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
November dae) soe back 118-9 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
December Ly io ease 119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
WEEN ra ld NS a 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 
1946 
January 2....... AHA pare tee 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
Mebriary Lele iie eee eat 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Maree 2t ian wen 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
Apri Ri ts cnke tie > es 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
A Ae SCO ABR OE Meth 121-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
June ersh ne ee 122-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 132-1 
JULY SOM Ad tice bac: 124-4 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 Weer 134-4 
Marist le luis esr anes 124-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September 3................ 124-5 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 35-0 
ee ee Ra Re) ee 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November 1....-.0+scs0es- 126-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
Dreeeniber 2), Gr.) yotc) en 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 


t Commodities in the cost-of-living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT 
CITIES OF CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1946 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 
———— 








Home 
—— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 


Services 
Salat exces Sees. Seehet serene bie ale Stale il oaths deta creer a 125-1 151-3 105-7 107-9 132-0 122-0 113-9 
Saint olan eae ene eae so oh sie bea cee AC 125-1 143-4 107-8 115-7 132-3 121-4 sey, 
Montreanisaerencto ee, oi ck « octdes ath scate Le cehle 129-1 154-6 108-8 109 7 130-8 128-5 111-2 
AEOROLCO AREER TAC Os ea ee Re ER 125-0 142-4 111-1 116-3 132-8 125-6 114-3 
IWANDIDE OH ee at reals) ee ioarck ls soak cae there eles 123-2 144-5 106 0 113-6 124-4 123-0 111-9 
DAS KALOOMAS ME ta om ne ose nckissc ote adelve metas 128-2 151-4 115-1 117-9 127-5 127-5 112-4 
EL GIMONLOL SEY Be eae Se oe ice eta ee LE Rg 124-8 149-6 105-0 105-3 131-4 125-5 112-7 
VANICOUV CE cic Sei ane cate oc sidac widhdws bs cs tires 126-6 147-8 107 0 126-0 132-4 126-5 112-4 


TABLE III-INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS. 


(Basis: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relations With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 


a 
So an: a SS 





Price 

Commodities*® Per | Aug. } Dec. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | May | Aug. | Oct. | Nov.| Dec. | Dee. 

1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 |] 1946 | 1946 | 1946 

Beef, sirloin steak................0005 Ib. | 100-0} 120-7] 154-1) 154-8] 154-8] 154-8] 155-6] 163-1] 163-8] 164-2] 163-8] 45-7 
Beef, round steak..............- eo.se.| Tb. | 100-0] 125-7) 167-1) 167-9] 167-9] 167-9] 168-8] 177-2] 178-1| 177-6} 177-6] 42-1 
Piceh Tis WOASe. ces Labeda s uth sess 608i Ib. | 100-0) 125-5) 173-9] 174-3) 174-8] 175-2] 176-1] 185-7] 186-1] 186-1] 186-1] 49-8 
Beolishouldert 0. 5:20 R A Bice tle, Ib. | 100-0} 132-7] 161-0} 161-6] 162-3} 162-3] 162-3] 168-6] 169-2] 169-2] 169-2] 26-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... Ib. | 100-0] 136-7] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3} 168-3] 169-0] 173-5] 173-5] 173-5| 173-5] 23-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless ............. Ib. | 100-0} 139-3} 173-4] 174-0] 174-6] 174-6] 174-6] 174-0] 174-6] 175-7] 175-7| 29-7 
Lamb eg roastie. ). S00 R etiads bas Ib. | 100-0} 109-9} 150-4] 164-4) 153-2} 152-8] 152-8] 171-1] 157-7] 156-7] 156-0| 44-3 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.......... Ib. | 100-0} 125-3] 142-3] 143-8] 143-8] 144-2] 158-1] 162-6] 163-3] 163-7! 163-3] 44-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ Ib. | 100-0} 127-0} 142-3] 143-4] 142-9] 143-9] 159-7] 164-8] 164-3] 165-4] 165-4| 31-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on ....| Ib. | 100-0) 132-3] 141-2] 141-5] 142-5] 142-5] 157-2] 162-4] 162-7] 162-7] 162-7] 51-9 
hardfpure: 06-2 ).0 CPR a A Biel. be Ib. | 100-0} 151-3} 157-0] 157-9] 159-6] 160-5] 172-8] 178-1] 178-1) 178-1| 178-1] 20-3 
Shortening, vegetable................ Ib. | 100-0) 134-7} 186-8] 137-5] 137-5] 137-5] 138-9] 140-3] 141-0] 141-0] 141-0] 20-3 
Ioggs, grade ‘'A”’, large......-......0: doz. | 100-0] 156-4} 137-2] 155-3} 180-9] 144-1] 143-1] 176-3] 178-9] 179-9] 175-1] 54-5 
Milk... Wore pig) : BiGsSb Gi Ai207 08, qt. | 100-0] 111-0) 95-4} 95-4) 95-4] 95-4] 96-3] 114-7] 139-4] 139-4] 139-4] 15.9 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0} 140-5) 145-4) 144-3] 146-9) 148-7] 164-1] 164-1] 164-8] 164-8] 164-8] 45-0 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. Ib. | 100-0} 174-6} 163-9] 164-4] 164-9] 166-3] 167-3] 168-3] 169-7| 170-2] 170-7| 35-5 
Broad pwite 5707s PR o5 ashy oe Ib. | 100-0} 106-5] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 107-9| 6-8 
Plour Gist £I4060)....64 55 hos cos sah Ib. | 100-0} 127-3] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 124-2] 194.9] 4-4 
FROMBUL ORGS, DULL ks. he cao hic d ddan ne cs Ib. | 100-0} 112-0} 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 7-2 
Wornifila kes hS O73 \)As fa)... 0s ee. Ba pkg. | 100-0} 101-1] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0] 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8...........00+- tin | 100-0] 129-9] 136-8] 187-7] 137-7] 137-7] 137-7] 139-6] 152-8] 161-3] 166-0] 17-6 
Peas; canned, (23st han... (Pea 8, tin | 100-0} 117-5} 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 121-7] 124-2] 128-3] 130-0! 130-8] 15-7 
Core pannoda sl Boil. .15: stb sede sat tin | 100-0} 128-3] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 133-6] 139-8] 142-5] 145-1] 16-4 
Béanss dryer Mes cilia eek: Ib. | 100-0} 129-4] 133-3] 133-3] 183-3] 185-3] 137-3] 137-3] 139-2] 154-9] 162-7] 8-3 
Omorssy, Pale... Meade. Re: Ib. | 100-0] 108-2} 106-1] 142-9] 126-5) 134-7] 155-1] 153-1] 138-8] 134-7] 180-6] 6-4 
CAEP SS Be DUNE OE Rn: Get 151b.] 100-0} 89-9} 143-9] 218-3] 147-6] 154-0] 160-4] 180-8] 134-1] 128-0] 126-8] 41-6 
Pranes, Hull 25-9009) 00.5 64 Ale ee! Ib. | 100-0} 115-8] 121-1] 120-2] 120-2) 130-7] 136-8] 142-1] 143-0] 143-0] 144-7| 16-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk...............- Ib. | 100-0] 104-0] 109-3] 107-9] 108-6] 117-2] 127-8] 126-5] 125-2] 125-8] 125-21 18.9 
BE a i Ee eee eet doz. | 100-0} 132-5] 151-5] 154-6] 153-9] 147-8] 153-9] 151-9] 153-2] 153-9] 154-6] 45-3 
eT Bs Oe i Rs ee | ee doz. | 100-0} 111-3] 141-2] 147-7] 147-4] 150-5] 145-5] 144-3] 141-5] 145-2] 149-5] 48-6 
BIOS) as che wastic at jar | 100-0] 111-3) 115-1] 115-1] 115-1] 115-7] 122-4] 132-1] 137-6] 140-0] 140-0] 23-0 

Paes OEP Ge: A tin 100-0] 101-5) 104-1] 105-1] 107-1] 105-1] 105-6] 107-1] 119-8] 123-9] 125-4] 24-7 
Marmalade, orange, 16 07............ jar | 100-0} 118-3} 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9} 131-1] 132-6] 134-0] 134-0] 134-0] 18-2 
Garmeyrap 2b... fia bide Ra fees tin | 100-0} 138-0} 158-2] 158-2] 157-7] 157-7| 157-7] 168-8] 175-8] 176-9] 178-7] 30-6 
Sugar, granulated...........00.ceee0e: lb. | 100-0] 132-3] 182-3] 132-3] 182-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 8-6 
Sear yellows { csctech eh eee ea lb. | 100-0] 131-3] 184-9] 184-9] 184-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 8-5 
COCR, OR 2a 1 OR Ib. | 100-0] 141-6] 131-4] 131-4] 131-7] 131-7] 132-0] 132-8] 133-4] 133-4] 133-7] 45-2 
1755 TS ae SR tS ee ee pkg. | 100-0] 145-2} 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 38-7 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to December 1946 prices, 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 























Beth Ogenki a ee 
g Ea eile RiP & 

eh oS elec lceu Bod bees gece) aloalad ns Vela eal een ee) ar 
le 4 ee  eeeees) SSE | |e aE Ie 2 | 8 
ate a le jcd |S le |» [eeeelesetlzaies| $/2 16 2 le |e 18 
29/%0/4-u/£.5/Se/2ch cS Sfe S/S Slac/e0/GS| 5/3) 56/Sc[40\o 186 
SH/3Eloe|S 2/8 igo) 28/85/25) 2/5 85 Sei gle S/ES|a 8/2 ee sles 

Bee eee eas ae ees ae ee 
cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. jets, |cts.|cts.| cts.) cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. 
Bir Charlbtestown bile! 4 Wee 45-5/42-0138-7/28-3]....|.., .|44-1]43-1]34-2/49-7/21-1/20-8157-6]13-0/47-0/35-6| 7-3] 4-6] 6-9/10-0 
sade Aue) Mila hea A7-8}44-3/41-7|27-4|24-2)94.3/46-5/46-6/31-9/53-1121-3/20-5|58-9|15-0/47-0/36-6| 8-0} 4-5} 8-3|10-0 
3—New Glasgow......-.0-- 49-0|45-3/44-7|28-8|24-3]... |47-7/47-11382-6/53-3/22-3)20-5/58-2|14-01/47-1137-5| 7-3] 4-9] 7-5/10-0 
*—Avdney cso... ke wes de reese 49-9]44-8/36-0}29-9/24-5].., |46-1]45-5]34-4/53-6/21-0/20-0/58-9]16-0/47-1137-7| 7-3) 4-6] 7-8] 9-9 
Bam PLUTO Hess eos cana salen 48-8]45-3/43-6|/28-4/26-0|... .|45-6/46-6/34-7/53-0]....)/20-6/58-6/14-0)/46-8/39-3] 6-7) 4-9] 7-6] 9-9 
fi et aaa ab eBiachbine rere 48-7|44-7147-0128-5/25-1129.7/46-8]43-5/30- 7/53 -3)21-7|19-9|57-1114-0/46-8134-7| 7-3] 4-8! 6-6] 9-5 
7—Moncton.........-.eecee- 47-2144-2146-4127-7|25-1]... .|47-0/45-9)32-1154-5/20-3/20-2/58-3]14-01/47-0135-7| 8-0] 4-5) 7-7110-0 
8—Saint John..............- 47-4144 -9]40-3)27-1124-0/30-0/46-5/47-5/32-4/51-3/20-7/20-1/58-6]15-01/47-0/34-6| 7-3) 4-2} 7-1) 9-7 
pe nar at He Fach Ree satel 45-7142 -6|42-7|27-4122-5) Ji... 43-7133 -6154-5/21-5)....158-5|15-0/45-0133-7| 6-7] 4-3]....] 9-9 
LO ul eee ercisienioba etree’ hs 42-3140-4/40-1|28-0]}22-4/30-4/44-2/43-6/31-9/52-5/19-7/20-1/57-3|15-0/44-2/32-3) 5-3} 3-8] 7-6] 9-4 
11—Montreal................ 44 -2)41-2143-8|26-0}24-2/29.4/44-1142-6/31-7/53-3}/19-9119-8/58-1/15-5145-4/35-2| 6-0} 3-8] 7-2! 9-2 
12—Quebec............ec0ee. 45-0]41-8]43-1/27-8}22-7|29-.7/43-5/39-6/31-8/50-9)20-8/20-6/56-4|15-0/45-6|35-0} 5-5} 3-6} 8-0] 9-5 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 41-5137-3|38-8|26-8]22-0132-3/41-7/41-2/30-9/51-0)20-6119-0/56-0)14-0/45-0/33-4| 5-3] 4-1] 8-0} 9-8 
14-—St woh es ee ee a rete SIRT TNL PE ee ARE | Eade 43-0). ...155-7/21-3/20-7155-3/14-0/45-0/36-0] 5-3} 4-1! 8-0] 9-7 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 45-7|41-4/41-4/27-8)22-8/33.9|46-5/42-1130- 1/50-3)/20-8120-0156-7/15-0/44-4/35-8] 6-0] 4-2] 7-9} 9-7 
16—Sorel................. .-.|43°7/39-6142-0)26:7/23-4),.. |... 39-6/30-1/52-0/21-4/20-3|55-7/14-0/45-3132-7| 5-3] 4-1] 8-1/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 39-0/38-1)....128-3)/20-9]....}.... 39-4)29-5/45-0)... .|19-7|56-0/14-0/44-6/34-3) 5-3] 4-0] 7-2] 9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 43-1/40-3/38-9|28-7|24-0/30-7/41-0/39-1/30-8/53-7}20-6/19-8]56-9115-0/45-0134-8] 6-0] 3-9) 7-7] 9-6 

Ontario— 

19—Belleville................ 47 -0)42-6/44-2)26-6|24-0/27-7/44-5/46-2131-4/52-6/20-5|19-7/52-3|15-0/45-4133-7] 6-7| 4-2) 7-0| 8-6 
20—Brantford............00. 47-3143 -9/44-1]27-7|23-8130-8]45-0145-7131-4/52-7/20-3/20-0/50-5]15-0/45-4135-2] 6-7] 4-2] 7-4] 9-1 
21—Brockville............... 48-4)44-4/46-3)27-7)23-9)... .145-7|43-11380-7/54-2/20-3]19-3151-3115-0/44-31/33-8] 6-3) 4-0] 7-9] 8-8 
22—Chatham............000. 46-0/42-1/43-2126-7|25-4/32-3/44-5/46-3/33-2152-1/20-3]19-9/47-7115-0145-0]....] 5-38] 4-1) 6-7] 8-7 
23—Cornwall nis oo. cle ok sos 47-5]/44-5/45-6/28-0)27-1]... 145-3145: 1132-6/51-9/20-5}19-6152-6]15-0/45-1133-3] 6-0] 3-9] 7-3] 9-1 
24—Fort William............ 44-9141-6/43-8/25-6/24-1/29-3/45-8]....1.... 50-3}19-5]19-5/55-8116-0/44-8]....} 6-0] 3-9] 6-9] 8-7 
D5 eG 9. atte e ie erence Si te 46 -3/42-4)43-2)26-6|23-5/29-7/44-0/46-0]..../54-1/20-7|19-8152-8115-0145-1136-7| 6-7| 4-0] 7-2) 8-9 
26—Guelph.................. 46 -8)43 -5)43-6)27-7|24-7/33-2/45-0/46- 1/32-6151-8/20-6|19-8/51-1/15-0/45-5|37-5) 6-0} 4-1] 7-2) 8-7 
27 BM EON ws. cee oe bie ae 46 -0}42-9)44-4/27-3]24-2/30-2144-8146- 1/31-3]52-8/20-4]19-3153-4/16-0/45-6136-0| 6-0} 4-2] 7-4] 8-8 
28—Kingston.............06. 47-3)42-6/45-2)27-6}24-0]..../45-1/44-9/31-0152-0/20-4/19-3/54-8/15-0/44-6/34-8] 6-0] 4-3] 7-5] 9-1 
29—Kitchener............... 45+ 2)42-5/44-5}26-9/23-9/30-5/44-8/45-4/31-5152-5/20-5/20-2/50-4]15-0/45-3/35-2] 6-7) 4-0] 7-4] 8-9 
S0—on don onic b wid le ctieds 46-5143-1/44-1/27-4/24-1131-7/44-8145-8/30-6 51-8 20-5}19-8/51-8]15-0/45-4134-7| 6-0] 4-0] 7:3] 8-8 
31—Niagara Falls............ 46-2}42-3/44-4/26-7/23-2)....144-7/44-6/31-9152-6120-6/19-7/55-8115-5145-2|....| 6-0] 4-1] 6-8] 8-9 
32—North Bay.............. 45-0/42-1/44-3}26-6/24-7/31-0/45-1/45-8/29-7152-6/21-0/19-7157-7/16-0/45-5]....| 6°7| 4-2] 8-1] 9-7 
33—Oshawa.........-.ecee0. 45+7/43-3/45-6/27-4/23-5]... .|43-7/46-2/30-8152-3/20-7|19-6|53-2|15-0/45-7/35-7| 6-0} 4-0] 7-1] 9-0 
S4=—-Ottawaidcccccadesiietie ves 46 -3/43-0/44-3)/26-9]/23-9130-2/45-7/44-9131-4153-6/20-6/19-4/56-5/15-0144-6133-2| 6-71 3-8] 7-5] 8-9 
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Tomatoes choice, 
23’s (28 oz.) per tin 


i ff ee | | | | | | |] | LL ss 


15-2 


17-1 


Canned 


Vegetables 





Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz, tin 


cts. 


, ary, 


Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 


Beans, common 
white, per lb. 


, bulk, 

















&, 























per lb. 

per 15 lbs. 
Prunes, bulk, 

per lb. 
Raisins, seedless 

per lb. 
Oranges, 

per dozen 
Lemons, 

per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 

per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 

pe 120 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange, 

per 32 oz. jar 
Corn syrup, 

per 2 lb. tin 
Granulated, 


Onions, cookin 
Potatoes , 


cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts./cts. 


re ce 


viene a peree © 





6-2|36-4]16-8]17-7/42-5)45-9)44-7/24-4/33-6)29-2 
6-2/37-6/ 16-8] 18-7/39-0)42-4/42-0)24-6/34-6/30-2 
6°3/39-9]17-1/18-0)46-2)/42-4)43-0}24-1134-3)30-2 
6-7/43-6)18-0)18-7)43-1/45-9/43-3)25-0/35-9/29-3 
6-6/38-0) 16-3} 18-8)43-7/45-9/42-1)24-5/34-9130-3 
6-1/39-5)18-0}17-9)42-4/43-5/42-8)25-3}34-3/29-1 


7-0/40-3)18-3)19-3/47-4/48- 1/45 -0)23-6)37-8}31-0 


Sugar 


8-6 


per lb. 











per 4 lb. package 


Anthracite, 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium 


Coffee, medium, 


8-2/53-7/40-0 
8-1/45-7/38-9 
8-0/46-8/39-5 
7:9|44-3/40-0 
79/43 -3/40-1 
7-9142-3/39-7 
8-0/41-6|39-5 
7-7/48-7/39-4 
7-6/48-0/39-5 
8-048 -2/39-9 


8-3]4-49/39-0 
8-345 -6/39-2 
8-1/45-5)/38-4 
8-6/43-2)28-1 
8-1/45-6/38-6 
8-6/42-1/38-1 







Coal 


per ton 


eer eee 





Rent (a) 


Bituminous, 
per ton 


24-00-28-00(b) 1 


27-50-31-50 
16- 00-20-00 
18 -00-2200(b) 
26-50-30 -50 


oo. &. Sob 


21-00-25-00(b) 6 
26-00-30-00(b) 7 
20-50-24-50(b) 8 


15-50-19-50 10 
23 -00-27-00(b) 11 
27-50-31-50(b)12 
16 -00-20-00(b) 13 


1400-1800(b) 17 
20-00-24 -00(b) 18 


cee eae 


5 SUS aes hctatee ede. calan op) a 19 
vate Us 22-00-25:00 20 
Srete 20-00-2400 12 
ae oe 21-50-25-50 22 
mhayesobore 23-00-27 -00(b) 23 
wee Nahe 25-50-29-50 24 
ar atc 22-00-26-00 25 
tamer 22-50-26-50 26 
Ulery 26-50-30-50 27 
arate 29-50-33-50 28 
arte oie 27-50-31-50 29 
Se ier 27-00-31-00 30 
eiblersls 25-00-29-00 31 
Gere 23-00-27-00 32 
coat 26-00-300-00 33 


31-50-35-50 34 


ee Ce eed 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 





Beef Pork St se SY 
J lB ©) | ©) |= : g ls 
22 \E le 2 AE le ledeceletleeled| olf 3 i ie lg le 
alps lds Eee Ee (aele alee] SRA |ee|ES| ol eel gale (ie igee 
SRUERSRISH/ERUg8/:E/25(22/25/BE[22 GRR R) RIERERI: Be 
cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts | cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
35—Owen Sound............. 45-1142-6]44-0/26-7|23-4|... .|44-3146-1/31-3/53-2/20-5/20-0/49-3/15-0/45-3/35-8} 6-0) 4-2) 6-7) 9-1 
36—Peterborough............ 47-9|44-1145-2127-7/24-8|32-0/44-5/45-2/31-0/51-8/20-5/19-4152-5]15-0|45-3/35-6| 6-0] 4-3) 7-6} 8-5 
37—Port Arthur............. 46 -0]42-1/43-3/26-0|23-8129-0/44-6/46-2/32-5/53-4]19-4/19-4/56-3]16-0/45-0/34-5) 6-3) 4-1] 6-3) 8-9 
38—St. Catharines........... 46-1/42-5/43-5|27-6|24-1180-4/44-7/46-6/31-7/51-6/20-8]19-4}55-1/15-5/45-7|36-5| 6-0} 4-1! 7-1) 8-9 
39—St. Thomas............. 46 -5/42-9/43-9]27-2|24-0|30-6/44-7/45-5|/32-9/51-7120-9/20-2150-6|15-0/45-6/34-7} 6-0} 4-2) 7-3) 9-2 
40— Sarnia... ccicls selss sats coas 47-2|43-8]43-9]28-6|24-7|... .|43-8]46-0/31-6/51-4/20-6|20-6/52-6]15-0/45-7|/35-5| 6-0] 4-0} 7-1] 9-1 
4i—Sault Ste. Marie......... 46-6/42-6]43-3/27-6]24-5]..../43-3/48-6/32-0/50-2/20-1/19-4|57-6|16-0/44-8/34-7| 6-7) 4-0] 7-3] 8-7 
42—Stratford.........ec+.0e. 44.4/41-8/43-2/27-2/24-0]....|/45-0/45-6/30-4/52-1/20-6/20-7/49-9]15-0/45-4/36-6} 5-3] 3-9) 7-6) 9-1 
438—Sudbury.........-ece..0. 45-2/41-3/41-7/26-7/24-2|28-4/43-4/43-9/33-8/50-3/20-8/20-2/57-8]16-0/44-5/35-2} 6-7] 4-1) 7-5} 8-9 
44—Timmings..........00.05. A7-0|42-6|44-5/27-3|24-0|29-4/43-7/45-5]... .|51-6/20-8]20-1]58-5/17-0}44-8/34-6] 6-7} 4-2] 7-7! 9-5 
45—Toronto.........e06 2... (46-9143 -3/45-3]28-0/23-7180-5/44-5/46-9131-1/52-7/20-2]19-3|54-6/16-0/45-3/38-0) 6-7] 4-2) 7-2) 8-7 
46—Welland.........ccee.es- 45-4/42-2/43-1/26-5|23-6|29-6|44-0/44-3/31-7/51-8/20-9|20-2/54-1116-0|45-4/37-0} 6-7] 4-1) 7-2) 8-9 
47—Windsor..........-.....- 46+0|42-2/44-3127-0}24-1/32-3/44-6]46-7/32-2/51-6|20-5|19-7|52-9116-0/45-0/36-3] 6-0] 4-1) 7-2) 8-8 
48—Woodstock.............. 46-7|43-7/43-7|29-0)25-2)....].... 45+3132-5150-7}20-5|19-7/51-4/15-0/45-0/36-3] 6-0} 8-8] 7-0] 8-8 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon............-.. 44-2/40-0/41-5/25-2}23-4]... ./43-3/44-6/31-4/51-4/19-1/21-3/53-3|13-0/42-7/34-7| 7-1] 3-8) 5-41 9-0 
50—Winnipeg................ 44-3/39-6/36-5/24-7|22-2/27-8142-4/43-6/31-4/49-4]18-7|19-8|54-8|14-0/42-4/35-0) 8-0} 3-6) 6-5) 8-7 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw............... 41-8]37-7|38-6|24-0/21-0]... .]41-8/39-4/28-7/50-0/18-4/21-9]....]15-0/42-4]....| 7-2] 3-8] 6-5] 8-7 
52—Prince Albert............ 40-3/37-8!....|28-6]....|27-0/40-5)....].... 49-2/18-8}22-1/53-7/14-0/48-3)....] 6-0} 4:1] 6-3} 8.5 
B3—-RegiNB..... 0.02 scceseens 42-7/39-3/39-7|24-1/21-7|27-7/42-8/41-0}28-1150-0/19-0/22-3|53-9/14-0)42-4]....] 6-8] 3-8} 5-6) 9-1 
54—Saskatoon............6.. 43 +3139 -5|39-0/24-5/21-5/28-0/40-5/41-7/28-7/49-4|18-5/21-2/52-9]14-0/42-3]....| 7-2) 38-7] 6-1) 8-9 
Alberta— 
Ob— Cal pany. oc. 5/00 ccheuvale 44-9/40-4/40-2/24.9)22-1127-5/41-8]....].... 51-1/18-6|20-7|53-1)14-0/43-0/36-5| 7-2) 3-8] 5-7] 8.7 
56—Drumbheller.............. 43 -0/39-6/38-7)24-2/21-4)....].... 41-0/29-7/51-1/19-5/22-3]52-0/14-0/44-3]....| 8-0] 4:3) 7-6] 9-0 
BI = WAMONLON. . v.isie oe ode de 44-7/39-7/40-4/24-0/22-8/26-2/40-4/41-3)26-7/50-4/18-9)21-5/51-5]14-0/48-1/36-4| 7-2) 3-8} 6-3) 8.7 
68—Lethbridge.............. 44-8)/39-8/38-2/24-4|22-0/27-3)/41-5]44-3/29-0/49-1/19-2/22-2/54-0)14-0/43-0}....] 8-0) 3-9] 6-1) 8-7 
British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo,........5..+5 05) 49-2/43-9/45-8|27-6)24-6]....143-7]....].... BV ADISY I re (a 52-0116-0/45-0]....| 9-0] 4:3] 7-3] 9-6 
60—New Westminster....... 46 -9/42-3/42-3/26-0/23-8/29-5/43 -6/446-/32-0/52-0/20-4120-5/49-5}14-0/44-8]....| 8-5] 4-1) 7-4) 9-2 
61—Prince Rupert........... 46-7/43-0145-5}/26-0]....).... 45 Ol ciel emicrs 53-0}20-7/22-0|57-0/19-0/45-0].... {10-0} 4-9] 8-3) 9-7 
Prec Wy | URRY Sa 46-5]42-2/44-6/25-8)24-5/29-0/45-0]....}.... 52-8)20-2/22-8156-3]17-0/45-2/....) 9-0) 4-0} 7-2! 9.3 
63—Vancouver.......... eee [47+8/43-3/44-1/27-1124-4/28-7/44-0146-1/32-9/52-6/20-5/20-3/49-4]14-0144-7/36-0} 9-6) 4-1] 7-0} 8-9 


Oe Victorias. odes ees os os 47-3|43-4/44-8|26-8)24-0/29-3/45-0/46-5|33-1/53-5]21-1/20-9|/53-8/15-0/44-8/38-4) 9-0) 4-3] 7-3) 9-0 


ee Naa a Ee eT OE a I A SBT, bp OI ee Ne slaty ke eo WN el we Sk oe ML ne fel i lhl a 
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Canned gs Sugar Coal 
Vegetables = — 
ay SFins te od } 
Pr : f | 5 & : 3g 
23| ¢3 g3 pe | le : = 36 oa) Al : Er ; ria we 
23 g8 8* ob BAS Al Rg R28) CAPA Saas sa Alc als alga) ES ie 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts $ $ $ 
17-2) 15-3] 16-0} 8-3]54-7/38-7/17-4|18-2|47-4/47-3]....|24-2/35-3/31-2| 8-6) 8-5)47-8/39-2) 16-50)...... 16-00-200-00 35 
16-7} 14-7} 15-8] 7-7) 5-6/38-9}16-3]18-4|47-3/43-4)43-2)24-9/35-4130-9) 8-7) 8-6/43-1/39-1] 16-75]...... 24-00-28:00 36 
17-5} 15-8) 16-5) 7-5) 6-5/43-8/16-5]....|44-8]50-6)46-6)25-5)39-6/29-1) 8-6] 8-5|/42-6/38-4) 16-80}...... 23 - 00-2700 37 
16-8) 15-0) 15-6 Teo |oo2 Ol aeahanae 40-9}43-8145-4/24-5/383-9/30-8) 8-4] 8-3/43-4/39-3] 15-75)...... 27-00-31-00 38 
17-3] 15-7) 16-3 M5 GA 1SdeOlo cs \|\s.0 <5 47-8)47-4)....|24-9/37-8]29-8! 8-7] 8-6]/47-0/40-0) 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 39 
17-2| 16-4) 16-7} 8-1] 7-0/44-9/16-8)....|45-5/44-0)....|25-2)85-6/30-5] 8-8) 8-7/45-6/39-2) 16-50}......)............005: 40 
17-6} 15-4) 16-4] 7-8] 5-8/43-6/15-5]....|42-7/46-9)..../25-2/36-4/30-0} 8-5} 8-5/42-0/39-0) 17-00]...... 23:00-27-00 41 
17-1} 15-9] 16-9] 7-6) 6-1/39-2117-3]18-5}44-6/45-8)/43-0}24-6/34-6/31-5| 8-8] 8-6)45-7/38-7} 16-00)...... 22-00—26-00 42 
18-1} 15-9} 17-2} 8-1] 6-1/38-1/15-8]19-7/43-3/49-5/45-3)24-9136-8/30-9| 8-8) 8-5)44-9/38-6| 17-75)...... 28-50-32-50 43 
17-9} 16-1] 16-9 7:3) 5-9)45-8]16-9]18-3)48-6/50-4/48-0)25-4/37-4/33-4) 8-8] 8-8/43-5/39-1) 19-50)...... 27-50-31-50 44 
16-7| 15-2} 15-5) 7-6) 4-9}39-0}17-4)18-7/42-5)42-2/43-3/24-2/35-2/30-2) 8-2) 8-0/45-1/38-7) 15-50]...... 32-50-36°50 45 
16-7} 14-7] 14-9] 6-7] 5-8/38-3]..../18-0/46-9/48-5)....|23-3/24-0/28-9] 8-3] 8-3/41-7/39-2) 15-50)......)...............- 46 
16-8] 15-7| 16-2] 7-7] 5-7/40-7|16-4/18-4/42-7/42-5]....|24-7/34-1/29-0| 8-2] 8-0/43-5/38-7| 16-00]...... 25:00-29-00 47 
16-6) 15-6) 16-3 7:4] 6-0/36°3)]....117-7|40-8)42-9]... .|24-8/34-5|/29-5) 8-6] 8-5)/45-3/39-2) 16-00]...... 22-50-26°50 48 
18-7} 17-3) 17-3 7-9] 5-8138-3]16-3]18-8)46-3/49-4/49-0/26-1/39-9/28-9] 9-2) 9-0)45-9/38-0)...... 9-30} 21-50-25-50 49 
18-7} 16-9] 17-8] 9:1] 6-6/43-5/15-9]18-1/42-9/47-5/48-3/25-8/37-5/28-4) 9-0) 9-0/387-7/37-8]...... 14-20} 26-50-30-50 50 
19-7} 15-6} 17-0} 9-0} 6-1/43-5)....].... 45-6/47-6]....|25-5/386-8/29-8! 9-7) 9-7/44-0/37-8]...... 11-40} 22-50-26-50 51 
18-3} 16-3] 17-6 7-7| 7-6148-5)17-2|20-3/49-0/53-3/43-0)24-1/38-4/30-4) 9-9) 9-6)42-9/38-4)...... 11-60} 19-50-23-50 652 
19-9} 16-4] 17-2} 9-1] 6-3/41-0/16-0/20-0/50-2)/43-7/43-8)25-7|/37-7/30-3] 9-4) 9-7/44-0/38-1]...... 12-60} 28-50-32-50 53 
21-0} 17-3) 17-8 9-4] 6-9145-0/16-9/20-2/47-2)58-6/47-1/24-1/36-9|29-9!| 9-7) 9-9/45-3/37-9]...... 11-20) 22-50.26:50 54 
19-0} 15-8] 16:5) 9-9] 6-2147-2/16-6/19-6|46-2)55-1/47-9124-9/34-7/29-8] 9-0} 9-5/42-3137-7)...... 9-60} 26-00-30-00 55 
19-6] 16-6) 17-2} 9-7) 6-3/50-7/16-3}/21-1/43-4/54-8)48-5/24-0/37-2/31-4) 9-6) 9-7/42-7/38-0)......}...... 21-00-25-00 56 
18-4) 15-7] 16-6] 9:5] 6-9/41-5/16-5/19-0/48-1/46-1/53-9/23-2)26-0)28-4! 9-2) 9-5)43-6/37-5)...... 6-80} 25-50-29-50 57 
19-4) 15-3] 15-7| 9-1! 6-0/40-3/15-8]....|/46-9/54-7|... .}23-8/34-2/29-4] 9-2) 9-3/43-8137-6]...... 6-50} 22-00-26-00 58 
18-7| 16-3} 16-7} 9-3} 6-4/49-5]....].... 42-3/43-0156-3|24-6/32-2/27-6| 8-9] 8-9/41-6/38-4]......]...... 17-00-21-:00 59 
18-0} 15-9} 17-3 9-5] 6-5/45-7|....)18-5)44-7/44-0}....|23-7/383-4/28-2) 8-0} 7-9137-6]37-9]...... 14-70} 20-50-24-50 60 
19-7; 17-1] 18-9 9-6] 7-0/57-9]....|18-8)51-3]51-8/51-6)24-2/34-71/29-5) 8-9! 8-7/44-1/38-3]...... 15-50} 20-00-24:00 61 
Beers 16-5| 17-6] 10-8] 6-7/51-6}13-9/19-0)44-3/60-7|59-0/23-4/34-5|28-9] 8-9] 8-8|40-5/37-7]......] 13-00} 23-00-27-00 62 
18-1] 15-4) 16-8} 9-7] 6-4/48-4114-6]17-4|46-4/44-8/52-7/23-8/31-6]27-1] 8-0) 8-1/40-1/37-8]...... 14-70} 25-00-29-00 63 
18-0} 16-1] 16-5} 9-0} 6-4/48-1)/14-3)18-0/44-7/45-6/49-0/23-6)/32-5/26-8) 8-9] 8-4/4-45]/38-3)...... 14-95) 21-00-25-00 64 





(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 


indicated by these reports. 


(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures nave BaEe as Apartment or flat rents have 
c) Revised. 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses, 


4 
fon 
<j 
= 
A 
x 

3 
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picture of prices throughout Canada as used 
in the calculation of the index of this particular 
group. ‘They are the averages of prices of 
goods reported to the Bureau by independent 
stores. They do not include prices from chain 
stores. As the movement of chain store prices 
agrees closely with the movement of indepen- 
dent store prices it was considered that the 
extra work and cost involved in compiling and 
printing a separate table for chain store prices 
were not warranted, although chain store prices 
are used in the calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjsuted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 


Wholesale Prices, 


The average level of wholesale prices rose 
a further 0-6 points to 111-4 between October 
and November, supported by increases in a 
wide variety of commodities. Six groups were 
higher, led by a gain of 2-6 points to 140-9 
for the wood, wood products and paper series 
where strength was noted for cedar shingles 
and wood pulp. Higher prices for oranges, 
lemons, rye, hay, rice and turpentine out- 
weighed weakness for potatoes and onions to 
advance the vegetable products group 0-3 to 
97-4 while animal products rose 0:2 to 119-8 
due to increases in livestock and fluid milk 
overbalancing lower quotations for eggs. An 
advance in manila rope was responsible for a 
gain of 0-2 to 98-4 for the textile group index 


date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
now being included in Table I. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure to 
$1,453.80. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (LG., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazerte under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


November, 1946 


while non-metallics moved up the same amount 
to 104-0 following a rise in western bituminous 
coal. Shellac produced a gain of 0°6 to 95:3 
in the chemical group while iron and steel at 
128-6 and non-ferrous metals at 89-7 were 
unchanged. 

Strength in both field and animal product 
prices moved the composite index of Canadian 
farm product prices at wholesale up 0°6 to 
113-4 between October and November. Up- 
ward adjustments for livestock, fluid milk and 
eggs advanced animal products 1-3 points to 
137-1 while field products registered an upturn 
of 0-1 to 99-2 due to strength in rye and hay 
Potatoes and onions were lower in this section. 


Publications Received in Library of Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Quarter Ending December, 1946* 


APPRENTICESHIP: 

1. Apprenticeship Practice in the United 
States; as revealed by an analysis of 
workable apprenticeship programs in 
American industry; by Eugene Danaher. 
California, Stanford University, 1945. 
60p. Free. 

BIOGRAPHY : 

2. Bevin of Britain; by Trevor Evans. New 
York, W. H. Norton and Company, 
1946. 282p. $3. 

3. Citizen 13660; drawings and text by Mine 
Okubo. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 209p. $2.75. 

4. William Sylvis, Pioneer of American La- 
bour; by Jonathan Grossman. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945. 
302p. $3.50. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: 

5. Collective Bargaining; text of radio in- 
terview with Charles M. White; by 
Harold Fleming. New York, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, 1945. Free. 

Co-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION : 

6. Report of the Ninth National Convention, 
Aug. 7, 8, 9, 1946. Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation. Regina, C.CF., 
1946. 60p. 

EiMPLOYMENT: 

7. Employee Relations in the Public Service. 
Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada. Chicago, 1942. 246p. 
$3. 

8. Employment, Rehabilitation, and Veteran 
Adjustment; a bibliography 1940-45. 
Compiled by Paul S. Burnham. Chicago, 
Public Administration Series, 1946. 27p. 
$1. 

9. Supply and Demand in the Professions in 
Canada. Ottawa, 1945. 67p. 

10. Women and Work; by Gertrude Wil- 
liams. London, 1945. 128p. $2.50. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT: 

11. The Psychology of Personnel; by Henry 
Beaumont. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1945. 306p. $3.75. 

12. Teamwork in Action. The Story of Joint 
Consultation at the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Cornwall, Ont.; by Harry 
J. Waisglass. Ottawa, Industrial Pro- 
duction Co-operation Board, 1946. 23p. 

13. Training for Industrial Employment; by 
Institute of Labour Management. Lon- 
don, 1946. 65p. 


*Any of the publications in the above catalogue may 
be obtained on loan, free of charge, upon application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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HovusInc: 


14. Housing in Canada. A Factual Summary, 
October, 1946. Ottawa, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation; Hco- 
nomic Research Division, 1946. 58p. 

15. Principles of Planning Small Houses; by 
National Housing Agency. Washington, 
G.P.O., 1946. 44p. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 


16. Addresses on Industrial Relations 1945; 
by Bureau of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Ann Arbor, 1945. 
132p1.$2: 

17. Controversy Between General Motors 
and the United Automobile Workers; by 
Hon. James Murray and Hon. Glen H. 
Taylor. Washington, 1945. 32p. Free. 

18. How To Win Workers. Cessna Aircraft 
Company, Personnel Department. Wich- 
ita, Kansas, 1944. 3lp. 25c. 

19. Industrial Conflict; a Study of Some 
Fundamentals and of Some Remedies; 
by W. C. Good. Toronto, 1946. 5lp. 25c. 

20. Management Techniques for Increasing 
Labor Productivity. Economic Trends. 
Technological Advances. What Is a Fair 
Day’s Work? American Management 
Association. New York, 1946. 5lp. Pro- 
duction Series No. 163. 75c. 

21. Premier Congrés des Relations Indust- 
rielles de Laval. Department des Rela- 
tions Industrielles de la Faculté des 
Sciences Sociales de ]’Université Laval. 
Quebec, 1946. 92p. 

22. A Selected Bibliography on Industrial 
Relations. Kingston, Ont.; Queen’s Uni- 
versity. Dept. of Industrial Relations. 
Bulletin No. 11. Kingston, 1946. 77p. 

23. Why Men Strike. Harpers Magazine, 
Nov. 1946. First of three articles to 
appear in Harpers Magazine. 


INDUSTRY : 


24. Australian Textile Mills; a Guide to 
Good Working Conditions. Australia. 
Dept. of Labour and Nationa! Service; 
Industrial Welfare Division. Bulletin 
No. 7. Melbourne, 1946. 54p. 

25. General Leathercraft; by Raymond 
Cherry. Bloomington, Ill., McKnight 
and McKnight, 1946. 111p. $1.20. 

26. Modern Stores; National Retail Furni- 
ture Association. Chicago, 1946. 168p. 
$2.50. The modernizing manual of the 
National Retail Furniture Association. 
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INpustRy—Conce. 


2, 


28. 


Our Paper Mills; by Arthur A. Schmon. 
Address to newsdealers representing 35 
States at The Chicago Tribune Circu- 
lation Department Centennial Preview. 
Chicago, 1946. 14p. 

Welding and Brazing Alcoa Aluminum. 
Aluminum Company of America. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 1945. 121p. Free. 


INSURANCE, SOCIAL: 


eo: 


30. 


ol. 


Sempson’s Retirement Security Plan. 
Robert Simpson Company Litd., Toronto, 
1946. 34p. 

Retwement Plans for Public Employees. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association 
of The United States and Canada. Chi- 
cago, 1946. 36p. $1. Contains an outline 
of the basic principles governing retire- 
ment planning for public employees. 
Retirement System for Employees of 
hk. H. Macy and Co., Inc. R. BH. Macy 
and Co. Inc. New York, 1945. 90p. 
Free. 


Jos ANALYSIS: 


32. 


33. 


Job Evaluation and Employee Rating ; 
by R. C. Smyth and M. J. Murphy. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., 1946. 
255p. $2. Presents a concise but compre- 
hensive guide to the practical application 
of job evaluation and merit rating. 
Job Evaluation Methods and Pro- 
cedures. Dartnell Corporation. Chi- 
cago, 1946. 88p. $5. A Dartnell survey 
of plans and methods used by plants 
and business establishments to place the 
wage structure on a more equitable 
basis. 


Lasour—Unions, Pourtics, Evc.: 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


39. 


American Workers Need a Labor Party; 
by Joseph Hansen. New York, Pioneer 
Publishers, 1944. 48p. 15c 

Education Unlimited; a Handbook on 
Union Education in the South; by Mary 
Lawrance. Monteagle, Tenn., 1945. 45p. 
50c. 

How To Build Your Union. An Officers, 
Committeemen, and Stewards’ Hand- 
book. Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. New Orleans, 1942. 32p. 15c. 

A Labor Policy for America. A N ational 
Labor Code; by Ludwig Feller. New 
York, 1945. 334p. $3.75. 


. Operating the Unionized Office. Office 


Management Association. 
1945. 28p. 50c. 

Soviet Workers and Their Unions. A 
Reply to the Iron and Steel Trades’ 
Confederation; by Ernest Thornton. 
London, Russia Today Society, 1946. 


New York, 


[ JANUARY 


Lasour—Unions, Porrrics, Etrc—Conc. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


19p. 25c. Ernest Thornton is National 
Secretary of the Federated Ironwork- 
ers Association of Australia. 

Trade Union Problems; by Farrell 
Dobbs. New York, Pioneer Publishers, 
1942. 44p. 10c. 

World Federation of Trade Unions; by 
J. B. S. Hardman and Joseph Paull. 
New York, Inter-Union Institute, 1945. 
16p. 25c. Report of organization, back- 
grounds, present set-up and ideological 
content based on official documents. 
You Voted Left; You Did Right. The 
Labour Party; Gt. Brit. London, 1946. 
14p. A record of what the Labour Party 
has done in home policy. 


OccuPATIONS: 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


Establishing and Operating a Dry Clean- 
ing Business. U.S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Washington, 1946. 
210p. 

Establishing and Operating a Variety and 
General Merchandise Store; by Nelson 
A. Miller. U.S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Industrial Series 
No. 35. Washington, 1946. 256p. 
Establishing and Operating an Apparel 
Store; by Zelma Bondure. U.S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Business Series No. 32. Washington, 1946. 
269p. 

Establishing and Operating an Electrical 
Appliance and Radio Shop. Prepared by 
Donald S. Parris and Associates. US. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Industrial Series No. 28. Wash- 
ington, 1946. 199p. 

If You Are Considering a Career in the 
Electrical Field; by Earle M. Morecock. 
Rochester, Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1946. 18p. 10c. 

Job Placement of the Physically Handi- 
capped; by Clarke D. Bridges. New 
York, 1946. 329p. $3.50. 

Occupations. A Selected List of Pamph- 
lets; by Gertrude Forrester. New York, 
H. W. Wilson, 1946. 240p. $2.25. 


. Opportunities in Public Relations; by 


Shepard Henkin. New York, Vocational 
Guidance Manuals Inc., 1946. 76p. 
Opportunities in Radio; by Jo Ranson 
and Richard Pack. New York, Voca- 
tional Manuals, Inc., 1946. 104p. $1.50. 
Record Keeping for a Small Business. 
State of New York, Department of 
Commerce. Albany, 1945. 22p. Free. 
There’s a Future for You in Air Trans- 
portation. American Airlines Inc. New 
York, 1944. 16p. Free. 
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OccuPATIONS—Conc. 


54. 


55. 


Women in Industry, Their Health and 
Efficiency; by Anna M. Buetjer. Phila- 
delphia and London, 1946. 344p. $4. 
Your Career in Transportation; Em- 
ployment Opportunities in Rail, High- 
way, Water and Air Transport; by Nor- 
man V. Carlisle. New York, Dutton, 
1942. 188p. $2. 


OrFiceE MANAGEMENT: 


56. 


57. 


58. 


Planning and Preparing Office Manuals. 
Dartnell Corporation. Chicago, Ill., 1946. 
73p. $5. 

Techniques in Developing Office Talent. 
Attitude surveys, merit rating, training, 
development of supervisors. American 
Management Association. New York, 
1945. 39%p. 75c. 

Work Simplification. Public Administra- 
tion Service. Chicago, 1945. 49p. $1. 


Prorit SHARING: 


59. 


60. 


61. 


Aldens Employees Profit Sharing Plan. 
Aldens, Inc. Chicago, 1946. 26p. Free. 
Lincoln’s Incentive System; by James 
F. Lincoln. Covering the basic prin- 
ciples of the incentive system in manu- 
facturing. New York, London, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 192p. 
$2.75. This is more than a discussion of 
incentive plans, it is a practical manual 
on industrial management and labour 
relations. 

Over-Hauling Pension and Profit-Shar- 
ing Plans. American Management As- 
sociation. New York, 1946. 32p. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: 


62. 


64. 


. Full 


Full Employment, How to Attain it; by 
Michael Hudson, The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. Boston, 1946. 83p. $1.75. 
In this book Mr. Hudson offers practical 
suggestions for a current and world- 
wide problem. 

Employment in Practice; by 
J. H. G. Pierson. New York, New York 
University. Institute on Postwar Re- 
construction, 1946. 26p. 25c. 

Jobs, a Bulwark of Democracy; by 
Arthur MacNamara. Ottawa, Depart- 
ment of Labour, 1946. 9p. 


Unitep NATIONS: 


65. 


66. 


Report of the Secretary-General on the 
Work of the U.N. Organization. United 
Nations. Document No. A-65, 30 June, 
1946. New York, 1946. 66p. 

United Nations; by Freda White. First 
Assembly. London, United Nations As- 
sociation of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, 1946. London, 1946. 98p. 
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67. 


What is Unesco? United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Ottawa, Canadian Council of 
Education for Citizenship, 1946. 15p. 


WAGES: 


68. 


69. 


70. 


€h: 


72. 


73. 


74, 


Annual Wage Plans and Some of Their 
Practical Problems; by Herman Feld- 
man. New York, 1945. 104-112p. 10c. 
Reprinted from “Advanced Manage- 
ment.” 


The C.I.O. Case for Substantial Pay In- 
creases; by Philip Murray. Washington, 
1945. 20p. 5c. 


Report of the Royal Commission on 
Equal Pay, 1944-1946. Presented to Par- 
lament by Command of His Majesty. 
October, 1946. London, H.MS.O., 1946. 
219p. 


Time Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour. Great Britain, Miu£nistry of 
Labour and National Service. London, 
1946. 1338p. Free. 

Incentives for Management and Work- 
ers. American Management Association, 
New York, 1945. 28p. 50c. 


The Wages of Farm and Factory Labor- 
ers 1914-1944; by J. D. Ahern. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1945. 
245p. $3. 

Will the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
Work? National Industrial Conference 
Board Inc. New York, 1946. 44p. An 
evening with the economists. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


75. 


76. 


rire 


78. 


79. 


A Bibliography for the Recreation Lib- 
rary. Leisure and its Significance. Na- 
tional Recreation Association. New 
York, 1946. 18p. 15c. 

Cartels; a Study of Pros and Cons as 
They Impinge on Canada; by J. W. 
Hansen. Fort Erie, Ont., Review Com- 
pany, 1946. 32p. 

Community Centres; by John P. Kidd, 
Ottawa, Canadian Council of Education 
for Citizenship, 1946. 116p. Foreword 
by the Honurable Brooke Claxton. 
Credit Unions in Canada, 1945; by J. E. 
O’Meara. Canada Dept. of Agriculture. 
Economics Division. Marketing Service. 
Ottawa, 1946. 9p. 

Director's Report. First Item on the 
Agenda. Montreal, I.L.0., 1946. 1138p. 
At head of title: Report 1. Int. Labour 
Conference. Twenty-ninth Session, 
Montreal, 1946. 
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80. The Foreman—The Job and the Man. 
Present Status of Foremen. Labor Re- 
lations Tooles for Foremen. Incentives 
for Foremen. American Management 
Association. Production Series No. 166. 
New York, 1946. 3lp. 50c. 

81. Handbook for Commission Employees. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1945. 62p. Free. 
82. The Miulltonnare Press; with a Fore- 
word by Gordon Schaffer. Labour Re- 
search Department. London, 1946. 20p. 

83. The Relation between Farm Manage- 
ment Factors, Milk Cost and Operator 
Labour Earnings; by P. H. Casselman. 
Ottawa, New Era Publications, 1946. 
80p. 

84. Training Supervisors in Human Rela- 
tions. Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
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pany. Policyholders Service Bureau. 
New York, 1946. 5383p. Free. 


85. United States Government Manual, 
1946. First Edition (revised to May 1). 
US. Bureau of the Budget. Washington, 
1946. 708p. The Manual contains sec- 
tions dealing with every agency of the 
government in the legislative, executive 
and judicial branches. 

86. The Way is Forward. Twenty-Sixth An- 
nual Report of The Canadian Welfare 
Council. Canadian Welfare Council. 
Ottawa, 1946. 25p. 

87. Youth Organization in Canada. A Re- 
ference Manual by George Tuttle. Pre- 
pared for the Canadian Youth Commis- 
sion. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1946. 
110p. $1.50. 


Labour and Industry in Quebec 


T HE annual report of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1945 summarizes the 
activities of the different Services and Com- 
missions coming under its jurisdiction, and 
gives the report of the Superior Labour 
Council and of its permanent committee. 

Industrial relatuons—The labour code has 
yielded excellent results in the field of union 
recognition. The report states it has preven- 
ted a good many disputes due to the refusal 
of certain employers to bargain collectively, 
and also due to rivalry between unions. 

In all, 1,111 applications for certification 
were presented to the Industrial Relations 
Board during this first year of its existence; 
923 of these applications were approved, 
involving 79,590 employees. 

Collective Agreement Act—There were 284 
Orders in Council passed under this Act during 
the year; 19 of these had as their object the 
ratification of orders, and 74 made amend- 
ments to orders already in force, while 25 
others prolonged specifically the original term 
of certain orders; only 4 orders were intended 
to repeal existing orders. Of the 19 new orders 
ratified during the year, 18 contained an 
automatic renewal clause, which formed part 
of the original order or was added by means 
of an amending order. 

The oldest of the 107 orders in force during 
the year under consideration was ratified on 
July 25, 19385; this order governs the hat- 
making industry for women and children. 
Pursuant to representations by the contracting 


parties, repeals were made with respect to the 
aluminum industry (Arvida, La Tuque and 
Shawinigan) and the municipal employees of 
Joliette. (Agreements under the Collective 
Agreement Act are reviewed monthly in the 
Lasour GAZETTE). 

The report of the activities during the year 
of the inspector of the parity committees is 
also given under this heading. 

Minimum Wage Commission—The chief 
duties of the Minimum Wage Commission 
under the Act consist of fixing minimum wage 
rates and other working conditions through 
orders, supervising the observance of the Act 
and of the orders, and attending to the 
recovery of wages when the employer does 
not pay them in full. 

The Commission upheld its orders, and in 
certain cases was able to amend them to the 
advantage of the employees. The report gives 
a list of the thirty-one orders in force in 1945, 
covering employees who did not benefit by 
collective agreements. 

The enforcement of the orders and regula- 
tions called for 6,153 inspections in the district 
of Quebec and 6,395 in the district of Montreal. 
The inspection service also co-operated with 
the Industrial Relations Board and _ the 
Regional War Labour Board. 

Wage claims paid to employees through the 
Minimum Wage Commission amounted to 
$21,552.08 in the district of Quebec where 
478 employers and 1,908 employees were 
involved, and to $108,177.47 in the district of 
Montreal (231 employers and 3,265 employees). 
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In connection with the enforcement of the 
Act and Regulations during the year ended 
March 31, 1945, legal proceedings were insti- 
tuted in one case in the district of Quebec and 
in four cases im the district of Montreal. 

The report gives also a summary of the 
activities during the fiscal year of the Fair 
Wages Officer. 


Conciliation and Arbitration—The Con- 
ciation and Arbitration Service attended to 
or co-operated in the enforcement during the 
year of Public Services and their Employees 
Act; the Industrial Disputes Act; the 
Industrial Relations Act; the Dominion Order 
in Council P.C. 9384, under the direction of 
the Regional War Labour Board; and the 
Dominion Order in Council P.C. 1003, under 
the direction of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board. 

The Service intervened on twenty-three 
occasions to prevent labour disputes in public 
services, mostly between school boards and 
their employees. The Act was instrumental in 
the settlement of the disputes without strikes 
and in accordance with the principles of justice 
guaranteed by the arbitration boards. 

Eleven arbitration boards were instituted 
under the Industrial Disputes Act for the 
settlement of ordinary industrial disputes. The 
Conciliation Service prevented twenty-seven 
strikes by its intervention. 

Forty-six strikes commenced during the year, 
of which six came under Federal jurisdiction 
and forty under Provincial jurisdiction. These 
work stoppages involved 12,881 persons and 
caused a loss of 60,851 working days. Sixteen 
disputes were settled in favour of the 
employees concerned, nine in favour of the 
employers, and twelve were indefinite in 
result. 

The Service intervened in numerous cases 
referred by the Labour Relations Board 
following certifications, in order to help the 
parties negotiate a collective agreement. 

The conciliation officers have helped greatly 
in the adjustment of difficulties and in con- 
nection with the inquiries resulting from the 
enforcement of Dominion Orders in Council 
P.C. 9884 and P.C. 1003. To sum up: five 
interventions on behalf of the Regional Board 
and thirty-six inquiries on behalf of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board concluded. 

Safety and Inspection Service-—There were 
23,451 inspections made by the inspectors in 
factories during the year, 2,675 in com- 
mercial establishments and 15,456 in public 
buildings. Of 6,215 improvements asked for in 
the industry, 4,821 were carried out. There 
were 548 improvements in the commercial 
establishments, and 4,842 of the 6,041 improve- 
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ments recommended for the public buildings 
were carried out. During the year the Service 
recelved 544 plans for public buildings, over- 
hauling or repairing public buildings, fire- 
escapes, etc. 

The war necessitated the granting of 1,378 
overtime permits. It is estimated that these 
permits will decrease in number with the 
return of peace. The Service also inspected 
the work of boys and girls from 14 to 16: 
22,917 age and schooling certificates were 
issued in this connection, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act. 

The Board of Examiners of Stationary 
Hnginemen issued 11,506 qualifications certi- 
ficates during the year. It also gave out 
5,942 pressure vessels’ inspection certificates of 
all types. The total number of inspections 
was 11,2380. 

The enforcement of the Electricians’ Act 
shows that 9,856 licences of all types were 
issued during the year to electrical contractors 
and journeymen. The number of apprentices 
registered amounted to 1,689 and the total 
number of inspections of electrical equipment 
was 107,150. 

For pipe mechanics, the report points out 
that 790 licences were issued to contractors 
and 3,459 to journeymen. The inspectors have 
8,675 inspections of all types to their credit. 


Employment Service—The 35th annual 
report of the Employment Service of the 
Province of Quebec shows a total of 106,857 
applications for work and 100,889 placements 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1945. 
This Service worked in close co-operation with 
National Selective Service and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The placing of 
farm labour was the object of particular 
attention. 


Pensions and Mothers’ Allowances—The 
report reproduces the general report of the 
Old Age and Blind Pensions Commission, and 
of the Mothers’ Allowances Commission, giving 
statistics, and exidence of the services rendered 
the labour and farm population by the 
Provincial system of social insurance and 
welfare work. 


Workmen's Compensation Commission— 
The report of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission for 1944 shows a total of 84,308 
accidents reported, which represented a reduc- 
tion of more than 6,000 from the preceding 
year. It emphasizes the fact that “the work of 
the Accident Prevention Associations and the 
co-operation they have received from the 
employers have brought about the excellent 
result obtained.” 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp CiLovutigr, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1947. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





The Department of Labour 


Department and the Mining Industry 
of Labour was the subject of an 
and mining address delivered by Mr. 
industry Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 


Minister of Labour, to 
delegates attending the annual convention of 
the Canadian Institute of ‘Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, held in Ottawa during the week of 
January 20. Im it the present activities of 
the Labour Department, as they affected the 
coal mining industry, were briefly reviewed, 
with particular reference to labour relations, 
manpower and immigration. 

Mr. MacNamara stated that the lapse of 
Dominion Government controls in the field of 
labour relations and the return of jurisdiction 
to the provinces, as provided for under the 
provisions of the British North America Act, 
posed the problem of joint action by the 
Dominion and the Provinces in bringing about 
legislative conditions which will best further 
the interests of employers, workers and the 
general public. He reported that discussions 
between Dominion and provincial authorities 
had produced a substantial measure of agree- 
ment on the provisions which should be con- 
tained in any new legislation and that close 
co-operation was assured. 

Mr. MacNamara referred to the assistance 
provided employers by the Employment 
Service, which, he said, “has been developed 
into a chain of over 300 branch offices located 
at over 200 points in every province in 
Canada, linked together under a clearance 
system. 
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‘one million 


“These offices are giving service to thou- 
sands of employers, and gave service to over 
individuals in the last nine 
months. 

“Employers do not have to use the offices 
(as was the case during the war)—they could 
employ people, if they wished, direct. How- 
ever, they do use the offices because they 
find them satisfactory and because they do 
get service which they could duplicate only 
if they could establish a similar chain of 
offices.” He pointed out that selection of 
suitable workers through the Service reduced 
labour costs. 

Continuing, Mr. MacNamara reported that 
requests for admittance to Canada of Poles 
and other European workers had been 
received from nearly every industry in 
Canada. “It is recognized that notwithstand- 
ing modern mechanization, there is still in the 
mining of ore an unavoidable minimum of 
work which requires hard manual labour and 
no special skill. It is also true that most 
Canadians do not lend themselves readily to- 
this work. They prefer to attain skill in the 
operation of mechanical equipment. 

“In the past, the manual work has been; 
ably done by men from Central Europe, 
Finland, and Poland. No doubt there are 
many more of these people who would: 
welcome an opportunity to come to Canada. 
and engage in this underground labour. 
Indeed, those countries could supply willing: 
workers for most of our industries.” 

The whole question of immigration was: 
being given a great deal of attention by the 
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Government and every consideration was 
being extended to representations of indi- 
viduals and organizations: in devising “a 
sound and lasting policy om immigration 
which will be humanitarian and economic, and 
at the same time consistent with our inter- 
national obligations,? Mr. 'MacNamara told 
the convention. 
During 1946, the National 
Employment Service dis- 
covered, through its more 
than 250 local offices across 
Canada, 2,290 training-on- 
the-job opportunities in 135 
different occupations. These were turned over 
to the Canadian Vocational Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour for allocation 
to veterans who selected that form of training 
upon their return to civilian life. In cases 
where the pay did not provide a living wage, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs made 
supplementary allowances to the veterans. 
The training-on-the-job opportunities 
revealed by the National Employment Ser- 
vice ranged over a wide field and included 
vacancies for accountants, automobile mech- 
anics, building tradesmen, miners, machinists, 
jewellers and watch-makers, milliners, printers, 
photo-engravers, salesmen and textile workers. 
Of. more. unusual occupations, openings were 
found for artcraft workers, drapery makers, 
dental technicians, egg graders, embalmers, 
hammersmiths, lens grinders and silk finishers. 
The National Employment Service is con- 
tinuing to co-operate with Canadian Voca- 
tional Training and the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in bringing new training-on- 
the-job opportunities to the attention of 
unemployed veterans. 


Employment 
Service finds 
training-on-job 
opportunities 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest statistics 
and industrial available reflecting indus- 
statistics trial conditions in Canada. 


Figures are shown for the 
three months ending January, 1947, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period ending 
in January, 1946. 

Employment and Earnings—Both industrial 
employment and payrolls showed further 
important advances at the beginning of 
December over the previous month according 
to the monthly report on employment and 
payrolls issued by the Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. The payroll gain reflected wage 
increases as well as a higher level of 
employment. 


index of employment (base 
1926—100) at December 1, 1946, stood at 
185:4 as compared with 182-7 in the 
preceding month, and with 173-2 of December 
1, 1945. A comparison of the indexes at the 


The general 
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beginning of December in 1946 and 1945, 
shows an advance of 7 per cent. 


Reports from 16,441 establishments indicated 
combined staffs of 1,899,008 at December 1, an 
increase of 27,942 from the level of the 
previous month. Payrolls for the last week 
in November totalled $64,448,019, an increase 
of 3:3 per cent from $62,367,510 for the last 
week of October. The weekly average per 
employee was $33.94 at December 1, as com- 
pared with $33.33 at November 1. Per capita 
figures at the beginning of December in 
previous years were: 1945, $31.63; 1944, 
$32.19; 1943, $31.61; 1942, $30.06 and 1941, 
$27.32. Increased wage rates in a number of 
industries and establishments together with 
greater activity in certain divisions in which 
earnings are generally above average, con- 
tributed to the increase at December 1. In 
the last twelve months, indicated payrolls 
have advanced by 14:4 per cent. 

The greatest increase in employment at the 
beginning of December was in logging, which 
provided work for an additional 13,465 persons, 
and in trade, in which there was an advance 
of 11,808. Smaller gains were noted in manu- 
facturing, mining, communications, transporta- 
tions and services but activity in con- 
struction declined. In manufacturing, the 
advance was partly due to the resumption of 
work in plants previously strike-bound. The 
most pronounced gains were in the iron and 
steel, rubber, non-ferrous metal, electrical 
apparatus and textile industries. The increases 
ranged from approximately 1,400 in the textile 
group to nearly 4,400 in the iron and steel 
group. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
111-8 in December as compared with 111-4 
in November and 103-9 in December, 1945. 
The index for vegetable products decreased 
from 97:4 in November, 1946 to 97-2 in 
December, while an increase of 0-4 points, 
from 119-8 to 120:2, was noted in the index 
of animal products. Am increase of 2:1 points 
occurred in the wood products index which 
rose from 140:9 to 148-0 due to an increase 
in the price of wood pulp. The index of 
non-metallic minerals moved from 104-0 to 
104-7 while the index of non-ferrous metals 
declined from 89:7 to 89:3. No changes were 
noted in the indexes for textile products at 
98:4, iron products at 128-6, and chemical 
products at 95:3. The index of producers’ 
goods rose from 107-9 to 108-6 while the index 
of consumers’ goods declined slightly from 
103-2 to 1038-1. The index of Canadian farm 
products moved from 113-4 to 113-5. 

The cost-of-living index, based on prices in . 
the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, declined from 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Norz.—Ofificial statistics,except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Classification 





Employment— iy 
Index! 


January 


1947 


wie ete Seals! Slalare 6: 20 0 61e 6 Rene wie bigs © fy aiedeleu aise! 0 Ol exe © 


Applications for employment?.No.|.............. 
oO 


Vacancies notified?............ 


Unemployment insurance claims 
No. 
Unemployment in trade unions. .% 


Earnings and Hours— 


oS es 


Oe 


Index, aggregate weekly payrolls?.|.............. 


Per capita weekly earnings..... $ 

Average hourly earnings..... cents 

Average hours worked per week...|............-- 
Prices— 

Wiholesalenndexteriter,.. (ee mie. Sete ulmi vei haan 


Physical Volume of Business— 


General index! sa. ic sd guch Res CARER CROLL: 
Industrialsproductront snk css. at | mene eae 
Mineralioroduction ® suede. tees Ale aos oat 


Manufacturing 


Ce 


WOUSTICHIOUN UE they Cato eis Ae SU eka ae 
BNectriemowermen eel eos Th. Ahead 


Distribution 
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@erloadings Wee. co ees Set eS 
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Retarl sales, qnadjusted. rete s'est lic cscs a's esis 
Retailsalesadjusted® 0225.) |e eeew ae oe 
Wholesaleisales© fia Otero AE phe, 


Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index!. ......... 


Bond yields, Dominion, index!.... 


Trade, external, excluding gold. $ 


Imports, excluding gold........ $ 
Exports, excluding gold........ $ 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUMES Mee tes vot cals oe $ 
Bank notes in circulation®...... $ 
Bank deposits in savings....... $ 


Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 


Railways— 

Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 

Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues......... $ 
operating expenses.......... $ 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
traffic earnings............. 
operating expenses, all lines. $ 

Steam railways, revenue freight 
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Building permite)c. .. 4255.05. «+ $ 
Contracts awarded............. $ 


Mineral production— 
Pig iron 


Steel ingots and castings....tons].............. 


Herro-alloys’ fee ei.s ss see tons 
CiGlG ies wa aaM. RY oe ee OZ 
COs MER ciceos caste ateaenont tons 
Wopperm Fev oet cores sees so lb 
Nickel ee ewcn. aeteveiee lb 
ICSOC LO. BASES. SR Ib 
LANCHere ke ees ee lb 
Timber scaled in B.C..... F.B.M. 
Hlouriproductions. see. bbl. 
Footwear production......... pairs 
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Sales of life insurance........... $ 
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t+ Week ended January 30, 1947. 
1Base 1926=100. 
necessary, for seasonal variation. 


2 Daily averages. 
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November 


182-7 
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106-4 
153- 
85-0 


396, 237,000 
181,913,000 
211,903,000 


5, 935, 179, 000 
1,030,762, 000 
3,469,322, 000 
1,453, 801, 000 


274, 656 


24,948 ,000 
21,827,000 


ry 


23,761,000 
36,535,000 


161,464 
237, 300 
11,766 
227,469 
1,575,000 
30,328,000 
16, 988, 000 
26,557,000 
37,071, 000 


208 , 286, 000 
2,350,000 
3, 144, 000 


3,672, 116, 000 
96, 992, 000 
341,951 


3 Base June, 1941=100. 


433,302,000 
198, 164, 000 
232,219,000 


6, 211, 495, 000 
1,042,421, 000 
3,460, 146, 000 
1,430, 543, 000 


321, 264 


32,495,000 
27,567, 000 


26, 264, 000 
22,518,000 


5, 267,351,000 


24, 225,000 
48,004,000 


135, 269 


35, 415, 000 
17,468, 000 
22,679, 000 
37,012, 000 


288,015,000 
2,519, 000 
3,566, 000 


3,566, 742, 000 
109, 679, 000 
364, 304 








January 


331, 653, 000 
140,309, 000 
189, 090, 000 


5, 990, 656, 000 

966, 100, 000 
2,962, 942, 000 
1,173, 828, 000 


254, 517 


27,318, 000 
25, 227, 000 


23,309, 000 
22,091, 000 
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4,643, 721,000 


15, 287,000 
27,396, 000 


143, 685 
244, 623 
10, 878 
238, 450 
1,817,000 
32,021, 000 
13, 823, 000 
34, 069, 000 
41,734, 000 


175, 883, 000 
2,240,000 
3, 839, 000 


3,428,773, 000 
81, 948, 000 
328,414 
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357, 595, 000 
121, 192, 000 
234, 826, 000 


6,084,752, 000 

992, 000, 000 
2,865, 329, 000 
1, 227,065, 000 


249, 571 


31,959, 000 
26,317,000 


25,019, 000 
21, 802, 000 


4,802, 570,000 


13,541, 000 
25, 787, 000 


135, 225 


15, 276, 000 
34,476, 000 
40,213, 000 


223, 248, 000 
2,169,000 
3,061, 000 


3, 228,710,000 
64, 942, 000 
276, 930 





1945 


November 


171-2 
10, 083 
6, 897 
4,725 


53,325 


383, 669, 000 
142, 409, 000 
238, 637,000 


8, 580, 689, 000 

998, 600, 000 
2,816, 218, 000 
1,314,321, 000 


295, 336 


30, 278, 000 
25, 559, 000 


25, 764,000 
22,439,000 


5, 298, 098, 000 


18, 116,000 
44,998, 000 


134,651 
207,981 
13, 360 
220,755 
1,768, 000 
32, 240, 000 
15, 484, 000 
35,000, 000 
40, 609, 000 


242, 891,000 
2, 285, 000 
3,655, 000 


3, 236, 986, 000 
76, 137, 000 
299, 160 





4 Base, 1935-1939=100. 


6 Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 
ended January 25, 1947, and corresponding previous periods. 


5 Adjusted, where 


7 Figures for four weeks 
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127-1 at December 2, 1946, to 127-0 for 
January 2, 1947. Substantial declines in eggs 
and citrus fruits were mainly responsible for 
this small decrease in the general index. 
Other foods showed a little change in price 
and the food index fell from 146-4 to 145-5. 
A reduction in the fuel gas index caused the 
fuel and light series to drop from 109-2 to 
109-0. Other changes were all upward by 
small amounts. Clothing advanced from 
131-2 to 131-5, home furnishings and services 
from 129-4 to 129-8, and miscellaneous items 
from 114-1 to 114-7. Rents remained at 
113-4. The advance in the general index 
since August, 19389. was 26:0 per cent. 


The Prime Minister on 


Statement on January 24, 1947, issued a 


Japanese statement on Japanese 
policy policy. He recalled his 
statement of August 4, 


1944, on this matter and explained how it had 
been put into effect in the last two and a 
half years. 

Nearly 4,000 persons of Japanese origin 
had gone to Japan voluntarily with Govern- 
ment assistance, including those who might 
have required deportation. As a result, the 
Government had decided to repeal the Orders 
in Council authorizing deportation, revocation 
of naturalization, and establishment of a 
Commission to investigate loyalty. Continued 
Government assistance will, however, be given 
to those Japanese wishing to go to Japan of 
their own free will. 

While the Government considers that prop- 
erty of the evacuated Japanese in the coastal 
protected zone was sold by the Custodian at 
a fair price, it is prepared to review cases 
where it can be shown that there may have 
been injustice. 

Although 22,096 persons of Japanese origin 
resided in British Columbia in 1941, only 6,776 
or less than one-third, remained there in 
January, 1947; 13,782 were living in other 
provinces on a widely distributed basis. This 
resettlement has been accomplished under the 
supervision of the Japanese Division of the 
Department of Labour, and with Government 
assistance toward transportation and resettle- 
ment costs. 

To ensure the success of the re-establish- 
ment of the Japanese from British Columbia, 
the Government is continuing certain restric- 
tions on movement and on issuance of fishing 
licences, and controls necessary to complete 
the administration of assets already vested in 
the Custodian. All other controls, including 
registration of Japanese and licensing of prop- 
erty purchases, have been revoked. 
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Immigrant arrivals in 
Canada during the _ six 
months ending September 
30, 1946, totalled 46,254, 
according to the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources... While the 
number was greatly in excess of the figure 
for any year since’ 1980 (eg., 1938, 17,244; 
1942, 7,576; 1945, 22,722), the increase is 
largely accounted for by the movement to 
Canada of dependents of service men. This 
is borne out by the fact that the number 
included 27,477 adult females. and 14,100 
children under 18. 

A total of 34,578 immigrants came from 
the British Isles; 6,677 were from the United 
States; 38,732 were from the Northern 
European races; and 1,277 were from other 
races. 

Classified by occupation, the 
were grouped as follows:— 


Increase in 
immigration 
to Canada 


immigrants 


Males Females Children 


arm tiger sass ks 576 225 283 
Babouring os... 590 173 123 
Mechanics ...... 1,231 336 221 
raging re Sie. 1,154 150 366 
Mining Wane 27 6 3 
Female Domestic 

Servants ...... — 282 me 42 
Other Classes ... 1,099 25,705 13,062 


Hon. James Glen, Minister 


Immigration of Mines and Resources, 
regulations recently announced in the 
broadened House of Commons that 


the regulations governing 
immigration, amended in May, 1946 (L.G., 
June, 1946, p. 716), have been further broad- 
ened to include four new admissible classes. 
The Minister explained that these changes 
would have the major effect of permitting 
the admission for farm settlement of agricul- 
tural people with very limited capital and 
with relatives in Canada who were in a 
position to establish them on farms, and 
would also allow the entry of labour for 
farms and basic industries such as lumbering, 
logging and mining. 
The new classes are as follows:— 


1. The widowed daughter or sister (with or 
without unmarried children under 18 years of 
age) of a legal resident of Canada who is 
in a position to receive and care for such 
relatives. 

2. An agriculturist entering Canada to farm 
when destined to a father, father-in-law, son, 
son-in-law, brother, brother-in-law, uncle or 
nephew engaged in agriculture as his principal 
occupation, who is in a position to receive 
such immigrant and establish him on a farm. 
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3. A farm labourer entering Canada _ to 
engage in assured farm employment. 

4. A person experienced in mining, lumber- 
ing or logging entering Canada to engage in 


assured employment in any one of such 
industries. 

The Annual Report of 
Administration Proceedings under the 
of Combines Combines Investigation Act 
Investigation for the fiscal year ended 
Act in 1946 March 31, 1946, was tabled 


in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of Justice on January 31, 
1947. The report contains a summary of the 
findings, conclusions and recommendations of 
“Canada and International Cartels”, an inquiry 
into the nature and effects of international 
cartels and other trade combinations which 
was undertaken by the Commissioner of 
Combines on instructions from the Minister 
of Labour given in May, 1944, and trans- 
mitted to the Minister of Justice on October 
10, 1945 (L.G., Nov., 1945, p. 1614). Respon- 
sibility for the administration of the Combines 
Investigation Act was transferred, as of 
October 1, 1945, from the Minister of Labour 
to the ‘Minister of Justice. 


The annual report also gives a brief review 
of the work of the Commission during the 
fiscal year in connection with the administra- 
tion of the Combines Investigation Act. 
Inquiries carried on during the year related to 
a number of different trades and industries 
and involved activities of organized groups as 
well as practices engaged in by individual 
firms. 

In this connection the report states: “The 
imminent or actual withdrawal of many 
governmental wartime restrictions led trade 
associations in a number of instances to con- 
sider the introduction of various forms of 
co-operative activity on a voluntary basis. In 
several cases where possible conflict with 
combines legislation might have arisen repre- 
sentatives of trade associations have discussed 
their tentative plans with the Commission 
and have avoided the adoption of restrictive 
policies which might have been questioned. 

“Organized groups in several distributive 
trades were found to have in active prepara- 
tion programs of joint activity which included 
objectives such as the adoption of uniform 
selling prices and other restrictions on com- 
petition. Inquiries which were undertaken in 
regard to the nature and possible effect of 
such arrangements were still in progress at 
the end of the year. In dealing with such 
matters and those referred to in the para- 
graph immediately preceding, much may be 
accomplished in a preventive way where the 
organizations concerned are prepared to discuss 
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their tentative programs in the light of the 
need for the maintenance of competitive con- 
ditions and to see that the public interest 
therein is not likely to be prejudiced by the 
policies which may be adopted.” 

The report refers also to the dismissal of 
an appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council by the City of Toronto claim- 
ing fines of $176,000 paid by convicted 
members of combines in the manufacture and 
sale of corrugated shipping containers and 
related products. 


Implementation of the recommendations 
made in “Canada and International Cartels” 
in regard to organization of staff was pro- 
ceeded with during the year :and consideration 
given to determine what other steps should 
be taken to provide for the most effective 
application of the legislation. The report 
comments as follows on this matter: “It 
became increasingly evident during the inquiry 
which was made into private business agree- 
ments that serious restraints on trade may 
develop out of arrangements which, in so far 
as they become apparent to the public, may 
bear an appearance of innocent protection of 
private interests but which when fully dis- 
closed are found to be restrictive to an 
injurious degree. The protection of the public 
interest in the maintenance of competition in 
those fields where it must remain an essential 
element if private enterprise is to function 
effectively will require closer and more 
critical examination of trade practices and 
conditions than was applied in the pre-war 
period.” 

“A recent sample survey shows 


Results of that the physically handicapped 
survey of worker in Canadian industry 
handicapped _ is proving himself as efficient 
workers as those with no physical 


handicaps,” it was stated by 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
in announcing the results of a survey of phys- 
ically handicapped workers, carried out by the 
National Employment Service in late 1946. 
The sample covered 467 Canadian firms em- 
ploying 2,315 workers classified as “handi- 
capped personnel.” 

The Minister added that the evidence se- 
cured in the survey bore out the contention 
of the officers of the National Employment 
Service concerned with the placement of dis- 
abled workers, that physical handicaps are not 
necessarily vocational handicaps. 

The survey was made during 1946 when 
physically fit workers were available for many 
types of work. The fact that firms had not 
only retained their physically handicapped 
employees, but in many instances had engaged 
other workers with disabilities, was the best 
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testimony to their work ability, the Minister 
said. 

The firms which were covered by the survey 
are located in 48 centres across Canada, and 
employ a total of 2,315 handicapped persons, 
either male or female, of whom about one- 
half are handicapped veterans. 

The work records of these 2,315 physically 
handicapped persons show that the great ma- 


jority of them do as much work as, or more, © 


than the average normal employee on the 
same type of job. A total of 313, or 13-5 per 
cent, are reported to have a lower output than 
the physically fit workers. However, 1,788, 
or 77 per cent of them, are said to turn out 
the same amount of work, as the fit person, 
while 219, or 9-5 per cent of the surveyed, do 
more work than the fit worker. 

The attendance records reveal that only a 
small percentage of the handicapped have a 
higher absentee rate than the usual worker, 
and this group actually has fewer unexcused 
absences than the fit worker. Those who were 
absent more often than the physically fit 
totalled 192 or 8:3 per cent; 1,515, or 65-4 
per cent, had equally as favourable an attend- 
ance record as the physically fit; and 608, or 
26-3 per cent, had lower absentee rates than 
the physically fit. 

On the evidence of the survey, it would seem 
that these 2,315 handicapped employees were, 
on the whole, less likely to be involved in 
occupational accidents. Experience showed 
that only 42, or 1-8 per cent, of them had a 
higher accident rate; 1,856, or 58-6 per cent, 
had an accident record equal to that of the 
physically fit; while 917, or 39-6 per cent, had 
fewer accidents than the physically fit. 

The survey also showed that there was a 
considerably lower turnover of labour among 
handicapped workers. 

_All the various disability types (hearing, 
heart, orthopaedic, chest, visual, multiple 
handicaps, stomach, etc.) were represented in 
the survey which indicates that the physically 
disabled from a performance standpoint, gen- 
erally speaking, are: efficient from the em- 
ployer’s viewpoint; have a sound attitude to- 
wards their job; have a good morale; have on 
the whole an excellent record in such matters 
as output, attendance and accidents; and are 
highly regarded by their employers. 

The Special Placements Division of the 
National Employment Service is developing 
its facilities to give specialized attention to 
fitting the physically handicapped into jobs, 
and is now functioning through all Local Em- 
ployment Offices of National Employment 
Service. 
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The Industrial Production . 
Co-operation Board report- 
ing on its activities for the 


Quarterly report 
of Industrial 


Production quarter ending December 
Co-operation 31, 1946, announced the 
Board establishment of 53 new 

labour-management produc- 
tion committees during the period under 
review. It was also reported that 20 commit- 


tees had ceased to function during the period. 
Of the 53 additions 33 were Canadian National 
Railways Maintenance of Way Committees 
and of the deletions 15 were coal mine com- 
mittees in the Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick territories. These changes brought the 
total number of committees of which the 
Board had record to 500. 

It was stated in the report that arrange- 
ments had been made for active collaboration 
with the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 50, in promoting labour-management 
production committees in plants with which 
the union had collective agreements. Favour- 
able results were also reported in discussions 
with management and union representatives 
over the possibility of setting up a committee 


in the Ford Motor Company plant in 
Windsor. . 

The appointment of Mr. F. B. 
Appointment Jcilbourn as controller of the 
of steel business, undertaking, affairs 
controller and operations of the three 
terminated companies involved in the 


steel strike of last summer has 
been terminated by Order in Council P.C. 401 
of February 3, 1947. 


The Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board (National) re- 
ceivéd 128 applications for 
certification of bargaining 
representatives during 1946. 
Certification was granted in 
75 of the cases while 19 applications were 
rejected. In addition one was referred to a 
Provincial Board for disposition and 31 were 
withdrawn or were placed in abeyance at the 
request. of the applicants as of December 31, 
1946. 
During the period 30 representation votes 
were ordered. 

Action upon appeals from decisions of Pro- 
vincial Labour Relations Boards resulted in 
30 appeals being upheld by the National 
Board and 73 being denied. 

Provincial Boards received 1,621 applications 
for certification during the year, granted 1,174 
and rejected 215. Representation votes were 
ordered in 145 cases. British Columbia re- 
ceived the greatest number of applications 
868, of which 608 were granted and 96 re- 


Applications for 
certification to 

Wartime Labour 
Relations Board 
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/ 
jected. Ontario had 448 applications of which 
322 were granted and 89 were rejected. Of 
the other provinces Manitoba received 147 
applications, Quebec 73, Nova Scotia 51, New 
Brunswick 29 and Saskatchewan. 5. . 


One million and a half Cana- 


Family dian, families received family 
allowance allowance payments during 
payments in December, 1946, in respect of 
December three and a half million chil- 


dren. The average allowance 
per family was $13.79, and the total amount 
paid was $20,651,154. The average number of 
children per family was 2°31. 


With a view to drawing the 


Annual attention of all Canadians to 
Health Week the importance of maintaining 
observed and improving the nation’s 


health, the Health League of 
Canada sponsors National Health Week. This 
year it was observed February’2 to 8 and 
the special National Social Hygiene Day on 
February 5. 


Official Departments of Education and 
Health co-operated and much useful informa- 
tion was made available by radio and through 
the newspapers and magazines. 


A guaranteed annual wage 
plan which permits the 
company to offset pay- 
ments for time not worked 
with employee earnings 
for overtime has been 
established in two divisions of the Tobin 
Packing Company Inc. of Iowa. It covers 
800 workers of the United Packinghouse 
Workers (CIO). 

The provision for offsetting payments for 
time not worked is intended to reduce the 
company’s liability which may occur in view 
of the highly seasonal nature of the meat 
packing industry. 


Guaranteed wage 
established in 
U.S. packing 


company 


The plan guarantees employees who have 
worked either 44 weeks or 250 days since 
January 1, 1945, 52 weeks of employment a 
year at 40 hours a week. Each employee 
receives straight time weekly pay for 40 
hours. Time worked in excess of 40 hours 
during any week is credited at time and a 
half to a separate account set up for each 
employee. Straight time for those hours below 
40 a week not worked is debited to the account. 
Every 13 weeks the account is balanced and 
if credits exceed debits the employee receives 
the difference. If debits exceed credits he 
receives nothing. Previous balances do not 
carry over to succeeding periods. 
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In line with a recommenda- 
Conciliation tion of the Labour-manage- 
panel established ment Advisory Committee 
in U.S. of the United States Con- 

ciliation Service, (LG. 
Jan., 1947, p. 10) Edgar L. Warren, director 
of the Service, recently announced the 
appointment of a panel of 25 labour-relations 
experts, drawn from public, private and 


-academic fields, to serve as special conciliators 


in industrial disputes. 

It is expected that the panel members, 
who will leave their regular work when 
required for mediation work, will be assigned 
to disputes on the basis of their background 
and experience in handling problems of specific 
industries or areas in which the dispute has 
arisen, 

In efforts to further expand its effective- 
ness, the Conciliation Service has convened 
a labour-management assembly for the mid- 
Atlantic states. It is an experiment aimed 
at improving labour relations on an area 
basis. The assembly is composed of ten mem- 
bers representing labour, chosen equally from 
the CIO and the AFL, and ten representing 
management. Their function is to hold regu- 
lar meetings to review the work of federal 
conciliators in the area and assist in the 
mediation of disputes. In disputes which 
occur in vital industries the assembly may 
recommend that the parties submit their dif- 
ferences to a special emergency board author- 
ized to. make recommendations. 


In Pennsylvania the rejec- 
tion of a job offered in an 
openshop rendered an em- 
ployee ineligible for unem- 


Unemployment 
benefits denied 
when open shop 


employment ployment benefit, the Penn- 
refused sylvania Supreme Court 
recently ruled. This re- 


vised an earlier decision of a lower court which 
sanctioned payment of unemployment benefits 
under such conditions. 


Under the state compensation law an em- 


‘ployee is ineligible for benefit if he refuses 


to accept suitable work when offered. How- 
ever, work is deemed unsuitable when “as 
a condition of employment” the employee 
would have to join a company union of 
resign from or refrain from joining a bona 
fide labour organization. The contention of 
the employee in the case under review had 
been that his union rules forbade acceptance 
of the employment. 

The question before the Court was whether 
the possibility of expulsion from the union in 
this case constituted a condition of employ- 
ment such that the worker might be permitted 
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to reject the job without suffering loss of 
benefit. 

The Court construed the law as applicable 
only to situations in which the “condition” 
as the union membership is imposed by the 
employer when the offer of employment is 
made. It held that “great violence” would 
be done “to the clear and unequivocal word- 
ing of the statute to hold that a labour or 
any other organization can control payments 
of unemployment benefits to its members 
by merely forbidding them to work at wages 
less than those set by it, or with certain 
persons, or at certain places, or under certain 
conditions”, 

During the year October, 


Employment 1945—October, 1946, when 
statistics demobilization was taking 
in U.S.A. place in the United States, 


the civilian labour force 
increased from 53 million to 59 million per- 
sons, according to the Bureau of the Census 
sample monthly report on the labour force. 
Over the same period unemployment increased 
from 14 million to a peak of 2,710,000 in 
March, 1946, and subsequently declined to 
slightly less than 2 million in October, at 
which date one out of every two unemployed 
men was a veteran. Civilian employment 
rose from 52 to 57 million during the year, 
and the total labour force (military and 
civilian) declined from 64 to 61 million. 
Unemployment insurance statistics compiled 
by the Social Security Administration at 
Washington indicate that the peak of idle- 
mess caused by the shift from a war to a 
peace economy was reached in January, 1946, 
when 1,624,300 workers drew $133,246,000 in 
unemployment insurance. By September, the 
number of unemployed had fallen to 839,000 
and insurance payments amounted to $63,- 
215,000. November payments were given as 
approximately $56,500,000. 


A survey has recently been 
made by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics at Wash- 
ington, on “the output, 
injury frequency, absentee- 
ism and labour turnover of 
the impaired worker as compared to the able- 
bodied worker’. 

Of the 88,600 impaired workers employed 
in 450 establishments surveyed by the Bureau, 
83 per cent were reported to be as efficient as 
the unimpaired doing similar work, seven per 
cent were reported as more efficient and ten 
per cent were reported as less efficient. 

Of the 450 establishments studied, 61 per 
cent reported that job applicants were given 
pre-employment physical examinations, but 
that they were not placed on the basis of 


Placement of 
handicapped 
workers in 
United States 
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job analysis, and fifteen per cent reported job 
analysis programs. 

In the opinion of the Bureau’s investigators 
it was not necessary for small concerns to 
employ a full-time medical examiner and a 
special placement officer for physically im- 
paired workers: “A fair examination made by 
a competent industrial physician should give 
the employer the information necessary to 
place the impaired worker satisfactorily”. But 
it was considered important that the physician 
should examine the disabled veteran with an 
eye to selective placement rather than rejec- 
tion for a job, due regard being had for the 
applicant’s training, experience and abilities. 

Large plants that maintain full-time medi- 
cal departments are naturally in a more 
favourable position in carrying out selective 
placements. It is stated that many of the 
larger employers of labour co-operate with 
the United States Veterans Administration 
in the rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
through training-on-the-job and in suggesting 
suitable courses at trade or vocational schools. 

It was the opinion of the investigators that, 
given carefully supervised selective place- 
ments, based on the impaired workers’ abil- 
ities rather than their disabilities, the pro- 
duction efficiency record of impaired workers 
was slightly superior to that of unimpaired 
workers. The efficiency relative for impaired 
workers was 102 compared with 100 for un- 
impaired. Bureau of Labour officials in Wash- 
ington stated that the high productivity 
record of the disabled might be due to more 
careful placements, more earnest attitudes on 
their part, or a combination of both. 

The accident frequency rate for impaired 
workers was placed at 8-3 injuries per 1,000,000 
man-hours worked, compared with 11-8 injuries 
for unimpaired workers. However, non- 
disabling injury rates were slightly higher for 
impaired than for unimpaired workers, 


Awareness of the import- 


Brochure on ance of personnel factors 


industrial in labour-management rela- 

personnel tions has become increas- 

relations ingly evident in recent 
years. 


A study of some of the varied and often 
complex problems involved in industrial per- 
sonnel relations, designed to aid manage- 
ment, particularly in the reconversion period 
has recently been published by Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellors Inc., R.K.O. Building, Rocke- 
feller Centre, New York. The /70-page 
brochure, “Reconversion in Industrial Rela- 
tions”, highlights the probable developments 
in industrial relations during the next few years — 
in relation to present economic trends and 
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the policies of government, labour and 
management. It thus affords perspective of 
the entire field, rather than exhaustive treat- 
ment of particular areas. 

It is pointed out that reconversion in 
management policy and in the procedures 
affecting relations with employees has only 
begun. Also, that it is a more difficult under- 
taking than physical reconversion, since it is 
concerned with people, not machines and 
materials. The task involves coping with new 
habits and attitudes, confused motives and 
divided loyalties acquired during the war. 


A study on eyestrain in in- 
dustry, conducted recently by 
the Industrial Psychology Di- 
vision of the New Zealand 
Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, indicated 
that a high percentage of factory workers 
suffered from eyestrain. . 

The report of the study, published in the 
Division’s quarterly bulletin, states that the 
results were roughly in line with those ob- 
tained in similar studies in the United States. 
Of 241 girls examined, 37 per cent in one 
factory and 46 per cent in the other com- 
plained of some degree of eyestrain. The in- 
vestigators did not study the relationship 
between eyestrain and productive efficiency, 
but stated their belief that eye fatigue dimin- 
ished productive efficiency and also had ad- 
verse effects om the worker. 

The following tentative recommendations 
were made :— 

“1, A standardized examination, both for 
candidates for employment and for those 
already engaged in trades involving close 
visual work, is theoretically desirable. By 
this means it is possible to eliminate those 
whose vision is not up to the required standard 
for close work, and who would be better 
employed in some other capacity (both to 
their own and the employer’s advantage), to 
detect defects which require lens assistance 
before they develop to a serious degree, and 
to check the spectacles of those who already 
have them. ‘These measures need not be 
expensive (in Great Britain under a scheme 
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devised by the British Joint Council of Quali- 
fied Opticians, employees are given a complete 
routine examination for a standard fee of 5/.), 
and would be more than offset by the savings 
in absenteeism through the ill-effects of eye- 
strain, spoiled work, labour turnover, ete. 

“For the best results examinations should 
be made: 

“(a)Before the candidate for employment 
is engaged, 

“(b) At regular intervals (as a check against 
defects which may develop, and as a check 
for correct adjustment of spectacles where 
these are worn). 

“(c) By am optician who is familiar with 
the conditions obtaining im the factory, and 
preferably in the factory itself where the con- 
ditions may be vastly different from those of 
the optician’s consulting room. 

“2. The importance of providing adequate 
lighting for operations involving fine work 
cannot be over-emphasized. 

“Adequate lighting involves a consideration 
of the amount of illumination at the work 
point, as well as the general illumination. 
Factors such as colour of reflecting surfaces; 
glare; colour contrasts of materials, machin- 
ery, walls; reflections from moving parts, etc., 


all play a large part in the efficiency of the 


lighting system. 


“3. In view of the part played by psycho- 
logical factors in fatigue and eyestrain, atten- 
tion should be paid to all matters which may 
affect the morale of employees, and their 
interest in, and adjustment to, their work.” 


Erratum 


The fraternal delegates from the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the American 
Federation of Labour to the 1946 Convention 
of the British Trades Union Congress were 
erroneously reported in the December issue 
of the Lasour GazeTTe (p. 1712) as being 
Messrs. John Noble and George Meany 
respectively. 

The TLC was actually represented by Mr. 
William McGruther, President of the Civil 
Service Association of Alberta, and the AFL 
by Messrs. Kennedy and Brown. 


Timing of Public Investment in Construction 


National Reserve of Public Projects as a Factor in Stabilizing Employment 


pes a paper presented to the Peterboro 

Branch of the Engineering Institute of 
Canada on January 23, Mr. H. W. Lea, Co- 
ordinator of Public Projects, Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply, described an im- 
portant aspect of government employment 
planning under the title Timing of Public 
Investment in Construction. The text of Mr. 
Lea’s paper follows. 


In common with other nations of the world, 
Canada has, in the past, experienced a recur- 
rent series of expansions and contractions in 
national activity. To most individuals this 
has meant there have been times when 
employment opportunities at relatively good 
wages were plentiful, followed by periods of 
job scarcity, and of low wage levels. 

For many years general opinion held that 
development of these alternate peaks and 
depressions in national production was 
extremely difficult to control, and no serious 
and wide-spread attempt was made to cope 
with the situation. However, by reason of 
gradual change of viewpoint it has now come 
to be widely held that means are available at 
least to limit in degree variations in national 
activity, and that actions can be taken to 
smooth out in some measure those fluctuations 
not susceptible to control. 

This discussion is concerned with description 
of a method designed to assist in stabilization 
of national production, which takes the form 
of the timing of public investment in con- 
struction. Specific reference will be made to 
the process of assembling a national reserve 
of fully planned public projects, all items of 
which can be made available at short notice 
for immediate execution should conditions 
make this desirable. Particular attention is 
directed to the fact that operation of a policy 
of timing the execution of public projects is 
not expected by itself to arrest a sharp drop 
in national production with consequent low 
employment and income, but is merely one 
of a number of remedial actions available for 
use. 


Methods of Maintaining Employment 


There are many factors affecting national 
employment and income which have a direct 
bearing on our national wellbeing, and are 
therefore of importance and interest to every 


member of the engineering profession. A com- 
prehensive outline of the problem will be 
found in a statement made in the House of 
Commons in April 1945 by the Right Honour- 
able C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, which was later published under 
the title “Employment and  Income”!. 
Although those points in the statement which 
related to the early period of reconversion 
are no longer a matter of future concern, 
attention is drawn to the sections dealing 
with sources of employment and income and 
the means of safeguarding the continuation 
of “full employment”, which are timely and 
informative. 

It will be useful to refer here to two pas- 
sages from this statement on “Employment 
and Income”. The definitions contained in 
these passages indicate the part to be played 
by the timing of public investment in con- 
struction, in relation to other policies designed 
to maintain “full employment”. The first 
quotation, which follows, classifies the four 
broad types of national expenditure. 

“Remunerative employment and income in 
any economy are provided by the expenditures 
which are made. These expenditures are best 
classified according to the channels through 
which the expenditures flow, viz., (a) export 
trade, in which the decision to spend is made 
outside the country; (0b) private investment 
in plant, equipment and other durable goods 
and goods in stock, in which the decision is 
governed largely by prospective earnings in 
relation to cost; (c¢) consumption expendi- 
tures, the level of which is mainly depend- 
ent on the level of incomes; (d) public 
investment in useful works for improving the 
productiveness of resources, and the wel- 
fare and opportunities of the people. Public 
expenditures for current goods and services 
also provide employment, but cannot to any 
large degree be determined with reference to 
the needs of employment, except in terms of 
reasonable stability. In maintaining a high 
and stable level of employment and income, 
the Government proposes to use appropriate 
means to influence expenditures in all these 
channels with particular emphasis on those 
which are most susceptible of encouragement 
and control”. 

The second quotation, which follows, pro- 
vides-a breakdown into its constituent parts 
of the fourth general classification of expendi- 
tures; that on public investment in useful 
works. 

“In relation to employment and income, 
government expenditures are of three sorts: 

(1) current expenditures for goods and 


1L.G., 1945, p. 616. 
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services, whose amount has to be determined 
by the current need for government services 
and operations rather than varied according 
to the need for employment; (2) transfer 
payments, such as pensions, allowances and 
similar payments, which have their effect 
on employment as they re-appear as private 
expenditures; (3) public capital or invest- 
ment expenditures for buildings, equipment, 
roads, airfields and other durable develop- 
ments and improvements. The last are, to a 
degree, capable of being timed so as to 
contribute to employment as needed and 
supplement private expenditures and com- 
pensate for their fluctuations”. 


Our specific interest is here restricted to 
consideration of the third classification 
mentioned. 


Requisites for a Timing Program 


Effective application of a policy of timing 
of public investment requires a means of 
ascertaining when public investment needs to 
be increased or decreased, and of insuring 
that it can be expanded when necessary. 
Three Branches of the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply, known respectively as 
Economic Research, Resources Development, 
and Public Projects, are directly concerned 
with these matters. 

The functions of the Economic Research 
Branch are to collect and interpret statistical 
and economic material needed for reconstruc- 
tion purposes; to assist other branches of this 
and other departments in matters of economic 
policy relative to reconstruction problems, 
and to develop information in order to pre- 
pare forecasts of economic conditions in 
Canada. 

The functions of. the Resources Develop- 
ment Branch are to advise in all matters con- 
nected with the development and: conservation 
of natural resources; as the representative of 
the department to consult with the basic 
resources industries, and to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply and other government departments 
and agencies responsible for the direction and 
supervision of such projects required during 
the reconstruction period. 

The functions of the Public Projects Branch 
are to collect and register a reserve of public 
projects, to administer the operations of the 
reserve, and in cases where public authorities 
are unable to secure engineering advice, to 
preparé plans and specifications enabling pub- 
lic projects to be registered. 


Assembling a Reserve of Public Projects 


The national reserve of public projects is 
made up of a register of proposed construction 
for which detail plans, specifications and esti- 
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mates have been prepared, and for which sites 
are available. Among the responsibilities of 
the Public Projects Branch are those of scrut- 
inizing or “screening” each item put forward 
for registration in the reserve, in order to 
advise whether execution of the item will be of 
national benefit, and is susceptible to timing, 
and in such case, to compile an estimate of the 
employment opportunities which it~ will 
provide. 

The general procedure being followed in 
assembling the reserve of Dominion public 
projects is that detail plans and specifications 
for each one, together with any other pertinent 
information, are sent forward by the sponsor- 
ing department to the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply, and referred to the 
Public Projects Branch of the Department. A 
senior officer of the Branch then inspects the 
material for the purpose of establishing 
whether the project is appropriate for incor- 
poration in the reserve. Members of the 
engineering staff of the Branch having been 
assigned, some time ago, to provide liaison 
with all sponsoring departments of the Federal 
Government, it has been found that this inspec- 
tion need be only a check, since eligibility of 
the project for consideration has been carefully 
examined beforehand with appropriate depart- 
mental officers. The project is then referred to 
the estimating division of the Branch, where 
quantities are checked, and a list of the major 
items of raw and manufactured materials of 
construction is prepared. An estimate is then 
made of both the on-site and off-site man 
hours of labour required for the completion of 
the undertaking, including labour required for 
transportation. 

The results are then reported by the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply to the 
Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction for 
decision with respect to registration of the 
undertaking. The Cabinet Committee on 
Reconstruction consists of a group of Ministers 
of the Crown to which the Government has 
assigned general policy supervision of recon- 
struction and reconversion matters, including, 
naturally, that of the public projects reserve. 
On receipt of approval of this Cabinet Com- 
mittee, the project is formally registered in 
the reserve of public projects, attaching thereto 
a set of'the detail plans and specifications, as 
well as a copy of the information prepared by 
the Public Projects Branch with respect to 
materials and labour. 

It is the responsibility of the sponsoring 
department, should any major change be made 
in plans or specifications while the project 
remains in the reserve, to advise the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply, without 
delay, so that the Public Projects Branch may 
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amend the record as required. This procedure 
assures that the reserve shall at all times 
consist of items on which construction may be 
begun immediately a decision to do so is 
reached. A sponsoring department may request 
the removal of an item from the reserve when 
established departmental policy makes this 
action desirable. If such request were to 
enable the item to be included in annual esti- 
mates, this could be done only upon recom- 
mendation of the Cabinet Committee on 
Reconstruction, followed by approval of the 
Treasury Board and of Parliament. 

The forecasting procedures being developed 
by the Economic Research Branch will provide 
advance information regarding an impending 
recession in employment and will enable an 
estimate to be made of the increase in public 
investment in construction deemed necessary 
over a specified period of time in order to 
relieve the situation. Thus, it will them be 
possible to refer to the reserve of public pro- 
jects and to select such items as will be most 
effective in meeting the situation, from the 
point of view of regional distribution, of types 
of labour required, and of materials of 
construction. 

Continuing shortages of various types of 
materials of construction and, in most areas, of 
labour, have required retention of wartime 
restriction on public construction by federal 
departments to projects of immediate urgency. 
The Public Projects Branch has therefore been 
delegated to assess each construction item in 
annual departmental estimates from the point 
yf view of materials and labour requirements 
currently in short supply. Thus, in giving 
consideration to construction items in the 
annual estimates, the government has informa- 
tion not only with respect to the urgency of 
each proposal, but also with respect to the 
degree of interference with the national high 
priority housing and industrial program result- 
ant upon construction of each project, since in 
examination of the proposals the Branch pre- 
pares an estimate of the materials and labour 
needs of each project. The Priorities and 
Economic Research Branches of the Depart- 
ment augment this with current information 
on national and local supply: positions. 

Much preparatory work had to be under- 
taken leading to development of suitable and 
practical procedures, and consequently the 
actual assembly of reserve projects was 
started less than six months ago. The reserve, 
including items now in process of screening by 
the Branch, consists of 96 projects, estimated 
to cost approximately thirty-five million 
dollars. The potential reserve may be said to 
consist of those projects which have been 
considered by sponsoring departments, and on 
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which there is agreement that future construc- 
tion would be in the national interest and 
would be a Dominion responsibility. There are 
more than 1,000 such projects roughly esti- 
mated to cost at least seven hundred million 
dollars. 


Acute national shortage of technical per- 
sonnel is a serious obstacle to growth of the 
reserve to proportions necessary to bolster 
employment if a depression should occur. All 
government departments responsible for plan- 
ning are short of engineering staff, and since 
private industry is still seeking engineers with 
similar training and experience, it does not 
appear that the situation will be soon relieved. 
The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
has done, and is doing, most effective work in 
keeping government departments advised of 
potential employees, but there are obviously 
not nearly enough of these. ‘Nevertheless, 
tangible progress is being made with assembly 
of a reserve, and it is felt that it will have 
reached significant proportions before heavy 
withdrawals become necessary. 


Provincial and Municipal Investment 


Up to this point, consideration has been 
given to public investment in Dominion 
Government construction exclusively. Records 
indicate that in the past, provincial and muni- 
cipal investment in construction combined 
have been, on the average, more than double 
that of federal investment. Obviously much 
of this non-federal investment is also suscep- 
tible to timing along the lines adopied by the 
Dominion authorities. While it is impossible 
to predict the degree to which provincial and 
municipal public projects may be used to 
stabilize national employment and income, it 
will be of some interest to review the sugges- 
tions put forward some time ago by the 
Dominion Government with this object in 
view. 


In his statement on “Employment and 
Income” the Right Honourable Mr. Howe 
referred to deliberate use of public investment 
expenditures as a permanent instrument in 
employment policy, and went on to say that 
“since in the inter-war years the public invest- 
ment expenditures of provincial and municipal 
governments have been much greater than 
those of the Dominion Government, it will be 
an essential part of such a policy that advance 
planning on the part of these governments 
should be encouraged, and, without interfering 
with provincial or municipal decisions in 
respect of the direction of their own expendi- 
tures, co-operation should be sought on the 
timing of such expenditures”. 
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In subsequent discussions with the provinces, 
the Dominion Government put forward pro- 
posals designed towards implementation of 
the policy outlined abovel. It will be recalled 
that these proposals included encouragement 
towards complete advance planning of pro- 
vincial and municipal public projects by 
means of dominion planning grants; assist- 
ance in securing the services of experienced 
designers in cases where advance planning was 
means of Dominion planning grants; assist- 
and encouragement towards timing of public 
investment in construction by payment of 
Dominion timing grants as defrayment of a 
portion of the construction costs of public 
projects initiated when requested by the 
Dominion Government. 


National Resources Projects 


Although .a detailed description of the 
subject is not within the scope of this discus- 
sion, brief reference may be made to the 
timing aspects of Dominion Government 
expenditures on the development and conser- 
vation of natural resources. It is realized that 
as this program assumes a definite form it will 
be found that expenditures on some of the 
resources projects must be continuous, but, on 
the other hand, a substantial portion may be 
varied according to conditions of employment, 
and thus play an appropriate part in stabiliza- 
tion of national production. 


1L.G. 1945, p. 1280. 
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Conclusion 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
any national employment problem which 
develops is not to be solved by huge expendi- 
tures on “public works”. This procedure can 
be of specific assistance toward the solution of 
the problem if all individual undertakings 
which can provide effective remedial action are 
put in hand, but other highly significant actions 
along the lines referred to in the statement 
on “Employment and Income” must also be 
taken if best results are to be achieved. 

As is very often the case with respect to 
problems not purely technical, engineers will 
play a very important role in the effective 
application of the policy of timing public 
investment in relation to national production 
levels. The existing national shortage of tech- 
nical persons includes an acute national short- 
age of personnel required for advance planning 
of construction, and adequate reserves of 
completely planned projects can be assembled 
only by making the best use of the services of 
those available. Decisions to defer construc- 
tion items are in many instances dependent 
upon sound engineering advice to those respon- 
sible for decisions on policy, themselves 
engineers, in many cases. Undoubtedly the 
engineering profession will be responsible for 
most of the detailed planning of actions 
designed to make use of public projects to 
maintain and improve national production, 
and, as in the past, the profession will be 
equal to the task. 


Wartime Labour Relations Regulations Amended 


MENDMENTS to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, went 
into effect on February 15. Promulgated 
under Order in Council P.C. 302 on January 
30, the amendments: (1) formally returned 
wages to the ambit of collective bargaining; 
(2) incorporated in P.C. 1003 the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 4020 governing the 
appointment of inquiry commissions to 
investigate labour disputes; and (3) prepared 
the way for the return to provincial juris- 
diction of industries which during the war 
were specifically subjected to Dominion con- 
trol as war industries. 

In a statement accompanying the tabling 
of the amending order in the House of 
Commons, the Minister explained its objec- 
tives as follows:— 

“The first objective is to meet a situation 
brought about by the termination of control 
of wages by the Dominion. While wage 
control was in effect, the subject of wages 
was not one that was open to the usual 
collective bargaining procedures between 
workers and management. Since wage rates 
had to be fixed by the appropriate war labour 
board up to November 30 last, P.C. 1003, the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, pro- 
viding for compulsory collective bargaining 
within Dominion jurisdiction exempted the 
whole field of wage rates from the collective 
bargaining contemplated by the Regulations. 
The present Order in Council now amends 
P.C. 1003 in such manner as to include the 
subject of wages among the other subjects 
open to free collective bargaining between 
employer and employees. The new Order in 
Council makes the changes in P.C. 1003 
needed to meet this changed situation. 

“The second objective of the present order 
is to consolidate P.C. 4020 into P.C. 1003. 
P.C. 4020, passed June 6, 1941, was the Order 
in Council providing for the appointment of 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions to 
investigate disputes or differences between 
employers and employees, and also complaints 
of discrimination for union activity, and to 
report to the Minister of Labour. It is felt 
that at this time it is advantageous to con- 
solidate where possible all existing procedures 
in relation to the investigation and. concilia- 
tion of industrial disputes into a single instru- 
ment, namely, P.C. 1003. 

“The order also provides for the repeal 
effective March 31 next of Schedule A to 
the Regulations. This has the effect of 


returning to the provinces as of that date 
jurisdiction over certain industries enumer- 
ated in the schedule and described as war 
industry.” 

The 14 industrial classifications designated 
as war industries under the Regulations are 
presented below:— 


SCHEDULE A 


1. A work or undertaking engaged in mining 
or smelting operations; 

2. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in manufacturing or assembling aircraft 
parts; 

3. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in manufacturing or assembling tanks or 
universal carriers; 

4. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in manufacturing or assembling automobile 
or truck parts; 

5. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in smelting or refining aluminum; 

6. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in refining or Suen oil or petroleum 
products; 

7. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in producing or processing natural or 
synthetic rubber; 

8. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in manufacturing chemicals for war 

_ purposes; 

9. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in producing or manufacturing steel for 
war industry or war purposes; 

10. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in building or construction or demolition 
projects under a contract or subcontract, 
intended for the use of His Majesty in 
right of Canada, including the construc- 
tion, erection, repair, improvement or 
extension of buildings, aerodromes, 
harbours, dock yards, roads, defence 
fortifications, or other naval, military or 
air force works; 

11. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in shipbuilding, including shipbuilding 
accessories; 

12. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in the production of machinery, arms, 
shells, ammunition, explosives, implements 
of war, or naval, military or air stores; 

13. A work, undertaking or business engaged 
in transportation or communication; 

14. Public Service utilities, including gas, 
electric, water and power works, telegraph 
and telephone lines. 


The Minister later indicated that he 
intended to recommend extension of the 
Regulations covering industries coming under 
Dominion authority to May 15 to provide 
time for review of suggestions respecting new 
legislation and the passing of a new bill by 
Parliament. Similar extension would be re- 
commended for provinces which have adapted 
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the Regulations to provincial industries, if they 
so desired. Mr. Mitchell stated that this 
would enable the provinces to delay passage 
of legislation and follow the pattern of the 
revised Dominion bill. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 302 


His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour, and under the authority of The 
National Emergency Transitional Powers Act, 
1945, is pleased to amend the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations and they are hereby 
further amended, effective February 15, 1947, 
as follows: 


1. The following paragraph is inserted in 
subsection one of section two immediately fol- 
lowing paragraph (e): 

“(ee) ‘dispute’ means any dispute or differ- 
ence or apprehended dispute or differ- 
ence between an employer and one or 
more of his employees or bargaining 
representatives acting on behalf of_ his 
employees, as to matters or things affect- 
ing or relating to terms and conditions 
of employment or work done or to be 
done by him or by the employee or 
employees or as to privileges, rights and 
duties of the employer or the employee 
or employees”; 


2. Subsection four of section ten is revoked. 


8. Subsection two of section sixteen is 
revoked and the following substituted therefor: 
“(2) Where either party to a collective 
agreement, whether made_ before or 
after the effective date of these Regula- 
tions, has required the other to enter into 
negotiations for the renewal or revision 
of the agreement or the conclusion of a 
new agreement, sections eleven, twelve, 
thirteen and fourteen shall apply to such 
negotiations as in the case of negotiations 
for a collective agreement following cer- 
tification of bargaining representatives 
under these Regulations:” 


4. Subsections one to four inclusive of sec- 
tion twenty-one are revoked and the following 
substituted therefor: 
“91, (1) Where there is no collective agree- 
ment in force between an employer and 
his employees or bargaining represen- 
tatives of his employees, no employee 
shall go on strike and the employer of 
such employees shall not declare or cause 
a lockout of such employees by reason of 
any dispute unless 
(a) bargaining representatives for the 
employees. affected have endeavoured 
to effect an agreement with the 
employer under sections eleven and 
twelve; and 

(b) a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed and fourteen days_have 
elapsed since the Conciliation Board 
reported to the Minister. 

(2) Except in respect of a dispute that is 
subject to the provisions of subsection 
three, no employer who is a party to a 
collective agreement shall declare or 
cause a lockout and no employee bound 
thereby shall go on strike during the 
term of the collective agreement. 
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(3) Where a collective agreement is in force 
between an employer and his employees 
or bargaining representatives of his 
employees and any dispute arises with 
reference to the revision of a provision 
of the agreement that by the provisions 
of the agreement is subject to revision 
during the term of the agreement, the 
employer shall not declare or cause a 
lockout and no employee shall go on 
strike until an attempt has been made 
to effect an agreement under _ sections 
eleven and twelve and fourteen days have 
elapsed since the Conciliation Board 
reported to the Minister. 

(4) Where notice to enter into negotiations 
with a view to the completion of a col- 
lective agreement has been given pur- 
sant to the provisions of section ten of 
the Regulations, the employer shall not, 
without consent by or on behalf of the 
employees affected, decrease rates of 
wages or alter any term or condition of 
employment relating to hours of work 
or holidays of employees affected by the 
negotiations, until a collective agreement 
has been concluded or a _ Conciliation 
Board appointed to endeavour to effect 
an agreement between the parties has 
reported to the Minister and fourteeen 
days have elapsed after the report has 
been received by the Minister, whichever 
is ‘the earlier. 


(5) Where a party to a collective agreement, 
whether made before or after the effec- 
tive date of these Regulations, has given 
notice, pursuant to section sixteen of 
the Regulations, to the other party to 
the agreement to enter into negotiations 
with a view to the renewal or revision 
of the said agreement or the conclusion 
of a new agreement, the employer shall 
not, without consent by or on behalf of 
the employees affected, decrease rates 
of wages or alter any other term or con- 
dition of employment in effect immedi- 
ately prior to the expiry or termination 
of the said agreement in so far as applic- 
able to the employees affected by the 
agreement, until a renewal or revision of 
the agreement or a new collective agree- 
ment has been concluded or a Concilia- 
tion Board appointed to endeavour to 
effect an agreement has reported to the 
Minister and fourteen days have elapsed 
after the report has been received by the 
Minister, whichever is the earlier.” 


5. Subsection five of section twenty-one is 
renumbered as subsection s1x. 


6. Section forty-six is revoked and the fol- 
lowing is substituted therefor: 


46. Where in any industry a dispute between 
employees and employers with respect to 
terms or conditions of employment of 
such employees exists or is apprehended, 
for the final settlement of which no pro- 
cedure is provided either by _ these 
Regulations or by the terms of any 
collective agreement, the Minister may 
instruct a conciliation officer to confer 
with the parties to the dispute to 
endeavour to bring about agreement 
between them. 
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7. The following section is added immediately 
following section forty-six: 


46A. (1) Where in any industry a dispute or 
difference between employers and em- 
ployees exists or is apprehended, or in 
any other case where he deems it expedi- 
ent to make inquiry in industrial matters, 
the Minister may refer the matters 
involved to a Commission to be designated 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion, for investigation thereof as the 
Minister deems expedient and for report 
thereon; and the Minister shall furnish 
the Commission with a statement of the 
matters concerning which such inquiry is 
to be made and in the case of any inquiry 
involving any particular persons or 
parties, shall advise such persons or 
parties of such appointment. 

(2) Immediately following its appointment, 
and Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission shall inquire into the matters 
referred to it by the Minister and 
endeavour to carry out its terms of 
reference: and (if a settlement is not 
effected in the meantime) it shall report 
the result of its inquiries, including its 
recommendations, to the Minister within 
fourteen days of its appointment or such 
extension thereof as the Minister may, 
from time to time, grant. 

(3) Upon receipt of a report of an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission relating to 
any dispute or _ difference between 
employer and employees, the Minister 
shall furnish a copy to each of the parties 
affected and may publish the report of 
any Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission in such manner as he sees fit. 

(4) An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission shall consist of one or more mem- 
bers appointed by the Minister and the 
provisions of sections thirty-one to 
thirty-four of these Regulations shall 
apply mutatis mutandis as though enacted 
in respect of that Commission. 

(5) Except as otherwise provided by the 
Governor General in Council, the Chair- 
man and members of an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission shall be paid 
remuneration and expenses at the same 
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rate as is payable to a Chairman and 
members of a Conciliation Board under 
these Regulations. 

(6) An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion may be appointed by the Minister to 
inquire into any complaint that an 
employer, contrary to these Regulations, 
has discharged or otherwise discriminated 
against an employee in relation to his 
employment or any term or condition of 
employment because such ‘employee is a 
member or officer or representative of 
a trade union and failing settlement of 
the matters at issue in the inquiry, the 
Commission shall report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister. 

(7) Following receipt of such report the 
Minister may, by order, require any 
person named in the complaint to do any 
act or thing or cease to do any act or 
thing as he deems necessary to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Commission, and such order shall be 
conclusive and binding upon the employer 
and employee and any other interested 
party. 

(8) Any person refusing or failing to com- 
ply with an order made by the Minister 
under this section shall be guilty of an 
offence and liable upon summary con- 
viction to a fine not exceeding five 
hundred dollars for every day or part of 
a day on which such refusal or failure 
continues. 


His Excellency in Council is further pleased 
to revoke Order in Council P.C. 4020 of June 
6, 1941, as amended (providing for Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commissions) and it is hereby 
revoked effective February 15, 1947, provided, 
however, that the said Order shall continue in 
force and effect in so far as may be necessary 
for the purpose of disposing of any proceedings 
or other matters pending thereunder at the 
date of revocation thereof, 


His Excellency in Council is also pleased, 
hereby, to revoke paragraph (b) of subsection 
one of section three and subsections two and 
three of section three and Schedule “A” to the 
aforesaid Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
popes ee revocation to be effective on March 

, 1947. 





Union Security in Quebec 


wD HE results of a survey into the extent and 
types of union security provisions in 
collective agreements in the Province of 
Quebec have been released by the Industrial 
Relations Department of Laval University. 
Published in the Department’s Industrial Re- 
lateons Bulletin, they represent completion of 
the initial phase of a projected comprehensive 
study on the whole question of union security. 
Other phases of investigation currently antici- 
pated are the reasons which induce employers 
to include union security provisions in agree- 
ments, the reasons why unions request them 
and the way in which the agreements operate. 
About 355 collective agreements concluded 
in industry, trade and the utility field were 


examined. Of these 208 or 58-6 per cent con- 
tained union security provisions. 

Affiliated unions of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour accounted 
for 199 of the recorded agreements. Of these 
144 or 72:3 per cent contained union security 
provisions. Of a total of 69 agreements signed 
by Trades and Labour Congress affiliates, 33 
or 56:5 per cent embodied union security pro- 
visions. Canadian Congress of Labour unions 
were stated to have 52 functioning agreements 
in Quebec, of which 26 or 50 per cent possessed 
clauses providing for some form of union 
security. Unions unaffiliated to the three 
major labour bodies accounted for 35 agree- 
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ments of which only 14:3 per cent embodied 
union security provisions. 

The report stated that union security clauses 
usually varied sufficiently to make precise 
classification difficult. However, in order to 
systematize the analysis six general classifica- 
tions were adopted. These classifications were 
defined as follows: 
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Check-of of union dues:—Where the 
employer deducts the union dues from the 
employees’ wages and remits the amount to 
the treasurer of the union. 


The frequency of occurrence of the various 
classifications in the agreements reviewed is 
shown in the following table. 


Collective agreements.) denn Ulan obitheiclists ong Fn eee we olsleaies 
CSlosed! shops aye ete MR) Mee NL ARMREST ARMA are DAM 
Perfect: union SHOpe et a ees alae Wee Betis cece s cman: « Pe 
TMPeriechUULOMSHOPe sere oe es each d oc dels 5 6 ands a Me dla cid ears 
Maintenance’of memibership est el Se Te 
Wimion preference ys hes se ais usta sda ON sty ralls WEL A attsoayaln lal haath 

DECKsOlt OL UDIONI CUES eee ee lure gal tere h eieye lots cea aicie vice Hess araloets 
Open" stron hi Oy, EE ER: OD. OP a lo), 


Closed Shop:—Where employer employs 
union members only and is allowed to hire 
new workers from amongst union members 
only. 


Perfect union shop:—Where the employer 
employs union members only, but may hire 
non-union workers or union workers as he 
pleases. However, the non-union workers hired 
must join the union. 


Imperfect union shop:—Where the actual or 
future members of the union are required to 
maintain their membership. and all new 
employees must join the union. Existing 
employees who are not union members are 
not required to join the union. 


Maintenance of membership:—Where the 
actual or future members of the union are 
required to maintain their membership. The 
others are not compelled to join the union, 
either during their employment or upon enter- 
ing the service of their new employer. 


Preferential shop:—Where the employer 
favours the union or the union members in 
certain particular instances. 


Total C.C.C.1: hu C.C.L Others 
355 ee 69 oe 35 
95 73 13 i, 2 
10 4 5 1 
51 24 19 6 2 
26 16 7 2 1 
66 34 10 18 4 
108 52 26 24 ; 


The check-off total in the above table was 
further broken down into the number appear- 
ing above and the number which were com- 
bined with other union security clauses. Of 
the total, 835 agreements provided for check-off 
solely. The check-off combined with the closed 
shop appeared in one agreement, with the 
perfect union shop in 15, with maintenance of 
membership in 13, and with union preference 
in two. 

The report commented on the likelihood of 
complications arising when security provisions 
did not provide for a check-off but established 
one of the various other types. In cases where 
union membership is mandatory as a condition 
of employment, it states, “the employer has no 
guarantee” that membership fees will be paid. 

While the report emphasized the fact that 
conclusions on the survey were being avoided 
for the time being, it presented the opinion 
that union security clauses were in vogue in 
the Province of Quebec since 58-6 per cent of 
the agreements signed under the Labour Re- 
lations Act contained one or several of such 
clauses, and that the perfect union shop was 
the most popular form of union security, 
occurring in 27 per cent of the agreements 
negotiated. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates in Canada, 1939 to 1945 


A rise in wage rates of 2-8 per cent between 
1944 and 1945 is indicated by the latest 
survey carried out by the Research and 
Statistics Branch, Department of Labour. 

The accompanying table contains index 
numbers of wage rates by industries, and 
by main groups of industries, for the period 
1939 to 1945. As the index is based on rates 
in the year 1939 as 100 the percentage in- 
crease in any of the years compared with 
1939 may be determined by subtracting 100 
from the index figure for any industry or 
group shown in the table. 

The general index covering all industries 
was 41-8 per cent higher in 1945 than in 1939 
and 2:8 per cent higher than in 1944. The 
increase from 1943 to 1944 was 3-1 per cent. 


This compares with an increase of 9-1 per 
cent in 1943 over 1942, and of between 8 and 
9 per cent in each of the two preceding years, 
and of 3:9 per cent in 1940 over 1939. 

The largest percentage increase, 5 per cent, 
in 1945 compared with the previous year was 
in the service group which includes wage 
rates in laundries only. In the same compari- 
son the index for the logging group increased 
4-9 per cent, manufacturing 3°6 per cent, 
mining 1-3 per cent, construction 1:2 per cent 
transportation 0:4 per cent. 

Report No. 28, in which the wage rates for 
selected occupations in many industries are 
being published for 1945, in addition to tables 
of index numbers, is expected to be available 
in a few weeks’ time. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1939-1945 
(Rates in 1939=100) 


Industry 


| EIT 1 Toe ean rai Rice geal? ad tel)» i 3 apa od Dt, i 


Logging: Hastern) Canada. a g..ciys. apc enon etnies. < . 
Logging) Western Canada... oo. ans ee ee eee dees ot 


Mining toe Oy: Bh Rh ee ee eR ee 


Goal mining gee ae 7 8 Ree eat Sees Tr) RNB oS 2 
Metalimminitigd “ee, SRC AN Lee ies Oe ene enter enn SF 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario...............00 ee ees 
Metal mining, Manitoba and Saskatchewan............. 
Metalimining British’ Columbian ites se toee cece hee as & 


Manufacturing ie. "e574. sake oi elee age dee RES, 5 ote es ok 


Primary wextile products pene ste cae nee oe eee ee ee 8 
Cottoniyvarmandielothurel wis uiet. des. eet. . < 
Woollen arn andclotinn is cele teeta ae ERR ee aa) 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and outerwear............ 
Rayon yarn andabriey ein Sale. neonates Memes. 5 4 

Clothing eg Ute met ie Sak MRL pia WHER Ait, Vee Sal 
Men's and boys’ suits and overcoats................:5++: 
Work ‘clothings. sighs cals. pistes o SEE AERE wa tBEd aeore.c 
Women’s and misses’ suits and coats................5+- 
Dresses 1 Loe PE Mao TA a A EE 


Rubber products 


Ce 


giboad 16S, Products Atte den achat ee eae ee tee 


IN Gye pitt sé ¢ - Ao.) ERO «|. Oe eS SRE ea 
Panerother thanmewsprintsd seen. ae eee 


Paper Boxes akc ih, ctetecne 1g edic nis vik Bas ec iach Re Re 
Printing and publishing 
INewspaperprinitin gay oe alo ae ee ies ie 
Jobiprintingtand publishing. ar ane eee eee nee 


Lumber and its products 
Sawaatllprogicteney we enw an oer cee ne. a 
Planing mills, sash, doors, ete 
Furniture 


cr 


Pis;'s Js a) 060) 6 10.8 ee) wide Gels (6) 68 o 410) © She aiedn se 6.6 le.d eleeue’ se is. 6 


Edible plant products 
LoVe Uh Met AN OS Gk BORE NO AR I cnn Reet es Ek EI 
BreACraNn diCAkeN. 1 heen ene Ne ee ees tak 
Bis cal Gases ae een ns we Nil ca ela eee e 


i Ce ce 2 


PeACNHETIANG ts PLOGUCES Wack ee ee kiae cee Eee ira ewbe 
eather i(Ganning) ijcee emma een ay, Resmi ceek ieee cae 
ES OOLSTATICER NOCH NR: erhtebte ic ants. erome tect aiats oom oh teen cialwrs 








1939 | 1940 1945 











1941 1942 1943 1944 
100 | 104-9} 114-0] 125-9 | 148-1 146-1 153-3 
100 | 105-9 | 114-8 | 124-9 | 142-0 | 143-2 151-4 
100 | 101-1 110-8 | 129-7 | 147-5 | 156-8 160-5 
100 | 102-5] 111:2 | 116-6) 123-7] 134-8 136-5 
100 | 102-1} 109-4} 113-1 124-8 | 146-0 146-2 
100 | 102-8 | 112-2 | 118-7 | 123-1 125-2 128-2 
100 | 103-0 | 112-2 | 118-0 | 121-7 | 123-7 124-6 
100 | 101-0 | 107-8 | 114-4) 121-7 | 127-4 127-4 
TOO P1027 1s | 123°0" 128-70) 13201 141-9 
100 | 104:3 | 115-2) 125-5 | 136-8*) 141-4*| 146-5 
100 | 107-5 | 119-0 | 127-8 | 140-4] 146-0 151-5. 
100 | 109-6 | 123-8} 128-1 | 136-6 | 1389-1 148-7 
100 |} 107-6} 120-1 186-6 | 152-8 | 160:3 163-5 
100 | 105-8 | 112-5 | 123-6 | 138-5 | 146-2 150-3 
100 |} 106-8} 122-9} 129-0} 141-3 147-0 148.9 
100 |} 105-3 | 118-0} 129-0] 189-3 | 144-3 156-3 
100°}< 107-2 | 117-9 | "1298 |" 146-6 | 151-9 164-1 
100 | 106-0 | 118-2 | 183-3 140-8 | 141-0 148-0 
100 | 101-7 | 126-9 181-8 | 184-5 |. 187-5 152-7 
100 | 106-1} 118-8} 127-5 | 183-2) 138-9 152-5 
OOS | 102 I 27 a0 1384-4*) 139-8*| 143-4 
1005) 104-6 | 109-59) 215-1) 120-37) 125-7, 127-3. 
100 | 108-1 114-4 | 124-0 | 128-6 | 185-3*| 136-3 
100 | 103-7 | 107-7 109-6 | 115-4} 119-6 120-9 
100.| 103-4) 107-5 | 113-2} 120-1 124-7 126-8 
100 | 102-9 | 125-5 |i 22397912859 4 91331 138-5. 
1008) 3100-7 ee 10528 | 110-0 118-74) eat 6s3") W185, 
100 | 101-3 105-5 | 108-3 112-5 | 116-5 119-1 
100 | 101-4 | 105-9 110-6} 118-8} 114-9 IBLE 
100 | 104-4] 117-7 | 181-0 | 142:9*) 148-2*) 156-1 
100 | 105-0 | 115-0 | 130-7 | 143-8 | 148-7 157-5. 
100 | 105-0) 120-0 | 128-7 | 184-7 | 139-4 147-2 
100 | 101-7 | 125-0 | 139-0 | 147-6 | 154-8 159-5 
100 | 102-9] 115-0} 122-5 | 130-0*| 184-2*) 139.4 
100 | 103-1 113-9 | 121-5 | 133-3 | 135-0 139-2 
100 | 102-9 | 115-5} 123-9 | 128-9 | 134-3 139-0 
100 | 103-5 | 114-4) 121-8} 181-9 | 135-8 142-0: 
100 | 101-9} 114-5} 118-2} 180-0 | 181-8 139-0 
100°) 105-3) “T13=77)° T2i-7 |. 127-3") 180-5 140-5 
100 | 105-9}. 122-5 | 184-8 | 142-9 | 145-4 153-5 
100 | 104-5 | 119-5 | 133-9] 148-9] 156-8 167-0. 
100 | 106-21 123-21! 185-0! 141-71 142-6 150-1 


ae 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 1939-1945 
(Rates in 1939 =100)—Concluded 








| 
Industry 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Manufacturing—Con. 
Edible animal products (meat products)................002- 100 | 103-2 112<7 |» 119-0} 135-1 137-3 141-0 
TROMVSIG: 16S" DEORICES, wea de 1 acai aaa tic asl eteleen «seme oe ad ones ok 100 102-7 112-9 125-6 138-8 142-6 148-2 
Crude; rolledvand forged products. othe uda caches cede 100 101-5 108-1 122-2 185-5 143-5 149-1 
Foundry and machine shop products...............-+-0 100 104-5 116-0 120-9 137-0 140-8 149-5 
Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc.................. 100 105-0 116-2 129-7 141-7 147-9 147-3 
ATrotatt: yooc ci oe te ke Fe ees ee Oe eee 100 99-0 | 109-5 | 122-7 | 134-0] 188-7 148-7 
MAS inp uilcing (steel Ships) haste so ota Loeceiae «cies. 100 | 104-9! 121-2 132-2 144-4 | 145-3 145-9 
PAUBOIN ODILES,MiLRUC Kes, (OLCs qulanetssae fave sells be Gn class one « 100 100-6 108-6 115-8 122% hs 126-3 130-3 
Automobile and truck equipment and parts............. 100 103-4 110-2 127-0 145-7 147-1 148-2 
SCONES UPD ACES GCLGaeh Bivce aCe ncadis he aivis cede cathe emake) oe 100 104-5 115-6 131-0 143-5 149-5 155-4 
Acrieulturalimplements ach tals. Li eee ee. 100 105-1 117-6 136-7 151-9 155-8 157-5 
PLO DACCOMICOCUCESE ter et Mls coh eicue si cukegeee aba eee eet autieg ils: 100 102-8 113-0 120-4 131-5 140-3 140-5 
Beverages. (brewery, products) iii. ty) ack ee cee * 100 103-9 113-3 117-1 121-9 123-5 127-9 
Electric current production and distribution................. 100 103-3 112-0 120-2 129-6 132-5 134-4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..................-..eeee0e- 100 105-6 123-2 133-7 149-2*) 154-1* 156-8 
CONSCrUC CLOT i Ae ey ick me REI. op. ele Gt Ad ss 100 | 104-5 | 111-6 bo os ee 47 Ay Gd 29) 131-1 
Transportation and Communication......................... 100 101-3 109-7 116-4 127-0 128-0 128-8 
ELT OU aNOnbavlON WI meen TED EL. Sit Wena a elo: biM etn Ls. 100 | 101-3 110-1 117-0 12737 | 128-7 129-2 
.Water transportation (Inland and Coastal)..:........... 100 105-2 113-3 125-8 138-8 142-2 144-6 
Steamanr abyss trie eds ae dy ate Goth. ctu e esses. « os 100 | 100-0 | 109-4 114-8 125-5 | 125-5 125-5 
le CULICISEEeC UST Ol Ways aman staat Getic atc nasi ons 100 | 103-9 | 109-1 115-8 121-2 | 125-7 126-6 
Communication—1 elephone ii). 2... Ys .. shaded aee le Bees 100 101-3 106-4 112-0 121-9 122-4 125-6 
Mervice =; Waundries. Mis rs ek Lee. Pee. Ledeen ees SRE bce sete 100 | 105-4} 110-5 | 116-5 127-3 128-9 135-4 
GUNNER ALTA VER A GB Mey ore sla Gea tee ete eer eee: gc 100 | 103-9 | 118-1 | 122-5 | 133-7*| 137-9*| 141-8 








* Revised. 


International Labour Organization 


Industrial Committees of the ILO 


je first stage in the program of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization for dealing 
with the labour problems of individual indus- 
tries through tripartite committees has been 
completed. Each of the seven industrial com- 
mittees that have so far been established has 
now held its. first meeting. 


Created with the idea that the ILO could 
approach the problems that arise in each 
industry more effectively through special com- 
mittees than through the more generalized 
procedure of the International Labour Con- 
ference, the committees at their first meetings 
have considered social policy and its economic 
foundations in each industry. Although the 
opening meetings were largely exploratory in 
character, and designed to chart the problems 
to be discussed in future, each committee 
adopted resolutions requesting action on 
specific questions by governments, employers, 
workers, the International Labour Office, and, 
in some cases, other international organiza- 
tions. The practice has been to submit these 
resolutions to the Governing Body of the ILO 
for reference to the appropriate authorities. 


Textile and Building Committees 


Summaries of the proceedings of the first 
meetings of the Textiles and Building Com- 
mittees appear below in separate articles. 


Petroleum Committee 


The first meeting of the Petroleum Commit- 
tee, which had originally been planned to take 
place in Lima, Peru, was held at Los Angeles, 
California, early in February. The Committee 
dealt with both production and refining. 

The Canadian Government representatives 
were Mr. Ronald H. Hooper, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer of the Department of Labour at 
Winnipeg, and Mr. V. E. Duclos, Canadian 
Trade Commissioner at Los Angeles. 


Canadian employers in the industry were 
represented by Mr. F. C. Mechin, Director of 
the Imperial Oil Company, Toronto, and Mr. 
Richard F. Hinton, Industrial Relations Man- 


ager of the Shell Oil Company, also of 
Toronto. 
Workers’ representatives were Mr. Birt 


Showler, President. of the Vancouver Trades 
and Labour Council, and Vice-President of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
and Mr. Daniel O’Brien, Regional Director 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
Vancouver. 


An account of this meeting will appear in 
a subsequent issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Second Meetings of Coal and Inland 
Transport Committees 


The Coal Mining Committee and the Inland 
Transport Committee will hold their second 
meetings at Geneva in April and May. 

Both committees will consider the action 
taken in the various member countries to 
give effect to the decisions of their first 
meetings, and the steps taken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office to follow up the 
studies and inquiries that were then proposed 
by the committees. 


The Coal Mining’ Committee will then 
proceed to a discussion of the production 
requirements of the various countries, recent 
technical advancements in the industry, and 
the recruitment and training of labour. The 
problem of hours of work, to which the 
Committee at its first meeting attached 
special importance, will also receive 
consideration. 

On the agenda of the Inland Transport 
Committee will be the recruitment, training 
and use of labour in the industry, a survey 
of collective bargaining machinery, and 
problems involved in the compilation of 
labour statistics in inland transport. 
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First Meeting of Textiles Committee, Brussels, 
November 14-22, 1946 


HE Textiles Committee of the ILO, meet- 
‘ ing in its first session at Brussels, 
November 14 to 22, 1946, adopted resolutions 
on some of the most urgent problems of the 
industry and recommended that inquiries be 
made by the International Labour Office into 
a number of other questions with a view to 
their consideration at later sessions. 


Representatives of the following eighteen 
member states of the ILO attended the meet- 
ing: United States of America, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, United Kingdom, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Poland, 
Sweden and Switzerland. All these countries 
had appointed tripartite delegations. A total 
of 185 delegates, advisers and observers 
attended the first session which held seven 
plenary sittings. 


The Canadian delegation was composed as 
follows:— 


Government Delegates—Mr. Raymond 
Ranger, Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Ottawa; Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Toronto, Ontario. | 


Employers’ Delegates—Mr. H. G. Smith, 
President, Mohawk Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario; Mr. W. A. Kennedy, Director of 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Guelph, Ontario. 


Workers’ Delegates—Mr. A. Spivey, Vice- 
President, Local 147, United Textile Workers 
Ltd. Huntingdon, Que.; Mr. M. Leger, 
President, Local 779, Textile Workers Union 
of ‘America, Cornwall, Ontario. 

Radi Bey, Under-Secretary of State, Min- 
istry of Social Affairs, Egypt, presided over 
the meeting, having been chosen as chairman 
by the Governing Body of the ILO at its 
98th Session (Montreal, May, 1946). 


The Committee devoted most of its time 
to an examination of two groups of questions, 
namely :— 


(a) Production and related questions, includ- 
ing wages, hours of work, and the recruitment 
and training of personnel; 


(b) Social security and welfare, including 
the extension of social services, improved) 
working conditions and welfare facilities, and 
holidays with pay. 


These two groups of questions were con- 
sidered in detail by sub-committees which 
later reported back to the Committee as a 
whole. | 


The Textile Industry 


The world-wide need for increased produc- 
tion of textile goods strongly influenced the 
Committee’s approach to the problem of 
improving labour conditions. 

“As a result of the war,” the Committee 
pointed out in a statement on its work, “there 
is an accumulated need for textile goods, and 
the pressing problem before the industry is 
how to meet this demand in the interests of 
the well-being of the peoples of the worid. 
The Committee emphasizes that this calls for 
a great effort on the part of all concerned 
in the industry and that the industry should 
be given every support in carrying out this 
urgent and vital task. 

“When the immediate need has been 
satisfied, the industry will still have many 
problems to face. As a result of the war 
and the years of depression, much of the 
plant and machinery of the industry requires 
renewal. The Committee feels :that the 
modernization of the industry is essential if 
the production of textile goods is to be 
increased and if the workers in the industry 
are to enjoy those improved working con- 
ditions and greater security which are so 
desirable. The output of machinery and 
equipment is, however, insufficient and the 
Committee therefore requests the Governing 
Body of the ILO to draw attention to 
Governments and of the competent specialized 
agencies of the United Nations to this 
problem. 

“Another of the problems confronting the 
industry in many countries is that of the 
shortage of labour. The employers’ and 


_ workers’ organizations in the industry are 


examining this problem in their respective 
countries and the Committee will continue to 
give it close attention. In view of the serious 
nature of the problem, however, the Com- 
mittee requests the Governing Body of the 
ILO to draw the attention of Governments to 
the need for giving special consideration, in 
co-operation with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, to the question of the recruit- 
ment and training of personnel for the textile 
industry in drawing up and carrying out their 
manpower programs.” 

While the need for improving production 
was an overriding consideration at this first 
meeting, the Committee nevertheless agreed 
“that it was only by improving materially the 
status of the textile workers that it would be 
possible to recruit trained workers in sufficient 
numbers to meet the enormously increased 
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need for textile products in all countries of 
the world.” 


Decisions of Committee 


The Committee was able to reach unanimous 
agreement on a number of resolutions dealing 
with employment and working conditions. Its 
action on various specific questions was as 
follows :— 


Full Employment 

In a resolution on this question, the Com- 
mittee emphasized the necessity of plans being 
made which would secure full employment to 
textile workers throughout the world. It 
believed that “governments, no less than 
industry, have a very important function to 
fulfil in the solution of the problem,” and 
therefore urged “the fullest co-operation 
between governments, employers and workers 
in the textile industry in each country on the 
one hand, and that the resources of raw 
materials and equipment should be fully 
utilized through measures of international 
co-operation, on the other hand.” 


Need for Increased Production 

The Committee declared “that there exists 
an emergency in the form of-a_ serious 
shortage of all types of textiles immediately 
required by the peoples of the world.” It 
therefore appealed to all governments, 
employers and employees and their respective 
representatives “to work wholeheartedly and 
contribute their utmost in stepping up world 
production immediately.” 


Reduction of Working Hours 


Considerable debate took place on the ques- 
tion of working hours. <A draft resolution 
submitted by the workers’ group urged 
member states of the ILO to ratify at once 
the Convention (adopted at the 1937 Confer- 
ence) relating to the 40-hour week in the 
textile industry. 

It outlined a series of measures most likely 
to achieve for the industry conditions favour- 
ing a reduction in the hours of work, and it 
called attention especially to the importance 
of re-equipping the industry with modern 
machinery in order to achieve the most 
efficient production. possible. 

In supporting this resolution, the workers’ 
members urged particularly that the solution 
of the obstacles to production should not be 
sought by lengthening hours of work, but 
rather by the modernization of equipment and 
methods of production in the industry. How- 
ever, they fully recognized the difficulties with 
which the industry was at present faced, and 
stated that it was not their intention to ask 
for the immediate application of the 40-hour 
week, 
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The employers’ members, without question- 
ing the principle of the 40-hour week in the 
textile industry, emphasized that the present 
shortage of textile products in the world and 
the reconstruction needs of war-devastated 
countries made the immediate application of 
the 40-hour week in the textile industry 
inopportune at this time. 


Some government members called attention 
particularly to the fact that, if one of the 
objectives of the Textiles Committee was to 
bring back into the industry the workers 
which it required, the application of the 
40-hour week in the industry would clearly 
constitute an effective means of attaining this 
end. 


The following resolution was finally adopted, 
reconciling the divergent opinions expressed 
by the various groups:— 


The Textiles Committee of the ILO, meet- 
ing in Brussels, 14-22 November, 1946, is of 
the opinion that the adoption of A working 
week of not more than 40 hours in the textile 
industry is ultimately inevitable. 


It considers, having regard to the expres- 
sion of opinion in the Committee concerning 
the trend towards the 40-hour week, that the 
time has arrived when each State Member 
should declare to the International Labour 
Office its attitude towards the early ratifica- 
tion of the Reduction of Hours of Work 
(Textiles) Convention 1937. It requests the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office therefore to convey this opinion to all 
States Members. 


It believes that more co-ordinated joint 
efforts by managements and workers within 
the textile industry would contribute to an 
appreciable extent towards meeting the needs 
of the consumer. 


It draws attention to the amount of out- 
.of-date equipment which is still being used 
by many countries. 


It considers that combined efforts should 
be made to install in the mills the most 
modern machinery required for the efficient 
production of the various classes of textile 
goods. To hasten the realization of this 
re-equipment drive it calls upon all organiza- 
tions and governments to co-operate to bring 
about its early completion. 


Wages 


In regard to the question of wages the 
Committee took three-fold action. 


Considering first the problem of a “guar- 
anteed adequate weekly wage”, the Committee 
urged Member States to reeommend employers’ 
and workers’ organizations to negotiate on 
this point. It further asked the ILO 


to convey to each of its Member States its 
urgent request that they should declare their 
support of international policies aimed at 
guaranteeing adequate minimum weekly wages 
in the textile industries of their respective 
countries, requesting, at the same time, to be 
informed at an early date, and subsequently 
at regular intervals, of the position. 


\ 
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Secondly, the Committee affirmed that the 
textile operatives of certain countries have 
hitherto been inadequately paid, and declared 
“that the wages paid to workers in the textile 
industry should not suffer by comparison with 
those paid to workers in industry in general 
for work requiring similar skill and effort.” 

Thirdly, the Committee urged governments 
to “define their attitude to the principle of 
equal remuneration for work of equal value 
suggested in the Constitution of the ILO.” 


Recruitment and Traiming 


Viewing “with great concern the reluctance 
of young persons and adults to accept 
employment” in the mills, the Committee 
considered that confidence in the industry 
could only be restored “by a bold declaration 
that the workers henceforth will be assured 
of guaranteed adequate minimum wages, satis- 
factory working conditions, and regular 
employment.” 

The Committee approved the system of 
having a special section of the factory 
devoted to the training of new entrants, and 
urged its extension. It also advocated the 
provision of facilities either at the mill or at 
school for workers to improve their technical 
knowledge. 


Working Conditions and Welfare Facilities 
The Committee urged a policy of contin- 
ually improving working conditions, with 
particular reference to the following points:— 
(a) Installation of individual motor drives. 
(b) Reduction of noise. 
(c) Adequate aisles and passages. 
(d) Better control of ventilation and broader 
installation of air-conditioning. 
(e) Modern cleaning methods. 
(f) Adequate lighting, both natural and 
artificial. 
(g) Suitable finish on walls and ceilings. 
(h) Plant cleanliness. 
(1) Sanitary and adequate lavatory facilities. 
(7) Adequate clothes lockers. 
(k) Day nurseries and medical services. 
(l) First-aid stations. 
(m) Canteens. 


The Committee requested the Office to 
acquaint governments with these recommen- 
dations, to urge their implementation, andi to 
conduct studies on the practice in the various 
countries. 


Joint Committees on Health, Welfare and 
Safety 
The Committee recommended “that in all 
textile undertakings joint committees com- 
posed of an equal number of representatives 
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elected by management and workers should 
be set up to promote health and welfare and 
the prevention of accidents. In these elections 
due regard should be paid to the number of 
women occupied in the undertakings.” 


Social Security 


A world-wide extension of social services to 
provide insurance against the risks of unem- 
ployment, sickness, maternity, and injuries, 
and the establishment of retirement or old- 
age pensions were considered desirable by the 
Committee. The (Office was asked to prepare 
a study of these matters, with particular 
reference to the textile industry. 


Holidays with Pay 


Approving the principle of holidays with 
pay, the Committee adopted a resolution con- 
sidering it to be essential that 

agreements already in existence should be 

amended or other suitable arrangements made 

to provide, after a suitable length of service, 
payment for at least two weeks’ holiday or 
vacation; that payment for other public 
holidays not already paid for should be the 
subject of negotiations through regular 
channels in the several countries, with special 
arrangements for young persons; and that 
where no arrangement for holidays with pay 
exists, immediate steps should be taken to 
introduce the system on the lines indicated. 


Inquiries to be undertaken by the ILO 


In addition to those which have already 
been mentioned, the Committee asked the 
Office to undertake, in collaboration with the 
other international organizations concerned, 
studies on recruitment, wages, trade union 
organization, industrial relations, fatigue, 
health, accident prevention, lighting, tempera- 
ture, ventilation, weight lifting and carrying, 
removal of dust, general welfare and any 
effects of the shift system upon the health 
of all workers, international industrial agree- 
ments, unfair competition, unfair trading 
practices, methods of distribution, and the 
effects resulting from the restoration of the 
textile industries in Japan and Germany. 


Development of Textiles Industry in Germany 
and Japan 


Taking note of reports that the future 
industrial development of Germany and Japan 
will emphasize the manufacture of textiles, 
together with other products regarded by the 
Occupying Powers as non-military, the Com- 
mittee expressed fear of the danger of unfair 


competition from these two _ countries, 
“whether because of inadequate labour 
standards or dumping or for any other 
reason.” 


It asked that the Governing Body bring 
this problem to the notice of the Economic 
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and Social Council and other international 
organizations concerned; and insisted 


that the Japanese and German textile 
economies shall be based upon a policy of 
ensuring to textile workers in both countries 
wages, earnings, hours and other conditions 
of work calculated to ensure a minimum 
living wage to all employed, in conformity 
with the Declaration of Philadelphia of 10th 
May, 1944, and that the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining be fostered and encouraged. 
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Closing of Session 


The closing speeches expressed considerable 
satisfaction with the results obtained at this 
first meeting of the Textiles Committee, and 
the hope that the governments concerned 
would take the necessary steps to implement 
the terms of the resolutions adopted. 


First Meeting of Building Committee, Brussels, 
November 25-December 3, 1946 


HE Building, Civil Engineering and Public 
Works Committee of the ILO held its 
first meeting at Brussels between November 25 
and December 3, 1946. Problems relating 
to production in the reconstruction period, 
improvement of labour conditions, and indus- 
trial relations formed the basis of a number 
of resolutions recommending action by gov- 
ernments, organizations of employers and 
workers, the ILO, and other international 
organizations. Of particular interest were 
recommendations for a guaranteed weekly 
wage regardless of weather conditions, holi- 
days with pay, and public works planning. 
The meeting was attended by 122 delegates 
representing the governments, employers and 
workers of the following nineteen countries: 


Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
China, Denmark, Finland, France, India, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Poland 
Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of South 


Africa, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, the United States of 
America. 

The Canadian Delegation 
eight members, namely:— 

Government Delegates—Mr. P. E. Renaud, 
Counsellor and Chief of the Treaty Division, 
Department of External Affairs, Ottawa; Mr. 
J. A. Meindl, Employment Adviser, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Winnipeg. 

Government Advisers—Mr. F. J. 
Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Department of Labour, Toronto; Mr. R. 
Ranger, Assistant to the Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Employers’ Delegates—Mr. J. C. Reilly, 
General Manager, Canadian Construction 
Association, Mansonville, Brome County, 
P.Q.; Mr. J. N. Flood, Director, Canadian 
Construction Association, Saint John, N.B. 

Workers Delegates—Mr. J. Borden 
Cochrane, General Organizer, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Toronto; 
Mr. O. Filion, President, Building Trades 
Federation, Montreal. 


consisted of 


Dr. A. H. W. Hacke, of the Netherlands 


Government, presided over the session. 


The Construction Industry 


In a statement made on behalf of the 
International Labour Office at the opening of 
the meeting, Mr. H. de Bivort pointed out 
that the characterictic elements of the 
problem facing the construction industry in 
all countries were the urgency of the work 
and the shortages in materials, equipment and 


manpower. A system of priorities, intended 
to assist in securing the necessary raw 
materials, labour and financial means had 


been in operation in several countries; the 
priorities were based on the evaluation of 
the importance of the particular projects. 
Certain minimum standards in respect of 
materials, workmanship and amenities were 
insisted upon before the priorities were 
eranted. This aspect of the matter was 
particularly important from the standpoint of 
the future development of the construction 
industry. 


Another important aspect of the problem, 
Mr. de Bivort went on, was the appearance 
of new processes such as the construction of 
prefabricated houses and the use of new or 
substitute materials. These would have a 
tremendous influence on the future develop- 
ment of the construction industry, particularly 
on its organization and the composition of its 
labour force. 


There followed a general discussion, in the 
course of which Mr. P. E. Renaud, Canadian 
Government delegate, gave an outline of the 
present position of the construction industry 


in Canada. He said that there were now 
almost 30 per cent more people in the 
industry than there had been a_e year 


previously. Referring to the rapid wartime 
expansion of Canada’s productive capacity, 
he said that there was a backlog of demand 
for goods, both from home and abroad, and 
that output in the construction industry 
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(including housing) was limited only by the 
shortages of materials and skilled labour. 

Following the general discussion, the Com- 
mittee set up three sub-committees which 
dealt in detail with:— 

(a) General problems relating to production 
and reconstruction; 

(b) General conditions of work (including 
hours, holidays, guaranteed weekly wages, 
safety, and social security) ; 

(c) Industrial relations. 


On the basis of the recommendations of 
the sub-committees, the Committee adopted 
a number of resolutions which are described 
below. 


Production and Reconstruction 


Agreeing that construction was the collec- 
tive task of all countries, the Committee 
recommended that governments, management 
and labour, with the assistance of the ILO, 
should undertake the solution of five types 
of problems facing the industry. These it 
listed as (1) programs of work; (2) produc- 
tion; (3) reconstruction; (4) the recruiting 
and training of manpower; and (5) the 
stabilization of employment. 

The Committee appealed to governments 
to establish programs of work to cover a 
fairly long period subject to annual review. 
It considered that in the preparation and 
execution of such programs, governments 
should consult representatives of the appro- 
priate organizations of employers and workers. 

On the second problem, that of increasing 
production, the Committee, while of the 
opinion that the methods of mass production 
suitable for modern manufacturing industries 
were of only limited application in the con- 
ditions of the construction industries, never- 
theless recommended “that no means be 
neglected of increasing productivity in the 
industry by the adoption of new techniques 
including the use of alternative materials and 
the use of modern mechanical equipment”, 
and asked the Office to investigate the methods 
employed in the different countries to increase 
productivity and individual output. The 
Committee stressed the advantages to be 


~~ secured by the standardization of the com- 


ponents employed in construction and by the 
preparation of codes of practice. 

Dealing with reconstruction, the Committee 
considered that governments should decide 
the order of urgency of the work to be 
executed, and called attention to the variety 
of preliminary work necessary before con- 
struction could commence on docks, harbours, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, etc. 

The Committee asked the Governing Body 
to draw the attention of the international 
organizations concerned to the need for an 
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equitable flow of trade to ensure a_ better 
distribution of the materials and equipment 
essential to the construction industries. It 
proposed that special attention be paid to 
eliminating “any difficulties at present restrict- 
ing international trade in these commodities, 
without however prejudicing national 
markets.” 

On the subject of recruitment and training 
of labour, the Committee stressed the impor- 
tance of facilitating the voluntary movement 
of available manpower from countries where 
there is a surplus to those where there is a 
shortage, and of increasing in the national 
field the numbers of craftsmen practising the 
various trades which are within the scope of 
the construction industry. Training should be 
given not only in the workshop and on con- 
struction works, but also by means of courses 
in approved technical schools. 

To stabilize employment at high wages the 
Committee emphasized the necessity of 
achieving maximum production. To this end 
it suggested that governments continuously 
review their policies relating to expenditure, 
taxation, and home and foreign trade. Public 
works programs should be ready for execu- 
tion when depression threatened; and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations should 
participate in their preparation. 


Conditions of Work 


The activities of the construction indus- 
tries, the Committee recognized, “are neces- 
sarily affected by special conditions such as 
frequent changes in work sites, the short-term 
nature of most projects, the substantial 
fluctuations in the size and the composition 
of the labour force required during the 
course of a project, the preponderance of 
outdoor operations, and the great influence of 
climatic and regional conditions.” 

With these special factors in mind, the 
Committee made a number of recommenda- 
tions for improving labour conditions. 


Safety and Health 

The Committee requested the Governing 
Body to ask member states to consider the 
desirability of early ratification of the Safety 
Provisions (Building) Convention, 1937.* 

The future. work of the ILO in regard to 
safety in the construction industry should, 
the Committee thought, stress particularly 
the following aspects:— 

(a) The study of the special hazards in the 
construction industries not yet covered by 
international regulation; 





* The text of this Convention, and of four Recom- 
mendations adopted the same year has been published 
recently by the Department of Labour under the 
title “Safety in Building’’. 
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(b) Sanitary measures dealing in particular 
with clean drinking water, toilet and washing 
facilities, dry clothes storage, and, where 
needed by locational or other site conditions, 
canteens, dining halls, dormitories, living 
quarters and other amenities. 


Social Security 


Development of comprehensive social 
security systems in all countries was recom- 
mended by the Committee. 


Daily Working Hours and Methods of 
Remuneration 


Noting that there are marked differences in 
the climatic conditions of various countries, 
and that the useful hours in the day change 
with the seasons, the Committee recom- 
mended “that wages and hours should be 
established on the basis of free negotiations” 
between the representatives of workers’ 
organizations and employers’ organizations 
where the latter exist. 


Weekly Hours of Work 


The Committee noted that the question of 
the 40-hour week had already been considered 
on three occasions by Conferences of the IL/O 
and that a draft Convention on the subject 
had been adopted in 1936 for Public Works. 

It expressed conviction that a reduction in 
the hours*of work in the construction indus- 
tries—while not practicable for all countries 
in the immediate future, due to the excessive 
amount of work with which these countries 
are faced in nearly every country of the 
world—was nevertheless an objective to be 
attained as soon as conditions permit. It 
therefore requested that the question of the 
40-hour week be placed on the agenda of its 
next meeting. 

Holidays with Pay 

An extensive discussion developed in the 
sub-committee with regard to this question, 
turning particularly on the following two 
points: the affirmation of the right of the 
workers to annual paid vacations, and the 
desirability of including in the text mention 
of the payment for statutory holidays. The 
Canadian employers’ member submitted an 
amendment declaring that the Committee 
recognized the “trend” towards payment for 
an annual vacation in addition to the obser- 
vance of recognized public holidays. The 
workers’ members opposed this text and 
urged that the resolution should not limit 
itself to recognizing a trend towards pay- 
ment for an annual vacation, but that it 
should affirm the right of the workers to such 
a vacation without making any mention of 
the problem of statutory holidays. The pay- 
ment for the latter did not constitute, from 
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their point of view, a subject which could 
usefully be dealt with in an international 
regulation because of the very large diverg- 
encies of national practice in this matter. 

After a lengthy exchange of views, in which 
several members of all three groups took part, 
the sub-committee decided to reject the first 
part of the amendment, and to affirm in its 
resolution the right of the workers to holidays 
with pay, without making reference to pay- 
ment for statutory holidays. However, it 
adopted the second and third paragraphs of 
the proposed amendment, which dealt with 
methods for overcoming the practical diffi- 
culties in applying this policy in the construc- 
tion industries and with the inquiries to be 
undertaken on this topic by the International 
Labour Office. 

The text of the resolution as finally adopted 
was as follows:— 


The Committee considers that the trend 
towards holidays with pay indicates a general 
recognition that the workers in the construc- 
tion industries have a right to same. 

In order to overcome the practical diffi- 
culties in this matter arising from the fluctua- 
tions in employment which are characteristic 
of the construction industries, the Committee 
recommends the creation of compensation 
funds or other devices to ensure such payment. 

It requests the ILO to undertake the 
necessary inquiries into existing practices in 
regard to holidays with a view to making the 
information available to the Committee. 


Guaranteed Weekly Wage 

The Committee adopted a resolution recom- 
mending that workers be guaranteed payment 
for a minimum number of hours each week, 
irrespective of time lost due to inclement 
weather. 

This action followed a long discussion in 
sub-committee concerning a proposed addi- 
tional paragraph, submitted by the Canadian 
employers’ member, providing that the guar- 
antee of minimum earnings might take the 
form of a differential to be incorporated in 
the basic hourly rate to compensate for the 
normal expectancy of time lost owing to 
weather conditions. On the workers’ side, 
strong opposition was voiced on the grounds 
that what was wanted in the resolution as 
originally submitted was not compensation 
for a right, but the assurance of a minimum 
weekly income to the worker and his family 
and an incentive towards the adoption of 
more modern practices and better planning of 
work on the part of the employers, as this 
should lead to a reduction in time lost owing 
to inclement weather. The amendment was 
lost by a vote of 5 to 14. 

As adopted, the resolution was as follows:— 


The Committee, recognizing that the nature 
of the construction industries subjects the 
workers of these industries to periods of . 
inactivity due to inclement weather, 
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Recommends to the employers’ and workers’ 
organizations of the industries that they con- 
sider the principle of assuring to the worker 
payment for a minimum number of hours 
each week irrespective of time lost due to 
inclement weather, provided his work is 
interrupted by the employer or his agent, 
and he remains available for work and is 
willing to accept reasonable alternative work. 

The Committee requests the International 
Labour Office to undertake an investigation 
into the law and practice of guaranteed 
weekly wages in the various countries and to 
make available the results of such investiga- 
tion. 


Rural Housing 


The Committee pointed out that in nearly 
all countries the majority of the population 
lives in rural areas and that rural housing is 
in general defective and lacking in sanitary 
provisions. It requested the Office to study 
the matter. 


Industrial Relations 


The Committee expressed the view that the 
right to safeguard their collective interests and’ 
to seek remedies for their respective griev- 
ances must be accorded equally to employers 
and workers, but declared that in exercising 
this right both parties must at all times have 
full regard to the over-riding necessity for 
furthering the public welfare. 

It urged acceptance of the principles of 
freedom of association, recognition of trade 
unions as bargaining agents, and participation 
of the workers, or their representatives, in 
ensuring standards of safety, health and 
welfare. 

To maintain industrial peace, the Com- 
mittee urged strict observance of all agree- 
ments between the two parties in the 
construction industry, and provision in all 
agreements for the resolution of differences 
of interpretation by negotiation, mediation or 
arbitration. 

Urging collaboration to ensure full activity 
in the construction industry the Committee 
recommended that “close co-operation of 
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workers with management should be encour- 
aged in order to give the workers an oppor- 
tunity of following the development of the 
undertaking without interference in the 
exercise of the proper functions of the 
management at any stage.” 


It recommended the establishment in each 
country of national joint committees for the 
construction industries. 

“These committees should have the double 
function of exploring the social and economic 
problems of the various branches of these 
industries and of providing means for con- 
sideration of questions arising from the 
proceedings of the Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works Committee.” 

Finally the Committee requested the Office 
to undertake a comparative study, in the light 
of the discussions at this first session of the 
Committee, of the methods employed in the 
various countries of conducting industrial 
relations in the construction industries, with 
special reference to the following points:— 


(a) methods of establishing labour agree- 
ments between employers and workers; 

(b) joint committees; 

(e) methods of ensuring the observance of 
labour agreements by both employers and 
workers; and ‘ 

(dq) methods of avoiding jurisdictional 
disputes between different trade unions oper- 
ating within the industry. 


Closing of Session 


In bringing the Commuittee’s work to an 
end, the Chairman and the Secretary-General 
(Mr. Rens) stressed the spirit of co-operation 
shown by the three groups. This spirit had 
enabled the Committee to adopt unanimously 
a considerable number of resolutions covering 
some of the principal aspects of the problems 
of production and management-labour rela- 
tions in the construction industry. 


International Co-operation Towards Better Standards of Living 


aT. HE following article, reprinted from the 

United Nations Weekly Bulletin de- 
scribes the work which is being carried on by 
the Umited Nations and its specialized agencies 
in the field of international social co-operation. 





1 The United Nations Weekly Bulletin, which records 
the activities of the United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies, is distributed in North America by 
International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York. Price per copy, 15 cents; annual subscription, 
$6.00. 


When the United Nations, in Article 55 of 
the Charter, agreed to promote “higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress and develop- 
ment,” it extended the principle of imterna- 
tional co-operation into new and partially 
unexplored) fields. 

After the first World War, the League of 
Nations had taken a few steps in the same 
direction. The League endeavoured to encour- 
age social welfare protection for certain of the 
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more defenceless elements of society. It 
worked to eliminate the so-called “white 
slave” traffic in women and children, for 
example, adopted the Geneva Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child and carried out studies 
of various aspects of child welfare. 

The International Labour Organization, 
founded at the same time as the League, went 
further. It attempted to construct an Inter- 
national Labour Code, to protect workers from 
exploitation and to set up standards of social 
insurance. The Code was made up of Con- 
ventions approved by international conferences 
with government-worker-employer representa- 
tion and submitted to the member govern- 
ments for ratification and embodiment in 
national legislation. By 1939, 63 ILO Conven- 
tions covered all the more important aspects 
of labour and social legislation. While no 
single country had ratified more than half of 
them, the Director of the ILO considered! that: 
“Tn addition to the direct influence which Con- 
ventions exercise when they are ratified and 
embodied in national legislation, there can be 
little doubt that they exercise am indirect 
influence. Their existence sets up a standard 
which public opinion gradually tends to accept 
as normal; and’ one result of this is that they 
tend to act as a check on any tendency to 
allow conditions of work to be depressed below 
that level im times of difficulty.” (Report of 
the Director, June 1939.) 


The 1929 Crisis 


The world economic crisis beginning in 1929 
impelled the ILO to broaden its functions. The 
crisis and the resulting high unemployment in 
the industrialized states caused breakdowns of 
protective social legislation and social insur- 
ance plans. It became obvious that an Inter- 
national Labour Code was not an adequate 
solution for world social problems. Too many 
countries had no means to put such a code into 
effect. In his 1941 report, the Acting Director 
of the ILO commented: “..the conclusion 
which has steadily emerged from nearly twenty 
years’ experience is that labour legislation in 
the old narrow sense is only a very partial 
remedy for the social evils which the Inter- 
national Labour Organization was created to 
combat.” 

The ILO began to study social questions not 
exclusively related to the protection of labour, 
such as nutrition and housing. It entered the 
economic field by making detailed recommen- 
dations for public works projects as remedies 
for unemployment. It initiated regional labour 
conferences and conferences on the problems of 
specific industries. It began to send advisers 
in respouse to requests from individual coun- 
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tries to assist in drafting labour legislation and 
working out the actuarial details of social 
insurance plans. 


Effect of the War 


World War II temporarily paralyzed the 
limited social activities of the League and the 
ILO, but at the same time it gave a new 
impetus to the idea of international co-opera- 
tion to improve the living conditions of all 
peoples. It forced men to appreciate what 
huge intellectual, technical, andi material 
resources were now in the grasp of the human 
race, and to realize that they were being im- 
poverished and oppressed by means of the very 
scientific discoveries and methods of mass pro- 
duction which could bring them plenty and 
security. Their leaders spurred them to greater 
war efforts by promising that after victory 
these resources would be devoted to giving 
them a fuller and happier life. 

The Charter of the United Nations confirmed 
these promises. It held out hope of interna- 
tional ‘aid for the countries and non-self- 
governing territories whose level of production 
is too low to provide an adequate living stand- 
ard for their peoples. 

The disorganization caused by the war made 
international protection of the welfare of 
special groups and international agreement on 
standards of labour and social legislation even 
more essential than before, but it was now 
clear that these types of protection were not 
enough. The Charter envisaged action to 
eliminate the causes of social ills as well as to 


‘mitigate their effects, and recognized that such 


action would contribute to “the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being which are 
necessary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations.” The creation of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the Specialized 
Agencies are steps toward the implementation 
of this new concept of international co- 
operation. 

The Temporary Social Commission, which 
the Council created to study methods of 
carrying on the League’s activities in the social 
field and additional measures needed to carry 
out the mandate of the Charter, reported last 
May that “....social policy must be intimately 
connected with the life of the whole com- 
munity and not only with particular sections 
of it and that its object should be to ensure 
to all a satisfactory basis of living. In other 
words, the essential element of social policy is 
the standard of living. The standiard to be 
attained is the well-being of all members of 
the community so as to enable each one to 
develop his personality, in accordance with 
the needs of the community, and at the same 
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time to enjoy, from youth to old age, as full a 
life as may be possible.” 

The report added that “social policy is 
closely bound up with economic policy,” and 
quoted the words of President Roosevelt: 
“In national as in international affairs, eco- 
nomic policy can no longer be an end in itself; 
it is merely a means for achieving social 
objectives.” 


The Specialized Agencies and Social Policy 


During the same period, conferences of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the ILO, 
the World Health Organization, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), further 
expanded and interpreted the Charter’s general 
statement of policy. These organizations 
declared the need for an international social 
policy directed toward raising standards of 
living. They recognized that peace could not 
be firmly based while two-thirds of the people 
of the world are “ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed” and nearly as many barred from the 
great advances in human knowledge by 
illiteracy. They agreed that the goal could 
not be reached by isolated work in one or 
two fields; that a concerted attack on the 
problem through all the factors which influ- 
ence the life of man would be necessary. 

The Constitution of the World Health 
Organization, for example declares: 


“Health is a state of complete physical, 
mental and! social well-being and not merely 
the absence of disease or infirmity. 

“The enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health is one of the fundamental 
rights of every human being without dis- 
tinction of race, religion, political belief, 
economic on social condition. 

“The health of all peoples is fundamental 
to the attainment of peace and security and 
is dependent upon the fullest co-operation 
of individual and states.” 


Health, by the above definition, is synony- 
mous with the enjoyment of a satisfactory 
living standard. Adequate nutrition, housing, 
clothing, and recreation are as necessary for 
its attainment as medical care and sanitation. 
Behind these social measures there would have 
to be a high level of production and an equit- 
able distribution of goods and services. 


The ILO, the oldest of the specialized 


agencies, had already endorsed a new and bold 


policy in its Philadelphis Charter of 1944: 
“a. All human beings, irrespective of race, 
creed, or sex, have the right to pursue both 
their material well-being and: their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and 
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dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity ; 

“b. The attainment of the conditions in 
which this shall be possible must constitute 
the central aim of national and international 
policy ; 

“c, All national and international policies 
and measures, in particulan those of an 
economic and financial character, should, be 
judged in this light and accepted only in so 
far as they may be held to promote and not 
to hinder the achievement of this funda- 
mental objective; 

“d. It is a responsibility of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization to examine and 
consider all international economic and 
financial policies and measures in the light 
of this fundamental objective.” 


The difficulties which must be conquered 
before the goals outlined in the above state- 
ments can be attained are immense. For most 
of the factors which make up standards of 
living there are not even reliable data as to 
world needs. One specialized agency, the 
FAO, however, has already published a survey 
of world shortages in nutrition. In the late 
1930’s, according to this survey, during a 
“normal” period before World War II had 
cut into food production and disrupted dis- 
tribution, about half of the world’s population 
was seriously undernourished, consuming less 
than 2,250 calories per caput daily. About 
one-sixth were surviving at a marginal level 
of nutrition (between 2,250 and 2,750 calories 
daily). Less than a third could obtain high- 
calorie diets. The survey stated that poverty 
was the chief cause of malnutrition. All the 
countries in which the consumption of calories 
per caput was less than 2,250 a day were 
countries in which the average per caput 
income was less than US. $100 a year. 

Surveys have yet to be made to establish 
how far world housing, clothing, medical faci- 
lities, and education fall short of human needs. 

The United Nations and the specialized 
agencies have hardly had time to begin to 
translate into practice their unanimous endorse- 
ment of social policies directed toward raising 
standards of living. They now face the 
problem of devising and applying measures 
which are both feasible and constructive in 
the present stage of international organization. 


U.N.’s Social Organization 


The Social Commission and the Economic 
and Employment Commission, which were set 
up by the Economic andi Social Council at its 
second session, are authorized by their terms . 
of reference to advise the Council on policies 
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designed to promote higher standards of living. 
Under their direction the Departments of 
Social and Economic Affairs of the Secretariat 
will work out the details and administer the 
application of United Nations policy. 

How are they to carry out this complex 
and highly important task? They will need 
the co-operation not only of the Specialized 
Agencies but of the labour and social welfare 
departments of Member governments, of a 
multitude of private educational and philan- 
thropic foundations, trade unions, co-opera- 
tives, and farmers’ associations which have 
been struggling in partial isolation with 
separate aspects of the standard of living 
problem. These organizations possess a rich 
fund of unco-ordinated experience, technical 
facilities, and trained personnel. Most of 
them are eager to integrate their activities 
with those of organizations working in related 
fields. 


Countries Needing International Aid 


No country in the world today can boast 
that the living standards of all sections 
of its people are satisfactory. All can learn 
something from what their neighbours have 
done to remedy social evils. There are two 
categories of countries, however, which 
urgently need international assistance, accord- 
ing to the report of the Temporary Social 
Commission. Their peoples were described 
in this report as follows: “At least half the 
peoples of the world are living—by no fault of 
their own—under such poor and inadequate 
conditions that they cannot, out of their own 
scanty resources, achieve decent standards of 
living.” 

The first category which the Temporary 
Commission cited are those in which poverty 
has been brought about by war devastation. 
Their first objective is to return to their pre- 
war standards as a basis for further gains. 

The second category includes many of the 
Asiatic, African, and Latin American countries 
and territories, in which most of the people 
lived on a miserable subsistence standard even 
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in so-called “normal” times. These countries 
do not really lack resources. If that were true, 
they could improve their standards only by 
some kind of permanent dole from the 
wealthier powers. They are, however, unable 
to make use of their potential resources, 
material and human. Their peasants and work- 
ers are too much handicapped by undernourish- 
ment, illiteracy, and endemic disease to take 
advantage of modern industrial and agricul- 
tural techniques. Many of these countries are 
making great efforts to raise the standard of 
living, and some have achieved considerable 
progress in recent years. But international 
support is urgently needed in order to bring 
about adequate improvement. They lack 
trained personnel. The Temporary Commis- 
sion believed that these countries must he - 
helped themselves, and that the most advanced 
techniques which the world has developed must 
be made available to them, not piecemeal, but 
so integrated as to enable them to solve the 
whole indivisible problem. 


Co-ordinated Planning Not New 


Co-ordinated social and economic planning 
to raise the status of underdeveloped regions 
within states is not a new or untried idea. 
The U.SS.R. in particular has carried out plans 
of this type on the largest scale and under 
severe handicaps. A good example of such 
planning is the Tennessee Valley Authority 
in the United States, which began as a project 
for increasing electric power and has been used 
to raise the standard of living in a number of 
ways. The work of the United States Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, which has undertaken 
as one of its tasks that of aiding the Latin 
American republics to improve their health 
services and food supplies, also deserves close 
study. These examples, as well as a number of 
unaided programs carried out by several small 
countries, will help the organs of the United 
Nations find out what to do and what to avoid, 
and studies on these programs are being 
scheduled by the Secretariat to assist the two 
newly-formed Commissions in their work. 


Factory Inspection in the United Kingdom in 1945 


Hours of Work—Personnel Management——Accidents—Industrial 
Health—Enforcement 


rt Nes opportunity to raise the level of 
working conditions afforded by the per- 
lod of reconstruction after the war is being 
welcomed generally, according to the 1945 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories in 
the United Kingdom. Not only workers but 
managers and executives who have had a taste 
of working im a well-run, airy and well-equip- 
ped modern factory are reluctant to go back 
to the former conditions in some industries, 
old buildings, ill-lit and badly ventilated, with 
few or none of the welfare facilities and sup- 
erlor amenities of the new establishments, 
including the canteen which provides a hot 
meal and mid+spell snacks. The necessary 
reconversion of plants from war to peace-time 
uses, in many cases to turn out an entirely 
different prodiuct, permits, to some extent, the 
modernization of buildings and of equipment, 
and the scarcity of labour emphasizes the need 
for these changes and for attractive conditions 
generally if workers are to be secured. 
Hampering such developments for the time is 
the shortage of materials, including paint. 
Needed, too, in the Chief Inspector’s opinion, 
are entirely new premises to replace “the 
legacy of antiquated buildings” with small 
rooms, low ceilings and small window-space, 
and the converted domestic properties, equally 
unsuitable, which have been used as work- 
shops. Such places have deteriorated further 
during the war. Most of them employ under 
50 persons. “Broadly speaking, the smaller the 
factory the worse it is housed...the title 
sometimes applied to them of ‘slum’ or ‘back- 
yard’ factories is well deserved.” The scarcity 
of suitable alternative accommodation for the 
small factories presents difficulties at the 
moment but the Chief Inspector suggests that 
the best solution is the building of “flatted” 
factories to be let to several small occupiers. 


The buildings should be provided with 
canteens and other services of a better stan- 
dard and greater variety than could be 
hoped for if provision were left to isolated 
occupiers. 

In addition to the new and modern premises 
required, the prime need, apart from matters 
of safety and health, at the end of the war 
when the removal of the black-out revealed 
general dilapidation and the shabbiness of 
interiors, was 

a general spring-clean—cleansing, tidying-up, 

repair and refit to bring factories back to 
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their pre-war standard and the introduction 
of more light and colour to brighten them 
up and take them a step beyond. 
Associated with these problems of new 
buildings and modernizing old ones are the 
problems of better general ventilation (quite 
apart from the difficult problem of the removal 
of dust andi fumes by localized ventilation), 
good lighting, its quality and distribution, and 
the introduction of colour into the factory. 


Hours of Work 


The hours of employment of women and of 
persons under 18 are limited by the Factories 
Act, 1937, to 48 in a week but the Act places 
no restriction on the working hours of adult 
men. ‘There is provision for relaxing the 48- 
hour limit under certain conditions. Hours of 
young persons between 14 and 16 must not 
exceed 44, 

The emergency relaxations permitting longer 
day hours for women dropped from 16,700 in 
February, 1945 to 6,500 in November. For 
shift-work schemes, the number of orders in 
November was about half that in February. 
The shortage of labour in some areas and the 
general shortage of male labour continued to 
make relaxation of the Act necessary. Fac- 
tors temporarily affecting the general or local 
supply of labour were the return of many work- 
people to their homes from areas where they 
had been employed during the war and the 
withdrawal of many married women from 
employment. 

The general tendency to shorter hours, 
which was noted last year, has continued. A 
44 or 45-hour week is “quite commonly found”, 
and is the normal practice in certain industries, 
notably the printing industry, boots and shoes 
and some sections of the clothing industry, and 
it is also commonly found in individual fac- 
tories in a wide variety of industries. As 
regards the five-day week; 

it seems to be the general experience that 

the system is most successful when the 

weekly hours are limited to 45 or less— 
otherwise it becomes necessary to extend 
the working day beyond nine hours on some 
days of the week, and both employers and 
employees seem to be agreed that this is 
inadvisable and not conducive to maximum 
output. The popularity of the five-day week 
system is undoubted, and in parts of the Mid- 


lands and Southern England its use has ex- 
tended rapidly. There is a close connection 
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between the use of this system and the place 
of residence of the workpeople. If they have 
a long journey between their homes and the 
factories they are reluctant to undertake this 
in order to put in only a morning’s work, and 
absenteeism on Saturday morning tends to be 
abnormally large. This no doubt accounts for 
the large number of factories in London 
which have adopted the system. In many 
parts of London now a factory working on 
the six-day system is badly handicapped in 
the competition for the limited supply of 
labour, since there are so many opportunities 
of obtaining employment which involves work 
on only five days a week. 


The decline in shift working was due, largely, 
to its abandonment in munitions factories but, 
in part, to the attempt to bring the emergency 
double-day-shift systems within the provisions 
of the Employment of Women and Young 
Persons Act, 1936. 

These provisions, now amended somewhat 
from the original enactment of 1920, which was 
copied with some changes in Ontario in 1982 
and in Quebec in 1935, permit women and 
young persons over 16 to be employed on two 
shifts averaging not more than eight hours 
each between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. on every 
weekday except Saturday when the permitted 
period is from 6am. to2p.m. The Act stip- 
ulates, however, that this system may be intro- 
duced for the first time, except in new factories 
where it is to be a permanent system, only with 
the consent of the workers as expressed: in a 
secret ballot. As to the employees’ attitude, 
the Report states: 

In one case the employees had worked 
throughout the war on_ the. double-day-shift 
system without any indication that it was 
distasteful to them. The management arrang- 
ed for the ballot without misgiving but the 
result showed that out of 134 persons entitled 
to vote precisely one had cast his vote in 
favour of shift working. At the present 
moment there is little risk that anyone who 
is seriously opposed to working on the system 
will be required to undertake it, but it may 
be that those who would be prepared to vol- 
unteer for it will be out-voted. Moreover, 
the employers suspect that in some cases the 
voting is apt to be influenced by extraneous 
issues and that the result of the ballot does 
not necessarily indicate the real opinion of 
the voters on shift working. If this is so the 
remedy seems to be more comprehensive 
explanation to the workpeople of the circum- 
stances, including particularly the economic 


circumstances, which create a need for shift 
working. y 


Personnel Management 


One of the striking developments of the war 
noted by the Chief Inspector, “and one that 
is surely destined to be of the very first 
importance in the post-war industrial world,” 
is the emphasis now placed on the psychologi- 
cal aspects of employment, “on the value of 
the individual human being in industry.” 
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The 1914-18 war was notable for the recog- 
nition for the first time on a wide scale o 
the need for the physical amenities provided 
by good welfare; the recent war years, while 
emphasizing. these necessities still more 
strongly have advanced the whole conception 
of what has become known as labour or per- 
sonnel management to include the psychologi- 
cal side of all work and, in particular, the 
study of the right relations between man 
and man that are necessary for the smooth- 
working of all engaged in a common enter- 
prise on the floor of the workshop. 


The great increase in the number of per- 
sonnel officers in industry is considered a 
promising sign but 


perhaps the most hopeful advance as far as 
mental outlook is concerned has been the idea 
of joint consultation between management 
and workers through the more general accept- 
ance of Works Committees. Through these 
agencies will come a greater common interest 
in industry and a far greater recognition of 
the worker both as an individual and as a 
human being of intelligence and feeling. Care 
must be taken that the advances gained are 
not lost in the ensuing years either through a 
false economy or a lack of interest. There is 
even great scope for development, and with 
this in mind a Personnel Management Branch 
has been formed within the Department to 
encourage this side of factory welfare in all 
its branches and in all types of firms. 

There has also been news of the starting 
of pensonnel departments in factories in such 
diverse industries as printing, clothing, 
engineering, cotton, hosiery, linen . thread, 
bricks, boots and shoes, food processing and 
drop forging; and Welfare Supervisors have 
been appointed by pottery firms. 


However, it appears to the Factory Depart- 
ment 


that many employers who have accepted the 
principle of personnel management are not 
deriving full benefit from it because they 
have not realized the importance of taking 
a great deal of trouble to get the right men 
or women for the work, and of ensuring 
really efficient organization of the personnel 
department. The appointment of unsuitable 
or inexperienced Personnel Officers has led 
to instances of partial or complete failure of 
schemes. Personnel Management covers a 
very wide and varied field and the need for 
the careful selection and training of those 
engaged in it cannot be overstressed. There 
are few kinds of work for which that inde- 
finable quality known as personality is so 
essential. But even the right person cannot 
be expected to use his abilities to the best 
advantage without the necessary knowledge 
and training which the work demands. Fail- 
ure on the part of firms to consider their per- 
sonnel policy fully and to define the func- 
tions of the Personnel Officer before the 
appointment was made and failure to explain 
the scheme to the managerial and supervisory 
staff have also, in some cases, been reasons 
for lack of success in starting a new personnel 
department. 

Nearly all the reports received stress the 
need for making the principles of good per- 
sonnel management widely known in _ the 
smaller factories which are not large enough 
to employ a whole-time Personnel Officer and 
in which the personnel functions must be 
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carried out by executives who also have other 
duties. These form a large proportion of the 
total number of factories in the country, and 
in them there is great opportunity for 
development. 

The need for expert advice is therefore 
clear....A staff of Advisers consisting of 
men and women with wide experience as 
Personnel Officers is being recruited. It is 
hoped to have an Adviser in each of the 
Divisions of the Factory Inspectorate who 
will be available to help firms wishing to set 
up new personnel departments or to improve 
existing organizations; and to give practical 
help and guidance on the technique of their 
job to the large number of inexperienced 
Personnel Officers now in industry and to 
the smaller firms where the functions of 
personnel management will be carried out 
by existing members of the staff and where 
advice is so often needed and welcomed. 


-Accidents 


An accident in a factory which causes loss 
of life or which disables any person for more 
than three days from earning full wages at. his 
usual work must be notified to the Inspector 
by the occupier of the factory under a max- 
imum penalty of £20. 

A substantial decrease in both fatal and non- 
fatal accidents was reported in 1945, the fourth 
successive year to show a decline in fatal acci- 
dents from the peak number of 1,646 in 1941. 
The 851 accidental deaths reported in 1945 is 
the lowest in ten years. Non-fatal accidents in 
factories in 1945 numbered 239,802, as com-= 
pared with the high of 313,267 in 1942. 

These figures represent an approximate acci- 
dent rate in 1945 of 387 per 1,000 persons 
employed in factories, in 1942 of 43, and in 
1939 of 28 per 1,000 factory workers. These 
rates do not take into account the hours 
worked but they serve to indicate the general 
trend of accident rates. It is pointed out that 
in times of industrial activity, the record 
shows, not only is the number of accidents 
higher but the ratio of accidents to workers 
employed increases, 


the natural result of longer exposure to risk 
through lengthened hours of work, the in- 
creased tempo of production, the effects of 
fatigue and influx into industry of less skilled 
and experienced workers....an unmistakable 
pointer to the need in such times for special 
attention to safety measures and proper 
training and supervision. 


A decline in the severity of accidents gener- 
ally, as well as im the frequency rate of fatal- 
ities is inferred by the Chief Inspector from 
the facts available, including the steady 
decrease for some years in machinery accidents, 
a type which often gives rise to severe injuries. 
The percentage of the total of power-mach- 
inery accidents fell from 20-2 in 1935 to 18-3 
in 1938, 17-1 in 1942, 16-7 im 1943, 15-6 in 1944, 
and to 14-9 in 1945. 
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WoMEN 


Accidents to women were fewer in all indus- 
tries in which they were employed. The 1945 
figure of 44,208 accidents, though very high as 
compared with pre-war figures, is nearly 30 
per cent lower than in 1944, a real decrease in 
the rate, since the number of women employed 
fell by only 14 per cent. To this result, 


many factors have no doubt contributed, such 
as their increased skill and experience, less 
employment on the heavier and more danger- 
ous work as wartime production came to an 
end and men became available to replace 
them, and better safeguarding of the mach- 
inery on which they were employed. As one 
instance, the publicity given to hair entangle-- 
ment accidents has shown good results and the 
guarding of drill spindles and lathe stock- 
bars, which together were responsible for the 
majority of these accidents, is now general. 


YounG PERSONS 


As regards young persons, emphasis is again 
placed on the high accident rate among boys 
under 18 years of age, 54 per 1,000 employed as 
compared with 49 for men over 18, and 20 for 
women over 18, and 18 for girls. These figures 


clearly call not only for a high standard of 
safety precautions, but also for special mea- 
sures of education, training and control, espec- 
ially during the early months, which are 
known to be by far the most dangerous period. 


The problem should be viewed against its 
background of youthful spirits and inexper- 
lence: 

For these youngsters the ordinary risks are 
accentuated by ignorance of where the dangers 
lie, lack of the experience and skill which may 
often enable an older worker to avoid an acci- 
dent, and the natural curiosity and high 
spirits of youth itself. Some of the very 
qualities we like to see in a keen and lively 
boy are those which may lead him into trouble 
when he goes straight from school into the 
new world of the factory with its fresh inter- 
est and unknown potentialities for danger.... 

It is true that a large proportion of these 
young person accidents are comparatively 
slight, but a considerable number of fatalities 
are recorded every year. Others result in 
permanent injuries which are a handicap for 
life. Accidents on machines, though fortun- 
ately forming only a small minority of the 
whole, are often of this nature and the first 
necessity is to see that protection of a very 
high standard is maintained and that safe- 
guarding is adapted to the needs of the young 
person with his more slender hands and 
fingers. 

The need for seeing that boys and girls are 
gradually initiated into factory life should 
be obvious; and yet we continue to find cases 
where they are put to work (or “allowed” to 
work—because they are often eager to do so) 
on power-driven machinery almost as soon 
as they set foot in a factory. 

This tendency of young persons to meddle 
and explore and get into mischief shows itself 
particularly when they are engaged on tedious 
or inactive work. Good supervision can do 
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much to check it and some firms are trying 
to get more at the root of the trouble by 
arranging breaks for physical exercise. 

Accidents due to “skylarking” are specially 
liable to occur during mealtimes when super- 
vision is relaxed ..If new entrants were 
taken round the works and the principal 
dangers were explained to them it would do 
a great deal to prevent such accidents. But 
the real solution seems to be to provide some 
alternative and safer means of recreation 
such as that quoted by an Inspector: “The 
mealtime club for young persons opened last 
year in a Tees-side shipyard in an attempt 
to. keep them out of mischief has been a 
great success. It is now run by a committee 
of youths elected by ballot and since its 
inception not a single reportable accident has 
occurred to a young person in the yard during 
the mid-day break.” 

Perhaps most important of all is the part 
which training in safe methods and practices 
can play in reducing these young person 
accidents. The factory training schools and 
training schemes which have lately been 
developing can be, and often are, of great 
value in this way, but unfortunately in some 
of them sufficient attention is not yet given 
to the safety side of training. 

These are all well-known and tried methods 
of tackling the problem. A new and very 
interesting approach has been made in a 
large works where a system_ of “works 
euardians” has been adopted. The object is 
to “see that every boy who comes into the 
factory has a man from the body of the 
factory—an ordinary sound sensible person— 
who can be the individual friend and mentor 
of the boy, particularly in his introduction to 
factory lite.’ This personal interest and 
friendly eye should do much to save the boy 
from the risks he may so easily incur through 
inexperience or recklessness, and it is an 
example which might well be followed 
elsewhere. 


Oxtp PERSONS 


At the other end of the scale are the acci- 
dents to persons between 70 and 80. years of 
age who have remained at work during the 
war period and who are still being encouraged 
to continue on the job. To these, strains and 
falls are frequent causes of accidents, and a 
proper grading of jobs is desirable for them 
as for juveniles. 

Many of the jobs now being done by 
youngsters are irksome to youth because of 
their inactivity or lack of interest; others 
are of the “dead-end” type. Perhaps some of 
these jobs could be more suitably and will- 
ingly done by older people wishing to con- 
tinue on lighter and less demanding work 
after pensionable age. 


Non-MACHINERY ACCIDENTS 


To prevent machinery accidents, positive 
measures can be taken and enforced by law 
but the 85 per cent non-machinery accidents 
present another problem, one difficult, if not 
impossible to control by legislation. In the 
Chief Inspector’s opinion, only better factory 
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supervision and organization and greater care 
can combat these accidents successfully. 

The largest class of non-machinery acci- 
dents occurs in the handling of goods. Much 
could be done to reduce these by increasing 
mechanisation and the greater use of lifting 
tackle and transporting appliances. To pre- 
vent falls, the cause of 13-7 per cent of the 
accidents, good housekeeping and supervision, 
more care on the part of the individual, and 
better lighting are the remedies suggested. 


SHIPYARDS 


In shipyards the increased use of asbestos 
and of electric welding and of 

such inflammable and practically odourless 

and colourless gases as propane and butane 

for gas cutting amd welding operations in 
place of acetylene, gave rise to problems 
concerned, particularly, with the provision 
of adequate ventilation in enclosed or con- 
fined spaces and the minimizing of the risk 
of explosion. The incorporation of a stench- 
ing agent with these odourless gases in the 
near future, in order that their otherwise 
unsuspected presence may be readily detected 
should prove a valuable precaution. 
As regards the risk to health from asbestos 
used for heat and sound insulation aboard ship, 
it is proposed to make regulations on the 
subject if the precautions suggested do not 
ameliorate conditions. 

The periodical meetings of shipyard Safety 
Officers are commended by the Chief Inspec- 
tor. In addition to facilitating exchange of 
information, these conferences afforded oppor- 
tunity for discussion of such problems as the 
precautions necessary in the use of tubular 
scaffolding, the improved design of ladders 
and staging trestles, and better means of sig- 
nalling to overhead crane drivers. However, 

unless the Safety Officer is given the proper 
status and authority and adequate time to 
play his full part and apply in the shipyard 
the knowledge he has gained at these meet- 
ings, much of his benefit will be wasted. 


SAFETY ORGANIZATION 


Again this year, the Chief Inspector 
emphasizes the capital importance of a good 
safety organization in the plant to provide 
driving force in promoting accident prevention 
by various methods (for last year’s Report on 
this point, see L.G. 1946, p. 154). Safety 
Officers are given residential training and 
refresher courses by Factory Inspectors and 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents, assisted by experienced Safety Officers 
of large firms. 


InpustTRIAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


To the prevention of accidents and more. 
healthful and comfortable work-rooms, the 
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Engineering and Chemical Branch of the 
Factory Department makes special contribu- 
tion. Giving assistance om certain problems 
are Advisory Committees of employers and 
workers together with members of the Factory 
Department, eg. in the cotton, jute and 
woollen industries, and on Safety in the Use 
of Power Presses, and on Bending Brakes. 
Two new committees were set up in 1945: one 
to deal with conditions of work in Iron Foun- 
dries, particularly such matters as tempera- 
ture, washing and clothing accommodation, 
ventilation, cleanliness, lighting, health ser- 
vices and good housekeeping. The other 
committee which is concerned with the safe- 
guarding of Milling Machines, like the com- 
mittees on power presses and bending brakes, 
includes machine tool makers and users of the 
machines. The use of the milling machine on 
a far wider range of operations in the machin- 
ing of metal, plastics and hke materials and 
the advances in milling technique make the 
devising of better guards a matter of great 
and. increasing importance. 

The Cotton Committee submitted interim 
‘reports during the year on mule spinners’ can- 
cer and automatic wiping down motions for 
spinning mules and on Sanitary Accommoda- 
tion, etc., and Dust in Card Rooms (L.G 1946, 
p. 1722). 


Industrial Health 


The Senior Medical Inspector of Fac- 
tories surveying the year’s work finds “much 
encouragement but no grounds at all for 
complacency.” 

The war years brought new processes with 
new risks, masses of labour in unfamiliar 
work, unsuitable buildings, blackout, a shortage 
of ventilating fans and other essentials for 
preventive measures and of doctors and 
nurses, as well as the return of special 
hazards which the urgent need for muntions 
created, for example, 


the reversion to the use of benzol as a 
solvent—so long strongly discouraged by the 
Department. 


In spite of the vastly greater production of 
munitions in 1940-45 as compared with 1917-18 
and the three times higher average number per 
year of cases of gassing by carbon monoxide 
and nitrous fumes, the progress in protection 
is indicated by the much lower fatality rate 
in these cases in this war. Of toxic jaundice, 
cause by TNT, there were only 19 cases in 
1940-45 but 185 in 1917-18. The better noti- 
fication of epitheliomatous ulceration due to 
pitch and tar, and hence earlier diagnosis, 
earlier treatment and lower mortality rate 
are reflected in the steady increase in cases 
from 89 in 1921-25 to 449 in 1941-45 and the 
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drop in fatal cases from 15 in the earlier’ 
period to 9 in the later. 

The Advisory Panels on Dermatological,. 
Ophthalmological and Radiological Problems. 
in Industry which were set up as an experi- 
ment have been “an unqualified success,” 
giving advice to industry based on the most 
up-to-date knowledge and furnishing the Fac- 
tory Department with adequate information on 
which to base regulations. 

On the use of aluminium dust in the preven- 
tion and treatment of pneumoconiosis, the 
Report has this to say: 


The original idea that certain dusts might 
have a kind of protective value is really 
indirectly derived from an observation made 
by J. S. Haldane about 1916. Between then 
and 1939, several British investigators con- 
firmed this experimentally, and showed that 
aluminium dust and alumina depressed the 
solubility of silica in vitro. Interest in this 
subject extended in the next few years, since 
the application of these findings to the preven- 
tion of silicosis seemed to be approaching a 
possibility, and much experimental work was 
carried out; some of the results were 
contradictory. 

Early in 1944, public interest was aroused 
by the publication by three Canadian workers 
of the results of the treatment of a small 
number of silicotics by the inhalation of 
aluminium powder. It was claimed that 
definite improvement in the health of some 
of the volunteers occurred with relief of 
distressing symptoms. The paper was not, 
however, conclusive, and its main importance 
was to focus attention on a line of research, 
the results of which might prove to have 
profitable practical applications. The interest 
aroused is so great that there is a grave 
danger that the proved methods of dust 
suppression and control may be neglected on 
the supposition that all that is necessary to 
prevent silicosis is to ensure that a sufficient 
amount of aluminium or alumina dust is 
inhaled at the same time as the siliceous 
dust. A moment’s thought will show that 
even if aluminium dust is proved ultimately 
to have a powerful inhibitory effect on the 
production of silicosis in man, it can never 
in practice supplant or make unnecessary 
the proved methods of dust suppression and 
control. At the best it can only become an 
ancillary aid in the prevention of silicosis, 
since the mass effects of inhaling dust in 
gross concentrations, whatever its nature, 
eannot be neglected. 

It must be emphasized, therefore, that the 
control and suppression of dust still remains 
and must remain legally and practically of 
the first importance in the prevention of the 
pneumoconioses. 

Another aspect which counsels caution is 
that we have records of at least one death 
which we ascribed to the inhalation of parti- 
cles of aluminium; and there are also some 
continental. observations attributing harmful 
effects to the inhalation of such dust and, 
experimentally, the effects of alumina on 
tuberculous infections to which silicotics are 
so prone is not settled. 


In lead poisoning, the significant change 
during the year was in the Electric Accumu- 
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lator industry where there were 16 cases com- 

pared with 3 in the previous year and 36 

in 1930. ‘This increase of poisoning in the 

manufacture and repair of storage batteries is 
probably a reflection of the increased volume, 
after the war years, of work in this industry, 
with a greater number at risk and it must 
be said often with subnormal standards of 
precautionary measures against what should 
be the well known hazards of the industry. 
A quarter of the cases of lead poisoning in 
Electric Accumulator works were employed 
on repair work and the dangers of such work 
including lead burning and often exposure 
to dried lead material are insufficiently 
appreciated. 


Of particular interest in Canada too, is the 
comment on a fatal case of mercury poisoning 
which occurred im the manufacture of ethyl 
mercuric chloride. This and other mercury 
compounds are widely used for disinfecting 
seeds. Diethyl mercury, produced in the 
manufacturing process, 


is one o’ the most toxic contaminants of at- 
mosphere known, the “safe” limit being given 
as 0:05 p.p.m. Ethyl mercuric chloride was 
finally dried at 40°C. on trays and filled man- 
ually into tins. After 7 months’ employment 
a labourer, aged 37, was off work for 4 months 
on account of anaemia, but subsequently he 
was passed fit for the army. He continued 
industrial work, however, for another 2 years 
(and until 9 weeks before death) when loss 
of weight caused him to consult his doctor.. 
He died three days after admission to hos- 
pital. At the inquest the pathologist gave the 
cause of death as acute diffuse myelitis.... 

This. cases in. sik is a reminder that organic 
mercurial compounds, like organic lead com- 
pounds, may affect the central nervous system 
while the manifestations associated with pois- 
oning from the inorganic compounds of these 
metals may be absent. The dangers of work 
in connection with organic mercurial com- 
pounds need emphasizing in view of the in- 
ereased use of such chemicals in agriculture 
and other spheres on account of their fungi- 
cidal properties. In addition to being toxic, 
the organic mercurials may cause dermatitis 
sometimes of severe degree. 


Much helpful information is given in the 
Chief Inspector’s Report concerning cases of 
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other industrial poisoning including that from 
carbon monoxide, chlorine, nitrous fumes, 
nickel carbonyl, DNOC (di-nitro-ortho-cresol) 
used as a fungicide and insecticide, as well as 
Branches—Medical, Electrical or Engineering 
sorts. 

Enforcement 


The Inspectorate is still considerably below 
strength; in post at the end of 1945 were 385 
Inspectors, Canteen Advisers and Personnel 
Management Advisers. The authorized staff 
was 440 but some Inspectors were still with 
the Forces, several were giving service abroad 
and others were still to be recruited. Of these 
the Chief Inspector remarks, 

It is hoped that we shall be able to attract 
recruits of the calibre that the work demands. 

They will find it of great interest and satis- 


faction; we can promise them few dull 
moments and certainly no idle ones. 


Visits of Inspectors during the year to the 
180,944 factories using mechanical power num- 
bered 249,739, those to the 44,162 factories 
without power, 26,291. | 

On 1,255 charges of offences under the Fac- 
tories Act, 622 firms or-persons were pros- 
ecuted; 994 convictions resulted, 217 charges 
were withdrawn of which 164 were dropped on 
conviction on an alternative charge, and 44 
cases were dismissed, 7 of them on payment 
of costs by the defendants. 

Safety regulations were the cause of 391 
firms being prosecuted on 660 charges. The 
462 convictions brought fines of £6,883 and £295 
costs. 

An Inspector may do general inspection work 
or he may belong to one of the Specialist 
Branches—Medical, Electrical or Engineering 
and Chemical. The work of these is 

closely interlinked. The technical problems 

the Department has to solve frequently call 

for team work between doctor and chemist, 


engineer and physicist among themselves and 
with the District Staffs. 


Recommendations for Increasing Efficiency in British Industry 


Tripartite Working Parties Survey Major Industries 


URVEYS of major British industries are 

being made by Working Parties of em- 
ployers, workers and independent members of 
each industry. These inquiries into industrial 
efficiency by tripartite committees, whose 
members are carefully selected so that their 
findings and recommendations will be accepted 
nationally as being made by authoritative 
bodies, constitute the method adopted by the 
Government in order to provide a sound basis 


of information and co-operation for the meas- 
ures which should be taken in the national 
interest to strengthen the competitive position 
of each industry. 

By means of this policy advice is to be 
obtained from industry itself “where all the 
past experience resides.” Both employers and 
workers contribute to the recommendations as 
they must participate in carrying out the plans 
decided on, and through the independent 
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members, there is assurance that the recom- 
mendations are truly in the national interest 
and that “the two sides of industry have not 
‘sanged up’ against the consumer to their own 
advantage.” 

In a statement in the House of Commons on 
October 15, 1945 on the policy of setting up 
Working Parties, Sir Stafford Cripps, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, emphasized the 
importance to the nation of taking steps which 
will make 

our industries more competitive in the 

markets of the world and will provide us at 

home with the best goods at the cheapest 
price consistent with good conditions for those 
in the industry. 

Later, he stated: 

_We want our industries to be in good fettle, 
highly organized, and very efficient to meet 
the competition to come in two years’ time. 
I don’t believe in waiting until we are 
knocked down before we try to stand up. 
The Working Parties were all given the same 

terms of reference: 

to examine and inquire into the various 

schemes and suggestions put forward for im- 

provement of organization, production and dis- 

tribution methods and processes in the indus- 
try and to report as to the steps which should 
be taken to strengthen the industry to make 
it more stable and more capable of meeting 
competition in the home and foreign markets. 


Each Working Party was asked to decide 
whether it was desirable to set up a more 
permanent form of organization to carry 
through the recommendations it might make. 
The reports made so far recommend some such 
organization but there are variations, of course, 
in the proposed constitution and functions.* 

It was made clear that matters concerning 
the relations between employers and em- 
ployees, which are dealt with by employers’ 
federations and trade unions, should be con- 
sidered outside the scope of the inquiries. 
Further, the chairman and independent mem- 
bers were directed to have particular regard to 
the broad national interest involved and to 
the interest of the consumers. 

Five Working Parties were set up in 
October-November, 1945: cotton, pottery, 
furniture, hosiery, and boots and shoes. In 
March, 1946, ten more were appointed: lin- 
oleum, carpets, jute, wool, china, clay, jewellery 
and silverware, cutlery, lace, heavy clothing 
and domestic glassware. Most of these had 
four members each representing employers and 
workers and four independent members, but 
some parties had three or five in each group. 





*The Industrial Organization Bill, introduced in the 
House of Commons on January 24, would enable a 
Development Council of employers, trade unionists and 
independent members to be set up in any industry 
after consultation with parties in the industry. 
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The first five Working Parties have reported. 
In the following statements outlining their 
recommendations, no attempt has been made 
to cover all proposals but merely those of 
special labour interest with some general 
information concerning the industry. 


Pottery 


First to report was the Pottery Working 
Party. Built up on a large export trade which 
had steadily fallen between 1924 and 1935 to 
one-half its former size, the pottery industry 
suffered before the war from severe competi- 
tion for the home market. A considerable 
number of marginal firms offering low wages 
and poor working conditions were closed dur- 
ing the war by the government’s scheme for 
the concentration of industry. Recommending 
that an Advisory Board be established, repre- 
senting the employers’ association and trade 
unions, and with independent members, expert 
in some aspects of the industry, the Working 
Party visualizes it as a channel of communica- 
tion between the industry and the Government 
and as a means of co-operation with the 
industry. 

The need for improved factory layout, new 
buildings to be encouraged by taxation policy, 
better technical methods of production and 
increased mechanization are stressed in order 
to reduce the number of man-hours spent in 
handling the product and to economize on 
labour. Co-operative efforts should be made 
in publicity and research of various kinds. 

New recruits will be attracted to the indus- 
try only if labour conditions are improved, 
the Factories Act strictly enforced, the Lead 
and Dust Regulations amended and applied 
so that lead poisoning, silicosis and other 
diseases will be prevented, the Report states. 

The wage structure needs to be simplified, 
statutory minimum wages established, appren- 
ticeship and training developed to eliminate 
blind-alley jobs, and a joint system organized 
for reviewing welfare’ and improving wel- 
fare arrangements and for reviewing annually 
the Factory Regulations and working condi- 
tions, according to the Report. 

On the marginal firms with their depressing 
influence on wages and working conditions, 
the Report states: 


The risk of hard times for manufacturers 
must, of course, be faced. It is the essence of 
free enterprise that manufacturers should fee! 
the pinch of competition. In the past, unfor- 
tunately, competition has not thinned out the 
weaker manufacturers quickly enough. In the 
battle for existence ‘they have hung on grimly 
and have depressed working condition and 
earnings not only for their own workers but 
for their competitors as well. We cannot pre- 
tend to hope that the changes we are suggesting 
will prevent that from happening again and 
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we appreciate that it will not always be the 
least efficient. firms who are squeezed out by 
intense competition. But it is vital for the 
general efficiency of the industry and _ the 
welfare of those engaged in it that the eternal 
thinning out process should not be slowed down 
by artificial means, but should, rather be 
hastened by the compulsory maintenance of 
decent standards of wage-rates and of factory 
conditions. It is essential that minimum wage- 
rates (like factory conditions—to which we 
have already referred) should be statutory and 
should be firmly enforced. 


Cotton 


Under the most favourable conditions for 
the cotton industry which can be foreseen, 
there is likely to be a shortage of workers, 
probably over one-third of the number 
required according to pre-war methods. The 
immediate need, then, the Cotton Working 
Party considers, is to be able to produce 
with relatively few highly-paid workers. This 
means improved machinery, greater continuity 
of production, more efficient use of labour and 
shift-systems, more scientific and market 
research and more application of its results, 
if the industry is to regain its position in 
world markets. 

The majority of the Working Party advo- 
cate a levy on all firms for the three years of 
controlled prices in order to provide a central 
fund for re-equipping the mills, the Fund to 
be administered by an Equipment Board, the 
amalgamation (not necessarily financial) of 
the smaller mills, a scheme to immobilize a 
proportion of existing spindles in order to 
concentrate production, and special facilities 
for raising loans to finance re-equipment. 

Recommendations on which all agreed 
include a proposal that a tripartite Cotton 
Council, to take over the functions of ‘the 
present Cotton Board, should be set up to 
review the industry annually, surveying equip- 
ment, preparing a plan for uniform methods of 
investigating costs, and studying markets and 
distribution, to report to Parliament, and to 
co-ordinate the carrying out of the Working 
Party’s proposals. In addition, the Working 
Party suggests a central co-operative market- 
ing company and a central factory company 
to try out new methods of production on a 
commercial scale. Like other Working Parties, 
the Cotton Working Party recommends the 
extension of the provisions of the Income Tax 
Act, 1945, for encouraging the scrapping and 
replacement of industrial plants. 

As regards the human factor, attention was 
given to both improved methods of utilizing 
labour and to mechanical improvements. It 
is recommended that there should be a higher 
proportion of young men in leading positions, 
more men of broad experience and high tech- 
nical qualifications, and better opportunities 
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for advancement, more systematic arrange- 
ments for training in the principles of manage- 
ment, a review of wages arrangements and 
methods of organization of work, and a plan 
for research worked out by the Cotton Coun- 
cil on work-loads in different processes, on 
the psychological factors and other matters 
affecting employment, and that everything 
possible should) be done to create mutual con- 
fidence between employers, managers and 
trade unions in collaborating to increase 
output. 

In connection with wages arrangements and 
organization, the Report of the Evershed 
Commission on the spinning section of the 
industry is commended and similar studies 
recommended for other sections (L.G., 1946, 
Dbaloes 

The Government is urged to declare its 
support for international policies directed to 
raising the standards of wages and working 
conditions in the textile industries of all coun- 
tries. Particular reference is made to the 
policies to be discussed at the International 
Conference on Trade and Employment and 
to policies which could. be supported either by - 
the International Labour Organization! or by 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. : 


Boots and Shoes 


On the question of a permanent organization 
to give effect to its recommendations and to 
consider other matters from time to time, the 
Working Party of the Boot and Shoe Industry 
proposes a Shoe Manufacturing Services 
Board. A first task of the Board would be to 
furnish statistical information concerning rates 
of output, net value per operative, and aver- 


age earnings of the various classes of workers. 


Other services which it would provide include 
research into economies, study of working con- 
ditions and of labour requirements, measures 
designed to maintain high quality, promotion 
of exports, and good style and design. As to 
the constitution and functions of the Board, 
however, the members disagreed, the five man- 
ufacturers’ representatives holding that in its 
proposed form it would overlap and weaken 
existing organizations. 
The industry, although consisting mainly 
of relatively small-scale units, 
is highly mechanized so far as existing tech- 
niques permit. It is highly competitive, and 
the general level of productive efficiency is 
such that we do not find any striking and 
far-reaching economies that could be made 
by reorganization. We consider that the size 


of the economic production unit, the nature 
of the manufacturing process, and the other 





1¥For the recommendation of the Textiles Committee _ 
of the ILO, see p. 139. 
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general circumstances of the industry are such 
that it can effectively absorb and use new 
technical developments. At the same time, 
we find very wide differences between the 
efficiency of different firms which suggest that 
many of them are capable of improvement. 


As regards the housing of the industry, there 
is considerable diversity. In general, the 
buildings are not seriously below an adequate 
level but there are many buildings where 
working conditions are below a satisfactory 
level. In the opinion of the Working Party 
all factories should be brought up 

to the standard of the Factories Act, rigidly 

enforced . . the enforcement of the 

Factories Act would have the incidental 

advantage of introducing a strong sanction 

against inefficiency in general . “flatted”’ 
factories, capable of being rented on a com- 


mercial basis, should be available in all the 
main shoe manufacturing centres. 


As regards other conditions, it is recom- 
mended that heating, lighting, ventilation, 
sanitary facilities should be investigated and 
improved where necessary in the interest of 
efficiency. Home work should be forbidden by 
law as soon as possible except in custom work 
or in other special circumstances. Part-time 
work should be studied with a view to a sound 
system and also the special advantages of the 
five-day week for married women. Works 
committees should be set up wherever practi- 
cable and there should be easy communication 
between management and operatives. 

Detailed recommendations are made con- 
cerning training and education in which there 
should be co-operation with the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service and the Ministry 
of Education. In all shoemaking centres, it 
is suggested that secondary schools should, as 
part of the general education for citizenship, 
foster creative and craft ability, use leather in 
craft work more extensively, and by lectures 
and visits to-local plants, familiarize the 
students with them. Technical schools should 
have day and evening classes on all relevant 
subjects. Training in the factory should include 
at least three operations of the industry. 
Selected operatives should be trained in two 
major departments, and particularly promising 
ones should have an opportunity to go through 
the whole process of manufacture. 


The National Institution of the Boot and 
Shoe Industry should consider all proposals 
for recruitment and training, including those 
made by the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. The Iatter include a National Joint 
Recruiting and Training Council and local 
committees to decide on and secure the appli- 
cation of standards of employment, methods 
of recruitment, training, etc., co-operation 
between employers and the Juvenile Employ- 
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ment Service in hiring young workers, and 
provision of training facilities in factories and 
technical schools and colleges. 

Some interesting comments are made in the 
Report on the system by which machinery is 
made available to the industry, a system also 
used in Canada to a considerable extent. 
Between 80 and 90 per cent of the machines 
used in the making of shoes, exclusive of stitch- 
ing machines, are supplied under a leasing sys- 
tem by the British United Shoe Machinery 
Company, an off-shoot of the U.S.M. Cor- 
poration of Boston, Mass. The “virtual 
monopoly” of the B.U.S.M. Co. in this field 

is reinforced by the system of “tied” leases 

which compels the user of a major machine 

to use only machines manufactured by the 

B.U.S.M. Co. for the auxiliary operations. 
The leasing system provides for a fixed rent 
and, in some cases, for a rent on output. “In 
certain cases the capital value of the machine 
is paid by the manufacturer in one year... 
The machines which can only be leased are 
those which govern manufacture.” 

The Working Party recognizes that the leas- 
ing system has benefited the industry, making 
it easier for the small man to begin business, 
keeping machines in good condition and up-to- 
date, and maintaining them so they are safe 
for the worker. Nevertheless, it recommends 
the immediate abolition of the system of 
“tied” leases and the control of leasing rates. 


Hosiery 


The Hosiery Working Party, representing 
some half a dozen groups, each making 
different classes of knitwear but excepting 
warp knitted fabrics, recommends a five-year 
plan for the industry during which production 
would be increased to the targets fixed with a 
view to supplying the British market and com- 
peting abroad in certain lines. 

A Hosiery and Knitwear Council is proposed 
to enable consultation between the Govern- 
ment and the industry, to advise on the 
measures, voluntary or statutory, which may 
be necessary and to make investigations on 
any matters of interest to the industry. 
Research would be financed by a compulsory 
levy on the industry and directed by a Hosiery 
Research Council. 

Machinery and labour are the prime needs. 
To augment the supply of machinery from 
British firms, the Working Party recommends 
that the Government should encourage 
importation of machines, giving preference in 
delivery to the firms which are expanding 
exports. 

As regards labour supply, the wartime losses 
in most areas were considerable, the present 
rate at which women workers are returning 
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to the industry is “alarmingly low,” and the 
prospect of a sufficient number of young work- 
ers is not good. 

Therefore, the Working Party recommends 
improved personnel management, a National 
Hosiery Apprenticeship and Training Council, 
and better welfare arrangements to make the 
industry more attractive, particularly to 
women who constitute the bulk of the labour 
force. Modern training arrangements should 
be used so as to economize on effort and 
shorten the training period. New plants should 
be located where there is a promising labour 
supply. The under-employment and part-time 
working, so common in the past, should be 
obviated by better planning of production, 
revising trade practices and applying job-rating 
techniques. 

The provisions of the Factories Act concern- 
ing heating and ventilating should be strictly 
enforced and new lighting standards estab- 
lished for fine work. The Government should 
sponsor experiments in the best methods of 
safeguarding the workers’ eyesight. The indus- 
try should install scientifically designed seating 
for the workers in the interests of productive 
efficiency and comfort. 

As to home-work, the Working Party opposes 
it as a permanent general policy but recog- 
nizes that, if performed in the home of the 
individual worker and organized in small units, 
due regard being given to wages and con- 
ditions of work, it may be of great value in 
providing additional labour. Pending re- 
equipment, they recognize the necessity for 
the three-shift system but they are opposed 
to night work as a policy. They recommend a 
double dayshift system where two shifts are 

worked. 


Furniture 


A tripartite National Furniture Council, 
responsible to the President of the Board of 
Trade, is recommended by the Furniture 
Working Party. This body would be merely 
advisory except where it is unable to secure 
voluntary compliance with the Working 
Party’s recommendations. In addition, certain 
common services should be established for the 
industry: a Technical Research Association, a 
Design Centre and an Economic Intelligence 
Service. 

Minimum standards for furniture are sug- 
gested, and it is recommended that retail 
practices be investigated, particularly instal- 
ment buying. 

As regards labour, a Joint Industrial Council 
was organized in November, 1939, before the 
Trade Board to fix minimum rates was set up 
but after negotiations looking to the establish- 
went of a trade board had begun. The out- 
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break of war brought the two sides together 
and stimulated a more adequate organization 
on both the employers’ and trade union side. 
The development of the Joint Council during 
the war led to the first national agreement 
regulating wages and conditions which came 
into operation in March, 1946. Later, applica- 
tion was made to the Ministry of Labour for 
the abolition of the Trade Board, now a Wages 
Council. 

The standard of working conditions must be 
improved, in the opinion of the Working 
Party, and the prospects of education and 
promotion increased if an adequate supply of 
labour is to be assured. Before the war, 
sections of the industry 

fell within the sweated industry class, whilst 

other sections were striving to maintain good 

conditions but were in danger of having their 


efforts undermined by the practices of 
unsatisfactory firms. 


The Joint Industrial Council and the 
national agreement have done a good deal to 
put an end to these conditions and it is 
recommended that the agreement should be 
made generally binding on the industry under 
the Conditions of the Employment and 
National Arbitration Order, 1940, or under the 
similar provisions of the Wages Council Act 
which will replace the wartime Order. 

Certain recommendations are made as 
regards the Factories Act, including amend- 
ments to increase the powers of inspectors so 
that unsuitable premises may be closed and 
to require natification of intention to use 
premises as a factory a given period before 
occupation instead of one month afterwards. 
The Working Party urges the provision of 
“flatted” factories for small firms so that 
communal facilities such as canteens, first aid 
and rest rooms may be available. 

Other recommendations concerning the 
Factories Act have to do with dust-extracting 
apparatus; a minimum scale of washing 
arrangements with special provision for 
workers using adhesives, stains and finishing 
materials which may cause dermatitis; pro- 
vision for separate eating rooms for all 
workers, with facilities for heating meals, and 
for canteens where the number of workers is 
sufficient; provision of protective clothing for 
certain classes of workers and of accommo- 
dation for ordinary clothing; prohibiting 
employment under 16 on a woodworking 
machine; first-aid rooms where 50 or over are 
employed; and more attention to the guard- 
ing of dangerous machines. 

In the opinion of the Working Party, per- 
sonnel managers should be employed by all 
firms employing 150 or more and smaller 
firms should select a suitable person for train- 
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ing in personnel management with a view to 
having him combine the function with his 
other work in the factory. The Joint Produc- 
tion Committees established during the war, 
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suitably adapted where necessary to the needs 
of small firms, should be continued and 
developed to play a constructive part in the 
development of the industry. 


Compensation for Industrial Injuries in United Kingdom 


Alternative Remedies of Workmen’s Compensation and Action for 
Damages Considered by Committee. 


Bleue question whether a workman who is 
entitled to claim compensation for injury 
by accident in the course of his employment 
by virtue of workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion should also ‘have the right, or have the 
alternative right, to institute legal proceedings 
for the recovery of damages in respect of per- 
sonal injury caused by negligence on the part 
of his employer, or a third party, was con- 
sidered by a Committee appointed in July, 
1944, by the British Minister of National Insur- 
ance. This Committee on Alternative Reme- 
dies, under the chairmanship of Sir Walter T. 
Monckton, K.C.V.O., K.C., was appointed fol- 
lowing a suggestion made in 1942 by Sir 
William Beveridge in his report on Social 
Insurance and Allied Services. The Com- 
mittee made its report in July, 1946. 

The existing law gives to the workman 
alternative remedies in case of accident arising 
out of and in the course of his employment. 
Under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
1925-45, which will remain in force until the 
National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
1946 (L.G. 1946, p. 712) is declared in effect, 
the injured workman, or his dependents, may 
claim compensation or, where the injury is 
caused by the personal negligence or wilful act 
of the employer or of some person for whose 
act or default the employer is responsible or 
where the accident arose because of a contra- 
vention of safety legislation such as the Fac- 
tories Act, he has the right to sue for damages. 
But the employer is not lable for both dam- 
ages and compensation. If the workman sues 
the employer and his action fails he may apply 
for compensation, but he may not elect to 
receive compensation and then sue for damages. 
Where there is negligence by a third party and 
the workman has received compensation from 
the employer, the employer may recover from 
the third party. These Acts preserve, also, 
the workman’s right of action against a third 
party but stipulate that the workman may not 
recover both damages from the third party 
and compensation from the employer. 

The National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Act, 1946, makes no reference to the workman’s 
common law or statutory right of action 
against the employer. The Committee on 
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Alternative Remedies was appointed to advise 
concerning legislation to be enacted on this 
subject. The Industrial Injuries Act, unlike 
the Workmen’s Compensation Acts, requires 
workmen to pay a substantial portion of the 
cost of the benefits provided. 

The Canadian Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts take from the workman or his depen- 
dents any right of action against his employer, 
but permit the workman to choose between 
claiming compensation or taking action against 
any third party other than an employer or, 
usually, other than a workman under the 
collective system. If the workman elects to 
claim compensation when he is entitled to an 
action against a third party, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board may bring such action 
and any sum recovered forms part of the 
Accident Fund. 


Beveridge Report 


The Beveridge Report dealt briefly with the 
problem of alternative remedies. It was con- 
sidered possible only to raise the question 
which, it was suggested, could be answered 
only after an inquiry by “a committee with 
technical and practical qualifications and with 
time to examine all the detailed issues 
involved.” 

However, certain principles were emphasized 
in the Beveridge Report: (1) that compen- 
sation for an industrial accident must not be 
withheld pending a decision as to the right to 
damages; (2) that the workman should not 
have to choose between compensation and 
claiming damages; and (3) that he should not 
be entitled to full compensation and full dam- 
ages. The Report puts it this way: 

The possible existence of an alternative 
remedy should not prevent a person from 
getting forthwith whatever social security 
benefits he would be entitled to claim if he 
had no such remedy. The testing of any 
alternative remedy is bound to take some 
time; the needs of the injured person should 
be met at once. Prompt maintenance of in- 
come is the essence of social security. ‘The 
present arrangement under which the possible 
existence of a claim against an employer is 
ground for refusing sickness benefit to a dis- 
abled workman should be ended. So, also, 
should the requirement that an employee must 
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elect between claiming under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts and claiming at common 
LAW wigs 

An injured person should not have the same 
need met twice over. He should get benefit 
at once without prejudice to any alternative 
remedy. But, if the alternative remedy 
proves in effect to be available, he should not 
in the end get more from the two sources to- 
gether than he would have got from one alone. 


Contributory Negligence 


The Committee on Alternative Remedies was 
directed to consider also whether in awarding 
damages regard should be had to contributory 
negligence, that is, that one factor in causing 
the accident was the workman’s own negligence. 
In its Interim Reports in 1945, the Commit- 
tee proposed to modify the comomn law in this 
respect by giving the Court power to award 
damages even where the injured person was 
himself guilty, in some degree, of negligence, 
‘the damages, however, to be reduced propor- 
tionately to the extent of such negligence. This 
proposal was incorporated in the Law Reform 
(Contributory Negligence) Act, 1945. 


Alternative or Supplementary Remedies 


On the main question of alternative reme- 
dies, the Committee recommended that the 
right of action for damages for personal injury 
should be retained in employment cases, that 
the right to compensation in all accident cases 
and the right to claim damages for negligences 
should be alternative no longer but should be 
supplementary remedies. Any damages re- 
covered, however, the Committee recom- 
mended, should be reduced by the amount of 
compensation to be received from the Injuries 
Fund. 


That the workman should retain his right to 
claim damages, the Committee based mainly 
on four considerations: 


(1) Compensation benefits under the 1946 
Act, in the more serious as in the less serious 
cases, will not be substantially equivalent to 
damages although in some cases the benefit 
may not be much less than would likely be 
awarded. In fatal cases, the difference between 
damages and benefit to a widow will not be 
substantial where the deceased was earning a 
very low wage, but where he was earning a high 
wage damages will be substantially greater 
than benefit; 


(2) Where one injures another by his negli- 
gence, it is just that the mjured man’s loss 
should be made good by the wrongdoer. The 
general law that the injured person has the 
right to recover such damages as are necessary 
to make good the whole of the loss he has 
suffered should not be changed because an 
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injured workman is entitled to some compensa- 
tion whether or not there was negligence ; 


(3) The obligation on the employer to make 
large contributions toward the cost of benefits 
for his workmen appeared an argument for 
taking benefits into account when assessing 
damages but did not justify the abolition of 
the right of action; if an employer wishes to 
escape the extra liability, he can do so by not 
being negligent; 


(4) The argument that actions between 
workmen and their employers are a cause of 
friction which impairs industrial efficiency ap- 
peared to the Committee to be unsound. 


Rather, it considered, would good relations be 


imperilled if serious injuries resulted from the 
employer’s negligence and there was no effec- 
tive right of redress. 


As regards the proposal that an employer 
should be liable only where there was serious 
and wilful misconduct or gross negligence on 
his part or on the part of some supervisor in 
his employ, the Committee rejected this limita- 
tion as unworkable. Moreover, the proposed 
distinction between employees engaged in 
superintending and others “involves great 
difficulties.” Under this head the Committee 
has this to say: 


In this country the employer’s common law 
duty is to take reasonable care for the safety 
of his workmen. For breach of that duty he 
is not lable in damages unless he fails to 
take such care and his failure causes injury. 
Ts this an excessive duty, and should the em- 
ployer’s liability be limited to cases of serious 
and wilful misconduct? We think not. In 
our opinion the employer’s duty should be an 
active one, to do all that a reasonable man 
would do for his workmen’s safety, and not 
merely a passive duty to abstain from wil- 
fully endangering them. Nor do we see any 
reason for limiting the employer’s liability to 
cases where there is serious misconduct. 
Under the existing law there is no civil lia- 
bility unless it could reasonably have been 
foreseen that the act or omission was likely 
to cause injury; where this standard of con- 
duct is not observed and injury results, the 
breach of duty is sufficiently “serious” to 
justify an award of damages without requiring 
the injured workman to prove more. . 


To limit liability in the way proposed 
would be to apply a more lenient standard 
in employment cases than in others... 


A workman must obey the orders of per- 
sons who cannot in any reasonable sense be 
said to occupy managerial rank, e.g., charge 
hands, foremen and the like, and even a 
workman in the same rank who is temporarily 
put in charge of him, and it would be unjust 
that he should have no effective remedy when 
he is injured as a result of conforming to 
their orders. Moreover, we think that a 
limitation of the employer’s responsibility to 
the acts of those exercising managerial func- 
tions might lead to some relaxation of his. 
efforts to secure the safety of his workmen. 
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Civil Liability of Employer for Statutory 
Breach 


Another of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions had to do with claims by workmen against 
their employers or against third parties which 
are founded on breach of statutory duty, for 
example, breach of the Factories or Coal Mines 
Acts. These “absolute duties’, the Committee 
recommended should, for the purposes of civil 
lability, be treated as “qualified” duties. It 
proposed: 

wherever any Act or Regulation imposes a 

duty on the defendant designed for the protec- 

tion of workmen, and there is a failure to 
comply with that duty, the defendant shall be 
excused from liability in civil proceedings by 
the injured workman founded on that breach 
of statutory duty, if he proves that it was not 
reasonably practicable for him or for his 
servants or agents, other than (i) the injured 
person, or (11) another servant or agent who 
committed the breach while acting outside the 


scope of his employment, to avoid or prevent 
the breach. 


The Committee recommended, however, 
that the defendant should not be relieved of 
his common law obligations to take reasonable 
care and to use reasonable skill 

first, to provide and maintain proper ma- 

chinery, plant, appliances, and _ works; 

secondly, to select properly skilled persons to 
manage and superintend the business; and, 
nine to provide a proper system of. work- 


ng. Wilsons & Clyde Coal Co. v. English 
(1938) AeOHs7 ats px 86: 


A breach of this personal duty of the em- 
ployer is actionable and, subject to the defence 
that the workman ete the conditions were 
unsafe and consented to run the risk and to the 
plea of contributory negligence, the injured 
employee can recover full pecuniary compen- 
sation for a damage which can be attributed to 
the breach of duty. 


Thus, the Committee distinguished between 
the “qualified duty” of taking “reasonable care 
to ensure a prescribed result” or to ensure that 
result unless it is not reasonably practicable 
to do so, as under the common law, and the 
“absolute duty” to secure a result prescribed by 
statute law. A breach of statutory duty is 
actionable if it causes damage of the kind the 
Act was designed to prevent and if Parliament 
intended that it should be actionable. The 
defendant in such case may plead contributory 
negligence but not the defence of assumption 
of risk nor that of common employment. 


The Committee’s recommendation on this 
question is based, in part, on the fact that the 
Factories Act, 1987, qualifies the criminal lia- 
bility imposed but unlike the Coal Mines Act, 
lacks any provision qualifying the civil lia- 
bility of an occupier of a factory. The factory 
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occupier is not to be held guilty of an offence 
under the Factories Act if he proves that he 
used all due diligence to enforce the Act and 
any orders under it. Under the Coal Mines 
Act an owner is not civilly lable for breach of 
statutory duty if it is shown “that it was not 
reasonably practicable to avoid or prevent the 
breach.” 


Doctrine of Common Employment 


The doctrine of common employment, the 
Committee recommended, should be abolished. 
Under this doctrine, an employer is not respon- 
sible for any injury done by one of his servants 
to a fellow-servant engaged in a common em- 
ployment with him. When workmen take 
jobs with other workmen, according to this 
view, 

they knew or ought to know the risks to which 

they are exposing themselves, including the 

risks of carelessness, against which their em- 
ployer cannot secure them, and they must be 


supposed to contract with reference to such 
risks. 


The House of Lords has held that although 
the reasoning behind this doctrine has long. 
ceased to be regarded as tenable, the doctrine 
is too well established to be altered except by 
legislation. 

The Committee did not think that by abol- 
ishing the doctrine, 

the burden thus placed on the employers will 

be an unfair one. On the other hand, the 

abolition of the doctrine will protect those 
persons who are least likely or able to pro- 


tect themselves, and will remove a grievance 
of long standing. 


Compensation and Damages 


On the question of whether benefits received 
under the National Insurance (Industrial In- 
juries) Act, 1946, should be taken into account 
in the assessment of damages to be awarded by 
a Court, the Committee was divided. 

The majority (10 members) agreed with Sir 
William Beveridge that the injured person 
should not be entitled to receive the full bene- 
fits and damages, but neither should he be 
required to elect which he would seek. Bene- 
fits under the Act should be paid forthwith and 
it was recommended that the Courts should 
treat all cash benefits 


as partial compensation for the loss resulting 
from the injury, and award the injured person 
such sum by way of damages as will, with the 
benefits, provide full compensation for his 
pain and suffering and every other head of 
loss attributable to the injury. 


The majority of the Committee, in addition 
to their principal reason that the injured per- 
son should not receive compensation twice 
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over in respect of the same loss, considered that 
it was . 


unreasonable that the employer should be re- 
quired both to insure by contributions to the 
Fund against the risk of injury to his em- 
ployees and to provide by private insurance 
against his liability to pay damages for a loss 
which is partly met by benefit from the 
Fund... 

In the great majority of cases where an 
employer is required to pay damages he is 
personally blameless, and the fault is that of 
a manager or foreman to whom he has neces- 
sarily delegated the task of providing safe 
working conditions. The number of cases in 
which a blameless employer is required to 
pay damages will be substantially increased 
if, in accordance with our recommendation, 
the doctrine of common employment is abol- 
ished. It would, we think, be clearly unjust 
to extend the scope of the employer’s liability 
in tort, to require him to pay a substantial 
part of the contributions to National Insur- 
ance, and, at the same time, to deny him any 
benefit from those contributions in a case 
where it is liable to pay damages to an in- 
jured workman by reason of the negligence of 
another employee. 


The minority, two trade union representa- 
tives, considered that in assessing damages no 
regard should be had to the benefits received 
or likely to be received. They argued: 

(1) That when a person insures against a 
certain hazard and it happens that he is en- 
titled to an action for damages on the same 
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account, the insurance money is not taken into 
account by the Court when fixing the damages. 
They saw no logical distinction between this 
voluntary insurance and the compulsery insur- 
ance, for which the workman pays in part, pro- 
vided by the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act; 

(2) That the increased litigation feared by 
the majority would not follow since very few 
workmen can afford to take action unless they 
are backed by a union and the mere fact of 
getting benefit would not outweigh the heavy 
expense of a suit for damages; 

(3) That a person’s needs and losses are, in 
many cases, quite inadequately met by the 
damages awarded and in any case the ade- 
quacy is a matter of opinion; 

(4) That it would be impossible for the 
Courts to take into account the possible 
changes in future benefits when benefits are re- 
assessed periodically in accordance with the 
Act; 

(5) That the effect of the majority’s recom- 
mendation would be to take the benefits pro- 
vided by the National Insurance scheme from 
the only persons for whom they are intended, 
and virtually hand them to persons for whom 
they were never intended and who have no 
legal claims to them, ie., the defendants or 
wrongdoers. 


Decisions Of National War Labour Board 


ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :— 

L’Association Patronale des Manufacturiers 
de Chaussures du Quebec, and La Federation 
Nationale du Cuir et de la Chaussure du 
Canada Inec., the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union and of L’Association des Travailleurs 
en Chaussures Inc. 

Acadia Gas Engines Limited, Bridgewater, 
NS., and Federal Union No. 24029 (AFL). 

Railway Express Agency Incorporated and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 


Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 

District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, and Acadia Coal Company, Limited, 
Stellarton, NS. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. 


Re: L’Association Patronale des Manufacturiers de Chaussures du Quebec, 
and La Federation Nationale du Cuir et de la Chaussure du Canada 
Inc., The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union and of L’Association des 


Travailleurs en Chaussures Inc. 


Reasons for Decision 

On November 30, 1945, L’Union Protectrice 
des Travailleurs de Chaussures de Quebec, 
Inc., applied to the Regional War Labour 
Board for Quebec for an order directing boot 
and shoe manufacturers in and about the 
City of Quebec to increase wages. On the 
12th of February, 1946, the Regional Board 
heard the representatives of the Union, the 
employers concerned in the application and 
other employer and employee organizations 
in the boot and shoe industry in the Province 
of Quebec. 

The boot and shoe industry in the Province 
of Quebec is governed, as to minimum rates 
and certain other conditions of employment, 
by Provincial Decree Number 2256, as amend- 
ed. At the said hearing the employer organi- 
zations argued that the Regional Board had 
no jurisdiction to deal with the Union’s appli- 
cation because the employers concerned 
therein were governed by the Provincial 
Decree. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the objection 
taken by the employer organizations was not 
well founded, the Regional Board recommend- 
ed that the parties negotiate, and if possible, 
present a joint application to the Regional 
Board. 

The parties negotiated on the matters in 
dispute and on May 7, 1946, the Regional 
Board received a report from the Negotiating 
Committee. The report recommended ad- 
justments in wage rates for employees engaged 
in the industry. 
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On May 7, 1946, the Regional Board issued 
a Finding and Direction authorizing the 
changes in wage rates with effect from the 
date when the announcement of the changes 
would appear in the Quebec Official Gazette. 
Incidentally, the publication in the Official 
Gazette was for the purpose of amending 
Provincial Decree Number 2256 according to 
the requirements of the Collective Agreement 
Act of Quebec. The changes in wage rates 
were published in the Official Gazette of 
August 3, 1946. 

On June 26, 1946, the Regional Board recon- 
sidered its previous decision and directed that 
the increases should become effective from 
June 1, 1946. Another decision of the Regional 
Board concerning this matter is dated July 16, 
Finally, the decision under appeal is dated 
September 10, 1946, which, in effect, restored 
the decision of June 26 and made it manda- 
tory for the employers concerned to adjust. 
wage rates from June l. 


The fixing of an effective date in any case 
involves a matter of aiceretion. No sufficient 
argument was advanced hefore us which would 
establish that the Regional Board, in exercis- 
ing its discretion, proceeded on any improper 
principle. In the circumstances we do not 
propose to disturb the Regional Board’s deci- 
sion on the point at issue. The appeal is, 
therefore, dismissed. There will be a Finding 
and Direction accordingly. 


January 14, 1947. 
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Re: Acadia Gas Engines Limited, Bridgewater, N.S. and Federal Union 


No. 24029 (AFL) 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Nova Scotia for an order 


directing the Company to increase wage rates, 


reduce the normal work week from 48 to 44 
hours, pay overtime one and one-half times 
the regular rate after 8 hours per day and 
for work performed on Sundays, and double 
time on statutory holidays. 

The Regional Board directed the Company 
to increase wages, though not to the extent 
requested by the Union. The Company was 
also ordered to pay punitive rates for over- 
time and for work performed on Sundays and 
statutory holidays, but declined to order a 
change in the Company’s normal work week. 

The case came before us by way of appeal 
from the Regional Board’s decision. The 
appeal is limited to the wage rate issue. 

It was argued on behalf of the Union that 
the rates for the employees concerned should 
be the same as those in effect at Lunenburg 
Foundry. In this conneétion it should be 
recalled that the Lunenburg Foundry was, 
during the war years, engaged in ship repair 
work and because of this fact, was included 
in the list of employers to which the National 
Board’s decision of May 2, 1944, applied. 


Acadia Gas Engines Limited was not so 
included. It was not engaged in what was 
commonly called “war work”. 


The Regional Board found that the 
Lunenburg Foundry was not a proper com- 
parison and therefore did not adjust the wage 
rates involved in this case to the level of 
those prevailing in the Foundry. It was also 
indicated to us by the Regional Board that 
the increases directed were determined after 
that Board had taken into account the Com- 
pany’s financial position and ability to pay. 

In an appeal under Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943, the onus is upon the appellant 
to show that the Regional Board erred either 
in its appreciation of the facts of the case or 
in the application of the law to the facts. In 
our view the Union’s argument falls short of 
shifting the onus from its side to that of the 
Company. The Regional Board is in a much 
better position than we are to view and 
understand the local conditions. The Regional 
Board gave what appears to us a very careful 
Consideration of this case. Its decision should 
not be disturbed. 

The appeal is dismissed. 
Direction accordingly. 


Finding and 


January 11, 1947. 


Re: Railway Express Agency Incorporated and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


The Brotherhood applied to this Board for 
an order directing the Agency to increase the 
rates of pay for its employees in Canada 
represented by the Brotherhood. The increases 
requested are 16 cents an hour from January 
1, 1946 and 24 cents an hour from May 22, 
1946, 184 cents in all. The Agency is prepared 
to increase rates by 10 cents an hour effective 
June 1, 1946. 

The increases requested by the Brotherhood 
are the same as those which the Agency was 
required to pay its employees in the United 
States. The Agency’s offer is in keeping with 
the wage increases awarded in 1946 to the 
employees of Canadian railways. 

Approval of the Brotherhood’s application 
can be given only if we find Section 22 of 
Wartime Wages Control Order is applicable 
to the case. Section 22, Sub-section 1 reads 
as follows: 

If the National Board finds that the rate 
or range of rates payable by an employer for 
an occupational classification of his em- 


ployees engaged in international railway ser- 
vice was, at November 15, 1941, pursuant to 


a collective agreement or to a recognized 
practice of long standing, based upon a rate 
or range of rates payable to similar em- 
ployees of that employer outside of Canada, 
and if the National Board also finds that the 
rate or range of rates outside of Canada upon 
which the said rate or range of rates was 
based has been changed by a collective agree- 
ment, established practice or competent 
‘authority, the National Board may in its 
sole discretion authorize or direct the pay- 
ment of a new rate or range of rates for that 
occupational classification in respect of em- 
ployees engaged in international railway 
service based in a corresponding manner upon 
the corresponding new rate or range of rates 
payable outside of Canada. 


It was admitted that the Canadian em- 
ployees of the Agency did not receive the 
same rates of pay as did their equals in the 
United States on November 15, 1941. It was 
shown that the Canadian employees of the 
Agency did not receive wage increases in the 
same amounts and at the same times as did 
the Agency’s employees in the United States 
after November 15, 1941. The Canadian em- 
ployees of the Agency were paid a cost-of- 
living bonus. The United States employees _ 
were not compensated in this manner. More- 
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over, it should be pointed out that the Cana- 
dian employees of the Agency received an 
increase in wage rates of 6 cents an hour at 
or about the time when employees of Cana- 
dian railways received such increases. 

The collective agreement in this case is one 
which concerns only the Canadian employees 
of the Agency. Moreover, it is clear that it 
has not been “a recognized practice of long 
standing” to adjust the rates for the Agency’s 
Canadian employees accordingly as the rates 
are adjusted for the Agency’s employees in 
the United States. 
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In view of the foregoing we are obliged to 
find that the case does not come within Sec- 
tion 22. In the circumstances the Brother- 
hood’s application must be dismissed. How- 
ever, we find it just and reasonable to direct 
the Company to increase by 10 cents an hour 
the wage rates of its employees within the 
bargaining unit represented by the Brother- 
hood. The increased rates shall be paid from 
June 1, 1946. 


Finding and Direction accordingly. 


January 13, 1947. 


Re: Canada Steamship Lines Limited, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


The Company and the Brotherhood joined 
in an application to this Board for an 
authorization which would permit the Com- 
pany to increase by 10 cents an hour the 
wage rates of its employees in the bargaining 
unit represented by the Brotherhood. At the 
time of the application the parties were not 
in agreement in the matter of the effective 
date of the wage increase. The Company 
took the position that the effective date 
should be the date of the joint application, 
October 21, 1946. The Brotherhood requested 
the Board to fix June 1, 1946 as the date from 
which the increased rates should be paid. 

The Board in its Interim Finding and 
Direction, dated November 16, 1946, approved 
the application and authorized the increase 
from October 21. It was recorded in the 
Finding and Direction that the Board reserved 
its decision on the question of whether the 
wage increases should become effective from 
a date earlier than the joint application. 

The parties have now been heard on the 
question at issue. 

It appears that during the spring of 1946, 
wage adjustments for the employees con- 
cerned were under discussion between the 
Company’s officers and those of the Brother- 
hood. Those discussions did not produce a 
settlement of the issues. It is fair to say 
that the Brotherhood would have found it 
difficult to produce adequate grounds in 
support of an application for wage increases 
at that time. 

There were then pending before this Board 
a number of cases affecting the steam rail- 
ways. In due course those cases were referred 
back to the railways and the Brotherhoods 
concerned for further negotiations. The 
negotiations ended in a settlement of the 
issues between certain Brotherhoods and two 
of the railways. The settlement made on 
August 23, 1946, provided for a 10 cents an 


hour increase in wages effective June 1, 1946 
for the railway workers. The Brotherhood 
concerned in this case was interested in the 
negotiations with the railways. 

Mr. Hall, Vice-President of the Brother- 
hood, in explaining the delay in making 
application in this case, said that he saw 
little merit in applying for a wage increase 
for the Company’s employees until the rail- 
ways’ cases had been settled. With this view 
we are in agreement. However, on August 8, 
1946, Mr. Hall gave this Board formal notice 
of intention to apply for an increase in wage 
rates for Canada Steamship Lines employees. 
Undoubtedly this notice was intended to 
preserve, as much as possible, the rights of 
the people he represented, to seek and obtain 
retrospective effect for their wage increases. 
The following quoted paragraph is taken from 
the notice: 

It may be presumed that the railway 
freight handlers’ wage rates will be increased 


as a result of proceedings now under way 
pursuant to the Board’s reference back to 


the parties of various applications, and 
developments arising therefrom. Conse- 
quently, the Organization is withholding 


application to the Board with respect to the 
Steamship Company’s freight handlers, 
hoping that it will be possible later for the 
Company and the Organization to submit a 
joint application, and this communication is 
for the purpose of advising the Board with 
regard to the matter so that the record in 
the case may indicate the position as set 
forth herein. : 

In argument before us the Company’s 
representative complained that the Company 
had not been served with a copy of the 
notice furnished this Board. We fail to see 
how or in what manner the Company was 
prejudiced through the failure on the part of 
the Brotherhood to supply the Company with 
a copy of the notice. It should be remem- 


_ bered that the Brotherhood and the Company 


had discussed wage problems some months 
earlier, and that those problems had not been 
settled. 
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The Brotherhood submitted that we should 
fix June 1 as the effective date for the wage 
increases in this case because it was from that 
date that the railway employees received 
their increases. It was contended that there 
has been a definite relationship between the 
wage rates of railway waterfront seasonal 
freight handlers and the Canada Steamship 
Lines freight handlers. In support of this 
argument, the decision of this Board dated 
October 29, 1945, concerning the Company 
and the Brotherhood (L.G., Nov., 1945, p. 
1637), was cited and, in particular, the 
following paragraph: 

Review of the adjustments that have been 
made in the wage rates of these employees 
since the month of August, 1939, shows that 
an increase of 3 cents per hour will restore 
the relationship that existed between the 
wage rates paid these classifications and 
wharf freight handlers in the service of the 
railway companies at the date mentioned. 
This increase will be effective with the first 


payroll period beginning on or after August 3, 
1945. 


The Board’s Finding and Direction made in 
this case on November 16, 1946, restored the 
relationship that existed between the wage 
rates of the employees concerned in this case 
and the wage rates of wharf freight handlers 
in the service of the railways. Such restora- 
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tion is in keeping with the decision of the 
National Board, above cited. That case did 
not decide that the increase (8c.) then 
awarded should be paid from a time when 
railway workers had received a wage increase. 
The fact is that the date mentioned in the 
paragraph last above cited was not one from 
which any general wage increase became 
effective for railway employees. We are 
unable to agree with the Brotherhood’s con- 
tention that the increase approved in this 
case should be paid from June 1. There is 
nothing in the history of this case to support 
that contention. 

Notwithstanding what we have said in the 
last above paragraph, we are of the opinion 
that the facts of this case are such as to 
warrant our fixing as the effective date for the 
wage increases in this case, a date earlier 
than the date of the joint application. ‘The 
wage issue has been outstanding for many 
months. After taking into account all the 
circumstances of this case, we have come to 
the conclusion that it would be fair to fix 
August 8, 1946, as the effective date for the 
increase in wage rates already approved by 
us. 

A Finding and Direction will issue giving 
formal effect to this decision. 

January 15, 1947. 


Re: District 26, United Mine Workers of America, and Acadia Coal Company, 


Limited, Stellarton, N.S. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, dated November 
19, 1946, for new contract rates for cutting, 
shooting and loading of so-called “bottom 
coal” in the mines of Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited, Stellarton, N.S. The basis of the 
request is the Union’s claim that at present 
rates a miner earns less when working “bottom 
coal” than is the case when working “virgin 
coal”, 

Evidently the matter has been before the 
Joint Board of Adjustment, an employer- 
employee body, under grievance procedure, 
and in support of their application the Union 
submits report by that Board dated May 16, 
1946, from which it would appear that that 
Joint Board considered the type of work as 
being a new condition rather than a grievance. 
In its finding the Joint Board of Adjustment 
quotes Clause 18 of the existing agreement, 
which reads as follows: 

When the development of a new mine is 
begun during the period of this agreement, 
or new machinery is installed, or new 
methods of handling the product are adopted, 


then the scale of wages governing the labour 
at such new mines under such changed condi- 


tions will be the same as in other mines in 

the neighbourhood where similar conditions 

exist. Where no similar conditions exist, a 

scale of wages and conditions will be made 

by the District Executive and the repre- 
sentative of the Company. 

On its part, the Company contends that 
the mining of “under coal” is an established 
practice in the Stellarton mines and that the 
present rates provide average earnings for the 
miners engaged in working in “under coal” 
which do not indicate any unusual conditions. 

The Company in its reply considers that 
the matter is covered by Section 17 of the 
agreement which reads as follows: 

It is agreed that during the life of this 
contract nothing shall be done to decrease 
the earning power of the employee or to 
increase the cost of production to the Com- 
pany; also, it is hereby understood that no 
custom or condition in effect at any mine 
ean be changed unless mutually agreed to 
by both parties to the contract. The Com- 
pany shall notify the district executive of 
any proposed change. 

The Union, in rebuttal, reasserts that “under 
coal” has not been worked before and that no 


‘rates for mining such coal are contained in 


the contract, and that the Company’s sub- 
mission in respect of equivalence of average - 
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earnings has no significance because “due to 
the under coal conditions much greater in- 
tensity of labour is required to achieve the 
same earnings as men working in virgin coal”. 

It is evident to us that the question is 
one of fact and that to arrive at any decision 
a careful examination of the physical factors 
involved and of the payroll records would be 
required. 

It is our understanding that the current 
agreement between the parties is now open 
for negotiation and after careful consideration 
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we have come to the conclusion, particularly 
in view of the revocation of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, P.C. 9384, that the 
issues in this case can best be left to the good 
sense of the Company and District 26 (both 
having first-hand knowledge of the facts) for 
equitable disposition through the process of 
collective bargaining. 

The application will be dismissed with that 
recommendation and Finding and Direction 
will issue accordingly. 

January 17, 1947. 


Re: Canadian Pacific Railway Company and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an application by the Brotherhood 
for an order requiring the Company to revise 
the existing collective agreement governing 
the services of clerical employees at station 
and yard offices on the Eastern Lines of the 
Company. In that agreement there is a clause 
setting forth the rates of pay for individuals 
entering clerical positions, who have had less 
than certain minimum length of service in 
clerical work. The Brotherhood now asks that 
the clause be substituted by a clause in point 
now existing in the agreement affecting similar 
occupational classifications engaged on the 
Company’s Western Lines. 

The revision proposed by the Brotherhood 
would have the effect of eliminating the pay- 
ment of probationary wage rates to inexperi- 
enced employees in all the Company’s occupa- 
tional classifications covered by the collective 
agreement for Eastern Lines, except for new 
occupational classifications that may be estab- 
lished from time to time. 

On behalf of the Company it was stated 
that the difference in this condition of em- 
ployment has existed between the Eastern 
Lines’ and Western Lines’ employees for more 
than twenty-five years; that attempts have 
been made to establish a one-system agree- 


ment, and that those attempts have so far 
failed. It was also submitted that a sub- 
stantial majority of the employees in tthe 
classification aforesaid are employed on 
Eastern Lines, and it would not be consistent 
with the purpose or intent of Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, to treat as ‘the prevail- 
ing condition that which was established as 
an exceptional condition for a minority of 
the group. Moreover, the Company pointed 
out that practices similar to ‘those specified 
in the Eastern Lines agreement governing 
the services of clerks and freight handlers are 
in force in respect of the large number of 
clerks engaged on both Eastern and Western 
Lines in the Company’s establishment. 

We have also ascertained that other rail- 
way companies in Canada have established 
the practice of paying probationary rates to 
similar occupational classifications under 
similar circumstances. 

In view of the foregoing we must find for 
the Company and dismiss the Brotherhood’s 
application. If there is to be uniformity 
throughout the system in the matter of the 
conditions of employment at issue in this 
case, it will have to be accomplished through 
negotiations between the parties. 


January 22, 1947. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 





Introduction 


pa Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In 
so far as these latter industries are concerned, 
each province can make its own decisions as 
to whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial -Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification Under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during the 
month of January. During the month the 
Board received two applications, held five hear- 
ings, issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing representatives, rejected four applications, 
ordered two representation votes, allowed the 
withdrawal of five applications and gave de- 
cisions in three appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Six applications for certification of bargain- 
ing representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below: 

(1) Mr. William Meecham and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen for road train con- 
ductors of the Canadian Pacific Company on 
its western lines. 

(2) Messrs. J.S. Thompson, J. M. Smith and 
Harry Sipes and the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
for the unlicensed personnel of the deck, 
engineroom, and steward’s departments of tugs 
and towboats operated by the Coastal Towing 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(3) Messrs. C.'T. Minor, F. J. Sale, J. H. 
Root, V. C. Phelan and F. G. Laroche and 
the National Harbours Board Employees’ 
Association for the employees of the National 
Harbours Board, Port Colborne, Ontario, in 
the electrical, mechanical and operational de- 
partments of the Port Colborne elevator. The 
superintendent, assistant superintendent, ac- 
countant, general foreman, assistant general 
foreman, loading foreman, unloading foreman, 
electrical foreman, weighmaster, assistant 
weilghmaster, clerk-timekeeper and_ stenog- 
raphers were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 

(4) Messrs. 'V. Black, J. Gagne, V. C. Phelan. 
and A. G. Ross and the National Harbours 
Board Employees’ Association of Montreal for 
the toll collectors employed by the National 
Harbours Board at the Jacques Cartier Bridge,. 
Montreal, P.Q. 

(5) Captains C. Gauthier and Joseph Ti. 
Ouellette and the Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation for the second officer and third 
officer employed by the Anticosti Shipping 
Company, Montreal, P.Q., on the SS. “Fleu-. 
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rus”. The first officer was excluded from the 
bargaining unit. 

(6) Messrs. T. McGregor, S. H. Eighteen, 
F. H. Gillespie, W. J. Smith and W. H. 
Thompson and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers for the clerical office staff of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Motive Power and Car 
Equipment, Canadian National Railwazs, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. The chief clerk, secre- 
tary and appropriation clerk were excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


(1) Order of Railway Conductors and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Eastern Lines), 
Montreal, PQ. (L.G. July 1946, p. $02). Fol- 
lowing the taking of a representation vote of 
the employees affected, the Board rejected the 
application for the reason that it was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees as 
required by the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations P.C. 1003. 


(2) Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106 International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers and Kingsway Trans- 
port Limited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G. October 
1946, p. 1419). The Board, following an investi- 
gation of the application, rejected the applica- 
tion for the reason that the unit specified 
therein was inappropriate as confined to the 
employees of the Montreal operations of the 
Company. 


(3) Order of Ratlway Conductors and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Western 
Lines), Monireal, P.Q. (L.G., August 1946, p. 
1052). Following the taking of a representa- 
tion vote of the employees affected, the Board 
rejected the application for the reason that it 
was not supported by a majority of the em- 
ployees as required by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations P.C. 1003. 


(4) Beverage Dispensers, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders International League of America 
Local 676 and Vancouver Hotel Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G. December 
1946, p. 1745). Following an investigation of 
the application, the Board rejected the appli- 
cation for the reason that the unit was not 
appropriate as confined to the employees 
affected. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


(1) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freighthandlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Midland Railway Company, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. (L.G. November 1946, p. 
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1558). Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Winnipeg, Manitoba, was ap- 
pointed by the Board to act as Returning 
Officer in a vote among employees in the 
freight shed, yard office, etc., including freight 
clerk, accountant and perishable freight in- 
spector of the Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. The chief clerk 
and the warehouse foreman checker were ex- 
cluded from the eligible voters’ list. 

(2) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freighthandlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (Clerks in Superintendent’s Office) 
Revelstoke, B.C. (L.G. November 1946, p. 
1559). Following consideration of the apph- 
cation, the Board appointed Mr. G. R. Currie, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Vancouver, B.C. 
to conduct a vote of the Clerks in the Super- 
intendent’s Office of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Revelstoke, B.C. The 
chief clerk, assistant chief clerk and super- 
intendent’s secretary were excluded from the 
eligible voters’ list. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


(1) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Branch 
Lines Limited (Tankers—Pine Branch, Elm 
Branch and Spruce Branch), Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G. February 1946, p. 175). On the request 
of the National Secretary of the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, the application for certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives on behalf 
of the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
three vessels of Branch Lines Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q. was withdrawn. 


(2) Canadian Seamen’s Union and Canadian 
Gypsum Company Limited, Windsor, N.S. 
(L.G., October 1946, p. 1419). The application 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
for the unlicensed personnel employed on the 
Company’s vessels was withdrawn on the re- 
quest of the National Secretary of the Cana- 
iadn Seamen’s Union. 

(3) Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers and Norman’s Transfer 
Limited, Cornwall, Ontario. (L.G. November 
1946, p. 1559). On the request of the Inter- 
national Representative of the Union, the 
application for certification on behalf of 
employees of the Company was withdrawn. 


(4) Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers and McNeil Transport 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G. November 
1946, p. 1559). The application for certification 
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of bargaining representatives for the employees 
of the Company was withdrawn on the request 
of the International representative of the 
Union. 


(5) Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers and Smith Transport 
Inmited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G. November 1946, 
p. 1559). On the request of the International 
Representative of the Union, the application 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
on behalf of the employees of the Company 
was withdrawn. 


(6) Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers and Taggarts Service 
Inmited, Montreal, P.Q. (L.G. November 
1946, p. 1559). The application for certifica- 
tion of bargaining representatives for em- 
ployees of the Company was withdrawn on 
the request of the International Representa- 
tive of the Union. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Month of January, 1947 


(1) Communications Unit No. 1 of the Feder- 
ation of Employee-Professional Engineers and 
Assistants on behalf of employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal, 
P.Q., employed as engineers in the Engineer- 
ing Department, Western Area, and the Plant 
Department Western Area (Engineering). 

(2) Western Association of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers Local No. 7 on behalf of 
certain employees of the Coal Valley Mining 
Company, Limited, Coal Valley, Alta. 


Decision of Board in Appeal Cases 


(1) Following a hearing, the Board granted 
leave to appeal but dismissed the appeal of 
the Claratel Cafe, Winnipeg, Manitoba, from 
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a decision of the Manitoba Wartime Labour 
Relations Board certifying Restaurant and 
Hotel Service Employees’ Union, Local 751 
as bargaining representatives for employees of 
the Claratel Cafe. 

After considering the matter, the Board 
reached the decision to grant leave to appeal 
but dismissed the appeal. 

Reasons for Judgment will be issued at a 
later date. 


(2) On January 15, the Board granted leave 
to appeal but dismissed the appeal of Local 
1064, United Steelworkers of America from a 
decision of the Nova Scotia Wartime Labour 
Relations Board certifying bargaining repre- 
sentatives on behalf of the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterer’s International Union, No. 2 
for bricklayers and their apprentices employed 
by the Sydney Steel Plant Division of Domin- 
ton Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, 
Sydney, NS. 

Following a hearing, the Board reached the 
decision to grant leave to appeal but dismissed 
the appeal. 

Reasons for Judgment will be issued at a 
later date. 


(3) Following a hearing, the Board granted 
leave to appeal but dismissed the appeal of 
the Cub Auzrcraft Corporation Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board certifying the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists as bargain- 
ing representatives for employees of the 
appellant Corporation. 

The Board reached the decision to grant 
leave to appeal but dismissed the appeal. 

Reasons for Judgment will be issued at a 
later date. 


Reasons for Judgment in Other Appeal Cases 


Reasons for judgment in two cases dealt 
with by the Board at its December sittings and 
summarized in the January 1947 issue of the 
Lasour GazerTe, are given below: 


Between Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company (Canadian Division), St. 
Catharines, Ontario, Appellant (Respondent) and United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, Local 529, Respondent (Peti- 


tioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from the decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board ordering a vote of 
employees of the appellant company on a 
petition for certification of bargaining repre- 


sentatives. 
are: 


The grounds of appeal advanced 


(1) that a prima facie case for a vote was not 
established ; 

(2) that the evidence did not establish that 
a majority of the employees were mem- 
bers of the union; 

(3) that the majority was made up in part 
of former members of other unions and © 
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discharged members of the armed forces 
3 who were given free union membership 
cards; 


(4) that the Ontario Board would not allow 


the company or its counsel to examine 
the cards, ledgers and records of ihe 
union; 

(5) that the result of the Ontario Board’s 
check, if any, which has not been dis- 
closed to the company, does rot sup- 
port the decision to take a vote; 

(6) that the request of company counsel to 
have union witnesses sworn and evidence 
transcribed should have been granted; 

(7) that bargaining representatives were not 
properly appointed. 


The records of the Ontario Board on this 
petition show that two checks were made by 
the investigating officer of that Board with 
respect to the membership strength of the 
respondent union among the employees in the 
proposed bargaining unit and against company 
payroll lists, such checks being made as of 
July 10, 1946, the date of the petition, and 
again as of August 12, 1946. The investi- 
gating officer, in reporting to the Ontario Board 
on the result of each such check, reported that 
a majority of the employees in the bargaining 
unit were members of the respondent union. 

The union states that while union initiation 
fees were waived in respect to several em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit who had been 
members of other unions or were war veterans, 
this is a common practice followed by the 
union and other unions and that although 
initiation fees were waived in these instances, 
union membership dues were not waived in 
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any instance and were paid in each instance 
by all employees in the bargaining unit who 
had been accepted as members of the union 
and shown in the union’s records as members. 

In view of the report of its investigating 
officer which was accepted by the Ontario 
Board, that Board was warranted in proceed- 
ing as it did in this case to order a vote of 
the employees in the bargaining unit. On this 
vote, the majority of employees in the har- 
gaining unit voted in favour of the respondent 
union. 

In the opinion of this Board, on the evidence 
furnished, the bargaining representalives were 
duly appointed. 

This Board has held on a number of occasions 
that company representatives have not a right 
to examine the membership records of a union 
on an application of this nature. Under the 
Regulations, the duty rests on the Board to 
make such examination as it deems advisable of 
union records and other relevant records in 
order to determine the merits of the petition. 
The company was afforded full opportunity of 
making representations and giving evidence 
before the Ontario Board with respect to the 
matters involved in the petition, as is pro- 
vided in the Regulations. 

In view of the foregoing, leave to appeal is 
granted but the appeal is dismissed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


J. L. G. Keocu, Esq., 
for the Appellant. 


R. Russet, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, January 14, 1947. 


Between Penmans Limited, Paris, Ontario, Appellant (Respondent) and 
United Textile Workers of America (A. F. of L.), Local 153, Respondent 
(Petitioner) and Harry Bauld Barrie, Respondent (Intervener). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Complin, Hills, Mosher, Picard 
and Taylor. 

Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
from an oral decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board permitting the respondent 
union to amend its petition for certification 
of bargaining representatives so as to limit 
the bargaining unit of employees affected to 
employees at the company plants at Paris, 
Ontario. 

The appellant company claims that the 
petition should have been rejected without 
further inquiry on the ground that on the 
face of it, the petition did not show that the 
Ontario Board had jurisdiction to deal with 
the same and on the further ground that on 
the basis of the statements contained in the 


petition, bargaining representatives had not 
been properly elected by the respondent union 
and the petition should have, in any event, 
been dismissed on this ground. 

At the present time, the Ontario Board has 
the petition under consideration and investiga- 
tion and no decision has as yet been made by 
that Board as to whether a vote of employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit should be 
directed or certification granted or the peti- 
tion dismissed. 

In the opinion of the Board, the application 
for leave to appeal is premature and is accord- 
ingly refused. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


N. L. Matruews, Hsq., for the Appellant. 
L. Ropack, Esq., for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, January 14, 1947. 
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Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 

provide conciliation machinery to attempt 
settlement of disputes where negotiations 
for an agreement following certification of bar- 
gaining representatives, or negotiations for the 
renewal of an existing agreement, have been 
unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Provin- 
cial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. A 
Conciliation Officer is then appointed to confer 
with the parties and endeavours to effect an 
agreement. If the Conciliation Officer is 
unable to bring about settlement of the matters 
in dispute and reports that in his views an 
agreement might be facilitated by the appoint- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation, a Board is 
then established by the Minister of Labour. 
The duty of such a Board is to endeavour to 
effect an agreement between the parties on the 
matters in dispute and to report its findings 
and recommendations to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During January, 1947, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the follow- 
ing cases: 

Aluminum Goods Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 2858, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Breithaupt Leather Co. Ltd., (Penetang 
Div.), Penetanguishene, Ont., and National 
Union of Shoe and Leather Workers (CCL). 
Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., and 
Lodge 271 International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 
Helpers of America, Local 144 United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen, Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of United States and Canada, Local 
568 International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and Local 116 Sheet Metal Workers’ 
International Association (AFL-TLCE). Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 

Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association, and 
Local No. 1 National Union of Firebosses. 
Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

The Grimsby Stove and Furnace Co., 
Grimbsy, Ont., and Local 805, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America (UA‘W- 
CIO), Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Grosch Felt Shoe Company, Stratford, Ont., 
and Local 798 Textile Workers’ Union of 


America (AFL-TLC). 
ciliation Officer. 

Huxley Cartage Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union, 
Winnipeg, Man. Mr. H. 8. Johnstone, Concil- 
lation Officer. 

Imperial Optical Company, Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Mr. Wm. Dunn, Con- 


Magazine Digest Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and Magazines Employees’ 
Guild (CCL). Mr. H Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 


National Light and Power Company, Moose 
Jaw, Sask:. and Local No. 1 Canadian Electrical 
Workers’ Union (CCL). Mr. H.S. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Parkhill Bedding Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 3414 United: Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). Mr. T. J. Williams, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Stovel Company Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 59 Stereotypers and Electrotypers 
Union (AFL-TLC). Mr. T. J. Williams, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Universal Fruit Company, Winnipeg, Man., 
and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. Mr. 
H. 8S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Company, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Local 501 International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union 
(CIO-CCL). Mr. G. R. Currie, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 
or Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations with the 
signing of an agreement or the withdrawal of 
the case: 

*Halifax Shipyards Limited (Halifax and 
Dartmouth Plants) and Locals No. 1 and No. 
13. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of Canada (CCL). Mr. H. 
R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Keystone Transports Ltd., Montreal, P.Q, 
and Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. 





* Tentative agreement upon working conditions was 
reached by the parties. A decision of the National War 
Labour Board in the matter of wage rates is pending. 
When the latter is issued the questions of both working 
conditions and wage rates will be submitted to the 
union’s membership for approval. 
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The 
C.K. Ya, 
International 
Workers (AFL-TLC). 
Conciliation Officer. 

Township of Tisdale, South Porcupine, Ont., 
and Timmins General Workers’ Union (CCL). 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Weidman Brothers Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 286 Retail Clerks International 
Protective Association (AFL-TLC). Mr. T. J. 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Western Canadian Greyhound Lines Limited, 
Calgary, Alta., and Division 1374 Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electrical Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL- 


Toronto Broadcasting Co. (Station 
Toronto, Ont., and Local 1446 
Brotherhood of Electrical 
Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 


TLC). Mr. H. 8S. Johnstone, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Winnipeg Electric Company, Winnipeg, 
Man,. and Winnipeg Electric Employees’ 


Federated Council (OBU). 
stone, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established but not fully constituted as 
follows: 

Insulation Products Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 265 International Chemical Workers’ 
Union (AFL-TLC). Mr. James Hutcheon, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Thermoid Mould & Tool Works, Welland, 
Ont., and Local 523 United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Mr. H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Fully Constituted 


The John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd. ‘The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between The John Bertram & Sons 


Mr. H. 8S. John- 
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Co. Ltd., Dundas, Ont., and Local 1740 Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (TLC) was 
fully constituted on January 9, 1947, with the 
appointment of Judge D. J. Cowan, Brantford, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board who was 
appointed in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. E. Macauley: Dillon, Toronto, and Mr. 
J. B. Ward, Montreal, P.Q., were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


John Duff & Sons, Ltd. The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between John Duff & Sons, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., and Local 320 United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL) was fully 
constituted on January 16, 1947, with the 
appointment of Judge H. E. Fuller, Welland, 
Ont., as Chairman of the Board who was 
appointed in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Mr. H. P. Frid, Hamilton,, Ont. and Mr. 
M..L. Mathews, Toronto, Ont., were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Lakeshore Mines Limited. The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Lakeshore Mines Limited, Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., and Local 240 International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 
was fully constituted on January 7, 1947, with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge J. P. 
Madden, Ottawa, Ont., as Chairman of the 
Board who was appointed in the absence of 
a recommendation from the. other two mem- 
bers of the Board. Mr. J. Beattie, Timmins, 
Ont., and Mr. G. Harris, Toronto, Ont., were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Boards of Conciliation 
are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 


Minister or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. ‘The 
following reports were received by the Min- 
ister of Labour during January. 


Report in Dispute Between 7 Taxi-Cab Companies (Emile Lanthier, Abraham 
' Linetsky, Paramount Service Enterprises Ltd., Abe Anderson, Arthur 
C. Humphries, Samuel Kantor, Harpin Taxi Service), Montreal, P.Q., 

and Local No. 4, Taxi-Cab Drivers’ Union (AFL-TLC). 


On January 24, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 


‘tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 


Honourable Mr. Justice C. E. Guerin, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation by the 
other two members of the Board, Mr. P. 
Meriot of Montreal and Mr. J. 8S. Spector, 


K.C., also of Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 
The above-mentionel Board of Conciliation, 


appointed by the Minister of Labour to act 
in respect of disputes between the above 
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parties, held its first sitting at the Court House 
in Montreal, on January 8, 1947 and again 
sat on the 9th, 10th, 11th, 13th, 14th, 15th of 
January 1947. 


The Union filed a draft of a collective agree- 
ment as Exhibit P-I and the parties above 
mentioned discussed each clause before the 
Board. 


Many clauses have been accepted without 
amendment and others after amendment. 
Some other clauses were added by consent of 
the parties. 

The present decision is thus unanimous. The 
clauses of the draft hereafter recited have been 
all accepted by the parties interested. 

The present Board of Conciliation is con- 
sequently of unanimous opinion and recom- 
mends that the parties in this case accept and 
enter into the collective agreement which 
reads as follows: 


ARTICLE ,I—RECOGNITION 


Section 1—The Company (or employer) 
recognizes the Union as the collective bargain- 
ing representative of the employees, the Union 
having been certified by the proper authority. 


Section 2—The employer agrees that he will 
io nothing to prevent members from becom- 
ing and remaining members in good standing 
of the Union. 


Section 3—Upon the written request of each 
member employee, the employer agrees to 
deduct union contributions from such member 
employee once each month and to send this 
money to the Secretary of the Union. The 
besa request shall be in the following 
orm: 


“IT the undersigned request and authorize 
my employer to deduct from my first pay 
at the beginning of each month the sum of 
two dollars ($2.00) and to remit same to 
Rie odats. sa ete tinct iets Seen such deductions shall 
continue until the expiry of the present 
agreement unless and until I give notice to 
you in writing cancelling this authorization. 


ARTICLE J[I—Hours or WorkK 


Section 1—The standard work day shall be 
ten (10) hours and the standard work week 
shall be sixty (60) hours. 


ARTICLE III—VAcATIONS 


Section 1—Vacations shall be paid for in 
accordance with Ordonnance No. 3 of Mini- 
mum Wage Act of the Province of Quebec. 


ARTICLE JV—WAGES 


Section 1—Kach regular employee shall be 
ud bd a minimum wage as provided by 
aw. 


ARTICLE V—GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


Section 1—Definition: A grievance shall be 
considered as a complaint from the employer 
or employee arising out of the interpretation 
and application of this agreement. 
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Dismissal for just cause shall not be a 
grievance. 

Dismissal without cause shall constitute a 
grievance. 


Section 2—To mutually determine and dis- 
pose of a grievance, a representative designated 
by the employer shall meet with a representa- 
tive designated by the Union to find a mutual 
solution in the shortest possible time. 

Failing to settle the grievance in question, 
the two representatives shall call upon the 
provincial ministry of Labour to appoint a 
third impartial party. Then the said three 
persons shall constitute themselves as an arbi- 
tration board whose decision shall be final 
and binding. 


ARTICLE VI—STRIKES AND LocK-OuTS 
Section 1—There shall be no strikes or lock- 


‘outs for the term of this agreement. 


ARTICLE VII—-UNIFORMS AND UNION LABELS 


Section 1—If the employer desires uniforms, 
the question of uniforms shall be considered 
jointly and settled under Article V, failing 
agreement. 


ARTICLE VIII—DvRATION OF AGREEMENT 


Section 1—This agreement shall be effective 
as of the date of signature and shall terminate 
after a period of one year. It shall be 
renewed automatically if one or the other 
party or both do not serve notice of cancel- 
lation or amendment thirty (30) days before 
the expiring date. 


ARTICLE I[X—DeEpOSIT AS SECURITY 


Section 1—Each employee must deposit the 
sum of $25.00 at the time of employment to be 
retained as security against failure to remit 
receipts. This deposit shall be made In Trust 
in a joint account in the name of employer and 
the Union or their respective representatives. 
The Trustees are hereby instructed to remit to 
the employer any deficiency in receipts which 
may be established. 

In case of dispute, the matter shall be 
decided in accordance with grievance procedure 
herein outlined. 

If there is no deficiency, the deposit or any 
balance thereof shall be returned to the em- 
ployee when his employment is terminated. 


The Board unanimously wishes to put on 
record its appreciation of the assistance given 
to it by parties interested and the able and 
courteous manner in which the representatives 
of employers and Union have presented their 
cases and the way in which they have con- 
ducted themselves before the Board. 


(Sdg.) Pauu Mertior, 


Member. 

(Sgd.) J. J. Spector, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) C. E. Guerin, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
Division 279, Amalgamated Association of Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 


On January 16, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 

Mr. J. H. Stitt, Chairman, appointed by the 
Minister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation by the other two members 
of the Board, Col. L. P. Sherwood and Mr. 
A. H. Lieff, both of Ottawa, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


A Conciliation Board composed of James 
H. Stitt, Barrister, Chairman; L. P. Sherwood, 
Barrister, Employer’s Nominee; and A. H. 
Lieff, Barrister, Employees’ nominee, all of 
Ottawa, Ontario, appointed by you for the 
purpose met and considered representations 
concerning a dispute between the above em- 
ployer and its employees. 

Six meetings were held including public 
hearings in the Board Room of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Confederation Building, 
Ottawa on November 6, 7 and 19, 1946. 

The Company was represented by Allan 
T. Lewis, Vice-President; David N. Gill, 
General Manager; and A. Warwick Beament, 
K.C., Counsel; and the employees by J. A. 
Robinson, President; Wesley Waddell, Secre- 
tary; and A. Brisbois, Treasurer of Division 
279 of the Union and Walter Wall a member 
of the General Executive Board of the Union. 


Throughout the hearings a generous spirit 
of good-will and desire to co-operate was 
manifested on the part of representatives of 
the Company and Union alike and an agree- 
ment executed 3lst December is delivered to 
you herewith. 


The two most contentious issues arose out of 
demands by the Union for a Union shop with 
a check-off and the establishment of a super- 
annuation fund. 


During the negotiations the Union signified 
its willingness to accept a voluntary revocable 
check-off. To this the Company subsequently 
consented and relative provisions are incor- 
porated in the agreement. 


As to superannuation, the Union stressed the 
desirability of provision being made for em- 
ployees on reaching the age when they have 
to be released from employment and stated 


that in practically every city in Canada a 
superannuation scheme is in force for the 
benefit of Street Railway employees. 

It was common ground that a large portion 
of the employees of this Company being in 
the higher age groups the institution of such 
a fund would be very costly. At the present 
time the employees include 123 over sixty 
years, 77 over sixty-five years and 65 over 
sixty-seven years. Many who are too old to 
operate a car or bus are maintained in less 
strenuous employment and it was agreed that 
the Company had always adopted a humane 
policy in endeavouring to find suitable work 
for the aged employees. 

On the part of the Company a sympathetic 
attitude was manifested towards the desire for 
security of its employees in old age. It was 
stated that, through the years of depression, 
finances would not permit the establishment 
of a superannuation fund and that during the 
war, when there was a very considerable in- 
crease in the volume of traffic, taxes, particu- 
larly income and excess profits taxes, had 
absorbed the greater part of the increased 
revenue. The fact was also brought out that 
fares are fixed by contract with the City of 
Ottawa and can only be increased by consent 
of the municipality and possible order of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. A com- 
parison was made by the Company of its 
condition and that of a municipally owned 
and operated corporation such as the Toronto 
Transportation Commission. It was stated that 
the latter paid no municipal and in particular 
no income and excess profits taxes and had 
accummulated during the war years a surplus 
over seventy million dollars, while the Ottawa 
Electric Company had paid in one year alone 
a sum in excess of nine hundred thousand an 
amount in itself sufficient to establish a super- 
annuation scheme for its employees. 

Thus was revealed through the rigidity of 
contract and the incidence of taxation, muni- 
cipal, provincial and federal, a condition which 
operates heavily against private ‘as compared 
with Government or municipal enterprises. 
It renders unlikely a scheme of desirable 
superannuation for the employees constituting 
the personnel of the private company. Inci- 
dentally, it illustrates the inequalities affecting 
labour as well as capital resulting from the 
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operation, in the same field, of private enter- 
prise subject to burdensome taxation and of 
municipal, provincial and federal Governments 
and their-emanations operating free of taxes. 


It was agreed between the parties that a 
committee representative of the Company and 
Employees should be set up to further study 
the question of a pension plan. In view of 
that arrangement and of the foregoing con- 
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siderations the Board makes no recommenda- 
tions as to superannuation. 


Ottawa, Ontario, January 15, 1947. 
(sgd.) James H. Srirt, 


Chairman. 
(sgd.) A. H. Lierr, 

Member. 
(sgd.) L. P. Suerwoop, 

Member. 


Report of Board of Conciliation in Dispute Between Canadian Industries 
Limited (Copper Cliff Works, General Chemicals Division), Copper 
Cliff, Ontario and the International Union of Mine, Mill — 
and Smelter Works, Local 598 


On January 31, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, of Toronto, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on the 
joint recommendation of the nominees of the 
employer and employees respectively, Mr. 
Gerald H. Brown and Mr. E. B. Jolliffe, K.C., 
of Ottawa and Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey MircHetu, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with the above dispute begs to make 
its final report. 

The Board met the parties in Toronto on 
September 18, heard evidence concerning the 
dispute, and made a recommendation to them; 
namely, that the agreement under which the 


parties were operating should be extended for 
another three months and that the Company 
apply to the National War Labour Board for 
approval of the revised wage rates under con- 
sideration. This recommendation was made 
by the Board in order that a period of three 
months would permit further and dispassionate 
discussion of the union security issue on which 
the parties had hitherto failed to agree. This 
recommendation was accepted by the parties. 
At the expiration of the three months, the 
Board was duly notified that the Union and 
Company had further agreed to an extension 
of the current agreement to June 5, 1947. The 
dispute for which the Board was appointed is, 
therefore, ended. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Epwarp B. Jo.uirre, 
Employees’ Nominee. 
(Sgd.) Grratp H. Brown, 
Employer’s N ominee, 


Activities Under the Conciliation and Labour Act and 
Order in Council P.C. 4020 


O FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 11 industrial dis- 
putes during the month of January, involv- 
ing 12,179 workpeople employed in 28 separate 
establishments. Of these, 4 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 7 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of December 31, and received further atten- 
tion in January. These disputes were dealt 
with under tthe provisions of the Conciliation 
and Labour Act and under Order in Council 
P.C, 4020. They were thus distinct from and 
in addition to the Conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia and Albenta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario and work in 
close collaboration with the Provincial Con- 
ciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, NB., 
represents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Industrial 
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‘Relations Branch and the Director of the 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated in 
Ottawa. 
Industries 

MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 


Goal Mintie® macttiks.. var PETRA LaS) 2 
MANUFACTURING 
MetalUProdticts® NTSUGLY 30, Ae Aah 2 
TRANSPORTATION AND Pusiic UTmities 
Loetal ‘and’ *Highwayl.’. 2. PP. ees 3 
Electricity and Gas (mainly public 
THT INIeS FOP EISG SURO RI OE, MIT IGE 1 
SERVICE 
Public’ Adniinistration, vo. 2e@ ak. 1 
Business’ “and Pérsonal)?)). e000... 1 
Evecrric Light AND POWER 
(not including undertakings mainly 
public Matiinttess ih! . Ose een 1 
Nature of Dispute or Situation 
Sinike coragtockout.us. «hoeocdnte. . ast 1 
Threatened strike or lockout......... 1 
(aMbroverst... .arideiliance os Jo. eek im 3 
Wrovtrationsan. de sdweold sa. od sia «dais 2 
Request for services of Commis- 
MONS} a. mown awl. edd aaol.venndevr 4 
Predominant Cause or Object 
THCTERSEO WALES: vee heat: cere az 
Increased wages and other changes... 1 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
HIE CONGIUIONGS re. etaee dee eee } 
Discharge of workers for union mem- 
DETER EOF TACULVICY ot we. dale ok ne eet 5 
Discharge of workers (other than in 
connection with union activity and 
including refusal to reinstate)..... 1 
yi ibs) Soh Cris apse Macs Eun: Omcd gh alain re Leila t 1 
Disposition 
Decision rendered in arbitration..... 1 
I.D.1I. Commissioner appointed under 
Scomonus e122 2cd020, 00) . 9% 2 
Written statement terminating situa- 
PIO, PI 4 HO MOTRIN 2 0... UDP. 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off.......... 3 
Disposition pending sis ik. 4 
Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation............. 1 
ELC OD Le cee: » wal > boat nactereare «eck 1 
Administrative action. ......s...e0.e0¢ 1 
TUAVOHIE AION (OU nas. « aise? « aurea es 
Bet enients PENNE. Sa. hede ws hesirees Ge 5 
Brief summaries of the cases of chief 


interest follows:— 

Jewellery Products Workers, Toronto, Ont. — 
It was reported in the December issue of the 
‘Lasour Gazette (p. 1766) that the Acting 
‘Minister of Labour had appointed His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, of Brampton, Ont., as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner to 
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investigate a charge that Coro (Canada) 
Limited, of Toronto, had dismissed two em- 
ployees because of Union activity on behalf 
of the Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Helpers’ International Union, Local 19. The 
Commissioner reported that careful and full 
consideration of the whole of the evidence 


convinced him that the charge against the 


Company had not been proved. 

Coal Miners, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick—During January the Minister of Labour 
and senior officers of the Department devoted 
much time and effort to an attempt to prevent 
a general strike of coal miners in the Mari- 
time Provinces which threatened as a result 
of a miscellany of demands made upon coal 
mine operators in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick by District No. 26 of the United 
Mine Workers of America. The Union had 
announced that its members would not work 
after the expiration of its collective agree- 
ments on January 3lst unless before that time 
new agreements were reached incorporating 
numerous concessions, or whatever modifica- 
tions of its demands might be agreed upon 
through collective bargaining. The strike com- 
menced at midnight on January 3lst* when 
the first of more than 13,000 miners failed to 
report for work at the properties of some 17 
companies, closing down about 50 pits. Three 
days later the men went back to work on 
instructions of the District Executive of the 
Union in order to permit further negotiations 
under the guidance of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour. 

The strike had its origin in demands involv- 
ing wages, hours and other matters formu- 
lated at a District Convention of the Union 
held at Truro in the latter part of October 
and early November. The demands included 
payment of an increase of $2.50 per day for 
all employees and, in addition, a 15 per cent 
increase on all rates for cutting, boring, shoot- 
ing and loading coal; payment of time and 
one-half rates for any work over 40 hours in 
one week or 8 hours in one day; payment of 
double time rates for shifts worked on Sta- 
tutory holidays and Sundays; straight time 
pay for Statutory holidays when not worked; 
payment of a royalty of 15 cents per ton 
to be used for tthe establishment of a pen- 
sion scheme; inclusion of a union shop clause 
in all collective agreements held by the 
Union; and commencement of the day shift 
at 8 a.m. with the hours of labour of other 
shifts to be adjusted accordingly. 


*In advance of the Union’s deadline about 
1.750 miners employed at two collieries at 
Glace Bay failed to report for work on morn- 
ing shifts on January 31st. 
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The Union also decided to conduct a “provi- 
sional” strike vote of its membership within 
4 weeks after the Convention. It was stated 
that the authority to call a strike, if granted, 
would be invoked only if, in the opinion of 
the District Officers, a satisfactory settlement 
of the wage demands could not be obtained 
and if it was “reasonable and feasible” to call 
out the men at the time the collective agree- 
ments expired. The strike vote was conducted 
on November 26. It was reported that over 
7,000 Union members voted in favour of a 
strike if a satisfactory settlement could not be 
obtained, while some 1,550 opposed such action. 

The District Executive of the Union con- 
centrated its efforts to secure acceptance of 
its demands upon the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, and other coal subsidiaries of 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
disregarding the smaller operators both in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Negotia- 
tions between representatives of the Union 
and of the Dominion Coal Company and 
associated companies took place at four meet- 
ings between November 28th and January 4th. 

The management of the companies main- 
tained that the demands of the Union were 
quite beyond the ability of the industry to 
meet. Since 1939 wage rates in the coal 
industry in Eastern Canada had increased 
considerably more than those of other in- 
dustries. Previous increases had not resulted 
in greater production, but, on the contrary, 
the output per man-shift had fallen in an 
alarming manner. There had been a drop of 
41 per cent in the output per man-shift in the 
Dominion Coal Company’s mines, and pro- 
duction was only about 14 tons per man per 
day on the average, which was 1 ton below 
the output of prewar years. There had also 
been a signal increase in absenteeism. In 
view of these circumstances, the companies 
made a counter-proposition to the Union 
involving an increase to all classifications of 
workers of $1.00 per day provided that an 
increase in production was achieved. The in- 
crease was offered in amounts of 10 cents for 
every 10 per cent of the production increase 
required to reestablish prewar output levels. 
In addition, the companies asked the Union to 
agree to certain alterations in existing col- 
lective agreements which the companies 
claimed would tend to curb absenteeism and 
to remove certain “objectionable practices” 
which had been accentuated during war 
years. Finally, the companies demanded that 
the Union negotiate wage rates for mechanized 
mining, stating that this type of work would 
become effective within the next few months. 
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The Union representatives took the’ posi- 
tion that, as they were not in a position 
to manage the operation of the mines, and 
had no intention of attempting to do so, 
they could not accept the offer of a wage 
increase which was contingent upon production 
being increased. 

Negotiations were broken off between the 
parties and on January 7 the District Officers 
advised the officers and members of local 
unions in writing that negotiations had failed 
and that unless the local unions were notified 
otherwise there would be no extension of the 
existing collective agreements beyond January 
31, 1947 and that the membership was notified 
to “govern themselves accordingly”. The 
Union also announced that the operators had 
refused to join with its representative in 
making a request to the Federal Department 
of Labour for a conference. 

On January 9 the Federal Minister of 
Labour proposed to the parties that the 
differences between them should be referred 
to a Board of Conciliation. He undertook to 
establish such a Board at once if the Union 
officers and the general manager of coal 
operations for the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation would submit nominations of 
Board members. A nomination was received 
on behalf of the employers but, the Union 
replied that it felt that a Conciliation Board 
would be ineffective. On January 11 the 
Minister of Labour made an announcement 
in which he regretted that the Union did not 
see fit to acquiesce in his proposal of a 
Conciliation Board and pointed out that the 
provisions of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations prohibited strikes or lockouts 
until such conciliation procedure had been 
tried and a Conciliation Board had made its 
report. 

When other attempts to break the deadlock 
between the parties failed, the Minister of 
Labour invited representatives of the parties 
to come to Ottawa on January 21 for a 
general discussion of the situation. <A pre- 
liminary joint conference was convened on 
January 22 between the parties and the Min- 
ister of Labour and other officers of the 
Department, the District Officers of the Union 
being accompanied by an assistant to the 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America from headquarters in Washington. 
The parties agreed to conduct further negotia- 
tions and conferred alone for a day and a 
half. The Union agreed to reduce its demand 
for a general wage increase from $2.50 per 
day to $1.40 per day, and to payment of 8 
cents per ton to be used for the creation of 
a Welfare Fund, and an arrangement under 
which 5 per cent of the labour cost of pro- 
duction would be set aside by the companies 
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for the purpose of creating a Pension Fund. 
It was understood that the miners themselves 
would make a contribution to the Pension 
Fund, but the amount of the latter was not 
specified. The companies insisted that the 
only way in which they could carry on success- 
fully and pay any increase was by increasing 
production to something near the pre-war 
level. 

A further conference was then held between 
the parties and representatives of the Depart- 
ment. Discussion took place regarding col- 
lateral issues such as price controls and gov- 
ernmental subsidy policies, as well as the 
demands of the Union. No agreement was 
reached and at the conclusion of the Con- 
ference, the Minister of Labour again urged 
that his offer to establish a 3-man Conciliation 
Board be accepted by both parties. The 
Union adhered to its previous position that 
it preferred direct bargaining, and the repre- 
sentatives of management and the miners 
departed. 

When it became obvious that the deadlock 
could not be broken by ordinary means, the 
Minister of Labour on January 29 appointed 
the Hon. Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll** of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, as an Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commission under the 
provisions of Section.8 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4020 to endeavour to negotiate a settle- 
ment in respect of the four major comapnies. 
The Commissioner was instructed to report 
back to the Minister within 14 days or such 
longer period as might be authorized. In 
notifying the parties of this action, the 
Minister again pointed out that any stoppage 
of work by the miners would violate the law. 

As indicated above, a general strike became 
effective on February 1. However, on Feb- 
ruary 2 the Union reconsidered its posi- 
tion and announced that “owing to recent 
developments in the present wage situation 
and after consultation with the representa- 
tive of the International Headquarters, we 
are instructing our membership to resume 
work at midnight, Monday, February 3, until 
February 15, during which time the present 
contract will be extended.” 

Further negotiations were promptly initiated 
by the Commissioner and were still proceeding 
as the Lasour GAZETTE went to press. 


Steelworkers, Hamilton, Ont—Reference 
was made in the November, 1946, issue of 
the Lasour GazeTre (p. 1575), to a dispute 
between The Steel Company of Canada, 


**Hon. Mr. Justice Carroll was the Chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Coal, the report 
of which was tabled in the House of Commons 
on January 31 following a 2-year study of the 
economic condition of the coal industry. 
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Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and the United 
Steelworkers of America, relating to the 
refusal of the Company to reinstate some 
24 employees who had been convicted in the 
courts of various offences connected in some 
way with the 1946 strike in the basic steel 
industry. The dispute hinged on the inter- 
pretation of the terms of the strike settle- 
ment, which provided that employees would 
be reinstated without discrimination against 
them for having participated in the strike. 

On December 7, the Acting Minister of 
Labour appointed His Honour Judge Ian M. 
Macdonell as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner under the provisions of Section 
8 of Order in Council P.C. 4020 to investigate 
the situation and make recommendations 
which might enable the parties to dispose of 
the controversy. The report of the Commis- 
sioner, which was received on January 17, 
stated in part: 

“The issue in dispute is a very simple one. 
After a protracted strike during the months 
of July, August and September, 1946, the 
parties arrived at a settlement, as a result 
of which the employees returned to work. 
This settlement was finally brought about by 
an interchange of telegrams between Mr. 
C. H. Millard, representing the Union, and 
Mr. F. B. Kilbourne, in his capacity as 
Controller appointed by the Government. In 
his telegram of September 27 Mr. Millard 
said: ‘It is understood re all plants men will 
be returned to work without discrimination,’ 
In his reply Mr. Kilbourne said: ‘Definitely 
understood there will be no discrimination 
against men for having taken part in the 
strike,’ 

“Subsequently, the Company refused to 
take back to work certain employees who had 
been convicted in the Criminal Courts of 
offences against the criminal law arising 
during the continuance of the strike. 

“Both parties place a different interpreta- 
tion upon the extracts from the telegrams 
mentioned, the Union contending that these: 
men are being discriminated against as a 
result of the strike, and the Company con- 
tending they are not being discriminated 
against for having taken part in the strike 
but for being criminal offenders. 

“At the outset it seemed to me that it 
would be idle to try and place a strict legal 
interpretation upon the agreement of settle- 
ment concluded between the parties. I have 
not the slightest doubt that both parties 
intended the agreement to have the effect 
now urged by each; and it seems to me it 
would be quite illogical to find such and such 
an agreement was in fact concluded. 

“In the first place, my desire was if possible 
to conciliate the dispute and some time was 
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spent with the parties, in the absence of 
Counsel, to try and bring this about. Unfor- 
tunately, the parties seemed to consider 
themselves unable to compromise for reasons 
which appeared to them sufficient, and no 
compromise to the dispute has been possible. 
This is perhaps not to be wondered at, as 
there had been several attempts to conciliate 
before the matter reached my hands. 

“Subsequently, I decided it would be neces- 
sary for me to find out in detail the nature 
of the offences complained of and report the 
circumstances and endeavour to make such 
recommendations as might seem proper. The 
parties were most co-operative in supplying 
me with statements of facts with regard to 
the occurrences complained of, and there is 
little difference between them as to what 
actually occurred in each case. Briefs were 
also submitted. 

“In view of the conclusion I have arrived 
at, I think it would be proper at this stage 
to state that in my opinion the merits of the 
strike have nothing to do with the present 
dispute. Prior to the strike an Order in 
Council was passed (P.C. 2091, dated 10th 
July, 1946) which provided that it was the 
duty of all employees to continue employ- 
ment until the authority of the Controller 
was revoked. It seems clear then that every- 
one who went on strike was definitely dis- 
obeying the law by that act alone. Although 
it is not my desire at this time to go into 
the details of the strike and comment upon 
the merits of the actions of either party, I 
think I should point out that the Company, 
as it had a perfect right to do in law, decided 
to continue to operate its plant with a number 
of employees who did not desire to strike. It 
is quite clear from what was related to me 
by both sides that what is known as ‘mass 
picketing’ was invoked as a policy by the 
union officials, to prevent egress and ingress 
of employees and supplies etc. While I am 
quite certain the union officials, as they said, 
- tried in every way to minimize violence and 
prevent injury, it is nevertheless apparent that 
employees on the picket lines had orders to 
resort to sufficient force to carry out the policy 
of the Union. This, of course, was obviously 
against the law. I wish to make it perfectly 
elear that neither the policy or the actions of 
the Union is intended to be condoned by any- 
thing in this report. It is certainly not my 
intention or desire to set such a precedent. If 
violence and mass picketing are the proper 
means to employ in labour disputes, then the 
law should be changed by democratic means 
to prevent them. At the present time there 
can be no doubt of their illegality, and mass 
defiance of the authorities by means of numbers 
constitutes nothing less than insurrection. 
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“Tt is, however, clear that neither the Com- 
pany nor the employees who remained within 
the plant received sufficient protection from 
the proper law enforcement officers, and the 
striking employees were able to carry out the 
policy described above for a considerable 
length of time. Owing to the magnitude of 
the strike this is perhaps not to be wondered 
at. It therefore seems to me that a number 
of persons convicted were mere victims of 
circumstances which could have involved all 
Union members participating. Their arrests 
in many cases arose from the fact that they 
were ‘in the front line’ and involved the few 
occurrences in which police officers in the 
vicinity chose to intervene, or when criminal 
informations were laid. In view of the fact 
that ‘peace has been declared’ between the 
Company and the Union, it appears that by 
taking back to work many hundreds who it 
is known must have been guilty of criminal 
acts, the Company has to some extent at least 
condoned their offences. Im view of the fact 
that many of the men are respectable citizens, 
with nothing against their character, and who 
have been in the employ of the Company for 
many years, I do not think it is equitable in 
view of all the circumstances that these men 
should be deprived of their means of liveli- 
hood in addition to paying the penalty of 
their crimes by serving jail terms and pay- 
ment of fines. On the other hand, there are 
certain of the offences which went much 
further and indicate a degree of moral turpi- 
tude, brutality, or recklessness, involving a 
type of individual no employer should be 
asked to take into its employ. Although it is 
not easy to do so, I shall therefore outline the 
cases and attempt to draw a line between the 
different offences, and the men involved, dif- 
ferentiating between those whose offences 
might be said to be confined to illegal picket- 
ing, and those guilty of more serious crimes.” 

The Commissioner then analysed the: cir- 
cumstances surrounding the case of each of 
the persons involved. In fifteen instances he 
reported that he thought the man should be 
ve-employed, but that the Company should 
not be asked to re-employ four others. With 
regard to two other men whose cases had not 
finally been disposed of in the courts, he 
advised that the results of their trials should 
be the guide in the matter of their re-employ- 
ment. 

In concluding his report, the Commissioner 
stated : . 

“While none of the above offences could be 
called trivial, I feel that for the reasons indi- 
cated, and particularly in the interests of 
future harmony in the plant, that the men 
indicated should be given an opportunity of 
re-employment forthwith. It should be made 
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clear that I do not recommend reinstatement 
involving as it would arrears of pay. I do 
think, however, that the men should be 
restored to the same seniority and benefits to 
which they were entitled at the date they 
went on strike.” 
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The report of the Commissioner was 
released to the interested parties but at the 
end of the period under review the Depart- 
ment had not been notified as to the final 
outcome. 


Strike After Conciliation Board Procedure Under Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations 


Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, P.Q. 


HE November, 1946, issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE contained the report of the Board 
of Conciliation established by the Minister of 
Labour to inquire into matters in dispute 
between Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, 
P.Q., and its employees, represented by Local 
688 of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). Except 
for dissent by the employer’s nominee on a 
voluntary revocable check-off recommended 
by the majority, the report was unanimous. 
When the recommendations of the report 
were submitted to the workers at meetings of 
the Union they were accepted without opposi- 
tion. The Company notified the Department 
of Labour that although it could not accept in 
full the terms of settlement recommended by 
the Board it hoped that further meetings 
arranged between its representatives and the 
bargaining committee of the Union would 
resolve the matters still obstructing the sign- 
ing of a new collective agreement. However, 
the meetings proved abortive and a strike 
vote was taken by the Union. The result was 
reported by union officials as being 496 to 21 
in favour of strike action. 

In an effort to avert the imminent work 
stoppage an Industrial Relations Officer of the 
Department journeyed to Noranda to confer 
with the parties. He reported that his discus- 
sions with the representatives of the Company 
and the Union had been unavailing as a com- 
plete impasse had been reached on the issues 
of union security and wages. At that stage 
of the dispute the union was demanding a 
wage increase of 16 cents an hour and the 
check-off. The company, on the other hand, 
was offering 10 cents and was uncompromising 
in its opposition to the check-off. 

On November 22 the mines were struck, 
halting all production operations. However, 
by agreement with the union, no attempt was 
made to prevent office and management staff 
having access to administration buildings. 

After 13 days of the strike had elapsed 
another attempt was made by the Department 
to bring the parties together, and high officials 
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of both the Company and the Union con- 
ferred in Ottawa with Dr. Arthur MacN amara, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and other officials 
of the Department of Labour. 

Negotiations were resumed in Toronto on 
December 10 but failed to bring about a 
settlement. On January 21, 1947, the Depart- 
ment made another attempt to conciliate 
the dispute when it again invited representa- 
tives of the Company and the Union to 
convene in Ottawa. 

During the course of this conference, over 
which the Honourable Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, presided, a proposal that 
an increase of 14 cents per hour be granted 
upon return to work, seven cents of which 
would be retroactive to February 7, 1946, was 
refused by the Company. The Company indi- 
cated that it would be prepared to readjust 
its most recent wage offer of 10 cents per 
hour effective November 1 with a retroactive 
increase of seven cents to May 16, only if the 
Union was prepared to drop the question of 
check-off. ; 

Departmental representatives thereupon 
suggested that, assuming a settlement of the 
wage question could be achieved, other dis- 
puted matters be subject to further negotia- 
tion after work was resumed, and to facilitate 
such action the Minister of Labour would 


appoint an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission. 
The Company rejected this suggestion. 


Union representatives stated that they did not 
insist upon resolution of the union security 
question before resumption of work and were 
willing to discuss wages alone, providing the 
Government immediately appointed a Com- 
mission to conciliate the other issues. They 
also emphasized their desire for a Commission 
in any event. To this latter idea the Com- 
pany representatives voiced no _ objection 
although they stressed the fact that their 
attitude upon the question of check-off was 
unalterable. 

In consequence, 
Honourable 


after consultation with 
Antonio Barrette, Minister of 
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Labour for the Province of Quebec, the. Minis- 
ter of Labour appointed Honourable Mr. Jus- 
tice Oscar L. Boulanger of Quebec City as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
under Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 
4020. 

As the Lasour GAZETTE went to press, a 
settlement was reported, details of which will 
be given in next month’s issue. In brief, the 
terms of settlement provide for an increase in 
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wages of 10 cents per hour, effective May 16, 
1946, with a further 3 cents per hour from 
November 1, 1946, facilities for collection of 
union dues on property adjacent to the mine 
on two afternoons per month and the return 
of all workers without discrimination, the 
Company to make every effort to complete 
the return to work within 14 days of settle- 
ment of the strike. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. I 


Summary of Decision 


REPORT has been received covering 

the case heard by the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 in Montreal on 
December 10, 1946. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the several railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations. It has power to 
determine all differences arising between the 
railway companies and the members of any 
of the six railway brotherhoods “including the 
interpretation of wage schedules or agreements 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively.” 


This agreement was supplemented by a 
Post-War Agreement continuing the Board’s 
functions entered into April 15, 1921. The 
text of the Post-War Agreement was published 
in the Board’s ninth triennial report, dated 
September 30, 1945, together with changes in 
the personnel of the Board and a tabular 
summary of the cases adjusted during the 
preceding three-year period. 


The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railways and six representatives of labour, 
one from each of the following Railway 
Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway 
Shop Labourers. 


Case No. 553—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers 


The joint statement of facts disclosed that 
the dispute centred upon the refusal of an 
engineer in the switching service to conform 
to an assignment of duty made by the Com- 
pany. Following a temporary leave the em- 
ployee became aware of the intent to change 


the time of his shift assignment from the 
7.50 to 3.50 p.m. worked at the time of his 
commencement of leave. The day previous to 
his scheduled return to work he stated to his 
Locomotive Foreman that he would not return 
to work until the 7.50 assignment was restored. 
A claim for time lost of 43 days totalling 4,644 
miles, was eventually made on behalf of the 
employee. During the period involved in the 
claim no booking for duty was made at any 
time. 

There was no schedule agreement that pre- 
vented changing the assignments as was done 
and a 6.30 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. assignment could 
have been taken at any time desired. 

The employee’s contention was that the 
regulations governing conditions of assignment 
provided two choices per year (spring and 
fall) to the men, who were entitled to remain 
on chosen assignments until the following 
change, unless assigned to some other job by 
a subsequent bulletin. 

It was maintained by the Railway that no 
schedule rule prevented the changing of the 
starting time of an assignment, providing it was 
in accordance with schedule rules, or the can- 
cellation of any particular shift or assignment 
considered unnecessary. Also, it was claimed, 
the schedule did not restrict engineers in the 
switching service to a particular type of equip- 
ment as was contended by the employee and 
proferred as a reason for not returning to 
work. 

The claim for absent time was presented 
shortly after the employee’s return to work 
which immediately raised the question of em- 
ployment status because of the time absent 
without leave. Discussions with the Chairman 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
ensued and it was agreed verbally that if con- 
tinuity of service was granted the case would 
be considered as settled, the Railway reported. 
It petitioned the Board not to uphold the claim 
on the basis that the employee was absent 
through his own action. 

The decision of the Board denied the claim. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to in- 
clude all agreements received. The agreements 
are in most cases signed by representatives 
of the employers and workers, but schedules 
of rates of wages, hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment drawn up and verb- 
ally agreed to by representatives of the employ- 
ers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and schedules 
under Industrial Standards Acts are summar- 
ized in separate articles following this. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


SARNIA, ONT.—POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 
AND UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 923. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 7, 
1946, to August 6, 1947, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one in effect between the St. Clair 
Processing Corporation Ltd. (now the Polymer 
Corporation Limited) and the United Gas, Coke 
and Chemical Workers of America, Local 14, 
which was summarized in the Laspour GAZETTE 
for February 1946, p. 185. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


BATAWA, ONT.—BATA SHOE CoMPANY LTD, AND 
THE Boot AND SHOE WoRKERS UNION, LopGE 
71D. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1946, to December 31, 1946, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, No- 


vember 1944, p. 1366 with the following changes: » 


Hours of work: 9 hours and 35 minutes per 
day Monday through Friday for which 48 hours 
pay is allowed. A 10-minute rest period each 
morning is granted. Six specified statutory 
holidays are observed. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OsHAWA, ONT.—FITTINGS LIMITED AND UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA LOCAL 1817. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1946, 
to April 30, 1947. Notice of termination or of 
proposed revision may be given during March 
1947. Any provision not so terminated or pro- 
posed to be revised to remain in force pending 
such negotiations. This agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
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the LABour GazreTre, December 1945, p. 1822, 
with the following changes: 

Check-off: company shall deduct $1.50 each 
month from the pay of all eligible employees and 
remit same to the union. Vacation: one week 
for employees with less than 5 years’ service with 
the company and pay of 2 per cent of preceding 
year’s earnings; those with 5 or more years’ 
service shall receive 2 weeks with pay. Hourly 
wage rates are increased by 10 per cent, 


Weston, OnT.—Morrats Limirep anp UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, Loca 3129. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 26, 
1946, to November 25, 1947, or 1948, if 2 months’ 
notice shall not have been given. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the Lasour Gazette for May, 
1946, p. 626 with the following changes and ad- 
ditions: 

Check-off: company will deduct monthly from 
pay of union members, who so authorize and 
until revoked, union dues and will remit same 
to the union. Hours of work and overtime: for 
the purpose of overtime only, the standard hours 
of work shall be for day workers and workers 
on 2-shift operations, 9 per day, 5 days per 
week; workers on 3-shift operations 74 per day 
or night, 6 days per week, a 45-hour week; over- 
time at time and one half for all time worked 
in excess of the standard daily and weekly 
hours (excepting maintenance men who may be 
required to work on Saturdays) and for all work 
on 8 specified holidays. 

Vacation: the plant may be shut down for a 
period not exceeding 2 consecutive weeks to 
enable the employees to enjoy an annual vaca- 
tion. During such shut-down the company will 
endeavour as far as it is economically possible 
to provide work for those employees not eligible 
for vacation allowance for the whole period. 
Employees with 5 or more years’ continuous 
service with the company shall receive 2 weeks’ 
vacation with 4 per cent of gross earnings dur- 
ing the previous year, those with one year’s 
service but less than 5 years’ service shall re- 
ceive one week with pay equal to 2 per cent of 
gross earnings during the previous year. 


CoLLINGWooD, ONT-—THE COoLLINGwoop SutIp- 
YARDS, LIMITED AND THE INDUSTRIAL UNION 
OF MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF 
CANADA, LOCAL No. 4. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 3, 
1946, to September 1, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the Lasour Gazerre, 
February 1946, p. 186, with the following 
changes: 

Maintenance of membership: all employees 
who are or later become union members shall, 
as a condition of continued employment, remain 
union members in good standing during the life 
of the agreement except during the 2 weeks’ 
period each year immediately preceding the 
expiry date when union members may withdraw 
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from the union. Check-off: the company will 
deduct monthly from the pay of all union mem- 
bers at the date of the agreement and any 
others who so authorize the amount of the union 
dues and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: day shift—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week, 
night shift—9 per night Monday through Friday, 
a 45-hour week. Overtime: time and one half 
for all work in excess of the above daily hours 
or 44 hours per week and for all work on Sun- 
days and 5 specified holidays. Double time will 
be paid for any work performed on 3 additional 
specified holidays. Wage rates are to be in- 
creased so that the “take-home-pay” for 44 
hours shall be equal to that previously paid for 
48 hours. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMO- 
BILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 


MENT WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 127. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 19, 1946, 
to July 19, 1947, and thereafter subject to 30 
days’ notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole representative for all employees in 
such unit for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing. The company and the union agree not to 
intimidate or coerce employees because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in the union. 

Check-off: the company will deduct monthly 
from pay of employees who so authorize, union 
dues of $1.50 and also initiation fee of $2 and 
remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 9 per day, 5 days a week, a 
45-hour week. Overtime: time and one half for 
work jn excess of the above hours and for all 
work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays. (ex- 
cept power house employees and those employed 
on other continuous operations). Vacations to 
be granted on the basis of the regular vacation 
plan as amended January 1, 1942. © 


WInpsor, ONT.—GOTFREDSON LIMITED AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMO- 
BILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WorRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 195. 


Agreement made November 1, 1942 and amended 
November 1, 1943, and August 29, 1946, to 
continue in full force and effect until- November 
1, 1947, and thereafter subject to notice. This 
agreement was summarized in The LABOUR 
Gazerte, February 1948, p. 216. The latest 
amendment includes the following additions. 
Overtime: time and one-half is being paid em- 
ployees for work on Sundays and 6 specified 
holidays. Check-off: as of October 1, 1946, a 
check-off compulsory upon all employees coming 
within the scope of the agreement. The amount 
to be deducted shall be such as may from time 
to time be assessed by the union on its members 
according to the constitution for general union 
purposes and shall not extend to a special assess- 
ment (or to an increment in an assessment) nor 
shall it include any entrance fee. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals and 


Chemicals 
OsHAWA, ONT.—DUPLATE CANADA LIMITED 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION UNITED 


AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
222: 
Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1946, to October 31, 1947, and for a further 
period of 12 months unless notice is given by 
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either party. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole collective bargaining agency for all 
eligible employees. No. discrimination or 
coercion by the employer or workers because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 
Check-off: the employer will deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 9 per day, Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week, regular night shift shall 
be 9 hours per night; on continuous operations 
and triple shifts hours of work to be arranged. 
A 10-minute rest period will be granted each 
half shift and a 5-minute wash-up period will be 
eranted at the end of the work day. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
regular established shift hours or 9 per day and 
for all work on Sundays and 8 specified statutory 
holidays. A premium of 5 cents per hour will 
be paid for night shift work. (That is, any 
work except regular shift, done between 5 p.m. 
and 7 a.m.). Vacation: one week with pay equal 
to 2 per cent of annual earnings for employees 
with from 3 months’ to 3 years’ service, em- 
ployees with from 3 to 5 years’ service get one 
week with 3 per cent of annual earnings, those 
with more than 5 years’ service receive 4 per 
cent of their annual earnings and either one or 
2 weeks vacation. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Sypney, N.S —THeE MAstTer BUILDERS or SYDNEY 
AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 1588. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1946, 
to March 31, 1947. One month’s notice prior to 
expiration date to be given by either party de- 
siring a change in the terms of the agreement. 
Only members of the union local to be hired 
when available, otherwise competent non-union 
men may be employed subject to the rules and 
regulations of the union. Master carpenters 
shall have the right to work on their contracts. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half shall be paid for work in excess of 8 
per day. Double time for all work on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and 8 specified holidays. 

Wage rates: minimum for journeymen car- 
penters to be $1.06 per hour from July 1], 1946. 
Men working on scaffolds 50 feet in height shall 
be paid 5 cents per hour over the rate and an 
additional 5 cents for every 20 feet higher. Fore- 
men shall be paid not less than 15 cents per hour 
over the union rate. Any member of the car- 
penters’ union working for any other than a 
recognized contractor shall charge 44 cents per 
hour more than the union scale. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship plan 
and grievance procedure. 


Transportation: Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines 


Orrawa, Ont.—Orrawa E.ectric RaAtmway 
CoMPANY AND AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION 
or STREET EvLectric RAILWAY AND MOTOR 
CoacH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, DIVISION 
279. 

Agreement to be in effect from December 31, 
1946, to December 31, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 2 months’ notice. The 
company agrees to bargain exclusively with the | 
union in respect to union members. There will 
be no discrimination, intimidation or coercion 
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because of membership or non-membership in 
the union. Check-off: company will deduct union 
dues monthly from the pay of union members 
who so authorize and remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day (platform time 84 
hours) a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for car and bus operators for time on runs 
in excess of 84 hours, to all employees called 
out for emergency work after working a full 
day, to trackmen, day staff employees of power 
house, car shop, car shed, bus garage and line 
department employees for emergency work on 
Sundays and legal holidays; time and one-quar- 
ter for all employees for work on Sundays and 
7 specified holidays. Vacation: one week with 
pay to all employees with one year’s service of 
at least 1,800 hours. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: 
operators 80 cents (first 18 months 70 to 78 
cents), linemen (first and second class) 71 to 81 
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cents, groundmen 66 to 70 cents, trackmen 66 to 
71 cents, labourers, first class 61 to 65 cents, 
second class 46 to 60 cents, truck drivers, switch- 
men 61 to 71 cents, motor mechanics, body 
mechanics and automotive electricians 76 to 86 
cents, blacksmiths 71 to 86 cents, carpenters 69 
to 84 cents, machinists 72 to 86 cents, painters 
62 to 79 cents, spraymen 73 to 80 cents, shop 
hands 62 to 76 cents, electricians 69 to 83 cents, 
armature winders 69 to 81 cents, cleaners 61 to 
70 cents, helpers (most classes) 46 to 61 cents, 
helpers (machinists’) 66 to 71 cents, helpers 
(electricians’ first class) 62 to 68 cents. 

Provision is made for free transportation for 
employees on the company’s car and bus lines, 
for the supplying of operators with uniform 
clothing and rubber boots to trackmen during 
the spring and fall, for an insurance and sick 
benefit plan, seniority rights and grievance 
procedure. 





Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which con- 
cern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
and certain other conditions made binding 
throughout the province or within a certain 
district on all employers and employees in the 
trade or industry covered by the agreement. 
Notice of such application is published and 
30 days are allowed for the filing of objections, 
after which an Order in Council may be 
passed granting the application, with or with- 
out changes as considered advisable by the 
Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Hach agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazetrs, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of five others, all of which are 
noted below. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at Sorel and 
the uncorrugated paper box industry for the 
province were gazetted December 21. A 
request for an amendment to the building 
trades’ agreement at Sherbrooke was published 
December 28. A request for an amendment 
of the agreement for the sheet metal manu- 
facturing industry at Montreal was gazetted 
January 4. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at Sorel 


and barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield, 
as well as a request for a new agreement for 
building trades at St. John, were gazetted 
January 11. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, Etc. 


BAKERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 18, and 
gazetted December 28, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June, 1944, p. 753, Sept., p. 1140; Mar., 
re p. 316, and previous issues) to March 31, 
1947. 

Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Ramway Car AND’ Bus MANUFACTURING, 


MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 12, and 
gazetted December 21, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1945, p. 995, Sept., p. 1841; Dec., 1946, p. 1772) 
by the addition of the following classifications 
to the wage scale: inspector 65 cents to $1.05 
per hour, welfare officer $1 per hour for class 
A, 80 cents for class B and 65 cents for class C, 
shop clerk 75 cents for class A, 70 cents for 
class B and 65 cents for class C, motor winder 
$1 per hour. 

Construction 


BumLpIna TRADES, CHICOUTIMI 


An Order in Council, dated December 18, and 
gazetted December 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 
1945, p. 349; May, 1946, p. 628, July, p. 930, and 
previous issues). “Le Syndicat national catho- 
lique de Charlevois-Est”’ is added as co-contract- 
ing party. Territorial jurisdiction comprises 
the counties of Abitibi-East, Abitibi-West, 
Charlevois, Chicoutimi, Lake St. John, Roberval, 
Rouyn-Noranda and Saguenay. This jurisdic- 
tion is divided into two distinct zones. 
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Zone I: The cities of Chicoutimi and Arvida, 
the towns of Jonquiére, Kenogami, St. Joseph 
d’Alma, Ile Maligne, Riverbend, Bagotville, 
Port Alfred, Dolbeau, Racine, the municipali- 
ties of Riviere-du-Moulin, St. Alexis-de-la- 
. Grande-Baie, St. Emilien (Desbiens Mills), La 
Malbaie, Cap-a-l’Aigle, Pointe-au-Pic, Clermont 
and within 2 miles from their limits. Zone I 
also includes the counties of Abitibi-Hast, 
Abitibi-West and Rouyn-Noranda. 

Zone 11: Those parts of the counties of 
Charlevois, Chicoutimi, Lake St. John, Roberval 
and Saguenay which are not already included 
in Zone I. However, the trade of carpenter- 
joiner is not governed by the present decree in 
the towns of Rouyn and Noranda and within 
2 miles from their limits. 

Construction works performed in zone II, the 
total cost of which, including wages and materials, 
amounts to $10,000 or over, are no longer 
subject to the wage schedule of Zone I. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 48-hour week, except in 
the case of watchmen. Overtime is payable at 
time and one-half after the tenth hour of work 
performed in any one calendar day. All work 
on Sundays and 9 specified holidays is payable 
at double time. The new minimum hourly wage 
rates are shown in the accompanying table. 


Minimum Hourly Wage Rates for the Building 
Trades, Chicoutimi 


HourLy WAGES 


ZONES 

TRADES I LP 
Helper G28. 290 RR $0.70 $ 0.60 
Bricklayer): Amkesa:. Tae. Pea - 1.00 0.90 
Carpenter-jomer=.0 vn circ ees 0.85* 0.75 
Fireman, steam boiler......... 0.75 0.65 
ETUek “reer ew hee man eee ees 0.70 0.60 
Steam shovel fireman.......... 0.80 0.70 
Horse driver, one or two horses. 0.70 0.69 
Roofer (slate, tile, asbestos, com- 

DOSDELOR): | aiacopeiiee foptoeravaslannerays 0.80 0.70 
HleCtri Gia Wy. nuh ders 2eey » ect 0.85 0.75 
Electrician (line man)........ 0.80 0.70 
Floor lager: 4 <.sa: dob Gob 0.85 0.75 
Cement ) finisher iosins x /siienats 0.80 0.70 
BPE Eber oven cer Cs ene as teens On aD 0.65 
Blacksmith (Drill sharpener 

GOCEALOP) i Meter tes cate Fe 5. 6 1.00 0.90 
Blacksmith on ordinary construc- 

ELON ec oe rete hn cans Pes 0.80 0.70 
Watchman-boiler-fireman ...... 0.70 0.60 
Field-watchman (night or day) 

the number of working hours 

will be that required by the 

concern, per Weelict JL. acth. 26. 252000. 925.00 
rver sc) Sirois G0 Rees. dL 0.80 0.70 
Kettlemean es0./ . scr ea oe oe 0.75 0.65 
Common Tabourer £3 h.t) a8: 0.65 0.55 
DRS SORE Hira fits. Po HE ic hale eee 1.00 0.90 
Stationary engineman (repair 

and maintenance) .......... 0.90 0.89 
Bulldozer operatorad: 34 sieaek... 0.90 0.80 
Engineman, compressor, mixer of 

mlivkinds< i>... ARPS Pore ci 0.75 0.65 
Crane operator (steam, gasoline, 

electricity, oil) for: 

ne VATE ae See eve & 0.80 0.70 

twendrums 07. eek... 2 0.85 0.75 

thréendy wie 5405 See a2 0.90 0.80 

LOUIE ATURE Die ee Tae 1.00 0.90 
Engineman, steam, gasoline, elec- 

tricity, oil shovels........... 1.05 0.95 
Engineman, pumps of all kinds. 0.80 0.70 
Ornamental iron and_ bronze 

Worker Huts: wee ees ETT. ORE 0.80 0.70 
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Hourty WAGES. 


ZONES 
TRADES I Uk 

Painter: ORR SIG 2 3s dare Maree ake! a 0.80 0.70 
Painter? Sprayerinan’%.. wit. au 0.80 0.70 
Painter working outside, higher 

than 45 feet, decorator and 

gildera’ CSR os BES Oe irae 0.90 0.80 
Plaster or PI ae eine tyls Moree ie 1.00 0.90 
Plumber and pipe fitter........ 0.80 0.70 
Waterscarrier ae ean lohan, s 0.50 0.40 
Concrete metal bracing erector.. 0.75 0.65 
Sprinkler Witenes Pay. celeste o's 1.10 1.00 
Lather (wood or metal)....... 0.75 0.65 
Marble Wéttertt acter. 7st outs. 0.85 OniD 
Terrazzo layer Sardate ail Beas 0.85 0.75 
Pier setiore Saree. iio: os. ale oe eee 0.85 0.75 
Steel bracing erector and work- 

ete of held te Oeraces.. conti OFFS 0.65 
“Potidrier’, ..acel reeete oa 0.90 0.80 
Welder: coi. of. ail. base 1.00 0.90 
Granite enbter De. . de. ae her 0.90 0.85 
Paper tansy ey Sky. 2. 2 ae. 0.80 0.70 
Joint poimter er Coe’ te Aloe 0.80 0.70 
Sheet-iron worker (erection)... 0.80 0.70 


*Carpenters not covered for Rouyn and 
Noranda. 

For structural steel, tank and other plate 
work and the installation of portable boilers 
and tanks the rate is $1.11 per hour, except the 
installation of portable boilers and tanks under 
2 tons, for which the rate is 78 cents. Workers 


installing stokers in furnaces with a horizontal 


heating surface of 20 feet or less shall be paid 


89 cents per hour and their helpers 67 cents. 
Painters (structural iron) to be paid $1 per 
hour, structural iron erectors and welders (all 
categories), boiler-makers, steam generator 
enginemen and erectors, welders $1.11, helpers 
84 cents; apprentices, first year 50 per cent, 
second year 85 per cent of skilled workers’ 
rates. 

One apprentice is allowed for every 5 struc- 
tural iron workers. When lodging and board 
are provided, employer may not charge more 
than $2 per room per month and $1 per day for 
board or 35 cents per meal when less than 3 
meals are served per day. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated December 18, and 
cazetted December 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Sent., 
1946, p. 1252, Oct., p. 1447, Dec.. p. 1774). The 
section of the agreement regarding pipe mech- 
anics no longer includes in its professional 
jurisdiction the maintenance of plumbing or 
heating systems. 

BUILDING TRADES, HULL 


An Order in Council, dated December 18, and 
gazetted December 28, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 
1943, p. 639; April, 1945, p. 517; May, 1946, p. 
629, August, p. 1094, and previous issues). 

Territorial jurisdiction comprises the counties 
of Hull, Gatineau, Papineau, Pontiac and 
Labelle and is divided as follows: zone I, the 
city of Hull and within 10 miles from its 
limits; zone II, the counties of Hull (with the 
exception of zone I), Gatineau, Papineau, 
Pontiac and Labelle in the case of building 
contracts amounting to less than $20.000, in- 
cluding wages and materials; however, building 
onerations in zone II amounting to more than 
$20,000, including wages and materials, are 
subject to the wage rates of zone I. The wage 
rates payable in zone I are reduced by 25 per 
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cent in the case of repair operations whose 
total cost does not exceed $200 annually. 
Hours: in zone II, 8 hours per day, 48 per 
week for tradesmen and 9 per day, 54 per week 
for labourers. Minimum hourly wage rates: 
bricklayers, masons $1.25 in zone I and $1 in 
zone II; carpenters, joiners, millwrights, screen 
(wood or metal), sash, window, steel partition 
erectors $1.05 in zone I and 80 cents in zone II; 
plasterers $1.15 in zone I, 90 cents in zone II; 
stone cutters, painters-pneumatic machine, 
electricians $1.05 in zone I, 90 cents in zone II; 
tinsmiths (erection) $1.10 in zone I, 90 cents 
in zone II; painters, decorators, glaziers, marble 
layers 95 cents in zone I, 80 cents in zone II; 
freight elevator operators, tile layers 85 cents in 
zone I, 70 cents in zone IT: lathers (metal) 90 
cents in zone I, 75 cents in zone II; steam 
mixer operators, compressor operators, gasoline 
mixer operators, firemen (construction), lathers 
(wood), mastic floor layers 80 cents in zone I, 
60 cents in zone II; ornamental iron workers 
80 cents in zone I, 75 cents in zone II; terrazzo 
layers, drillers and breakers, concrete steel or 
rod reinforcing workers 75 cents in zone I, 60 
cents in zone II; kettlemen, terrazzo polishing 
machine operators (dry polishing) 70 cents in 
zone I, 60 cents in zone II; riggers, asbestos 
layers 75 cents in zone I, 70 cents in zone II; 
cement finishers 80 cents in zone I, 70 cents in 
zone II; mastic floor finishers 65 cents in zone I, 
60 cents in zone II; terrazzo polishing machine 
operators (wet polishing) 65 cents in zone I, 
55 cents in zone II; specialized workers 70 
cents in zone I, 55 cents in zone II; labourers, 
common workers, caulkers 60 cents in zone I, 
50 cents in zone II. Painters (structural steel) 
are to be paid $1 in both zones; structural steel 
erectors and welders (all categories), boiler 
makers, steam generator erectors and mech- 
anics, welders $1.11 in both zones, helpers 84 
cents; apprentices, first year 50 per cent, second 
year 85 per cent of skilled workers’ rates. For 
structural steel, tank and other plate work and 
the installation of portable boilers and tanks, 
the minimum rate is $1.11, except the installa- 
tion of portable boilers and tanks under 2 tons 
in weight, for which the rate is 78 cents. 
Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a 
horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or less 
shall be paid 89 cents per hour and their 
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helpers 67 cents. Apprentices: one apprentice 
for every 5 structural iron workers employed. 


Service: Public Administration 


POLICEMEN, QUEBEC CITY 


An Order in Council, dated December 18, 
and gazetted December 28, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between the City 
of Quebee and: “Le Syndicat professionnel des 
Policiers municipaux de Québec, inc.” Agree- 
ment to be in effect until April 30, 1947, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
It applies to the City of Quebec and to its 
employees of the Municipal Police Department. 

Hours: Policemen are divided into 2 shifts 
and either shift is relieved by the other every 
24 hours. Policemen required to remain on duty 
by order of the Chief of Police must do so 
without pay, and overtime done in that manner 
is replaced by equivalent time off. 

Wage rates: inspectors and sergeant-detectives 
from $45 per week during first year to $52 dur- 
ing fifth year; detectives from $36 during first 
year to $44 during fifth year; radio technicians 
from $2,080 to $2,500 per year (annual increase 
of $100); operators, taximeter checkers $35.50; 
quarter-masters $40.50; sergeants $39; corporals 
$37; constables $21.50 on entering service to $35 
in fifth year; automobile drivers $35. 

Special constables are not governed by the 
provisions of the present decree. 

Vacation: ten watches or guards, with pay 
annually, after a minimum of 6 months’ service, 
with the approval of the Chief of Police. 


Provision is made for uniforms, suits, allow- 
ance for detectives, ete. Sick leave: every 
employee is allowed one day and a half per 
month with pay, which is cumulative, and which 
may be used in the event-of personal illness or of 
the illness of a member of his family. In the 
event of the decease of an employee, the re- 
mainder of his illness credit will be paid to his 
dependents. An employee resigning of his own 
free will shall be entitled to the payment of his 
illness credit to the extent of a period of 2 
months. Employees may be given time off to 
attend a maximum of 3 union meetings per 
month and also in the event of a birth, marriage 
or death in the family. 


Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders in 
Council in Ontario and Alberta. 


1 six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act, may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry and 
of negotiating minimum rates of wages and 
maximum hours of work. A schedule of wages 
and hours of labour drawn up at such a con- 


ference, if the Minister considers that it has 
been agreed to by a proper and _ sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones designated 
by the Minister. The Minister may also 
establish an advisory committee for every zone 
to which a schedule applies to assist in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Act and the 
regulations. References to the summaries of 
these Acts and to amendments to them are 
given in the Lasour Gazerrr, October, 1940, 
page 1077. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 
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Ontario 


Construction 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated December 5, and 
gazetted December 21, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bricklayers and stone- 
masons in the Ottawa zone, to be in effect from 
December 31, 1946, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at $1.873 
per hour for work performed between 5 p.m. 
and 10 p.m. Monday to Friday and from 12 
noon to 5 p.m. on Saturday; $2.50 per hour for 
all other overtime and for work on Sundays 
and 5 specified holidays. No extra pay for 
overtime on Saturday afternoon in order to 
permit the pouring of concrete or to protect 
life or property. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.25 per hour. Em- 
ployees working on a night shift shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The Advisory 
Committee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 
(Ontario). 


CARPENTERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated December 5 and 
gazetted December 21, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters in the Ottawa 
Zone, to be in effect from December 31, 1946, 
“during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at double time, 
except that 4 hours’ overtime may be added to 
any regular working-day at time and one-half. 
No work may be performed on Sundays and 5 
specified holidays, except with a permit from 
the Advisory Committee. Straight time on 
Saturday afternoon for work required in order 
to permit pouring of concrete. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.05 per hour. Em- 
ployees working on night shifts shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The Advisory 
Committee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 (Ontario). 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated December 5 and 
gazetted December 21, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for electrical workers in the 


Ottawa Zone, to be in effect from December 31, - 


1946, “during pleasure’. 

Hours: 8-hour day, Monday to Friday, a 
40-hour week. Overtime is payable at double 
time, except that 4 hours’ overtime may be added 
to a regular working-day and except emergency 
work on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 12 noon, 
which is payable at time and one-half. No 
work may be performed on Sundays and 6 
specified holidays, except in cases of extreme 
necessity, after obtaining a permit from the 
Advisory Committee. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.05 per hour. An 
employee who works a night shift shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The Advisory 
Committee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 
(Ontario). 


SHEET-METAL WORKERS (CONSTRUCTION), 
OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated December 5, and 
gazetted December 21, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for sheet-metal workers in 
the Ottawa Zone, to be in effect from December 
31, 1946, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday, 
a 40-hour week. All work on Sundays and 8 
specified statutory holidays igs considered over- 
time work. The minimum rate for overtime 
is $2.20 per hour, but 4 hours’ overtime may be 
added to any regular working-day and regular 
work may be performed on Saturday between 
the hours of 8 a.m. and 12 noon at $1.65 an hour. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.10 per hour. An 
employee working on a night shift shall receive 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The Advisory 
Committee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped workers. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 
(Ontario). 


LABOURERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated November 28, 
and gazetted December 14, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new schedule for labourers in the 
Ottawa Zone, to be in effect from December 24, 
1946, “during pleasure”. ’ 

Minimum wage rate: 61 cents per hour. The 
Advisory Committee may fix a lower minimum 
rate for handicapped workers. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 (Ontario). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transport 


TAXICAB INDUSTRY, TORONTO 


An Order in Council, dated December 5, and 
gazetted December 21, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the taxicab industry in 
Toronto, effective December 31, 1946, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 48-hour week Overtime 
is payable at 75 cents per hour for drivers, 85 
cents for dispatchers. 

Minimum wage rates: $24 per week or $2 for 
the first 4 consecutive hours, 50 cents for each 
additional consecutive hour up to 4 on duty; 
dispatchers $27.50 per week. Provision must be 
made for reimbursement for food and lodging 
on out-of-zone trips. Uniforms are supplied by 
the employer at half the cost. 

This schedule is subject to The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 (Ontario). 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, PRESCOTT, CARDINAL, IROQUOIS AND 
MORRISBURG 


An Order in Council, dated November 28, and 
gazetted December 14, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbering industry in 
the town of Prescott and the villages of Cardinal, 
Iroquois and Morrisburg, effective December 24, 
1946, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturday 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$23 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $15 per week plus 60 per cent of 
employee’s proceeds in excess of $21; a person 
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working 4 hours per day or less fron: Monday to 
Friday inclusive, and all day or less on Satur- 
day $9 per week plus 60 per cent of his pro- 
ceeds in excess of $14; a person working cn 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only $6 per week plus 60 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $8.50; a 
person working on Saturday only or the day 
before a holiday $5 per day or part thereof 
plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $7; 
a person working on days other than Saturday 
or the day before a holiday $3 per day or part 
thereof plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $5. 

minimum charge scale is ineluded. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 (Ontario). 


BARBERS, LINDSAY 


An Order in Council, dated November 28, and 
gazetted December 21, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the barbeving industry 
at Lindsay, effective December 31, 1946, “during 
pleasure’. 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
and on Wednesday of week in which a holiday 
occurs and Wednesday preceding Christmas Day 
Spu am to 7 p.m. Saturday 8.30, a.m. to 9 
p.m., Wednesday 8.30 a-m. to 12 noon. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$20 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $15.50 per week plus 50 per cent 
of employee’s proceeds in excess of $20; a per- 
son who works 4 hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive, and all day or less 
on Saturday $6.50 per week plus 50 per cent of 
his proceeds in excess of $13.50; a person work- 
ing on Saturday or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only $6 per week plus 
50 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $8.50; a 
person working on Saturday only or the day 
before a holiday $4.50 per day or part thereof 
plus 50 per cent of his proceeds in excess of 
$6.50; a person working on days other than 
Saturday or the day before a holiday $3 per 
day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of his pro- 
ceeds in excess of $4.50. 

A minimum. charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 (Ontario). 


BARBERS, AYLMER 


An Order in Council, dated November 28, 
and gazetted December 21, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the barbering in- 
dustry in the town of Aylmer and the village 
of Springfield, effective December 31, 1946, “dur- 
ing pleasure”. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., Saturday 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
Wednesday 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$25 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $16 per week plus 65 per cent of 
employee’s proceeds in excess of $22; a person 
who works 4 hours per day or less from Mon- 
day to Friday inclusive, and all day or less on 
Saturday $12 per week plus 65 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $17; a person working on 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and on the 
previous evening only $6 per week plus 65 per 
cent of his proceeds in excess of $8.50; a person 
working on Saturday only or the day before a 
holiday $4.75 per day or part thereof plus 65 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $6.75; a 
person working on days other than Saturday or 
the day before a holiday $3 per day or part 
thereof plus 65 per cent of his proceeds in ex- 
cess of $4.50. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 (Ontariv). 


BARBERS, CHATHAM 


An Order in Council, dated November 28, 
and gazetted December 14, makes binding the 
terms of a new schedule for the barbering in- 
dustry at Chatham, effective December 24, 1946, 
“during pleasure’””’, . 

Hours: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday 
and on Thursday of week in which a holiday oc- 
curs and on Thursday preceding Christmas Day 
8 am. to 6 pm. Saturday 8 a.m. to 9 p.m, 
Thursday 8 a.m. to 12 noon. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employment 
$27 per week; full time employment on a com- 
mission basis $17 per week plus 60 per cent of 
employee’s proceeds in excess of $24; a person 
working 4 hours per day or less from Monday 
to Friday inclusive, and all day or less on 
Saturday $12 per week plus 60 per cent of his 
proceeds in excess of $17; a person working on 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only $8 per week plus 60 
per cent of his proceeds in excess of $11; a per- 
son working on Saturday only or the day before 
a holiday $5.50 per day or part thereof plus 
60 per cent of his proceeds in excess of $7.50; a 
person working on days other than Saturday or 
the day before a holiday $3 per day or part 
thereof plus 60 per cent of his proceeds in 
excess of $4.50. 

A minimum charge scale is included. The 
schedule is subject to The Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, 1944 (Ontario). 


Alberta 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, LETHBRIDGE 

An Order in Council, dated November 25, and 
gazetted November 30, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for carpenters in Lethbridge, 
to be in effect from December 10, 1946, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at time and 
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one-half for the first 4 hours worked and double 
time thereafter. Double time for work on 
Sundays and 8 specified holidays. Night shift 
workers receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


Minimum wage rates: journeymen $1.10 per 
hour, carpenter in charge of work $1.20. 


Apprentices are governed by the terms of the 
Alberta Government Apprenticeship Act and 
Regulations. 


Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


aq? HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensur- 
ing that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classes 


of workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are covered by 
the general provision that rates must equal 
those current in the district, and in addition, 
by the requirement that the rates must not 
be less than 35 cents an hour for male workers 
18 years of age and over, 25 cents for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, and 20 
cents for beginners and for workers under 18. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerts for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During December 


During the month of December the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 16 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have een 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder :— 


(1) Works 


of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained shall 
be considered as exempting contractors from 
the payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation”’. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLIC Works 


Alterations and additions to public building, 
North Battleford, Sask. Name of contractors, 


C. M. Miners Construction Company, Limited, 
Saskatoon, Sask. Amount of contract, $9,500. 
A fair wages schedule, dated November 29, 
1946, in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Bricktand Vhollow “tile layersQin th AW. Ma ee $ 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers.......... 65 

(mixing and tempering mortar) 
@arpenters: and “joiners ms steteettish oumectemeas - 96 
Cement Oifinisherstet sss «st aitier + eetecc > aie glace nett ecers .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

WLEATIAN. cy. elterea akties tie da, saat el ee et staat acres -90 

Gas. lor Belees) sc 28. . ie ROOM SE Bi eae E her 70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)........0006- 70 
Drivers: yy swectroee ee she BUI 5 tere WU stan, APD ol sa Stu eres obeyed 60 
Driver. steamy and! WaAlOn dare scess oe cet ares 1.00 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............essseees 96 
HA DOURETS Yee teeisctie crate eke “A SN ef. caesar: .60 
Lathers: 

NAN SCS) lied nk, Spee eRe he) Gein, nie eal ait Mb SaaeN, GONE 1.00 

TWALOOUL abis ocesers SEI CaO arse cite teesksen teas aor ear .95 
NEO OLaN TRUCK a CLIVICESim en trciarte-c tite itiskisae eieie venience .65 
Motorptruckwdrivermand )truckg zccnien svar < sfesias 1.65 
Paintersigandpglazicrs ade ayeies skies ses chars ues ae ore .76 
Ae WASTCRET Susi tatcracthite slat: delaretetels oie Rial ey safes ce eleceatele the 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

mnditeriall), Geet. oe; vee atti ah a pene ec oscle @ avelstacctors 65 
Plumbers vandiasteam fitters) on js.yseee tes)-cine sos > 1.06 
Plumbers and_ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned *to “help “tradesmen) © 20/65 ..4 ss scs chistes .65 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent’: composition ........ 65 

SHEET MECRIEL.. Ar. ce eacle tice ute. Utter eictaleti ek che 90 
Sheet metaly workersat ee rcs asesuise ee 90 
Shomechtpersy ae wusariae te ete lle se a etclsiclsctere otek 1.05 
StONEMASONS Sos csrecetewt ects om «steels Dae raha cabo ayes state 1.20 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

MOLbAL eed sence eee We iblsteitalthe a ete Btelta isles ake «Bis .65 
Structtiral istecluwonrkers ines aeeeere te as Coin ok. 1.10 
Watchinien rie. mess Je ieee. aceen, 6 tee, .55 
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Installation of a lighting system in the 


Blackburn Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 


contractor, Fred A. Wilson Contracting Com- 
Amount. of con- 
dated 


November 19, 1946, in the terms following, was 


pany, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
tract, $19,997. A fair wages schedule, 


furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters and joiners ........... aanmtel an erie $ 1.05 
Hlectricians + Gnsiden wiremen)se 5.406... hewn 1.05 
LABOULEED ) 024k 606 GEESE See te ee teat 61 
Motor: trucked drivers D4. cence ce ettek eee ee .65 
Motorsteuclk driversand ,-triick....c....scted ote. 1.65 
Raingorswand<"slaziens upc ie tli eke 86 
Pisoterere’ Aeensei tet), BOLGeS. 8.10 BOLLS 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TAREE MYT te nad Memes vole wnidn lac wii he ada 65 
Ke TES CRE ae ge cseetang se RR Serpent Cane Pie Dc efor ictal A eee 


Installation of a lighting system in the Lib- 
Name of 
contractor, Mr. Stanley G. Brookes, Ottawa, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $8,900. A fair wages 
in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 


rary of Parliament at Ottawa, Ont. 


schedule, dated November 26, i946, 


the contract :— 


Per Hour 

CATPGRUETS QA IGIIOrS |. och nc. cohowsna doce, . $ 1.05 
Electricians (inside wiremen).................... 1.05 
Oe es es Pee mney ae ep Toilet cs et the Mi ae aa a .61 
inigbor WUE ATiVers (2 \ac co dbeideeteactt ky «nT 65 
Motorsdtrack. driver snd truck ...0..si0cse6cans. 1.65 
Bamters sandy clamiores cio. canis deyeuei Roda occ... 86 
Ug oe ENT og Rabel Su eh Ret ae nl:Kklln Recall Aerie 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

AEST ee A RRR Gah ORRT SARS PEST ON seta teeta 65 
Vee COTICI ene Rees whet OC ORER SNR QUI. ONO. At 56 


Construction of a concrete tunnel, etc., Vet- 


erans’ Home, Academy Road, Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Limited, Winnipeg, Mat Amount of contract, 
$5,970. A fair wages schedule, dated May 21, 


1946, in the terms following, was furnished for 


Mision in the contract:— 


Per Hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .................. $.1,25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar) ie stent ee ee ook eas .674 
Carpentens! jand ogoiners’).....2tasera! voces 1.05 
Ce R Ee ISCTS ie scenes «fs Fbis she nares BR. «shes at 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

BtCaM tees ayes ct Meera te, MAE. | SN ada 95 

ran porn eleeries. Ail, ye. FER IE ee 65 
DOE cereme. ain AE « s0h cis terot tiga’ «tery h dvi a bere, 60 
Driver, team and wagon ........... ra ae Steiae ae 1.00 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ 1.05 
Labourers: 

MISO SC. cies eet ee atid” bo .58 

UK c | ae ee eee ee pera ee aS .624 
Lathers 

NECCALE Tower nce econ ake eae 90 

WHOOC mricocnertariioe core ae RE eT se .80 
NEOEOY CTUCK LIVES f xcs sen eeee wee Pie oa ners 65 
Mietor bLaCk “(river ANd stEUICIS. 2. ces cnuieac acca. 1.65 
Oimemenvale trons workers... 0... paawanss deeee denen 1.00 
Permters “and Plaziers.. a. mirenciassadeeeien. came 90 
RL AAUenClS Men ener etc eat os sisi hee nae othe hee 
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Bowyer-Boag 


Per Hour 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
ROO EOLA ee ere ete c va Seat elee ain cake ie ete ana: Rt ee rs .673 
Plimbersand i steanfitters: wii) e ee ae ee 1.15 
Plumbers and_ steamfitters’ hélpers (all men 
assioned.to. helpitradesmen) tak. 2eereo..0. 2055 .674 
Rodmenja(remforcedtisteel) yp) . aise ene... ite. eae 624 
Sheet “metalieworkers saxty cae a oe. ABE Oe ee 85 
Sean shovel engineers ne rcses. ts te date. 1.10 
Pueanamcliowel, firemienia Liew askie keene cde ee ee tent 70 
Steam Shovels -OUllensyes'sses crane aaceoinc ewe a5 eee 60 
Shoveli operators (eas. in Pe alacites Skinerati cede 1.10 
MV EAU IAIN G memos teatist teal sss ceouete lene ait <niraelenmen carse eee .0o 


Construction of a nursing station for the 
Indian Health Services, Fort George, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Hill-Clark- 
Francis Limited, New Liskeard, Ont. Amount 
of contract, approximately $40,000. A fair 
wages schedule, dated August 29, 1946, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 
the contract: 


Per Hour 

Brick ‘andwhollows tilemlayersi ue fetes. Ok Pee $135 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

ESTA PELIN OG TMOLLATH Hs o. heiel se, Meera hw aieueescleceyole, a: 0/6 3 
Carpenters and joiners ............ TAGE. SRS, Se 1915 
Cement Mhinisherss «ocessciscie Sodaais toe .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 

UCT ones «hls ARE A eete Meee swe AdTerad se ade das 80 

Gas"oreeleek ent . BSR Me... ol eee aes .70 
DIELS ut F BUIIN Ses hates reserarels te RUA ETE is de ee .60 
Drrver horse. andwicart: «4 5.cdes do tae dita caseins.c se 75 
Driver team and -wagont!s.vesie se. Pires os 1.00 
Plectricians* GnsideSwiremen) Me neseanate er etee ee 1.00 
Lia OUNERS HM scree a ctete e s/cibig sien aa oeea ater a Hie ome .60 
Linoleum layers ...... Selo eha02 wR EAA say shearers .70 
Mistore Cru Char TIVeLs) 4 sites lorletersinw Jovvne isieiare ee etele 6 owls .70 
Motor truckrdrivermang ) GFUCKS si.) sce thers ilaeiesyer- 1.70 
Painters amd gtazrersine es alate Sikes ace eects 1.00 
Plirabers) and. steanihitters® ace sc ie ae eee 1,25 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assiened to help tradesmen), ..........-ascce-- ay 
Shieetimetal rr wOrkerse s ots ae tele cette se tine eels ce esis .90 
Shinglers (wood s-asbestos)( 0%. ce bekbes. 223 28 1.15 
Stiuctunal’ steels, workers atch. «ts islewis totam «soem 1.10 
Wiatehimen ly aaa. 0. aemitheitce. thse Se ce th 09 
Wraxers: ancdpolishers, (HOOD). vas ais etbjsi0siate cok 0 eure 70 


Reconstruction of breakwater and dredging, 
Caissie’s Cape, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Diamond Construction Company, Limited, 
Fredericton, N.B.- Amount of contract, 
$123,320.60. A fair wages schedule to govern 
the building construction, dated) October 19, 
1946, in the terms following, was furnished: for 
inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
BIGCSINIG HS: whe. ro aarctadevng Addin td He Heme Oe aso Peale 5 OF $ .70 
Bildeksmithsin NeCLDerSa-sqaaan tonsa doateenacedye Pee 255 
Boatmen = (rowboats)* 22. Si dase se. desde nls 08 ttecns .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ 60 
Divers to be allowed full day’s pay 14.88* 
Divers’ tenders{_ whether employed full or part 5. 48* 

time 

IDITIVeTS es sotetee t.. Wis Mis bua ston akties clk is ac0F ie atacand 750 
MOPRViCT es DORSOecuINGl CU G merteselet cue Gale tyes Sila erste slats 65 
Driver tear wine, swWaroley - 6... aes cede sts se cts stele ess .80 
Eneineers operating... SCAT, . <7 wtacem cael se ace cole Ay (3) 
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Per Hour 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.) ...........6 15: 
TFADOULETS! 5 Sods. citne ecto oie ars alt oeisuelarerelvat eos chav ety dle sete 50 
Motor -boat_operators., ...isc..ok bees amet. GS 855 
Motor frtick Pdniversittc-i....ceseeee eae. «pean sare 250 
Motor truck driver and’ truckes.e2e. ao.s ese fae 15D 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by. the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 


ANA MLM etIMDET My « 50.6 «-sis0yej0 A ee ee Cee 65 
BVVIUE CO EVIIVGIN « -..035, cueue 1 ofeeie, suai er ealicueroteacs 21 AMMEN oth here doe 45 
* Per day. 


The dredging operations were subject to the 
provisions of the “A2” Labour Conditions pro- 
viding for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours of 
labour. 

Alterations to Building No. 97, R.C.A.F. 
Repatriation Depot, Rockcliffe (Ottawa), Ont. 
Name of contractors, Doran Construction 
Company, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $16,900. A fair wages schedule, dated 
September 30, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
‘Carpenters (and, joinersi Jo. ..s.eeeeeeeloee dene eee $ 1.05 
AC CTNCI TRELDISHICTS ma. cyeteverdetoseentsoanicks susvelnmneeersctls 15 


Cement and concrete mixer operator (gas. or 


ClECO Ma eetmee canta Seas Laas 70 
‘Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ 70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................+02: .96 
AZAD OULENS | Bais: 5 «eis fates, « elas, dey es ee ee 61 
Motors truck drivers” s..6 Js a. «. caterers « Sates eben 65 
Motor truck drivers-and: truckm:s<p2..ienueee. aes 1.65 
Pinmpers ana steamy bers + ears. cae etree ee 1.12 
WVatchmon't a. crea ccinc rete sees Ci ee .56 


Repairs to the surfacing of Wellington Street 
Wharf and South Pier, Hamilton and Burling- 
ton, Ont. Name of contractors, Frid Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Amount of contract, approximately $10,500. A 
fair wages schedule, dated November 20, 1946, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion im the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters; and s} oiners sk maaesocd nsession reese $ 1.15 
Aeron Gah tS CTS a aro ates cigs ee calc aiche 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SCC en tetera tone a at cs cee Meet chet re meee .85 

ASSHOLE ClECE 7, 5.5, We aac oo ordlke Mote's sear B75 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ........... .75 
Ora ESE TUM NESTS ye chard wlatta ive avelercieret-saaieicicuaos stuart hte yes 
BFAD OLIUCLS miencete etal: chatielnc ara lcaas sare aibiere eicterc-ctoricsers .65 
Motor stluckstrivels, Mace. s cc teeter rtocem eae .70 
Motor truck driver and™truclestMee.. tacts cate coke 1.70 
amr verstand sel aziens es. See cere ei es tees . 96 
Structurale steel asvorkersiy. sscaraeeyacasielatasrn eo eos 1.10 
IW AEC TVCTIR ooo; clstnsaisiass,si cous, s/sis)*,a0n, it houa AOS eae ee .60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 1.00 


Construction of a concrete slab under the 
outer rail of the south crane track at the Esqui- 
malt Dry Dock, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of 
contractor, Mr. G. H. Wheaton, Victoria, B.C. 
Amount of contract, $7,327. A fair wages 
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schedule, dated November 5, 1946, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters hand ig oinmerste ee, pista ln. dakton teen. $ 1.25 
Gement sinishens s reotelsteibdsares «cleat patae eR eee 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

DUCAIM @ rates oles cre cicce cimeetelere iterator etarintertetorsmrsisteic aux esi 1.00 

(SasipOr™ CLEC los cau caste eeeie aes sieeve nes sree ate uate 81 
Labourers: 

Common! (aes s Packet. idan Sade aaa s .65 

Hxpervenced bwin” oe ose wa ci tee ee See 71 
WiatCh men. lec s.ccoreessreicrorsieinieiosoue euecois PRR ee 60 


Construction of a fishing harborage, Victoria, 
B.C. Name of contractors, James McDonald 
Construction Company, Limited, Victoria, 
B.C., and West Coast Salvage and Contracting 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Amount 
of contract, $94,689.60. A’ fair wages schedule, 
dated October 21, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion im the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers ............seesceees $ 1.45 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering emortan) Shear lssk oe eee ebeeeeece 81 
Carpenters and jOiMers®..... 260.6500. oemesneie ness 1.25 
Glsanoyd wisi gag onus nado anadaucenaeom ese cueds ss 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas. or 

ClleG: ef Rees Saat cae mee eee Oe cee eeereraeonne .81 
Drivers -.(teamstens) i 2easce ea eke | wreciige ee 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........--+-+-+e 1,21 
Labourers: 

COMMON Pe oe ete or eee Le eee Oat tation tna 65 

Experienced building ...........ss++eeceeeneeeees 71 
Motor truck drivers: 

Warcers. POMS. ener ieve ste icneranratiary see ee oro uae 65 

FAOTLS MANGO WEL” av cowie are aietetia aratalers ate oterenexn cert ciel Ah) 
Painters, and @laziers <waismies <tlestiecieeee «rises = 95 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .........-.-+-+5- 1555 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ........-+--+5+: 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ..........----- 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ...........++-- 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

SIOUGTID ) Meteors taco cass oso okie a eh seme reins 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ...........s-+++++ .79 
Wist chime Meer aaa cele cable ek Ree ee ies .60 
Wharf and dock builders ........eseeeeeeeeereeee 1.30 

Installation of a cooling system im the 
House of Commons, Ottawa, Ont. Name of 


contractors, Canadian Comstock Company, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. Amount of contract, 
$17,600.00. A fair wage schedule, dated 
December 13, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation wWOrkKeLs: acces cee. ceecuce ssn $ .80 
Brick ances hollows wiles aAyerdakrt sacs. let stettetes tie 25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

Tener ine sMtOr val imei crstelsmtee tere + herr taser .65 
Carpenters and "JOIMers: Hittite cee es hetero = 1.05 
Cement tfinishersive snasoncee cota terete te terete aie aii) 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ..........+. .70 
Dirtivers’ «oye cd Metrae le ees oh ees Seat ens ere 61 
Driver,” team» and: «wagon! rivaeticcees ss os oe tee ces .95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .............-.-ee00: 1.05 
Labourers (eck 5 545 sate hem ete tote elole elon eaten ears ate 61 
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Per Hour 

WARIO e ROGL CED fei Bite oon 5 cis niacin hE ko Si ecce 1.06 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

tradesmen) ..........0:. A Pa aS ea rte Pi tra P95 pet 65 
Motorctruck atrivers wii... ELEC Se. Joti 65 
Motor truck driver and truck ................... 1.65 
Ornamental... irom “workers: o% 5 « is. ooidndessus > «masa ah 
BLO AE PIA TIOTS Bcc vies b airsa sssase bd vinieloaes 6 86 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............... 75 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............... .70 
BABE arte ae lag hs Asie hetero As kata) Po aha « 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

WIA VOTIA i cia canes caves Siw samancinn~.. SIME. Bae 65 
Plumbers and. steamfitters. ....... 02000). de. ea 212 
BMOL | MOLAL, SOFKCTS: 5 csccorgereri titan virnsvercne,« MUMER 1.10 
BEOMCCULEETS,  ioieie ARORO MES «SEE. BaP: Sa, 1.06 
RCNIC ASMA shir sch dine wears Sa TAs win shim acnacladans 1.25 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

FHOLEAT) « ahoaiere wissen ee Oe U . e 65 
Waheh meni. .nscnnencs ere 20. SUS). RIOTS A .56 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ 85 


DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Repairing and repainting water tower, con- 
struction of incinerator and paving roadway, 
Quarters Building No. 2, Gloucester W/T 
Station, Edwards, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Thomas Fuller Construction Company, Limi- 
ted, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$4,968.00. A fair wages schedule, dated October 
26, 1946, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 
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Construction of a crib and concrete wall, 
Squaw Point Rifle Range, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. Name of contractors, County Construc- 
tion Company, Charlottetown, PEI. Amount 
of contract, $16,980.00. A fair wages schedule, 
dated September 18, 1946, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
Bischotliths 1, g(t Joe. inablbs hts SO ba $ .70 
Blacksmiths}; helpers “desigor...1 Ad «. &.... 2% .55 
Brick and hollow tile layers ...........s 000... 90. 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


Per Hour 

ASD ial Gera Kens ieee tt Oe ee tee ey NAA OF 588 5 $309 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... 65 
Carpentersu andra JOMeLsiose ei nie eer ie ene ake Os 
Cenmienti finishers Strcihies... pase am eet. oes eee Bho 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam 1. SSA eee outs Meet eet. Cnc ose .80 

Giasie Ole eC sarc certain cetera eee PERE Nis eee een cts cccr ee 10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............... 70 
Driverste.. eR is... ae. eo ROOF. edo. n8 61 
Driverst teamsandriwazomia..ts 5 lhek. .ogeeale.. 2 95 
Electricians Ginside wiremen) . yesh... de-cieslente 2 1.05 
We DOUNETS saMe Moo cbse evista des ecatls 6 ok oe a ehe ° (ere rae .61 
Lathers: 

Net ale OAs, Pees hi the, AU, ol RS 1.00 

Wood Hasceriyess. aks... ff). ALOE. AC 5 ee 90 
Motors bricks Grivierss <seies.asclene otidee tees eat oe 65 
Motor trek jarivercand. truck adadsas cso cece oes 1.65 
Painters «(Spray): «41225505465 258 S25 ae eae o bee cee 1.01 
Pamters+and- glaziersen. 2%. PISE OG, SST, 86 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............0. 70 
PIASHererss (5445s see as ess 5 boo e Ree te See ee os eee 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

materiah)® BALA), Be. EIN, SF Won, B 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters ...............ccccees 112 
Rivers, (general): > s.cenectemreitorstors CO, RED), BE 75 
Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawil ..ss0 S327 PStRS. FOR, SI ee 65 

Triclucdimg) bean © eer rseietetetsterctetctstete st tatatataletetetetstelei e's 1.00 

GAR. sarrddsdesadedonsasegs ees eetastatsaceoee. oe .75 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) ............ 85 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ 65 

Sheet: metal? cnacnuninennsnnrennarennacnny. eee, 1.10 
Sheet metal workers <ccccoscscccccsessecssssasied. 1.10 
Shinglers (wood), -asbestos)> ....0VA08. coe BIEN 1.05 
Tractor operators: 

etourneaul,« ete: + srrneew SPOT, SRS, Me 85 

MAL] where wrecente eee la le terele steht OMe MMe Mee wale 175 
Watehmen: «...2n%.cn.cse en eee ses tate eed Bee wide 56 


and tempering mortar) ................00. Sunieg 5& 
Carpenters and joiners. tis metsce «eke oP... hoe: 70: 
ferent, UMISMONS~ ogc. sue chk hee eae eae, abs 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

DOCRTIY » Gul asie cuner ota kde, samen eae 215 

GAS. OF CCC. sonore sRodevacor, MOOT. HOR, LAR. .60 
Compressor operators (gas. or elecly Sat). Bae .60 
DVERVORS - « Merstebirvteigtalaiatote’socterohonsher athatetarstas EERIE ROSS. .50) 
Driver,. horse..and.- cart, -.. HAA. SP Tee... 65 
Driver, ‘teant and: wagon: siee con doehrg cence. 80 
DA: SURES... FS ab 008 eee dl POD, AN 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .............000.008. 18 
Engineers, operating, steam ..............00..5, Py fs. 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., CCa inc. Seen aaen 75 
Epgiieuien,. staviotary eee ee .60 
Deparerstas iia, Are he, CE, .50 
Motor trucktariversul S. ue. . 2 detec, Oo 
Motor, tracks tdriver and vtruck 00) oecesss exec. 1.55 
Ornamental iron workers ..............eccceuccee .70 
Pest heys tap ray )inta a. as sodtiik ect ogg on oO 7d 
Eauavelg BOC BIOZICES vty sy tous scotia eek 70 
Riggers* (general) *. 2204 ey Se? 65 
Rodmen (reinforced steel) os...vee cdo cece eco cece .60 
Steam shovels) emwineers 4. sercinesacs s dere sobonieccon de 1.06 
SEPama SUOVOL MeOMIOI. on chon waste lecraine cade chee ie .65 
Steam" strovel*oifers’ +>. ones eee. Lee -60 
Shovel: operators(gas iit ooo. cmellol sar 1.06 
Timbermen and _ cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 

Sic “thing. timber. i405 a Aon oe i ee .65 
WRehMmeny Sree a sioc sce ee ee 45 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ...... 70 


Alterations to Building No. 125 for Dental 
Clinic, and completion of building No. 14, 
R.C.A.F. Station, Rockcliffe (Ottawa), Ont. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. S. E. Farley and 
Son, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$7,330.69. A fair wages schedule, -dated 
September 5, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Catpenters and: joiners sisson reeueteees o UPR $ 1.05 
DDTIVOYS = Heh tal onsen eae cerael Po oo ae oe hottie RE .61 
Driver, team and wagon .....)..cf20sneee . ee 95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............e00- . 96- 
LLADOUTETS!* atest eter or eee te Meee 61 
Eimbleum' layers... ini oh thee aes tieleates 6% Gai o-otele 675 
Motor, truck drivers™te. eee), See ~  —- BB» 
Motor truck driver and truck -..:.0)..00¢3..002.. 1.65. 
Painters: (Spray) erctsteralsieestelteleorelote eee es eee 1.0% 
Painters: and! glaziers 1.rdvetewetostsi teres otra ook eens . 86" 
Plasterers: «<..223%%2455%5%% 25% 00% se te teehee eee eee 1.165 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) « -nctestetetorttedele lett iere o Pooh o oe ee 65° 
Plumbers and steamfitters ......0...0ccccceeweeees 1,12° 
Sheet metal: workers’ “ples taesecasle ce cesta. aoe OF,10 © 
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Per Hour 
Weatch men’ kiee ahfew'es -mssidiers eo cre ebeidale «leila apse s > .56 
Waxers and polishers (floor) ......-++++++++++:5: 65 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) .....--- .85 


Installation of freight elevator, Main Ord- 
nance Depot, Calgary, Alta. Name of 
contractors, ‘Turnbull Elevator Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$8,425.00. A fair wages schedule, dated 
October 25, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters and joimerS .....+..+eeeeeeseeeeeees 1..$ 1.10 
IDFIVETS Goes oc Gulseeees e Cores cw meprenecennenes = 60 
Driver, team and Wagon ..--..seereeeeeseeeeeees 90 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .......seseeeeeeeees 1.06 
Blevator constructOrs ......-.ee eee e ects ee ceeees 1.10 
Elevator constructors’ helpers ...+.+++++eeeeeeees 17 
Tie OUTers! .¢<:aiste«.+ dcscsisé osescisieieseiese “telat et olaieiete. ofa iale .60 
Motor truck drivers ......-++seeeee scene etree sete .65 
Motor truck driver and truck .....-.+-seeeereeees 1.65 
NWVistChMen. 5. o/ssecsje.eceresuerseieus « herd del> eupeerie eee >> iste 25.00 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Construction of foundations and related 
works for Remote Control Building and Radio 
Range Building, Sarnia, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Giffin Contracting Company, Sarnia, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $6,934.00. A fair 
wages schedule, dated September 19, 1946, in 
the terms following, was furnished. for inclusion 
in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters and joiners ....---.++eeeseee sree ee ces $ .86 
Cement finishers .......--sseeeseee erste eee eteees .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SE GAIN os cats was asi is Tas 8 EE EN Cee pias ona wings on te ela afi: 

Gas. OF Cl€C. vocsecccaccssenrpe tapes cess teoes .65 
Compressor operators (gasteor elec.) a.teneceee .65 
Diriveersh 1. iI a Reichel ieicld wicca bielide «aid alae 6 51 
Driver, horse BNO Carterton gi « «Meas kee re 65 
Driver, team and wagon .......eeeee eee eeee eres 85 
Drill ruUNNETS ......- recess eer reser ener eecccs .60 
Electricians (imside wiremen) ........+++.+++-0+- .96 
TAD OUGCTS el lee cid siecle <1 ofoctchelolelels «= ciarele vis sfetele sieiesters 51 
Motor truck drivers ......:.eeeee erence eee eee cence ats 
Motor truck driver and truck ..............+++++ 1.50 
Pipe layers, caulkers and SOLGCTETS' cece ase wvenmse .60 
Plumbers and steamfitters ........... eee e ee eee ee .90 
PoOwderMens dus sacs aces nse. ie.) Heer eae aoe .56 
PTT C0 fio cispn sania on secs aie sini irs ne tit ite 56 
Road grader operators: 

FROTSCATAWI 4 aiccid cecuccs sinus oleaksaiie sume) deerebeneyetols eyes Asis 

Including team ......... 0 cece nese eee e eres cess 90 

[ORE ae AUR Ai Bsc ie MIRE Ieee tC ears .60 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......++- 15 
Steam shovel engineers ......eceeeeesesceeesseees 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ........4...000.000005 sreisjepianie .66 
Steam shovel Ollers” <.ccs.cc5.- 0,466 + oyelerereesiet + Fister © -56 
Shovel operators (ZAas.) ...---.ceseeeseese sees ees 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

Letourneau, etC. ........6s serene eee eee e ete nece ay (3) 

lea), tos Solace ofesnlactisieacsehe.n orepo,es eid ctepeaattans tect a «ie .65 
TW SECHLINIONY. © oiocece. ce cides coc einircies siecle saree GRgaM er maNAs, of ete she -46 
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Additional airport development, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Dibblee Construc- 
tion Company, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Amount 
of contract, $8,355.00. A fair wages schedule, 
dated November 4, 1946, in the terms follow- 
ing, was furnished for inclusion in_ the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

ENSCOITIED ease ,c: Sete sioishdacescnbakcacl se hdakve ener epuanweree me $ .65 
Blacksmithswrrneek':fe.'. teerieiet). 1. epee .86 
Biseksmiths’ helpers¥e.. ceueecescoce ok Seer yee kc 65 
Carpenters and joiners .........ss sen eneeeseebees 1.05 
Clement, finishes » -ieiesyrsiceiseiesecoioucys “ate R ee Dee ates. 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Sty er hat Leen Oe LIAO ORR SEE ODOC pias pe es BSR .80 

Gas. ortelecwiek... een pads %. . cee. ee .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.),......+++-+: .70 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ....--+-+--00: 1.06 
Dragline fireMen |...c..eccerccseceesecne cscs cceeie MD 
Draglineoerse Une at bes « staatemiacdigiolels © halo cbePelevalaiie ei ater .65 
Labourezsuye).. Soe Sees tS hae ance eral 61 
Wlotorn’ PEUGIETOLIVeRSs we eictene cite tekeiie fees oneunse Fee os 65 
Motor truck driver and truck ................-.- 1.65 
Road grader operators: 

ELOTSCALA WII et cretes clove state's cape eine zs ora) rade e cues siey erase .65 

Including) “team? 24.2.2. 2th ies sient oo Pie 1.00 

Cras eesti Tas. co tiiaedtae:s + etic > sclek eee ie arick:: = aia a15 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .....-++-++- .85 
Steam, SHOVE! eeDEIMECrS . ocpie cls « chee shes = > + poll ike 1.06 
Steam shovel firemen ..5...++-+ssees yeas ah Pe aestth ais 
Stain ShoverOlers te. acese. scales sos coe eemavs 65 
Shovel operators (2aS.) .....cceeeeee eect eee eee nes 1.06 
Tractor operators: 

TGHOUTTICAIL: CLC. ccaiiee ce cieierslernelere = crePersyerteriatsrs .85 

CUrTV ele fou ac issece cssle as oig.ofaveretoretersistetsiors cveicle, <a aEnaiiae ait 
WSLCHINGH _<'.c5 aki <:csctaiotess Prana seetela ey eieiea o iaane ieee .56 


WartTIME Hovusina LIMITED 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Carleton Place, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Hill-Clarke-Francis, Limited, 
New Liskeard, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$75,000.00. A fair wages schedule, dated 
September 6, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Asphalt takers .....2.0c0+ssccccsspos-iiangciay>- $ .65 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... 59 
Blaeksmiths” =. co.cc « cemulote ew ohickee -teaiars erties «cierett By fi 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ....... Be hr eS EIOOR Dac 55 
Brick and hollow tile layers ............e++-+e0-- 95 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

OMPETING MOAT) Ssciciss «spe peruse siaeiaetael-\s ota «Ie «DD 
Carpenters and joiners ...........-..e esses eeeene 85 
Cement: finishers)..5.ocsd..00- 00 soeieneme-maaae .70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

ROBT eros asccacesslacesesere eyenersie suekouecoee, caneters) Samarra By 6) 

Gass or cle@ui ho wouenedecee ose eves iey eee. as 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ......+.+++- .65 
Dragline operators (steam or Z@8S.) .....-.+...05- 1.06 
Dragline firemen .......-..e cece eee e nese seen eens 66 
Dragline Oilers ..0.... cc sce dese ce neces rns battens .56 
DPV Gre et ets cet an cae demic cia els oss a@areiehaeas Eines 51 
Driver, team and wagon ...........6+--eeee ee eee 85 
Drill “runners? eee. caer ces clslne eee os oh ERA aoe .60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..........++--+++-+ 81 
Engineers, operating, steam ...........--+-+++-ee- 81 
Enginemen, stationary .........-.0+eeeee reece cece .60 


Labourefs <% o..0€ceabwiws eens be) - ote heen - Seas 51 
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Lathers: Per Hour 
Mietal! gy Peart Ae SOE OTRAS DER 80 
W000 Becta tiaysise 5 otter el. amen: Heart eae vfs) 

NEOLOR CHUCK s CLLVEESS . Mek create Seats << ieciease, ee ies 05 

Motor, truck wawiver and truck sevrec.eceneacck Te59 

Ornamental’ irom "workers! Pi... sccess cs mee cccecs avAU 

Palntersm (Sprayer ae tees es he ee 76 

Painters: and pelavienrsing...s gesch iki soaks he .66 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ............... . 65 

Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .............. 60 

Blastenershyyy satis. bide ee ces Ce Eel hh ee 90 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
AMaherialyeeer esis cewek he wie ceiks te Aa Steere tore s .00 

Piumbersaand wsteamiitters:.. -skaeeeeeeee ee ae. 91 

Riggers) (meneralye tee CO | ee kh) ees th oe 61 

Road grader operators: 

HLOTSECT Ae dean ieee eee inte eee ie ae ca .55 
Tnchucneye Lem oars Se kite a os on kn anes. eee ie 90 
(SAS ee ale wstistehe ee a EIS CG EE cose len ess .60 

Road roller operators (steam or gas.) .......... 175 

Rodmen (reinforced steel) ......0c. ccc cece es .56 

Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ .55 
Sheetminetal Shs cuslaiconuh . mms See Vet eee 76 

Snecte metal gwonkiers ea rcise eters Soe seterst hires whi 

ShinglersCwood;. ASVEStOS)h ..« «stati de ns ieceie sie 6 ai 85 

Steam’ shovellvencineenrsy .. cisadnesstiens «seh «cap 1.06 

Steameushovel: tremens. Ae. veh Rae cee, Ae eee 66 

Steampmsnovelvollersiis. cst cade ee eta. hui. eee a .56 

Shovebl operators +(pas) rauuinee crane hide cote 1.06 

Tractor operators: F 
TRC ROCA ea octets heeds «on tas os haal clita, tein £05 
Mal AA. Sa erette ns Macnee ae Meee es ore tem ie ae 65 

Wratciaen® ‘Sieeaenay ec ket: sate ete cane a eee 46 

Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ........ .80 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note: The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours 
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of labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT oF PusLic Works 


Dredging work, Nicomen Slough and Gun- 
derson’s Slough, Fraser River, B.C. Name of 
contractors, British Columbia Bridge and 
Dredging Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 4, 1946. Amount 
of contract, approximately $73,500.00. 

Dredging in the Big Head River, Meaford, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. R. A. Blyth, 
Toronto, Ont.’ Date contract awarded, Dec- 
ember 9, 1946. Amount of contract, $8,640.27. 


The following contract, executed for the 
Department of Public Works, also contained 
the General Fair Wages Clause: 

Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
of Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name 
of contractors, the B.C. Marine Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, November 26, 1946. Amount of 
contract, $16,875.00 and unit prices. 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


No. of Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
$ 
Post - Office . a::\..doanne emacs Bade 19 77,128.54 
Reconstruction and Supply ..... 3,191 3 692,863.00 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


HE time for making application for the 

Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order 

has been extended to March 31, 1947. New 

regulations have been made under the 
Explosives Act. 

Among the new provincial regulations are 
British Columbia minimum wage orders rais- 
ing the minimum rates in manufacturing and 
in logging, saw mills and woodworking. For 
the first time minimum rates are established 


for men in manufacturing and for women in 
the box-manufacturing, household-furniture 
manufacturing and woodworking industries. 
New health regulations covering work-camps 
have also been issued in British Columbia. In 
Alberta, the conditions governing apprentice- 
ship in the motor-vehicle repair trade are set 
out. Regulations under the Saskatchewan Hos- 
pitalization Act cover benefits and taxes and 
enumerate classes of persons who are exempt. 


Dominion 


Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order 
The time limit for making application for 
the special bonus for merchant seamen (L.G., 
1945, p. 913, 1946, pp. 209 and 987) has been 
extended from August 31, 1946, to March 31, 
1947, by an amending Order in Council (P.C. 
204) of January 16, gazetted February 12. 
The Merchant Seamen Special Bonus Order 
provided for payment to certain seamen of 
a bonus of 10 per cent of their total earnings 
during service im dangerous waters between 
September 10, 1939, and April 1, 1944. 


Explosives 


New regulations under the Explosives Act, 
1946, gazetted December 21, deal with the 
testing, manufacture, packing, handling, stor- 
age, transport and sale of explosives. They 
replace the regulations made under the Act 
of 1914 and those made during the war under 
the War Measures Act. 

Orders in Council P.C. 2903 of July 4, 1940, 
and P.C. 25/4600 of June 25, 1941, designed to 
give better control of the sale of explosives 
during the war were revoked by P.C. 5270 of 
December 23, 1946, effective December 31. 

The provision is continued for licences for 
factories and magazines, certificates for regis- 
tered premises and permits for the importation 
of explosives. 

The new regulations also reproduce the pro- 
vision prohibiting any person under 16 from 
entering or being employed in any “danger 


building” in connection with factories and 
magazines for explosives and magazines for 
fireworks, except in the presence and under 
the supervision of a responsible person over 21. 

The regulations require provision to be 
made, by the wearing of suitable working 
clothes without pockets and suitable shoes and 
by other means, for preventing the introduc- 
tion into any danger building of fire, matches 
or any substance or article hkely to cause 
explosion or fire. Smoking and the carrying of 
matches or other fire-producing devices are 
forbidden. 

Other Orders 


P.C. 232 of January 21, 1947, revokes the 
provision of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order (P.C. 9384 of December 9, 1943) which 
provides for a National War Labour Com- 
mittee to act in an advisory capacity to the 
National War Labour Board. 

An Order in Council (P.C. 125) of January 
14, 1947, amends the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations (P.C. 1003 of February 17, 
1944) to provide that, instead of five members, 
as previously required, three members of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board, including 
the Chairman or Vice-Chairman, one em- 
ployers’ representative and one employees’ 
representative, may constitute a quorum. 

P.C. 302 of January 30, 1947, also amending 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
is dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 


Provincial 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


To the regulations for apprenticeship in 
seven trades which were made in August, 1945 
(L.G. 1945, p. 1849), were added on Novem- 


ber 25, gazetted November 30, regulations for 
the motor-vehicle-repair trade. 

The term of apprenticeship in motor-vehicle 
repairing is four years, including three months’ 
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probation, but it may be reduced by the 
Board in cases where a person holds a certi- 
ficate from a technical or vocational school 
approved by the Board or has had previous 
experience in the trade. 

One apprentice may be employed when there 
is one journeyman, and one for every three 
additional journeymen. 

Each apprentice must attend technical 
school classes for not less than one month and 
not more than three months during each year 
of his apprenticeship. Instruction at school 
and training given by the employer are 
governed by the syllabus drawn up by the 
Provincial Advisory Committee and approved 
by the Apprenticeship Board. 

Before being granted an annual certificate 
of progress or a final certificate an apprentice 
must pass trade tests and examinations pre- 
scribed by the Board on the advice of the 
Trade Advisory Committee. 

Apprentices must be paid for the first six 
months 35 per cent of a journeyman’s pre- 
vailing wage, for the second six months, 40 
per cent, for the second year, 50 per cent, for 
the third year, 60 per cent, and for the fourth 
year, 75 per cent of the journeyman’s rate. All 
increases except the first are subject to satis- 
factory progress. 


Alberta Co-operative Associations Act 


New standard by-laws governing all associa- 
tions incorporated under the above Act were 
approved by Order in Council of December 24 
and gazetted December 31, replacing those 
issued in 1937. The by-laws cover meetings, 
order of business, elections, officers, audit, 
withdrawal of members, by-laws, disposition 
of surplus earnings and other matters. 


British Columbia Factories Act 


By an Order in Council of January 10, 
gazetted January 16, regulations governing 
the installation, operation and maintenance of 
freight and passenger elevators which were 
made by Order in Council of February 5, 
1935, are to take effect on July 1, 1947, and 
are to apply to hoistway-gates and hoistway- 
doors whether installed before or after that 
date. The effective date of the regulations 
was fixed first for January 1, 1946, and later 
made July 1, 1946; these Orders in Council 
of May 11 and December 14, 1945, and June 
26, 1946, are now rescinded. 


British Columbia Health Act 


’ EATING AND DRINKING PLACES 


Regulations of November 23, 1946, govern- 
ing the sanitation of eating and drinking 
places, gazetted November 28, apply to every 
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place, boat or vehicle where food or drink 
is served, with or without charge, including 
common carriers not under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, but not including private homes. The 
Medical Health Officer may forbid the employ- 
ment of any person in such place who is 
suspected of having a communicable disease 
and any employer continuing to employ a 
worker after having received such an order is 
guilty of an offence. . 


Work Camps 


New regulations for the sanitary control of 
industrial camps, gazetted November 28 and 
effective January 1, 1947, replace -regulations 
of July 21, 1920, governing lumber, mining 
and other camps and of September 4, 1919, 
governing railway construction camps. 


The new regulations apply to lumber, 
mining and railway construction camps, saw- 
mills, canneries and similar places established 
by an employer as living quarters for his 
employees or others, with or without charge, 
but not to camps occupied by less than five 
people or emergency camps not occupied 
longer than seven days. 


Every camp must be under the continuous 
supervision of the operator who must main- 
tain it in a. sanitary condition, keep all 
sanitary facilities in good repair and provide 
adequate equipment for the disposal of garb- 
age. He must provide suitable stoves and 
equipment for fires and comply with the 
regulations made under the Fire Marshal Act 
and the Forest Act relating to fire-protection. 

Rules are laid dawn concerning camp sites, 
construction of buildings, water supply, venti- 
lation, plumbing, toilets, sewage and garbage 
disposal, washing, bathing and _ laundry 
facilities and other matters. If a safe public 
water supply is not available, the supply to 
be used must be approved by the Medical 
Health Officer. Only closed water storage con- 
tainers may be used and must be so arranged 
that water can be drawn only from a tap. The 
use of a common drinking cup is prohibited. 
All milk served must conform to the standards 
set forth in the regulations under the Milk 
Act. The operator of every camp where food 
is served must comply with the regulations 
under the Health Act governing eating and 
drinking places. 


Every camp site must be chosen so that 
good natural drainage is provided and so that 
there may be no pollution of any water supply. 

All buildings in a camp must be so con- 
structed as to be wind-proof and weather- 
proof and all floors not built on solid con- 
crete or rat-proof foundation must be built 
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with a clearance of at least 12 inches between 
the surface of the ground and the underside 
of the floor joists. Heating arrangements to 
assure a temperature of 65° in all living and 
sleeping quarters must be provided. Aggre- 
gate window space must be not less than 10 
per cent of the floor area, or, if windows are 
fitted to open, not less than five per cent. 
Floors and walls of rooms used for living, 
sleeping or eating must be of a smooth finish 
and kept clean. Floors of bath rooms, shower 
or toilet-rooms must be finished with a 
smooth, tight surface. No toilet may be 
located in a building containing sleeping, 
eating or other living accommodation, unless 
the toilet is water-flush. 


Bunk-houses must conform to rules regard- 
ing air and floor space. The regulations lay 
down a minimum of 96 square feet of floor 
space and 768 cubic feet of air space for 
every two men, with an additional 60 square 
feet of floor space and 480 cubic feet of air 
space for each additional person. A separate 
bed or bunk must be provided for each 
employee, and double-deck or multiple-tier 
bunks are prohibited. Storage of suitcases and 
other articles under beds and drying of 
clothes in sleeping-rooms are prohibited. 
Bedding must be kept in a sanitary condition. 
Clean laundered sheets and pillow-cases must 
be supplied to each new occupant, and to 
every occupant at least once a week. No 
employee may use his own blankets in a 
bunk-house. 

Dwellings, apartments, or house-keeping 
suites must be constructed according to the 
Regulations and must have as a minimum a 
living-room and a kitchen. 


Rooms or buildings must have hot and cold 
water for washing, bathing and laundering. 
The use of common or roller towels is for- 
bidden. Where more than 10 persons are 
ordinarily employed, a separate room or 
building must be provided for drying and 
changing working clothes. 


A legible copy of the Regulations is to be 
kept posted in a prominent place in the camp. 


Where conditions not provided for in the 
Regulations exist, the Medical Health Officer 
may direct the operator as to the best means 
of securing proper hygienic conditions. Where 
the Health Officer considers that any con- 
dition is a menace to public health, he may 
order the camp closed until such condition 
is remedied. If the operator of the camp 
re-opens it without permission he is liable to a 
penalty. Where any requirement of the regu- 
lations is at variance with a municipal by-law, 
the more restrictive requirement is to apply. 
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British Columbia Hours of Work Act, Female 
Minimum Wage Act and Male Minimum 
Wage Act 


Authority to permit hours of work to be 
extended beyond the statutory eight hours in 
a day or 44 hours in a week in the case of 
industrial undertakings faced with exceptional 
pressure of work has been given to the Chair- 
man and certain officers of the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, the Chief Administrative 
Officer, the Supervisor of the Vancouver office 
and the Supervisor of Inspectors in the 
Interior. The Regulations were made on 
December 20 and gazetted on January 9. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


Higher minimum rates, effective February 1, 
1947, have been fixed by the revision of seven 
minimum wage Orders by the British Colum- 
bia Board of Industrial Relations, two under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act governing log- 
ging (Order 1) and the sawmill industry (Order 
50), and five applying to both men and women 
workers in woodworking (Order 49), house- 
hold-furniture manufacturing (Order 51), box- 
manufacturing (Order 55), the shingle industry 
(Order 62) and manufacturing (Order 25). 
Earlier Orders governing these industries 
applied to males only except those for the 
shingle industry which applied to both men 
and women, and the manufacturing Order 
which governed only women workers. 

The revised Orders which were made on 
January 16 and gazetted January 23 provide 
for am increase of 20 cents an hour in the 
minimum rates in logging and of 10 cents an 
hour in the other six industries. These seven 
industries or classes of undertakings have now 
been removed from the General Interim Mini- 
mum Wage Order, effective July 1, 1946, by 
which a general increase of 20 per cent was 
made in the rates established in 37 Orders 
(L.G. 1946, p. 988). The flat increases noted 
here apply to the rates before the Interim 
Order was made. 


MInIMuM Rates 


In logging the minimum rate for regular 
hours is now fixed at 60 cents an hour, but 
as in the other industries covered by the 
revised Orders there is a special overtime rate 
and provision is made for handicapped work- 
ers to be employed at lower rates with per- 
mission of the Board. Workmen making 
shingle-bolts, i.e. felling, bucking, splitting and 
piling, are to receive $2 per cord instead of 
$1.30 per cord, as formerly. Previously, work- 
ers in grade and track operations had a 
minimum of 374 cents an hour. Watchmen 
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or caretakers employed in logging camps when 
operations are suspended are exempt from 
this Order. 


In the sawmill, shingle, household-furniture 
manufacturing, box-manufacturing and wood- 
working industries, a minimum wage of 50 
cents an hour replaces the former rate of 40 


eents. Special provisions for these five 
industries are set out below. 
In the sawmill industry, which includes 


veneer-mills and lath-mills as well as sawmills 
and planing-mills, 90 per cent of the workers 
must receive not less than the new minimum 
of 50 cents an hour but, as before, 10 per cent 
may be paid at a lower rate, now not less than 
40 cents an hour instead of 30 cents. 

In the shingle industry, the following mini- 
mum piece-rates are established: 30 cents per 
square for sawing No. 1 shingles, instead of 25 
cents; 24 cents per square for sawing shingles 
of lower grade, instead of 20 cents; and 18 
cents per square for packing shingles, instead 
of 15 cents. Where shingles are packed other- 
wise than by the square, the minimum rates 
for sawing and packing are to be _ propor- 
tioned to the above. A piece-worker who does 
not make 50 cents an hour must be paid at 
least that amount by his employer. 


In household-furniture, a learning-period is 
now required. For learners, irrespective of age, 
for whose employment written permits have 
been issued by the Board, the learning period 
is six months during which the minimum 
rates rise from 30 to 35 to 40 cents an hour 
at the end of each two months. The total 
number of learners and handicapped workers 
excluding apprentices must not exceed 15 per 
cent of alll the workers in any plant. Under 
the repealed Order, 60 per cent of all male 
employees might not be paid less than 40 cents 
an hour. 

Under the earlier Orders for household- 
furniture manufacturing, box-manufacturing 
and woodworking, minimum rates applied 
only to adult males and hourly rates for those 
under 21 varied with age. The former hourly 
rates in household-furniture manufacturing 
varied from 20 cents for persons under 17 
to 85 cents for persons between 20 and 21. 
In box-manufacturing and woodworking, the 
minima for persons over 18 and under 21 
were 30 cents and for those under 18, 25 
cents an hour. 


In box-manufacturing, 20 per cent of the 
workers may now be paid not less than 40 
cents. Formerly, 10 per cent might be paid at 
30 cents. In woodworking, 15 per cent may be 
paid not less than 40 cents. The earlier Order 
stipulated that not more than 334 per cent 
might be paid less than the minimum rate. 
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FACTORIES 


The minimum for experienced men and 
women in general manufacturing is now 40 
cents an hour, and the new learners’ rates are 
31, 34 and 37 cents for three two-month per- 
iods. A worker called to work but for whom 
there is no work must be paid at least two 
hours’ pay or for the entire waiting time, if 
longer. Except in case of force majeure or by 
written permission of the Board, hourly-paid 
workers in the manufacturing industry must be 
paid for at least four hours. 

The earlier Order (1942) governed only 
women workers in all manufacturing operations 
not covered by. other Orders of the Board. It 
did not apply to fish-canning. The minimum 
rate for experienced workers was $14 for a 48- 
hour week or 291% cents an hour. Learners’ 
rates were $8, $10, and $12. Corresponding 
hourly rates for learners were 16% cents for the 
first two months, 20% cents for the next two, 
and 25 cents for the final two months. 


Hours 


The minimum rates are payable for a work- 
week of 44 hours, the maximum hours per- 
mitted in industrial undertakings by the Hours 
of Work Act as amended in 1946 and effective 
July 1. 

OVERTIME 


All seven revised Orders provide that time 
and one-half a worker’s regular rate of pay 
must be paid for all time worked over eight 
hours in a day or 44 in a week, for which a 
permit must be obtained from the Board. 

Exempt from the provisions relating to over- 
time are workers in the following occupations: 
persons in positions of supervision or manage- 
ment except in manufacturing and household- 
furniture; workers making shingle-bolts and 
those engaged exclusively in transporting men 
and supplies in logging; boatmen and emer- 
gency fire-fighters in the logging (also boom- 
men), shingle and sawmill industries. 

In all the Orders it is stipulated that in 
establishments where, by arrangement or agree- 
ment between employers and workers, as pro- 
vided for in the Hours of Work Act, a special 
system of hours has been established under 
which daily hours up to 9 are worked on cer- 
tain days and less than 8 hours on other days, 
the weekly hours not exceeding 44, overtime 
rates are not to be paid until the worker has 
completed the hours fixed by the agreement 
or arrangement. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Certain general provisions are set out in all 
the Orders. An employer must pay, in accor- 
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dance with the Semi-Monthly Payment of 
Wages Act, at least semi-monthly the wages 
and salaries earned by his employees up to not 
more than eight days before pay-day. He 
must keep posted in a conspicuous place a 
copy of the Wage Order which applies to him 
and a schedule setting out the daily shifts and 
intervals free from duty of each group of his 
employees. 

An employer is required to keep records in 
English of wages paid, hours worked each day, 
and the names, ages, nationalities and addresses 
of his workers, and to produce such records for 
inspection on demand of the Board, its chair- 
man or any person authorized in writing by 
the Board. 


Manitoba Fires Prevention Act and Factories 
Act 


New regulations gazetted January 18 govern- 
ing the sale and delivery of fuel oil and the 
installing and servicing of oil-burning equip- 
ment consolidate earlier regulations of Novem- 
ber 17, 1945, and amendments made on March 
23, 1946. The Manitoba Factories Act 
empowers the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to make regulations governing businesses 
or trades in which there is danger of fire or 
explosion including the preparation, storage, 
sale, carriage and disposal of petroleum 
products. The regulations forbid any person 
without a licence to sell or deliver fuel oil. 
No person may install or service oil-burning 
equipment unless he has first passed the 
prescribed examination and obtained a licence. 
No licence fee is required for the examination 
and first licence issued to a discharged veteran. 


Ontario Liquor Licence Act 


Regulations under the Liquor Licence Act, 
1946, gazetted December 21, forbid any person 
under 21 to be employed in the serving of 
liquor in any licensed premises. In those 
premises to which only men are admitted, all 
employees must be men, and, unless the 
Liquor Control Board otherwise directs, in 
premises to which women only are admitted, 
only women may be employed. 


Ontario Unemployment Relief Act 


The maximum amounts payable in respect 
of clothing and shelter by a municipality as 
unemployment relief were raised by an 
amendment to the regulations under the above 
Act which was approved on December 12 and 
gazetted December 28. 

Clothing relief has been increased from 65 
cents to $1 per person per month. For a single 
person, shelter allowance is now $6 per month 
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instead of $1 per week, and where a single 
person rents and lives in furnished, heated 
quarters the allowance may be increased to a 


maximum of $10 per month, instead of $8 as 


previously. 

For other persons, shelter allowances must 
not exceed the actual monthly rental or an 
amount set as rent for each room occupied 
varying with the size of the municipality, 
whichever amount is less. Where the popula- 
tion exceeds 500,000, this latter amount is $10 
a month for the first rented room in a dwell- 
ing and $2 for each additional room; in places 
between 5,000 and 500,000, $8 a month for the 
first room and $2 for each additional room; 
and in any other part of Ontario $2 a month 
per room of the premises rented. Water and 
light costs, the latter not to exceed $1.08 a ~ 
month, may be added to the allowance, as 
previously. If such a person resides in his 
own home, he may receive a monthly allow- 
ance for taxes equal to one-twelfth of twice 
the amount of his annual tax bill, as well as 
water and light allowances, as above. In cases 
of emergency, additional shelter allowance may 
be made but the total shelter account for the 
municipality must not exceed 110 per cent of 
the total shelter allowance paid, as outlined 
above. In no case may the shelter allowance 
exceed $30 a month in a city of more than 
500,000 and $24 elsewhere in Ontario. 

‘A new section makes provision for an allow- 
ance up to $40 a month to a person requiring 
special home care because of a physical or 
mental defect as certified by a qualified 
physician. The allowance must be recom- 
mended by the municipal relief administrator 
and a person is not eligible for it if more than 
four roomers or boarders are maintained in the 
home which he occupies. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 19 (L.G. 1938, p. 1352) governing 
establishments making full-fashioned hosiery 
has been amended by Order in Council of 
January 22, gazetted and effective February 1, 
to strike out the provision requiring each 
employer to allow seven days’ holidays each 
year (not including Sundays), as conflicting 
with the general holidays Order of September 
14, 1946, which requires a worker to be given 
a week’s’ holiday after a year’s employment 
or a half-day for each calendar month of 
employment, if less than a year. (L.G. 1946, 
p. 1105 and 1464.) 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship Act 


An outline of courses of training for 
apprentices, setting out the subjects to be 
studied in each year of apprenticeship, in the 
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motor-vehicle repair, auto-body repair, car- 
pentry, bricklaying, plastering and masonry, 
painting and decorating, sheet-metal, plumb- 
ing and steamfitting and electrical trades was 
issued in an Order in Council made under 
the Act on December 31, 1946, and gazetted 
January 11. The educational classes to be 
attended by apprentices in each trade are to 
cover a period of from four to twelve weeks as 
may be prescribed from time to time. 


Saskatchewan Electrical Inspection and 
Licensing Act 


Licence fees for journeymen and electricians 
were raised from $1 to $2 per annum and for 
contractors from $5 to $20 by amended regu- 
lations under this Act approved by Order in 
Council on November 29, gazetted December 
21. Contractor’s limited licences issued for 
specified periods in areas not’ within the limits 
of any city or of any town or village in which 
there is a resident holder of a contractor’s 
licence are now to be $10 instead of $1. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


From January 1, 1947, certain hospital 
services are provided under the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act, 1946, for all residents who 
have resided in the Province for six months. 
Regulations gazetted August 31, October 15, 
November 30, December 21, 1946, and January 
4 and 11, 1947, lay down the conditions under 
which eligibility for benefits is to be estab- 
lished. 


Fees are $5 for each beneficiary with a maxi- 
mum of $30 for any one family. 


-For 1947, payment of $15 or less was 
required between October 1 and December 31, 
1946; of payments over $15, the remainder 
either in a lump sum or by instalments must 
be paid before June 1, 1947. On and after 
February 1, 1947, a person who fails to pay or 
on whose behalf the tax is not paid is not 
entitled to benefits until one month after 
payment. 

Benefits are to be co-extensive with the 
tax year, that is, from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31. They include public ward accommo- 
dation, operating and case-room facilities, 
surgical dressings, drugs, radiographic and 
laboratory facilities, X-ray and radium ther- 
apy, anaesthetic agents and other hospital 
services. 


Exempt from taxation under the Act are: 
(1) old age and blind pensioners, their hus- 
bands or wives ard dependent children or 
grandchildren under 16 (the husband of a 
blind pensioner is exempt only if he is 70 
years of age or more); (2) recipients of old 
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age pensions from other provinces who have 
resided in Saskatchewan for at least 12 months; 
(3) mothers entitled to allowances under the 
Child Welfare Act and their dependent child- 
ren under 16, or over 16 and permanently 
physically or mentally incapacitated; (4) 
fathers of children on whose behalf a social 
aid allowance is being paid by the Saskat- 
chewan Government, provided such fathers 
are physically or mentally incapacitated and 
living with their wives and children; (5) 
children who are wards of a Children’s Aid 
Society or of the Province; and (6) indigents 
whose maintenance is provided by an agency 
of municipal or provincial Government. 
Dependent children of old age or blind pen- 
sloners or of mothers receiving allowances are 
exempt for the remainder of the tax year in 
which they become 16. The spouse of an old 
age pensioner who dies is also exempt for the 
remainder of the tax year. 

Not entitled to benefits are: (1) former 
members of the Armed Forces to the extent 
that they are entitled to receive hospital ser- 
vices from the Government of Canada; (2) 
inmates of a mental hospital, a tuberculosis 
sanatorium, a provincial jail or a federal peni- 
tentiary during the time they remain in such 
institutions; (3) persons hospitalized under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Blind 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act; 
(4) recipients of War Veterans’ Allowances 
under the War Veterans’ Allowance Act, 
except where hospitalization may be required 
for conditions or diseases for which the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs does not provide 
treatment. The hospital tax to be paid by the 
recipient of a War Veterans’ Allowance is 
$2.50 a year and the maximum amount pay- 
able on behalf of himself and his dependants 
is $27.50. 

Exempt from both taxation and benefits are: 
former members of the Armed Forces for one 
year after discharge; members of the Armed 
Forces; members of the R.C.M.P. Such per- 
sons, however, are liable for payment of any 
tax on behalf of their dependants, but the 
maximum payment for a family of six is set 
at, $25, instead of $380 as provided in the Act. 
Similarly exempt are treaty Indians residing 
on an Indian reservation; inmates of mental 
hospitals, sanatoria, provincial jails or the 
federal penitentiary; persons permanently 
residing in certain local improvement districts; 
residents of the village of Goldfields; former 
members of the Armed Forces who are receiv- 
ing training under the Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs at vocational training schools (maxi- 
mum payment for their dependants is $25), 
at the University of Saskatchewan or at other 
educational institutions in the Province; per- 
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sons receiving domiciliary care from the 
Department of Veterans Affairs continuously 
during the tax year; persons receiving voca- 
tional training and eligible for hospital ser- 
vices from the Department of Veterans 
Affairs (the tax for such persons is $2.50 for 
themselves, and $5 for their wives and depen- 
dent children up to a total family maximum 
of $27.50); persons residing at Moose Jaw 
Relocation Centre and entitled to receive hos- 
pital services from the Dominion Department 
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of Labour; and all persons to the extent that 
they are receiving general hospital services. 
from the Government of Canada. 

Provision is also made for payment for 
hospital services outside Saskatchewan for 
beneficiaries, up to an average maximum of 
$4 a day for not more than 60 days but no 
payment may be made for a patient in a 
mental hospital, sanatorium, or hospital pro- 
viding treatment for arthritic and rheumatic 
conditions. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court Awards Damages 
Against Boilermakers’ Union for Violating 
Member’s Right to Have Application 
for Reinstatement in Union 
Considered 


Mr. Justice Coady in the British Columbia 
Supreme Court on May 1, 1946, awarded 
nominal damages of $50 to a North Vancouver 
welder who, while receiving compensation for 
an industrial injury, had withdrawn from the 
Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union, 
Local No. 1, and whose application for rein- 
statement in the union had later been refused. 

In June, 1948, the plaintiff was injured in 
the course of his employment in the shipyards, 
and about September 30, when he was satis- 
fied that he would not again be able to return 
to work, he obtained a withdrawal card from 
the union. About February 1, 1945, acting 
om the advice of the medical referee of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, since after 
that date he would receive only partial com- 
pensation, he went to the shipyards and ar- 
ranged for his return to work as a welder. On 
applying for reinstatement in the union, he 
was refused, allegedly because the union books 
had been closed in view of contemplated lay- 
offs in the yards. This action, the defendants 
stated, was pursuant to a resolution passed at 
a general meeting of the union on January 
22, 1945, and applied to former members who 
held withdrawal cards as well as to new 
applicants. 

On February 7 the plaintiff’s solicitor wrote 
the union asking for a membership card and 
enclosing the plaintiff’s withdrawal card and a 
cheque for $1.50 representing one month’s dues, 
as required by the constitution of the Ship- 
yard General Workers’ Federation of British 
Columbia under which the defendant union 
operates. These were returned with the same 
explanation in writing. On March 30, the 
plaintiff’s solicitor was notified that the con- 
ditions which had prevailed previously when 
the applications were refused no longer pre- 
vailed and that the plaintiff could apply for 


reinstatement. Though the evidence on this 
point was not clear the plaintiff apparently did 
re-apply and was refused om the ground that 
he should have paid all his back dues. 


The Court could not accept as the true 
reason for their refusal the defendants’ state- 
ment that they were acting solely under the 
resolution of the general meeting. If so, there 
would have been no need to issue a memoran- 
dum of specific instructions to the clerk in the 
union office with regard to this particular 
applicant. This memorandum the plaintiff had 
taken away with him. 

His Lordship considered it significant that 
the memorandum was given to the clerk on the 
afternoon of the very day that the plaintiff 
arranged for his re-employment, thus indicat- 
ing the union officials’ disapproval of the 
plaintiff’s conduct in going to the yards, when 
the union had a “closed shop” agreement with 
the yard and any arrangements should have 
been made through their representative. Fur- 
ther, on February 5 the union had passed a 
resolution that the plaintiff be denied member- 
ship. 

The Cert considered that the plaintiff was 
not entitled to a declaration that he was 
entitled tu membership, which was his first 
claim. He was, however, entitled to succeed 
on his amended claim that he was entitled to 
a declaration that his application should be 
submitted either to the executive or to the 
membership to be dealt with as they saw 
fit. The Court was not convinced that he 
had suffered any loss by reason of the union’s 
refusal to accept and submit his application 
for consideration by the executive or member- 
ship. The plaintiff’s only damages, therefore, 
were for a violation of his legal right to have 
his application considered by the executive or 
the membership, a right which had been denied 
him. Each party was ordered to pay his own 
costs. Guelph v. White and Carron on behalf 
of the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union, Local No. 1, B.C. Supreme Court, 
May 1, 1946. 
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Saskatchewan Labour Board Has No Status to 
Appeal Question of Jurisdiction—Unregis- 
tered Union Lacks Capacity to Appear 

in Court ‘ 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on 
November 23 dismissed an appeal by the Clay 
Products Workers’ Union from an order of 
Mr. Justice Anderson of the Court of King’s 
Bench on October 5 refusing to grant an 
extension of time to enable the union to appeal 
from a judgment of Mr. Justice Anderson 
which was given on July 16. 

The case arose from an application by the 
union under the Saskatchewan Trade Unions 
Act, 1944, to the Labour Relations Board of 
Saskatchewan to determine the collective bar- 
gaining rights of the union in relation to the 
Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Products 
Limited. The company’s contention that the 
nature of its business brought the dispute 
within the Dominion Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1003) and not under the 
Saskatchewan Trade Unions Act gave rise to 
questions concerning the legal status of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board and of 
the applicant union. 

Karly in 1945, negotiations between the 
company and the union for changes in their 
agreement governing working conditions 
reached an impasse and there was a strike. 
Later, the union applied to the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board for a determination 
under the provincial statute that the union 
represented a majority of the employees and 
that the company must negotiate with it. 
The company stated that it recognized the 
union as bargaining agent but that it took 
the position that the Saskatchewan Board had 
no jurisdiction in the matter, that its business 
came within the scope of the Dominion 
Regulations. 

The Dominion Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations are stated to apply to “a work or 
undertaking engaged in mining or smelting 
operations.” The Saskatchewan Trade Unions 
Act excludes any employer whose business is 
within the Dominion Regulations. After hear- 
ing argument, the provincial Labour Relations 
Board decided on April 15, 1946, that the 
employees were not engaged in mining or 
smelting operations within the meaning of 
Schedule A of P.C. 1003 and that the Board 
therefore had jurisdiction to make the order 
appled for. 

The company then moved in the Court of 
King’s Bench for an order quashing or setting: 
aside with costs the Board’s order without the 
actual issue of a writ of certiorari and without 
providing security for costs. On July 16, Mr. 
Justice Anderson gave judgment to that effect, 
holding that the company wag engaged in 
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“mining,” that- although the employees con- 
cerned were not actually engaged in digging, 
that is mining, clay, this work being dione by 
the employees of a contractor to whom Domin- 
ion Fire Brick and Clay Products Limited let 
a contract for the purpose, yet the company 
was the “effective cause” of the mining and it 
was immaterial whether the applicant com- 
pany’s employees or a contractor’s workmen. 
did the mining. Moreover, “mine” in the 
Saskatchewan Mineral Resources Act includes: 
work which was actually done by the 
employees concerned: 

any mode or method of working where.... 

Clay. .semay. be «.catders TEeMoved want iws . washed, 

sifted, roasted, smelted refined, crushed or 

otherwise dealt with for the purpose of 
obtaining any mineral.... 

As regards the stipulation of the Sas- 
katchewan Trade Unions Act that there shall 
be no appeal from an order of the Labour 
Relations Board and that its orders shall not 
be reviewable by certrorart, Mr: Justice Ander- 
son held that the Courts must exercise power 
to issue the writ where an order has been made 
without jurisdiction. 

An appeal by the Labour Relations Board 
from this judgment was dismissed by the Sas- 
katchewan Court of Appeal om October 4, 1946, 
on the ground that the Board in making the 
order was acting as a judicial body, that it 
made a decision by which one of -the parties 
concerned was aggrieved, but that the Board 
itself was not aggrieved, that it had itself no 
interest in the appeal. No order was made as 
to costs. Dominion Fire Brick and Clay Pro- 
ducts Limited v. Labour Relations Board of 
Saskatchewan (1946) 3 Western Weekly 
Reports 200, 459. 

On October 5 Mr. Justice Anderson heard 
an application from the Clay Products Work- 
ers’ Union for an order extending the time in 
which it could appeal against his judgment of 
July 16 holding that the Saskatchewan Trade 
Unions Act did not apply to the employees in 
question and quashing the order of the Sas- 
katchewan Labour Relations Board. This 
application was made before the Court of 
Appeal had given its decision that the Labour 
Relations Board had no status to appeal 
against the order denying its jurisdiction. 

The rules of the Court of Appeal require 
that notice of appeal should have been served 
within 15 days from the date of the order or 
fixing it definitely by July 31. No such notice 
was served or filed by the union. The notice 
of motion for an extension of time was made 
later. This motion was dismissed with costs 
on the ground that the law as laid down in 
the various cases cited: required that where an 
extension of time was requested it could be 
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eranted only where it was shown that there 

had been a bona fide intention to appeal while 

_ the right of appeal still existed and there was 
no evidence of such intention in this case. 

Mr. Justice Anderson found it unnecessary 
to deal with the second argument of the com- 
pany that the union had no legal status and 
could not therefore appeal to the Court. 

Against this decision of Mr. Justice Anderson 
refusing an extension of time, the union 
appealed but on November 28, the Sas- 
katchewan Court of Appeal rejected their 
appeal. The grounds stated in the notice of 
appeal included that the Judge below 

erred in awarding costs against the union 

which is neither a legal person nor a body 

corporate or politic, nor any other entity 
known at law. The notice of appeal then 

contains the following: 4 

“And take further notice that, notwith- 
standing the filing of this notice or of any 
other or further pleadings, documents or 
things whatsoever, or the entry of any 
appearance or the payment of any filing or 
clerical fees of whatsoever nature, purported 
to be made, done or paid by or on its 
behalf, the Appellant hereby preserves all 
of its rights, privileges and immunities 
arising out of and in virtue of the fact that 
it is neither a legal person, a body or quasi- 
body corporate or politic, nor any other 
entity known at law.” 

Thus the appellant union, notwithstanding 
its notice of appeal, sought to preserve the 
rights and immunities arising from the fact 
that it is not a legal entity. Particular refer- 
ence was made to sec. 21 of the Saskatchewan: 
Trade Unions Act, 1944, which stipulates that 
a trade union shall not be made a party to 
any action unless it could be made a party 
irrespective of the Act. In spite of the obvious 
inconsistency of the union, the Court dealt at 
some length with the status of the union and 
cited several authorities. In conclusion, Chief 
Justice Martin stated: 

From the authorities cited it is clear that 

a trade union cannot sue in its own name nor 
can it be so sued. It is also clear that it can 
sue in a representative action and may be 
sued in such an action if the parties selected 
as defendants are persons who from their posi- 
tions may be taken to fairly represent the 
union. 

Clay Products Workers’ Union v. Dominion 
Fire Brick and Clay Products Limited (1946) 
3 W.W.R. 798. 


House of Lords Holds Regular Employer 
Liable for Negligence of Workman 
Temporarily Hired to Another 


On July 26, 1946, the House of Lords upheld 
a decision of the Court of Appeal in dis- 
missing an appeal of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board against the award of damages 
to a man engaged in checking goods being 
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loaded into a ship for injuries sustained 
through a crane driver’s negligence. 

The loading was undertaken by a firm of 
stevedores who hired the crane and its driver 
from the Harbour Board. The appellant Board 
contended that the stevedoring firm was lable 
for the workman’s negligence. The Court of 
Appeal on February 9, 1945, dismissed the 
Board’s appeal (L.G. 1945, p. 1014.) 

The House of Lords agreed with the Appeal 
Court that the issue was determined by apply- 
ing the following test: in doing the negligent 
act. was the workman exercising the discretion 
given him by his general employer, the Board, 
or was he obeying a specific order of the party 
for whom, on his employer’s direction, he was 
using the vehicle? The question of liability 
depended on whether or not the hirer had 
authority to give directions as to the manner 
of the execution of the work. The stevedores 
could order the crane driver where to go and 
what to carry but had no authority to direct 
how he should work the crane. Having failed 
to prove the necessary amount of control in 
the stevedores, the Board was declared liable 
for the negligence which caused the accident 
and the appeal was dismissed. Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board v. Coggins and Griffiths 
(Liverpool) Ltd. and McFarland, House of 
Lords, July 26, 1946. 


U.S. Circuit Court Holds Worker’s Dismissal 
for “Dual Unionism” under Closed Shop 
Agreement Unfair Labour Practice 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
at San Frantisco on November 22, 1946, up- 
held the National Labour Relations Board’s 
ruling that an employer under a closed-shop 
agreement is compelled by law to refuse to 
comply with a union’s demand for the dis- 
charge of an employee who has been deprived 
of his union membership because he assisted 
a rival union in a collective bargaining: elec- 
tion. 

The Portland Lumber Mills in Portland, 
Oregon, had a closed-shop agreement with a 
Local of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Union, (A.F.L.), which contained a clause 
providing for its annual renewal unless one 
of the parties gave written notice 30 days 
before May 8 of each year of its intention to 
terminate or modify the agreement. The 
agreement was renewed on May 3, 1944. On 
April 1, however, the International Wood- 
workers Association (CIO) had petitioned for 
an investigation and certification of represent- 
atives. The Board found that the provision 
for automatic renewal of the agreement did 
not preclude an investigation and certifica- 
tion of new representatives and a subsequent 
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election, in view of the timely filing of the 
petition. The Board conducted an election on 
June 23 and the CIO union was defeated. 

During the election a member of the AFL 
union, who had been employed by the Com- 
pany since 1939, acted as an observer for the 
CIO union. A few weeks later he was charged 
with violating his obligation as member of 
Local 2880. His membership was declared 
forfeited: and his dismissal from the job was 
demanded. The Company complied under 
terms of the agreement which in part pro- 
vided: 

The union being the sole judge of its mem- 
bership, shall have the right to give written 
notice to the Company that a named employee 
or employees have not complied with mem- 
bership according to its rules, and the Com- 
pany, thereupon, shall within fifteen (15) 
days discharge such employee. 

There was no reason for discharging the em- 
ployee other than the demand of Local 2880. 

The National Labour Relations Board di- 
rected the Company to “cease and desist” 
from “engaging in any like or related acts,” 
and ordered the employee reinstated. The 
AFL union petitioned for a review of the case 
by the Court and a decree setting aside the 
Board order. The Board entered a counter 
petition for enforcement of its order. 

The Court agreed with the Board that the 
Company was fully advised of the union’s 
reason for demanding the employee’s dis- 
charge. The Board’s interpretation of the 
provision of the National Labour Relations 
Act conferring on all employees the right “to 
bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing” as not warranting a dis- 
missal for activities at an election was “ob- 
viously rational.” The Court declared further 
that it was “the only interpretation to be 
given,” and agreed that the Board’s conclusion 
was supported by a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in Wallace Corporation 
v. Nattonal Labour Relations Board: 

We do not construe the provision author- 


izing a closed shop contract as indicating an 
intention on the part of Congress to authorize 
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a majority of workers and a company, as in 
the instant case, to penalize minority groups 
of workers by depriving them of that full 
freedom of association and self-organization 
which it was the prime purpose of the Act to 
protect for all workers. 


In bringing down its decision the Circuit Court 
declared: ' 


We construe the discharge provision of the 
instant closed shop contract as not intended 
to include an obligation on the employer to 
discharge an employee for the exercise of 
the latter’s right to seek at an election for 
his bargaining agent a labour organization 
other than the one having an existent closed 
shop contract. If the union is so organized 
that exercising such right at the election 
prevents an employee, otherwise complying 
with the union’s membership requirements, 
from remaining in the membership—that is if 
the union is.organized so to compel the closed 
shop employer to commit an unfair labour 
practice—such a union is ineligible to become 
a party to a closed shop contract under the 
provisions of Sub-section 8 (3). 


It was pointed out that if workers are not 
free to exercise their right to choose a new 
bargaining agent and if the contracting union 
were given the power to have all opponents 
discharged, such action could result in dis- 
charge of nearly half the employees, thereby 
halving output and crippling the business, as 
well as running counter to the intention of the 
closed shop provisions of the Act. 


Elections are warmly contested under our 
democratic system. During a _ reasonable 
period before election there should be the 
freest of open advocacy of the divergent 
views of the voters. 


The Board’s decision in no way detracts 
from the benefits Congress conceived in en- 
acting the closed shop proviso. The Board’s 
interpretation, in addition to confirming the 
democratic process in bargaining agency elec- 
tions, prevents the use of the proviso for 
the perpetuation of a particular union’s con- 
trol of the employees once it enters into a 
closed shop contract with their employer. 
Local No. 2880, Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
Union v. National Labour Relations Board; 
National Labour Relations Board v. Portland 
Lumber Mills 19 Labour Relations Reporter 
2098. 


Conference on Labour Legislation in United States 


HE Thirteenth National Conference on 
Labour Legislation which met in Wash- 
ington, December 2-4 on the invitation of the 
United States Secretary of Labour was 
attended by State Labour Commissioners and 
trade union representatives from 43 States. 
The Conference adopted resolutions con- 
cerning the employment of young persons, 
labour relations and other matters. Commit- 
tee reports on unemployment compensation, 


the employment service, safety and health, 
workmen’s compensation, labour education, 
wages and hours, and migratory labour were 
approved. 

As regards young persons, a_ resolution 
reaffirming recommendations of previous years, 
urged legislative action to attain a basic 
16-year minimum age for employment in each 
State, and, for minors under 18, limitation of 
hours of labour, prohibition of night work, 
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and protection from hazardous occupations; 
and through amendment of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act to extend the minimum age of 
16 fixed by the Act to all establishments 
engaged in or producing goods for shipment 
in interstate commerce. The Act is now 
limited to establishments producing and ship- 
ping goods which move in interstate commerce 
within 30 days. 

With respect to labour relations, the Confer- 
ence went on record as being opposed to any 
federal or State legislation seeking to under- 
mine labour unions or to deprive workers of 
their right to organize or engage in concerted 
activities. It urged that national efforts to 
establish peaceful labour-management rela- 
tions be limited to voluntary mediation and 
conciliation, and that the federal Government 
should avoid any attempt to revive the 
National War Labour Board through any 
system of compulsory arbitration or labour 
courts. Congress was requested to make 
sufficient funds available to permit the 
National Labour Relations Board to administer 
properly the National Labour Relations Act 
and to keep their increased work up-to-date. 

The amended Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization was endorsed 
and, in order to effect fuller State participation 
in the I.L.0., the United States Department 
of Labour was urged to bring together a 
representative group of employers and workers 
with a committee of State Labour Commis- 
sioners to promote action leading to ratifica- 
tion of International Labour Conventions. 

Both federal and State unemployment com- 
pensation laws should be extended, in the 
opinion of the Conference, to cover employers 
of one or more workers, all wage-earners now 
excluded, and employees of municipal, county, 
State or federal Governments, with the excep- 
tion in all cases of workers covered by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Maximum benefits for eligible unemployed 
workers were advocated of at least $25 for a 
duration of 26 weeks, with additional adequate 
allowances for dependents. State laws should 
be amended to define “suitable work” so as to 
take into account the claimant’s prior earnings, 
training and experience, length of unemploy- 
ment, prospects of obtaining work in his 
customary occupation and the distance of the 
available work from his residence. Since the 
merit-rating provisions in State laws have 
tended to disqualification, it was recommended 
that they be removed. 

With regard to safety and health, it was 
considered that few States have an adequate 
staff and facilities to give effective leadership 
in developing accident-prevention work. More 
adequate appropriations, supplemented if 
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necessary by federal aid, and extension of the 
safety education services rendered by the 
federal Division of Labour Standards and the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics were urged. Also 
recommended were uniform safety codes for 
the construction industry and for maritime 
workers, improved standards of industrial 
hygiene and sanitation, which should, in the 
opinion of the conference, be the responsiblity 
of State Labour Departments, and State co- 
operation in the plans of the International 
Association of Government Labour Officials to 
promote effective and uniform guarding of 
machinery in factories and to eliminate con- 
flict in the provisions of various State codes. 

With respect to workmen’s compensation 
specific recommendations included: coverage 
of all workers except railway workers covered 
by the Federal Employers’ Liability Act; 
weekly benefits equal to 4 of regular wages; 
removal of limitations on payment in cases of 
permanent total disability (so that payments 
may be made for life) and in fatal cases; death 
benefits to the widow during widowhood and 
to dependent children up to 18; unlimited 
medical benefits; provision of second-injury 
funds in the 14 States not having such legis- 
lation; and double compensation payable by 
the employer for injury to illegally-employed 
minors. It was suggested that workmen’s 
compensation and _ rehabilitation activities 
should be correlated. 

Recommendations relating to wages and 
hours included an increase in the federal 
minimum wage rates for workers employed in 
interstate industries to 75 cents an hour and 
action in States with minimum wage legisla- 
tion to increase the existing rates, to improve 
working conditions and to establish rates for 
industries not yet covered. Improvements 
should include setting a statutory rate with 
punitive overtime payment, based on regular 
rates of pay, after 40 hours per week, and 
extension of minimum wage laws to men. 

Minimum wage laws should be enacted in 
States without such legislation to apply to men 
as well as women and to include agricultural 
and domestic workers. Such laws should estab- 
lish statutory rates applicable immediately, 
provide for wage-boards to regulate working 
conditions, provide for overtime based on the 
worker’s regular rate of pay and in the fixing 
of minimum wages prohibit discrimination on 
the basis of age or sex. 

Industrial home work should be abolished 
either by legislation or by authority in a 
minimum wage bill to the commissioner to 
prohibit home work by regulation. 


As to equal pay, the Conference recom- 
mended the extension of the principle as 
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rapidly as possible through collective bargain- 
ing and industrial practice, and, to strengthen 
collective bargaining, both federal and State 
legislation providing for equal pay for jobs of 
comparable skill. 

With respect to hours, the Conference con- 
tinues to support a legal limit for women of 
eight hours a day, 48 a week, and for all 
workers a weekly rest-day. For minors under 
18 there should be a maximum 8-hour day, 
and a 40-hour, 6-day week, provision for 
Junch periods, and prohibition of night work 
for at least 9 consecutive hours (10 p.m.- 
7 a.m.) for those 16 and 17, and for at least 
12 consecutive hours (7 p.m.-7 a.m.) for those 
under 16. Night work for both men and women 
should be reduced to a minimum, and where 
it is essential provision should be made for 
shift differentials in pay and more desirable 
working conditions, including adequate trans- 
port facilities. d 
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Suggestions for improving living and work- 
ing conditions of migratory workers include: 
licensing of labour camps; registration of em- 
ployers with State Labour Departments before 
they recruit workers from outside the State; 
licensing of private employment agencies and 
labour contractors; State codes establishing 
standards for camp sites, construction, sani- 
tary facilities, safety and maintenance; pro- 
tection of migratory workers by minimum 
wage, wage payment and wage collection laws; 
extension of the wage-and-hour provisions of 
the Fair Labour Standards Act, State unem- 
ployment compensation and workmen’s com- 
pensation laws to cover agriculture; extension 
of school attendance and child labour laws to 
cover children employed in agriculture both 
during and outside school hours; surveys of 
working conditions in migratory labour camps; 
and State and local conferences on migratory 
labour problems. 


Vocational Training 


Trends in Training of Veterans During 1946 


MEMORANDUM covering the work 

of the Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch for 1946 was issued by Mr. R. F. 
Thompson, Director of Vocational Training, 
early in January. It was designed primarily 
to provide Regional Directors, and other 
vocational training officials, with an overall 
abstract of the procedure followed, the prob- 
lems encountered and the objectives reached 
in each of the provinces during 1946. 


It was pointed out at the outset, that in 
all the provinces considerable difficulty was 
met with early in the year in obtaining build- 
ings, equipment, materials and instructional 
staffs to accommodate the large numbers of 
service personnel then applying for training. 
As a result, training facilities in CVT schools, 
notably in Nova Scotia, Quebec, and British 
Columbia, were not fully established as early 
as they would have been had these essentials 
been readily available. 


In Quebec many veterans were trained in 
regular provincial technical and arts and crafts 
schools. The chief disadvantage in this was 
the suspension of training during the summer 
vacation. ‘The other provinces relied more 
fully on special CVT centres which operated 
practically continuously. 

In Prince Edward Island facilities were 
provided only for a limited number of 
occupations. Consequently, a large percent- 
age of the veterans of that province were 
trained at centres in other provinces. 

It -is stated that an unduly heavy strain 
was placed on training facilities for certain 
specialized occupations, such as_ barbering, 
hairdressing, watch repair, photography and 
certain other trades where the number of 
applicants appeared to be substantially in 
excess of reasonable employment opportuni- 
ties, and consequently, large waiting lists were 
in evidence throughout the year. Due credit 
is given the Regional Directors and_ their 
staffs for overcoming many handicaps during 
the period of heavy demobilization. It is 
pointed out that “the peak of enrolments 
appears to have been passed, and from now 
on the problem will be one of contracting 
rather than expanding.” 


Decline in Enrolments 


The following figures indicate the sharp 
falling off in the number of new enrolments 
during the year. In January, 1946, a total 
of 10,750 trainees enrolled in all types of 
training; in March, 6,595; in June, 5,990; in 
September, 5,610; and in December, 2,491. 

The number completing training in all types 
of training in December, 1945 was 944; in 
March, 1946, 2,063; in June, 1946, 3,552; in 
September, 1946, 4,441; in December, 3,563. 

It is stated that “the great majority of 
those on the waiting lists at the end of 
December were confined to the following 
occupations: barbering, 380; printing, 152; 
hotel and restaurant trades, 125; photog- 
raphy, 130; motor mechanics, 110; watch and 
jewellery repairing, 315.” By provinces, the 
waiting lists at the end of the year were 
given as follows: Prince Edward Island, 24; 


Nova Scotia, 180; New Brunswick, 135; 
Quebec, 97; Ontario, 913; Manitoba, 138; 
Saskatchewan, 46; Alberta, 53; British 


Columbia, 228. 


Pre-matriculation Classes 


Reference is made in the memorandum to 
the progressive lowering of admission standards 
for pre-matriculation classes during the last 
three months of 1945, and throughout 1946. 
This was done at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, with a view to 
providing for instruction in both junior and 
honour matriculation in many provinces. 
Many applicants with the equivalent of grade 
9 or 10 high school were admitted. This 
involved the lengthening of the period of 
training. Toward the end of 1946, honour 
matriculation classes were provided in the 
CVT schools in certain provinces that require 
only junior matriculation for university 
entrance. This enabled many veterans who 
had completed their junior matriculation work 
too late in the year to register at a university, 
to continue at once with ‘their first-year 
university work, instead of having to wait 
until the following October. It was antici- 
pated that all pre-matriculation classes will 

(Continued on page 212) 
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TABLE 1.—REHABILITATION TRAINING OF DISCHARGED MEMBERS OF THE FORCES 
TRAINING ON THE JOBIN INDUSTRY APRIL 1, 1946 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946 





Com- WITH- 
NUMBERS IN TRAINING PLETIONS | DRAWALS 
From ' From From 
April 1, | At First | Enrolled | At End | April1, | April 1, 
ae 1946 to of De- in De- of De- 1946 to 1946 to 
Dec. 31, | cember | cember | cember | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1946 1946 1946 
Dominion Summary 
De eee car rapa eR ARERIE EERE ICRA CURD ICEAE Aire AA ICICUPRSRERTERERERD CI RONCI SH NCR aR EAT a RCE ICE 18, 827 11,343 956 11,161 4,162 3,504 
WAT OT 5c ec ei Me constiecarta eG Bale nals POM o:6 gd aren 363 182 21 182 Ka 104 
ER OGL ae ee eee coh ee es ee Pe akg OEE De 19,190 11,525 977 11,343 4,239 3,608 
Prince Edward Island 
Sele eS Gras Fc RIE Ieee SSCS 8. Sai emety BEE 136 67 3 63 43 30 
VRIES IKE? args iene cio ORR MR IOE SORE HOTA ROIS IGS CO RUREACIORT OIC REPRO 1 gl airs pao ace sca trace SIO BER RR Re eee he 1 
A A Fo be -rteereeatmun cts Stier RNa EERIE Sbiinestarecncair: wecieer 2 c 137 67 3 63 43 31 
Nova Scotia 
NL OMe chy Cait a eas Salt wis-c se hae Atte siocro ahs OMe wana Peete 552 353 19 273 158 121 
NVOTIN OM pep tee soos) co Maes, old Sera Ms Rycene ais ROMS wines eenp sal a wen i Re Me: ling ira chk ce SEARO BF Doe teh Hc ae aere ons 
UNCLE I Senter ee SO eon a. * SARE: Os, aera mee ere are 557 355 19 2745 161 121 
New Brunswick 
NMCT ne ee ae oes ceca SNe Mentored A Ltotantwy eeu or doe Teens 408 231 18 232 68 108 
WMOTINON . alttteriee wo crke Meee oe oe NER ioe ea de AMS cae we ketenes 11 Ole ec eabecanpet 6 3 
WOES ea emniciocinem mc OOnR ISAO I CRICIORRDIC iad SHiarars Misingr raarces 419 237 18 238 71 110 
Quebec 
Uric ctereicte ees ie cele ae, MRI De wisi orlaahs Bene eli ees 3,110 2,004 121 2,031 218 861 
NUWPSEDAYS AT 2 4, PRSURTE SAR i Pty URL See Oy ee tO a ee ee 33 3 32 1 18 
OCA SS che ASR OSE SIRE IS Oe AR. Oa Re RS Tes 3,161 2,037 124 2,063 219 879 
Ontario 
VE Criteria ena Reset Pee RAT on SP Pee neomionias Gamat 9,193 6,195 667 6, 220 1,617 1,356 
WOT CHGS oe BRO oo css he RAT OAR MOR wien aie She GANA. clare. Scavale Sota 179 4 15 6 
SOCAL Pere shs, so he ee visrs 00g heals cop Meme tc acohe eee s 9,372 6,289 682 6,316 1,646 1,410 
Manitoba 
WS erescare ROR HORRORS tex REICIO. CRO CIICITIDRE ENCORE RT ICTORT SI a MORE SRC OER SI 1, 863 854 26 815 686 362 
RRROETOES A ee A ats aa ME COREE Ob ARO Ane OMIOR ce ne ae 19 aS Vel pacrees one, 11 pao eer 
WAS 5 bis Seay ae Ne nge, SURO E10 SCR ere ae meee een oe 1,882 865 26 826 694 362 
Saskatchewan 
ECR acacsrcrerore Pe Orsver eoscrtte Meteo sho anare abe MOMs oie 0 te Brerenoveiavscr Peels 3 703 328 16 308 214 181 
WomnienSrasere erties errs oe cere ere et ne oe 16 Ue carmen crater 9 2 
WHS IE fe Ce ee Sree «aera, A= Grr, Are Ae 719 330 16 317 219 183 
Alberta 
BES le acc ee CEO RGGI ROTC IGR IC COOLIO CRS IS CICS 1,384 692 46 662 447 275 
IVVSINA CTR oes apn thaven onct ovectvo MMR aro-coratoym inte SANTA cMovaniies.o a GUC RU avesiecps ei out) HAM ore 18 2 17 17 ot 
OCA eo eee cc Ale Seats Gla tis oes ah 1, 439 710 48 679 464 296 
British Columbia 
UVC Reystoetehcvate ees ala iSia 8 IEE shock sl ovohe MMS a & viene ao Wet eugs ore eralievtre th otaae 1,478 619 40 557 711 210 
A KCI CANO) bgearwege PRORCIDNCKCHORCRCCE PRTC RCRCEORCHERS. CRCRCRCRORRCIERORS CCI RCHERCRCA RES ICTS 9 1 9 jl 
BU Catenin CIRICICICEOICOCIOI Ion: SCIOTO a ee Ta 1,504 628 41 566 722 216 
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TABLE 2.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND PRE-MATRICULATION 
CLASSES APRIL 1, 1946 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946 























Noumpers IN TRAINING CoMPLETIONS 
From From 
April 1, | At First | Enrolled | At End | April 1, In 
— 1946 to of De- in De- of De- 1946 to | Decem- 
Dec. 31, | cember | cember | cember | Dec. 31, ber 
1946 1946 
Dominion Summary 
Correspondence Mente ie 5. Paes are 1,364 941 69 986 83 3 
Womencewesteseest 8 end —~enany saree Geleses cect tremencaets 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............... 19,791 6,318 262 5,579 11,031 858 
3 Wooten: 5). + snceps 924 395 23 369 389 35 
Total fe Coe So ee 22,087 7,661 354 6,940 11,503 896 
Prince Edward Island 
Correspondence Metisdtepirci tote 6 eS err 6) ccctreeo aware teeth see eth erg eaten gates 
WYOTIN ee eae ris eRe ee as ee esecsbegeet| euch ecstcaa: evred| ev areh leh Non ecc lag veo oPeved ote eel eS taeotos onhseel (eee ote ietsberia al eee cinza a emis x 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............... 147 AGel. 3s Qantas 46 OGN ieee. Sey 
Omen Maa see st 8 CB ieee ea ee 4 am |Pacneee na. ae eee 
Totaloec. dee pchycorcles os 161 Doane. «ake 56 Oa rate. Arey 
Nova Scotia 
Correspondence oe mee leases Ais nik a 22 11S eels er oy 11 0 i eeaceceitoee: 
WROTIMEM s. Secctoxeseacle ck h core Hececee luboiadhc Geass |e avecdhs og aleyetalieabaigbe sou Weed og ive ace as Sie eee NOR |b croc te ts oro |e ina pare 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............... 504 EO | ss eee 267 184 9 
\'Womenss 5.4.52! 08 20 UCU SPER Ss eet 10 De a teks ie rman 
Notal...c23: Bees os eee os 546 ces]... Se). 288 196 9 
New Brunswick 
Correspondence VI GI Meena hedteusniats 47 40 mi 40. itu eeeeina ee aig 
Wontenss... cdttass 1 AD) oS eh cee ege a spot sratey aetaned licaeceucueue Eucheaell sek colauepataces 
Pre-Matriculation | Mien. ...... sedsess + 572 183 4 151 351 Pai 
(Wom eites aedeiaret 27 15 4 16 10 2 
Total ..c.20eassecctene eee 647 209 15 207 361 29 
Quebec : \ 
Correspondence Menace 5. cclossas - 132 94 10 104 7 Her ho 
IWieHteIe os wk Mec ; 2 2 licve ae aehaere Dil cso by fe cl Der eaten aisae ISR eOr SLL lias cue 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............... 1, 804 748 2 410 Pai e} 330 
Wonitena. 2.) aegs. 4 1 1 2 de) coe ates «s 
Ota CW. Maes sacl. eee csi 1,942 845 13 518 1,175 330 
Ontario | 
Correspondence VEGI sepsis th Settee 751 474 30 493 53 3 
WO Onincianc iene 3 oe ee SP SLPS S Se ah Hap eae 8 A wholes s ecvre'lel o 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............... 9,389 3,455 197 3, 264 4,599 310 
ODVCAGastevsis tererewers 353 166 12 166 132 7 
MOtalen ot, a6 eles 10,496 4,098 239 3,926 4,784 320 
Manitoba 
Correspondence {fMen............... 68 50 6 55 7 a ee a 
Wotton is 5 3.28 SRE SBOE i cid 555 operetta a recsics sare ead Ihav ah ctrates'a ap Oued [seen hake Waas i enc asap is eter tad cee easy 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............... 1,758 286 42 286 1,165 29 
Women) oncn cease cen 160 34 4 34 SZ Aa ete sele 
Gtalk 35.2) Me ic ghee 1,986 370 52 375 1,249 29 
Saskatchewan 
Correspondence Menges 3. Cee oe 145 115 7 122 1A Decay pains 
WOME ivrsis se arbrewesa paverste o-oo te Palivawi ata a-aeeneh avgrantes para lots rarbee tora vobetier aia lle "ara aan | Par ateee all ee lahat totaterarearte ts 
Pre-Matriculation {Men............... 1, 885 416 4i\ 365 1, 132 40 
Qmen esas). 182 91 it 76 70 12 
Wotal 462.8%. Sass Seas 2,212 622 12 563 1,214 52 
Alberta 
Correspondence DCR ay werner 118 92 4 93 4 neeeereees 
? ; WOMEN ss ccf. cere 2 eas ene © Liliane oe eee ae 
Pre-Matriculation /Men............... 2,217 459 13 389 1,390 76 
ODTENa45,b., <n ese 87 38 1 30 45 9 
Ratshree cst ok 2,424 590 18 513 | 1,439 85 | 
British Columbia | 
Correspondence Meni.) Siac. apotees 75 57 5 62 So Oe ae oe 
WYOMIStEs ert tere. lomecit ce craltnatec tetas lave e's ace trier actions ae Balint: eral icteiae renee lescutie ortrerrerc| stem tre cemraays 
Pre-Matriculation /Men............... 1,515 AGS 6c BAe ate 401 942 mO7 
OMEN Aas. seane 83 Ste eee cee 31 41 5 
Gta 1,673 538 5 494 986 42 
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TABLE 3.—REHABILITATION TRAINING IN SCHOOLS APRIL 1, 1946 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946 























































































































Com- WitH- 
Se gon IN TRAINING Desai. | Rate 
From From From 
April 1, | At First | Enrolled | At End | April 1, | April 1, 
5 1946 to of De- in De- of De- 1946 to 1946 to 
Dec. 31, | cember | cember | cember | Dec. 31, | Dec. 31, 
1946 1946 1946 
Dominion Summary 
IM@n cee amiable 2 a aR EA eth 38,079 16,241 1,005 14, 788 14, 675 8, 646 
Women! se ncmecee etter cen. Seno mae © ce La eT epee a 5, 678 2,872 155 2,662 1,801 1224 
PRO Go erate ane arta agai ach 2), abk Sy Mee AS eR gual 43,757 19,113 1,160 17,450 16,476 9,867 
Prince Edward Island 
BW HS hes Pry nienin.c aR ch czoke a Ba A ue yay a eee ae ENA to ae lis 185 102 16 105 5 25 
Wengen pe? (eid. Pus oc SES SEI OG). Setlists, hee, aes 25 Dl ieeseeerers 21 3 1 
DOGal Rr Fe eee, ee ce ae REAR EL 216 123 16 126 58 26 
Nove Scotia 
IMIGHEM Meey. RIRIN GAOT Laas, Es Seas coo laettte 2. Sasest Ree a ees eee LOTT 1,154 19 1,052 656 269 
WROITOTIBE ce SER. etter hohe ke EP escape acess « SE veicheanat Sate ne ge 17 130 2 132 5 39 
EE ORAM RRS: Leen re MS NNR TERRE cnet ERT RS aE 2,153 1,284 21 1,184 661 308 
New Brunswick 
Micitintth) teat tae EE ce er ire. oamtawie!« adiitarans 2,060 900 82 844 613 603 
Nico CHE MMe eT BUREOMC Ss iO ene ey ceteris Gates e wasn quiere ers, she 25 176 8 156 39 58 
CET Ei os A SSE OE I dn I OU to iah ily age Het LR ly 2,313 1,076 90 1,600 652 661 
Quebec 
WHCTEN RCS es AED, RP NAG Bes oA ARERR, the ssc Ube a! cichitas Jac bo ll T300 3, 705 170 3,618 15261 2,428 
AWSRG as CVO ORR AEE A SR RR EMD Op: MER NCINR, CCRC RO OA 798 391 Path 369 271 158 
Totaly . 2. Pea yS Tae eee 8,105 4,056 197 3,987 1,532 2,986 
Ontario 
AY (ake Ps ee eich Beer oft, Cae GES SEINE eee mein ls Rees Arak tg AM Re MB are. 16,085 6,479 326 Drool 7,956 2,768 
WIC esr see Ls. SEE 5 Seer AO Rs bio so Seite aM ss heh io aah oi abet ,04 974 45 859 662 518 
217) Fad es Ue ile I bole See Be th eee ten eS Me 18,134 7,453 371 6,280 8,618 3,286 
Manitoba 
Microw eee aves a he ae PICEA CONS ee eer odes he, coat ae 3,028 931 120 970 1,418 640 
Wonder et PA at. BS. Care BARISTA AEA deme he hate hess ak PPE: 491 226 7 211 190 90 
TO tal A ere Le. Shae het ete) Pot. eae te rt 3,519 1,157 127 1,181 1,608 730 
Saskatchewan : 
IM M25 cP: as Sud ae bles corte cucu eth esate te Rae ca an han oom A a 2,017 873 74 851 809 357 
Winger et teen.) Seta pe rte Senet ae |. Sete re ni Shia bl 393 162 10 145 175 (63 
OG a eer ee ee erik a Rr OES. oo de Pesca cei anna 2,410 1,035 84 996 984 430 
Alberta 
I ee te A SS A eee ae ee Om Soe BEARD, OO Le Swe mie 2,695 980 89 925 710 1,060 
WiGiON Sraceacen tite He oie core anor ike a acerca aca tis heel ee 622 319 14 296 176 150 
Totaled 588 Gh. be, ee I, ak Pee 3,317 1,299 103 1,221 886 1,210 
British Columbia 
NECKERER ES. Se teT ee ACRE tte eh Gd hia Seta cid oh ie o horses ents 2,725 TA? 109 1,062 1,197 496 
VWiGIen, «Sst wee? 5 BAS ef ny te Pope cas eens meee SR ed ge 871 473 42 463 280 134 
ROtaR yes. ered er ols bo PRES 2 Ste PE he a 3,596 1,590 151 1,525 1,477 630 
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cease by September, 1947, except for small 
groups, where the date of the individual’s 
entry to training has been delayed by 
disability, hospitalization, or special personal 
reasons. 


Training-on-the-Job 


The memorandum states that following the - 


special campaign launched in the Spring 
(1946), there was a sharp increase in the 
number enrolled for training-on-the-job 
throughout the Dominion up to the end of 
July. “Then followed a levelling off, but still 
with a slight increase up to November 30. 
December showed an overall decrease for the 
first time.’ The number under training-on- 
the-job throughout the Dominion at the end 
of selected months was as follows:— 


December 71945. CTLs... fe 4,065 
Miseh, -2O4BE scc/s side oles ole ate 7,004 
June, wd 046" ieee ci Rthes os sake 10,389 
September, 1946 ............ 11,310 
November, 1946.8. ith... . 2 11,525 
Deécembet)-1946-5 ews en oats 11,3438 


CVT Schools 


It was reported that there was a steady 
increase in enrolment in CVT schools, through- 
out Canada up to April 30. From that date 
to the end of August there was a monthly 
decrease. There was some increase late in the 
year, but considerably less than the peak 
enrolment in January, 1946. The new enrol- 
ments in CVT schools for selected months 
were as follows:— 


December, 1945: ... 3:08... 05% 1,625 
FADVATY. VOTO Gea-iy s > ote uegs vee 4,046 
March, 1046 bee i-svrg inten eee 2,569 
Jie SAG et. os Scales 2 on sdk 2,320 
September, 1946 ............ 2,667 
ecembper, 01946... .j.4 bese oe 811 
January, 1947 (about)........ 2,300 
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Correspondence Courses 


In the fourteen-month period from Novem- 
ber, 1945, to the end of December, 1946, there 
were 1,097 veterans enrolled for correspondence 
courses. During the same period, 308 discon- 
tinued this type of training and only 91 
completed their courses. It is pointed out 
that “the percentage of discontinuance here 
(in correspondence courses) is greatly in 
excess of those in any other type of training 
under CVT.” 


Contraction of Training Facilities 


General preliminary instructions have been 
issued for the eventual contraction and clos- 
ing out of training facilities. As the number 
of applicants for training decreases and trainees 
complete their courses, Regional Directors 
have been given discretionary authority to 
consolidate certain occupational classes, par- 
ticularly in areas where there are few, if any, 
veterans on the waiting lists. At least one 
class of each of the existing types of training 
will be maintained in each province. 

The decision to close a whole training 
centre can be made only by the Central 
Committee at Ottawa, composed of the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Dr. A. Mac- 
Namara (Mr. A. H. Brown, Departmental 
Solicitor, Department of Labour, alternate), 
Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of Vocational 
Training, Department of Labour, and Mr. 
A. W. Crawford, Superintendent of Vocational 
Training, Department of Veterans Affairs. 

If a Regional Director considers it advis- 
able to close a centre he is required to refer 
the matter to the Director of Training of 
CVT with all supporting data as to classes 
being carried, present enrolments, waiting lists, 
etc. The matter will then be considered by 
the Central Committee and the Regional 
Director informed immediately a decision is 
given. 


Personnel of Vocational Training Advisory Council 


A CCORDING to the provisions of the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, 
1942, approximately one-third of the members 
of the Vocational Training Advisory Council 
are retired, or re-appointed each year. Five 
members of the Council completed their terms 
of office December 1, 1946, namely: 
Mr. A. Begin, workers’ representative 
Mr. C. B. C. Scott, employers’ representa- 
tive 
Mrs. E. D. Hardy, women’s representative 
Mr. N. C. MacKay, representative from 
Manitoba 
Mr. J. Bruchesi, representative from Quebec. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 155, dated 
January 14, 1947, Messrs. C. B. C. Scott, 
Massey-Harris Co., Toronto and N. C. Mac- 
Kay, Department of Agriculture, Manitoba, 
were re-appointed; Mrs. R. J. Marshall, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women, was 
appointed in the place of Mrs. E. D. Hardy as 
the women’s representative; Mr. P. Sauva- 
geau, of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, replaces Mr. A. Begin, 
as workers’ representative; and Major P. E. 
Milette, Inspector in Charge of Arts and 
Crafts Schools, Ministry of Social Welfare 
and of Youth, Quebec, succeds Mr. Jean © 
Bruchesi as Quebec representative. 


Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Aids of National Employment Service 


HE Research and Statistics Branch of the 
Department of Labour has issued the 
following analysis of the use that is being made 
of the rehabilitation aids of the National 
Employment Service, up to the end of 
November, 1946. 

Demobilization continued to slacken during 
November when 5,787 were released as com- 
pared with 7,235 in October. It is expected 
that the majority of servicemen still in the 
non-permanent army will remain in the 
services until spring when job opportunities 
will be more plentiful. This will mean fewer 
discharges during the next four months fol- 
lowed by an increase in April and May. Few 
women are still “on strength” except the small 
permanent nursing division maintained by each 
of the services. 

During the month, the demand for assist- 
ance under Re-establishment-credit and the 
Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order showed 
an increase while benefits under the Veterans’ 
Land Act decreased. 

The number of ex-service personnel applying 
for work at National Employment Service 
offices remained relatively unchanged from 
that of the previous month. Following the 
established trend, the number of persons mak- 
ing application who have been previously 
employed showed a substantial increase. Both 
placements and reinstatements in civil em- 
ployment registered decreases in November. 

The occupational pattern of unplaced ex- 
servicemen reflects both the change from 
summer to winter activities and the increased 
demand for help during the Christmas trade. 
While there was little change in the percentage 
of skilled and semi-skilled left on record, 
unskilled workers advanced 16 points from 
that of the previous month. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 


A substantial decline was registered in the 
number of awards granted in November under 
the Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 
when a drop from 18,524 in October to 14,733 
was recorded. Awards granted under “Out-of- 
Work” showed a drop of almost 4,000 while 
“university training” increased by the same 
amount. Since the inauguration of this Order, 
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265,322 awards have been made. During the 
current month, 131,032 persons received allow- 
ances and 110,090 persons were “on benefit’’ 
at the month-end. The corresponding figures 
for October were 131,808 and 107,995. 


Out-of-Work Benefits—During November, 
the number of awards granted to ex-servicemen 
who were out-of-work dropped from 7,649 in 
October to 3,877, while payments made dropped 
from 28,716 to 26,898 for the corresponding 
period. At the end of the month, 16,368 
persons were left “on benefit’. 

Vocational Training—The total enrolment 
of veterans in vocational training and pre- 
matriculation courses at the end of November 
was 38,299. Of these, 36,684 were drawing 
allowances. During the month, 4,572 awards 
were granted and 40,422 persons received 
assistance. One month earlier the correspond- 
ing figures were 4,895 and 39,057. 

Awaiting Returns—The demand for this 
benefit continued to decline when 2,363 awards 
were passed as compared with 3,784 in October. 
The number in receipt of assistance during 
the month showed a decline from 20,731 in 
October to 18,613 in November. Similarly, 
those left on allowance dropped from 16,489 to 
13,598 in the corresponding period. 

Temporary Incapacity —Ninety-seven awards 
were granted under this clause during Novem- 
ber and 141 persons received assistance during 
the month. At November 30, there were 60 
persons still “on benefit”. 

University Education—During the current 
month veterans seeking university training 
constituted 26 per cent of all awards granted, 
or 34 per cent of all allowances paid and 39 
per cent of those left “on benefit” at the end 
of the month. Assistance was granted to 
3,824 persons and 44,958 received payments. 
At November 30 there were 438,380 still “on 
benefit”. 

The following table shows the trend of 
benefits paid under the Post-Discharge Re- 
establishment Order. 


Re-establishment Credit 


The increasing demand of ex-service per- 
sonnel for the assistance offered by Re-estab- 
lishment Credit more than justifies the 
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important position held by this Aid in the 
rehabilitation program. ‘Since the beginning of 
the service, 531,800 persons have been benefited 
at a cost of $92,000,000. Women made up 
19,000 of the applicants and received $1,900,000 
in benefits. Payments for the purchase of 
furniture and household equipment remained 
the major demand constituting 66 per cent for 
men and 91 for women. The demand for assist- 
ance in home owning and the provision for 
working capital showed a percentage decrease 
during the month. 


| FEBRUARY 


An increase of about 1,000 in the number of 
ex-servicemen granted assistance was recorded 
during November when 57,602 as compared 
with 56,615 payments were made. Payments 
made under each section were relatively 
unchanged with the exception of those for the 
purchase of furniture and household equip- 
ment. While the number receiving assistance 
registered an increase, the value of the grants 
decreased to stand at $8,132,000 as compared 
with $8,290,000 in October. 


Total Awards under the Post-discharge Re-establishment Order, Monthly, 
November, 1945 to November, 1946 
















































































Out-of- Vocational | Awaiting | Temporary | University 
Month Work Training Returns Incapacity | Education Total 

eGrOr FOUN OMETO Der 1 Osos Ua mee nei ie ase Mn 9,253 15,197 2,453 3,523 5, 830 36, 256 
November {1945 ica i Mi dean yd ake well oats 1,004 2,427 299 31 4,770 8,531 
IDECeimaper HMGa ashy ue Sosanua ean Une eri ee mt at Lou 3, 460 364 31 5,185 11,011 
Samay AT ORG Ma een Yok Ste NERV D, fu ee 6,878 2,429 901 68 2,269 12,545. 
efor ua Try WhOAG ul ees aesganlc.. bpaetpebs eebicnatiahdl eis Seabee te ie 8,265 1, 239 493 21 3,739 13,757 
IMATE TOS Gite Cree le le inde Rea an Sn ae ae An 19,749 2,453 330 29 9,746 32,307 
Aprile Oa G sd Wr ARR MURR enc UNE ee TO A 6, 642 wee — - — oo 
Mia are O46 ork scree MON eRD 2 SUS nL atu BABS AE 6, 808 7,729 1,635 87 213 23,114 
| AVUAYEI DE ORM St a au at Resa AR aah te ARMA 8) J) 10,387 7,617 3,605 157 1,548 23,314 
SUL POSEN WHE Fe Siar daa tataea sy MRM em RE NL 14, 299 5, 148 3, 838 105 2,831 26, 221 
War oust L946. Si uale deals Cae HN og Me orem 10, 227 3, 146 4,352 60 1,678 19, 463: 
September, 1946 (ave tans release vo nat 7,794 5, 872 8,739 147 2,994 25, 546 
October e946. ae IN PE LAO shane test ER 7,649 4,895 3, 784 112 2,084 18, 524 
November): 1946.5.) etre pee Be Ube AU 3,877 4,572 2,363 97 3,824 14, 733 

Total to November, 1946............ 114, 803 66, 184 33, 156 4,468 46,711 265,322 

Female Awards under the Post-discharge Re-establishment Order, 
Monthly, April to November, 1946 
Out-of- Vocational | Awaiting | Temporary | University 
Month Work Training Returns Incapacity | Education Total 

IP PIO, GO Apr iL O46 ein iy Mau NU a me elar Vcc iO 719 2,956 24 177 998 4, 874 
April A O46 dinky deceasen Puenueraleioaly vay nuauaali s/f, —— — aaa —— a —— 
AV (C)) LOR N ale aed a pauaiy ph eo hve ance igs Sn 185 346 2 1 1 535 
JUNE: OSG Myla hen ae MEU RENARD ARMM) 1a 157 4 1 1 0 163 
FULLY RPO AG eRe eter Ne! a vey ie afc lmiel Mee ig i AA, a Oe 260 561 20 6 138 985 
IAUZUS TRE OLGA cl er clondey <i a7hey Veh an ULG adit 244 386 13 3 65 711 
September: 1 O4G.): AVOUT WE he POI A Eh Na Ae 210 676 28 8 138 1,060: 
Octo bersil GAG ee Mee ay: ban Lalit Palkia 0) tea ae 191 543 15 7 e7 873 

‘Lotal.to;October/ 19468) Nias 1,966 5,472 103 203 1,457 9,201 


(c) Statistics for April and May are combined. 








Business and Professional Loans for Veterans 


The effective date of proclamation of the 
Veterans Business and Professional Loans Act 
was January 15, 1947. In making the announce- 
ment, Right. Hon. Ian Mackenzie, Minister 
of Veterans Affairs, recalled that the Act was 
passed at the last (1946) Parliamentary 
Session and had been awaiting proclamation 
which would make it operative, while regula- 
tions for administering the Act were being 
drafted. This task was completed in co- 


operation with the Department of Finance 
and the chartered banks of Canada. 

“The purpose of the new Act”, Mr. 
Mackenzie said, “is to encourage banks to 
provide additional funds at a comparatively 
low rate of interest to assist veterans seeking 
to establish themselves in businesses or pro- 
fessions. It should be made clear that this 
legislation does not mean the Government 
itself is lending money to veterans. The loans 
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will be made by the chartered banks and the 
banks themselves will decide on the credit 
status of those applying. These loans will be 
facilitated by the guarantee against the propor- 
tion of possible loss as provided by the new 
Act. Veterans are, therefore, advised to make 
their applications directly to a chartered 
bank.” 


The Minister explained that the function of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs in the 
operation of the Act will be limited to defining 
veterans who might be covered by the Act. 
He pointed out that the Act was available to 
veterans who had received war service gratui- 
ties, but had not already been given assist- 
ance under the Veterans’ Land Act. 


The Minister explained that under the new 
legislation eligible veterans may apply for the 
loan for the following purposes: 


(1) Purchase of a business or partnership. 


(2) Purchase or repair of machinery, tools, 
instruments or other equipment for his 
business. 


(3) Construction, repair or alteration of or 
making of additions to any building or 
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structure used or to be used in the carry- 
ing on of business. 


(4) Any purpose as prescribed which may 
be deemed to benefit his business. 


Loans will be made for varying periods 
depending upon the size and purpose of the 
loan and the individual circumstances of the 
borrower. The maximum term is ten years, 
and the rate of interest five per cent. The Act 
defines business as including a trade, an 
industry or a profession. 

A veteran may borrow under this Act to 
buy a partnership interest but not to buy into 
a joint stock company. In buying into a 
partnership, it was felt, a veteran would have a 
greater voice in the management. 

The banks themselves are guaranteed by 
the government against loss up to 25 per cent 


of the overall aggregate amount of loans up to 


one million dollars and 15 per cent thereafter. 
They may also follow the normal lending 
procedure but the recent Act permits the banks 
to take additional lending security. 

Loans made within five years up to a maxi- 
mum of $25,000,000 are guaranteed under the 
Act. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Functions of Courts of Referees 


ROVISION was made in Section 53 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, 
for the estabhshment of Courts of Referees. 
The functions of these Courts are, to hear 
appeals made by claimants for unemployment 
insurance benefit against adverse decisions of 
Insurance Officers, and also to assist in the 
adjudication of cases, usually of a “border- 
line” character, referred) to them by Insurance 
Officers. 

The members of the Courts are selected 
from panels set up by the Commission, after 
consultation with and on the recommendations 
of organizations of employers and workers. 
The panel members serve om the Courts in 
rotation. Each Court consists of one or more 
persons representative of employers and an 
equal number representative of insured work- 
ers, with a Chairman appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. On December 31, 1946, there 
were 64 Chairmen functioning in different 


localities throughout Canada as follows: 10- 


in the Maritime provinces; 18 in Quebec prov- 
ince; 24 in Ontario; 7 in the Prairie provinces 
and 5 in British Columbia. The greater num- 
ber of the Chairmen—26 in all—are members 
of the legal profession, of whom two are judges, 
others are business men, representatives of 
labour, university professors, etc. 

In the interval between February 1, 1942, 
when the first Courts of Referees were set up, 
and December 31, 1946, more than 27,000 
appeals have been heard. A comparison of 
the number of appeals that the Courts of 
Referees have heard yearly shows that more 


and more claimants are becoming familiar with 
their right to appeal and also the increasing 
importance of the Courts in the administration 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act: 





DOR et ON ee te eee ea go 687 appeals 

L944 cs ek: fees, Eo heel 1,012 % 

pf 2S A ae RRS es oe RC CH yt. ae 

TREO ARS ae sua cde Masud atctives alata 7,077 

1946-47 (9 months only) 16,285 ~ “ 
etadsias 230) ARORA Je 27,189 


It is expected that the number of appeals 
heard during the full fiscal year 1946-47 will 
be more than three times that of the previous 
year. 

The decisions handed down by the Courts 
of Referees are not necessarily final. Further 
appeals may: be taken to the Umpire, (who is 
a judge of the Superior Court) at the instance 
of an Insurance Officer or by an association 
of employed: persons (Union) of which a 
claimant is a member. The claimant may 
himself appeal, if the decision of the Court 
is not unanimous. He may also appeal against 
a unanimous decision, if he obtains the per- 
mission of the Chairman of the Court should 
the latter consider that there is an important 
principle or other special circumstance involved 
in the case, which in his opinion may warrant 
further clarification. Between April 1, 1946, 
and January 22, 1947, the Umpire has given 
decisions in 180 appeals. His decisions are 
final. 


Renewal of Insurance Books, 1947* 


N April 1, 1947, unemployment insurance 
books will be renewed for the sixth con- 
secutive year. Since the introduction of unem- 
ployment insurance on July 1, 1941, there has 
been a progressive annual increase in the num- 
ber of books issued. This year, book renewal 
will affect over 177,000 employers and nearly 
3,000,000 employees. 
Experience has demonstrated that there are 
many advantages in replacing the books each 
year. One important adivantage is that the 


account of the insured person in the unemploy- 
ment insurance office may be brought up to 
date. This 1s particularly desirable in order 
that a claim for benefit may be computed and 
adjudicated as quickly as possible. Then too, 
after being in use for a year the books become 
soiled and frequently pages are loosened. As 
a consequence, there is danger that important 
portions of an insured person’s contribution 
records may become lost. 
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Normally, all books are renewed at the local 
office of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission serving the area in which the em- 
ployer is registered. The renewal of the books 
of insured persons is the responsibility of the 
custodian who is usually the employer and not 
the employee. 


Preparations for the renewal of books began 
in January, when the Commission sent out let- 
ters to all employers who were registered, but 
for whom the Commission’s records indicated 
that they hadi no insurable employees. These 
were requested to inform the Commission if 
they now had insurable employees, or if they 
would have any by March 31, 1947. This infor- 
mation is important to safeguard the interests 
of all persons who are employed in insurable 
employment. The staffs of the local offices 
are being given specialized training in the pro- 
cedure to be followed in renewing books, so 
as to insure expeditious service. 


For the purpose of book renewal, employers 
are dividedi into two classes: 


(a) Those who make contributions by Stamp 
or Meter Machine Methods (Class “A” 
employers). 


(6) Those who make contributions under the 
Bulk Payment Method (Class “B” em- 
ployers). 


Class “A” Employers 


Between March 10 and March 15 letters will 
be sent by the local offices of the Commission 
to all employers in their areas who are making 
contributions by Stamp or Meter Machine 
Methods, giving them detailedi instructions to 
‘be followed by Class “A” employers. If these 
instructions are followed carefully it will not 
be necessary for these employers to complete 
the second last page of the expired insurance 
books this year. 


Class “B” Employers 


For employers who make contributions under 
the Bulk Payment Method, it is not necessary 
to renew books, if the employees are continuing 
in employment beyond March 81, 1947. It is 
necessary im these cases, however, that contri- 
bution statements for the insurance year end- 
ing March 31, 1947, be turned in to the Com- 
mission. To all such employers the Head 
Office of the Commission will send a letter 
together with a quantity of forms for the use 
of veterans in making their claims for unem- 





* Digest of instructions prepared by officials of the 
Insurance Division of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission 
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ployment insurance contributions for their 
periods of service in the Armed Forces in the 
war of 1989-1945. The letter makes several 
specific requests of the employer in connection 
with contribution statements. 


“In order that employers operating under 
the Bulk Payment Method may have insur- 
ance books for delivery to employees separat- 
ing from their employment during 1947-48 
insurance year, such employers will be issued 
a limitted number of blank books by the Com- 
mussion’s local office. When an employee sep- 
arates, the front cover of the book should be 
filled in to show his insurance number on line 
1, his surname on line 2, his given names on 
line 3 and his date of birth on line 4. The 
contribution statement, completed to date of 
separation, shouldi be stapled: to the inside of 
the book and the book given to the employee. 


“New books will be issued to employers by 
the local offices, after entering on the front 
cover the employee’s name, insurance number, 
and the office of issue. Books will be sent to 
the employer by mail, prepaid express or local 
carrier. Individual books may be renewed’ 
over the counter at the Commission’s local 
office but books received by messengers will 
be treated as if received by mail and new 
books will not be issued to the messengers 
but will be. forwarded in the usual manner. 


General Instructions 


“An unemployed person may obtain an insur- 
ance book for 1947-48 by completing the front 
cover of his current book and reporting to the 
Commission’s local office. 


“All 1946-47 insurance books and contribu- 
tion statements turned in to the Commission’s 
local offices are forwarded to District and 
Regional Insurance Offices, where the indivi- 
dual’s account in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund is credited with the number of days 
worked, and contributions made by him or on 
his behalf during the insurance year. The 
books and contribution statements remain the 


property of the Unemployment Insurance 


Commission and are not returnable to em- 
ployees, but a statement of the days and 
amounts to an insured person’s credit may be 
had on application by the insured person him- 
self to the Commission’s local office. 


“The requirement that unemployment insur- 
ance books be renewed each year is contained 
in the Unemployment Insurance Regulations. 
These regulations have the effect of law, and 
employers who fail to renew books for their 
employees, render themselves liable for pros- 
ecution under the provisions of the Act.” 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics, December, 1946 


Analysis of Claims for Benefit—Adjudication of Claims—Status of Fund 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics report 

that during December, claims for Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit registered in local 
offices across Canada totalled 52,479. This is 
an increase of 15,368 over the 37,111 filed dur- 
ing November but is 5,133 less than the 57,612 
registered in December 1945. Increases in 
claims filed during December over November 
were distributed by provinces as follows: 
Prince Edward Island 132, Nova Scotia 8388, 
New Brunswick 306, Quebec 6,427, Ontario 
3,412, Manitoba 809, Saskatchewan 785, Alberta 
1,490, British Columbia 1,169. 

Ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 84,374 (67,352 males 
and 17,022 females) on December 31, com- 
pared with 63,760 (46,894 males and 16,866 
females) at November 30, and 113,386 (91,138 
males and 22,248 females) at December 31, 
1945. In addition, there were 2,971 (2,519 
males and 452 females) other claimants 
(largely short-time claimants) on the register 
at December 31, as against 3,156 (2,760 
males and 396 females) at November 30. 
Ordinary claimants are the fully unemployed 


(although they may obtain the odd day’s 
work) while other claimants are either short- 
time or casual workers. 

Claims adjudicated at Insurance offices dur- 
ing December totalled 43,930 of which 34,785 
were considered entitled to benefit and 9,145 
not entitled to benefit. The chief reasons for 
non-entitlement (including subsequent adjudi- 
cations of claims based upon new circum- 
stances) were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 4,809 cases; 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 2,899 cases; “refused an offer of work 
and neglected an opportunity to work” 1,380 
cases. 

The average duration of compensated unem- 
ployment was 18-4 in December, 18-5 days in 
November and 21-1 days in December last 
year. The average amount of benefit paid per 
beneficiary was $36.44 in December, $36.26 in 
November and $43.21 in December, 1945. The 
average amount of benefit paid per compen- 
sated day of unemployment was $1.98 in 
December, $1.96 in November and $2.05 in 
December, 1945. 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1945 TO DECEMBER 31, 1945, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1946 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946 


(BR ENO Gi Be i ee Cee ee ge eee a eee oe ee eee es 
ee ee eeaeeooooeoeoooeaoooaaoewees=oaos«®«$=20SaOROONI a—=—“m=™@ow_»poaVwwaaM— _—‘'"“- 





1945 1946 
Region Employers eal Employers teak 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 
Maritimes. 0) ha Be ee Te ee ADS LORE NER yc). '.yo. cla eeetpateners aa 12,085 233, 359 13,695 231,103 
AIT) 8121) pita Ape eine Ra Be seaman amie ret DA CT ree cB oe Cig Oe 41,648 918, 226 46, 855 863, 542 
Ontanior ini) bio. ! ums. Ah). SIE SITET Tes ese tes sss 56,534 |- 1,188,428 65, 509 1,141,587 
PYAITIC 5,4. .y\ chy. « » pieiess's dele Felp ine. sony signee eo alent lags ib tein bo > » <)p Rapa mae 28,211 425, 494 33, 865 470,224 
DEW Gy aed Ache Ply cheetah seie ism Nala oy Aa diel agli de ERA) thc PRD ERR AARON, IE SORE 15, 834 275, 459 19,357 314, 784 
ehotal for Canada sess. ers s Valls ceiots: Sates: ssa ste tietinde «ohare 154,312 3,040, 966 179, 281 3,021, 240 
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TABLE 2.-_NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO DECEMBER, 1946 


vn 
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agai 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 

RIES TERN ig oft) HOSOI OS CLIO CREE SO Sat Sete bes MUSE A Shins Cassa Sl PRR i Lee icf 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 
Ue ov ah Evateel Gah rary SS Sele Neck atari eneny ater kes Ia Sako Lene ae 663 4,822 12,284 14, 990 59,098 
March... 6... cess eee eee e eee ee tec bene nstescecneacteceecees 4,124 5,046 10, 667 13, 307 50, 706 
Jeo gd) RN SOE OME Gets oo UID CIE) GLI Cre h thy RNC eID OR Otay ae 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 35,781 
ATER MOP A RIn pe etna er eelatter Aol arene Siete atcha g ae « iatave coy e's 8 2,799 2,027 4,654 8,825 34,777 
ULM Gen US ae Bos aeita Sn tes Goat rice, Oc Jule Ok iE: Grrr 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 30, 646 
BAT ie CEs 6 a ECE, SE Cole Oe deseo SUNS 6 Un ee aero eet as 2,668 1,087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 
AUSUSE IM ANC Ha. SU eee tenses, crotstetclerarayere cea aw ae tle leita icles «ik et 3 1,855 1,370 3,241 20,557 25,115 
Septem berts, sabe sane essa bhicek ice en Mee aot ano uae 1,118 1,018 3,715 40,473 28,555 
OTE Ce SAS Ay SR IN ABR BREET AE OR ane Sod at Rab Mion ea 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 34, 891 
INOVONTBSLs Cente cclecendcdye wake o fOERh s Hyerdets «ae create leat nlehi dors: 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 
PDECOMD STE: aiMecksts He a Leisioss Sisishere blenabib > ecereieyctele eis t-iale nl Sid ow ions aire 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 
Tatal: Le PAs SIN IN PEROT AN. SEO TIS"). 26,924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1946 





‘ : Disposal of Claims 
Mei aesblee ho (including claims pending from 
previous months) 





Province 
‘ Entitled Not Pend 
Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled | ; 2) 
Benefit | to Benefit] 8° 
Prince idwardulsland ... 86s ais © Ace ee tah ee de cid Slate Gelsisls 319 232 87 207 49 201 
Nova Scotian: 0.) 2) cose atous coleassame rarctioane wena lena yates oI 3,098 1,981 e117, e7eyl 661 25431 
New B 8 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 
British Columbia 
‘Lotal: Canada vWecember\1946.0.% waa ie < cians vclstecicee eieiets 48,768 33, 944 14, 824 34,785 9,145 24,456 
‘Lotal,.Ganada” November! 1946). 22... et en 34, 625 23,318 11,307 26,976 9,166 16,500 
Total, Canadatecemiber 719452... eo ae 58,113 48, 447 9,666 39,570 10,317 27, 262 





(1) In accordance with a new procedure all claims pending, both in Local and Insurance offices are shown as pending at the 
Insurance Offices. 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


Month Month Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement of of Total 

December, | December, |for Current 

1945 1946 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment.............0.0ce cece cc ccees DyoldL 4,809 31,047 
Not/capable’of andinotiavailable for work Wi). iris aes 8h a See odd « calls clateve abate aiale grariejol ats 110 435 2,348 
Loess of sworkidueltoya labour dispute ies abs cae eke Sa Nes 5 Gil's a Met Bees ales dhe redline os 995 143 8,320 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..............ccceec cece cc eeees 46 1,380 5,261 
Discharged Lor MISCOMGUC GaN ek ceases atoeo eel Ge ala ieter ata aatlaecbenehaU ne oaPa Mya aR aL et SiR feel ie eo 671 349 3127 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause....... 0... ccc cc cece eee eee e ae eeecees 2,647 2,899 22,763 
Othertreasous)(G)e te Me) eon Cee eel eee ine anna ma ee eg NT Ca Ma en GRE 537 1,222 5, 946 
BLOC ARR RG on Ota s ik PEK Rem RTA ee eel ecTee cate Wraleio losis eid or Motels ele oPe Mle erate AIL 10,317 D236 78, 812 


(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, DECEMBER, 1946 


Number Number Number 





Receiving | Commen- fe) Amount 
Province Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
‘9 $ 
IPTINCOMUGaALGR LS ANG tee bse te ceria ace tele SAL MPM Coit tu Oe 379 195 6,346 11, 487 
INOVETSCOULAE ers corre oe ls eee ee rae ae cee ee cee eee ere oe ier: 4,700 1, 850 83, 261 171,709 
ed bay 824 34,372 69,295 
20,747 8, 886 385, 897 715, 962 
22,429 8,681 441, 450 882,221 
4,175 1,750 69,772 139,194 
2,005 1,016 34,090 66, 535 
3, 033 1,470 54,751 112, 693 
Byribishe@ OuaMiyie ar Acie Lectin oe sete seid cee eoo ate AE ee CEE OE a retities 9, 230 3,680 158, 908 339, 020 
otal sCanaday December ml9dGy.ioses ss leoiesiaetiete os we aie oiss « 68, 825 28,352 1, 268, 847 2,508, 116 
LotalsCanada, November 1946). 4c cahieashcsekaces ss eb shiee en 61,675 25,515 1, 140, 539 2,236,541 
Potal+Canada; Decemmber 1945) Psst tee eek totiek ois oo sabia. 79, 856 34,516 | 1,684,319 3, 450, 853 
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Unembloyment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions tor 
the calendar year 1946 amounted to $70,- 
936,474.34 compared with $62,087,052.36 in 
1945, an increase of $8,849,421.98. This increase 
is made up as follows: 


Increase in Stamp Sales....$5,584,675.15 
Increase in Miscellaneous 


Receiotar. . AI.. Beds... M 17.28 
Increase in Contributions re 

Armed Service «....¢a.» 3,918,659 .19 
Contributions re Seamen .... 873,500.00  $10,376,851.62 
Less: 

Decrease in Meter Sales.. 21,047.65 

Decrease in Bulk Contri- 

DULONS™ fake she set ee: 1,506 ,381.99 


1,527 ,429.64 


Increase in Employer-Employee Contri- 


WOUUIOMS um aah enters, cau et oA ee es ae $8 849 421.98 


Contributions in respect of service in the 
armed forces increased from $1,148,740.28 re- 
ceived in 1945 to $5,067,399.47 received in 1946. 
This trend is due to the fact that an increas- 
ing number of veterans have, during 1946, 
completed the 90 days of insured employment 
required to qualify them for credit of con- 
tributions in respect of their service in the 
armed forces subsequent to July 1, 1941, the 
date the Unemployment Insurance came into 
effect. 

As a result of amendments to Part IV of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act made 
effective from October 1, 1946, merchant sea- 
men to whom a Special Bonus or a War 
Service Bonus was paid may now qualify for 
credit of contributions 
period of service which counted for such 
bonuses, under the same conditions as apply 


in respect of their © 


to veterans of the armed forces. To provide 
for credit of these contributions the Depart- 
ment of Transport made a single payment of 
$873,500.00 to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund in November. 

Excluding contributions received in respect 
of veterans and merchant seamen, regular 
employer-employee contributions amounted to 
$64,995,574.87 in 1946 compared with $60,- 
938,312.08 in 1945, an increase of 6:6 per cent. 
It is interesting to note that this increase took 
place in spite of a substantial rise in benefit 
payments. 

Benefit payments during 1946 at $51, 
045,741.91 were 34 times greater than benefits 
during 1945 when the amount paid was 
$14,561,475.71. As a result of the greatly 
increased benefit payments, the net increase to 
the Fund during 1946 was less than in 1945, 
the net increases being $41,284,925.12 and 


-$65,917,252.77 respectively. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
month ending December’ 31, 1946, showed 
3,021,240 employees were issued with insurance 
books and had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1946, an increase of 
63,391 since November 30, 1946. 

As at December 31, 1946, 179,281 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 1,546 since Novem- 
ber 30, 1946. (See Table I.) 


Meeting of National Employment Committee 


The National Employment Committee of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
convened in Ottawa, January 13 and 14. The 
Committee is an advisory body on employ- 
ment problems and is composed of representa- 
tives of several national organizations, as 
follows: 

R. J. Tallon, Ottawa (Chairman) a Com- 
missioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; Mrs. C. D. Finlayson, Ottawa, 
National Council of Women; A. L. Scott, 
Hamilton, Canadian Chamber: of Commerce; 
Carl Berg, M.B.E., Edmonton, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; J. B. White, 
Montreal, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; A. R. Mosher, C.B.E., Ottawa, Canadian 
Congress of Labour; J. C. G. Herwig, Ottawa, 
Canadian Legion; G. S. Hougham, Toronto, 
Canadian Retail Federation; R. E. G. Davis, 
Ottawa, Canadian Welfare Council; R. A. 
Stewart, Almonte, Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture. 
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Detailed reports on employment conditions 
throughout Canada were presented to the 
Committee by the Chief Employment Officer 
and five Regional Employment Officers of 
the Commission. The discussions following 
the presentation of the reports centred around 
the difficulties encountered in finding employ- 
ment in industry for older workers and the 
problem of providing sufficient help for Cana- 
dian farmers. In the latter connection, a 
resolution with respect to immigration and 
the need for improving conditions on farms 
was discussed, but was laid over for further 
consideration at a later meeting. 

An executive composed of Messrs. R. J. 
Tallon, A. R. Mosher, J. C. G. Herwig and 
J. B. White, will direct the Committee’s 
activities during the intervals between meet- 
ings. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of 
the Committee in the Maritimes, probably in 
April. It will be in association with the Mari- 
time Regional Employment Committee. 


i 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


ak HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945, number of the Lasour GAZETTE 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of ques- 
tions which may, from time to time, confront 
Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. In 
addition, they provide a medium for present- 
ing to employers and employees alike brief 
statements of the principles upon which insur- 
ance against unemployment operates in Canada 
and of actual facts in specific cases coming 
before the Umpire on appeal. 

The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU. B. 70 


(28 May 1946) 


HELD that the provisions of the Act must 
be complied with before a claim for benefit 
can be allowed. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married man, aged 33 years, 
painter, filed a claim for benefit on the 18th 
of January, 1945. His claim was allowed and 
he served five of the nine waiting days author- 
ized by the Act. He then became self- 
employed and so remained until January, 1946. 

On January 9, 1946, the claimant filed a 
renewal claim, evidently having no further 
contracts to fulfil. After serving the remaining 
four waiting days, he received four days’ 
benefit and his benefit year lapsed. 

On January 18, 1946, he filed another claim 
which was disallowed by the Insurance Officer 
because he did not have sixty days’ contribu- 
tions to his credit since the commencement of 
his last benefit year. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees which unanimously 
upheld the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

In view of the unusual circumstances the 
Chairman of the Court of Referees granted 
leave to appeal to the Umpire, recommending 
that consideration be given to amending the 
Act so that employees who are placed in this 
category may be eligible to draw benefit. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

In this appeal there is no dispute as to facts 
or law. In substance it is one against the 
provisions of the Act and my jurisdiction is 
limited to interpreting the Act. 

The Act provides that on application for 
benefit the claimant must show that since the 
commencement of his last benefit year contri- 
butions have been paid in respect of him for 
sixty days. The claimant was unable to show 
any contributions since the commencement of 
his last benefit year and consequently he could 
not meet the condition stated in the Act. 

The recommendation of the Court of 
Referees regarding an amendment to the 
Act will, no doubt, be given due consideration 
by the proper authorities. 


CU. B. 71 
(28 May 1946) 


HELD that only days of actual excepted 
employment should be taken into considera- 
tion in deciding upon an application for exten- 
sion of the two-year period covering the time 
a claimant was employed one day per week in 
excepted employment. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 66 years, 
was employed for one hour a day, one day a 
week, taking out ashes from the basement of a 
building, during the period November 1, 1944 
to May 19, 1945 (29 days). He filed a claim 
for benefit on the 19th of September, 1945 and 
made application for extension of the two-year 
period under Section 29 (2) of the Act, request- 
ing that the whole of the period between these 
two dates be taken into consideration. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and refused to grant an extension of the two- 
year period. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees which allowed the exten- 
sion of the two-year period on the grounds 
that the whole of the period between Nov- 
ember 1, 1944, and May 19, 1945 (and not only 
the diays during that period on which the 
claimant was employed) should be considered! 
in extending the two-year period. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees on the grounds that one hour of work 
one day per week does not justify the allow- 
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ance of the extension for the whole period 
from November 1, 1944 to May 19, 1945. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the applica- 
tion for extension of the two-year period 
should be granted for 29 days and gave as his 
reasons: 
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In this instance the claimant was employed 
only one day per week and not during the 
whole period in question. Only total employ- 
ment during this period should be taken into 
consideration. It is considered that the period 
in question should be reduced to 29 days, the 
number of days on which the claimant was 
actually employed. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Introduction 


fy Hate true picture of employment trends 

during December was obscured by - the 
holiday season. Short term activity was 
accelerated in the postal service and retail 
trade. On the other hand, temporary shut- 
downs took place in the logging industry and 
lay-offs occurred in manufacturing plants 
undertaking repair and alteration work during 
the slack period. A lull in employment was 
expected during the next two months followed 
by an expansion in employment. 

Off-season construction work continued at a 
high level in many areas, with work pro- 
gressing on projects which had reached the 
“inside work” stage. The pressure of abnormal 
demand kept activity under way wherever 


weather conditions permitted. Electricians, 
plumbers, finish carpenters, and plasterers 
were required, but openings for unskilled 


labour were relatively few. 


The National Employment Service reported 
a continuous increase in the number of 
unplaced persons, while job opportunities fell 
sharply. As compared with December, 1946, 
however, the current outlook was considerably 
more promising. Unplaced applicants at 
January 2 totalled 166,000, as compared with 
146,000 at the end of November and: 186,000 
one year before. By January 23 unplaced 


applicants numbered 190,300, as compared 
with 220,450 a year previously. 
Persons signing the live unemployment 


insurance register also showed an _ increase, 
and during the last six days of December 
numbered 84,374. 


Average hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
wage earners in manufacturing continued to 
rise, bringing the level at the beginning of 
December to 74:5 cents as compared with 
72-7 cents one month earlier. At the same 
time, the average hours worked in manu- 
facturing increased, and at December 1, 
totalled 43-2. . 

In the Maritime region, employment con- 
tinued to decline. Daily lay-offs occurred in 
the heavy manufacturing industry in the New 
Glasgow-Pictou area. A breakdown in wage 
negotiations tied up deep-sea fishing. Ship- 
yards in Halifax maintained a high level of 
employment and future prospects were good. 
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Activity in the logging industry was _ pro- 
eressing satisfactorily and peak operations 
were expected to be reached in January. 
Most operators were requesting experienced 
woodsmen and were reluctant to accept 
untrained help. Mild weather prolonged 
residential and commercial construction in 
urban and rural areas but highway construc- 
tion was ended until spring. 

The Quebec region reported that the 
general trend of employment, except for 
logging, had turned downward for the winter 
season. The situation, however, was much 
more promising than one year ago. The 
logging industry expected a record year of 
production. Nearly all experienced men 
available had been sent to the woods and 
many companies were planning to train 
unskilled men. The transfer of unemployed 
workers from Nova Scotia to the mining 
areas of northern Quebec was under way but 
lack of housing presented a serious problem. 
Plants manufacturing metal products, ply- 
wood and wooden articles were preparing for 
increased production in the next few months. 
In the textile industry, the shortage of 
female labour was slowing up primary produc- 
tion. Construction work was still brisk in 
urban centres, but had practically ceased in 
the rural areas. 

In the Ontario region, material shortages 
caused considerable setbacks in manufacturing 
employment. Many companies resorted to 
partial shutdowns and temporary lay-offs to 
build reserves of material. Hydro-electric 
power shortages were blocking full production 
in some plants. The logging industry 
reported that sufficient manpower was secured 
to enable the 1946 output to exceed the 1945 
Jevel by 10 per cent. The inflow of Prairie 
workers helped to ease the situation. The 
Ontario gold and nickel mining areas were . 
making plans for the transfer of young men 
from Nova Scotia. Winter weather conditions 
were interfering with construction progress, 
especially for residential projects. However, 
where weather and the supply situation 
permitted, work continued and demand still 
existed for bricklayers and carpenters. 

The Prairie region reported that there was 
a considerable surplus of labour. Sufficient 
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SELECTED LABOUR MARKET 


1944 


THOUSANDS 
300 


INDICATORS 


1945 1946 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
IN MANUFACTURING 


AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS WORKED 
IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Ul 


5-1939 = 100) 





SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Nore: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision 












































1946 1945 
Series OO —-- 
December | November | October December | November | October 
C vilian Non-institutional Population(:).... (7) 8, 866, 000 (t) (7) 8, 330, 000 (t) 
C.vilian Labour Force (1)..................... (1) 4, 848, 000 (7) (1) 4, 538, 000 (7) 
Employment— 
Employedu tak. cttds ea on Te ee (7) 4, 733,00 (t) (t) 4,366, 000 (t) 
index (uneuls1941=100 "Ob. ese 121-4 119-6 116-5 113-4 112-0 110-5 
Total)... ASR VA el OR 1,899, 008 1, 862, 451 1, 820, 673 1, 768, 635 1) 750, 215 1, 724, 549 
UNE VeRO Ai ge ec RA NA Iida 1,479, 406 1, 455, 667 1, 416, 822 (Tt) (Tt) t) 
HetgletAys Mey ree es... ko a ee, 419, 602 406, 784 408, 851 ) ) 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S................ 107, 875* 133, 163 137, 817 95, 294 129, 365 153, 854 
Vacancies Notified (3)................. 25, 212 38, 285 40,011 27,290 41,016 46,817 
Applications for Employment (3)............ 31,516 40, 606 37, 271 41,518 60, 496 56, 576 
IVClCrT Ala) eae ee ee ee re Whew iiss: 28, 382 27, 881 21, 646 36, 907 40,121 
FVIACEN@GU LS. Gere seen ats MME a dl 11, 920 17,591 17, 580 17, 468 28, 130 29, 000 
Engagements without Referral N.E.S. (2) ... 16, 363 25, 856 26, 049 13,324 20,021 16, 996 
Unemploymen 
PECDOVER OP tts te. eet en (f) 115, 000 (ft) (ft) 167, 000 (ft) 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S:— 
EL OUAIR naan Sate, Maat <Uer accel eee | 146, 819* 134, 269 142, 467 179,711 156, 425 128, 667 
IMalo:piee es, Reed See ae, Wad we en! 115, 108* 102, 676 111, 443 141, 673 120, 323 95, 576 
HF emaleres tos <a. evens Bl. eats aie Bile, feb 31, 593 31,024 38, 038 36, 102 33,091 
Unemployment Insurance Claims (‘)......... 63, 760 57, 036 57, 682 85, 205 61,565 48,352 
Unemployment in Trade Unions........... % (7) 1-0 (}) 1-4 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate, Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
19ST —OO)E (GE SYR EL Vee ee 159-5 154-6 149-9 139-3 139-2 137-7 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings................ $ 34.00 33.42 33. 23 31.74 132).03 32.16 
verage Hourly Harnings..\.........0s0.... ¢ 74.5 72.7 71.4 67.0 67.6 67.8 
Average Hours Worked per Week............ 43-2 42-4 42-8 44-8 44-9 44-7 
Industrial Production— 
Index’ (1935239=100) (0) oo ws. eee. 180-2 180-2 184-2 194-5 197-7 210-8 
ee eI ee eer awl 


(7) Not available 


(1) Estimates based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
14 years of age and over. 

(2) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. L 

(8) Weekly average for months in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 

(4) Number of Live Unemployment Claims as at the last six working days of the preceding month. 

(5) Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 

(6) During the month. , 

(*) For more recent figures, see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 


All figures represent persons 


Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 
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manpower was available for the logging 
industry with vacancies which were on file 
caused by the holiday turnover of labour. 
Labour requirements in mining were limited 
to experienced men capable of handling 
underground drilling machinery. Manufac- 
turing industries reported numerous lay-offs 
and few labour requirements. ‘There were 
indications that building supplies would be 
easier to obtain next year, in which case, 
private, industrial, and governmental construc- 
tion would be undertaken on a large scale in 
the western provinces. Wholesale and retail 
firms reported a record volume of sales during 
the Christmas season. 

The Pacific region reported that employ- 
ment prospects were little improved over the 
situation one year ago. The logging industry 
was almost at a stand-still in December 


The Canadian Labour 


HE fifth labour force survey of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics covers 

the survey week preceding November 9, 1946. 
Analysis of the entire year of reconversion 
since the first survey of November 17, 1945, 
now is possible. These surveys have presented 
quarterly breakdowns of the civilian non- 
institutional population of Canada, 14 years 
of age and over, by labour force groups. 
Interviews with about 25,000 households across 
the country form a carefully-designed sample 
—a cross-section of the total labour force. 
Classification of the persons interviewed is 
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because of heavy snowfalls and the holiday 
season. Capacity operations would be 
resumed in January. Record production was 
evident this season. Inexperienced woodsmen 
were available at all points but the shortage 
of skilled key men continued. Gold mining 
operations were expected to reach high levels 
in the next few months after recovering from 
the recent strike setback. Labour demand in 
general manufacturing was very light because 
of the persistent scarcity of essential materials. 
It was felt that once supply bottlenecks were 
overcome employment would expand, partic- 
ularly in shipbuilding. Contracts for large 
propects were boosting construction activity 
to an all-time high for the region. It was 
expected that many skilled and unskilled 
workers would be required as the flow of 
supplies became assured. 


Force, November, 1946 


based on their activities during the specific 
survey week. 


Summary Highlights 


The civilian non-institutional population 
rose to 8,866,000 at November 9, 1946, from 
8,330,000 one year before. Demobilization 
accounts for the 536,000 upswing. Of this 
expansion, 462,000 occurred during the first 
three quarters of the survey year; only 74,000 
persons were added from August 3i to 
November 9. 

The labour force had reached the 4.977.000 
mark at August 31, but under seasonal influ- 


TABLE I.—ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 years of Age and Over) 


(Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey) 








Population Class 









Male 
Total Civilian Non-institutional Manpower...... 4,033 
ANP DoOUur /HOTCO ets). eerie ale Hae «vel blgtalete me aiete 3,388 
Employed Me, pote es oe elt Slee 3,249 
CL) Aoricul Gursd oc) Beene eet. cso leiels aie tte.» 889 
DETAVOTS ae Ve. Phe iee eos Mates ws 595 
AIC NVOERCES nadels sieisiaeoae wae niet 107 
inpard Workers eels. 20 er cqe susie ts 187 
(2) Noncagriculturall): fee. 5 6 Vea etaslels 2,360 
PAT AIWWOF KOS ye als tion eae ae! 1, 988 
By private employer.......... 1,766 

By Government (federal, pro- 

vincial, municipal)........ 222 
Employers: eee sae toe eiers 119 
Own Account Workers............- 237 
Unpaid" Workers)... o cleisiy sls sess ses 16 
2: Umemployed ee Hae hasan leleiels 136 
B, ‘Not in ithesLabour Force... ci). bei iio oe es 645 
1. Permanently unable or too old to work.... 141 
Ji TKOODINGAOUSE 5 89 6d HAAS HED, Hai MERE 14 
3..Going’ to schoollye.. 40) Jee a 292 
4. Retired or voluntarily idle..:............. 177 
BIevOUHOT: see aeeier ne cieeR ete nlearon nie eieeere 21 


(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


November 17, 1945 


November 9, 1946 





Female Total Male Female Total 
4,297 8,330 4,481 4,385 8, 866 
1,150 4,538 3,798 1,050 4,848 
1,117 4,366 3,700 1,033 4,733 

167 1,056 965 111 1,076 
16 611 597 59 656 

(a) 116 120 10 130 
142 329 198 92 290 
950 3,310 2,740 922 3,662 
854 2,842 ZOLL 842 3,153 
730 2,496 2,032 718 2,750 
124 346 279 124 403 
10 129 152 10 162 

52 289 263 42 305 

34 50 14 28 42 

31 167 97 18 115 
3,147 3, 792 683 5,000 4,018 
11 255 163 121 284 
2,618 2,632 (a) 2,814 2,815 
283 575 316 272 588 
122 299 188 116 304 
10 31 15 12 Ti 
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ences it fell to 4,848,000 at November 9. Over 
the year, 310,000 workers have entered the 
labour force. 

The number of persons not in the labour 
force shot up by 226,000 during the survey 
. year. Of these, 183,000 were women who had 
withdrawn from the labour market to keep 
house. From August to November alone, the 
total non-labour force group was enlarged by 
203,000 persons. ‘The return of 146,000 working 
students to schools and universities and the 
withdrawal of a further 62,000 women to the 
home, explains this fourth-quarter trend. 
Shght changes occurred in the other non- 
labour force groups. 

Total employment had climbed to 4,733,000 
at November 1946 from 4,366,000 one year 
before—a straight gain of 310,000. The fourth 
quarter from August to November, however, 
marked a seasonal decline of 127,000. Unem- 
ployment shrank to 115,000 from 172,000 at 
November, 1945, and 117,000 at August, 1946. 


Employment 


The survey defines employed persons as 
those who worked one hour or more in the 
survey week for pay or profit. Also included 
are those who did unpaid work for the farm or 
business of a relative. Workers who had jobs 
but did not work at them during the survey 
week because of illness, bad weather, vaca- 
tions, labour disputes, or lay-offs of less than 
30 days, also come under this classification. 
Female family workers on farms are counted 
as employed if they worked over 20 hours on 
the farm as distinct from the home. 

Total employment, as stated above, dipped 
from 4,860,000 at August 31 to 4,733,000 at 
November 9. The drop was purely in agri- 
cultural employment — from 1,317,000 to 
1,076,000—since non-agricultural employment 
expanded from 3,548,000 to 3,662,000 over the 
same period. 

The agricultural slump was, of course, 
seasonal. Many of the 241,000 workers dis- 
placed drifted into forestry, manufacturing, and 
service, while the return to school of about 
146,000 students who had been working, also 
accounts for a large block of ex-farm workers. 

The employment level of agriculture has 
risen by 15,000 over the year. This will have 
eased only slightly the need for permanent 
workers; since yearly wage standards are low 
in comparison with other industries and work- 
ing conditions less comfortable, alternative 
employment is usually more attractive. 

Non-agricultural employment showed a size- 
able advance over the August 31, 1946, figure. 
Several factors enter into this gain. Material 
shortages due to strikes had depressed the true 
employment level at August, and while indus- 
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try had not yet recovered by November, the 
accumulated pressure for production was that 
much greater. Thus the normal seasonal 
decline was postponed and pushed! forward: for 
as long as possible. This pressure of demand 
maintained employment despite the downward 
pull of seasonal influences, except where supply 
shortages blocked production. 

Compared with November, 1945, non-agri- 
cultural industry shows an expansion of 352,000 
over the 3,310,000 recorded then. At that 
time, mass lay-offs from war plants were still 
taking place, demobilization was in full swing, 
and reconverting industry was only in the 
first phase of re-organization. By November, 
1946, reconversion was complete and the only 
great problem was one of obtaining supplies. 

The industrial distribution of employment 
changed in line with the seasonal pattern, from 
August to November. Interesting develop- 
ments such as consumer pressure, expanding 
supplies and recovery from industrial unrest, 
distorted the normal trend to some extent, 
however. 

Manufacturing employment rose to 1,299,000 
at November 9, from 1,229,000 at August 31. 
Supply shortages were still extremely severe 
as the strike wave had only just ended in Oct- 
ober. Also, a lack of key skilled men hindered 
operations in many areas. The level of em- 
ployment, therefore, was greatly below pro- 
ductive capacity. Compared with the year 
before, however, great strides had been made 
and 108,000 more workers were employed. 

Gains in forestry, service and transportation 
also occurred in the fourth quarter. These 
were chiefly seasonal, and much of the addi- 
tional labour came from the slackening agri- 
cultural industry. 

Employment in mining, in trade, finance and 
insurance, and’ in construction tapered off. 
Improved wage rates in the logging industry 
attracted some labour away from mining, 
where industrial unrest was becoming ominous. 
Construction continued in all areas wherever 
weather and the supply situation would per- 
mit. The demand for construction is so heavy 
at present that off-season building remained 
at a much higher level than usual this season. 
Unskilled construction workers were laid-off 
first as they are employed chiefly on ‘‘outside” 
work, but skilled tradesmen are still needed 
for “inside” finishing. 

Over the year, all industries except mining 
recorded gains in employment. The situation 
in mining has steadily grown more serious. 
Workers do not seem to be interested in this 
work and the acute shortage of skilled miners 
is holding up expansion. The current loosen- 
ing of immigration restrictions should help this 
industry, however. 
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TABLE Il.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
August 31, 1946 November 9, 1946 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Agriculture. so... 5. shilhy haere eels ib sie ae Serbs 1,101 216 1,317 960 111 1,071 
Forestry, Fishing and Trapping..............++-- 95 (b 97 156 (b) 159 
Mitre (a) ete 0 Baste esta re miatag ele davayaterc hotel tags 65 (b 67 63 (b) 64 
Manufacturing (6). ede is alse ease - yee bie ya 981 248 1,229 1,035 264 1,299 
COU SETUC LOU hearer eels aot RO leyote oa ee 262 (b) 267 240 (b) 244 
Transportation and Communication...........+. 312 42 354 318 41 359 
Trade, Finance and Insurance.............++++5: 475 252 727 470 253 723 
STE TAV ETN WI 1s AND Rea ce Se HE Aga) ORM Ala - 456 346 802 458 356 814 
Al BYGS Fah NC fe Mn OR DR a a ese PU he ees A 3, 747 Pets 4,860 3,700 1,033 4,733 

(a) Includes milling, quarrying, oil wells. 

(b) Fewer than 10,000. hia 

(c) Includes production and supply of electricity, gas and water. 

Total employment fell in all regions with sion, has increased employment in _ these 


the seasonal slackening in agriculture. The 
Prairies suffered the greatest loss—from 
1,041,000 at August 31 to 944,000 at November 
9. Non-agricultural employment, however, 
showed a gain in all regions as the supply 
situation had improved considerably. Employ- 
ment in Quebec and Ontario advanced the 


most, with gains of 72,000 and 40,000 
respectively. 
Over the year, the central provinces, 


Ontario and Quebec, have shown the greatest 
recovery from the immediate post-war slump. 
Total employment in Ontario has expanded 
from 1,504,000 at November, 1945, to 1,654,000 
at November, 1946; in Quebec it rose from 1,- 
247,000 to 1,322,000. Comparison at these two 
dates excludes seasonal activity im agriculture 
and public construction, which would boost 
the showing of the Prairies, Maritimes and 
British Columbia. It, therefore, clearly demon- 
strates the extent of industrial recovery from 
the collapse of war production. For the highly- 
industrial central provinces, the post-war prob- 
lem merely involved a return to civilian pro- 
duction and expansion of existing consumer 
industries. For the primary regions, however, 
war industry had largely been a forced growth 
and at the end of the war it either ceased 
entirely or operated at a very reduced level. 
Even so, expansion in civilian industries plus 
a moderate degree of war industry reconver- 


regions substantially over that of ‘November 
1945. 


Relatively, employment has increased more 
in British Columbia than elsewhere. The 
population gain from demobilization probably 
explains this trend, as it provided manpower 
for the labour-starved primary industries. 

Employment for men stood at 3,700,000 at 
November 9, a drop of 47,000 since August 31. 
Female employment fell 10,000 in the same 
period to total 1,003,000 at November 9. 
Slackening in agriculture and food processing 
was the main factor. Over the survey year, 
male employment grew by 451,000 from the 
3,249,000 registered in November, 1945. In the 
same period, women workers declined by 
114,000 largely because of withdrawals to the 
home. 

Changes in the distribution of hours worked 
reflect seasonal trends. In agriculture, the 
number of persons working 45-54 hours per 
week rose 116,000 over the August 31 estimate 
while those working 55 hours and over declined 
by 366,000. Approximately 52 per cent of 
agricultural employment is in the 55 hours 
and over group, as compared with 12 per 
cent in non-agricultural employment. A slight 
increase in the 35-54 hour group of non- 
agricultural industry occurred during the 
quarter. 


TABLE III].—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years and over) 














November 17, 1945 4 





August 31, 1946 November 9, 1946 











Region 
Number 
Mar tiines::.f5 ep ent ee a Aes. SAU AS da 370 
Quebec..... RRR AC La aint heiels, im aotihacae: 1,247 
OCR IG eee eee esse Sede chat eit Sidhe diel axes eoues 1,504 
Praiviegis Ue Bek os SA ATURR I 5 SEAR 904 
Par Poh Tere. Me kk) Sen MEL, Se Bor nA tte ys 341 
STAN O CE ci dah ea abd a daa ithe ny Hiei ba ae canis elmer ade Hele RM A 4,366 








Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
8-5 423 8-7 421 8-9 
28-6 1,330 27-3 1322 27-9 
34-4 1,673 34-4 1,654 34-9 
20-7 1,041 21-4 944 20-0 
7°8 393 8-2 392 8-3 
100-0 4, 860° 100-0 4,733 100-0 
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TABLE IV.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS WORKED PER WEEK 


























Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Number of Hours —_——_—— 
a Aug. 31 Nov. 9 Aug. 31 Nov. 9 
CLE Are aan, < Oe tere Amen RRM, Pe nMte WE, Mee Me Seg stare fols.ee aes sacs id 1-4 5-5 2-4 
econ eine: Seer ies EE De Oe so SORTS Fd Per Te PR leads BS west tue 5-2 5-6 +9 1-4 
fh ad apescae eae gia crook Beye Se Aerotek » Schon oh ocaistenn atta oe Rhema eae) tatty gy Sie 4-4 4-5 2-2 2-6 
DA AY: Wet © peak CS IO Ratan Je dr 8 ORE > 8 ee ee ae ed eee i Sac oer Ree 3:2 3°4 1:8 3-4 
SA Sais Pate its ae ac IRS Res WEN 4 ESTE RU ENT. PODER TECH © ore. a Rheranetet qh 5:3 8-6 38-1 39-0 
7 a al Ws. fe gee LS pS «CMS. eh Uy NEP Pe Un ee aro eked cc ci 11-1 24-4 37-9 38-8 
score hae. bs aay pope Cx. 905 4 ot 508 Relies 1m i ei Ta Sei) 1 Mae + 28 8S 5 ad eS al 70-1 52-1 13-6 12-4 
The ea ieee Ma ene ieee ithe el tl) Saogik mice Ue et ioe Sas tsor ete BO laliuia 100-0 100-0 100-9 100-0 




















(1) Included in the employed are those classified as working zero hours per week, if they had a job at which they did not 
work during the survey week. 


for women. The age distribution of the un- 
employed remained relatively unchanged. 

Knowledge of the average length of un- 
employment is essential to distinguish between 
frictional and mere permanent unemployment. 
Since February, approximately 60-70 per cent 
of unemployment has been of less than three 
months’ duration. 


Unemployment 


The survey defines unemployed persons as 
those who were looking for work in the survey 
week, but did no work. Those who had been 
laid-off with definite instructions to return to 
work within 30 days, were not classed as un- 
employed unless they were looking for new 


employment. 

Total unemployment showed a 2,000 decline 
from August to November, 1946, when it 
totalled 115,000. This compares with 172,000 
in November, 1945. The unemployed now 
form 2-4 per cent of the civilian labour force. 


Regionally, only Quebec and Ontario reported 
a decline in unemployment. In the Maritimes 
it remained stable. In the Prairies and Pacific, 
unemployment jumped sharply—these regions 
always show the widest seasonal fluctuations, 
because of their reliance on primary industry. 


Male unemployment increased by 1,000 in the 


The industrial distribution of unemployment 
fourth quarter, but a 3,000 drop was recorded 


bears out the regional trends since the only 


TABLE V.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(thousands of persons 14 years and over) 




















) November 17, 1945 August 31, 1946 November 9, 1946 
Region —_ 

No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
iE adie ge Oe Dek Ro Ratiae Shih Bye Mota! (eae ale 17 9-9 20 17-1 20 17-4 
hE SPARE BPS cone ANS foe 3 v's vi pater dee bws Silene 63 36-6 42 35-8 31 26-9 
ipsa 2) Port tua lA este a ees 53 30-8 36 30-7 34 29-6 
PUR ae ec dress ass sine < a earn 23 13-4 ib! 9-4 19 16-5 
ACTING MM eT ROR I eee ete hhc. eee ne ee 16 9-3 (a) (a) 11 9-6 
GAN Cate ee ieee Le ore ala ee ee 172 100-0 117 100-0 115 100-0 

















(a) Fewer than 10,000. 


TABLE VI.—_INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT (!) 
(thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 





























August 31 November 9 
Industry 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 

Man ie surin career emmmenmretrenrnn stn re ne seen re Ta Le ie... ae 42 35-8 37 32-2 
(COUSPRUCKTOI crn rih Amer CNS Pets, Beans Rene ce ee ae ee eee (a) (a) 13 11-3 
Dranspombationzand:Cominunication. «54.0465, 22<date a. eee ke eee. 10 8°5 11 9-6 
Trades tiiinance, ancd.Lnsuna nee asin denee yap ore eee Oe ene 13 11-1 11. 9-6 
OLNEY TON), ES Le FATE A Re Re ee SS Gee Cee F. 8 oe 14 11-9 16 13-9 
OGM SEMEN S Seta treat ac ae coats dal ade eee Rh toutes Stale te aE a ook We (a) (a) (a) (a) 

INGTON) Se AOC NER LE OR: AMIENS Sire co. Gam Saray t+ 23 19-6 18 15-7 
ASTI SRT PEON AL ee OCR ae enn a SE CAE Ree Gee: es | a Oe eee: OS 117 100-0 115 100-0 

















(1) Industry classifications are based on the last reported civilian job of two weeks’ duration or more. 
(?) Includes agriculture, fishing, trapping, mining and forestry. 

(3) This class refers to those now seeking jobs who have never been employed previously. 

(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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decline was in manufacturing. This decline 
would have been greater if supplies were 
more easily obtainable. Manufacturing accounts 
for 32 per cent of the unemployed, as against 
41 per cent in November 1945. 


The labour force estimate of unemployment 
—115,000—is considerably less than the 
number of unplaced applicants registered with 
the National Employment Service—138,000 at 
November 7. The difference of 23,000 is due 
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to the difference in classification of casual 
workers and workers temporarily laid-off. The 
survey classes casual workers as employed if 
they have worked at least one hour during 
the survey week. There were 51,000 persons 
employed in non-agricultural industries, who 
worked only from 1-14 hours per week. A 
great many of these may have registered for 
full-time work with an employment office, and 
would therefore be included as_ unplaced 
applicants. 





Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of December, 1946 


NDUSTRIAL employment at the begin- 

ning of December showed further im- 
portant advances, which were widely distri- 
buted, geographically and industrially. The 
improvement was contra-seasonal according to 
the experience of pre-war years, Since 1940, 
however, there have been annual increases at 
December 1. The latest expansion exceeded 
that noted at the same date in any earlier 
year in which the trend at the first of 
December has been favourable with the 
exception of 1942. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in the 
most recent survey tabulated data from 16,441 
employers in the eight leading industries, 
whose working forces totalled 1,899,008, as 


compared with 1,871,066 at November 1. This 
advance of 27,942 persons, or 1-5 per cent, was 
accompanied by that of 3-3 per cent in the 
aggregate weekly salaries and wages disbursed 
by the co-operating establishments. Wagé 
increases, as well as the higher level of employ- 
ment, are reflected in the considerable gain in 
the reported payrolls. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the general 
index number of employment at December 1, 
1946, stood at 185-4, as compared with 182-7 
in the preceding month, and 173-2 at Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, when labour-management disputes 
had seriously affected the situation. The 
indexes at December 1 in 1944, 1943 and 1942 
were 185-7, 190-5 and 186-5, respectively. With 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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these exceptions, the latest index of employ- 
ment is the highest in the record for the early 
winter. 

Since the expansion at the date under review 
was contrary to the seasonal tendency in pre- 
war years, the seasonally-adjusted index 
showed a substantial rise, standing at 180-1, 
as compared with 174-8 in the preceding report. 
Employment generally was higher by seven 
per cent than at the beginning of December 
in 1945, since when the index number of pay- 
rolls has risen by 14:4 per cent. 

The greatest increase in employment at 
December 1. 1946, was in logging, which pro- 
vided work for an additional 13,465 persons, 
and in trade, in which the advance of 11,808 
was also above the average at December 1. 
There was smaller but nevertheless noteworthy 
improvement in employment as compared with 
November 1 in manufacturing, mining, com- 
munications, transportation and services. On 
the other hand, activity im construction 
declined. 

In the manufacturing division, the expansion 
partly resulted from the resumption of work 
in plants which had been strike-bound. The 
most pronounced gains were in the iron and 
steel, rubber, non-ferrous metal. electrical 
apparatus and textile industries, in which the 
increases ranged from just under 1,400 persons 
in the last-named. to nearly 4,400 in the iron 
and steel group. Seasonal curtailment on a 
large scale was indicated in lumber and food 
manufacturing. 

Payrolls 


The aggregate of $64,448,019 distributed in 
weekly salaries and wages at December 1 by 


the co-operating employers in the eight lead- 
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ing industries was 3°3 per cent higher than 
the sum of $62,367,510 paid at the beginning 
of November. In the last 12 months, recorded 
employment has advanced by seven per cent 
and the indicated payrolls, by 14-4 per cent. 
The reported disbursements at December 1 
were greater than in any other period for 
which data are available. 


The per capita weekly earnings also showed 
a substantial increase at the date under review, 
when the average was $33.94, as compared with 
$33.33 at November 1; at the beginning of 
December, 1945, the mean had been $31.63, 
while in 1944, 1943, 1942 and 1941, the Decem- 
ber 1 averages were $32.19, $31.61, $30.06 and 
$27.32, respectively. The most recent figure is 
the highest in the record of over 53 years; as 
already stated, the payment of increased wage- 
rates in a number of industries and establish- 
ments, together with greater activity in cer- 
tain divisions in which the earnings are gen- 
erally above-average, contributed to the 
unusually large increase in the aggregate and 
the per capita figure at the first of December. 


Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the latest survey of employment 
and payrolls shows that the number of per- 
sons in recorded employment was 1,976,820, 
as compared with 1,948,477 at the beginning of 
November. The amounts received in weekly 
earnings by these persons were stated as $67,- 
202,995 paid on or about December 1, and 
$65,117,281 paid on or about November 1. As 
compared with December 1, 1945, there was an 
increase of 7:2 per cent in the numbers 
employed and of 14-5 per cent in the salaries 
and wages. The average weekly earnings in 
the nine main industries, including finance, 


TABLE I.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS, BASED ON JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER 
WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee eeeSSsoSS—_—_—_“—_—_“$=_€_s,—w“«—S—aw\—\<—<—9wmsm™ > 





Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Date Index Numbers of Index Numbers of 
Per Capita Per Capita 
Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings Employ- | Aggregate | Earnings 
ment Payrolls ment Payrolls 

Decl el O4Sh ene tists Ree ofete teiste ters heai ols. Slaalele 124-6 153-4 31-61 137-4 174-0 32-86 
DGched  TA94E, ers ae. Sheet Ware ademace es seems 121-6 152-1 32-19 131-0 168-0 33-35 
DOCH PP ISAO SM: Paneer ce leit. Aol dn aa atin cept 113-4 139-5 31-63 109-6 136-7 32-44 
Ut basil ley CE ne SeaiBInE Aen SOOUNeS oso nRG pBCebe 110-2 127-6 29-92 107-1 121-2 29-49 
PSE N01, PARt RIT LAR AES otto rstah science vests 109°5 135:5 31-97 108-8 135-4 32-43 
aN Bice Wn Re Speke alee) IRE OA Eos e 5 Oa caene Sie MeO weg ered 109-4 137-3 32-44 108-7 135-3 32-43 
Aprnel URI OF EGE e ST ds 2 UT as 110-6 139-1 32-48 110-1 138-7 32-82 
INCE dO Se SEL) SBBOHe OSS OAdn Camco acca compas 110-9 137-6 32-05 110-8 137-1 32-24 
BF a S0 Pl Rm RNR RR eR CEI, PN RO 111-3 136-6 31-68 109-9 134-3 31-83 
Til Patelicce 3 Aoick abil: sachin n biew oiaaoes + pale de 113-7 141-9 32-25 111-4 138-5 32-37 
7h ETE ROE RO onO Cont on yeichicic Gene rxoLi 113-2 143-1 32-64 109-6 137-5 32-66 

Bers Late warren ote Gates hiatus A a ene e'e naam 114-9 145-6 32-72 111-4 140-1 32-71 
OSE ee ARS, cis Rane Tate ane peat oPalae ol atarane 116-6 149-8 33°15 112-1 143-0 33-18 
Int tone, Oy ones GRE Coop DIMER Oe Ob BS AACN ocr ore ce 119-6 154-4 33°33 114-8 147-5 33°45 
Oa ert teers a arcle a icles eh diaue’ Suattiala: # «0. tus sees’ 121-4 159-6 33-94 115-5 153-1 34-48 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at December1, 1946, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Average Weekly 
Kiarnings of Such Employees, Together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at November 1, 1946, and 
December 1, 1946, with Comparative Figures for Decmeber 1, 1945 and December 1944, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 

(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Nii lw iM I al ee 
Index Numbers of 











4 nha x of Serre ate 3 Weekly ty walled Rae ca ane 

G hical and mpioyees eekly arnings at ggregate 
ituctrial Ube Reported | Payrolls Employment Weekly Payrolls - 
at Dec. 1, | at Dec. 1, |————————————- | | 
1946 1946 Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | Nov.| Dec. 
1, 1946}1, 1946)1, 1945}1, 1946}1, 1946/1, 1945}1, 1946]1, 1946/1, 1945 

$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 

Maritime Provinces..............ecee. 142,561 | 4,390,877 | 30-80| 30-75) 29-57) 121-2] 117-5) 122-5) 170-2] 164-7] 165-7 
OE Eee REE ky: Ter tiaras 27362 | 85,965 | 30-04] 28-58] 27-09] 129-7| 130-4] 116-6] 177-8] 170-2] 149-3 
Wova Seater ind. Uy Tae oes 83,756 | 2,599,440 | 31-04] 30-98] 30-25] 118-3] 115-4] 118-8] 162-1] 157-8] 159-6 
Wate Bednaw ella 106, sbbee ysis 55,943 | 1,705,472 | 30-49] 30-51] 28-69] 125-9] 120-6] 129-1] 184-0] 176-4] 177-0 

Quebee!s), iio. Sater a 574,713 | 18,758,899 | 32-63] 32-31] 30-37} 121-9) 120-2) 114-0) 165-9) 161-9} 145-0 

Chitario 2. Oe 8 Saker aan eT 780,871 | 27,055,431 | 34-65] 33-58] 32-04) 116-6] 114-8] 107-3] 148-6] 141-9] 126-9 

Prairie Provinces.............csccccee- 226,425 | 7,892,860 | 34-86] 34-22) 32-55] 128-1} 127-7] 119-7] 168-7} 165-0] 148-4 
DRntdhae? oe Oe Ay 104,028 | 3,619,124 | 34-79] 34-06] 32-36] 126-4] 126-2] 118-8] 165-6] 161-9] 145-0 
Reckaiohateats  iaalicadeb ak aaa 45,222 | 1,539,523 | 34-04] 33-15] 31-42] 125-9] 126-3] 116-6] 165-2] 161-3] 144-7 
ert eee is) Ga ee 77,175 | 2,734,213 | 35-43] 35-07] 33-49! 131-9] 130-4] 123-0] 175-3] 171-6] 155-4 

British Columbia................cee-- 174,488 | 6,354,952 | 36-43] 36-50) 34-65] 139-5] 135-1] 127-1) 175-7] 173-3) 155-8 

CANADA? #940. cath. oe 1,899,008 | 64,448,019 | 33-94) 33-33] 31-63] 121-4] 119-6] 113-4] 159-6] 154-4] 139-5 
(b) Crites 

Montrealssgccn oc Piso Sat, Seuerien ae Rabe 278,714 | 9,334,532 | 33-49] 33-33] 32-03] 125-9} 123-6] 117-4) 164-4] 160-6] 147-7 

Quebeo Citys). 22 TL, Bae, 25, 728 748,613 | 29-10] 28-70} 27-10] 106-3] 106-8] 105-7] 147-6] 146-2] 136-6 

ee ered, AOR ane at ean a ee 249,513 | 8,571,140 | 34-35} 33-59] 32-38] 122-2] 118-4] 115-9] 155-6] 147-4] 139-8 

OPER Wee ere coe ee CRIS uote tet nepdh 6, Seta Ae 24, 434 725,894 | 29-71} 29-46] 27-94] 122-1] 119-9] 111-6] 156-7} 152-6] 134-8 

Hamilton: i Oo Rn. SOS ae Oe 58,035 | 2,010,966 | 34-65} 33-17] 32-57] 108-6] 106-8} 106-6} 137-1] 129-0} 126-0 

Windsor! moked erecurs a ON Mined a was ae 33,670 | 1,371,516 | 40-73] 36-90} 39-08} 106-2} 104-7} 53-8} 114-6} 102-4) 55-7 

WETTED OR score cus dic YRa ae each te anal cise seetancloll 68, 737 2,177,405 | 31-68} 31-07] 29-76} 132-6] 1380-8] 123-1] 164-8] 159-5] 144-5 

Vancouver oie Od 79,331 | 2,741,437 | 34-56] 34-55] 33-08] 152-6] 148-0] 145-4] 199-2) 193-2] 182-0 

OGRE SmI CRD var GAL Pen pM eee rae 23, 680 690,664 | 29-17) 29-79] 28-80] 1384-7] 1381-8} 143-7] 171-4] 171-3] 182-0 

SaintiGnn rs eects c eeilin Soe Ee eats 13, 609 403,811 | 29-67] 29-65} 28-29) 129-3] 121-2] 128-7) 177-5) 166-3} 162-0 

Sherbrooke 2.052.) ake Pe Oak. 10,082 289,684 | 28-73] 27-68] 26-76] 111-7] 110-4} 103-0] 154-2] 146-9] 131-4 

ThreeR bvers eee a dices es 10, 270 331,810 | 32-31] 31-99] 80-06} 124-1] 124-8] 109-5) 155-2) 154-4) 127-4 

Kitchener-Waterloo..........cceccecees 19, 232 591,566 | 30-76] 29-66] 29-89] 128-5} 118-9} 117-4] 173-7] 154-8] 154-2 

Londonti. < Motte Se Oras 24, 597 786,626 | 31-98} 31-58} 29-95] 1387-8] 136-3} 118-4] 172-5] 168-4] 140-2 

Fort William-Port Arthur.............. 10, 853 399,751 | 36-83] 35-68] 34-98] 76-9] 75-2] 74-8! 105-8} 100-2} 97-7 

ROg ITA. Ure ce Ns vale mabe ciaceiiers eine 11,507 347,153 | 30-17] 29-76] 28-12] 126-5) 125-0} 116-5) 165-2} 160-9} 142-9 

Saskatooneceer. dd cs ae ene be 7,506 231,307 | 80-82} 29-85] 27-56} 150-5} 152-1) 140-3} 210-5} 206-1] 175-5 

Calgary real eae ae ee ene 20, 180 661,590 | 32-78} 32-60] 31-40] 126-6} 125-6] 115-2] 158-6 156-3], 139-5 

ED TRON GONE ite cee ee ae eee ete 20,170 634,346 | 31-45) 31-00] 29-91} 146-3] 142-9] 137-2] 188-9) 181-9} 168-3 

VTC LORIAS ue ener Tle cate iain 13,303 441,503 | 38-19] 31-80] 31-39] 154-8] 155-3] 155-2} 204-8! 196-9] 194-3 

(c) INDUSTRIES , 

MAnUIACCUTING 080s Sinneti cw taniciee hae 1,019,726 35,155,272 | 34-48] 33-45] 32-44] 115-5] 114-8] 109-6} 153-1} 147-5} 136-7 
Durable’ Goodstiieaeaee, 3. oh. 2 463,478 | 17,203,401 | 37-12] 35-83} 35-20] 109-1] 107-4] 103-1] 143-7] 136-5} 129-6 
Non-Durable Goods................. 533,012 | 17,035,161 | 31-96] 31-17} 29-83] 121-5] 121-6] 115-9} 164-2} 160-1] 145-7 
Electric Light and Power 23, 236 916,710 | 39-45} 38-91] 37-80] 121-4] 123-3] 109-9] 147-5) 147-8] 128-8 

TsO LET YAU, bis Risidrerivevcraboeoncareabave-aleranstoraes 103,774 3,114,928 | 30-02] 30-28] 25-35] 216-7] 188-6] 206-4] 326-6] 286-7] 263-0 

Mingng and S 4 inkaninwds 1. .ceware: : 74, 754 2,999,405 | 40-12} 40-22] 39-02} 89-9} 88-3] 84-9} 118-8] 112-1] 105-2 

Communications is gek 6 .les< eats ss 41,542 1,376,983 | 83-15} 33-45] 31-84] 159-2] 158-0] 130-3] 193-8] 194-2] 153-3 

‘ETanSportatiOn sivecioukcuk ee meer neokes 173, 984 7,468,018 | 42-92} 41-28] 38-72} 137-4] 137-3] 129-6} 180-3} 173-2} 156-1 

Construction and Maintenance 188, 966 6,169,630 | 32-65] 32-67] 30-26] 105-7} 109-3] 95-0} 150-4) 155-5] 125-9 

Benvices. 6350. teebbh ass « de ion ade eit 57, 677 1,297,161 | 22-49] 21-95} 20-37] 131-8] 130-6] 123-6] 183-4] 177-4] 156-5 

W153 5 «SEEN ey 0 238, 585 6,866,622 } 28-78} 29-13] 26-76} 135-1] 128-4} 122-6] 164-8} 158-6} 139-6 

Eight Leading Industries 1,899,008 | 64,448,019 | 33-94] 33-33] 31-63) 121-4] 119-6] 113-4) 159-6] 154-4] 139-5 

Pane ss ea bee 600s RIB) wrsre 77,312 2,754,976 | 35-63} 35-52) 34-13] 128-3] 128-4] 116-3] 158-5] 158-2) 137-7 

Total—Nine Leading Industries 1,976,320 | 67,262,995 | 34-00) 33-42) 31-73] 121-7] 120-0) 113-6) 159-5] 154-6) 139-3 








1This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus. lumber, musical 
instruments, and clay, glass and stone pruducts. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries, with 
the exception of electric light and power. 
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TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Deg 1, 1926 8. oer: 110-1 LSS SAN Ped Rake lick: & SPORE, le 
Dees,” 1937" a sae. 121-6 122-5 79-4 127-6 118-9 
Deeset] 1938 cere 114-0 109-8 85-4 121-5 97-2 
Dees 1.,- 1939. x. 923. 122-7 123-0 90-6 132-1 113-8 
Decwd, 1940.4 288, 139-1 133-2 106-1 142-7 123-4 
Dec. 1, 1941....... 168-8 187-9 117-5 204-4 171-7 
Decl, 1942: o.405. 186-5 195-1 108-6 220-4 169-6 
Dectaslin 1 943 ania, 190-5 199-6 12542 "|. 220-3 178-0 
Decry 1944 me mak: 185-7 191-8 133-5 | 210-4 171-8 
Deced, 1945. 9. 9e:. 173-2 186-7 124-9 199-5 174-1 
Janop i, 1946. a.ce%. 168-2 169-5 120-4 176-2 164-1 
ebm hl AE Anlaee: 167-2 165-7 122-2 172-3 159-9 
Misty ceil x. seycches sateeith3, 2 167-0 164-4 125-1 172-1 157-0 
ADrUled « cccsectc Ss Roe 168-9 168-8 127-5 173-0 166-0 
Mare 284 2. vas. 169-3 167-8 133-7 176-1 159-2 
Fey he de scpd aides BOM 169-9 172-9 132-2 180-4 165°7 
JUlyge@d sos. oh oe SM. 173-6 176-0 136-0 184-1 168-2 
Ativan hs ecihs; caheh 172-8 168-4 142-4 177-1 158-8 
Sentad.....1. nee 175-5 171-9 146-4 178-4 165-1 
Octyal aise. 178-1 176:7 139-8 185-5 167-8 
INOW dics. uct ane. 182-7 | 179-0 139-7 193-7 162-7 
Decae dl. hs a. ond. 185-4 184-7 138-9 198-6 169-8 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Provinces and 

Economic Areas 

as at December 1, 

OSG SSIS. Shes. 100-0 7°5 2 4-4 2-9 








8 
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Sis adie eoalinrs 3 
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Q 3 Ae =| ae} ® B35 
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94-7 99-3 TOGO) 1s 2 eee Ses ee Seale, coals oe 90-5 
82-9 84-1. aL OSH AM SERRA On etree nis R a ear e 73°5 
92-4 93-3 QO Bika lhc 2) gh ae heya aye mal eetaeiaed ih 85-4 
96-4 101-7 QA Si] at ho wate eee ey ae. aeailhcuiateh ee he 92-9 
103-8 107-0 LOTS 3) yakcegs ® hiaiaeae bint slesences bate 99-3 
112-6 112-9 OR Gun cack yikes, saa EC Re: eee 101°5 
129-6 125-8 100-5 96-0 99-8 108-0 107-5 
121-7 114-4 103-5 95-4 114-1 108-9 105-8 
130-3 124-5 108-9 102-2 113-1 116-4 110-0 
149-7 142-7 118-8 110-2 123-0 129-4 123-6 
179-8 174-0 135-5 129-5 132-7 146-9 144-5 
202-2 188-2 141-9 139-1 136-2 149-9 187-4 
208-3 188-6 150-3 142-6 140-9 168-5 193-7 
197-6 188-0 151-9 147-3 145-3 163-2 182-5 
179-4 173-1 153-6 148-1 148-5 165-4 171-5 
171-8 172-2 150-6 144-8 143-4 164-0 163-7 
170-4 173-9 145-7 140-1 136-2 160-4 159-8 
171-8 173-6 145-3 139-7 135-7 160-0 156-4 
172-5 175-5 146-8 141-5 136-3 161-6 160-7 
170-3 176-7 149-1 142-4 143-3 163-0 163-9 
174-8 178-4 153-3 144-3 149-4 169-6 139-3 
175-4 179-6 158-2 148-4 153-3 176-3 162-2 
177-5 174-8 161-0 150-4 156-5 79-9 170-4 
181-4 176-1 162-0 151-9 157-0 180-5 176-9 
184-7 179-0 161-1 153-6 156-5 175-3 179-3 
189-1 185-1 163-8 157-4 160-9 175-4 182-2 
191-8 188-0 164-4 157-6 160-4 177-4 185-0 
30°3 4-1 11-9 5°5 2-4 4-0 9-2 





Nors:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


were $34.00, as compared with $33.42 at the 
beginning of November, 1946, $31.73 at Decem- 
ber 1, 1945, $32.20 at December 1, 1944, and 
$31.61 at December 1, 1943. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas and the 20 leading industrial citics, and 
gives comparisons as at November 1, 1946, and 
December 1 in 1945 and 1944. Table I con- 
tains a monthly record for the eight leading 
industries as a whole, and for manufacturing, 
showing the movements of employment and 
payrolls from 1942. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926 equals 
100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. The table shows 
that in the period for which data are available, 


there has been am increase of 21-4 per cent in 
the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups, 


while the aggregate weekly payrolls of these 


employees have risen by 59:6 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment from 
June 1, 1941, to December 1, 1946, amounted 
to 21-7 per cent and that in payrolls, to 14-5 
per cent. The reasons previously given for the 
much greater rise in the salaries and wages 
than in employment may again be stated:— 
(1) the concentration of workers still existing 
in the generally higher-paid heavy manufac- 
turing industries, in spite of the declines 
therein which preceded and followed the ces- 
sation of hostilities; (2) the payment of cost- 
of-living allowances to the majority of work- 
ers; the rates at which these allowances were 
calculated were increased om more than one 
occasion before their incorporation in the 
basic wage-rates as from February 15, 1944; 
(3) the progressive up-grading of employees 
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TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














1Relative Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
Industries Weight 1946 1946 1945 1943 1939 
Manufacturing))..65. 0... Ne eds 53-7 194-1 192-8 184-2 230-9 122-2 
Animal products—edible 
Fur and products.......... 2-7 248-6 252-8 245-6 209-4 144-0 
Leather and products..........0eceeeeees Pr “2 169-8 173-6 154-4 125-6 114-2 
Bootes and Shoes 3... he sec bee ew einobe 1-8 159-8 159-1 148-1 137-1 125-7 
Lumber products) tess ole seer eee eae 1-1 147-3 146-7 136-3 123-1 123-9 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 3-9 134-0 137-9 121-3 117-4 84-1 
FUPMAItUre oe cele | wales arc Steere ee eee 2-1 109-9 116-1 98-7 91-6 69-6 
Other lumber products................6. 8 164-4 161-3 141-5 110-2 91-6 
Musical. Instruments «2.10.6. :ie de en ele o oleae et 1-0 195-4 197-1 186-9 221-3 125-5 
Plant products—edible............... 0c cea -04 39-4 38-6 33-5 33°8 56-2 
Pulpiand paper products... ees os eee eee 3-4 193-3 208-0 176-8 166-9 138-5 
Pulp:and paper sy misses aaa be lcgune ean 5-5 167-0 167-6 151-5 134-8 113-1 
Paper producteyy yal. eaten sane ate 2-4 149-0 151-4 133-2 120-2 99-4 
Printing and publishing................. 1-0 252-7 252-9 236-0 214-0 147-4 
Rubber products) 1.) esas Ves Ue a 2-1 161-8 160-3 147-1 127-9 118°8 
Textile products i... saa oes ina Menanes 1-2 187-9 161-3 178-0 139-5 116-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth................. 7:8 169-3 167-8 162-9 157-6 135-7 
Cotton yarn and clothe. ea 2°8 173-3 171-0 164-7 158-7 149-8 
Woollen yarn and cloth............. Vet 107-2 107-8 112-3 114-8 115-2 
Artificial silk and silk goods........ 8 200-1 193-5 178-1 171-6 160-6 
Hosiery and knit goods...............05 >| 730+1 719-6 648-0 564-2 495-1 
Garments and personal furnishings. ..... 1-3 161-2 159-2 156-8 146-9 140-8 
Other textile products..............00.- 2-8 168-9 167-4 163-3 158-7 124-1 
Obagi i is oc ab ebay Ste nba aes om ene “9 170-4 171-6 165-8 167-4 119-7 
Beverages: (Ome). Le heey (ime ORbe Mannie 6 136-2 126-1 146-9 134-8 100-5 
Chemicals and allied products..............- “9 303-6 312-8 280-6 237-8 173-1 
Clay, glass-and stone products............6- 2-2 331-+5 328-3 342-6 628-1 180-8 
Electric light and power...........ceeeeeces ot 172-8 164-3 151:8 139-6 94-6 
Electrical apparatus. .\........ecsseceeecuces 1-2 182-0 184-8 164-8 142-6 139-8 
Tron and steel products..........0..-.+..0e08 2-5 317-0 305-1 274-0 333-0 139-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products....... 14-6 206-4 203-2 200-8 351-4 111-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........ 1-9 259-4 248-5 222-0 265°7 156-0 
Agricultural implements...............- 1-5 249-7 239-7 222-6 231-0 124-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............. BY 170-8 168-9 158-2 130-1 63+2 
Automobiles and parts.............- 5:5 166-0 163-4 145-6 309-3 101-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 2-0 253-3 244-6 139-9 306-4 154-9 
Heating appliances.............ceeeceees 1-2 470-8 478-4 722-9 1, 633-5 70-9 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)........ 3 203-5 200-8 191-4 170-1 139-7 
Foundry and machine shop products.... 5 183-5 175-2 220-3 302-9 132-4 
Other iron and steel products........... 5 221-8 218-1 199-0 281-3 122-0 
Non-ferrous metal products...........0.000. 2-5 221-4 223-3 229-3 426-2 121-4 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 2-3 3041 288-5 290-8 504-7 167-9 
Miscollaneoue.ia.4c,. ci hbase DU a “9 208-9 209-8 214-8 213-6 165-7 
“9 299-0 290-4 287°2 373°2 154-2 
LOSS Fy Fie ans Shae oe sea eee 
5-5 343-0 298-5 326-8 240-2 263-6 
AEP CLAY eae eA Ne AUR ONT ANON AIDI 3 
Oi ile Rn ul tecadd loa A eR tig A ANd Nl Ab 3-9 159-3 156-5 150-5 158-1 171-3 
Moetalliewreay tials coches cadets aera rs 97-2 93-8 95-5 100-4 96-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 1-8 272-0 269-4 259-4 286-7 354-4 
“7 199-6 199- 167-4 155-1 138-8 
Communications. ................ ccc cece eee 
MOCETADNS Coe eRe soes motte Tere 2-2 154-7 153-6 126-7 104-6 85-5 
Welephones yy 5 i. | Mae ueeel., SUR A ae ri 137-0 138-3 139-7 128-2 96-8 
1-8 158-6 157-0 122-7 98-2 82-4 
Transportation. .......00.0. 0... cece eee e cee enee 
Street railway cartage and storage.......... 8-2 135-8 135-7 128-0 119-7 89-7 
Steam) railways.) cul pw aabane seem 3-1 222-0 221-1 201-9 179-6 135-0 
Shipping and stevedoring................00- 4-7 111-7 112-9 110-2 105-3 77-0 
1-4 121-3 117°3 107-7 105-3 88-0 
Construction and Maintenance............... 9-9 146-9 151-9 132-0 128-3 93-8 
ESTING A Oe e te, ia isle Men Nene a 2 BERN fae 4-] 171-4 171-8 137-3 130-9 75-2 
big hirpay ci. ele pc aun sam baud od. eke - 3-9 185-5 194-4 | > 167-4 165-4 158-1 
BREED bigs ype WA ER UM OR 4 1-9 85-2 91-1 94-6 91-6 §2-1 
SELVICES 80 SOMO india deed... 4 ons wrgcmene Mee 3-0 227-0 224-9 211-2 197-4 132-9 
Hotels and restaurants. ..............0e0000 2-0 226-8 224-5 208-0 197-3 127-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................. 1-0 227-4 225-8 217-4 197-8 142-3 
AN AG TERS A iN SR A Ca 12-6 211-8 201-3 192-3 169-9 144-7 
eter Cena rae hs 2 SNS CAD TS AO LR 9-3 223-7 209-5 203-1 181-8 151-8 
PW IRGLES SIO er i Ei Rc de Ri Cun, ul daa 3:3 183-8 182-0 166-7 139-4 126-0 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 100-0 185-4 182-7 173-2 190-5 122-7 
ETNAMNCO ene ees oe ereuleinia g vicke ais Selec cee ye otoaiaia Pises else 148-9 149-1 135-0 TS aire | er eee at. 
Banks and trust companies..........- aOR Lat ees ares 150-0 150-2 137-5 129-8) {| Wa. 2075 Pa? 
Brokerare and SstocksMarkety sai.sere s cmiaocale chit ys Seishin 241-7 245-2 210-3 1A He | Pace i 
INSHTANGE Ne 5 ee aE ies cheno ee ciallisie sisyeisleiarain es 142-0 141-9 127-4 HIG GSN foal Kea al ly es 
Nine Leading Industries....................00 [ee eee cece eee 183-7 181-1 171-4 187-3 a) 28.. een eeee 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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as they gained experience in their work; (4) 
the payment of higher wage rates in many 


industries and establishments, and (5) reduc-. 


tions in the numbers and proportions of women 
workers. 


An examination of the figures discloses the 
fact that in spite of the curtailment in the 
production of munitions since the end of the 
war, the level of employment in manufactur- 
ing at December 1, 1946, was 154 per cent 
above that indicated at June 1, 1941, while 
the payrolls were higher by 53-1 per cent. 
In the non-manufacturing divisions taken as a 
unit, the gain in the period in which the 
monthly statistics of payrolls have been col- 
lected amounted to 29-1 per cent in the case 
of the employment and to 68-2 per cent in the 
case of the salaries and wages. The relatively 
greater increases recently indicated in the non- 
manufacturing industries than in manufactur- 
ing have resulted in an industrial distribution 
which differs markedly from that existing dur- 
ing the war. 


In the last 54 years, the weekly earnings of 
the typical individual engaged in factory work 
have increased by 34:8 per cent while the per 
capita figure in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries taken as a unit has risen by 33-7 per cent. 


In regard to the pronounced variation shown 
in the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must be borne 
in mind that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently asso- 
ciated with variations in the age groups. In 
general, the female workers tend to belong to 
the younger age classes, in which the earnings 
are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used; the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in different 
industries is obviously an exceedingly 
important factor. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment 


There were substantial increases in employ- 
ment for men and women workers at Decem- 
ber 1 as compared with November 1. The 
general advance in the eight leading industries 
at the first of December amounted to 27,942 
persons, or 1:5 per cent; of these workers, 
10,937, or over 39 per cent were women. At 
November 1, the expansion had provided work 
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mainly for men, who had made up some 
94 per cent. of the total number reported as 
added to the working forces. 


In the nine leading industries, there was a 
gain of 27,843 employees as compared with 
November 1, of whom 17,070 were men, and 
10,773 were women. The increase among the 
former amounted to 1-1 per cent, and that 
among the latter sex, to 2°4 per cent. The 
proportions per 1,000 workers in this group of 
industries were 769 men and 231 women, as 
compared with ratios of 772 and! 228 per 1,000, 
respectively, a month earlier. 


As compared with November 1, there were 
large increases in the number of men engaged 
in manufacturing and in logging, mining and 
trade, with smaller advances in communica- 
tions, transportation and services. The num- 
ber of women employees rose considerably in 
trade, while additions to the personnel on a 
moderate scale were indicated in manufactur- 
ing, communications and logging. In mining 
and financial institutions, on the other hand, 
the reported numbers of women workers 
slightly declined. 

Information on the sex distribution of 
workers in Canada is not available for Decem- 
ber 1 of any earlier year. The general trend 
in the employment of women in the autumn 
and early winter is probably upward, largely 
as a result of seasonal activity in trading 
establishments. The seasonal factor therefore 
tends to nullify the value of a comparison of 
the latest figures with those obtained in any 
of the surveys of sex distribution which were 
undertaken annually at October 1 in the years 
1942-45. It may nevertheless be of interest to 
note that in the last 14 months, there has been 
a rise of over 13 per cent in the number of 
men in recorded employment, while the num- 
ber of women has shown little change on the 
whole. The ratios per 1,000 persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industries at 
October 1, 1945, had) been 747 in the case of 
men and 253 in the case of women. 


The employment of women had reached the 
highest point on record at October 1, 1944, 
when such workers constituted 261 per 1,000 
persons reported in the eight leading indus- 
tries, and 271 per 1,000 in the nine major 
industrial divisions. The completion or the 
curtailment of war work, together with marked 
advances in activity in the non-manufacturing 
classes employing largely male workers, are 
extremely important factors in the declines 
since indicated in the numbers and the ratios 
of women employees. 
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Operations of the National Employment Service 


SHORT summary of the current statistics 
followed by a detailed description of 
placement activities during the previous month 
(December) has been prepared by the 
Research and Statistics Branch, Department 
of Labour. 

The employment situation, as depicted by 
vacancies and applications registered at 
National Employment Service offices, steadily 
deteriorated during January. By January 23, 
unplaced applicants amounted to more than 
double the number of positions available. 
Unemployment steadily grew among workers 
registered for construction, textile, and 
unskilled employment. The occupational 
distribution of jobless applicants is shown in 
Table I. The number of unfilled vacancies 
available decreased steadily, especially in the 
seasonal» industries. Manufacturing establish- 
ments, on the other hand, showed a slight 
gain in the number of jobs on file during the 


month. Detailed statistics of the positions 
offered, by industrial breakdown, is given in 
Table IT. 

Data on the current situation as compared 
with that prevailing in previous years, are 
presented in Table III. Although the present 
picture does not show the surplus of posi- 
tions evident during the war years, it does 
present a favourable comparison to that 
reported in 1946. At this period last year, 
the pressure of demobilization had forced the 
number unplaced to the 220,000 mark. The 
comparative total for 1947 is 186,000. Posi- 
tions currently available are only slightly less 
than those reported one year ago. Little 
improvement is expected during February, but 
with the onset of the spring season, employ- 
ment is expected to increase rapidly. 

A review of December placement activities 
follows. 


Agriculture 


Agricultural industry was relatively inactive 
during December. Many farmers required 
additional year-round help but did not renew 
their orders because of the continued scarcity 
of labour supply. ‘A current release of 
employment statistics indicated that although 
agricultural employment showed an appre- 
ciable gain during 1946 the employment level 
was markedly less than that estimated for 
19389. Vacancies in agriculture during 
December averaged 524 a week which was 


almost double the number reported in the 
comparative period in 1945. Similarly place- 
ments during December, 1946, totalling an 
average of 450 a week, were well above 
last year’s level. At the end of December, 
935 vacancies remained unfilled while applica- 
tions for agricultural work numbered 2,790. 

Favourable reports on the Polish immi- 
grants continued to be received from all parts 
of the country. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Practically all fields of activity at National 
Employment Service offices reported sharp 
contractions during December. Applicants 
registering were fewer in number while the 
proportion placed grew steadily smaller. Many 
logging camps and industrial plants cancelled 
their orders during the holiday season and 
seasonal activity in the construction and 
transportation industry continued to recede. 
Placing of handicapped workers, on the other 


hand, continued the upward trend evident 
since the middle of May, 1946. At the 
beginning of the new year, the number 


unplaced was almost 50 per cent greater than 
the vacancies on file. 

Vancancies Notified—-Vacancy reporting 
reached the lowest level for the past two 
years during December. Normal labour 
turnover was largely responsible for the 
vacancies which were reported. Notification 
of jobs in all industries receded with the 


ereater proportionate declines in construction 
and trade. Seasonal shut-downs in logging 
camps were reflected in a 40 per cent drop 
in jobs reported during the month. The 
decline was more acute for men than for 
women with the Prairie provinces and British 
Columbia particularly suffering losses. Non- 
agricultural vacancies averaged 25,212 a week 
during December, representing a 34 per cent 
drop during the month. 

Vacancies in the logging industry averaged _ 
5,448 a week during December. Heavy snow- 
falls impeded activity in some areas. Man- 
power requirements were generally well met 
with a fairly substantial supply of inexperi- 
enced workers available. Prospects for a high 
level of employment in the new year were 
excellent. At the beginning of 1947, there 
were 28,747 unfilled vacancies at National 
Employment Service offices. 
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Activity in manufacturing 
decreased during December. Slow-downs and, 
in some cases, lay-offs, resulted from the 
holiday season, inventory-taking, and repair 
work undertaken during the slack season. In 
the Maritime provinces and Ontario the 
hydro-electric power shortage caused con- 
siderable set-backs in production. The recent 
slump in production in the textile industry 
was expected to reverse shortly due _ to 
accelerated activity of the spring trade. 
Average weekly vacancies reported in manu- 
facturing firms totalled 6,542 during December. 
At the end of month, 27,099 positions in 
manufacturing plants were on file at employ- 
ment offices. : 

The lull in construction activity was 
expected to be of short duration. Material 
supplies should accumulate during the next 
two months and thus guarantee a high level 
of activity as soon as weather conditions 
permit. Vacancies reported during December 
had dropped to 2,058 as compared with the 
1946 peak level of 5,658 in May. The trend 
for 1946 indicated that the employment situa- 
tion may be expected to improve by March 
as employers begin to place their orders for 
spring help. 

The immediate employment outlook in the 
mining industry was clouded by strike 
activity. Current opportunities at National 
Employment Service offices were confined 
largely to skilled workers. The supply of 
manual labourers was generally reported to be 


firms sharply 
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adequate. The overall prospects for expan- 
sion, however, were good. It was estimated 
that approximately 4,000 men could be placed 
in the mines during 1947. Immigration offers 
an important potential source of supply. 

At the beginning of the period 105,941 
positions were available in all non-agricultural 
industries. The sharp drop in the number of 
vacancies reported during the period caused a 
steady depletion of the number remaining on 
file. At January 2 vacancies available had 
dropped to 88,777. A further contraction was 
expected during January, when applications 
for work usually reach their highest level. 

Applicants Registering—The holiday season, 
the postponement of job seeking until the 
new year, and applicants accepting part-time 
work during the Christmas season caused a 
sharp reduction in the number seeking work 
at employment offices during December. 
There was an average of 31,516 applications 
filed per week as compared with 40,606 one 
month earlier and 41,518 one year previous. 
The current registration marked the lowest 
level for the past two years. Applications 
from men fell off less rapidly than those from 
women. By province, the level of applica- 
tions in the Maritimes and Quebec showed 
less contraction than elsewhere in_ the 
Dominion. 

Despite the sharp decline in applications for 
work, the count of live files at the end of 
each week revealed a steady accumulation in 
the number of persons out-of-work. During 
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the five-week period, the unplaced had risen 
by 14 per cent to total 166,000 at January 2. 
No alleviation of the situation was expected 
until the beginning of March. 

The growth of unemployment was largely 
among male workers. Women workers con- 
tinued to be in short supply. 

A greater proportion of the unplaced male 
applicants at the end of December was among 
the younger age groups than one month earlier. 
Fifty-five per cent, or 72,000 of the male 
applicants were between the ages of 20 and 
44. Four weeks earlier this group consisted 
of 57,000 persons, or 51 per cent of the 
‘ unplaced. The number of jobless construc- 
tion workers almost doubled and mounting 
unemployment was reported among heavy 
labourers and truck drivers. Few suitable 
job opportunities were available for these 
workers. 

The prevailing shortage of woman-power 
had slight prospects of immediate improve- 
ment. Applications for work dropped to 6,763 
a week during December. Some withdrawal 
of married women from the labour force was 
expected during 1947 due to the change in 
income tax regulations. The long-run out- 
look for alleviation of the shortage was not 
promising. The declining birth-rate in the 
Thirties will gradually be felt in fewer persons 
entering the labour market within the next 
few years. The recent order in council 
broadening the immigration scheme does not 
specifically encourage the movement of women 
workers. 

Competent secretarial and administrative 
persons have been at a premium throughout 
Canada for the past few years. However, the 
breaking up of UNRRA should offer some 
relief in the highly-trained fields. 
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As indicated by the accompanying chart, 
applications for work were well in excess of 
vacancies during December. This gap was 
expected to broaden in January, but improve 
slightly in February. It will be noted that 
this trend was followed in 1945. In 1946, 
however, the high level of demobilization 
obscured the labour market situation. 


Referrals—Non-agricultural referrals during 
December averaged 17,753 per week. This 
represented a 88 per cent drop from the 
previous month and an 18 per cent decline 
from the comparable total for the previous 
year. The drop during the month was most 
pronounced in the logging and construction 
industries. On the other hand, the yearly 
decline was markedly greater in the mining 
and manufacturing industries. At the end of 
1945 labour-starved civilian industries were 
replenishing their war-time depleted staffs. 
One year later the situation had changed. 
Job-seekers and permanent employment oppor- 
tunities were fewer in number, consequently 
the matching of jobs and workers was more 
difficult. 


Out of every 100 jobs available during 
December (those on file at the beginning of 
the month in addition to those filed through- 
out the period) there were 38 applicants 
referred to specific vacancies. One month 
earlier, the percentage ratio was 40. The most 
marked drop, however, took place in the 
application-to-referral ratio. During Novem- 
ber, 38 persons were referred out of every 
100 available applicants; in December the 
percentage ratio had fallen to 29. This would 
indicate that despite the fact that the unplaced 
are steadily mounting, a smaller proportion 
of the available positions were filled. This 
was due in many cases to the fact that the 


TABLE 1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT JANUARY 23, 1947 


(excluding Agriculture) 


Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers.....................055 
@lerieal Workers ys ei au A ea ee 9 en i 


PPextiles m@ loti SCCLe Yee. ye eae NOM un ky Osu nen eee cs Te 
Lumber and-Wood: Products enssanccsocteoes teen otercts 
FNS CEICTL Ie Ae he oe OE en Le 
VET ee ete Aaa gm me Pee A RM cas lalowks © oat te 


Metal wopking 5.2) [Gee Uns Comer): is eS il ee 
Other Skilled and Semi-skilled Workers................. 
WnskitledsWorkersyye. leche s Ue ne cit ce cies Mes wc kee 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 


Female 


Male Female Total Male Total 
1,576 645 DAS dope | 5,013 685 5,698 
1, 363 4,927 6, 290 8,912 10, 839 19, 751 
1,799 1, 267 3, 066 5, 500 5, 822 11,322 
1,479 7,431 8,910 9,777 5,924 15,701 

bape peg nop Sah apenas ae 845 

27,920 S273 36, 193 57,325 5, 528 62, 853 

TSS Bie ular pi 133 Pe 1h eee Pee 1,129 

80 6, 631 7,431 1, 150 2, 535 3,685 
PO AGO | Met EE ee 19, 190 Ie OTE Re mee. 3,125 
189 WOO 189 TAGTAl.. cee 2 1, 467 
OSM] oan) Nene 985 Te gay EL ETS 687 

IW A hota bop Ohba 2 Aba 1,778 TAVEVAG | stevens 14, 146 
1, 188 143 13a , 224 492 9,716 
3,657 1,499 5,156 26, 397 2,501 28, 898 
8, 033 11,355 19,388 63, 858 6,348 70, 206 
42,175 33, 898 76,073 151, 230 35, 146 186,376 
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geographical distribution of the unplaced did 
not coincide with the positions offered. 


Placements—The fairly constant level of 
placements maintained since May dropped by 
approximately one-third during December. 
The fall was common to all industries 
although construction and manufacturing 
showed the greatest percentage drops. Much 
of the December activity was confined to 
filling vacancies created by labour turnover. 
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Although numerous logging orders were on 
file, large-scale placement activity was post- 
poned until after the holiday season. Similarly, 
the filling of many industrial orders was 
delayed while plants closed down for repair 
work or for the winter vacation. All prov- 
inces reported decreased placement activity, 
the most severe drops being in Quebec and 
British Columbia. Average weekly placements 
numbered 11,920 during December, an all-time 
low for the National Employment Service. 


TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT JANUARY 23, 1947 


(excluding Agriculture) 


Industry 





LoacIne— 


Copp 
Other metalliGrorese oak Wri aier sles ate tate oped ies ata. oan 
Non-metallic minerals..............+.+.- Pap eka: st aleret cae 
Prospecting and oil producing... 2). 0 es eee eine se yee ee 





MANUFACTURING— 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco) 
Textiles and apparel 
Lumber and finished lumber products.............-...04- 
Pulp and paper products (including printing) 
Chemicals and allied products.............0+eeeeeeeeeees 
Petroleum. and coal products..3....6050.. 0 cee ccce ecco nes 
RUD DergyTO CUCTS yosee ds Heias erevate) stars forsioreyerotctot acers isla ote ester apneles 
Leather and leather products ....... 2 oss s\ wlereie sfe1s os eps s ate 
Stone, clay and glass products...........000eeeeeee rece ee: 
TRON ana SteolAanGuplo GUets sey ivorerer otto lspoleveneeayiate wie ilove /nls cis 
Non-ferrous metals and products.:...........000-20+e--0: 
Mae HIMer ya ers Geld cealutanuiaes REI et re RE VL UNC IET. (erelal ee. 
Automobile and equipment............0s 0s ee cence eee ees 
Other transportation equipment............-.+-seeee eee 
Othenmantiacturing He. A Wisco oawidvivetoreress stk never eeaaterans 


LVertatteris al ee Lele: es) O55 a ule ele! ble (Wesel, a6 eons) 4 )s 6.0 


ee 


CONSTRUCTION 51) ory 5 eh eitass: ieieasil eran > ole b+ sede ieacpeanisieiey 
TRANSPORTATION........ 000000 seeeeeee eee e cece esse eesen sree es 
COMMUNICATIONS AND OTHER PusBLic UTILITIES...........---- 
TRADE— 


Wholesales ioe sree hats cic arate lst icieteibbteretaters oes ale ayelepenetstste as 
DOTY ett ote IRL RR. MERC Bae Cie cE SSR p Ee Oc Cian 


Personal....../... vee le DHS ooo. b eoB hee cieee nh ay spate nes 
Gustomtand) repair me eae ates se swe ide haw ales enelee> 
ODS Ser VACOR GN ck Reet aid so SOOM ola nke oe kee ok ea. sis 


de otece iu wie teraal es a. © (ei-eial e, O10 lars) ele BLS ©, 6, Opie, 9) '4) wie e O08 60.9 


ee ere eee 8 erele) S eel @4 6 6S BE 09 G16) S18\ 6, STON S108 6-6 Gis: SS) 8 BS. 66 





Change From 
December 19, 1946 












































Male Female Total 

Absolute | Percentage 

16, 602 14 16,616 —5,508 —24-9 
2,791 8 2,799 — 880 —23-9 
SOC IE ee Le 332 — 57 —14-7 
19, 725 22 19,747 —6, 445 —24-6 
607 2 609 — 321 —34-5 
LG WEY Ry, ee 16 _ 4 —20-0 
SSS Higkiaes comin 888 + 56 + 6-7 
BACHE TU ANE yearly Ada ts: 385 + 155 +67-4 
70 1 Fiat — 26 — 26-8 
CBU Naat MN epee 3 41 ie Dal —34-9 
107 5 112 _ 1 — 0-9 
55 1 56 + 25 +80-6 
2,169 9 2,178 — 1388 — 6:0 
654 2,071 a PAs) — 107 — 3:8 
1,538 11, 088 12,626 + 468 + 3-8 
1,105 303 1,408 — 654 — 3-7 
1,036 1,326 2,362 + 212 + 9-9 
358 461 819 + 114 +16-2 
71 38 109 + 24 +28-2 
117 220 337 — 166 —33-0 
289 819 1,108 + 56 + 5-3 
242 114 356 — 82 —18-7 
763 376 1,139 — 39 — 3-3 
474 200 674 — 38 — 5:3 
805 1,221 2,026 + 151 + 8-1 
173 50 223 + 23 +11-5 
579 4] 620 + 236 +61-5 
226 669 895 + 41 + 4-8 
8, 430 18, 997 27,427 + 839 + 3-2 
2,751 51 2, 802 —1,369 —32-8 
1, 667 132 1,779 + 165 +10-2 
554 506 1,060 — 316 — 23-0 
1, 102 (EYE 1, 839 + 236 +14-7 
1,710 2,410 4,120 —3, 293 —44-4 
2,812 3, 147 5, 959 —3,057 —33-9 
1,145 1, 280 2,425 + 221 +10-0 
1, 222 688 1,910 —2,042 —51-7 
77 2,702 2,779 — 363 —11-6 
835 3,507 4,342 — 220 — 4-8 
923 184 1, 107 — 91 — 7-6 
899 2,539 8,438 — 1538 — 4:3 
3,956 9,620 13,576 —2,869 —17-5 
43,209 33, 744 76, 953 — 12,969 —14-4 
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Relatively little transfer of workers took tions made available are permanent, conse- 
place during December. Approximately 300 quently, a larger percentage of workers accept 
persons per week were transferred to logging temporary jobs. For example, in the tight 
‘camps and a number of applicants were labour market of the war years only 3 per 
moved to general construction projects. The cent of the placements were of short-time 
gradual movement of Cape Breton miners to duration. During the depression, however, this 
Quebec and Ontario mines continued during proportion rose to over 50 per cent. 
the month. Transfer of workers accounted More referrals resulted in placements during 
for four per cent of the monthly placements. December than in the previous month. 

Casual placements jumped from 9 per cent Whereas in November 62 referrals were 
of total placements in November to 12 per effected for every 100 placements, by 
cent in December. This increase reflected the December, the percentage rose to 67. This 
hiring of temporary help for the Christmas wide discrepancy was caused to some extent 
season. Generally, as industrial activity by the reduction in unconfirmed referrals 
slackens a smaller proportion of the posi- remaining on hand at the end of the year. 


TABLE JII.—_UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 


(excluding Agriculture) 




















mn Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
ate 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

January LOST LOGS... Sibi beet ere sis cdo eee «ORR Rm me 86, 507 40, 004 126,511 50/227 30, 052 80, 279 
January a LOA G Otay Seen a. cet CRORE Ane tee CeTy OReRe ten Op 52 ila 30, 004 82,721 177,519 | ~42,940 220, 459 
HMebruaryy (921). LOAGIIE A diene, tee ene ren (ean 43,983 31,907 75, 890 208, 822 47, 229 256, 051 
March DELO AG i RAMONE = caabeneeaiey ce reeth oik leet na ae eb, 43, 824 84, 362 78, 186 214, 867 48, 348 263, 215 
April AD, LOAG He ac BgaL is abalone eden td Bean Rete roney ten ORE ee 57, 706 41,075 98,781 201, 282 46, 469 247,751 
May anh LOAD A. GERM scree een eee 66,327 44,980 111,307 169, 956 41,788 211, 744 
June At LOAD ote co Aiher aecke soko. Sek Coen eee © NM eS 65, 857 48, 562 114, 419 147, 594 38, 261 185, 855 
July © Vas ied WUE AOE Bly inka WOR AUP AMN terial spd. te bo leet 63, 913 42,408 106, 321 130, 200 35,101 165, 301 
August Bar LGAB TE, o Roe beeee ne. etter RAO eee eee 66, 896 45, 569 112, 465 113, 052 32,489 145, 541 
September MO40465 ea Waa, wee en Broce Gree Co eee 89, 241 46, 362 135, 603 111, 146 30, 829 141,975 
October AE Mca EY NT lotas Sic i aes aL a aaa NE UE Mie EN oo cari 94, 550 41, 556 136, 106 102, 596 31,978 134, 574 
Novenibent 2 Palos biaiigkire eset CUM ee ies ee i 78, 636 40, 620 119, 256 108, 898 32,358 141, 256 
Deeem beri i 9. L046 as, once tc arte « Reais he ape aed wl ele ef 53, 027 37, 255 90, 282 127,029 28, 485 155, 514 
January aT LOL. sae ene s Cota CER TG ts oe en ee etee 42,175 33, 898 76,073 151, 230 35, 146 186,376 





TABLE IV.—-AVERAGE WEEKLY PLACEMENTS AND ENGAGEMENTS WITHOUT REFERRAL AS 
REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE 
MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1946 


a ce ee as nn gE ee et ee ee 








Weekly Average 











% 
Engage- Total Placements 
Industry Place- ments Paces ofAccessions 
ments Without i CPROKY 
Referral ccessions 
PAM sacuatriest et. te... 2 Sh cles ide ee ies vo ee ener 11, 920 16, 363 28, 283 42-1 
LOOP PST erate SchOONeERN RTA ACR TARR a PS IAMS ean AMS tcieracors: rete tyanreaTE TE Pee ee ete 1,184 2,991 4,175 28-4 
TONY iA 0 oe ie A 6 Rn Ae Ai iieaes at) | 20 gored) See riP i inc of 353 §21 874 40-4 
Manure Chlirin gies ae tite Prrrherr ant n-or i seeercinreremetaanrtieh ia nnss Kionernanaehiek. |! > ei 3, 002 5,491 8,493 35-3 
Noodsandakin dred sproduets.gus ce Rw iace aerial eee 479 650 1,129 42-4 
Mextiles apparel, CtCr ene eee ae eee eine Fe Mabie a 498 805 1,303 38-2 
umber and finished luniber, products). 2... ... sot tacsusondehneenenh 376 562 938 40-1 
Pulpandipaper:productsiand printings). <...0 enn eee toe. 264 | « 469 733 36-0 
Chemicaisiand allied nroductsiaauls cu. . os. sos $oeasss ccs wekbhss ee 103 192 295 34-9 
Produets, olpetrolcumtandscoal 4. Me kea.c coco. s bes saecivie be ae. 24 56 80 30-0 
Rubbenteoodsr <b sme thes aioe ich eR he cccis ac RE ceo Lacie a RR 69 155 224 30-8 
Meatheranciproadnciss et te ee ee eee Aen 62 195 257 24-1 
Stone; claywand glass! products... 1. 402.10). «5 sc. LM, clk Ne A blo 91 236 327 27-8 
lronrandistecisandutheimproducts tanto et oh oe re re ee 256 551 807 31-7 
INon-ferrousmmetals: Seen ot Mme. ct ON ge ne by cg eo pe 175 358 533 32-8 
Mis Chine oammemr metic ce tome. eet Mn peter nro) Fee imei d-sepalientee Ape 256 649 905 28-3 
Airansponta tonne qi pmientceivets «ai lessee vec + Alccubsies ses t «i sae 4, 267 442 709 37-7 
IMIS CELLAR GOUSI EE a2. UME Bhs... ons oe ete aioe 5 so RMON, cc leichets beet ae aed 82 171 253 32-4 
RO ODEUEIWLIGH FS Fee cas ECR n, volo AR hen +. a bilie Shad os feo bbe LR 1,420 1,654 3,074 46-2 
ransportationand storaxe yea). 2.6) Mee. eek ot eee a cs ae 914 1, 034 1, 948 46-9 
Other public whities. ...fs26e4e es... one Bee dared ld oi eho iie sha SR 112 277 389 28-8 
2 he RIES Wee RC ON ee a Sa i ns nen Ce” OR | 19523 2,033 3,556 42-8 
Hinanceandeinsurancert ss: 2 ee hn eee ee eee. i eae e. 17; 243 360 32-5 
Pablic and protecsional Service ele cc. Peal he no oc in OE hss snp Lhrenon bale 1, 186 889 2,075 57-2 
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Engagements Without Referral—A contrac- 
tion in the number of direct hirings was also~ 
evident during December. Despite the current 
decline, engagements without referral were still 
almost 25 per cent greater than the number 
reported in the comparative period in 1945. 
The imereases over the year were most 
noticeable in the mining, construction, trans- 


portation, and manufacturing groups. On the 
other hand, trade, services, and logging 
reported smaller gains. Average weekly 
engagements in non-agricultural industries 


numbered 16,363 during the month. 

Table IV compares the number of place- 
ments effected with the reported engagements 
without referral. It will be noted that place- 
ments were relatively higher in the service and 
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construction. industries but somewhat lower 
than average in the logging and manufacturing 
establishments during December. 


Separations—The number of separations, as 
reported to the National Employment Service, 
showed a sharp drop during December. 
Average weekly separations fell to 25,386 for 
non-agricultural industries. Thirty per cent 
fewer persons were reported to have left 
manufacturing plants. In contrast, trade and 
logging establishments reported a gain in the 
separation rate. Seasonality in the latter 
group accounted for the increase during 
December. The drop was largely among men, 
with Ontario, particularly, reporting a sharp 
reduction. 


Special Placements 


The special placements sections of employ- 
ment offices throughout Canada counsel and 
place special classes of persons, such as 
first-jobbers, physically ‘handicapped, and 
others who require individual attention. The 
work of the special placement officers is closely 
co-ordinated with community organizations 
sponsoring similar objectives. 

Placing the handicapped workers maintained 
a steady upward trend despite the downward 
movement in general placement activity. 
Some provinces reported that they had 
accumulated a backlog of orders which would 
enable them to maintain a high level of 
placement activity throughout the winter 


months. At the same time, the number 
unplaced had been increasing since September. 
Elderly men drawn into the labour market 
during the war years were especially difficult 
to place. During the period November 15 to 
December 14, there were 1,483 persons placed 
with 6,775 registered as unemployed at the 
end of the period. 

A Youth Employment Centre has been 
operating in Toronto since May, 1946, which 
offers modern devices and expert advice for 
guiding youths under 21 years of age. Place- 
ments during December totalled 1,125 (774 
male and 351 female). This represented a 
slight decline from the November level. 


Executive and Professional Offices 


Five employment offices throughout Canada 
are devoted solely to meeting the needs of 
workers classified as executive and _ profes- 
sional. In order to qualify for these services, 
salary or educational requirements must be 
met. Placement activity in these offices 
during December showed a considerable reces- 
sion. This, however, was accompanied by a 
marked decline in applications with the result 
that fewer persons were unplaced at the end 
of December than one month earlier. Con- 
trary to the trend in the general placement 
field, unfilled vacancies showed a_ shght 
increase. During December, there was a 
weekly average of 184 applicants registered, 
168 vacancies notified and 43 placements 
effected. 


Regional offices reported that vacancies 
were becoming available in a wider range of 
occupations. The heaviest male demands 
were reported for insurance salesmen, 
engineers, and draftsmen. Among women, the 
outstanding requirement was for nurses. 
Numerous positions were also available for 
accountants, store managers, assessors, teachers, 
chemists, and secretaries. In all offices, with 
the exception of Vancouver, unfilled vacancies 
and unplaced applicants were approximately 
equal in number at the end of December. 
In Vancouver, however, applications were 
double the number of positions available. 
At January 22, the total unplaced numbered 
1,863 while unfilled vacancies totalled 1,734. 


Veterans 


Applications for Employment —In December 
job applications reached their lowest level for 
1946. During that time, 39,519 ex-service 
personnel applied for work at National 
Employment Service offices. For several 


months, discharges from the armed forces 
have steadily decreased. Many of these men 
will be on leave for a month or two, there- 
fore will not appear in the labour market 
until spring when job opportunities will be 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS NOVEMBER 29, 1946 


TO JANUARY 2, 1947 




















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island................. cece eee 254 120 1,017 334 195 17 1,856 
Wharlottetownueie we coasters sere titlearaterel ene lisse 185 108 648 272 143 17 1,314 
SUMIMETFSIGS hoi ee eee cee a enn 69 12 369 62 Bets Le eee 542 

Nova Scot area sasmisteils @aleaele cue bt eis tolamie 3,115 1,595 6,927 3,106 1,950 181 13,623 
Atnberstiet ei. Wee rE ame OD Fe aca Mae 57 21 323 89 rR hee eRe 511 
Bridgewater. cc. sctpersterevaisiasicisin elekete eos mcoeleveus tat 20 27 170 47 he ae oe 279 
Dar bimoutlmnes asc er ia see cee teeta cee een omeee 89 71 232 106 53 12 306 
Digby ye eee els fs algietala’s diblgtaletdlerstere’ese © efsceis 27 51 222 10 iB: \ fue ueyeye 502 
Glace: Bay aasle sie aes cralae sleigeneniew ete aleve ores 91 79 311 106 90 5 908 
Halifax ti Ge Mite itadioh Recaiete aaveretetet 958 702 1,811 917 520 26 2,693 
TU VETREAS ese aio are aie ietelaatahe lelal ge take eae oie tata ethene a ote 14 1 250 23 Weal dae terete c OR 409. 
DEAS csyig VOLS ade mae SIRE Av ae At Spe NA AMSA MRE Ne ey art ald 212 218 273 124 80 5 306 
Liverpool y eee eect eae Le tess eiaetaea eters ole eleven 18 a 229 23 LOWS Seale’. 260 
New: Glasgow er ier isie's ste clsiaie opaieh eteva/nt ele sleiaietete ocats 558 61 906 703 448 29 2,152 
NewilWaterlord: .cisiceicieet ociss secs lawman 51 20 205 33 19 13 233 
Northi Syne year ce stecpeitcons is averse se etaratieesieleassicn 44 15 126 38 32 9 288 
PiBtOU HLA . cele ae ale SEI Ma es deme BS PAG | MAI? (55 203 39 24 Hes ee 509 
Spring nillinae cress ciaeivsteshy ise cc a dle e eeu ae ae ees 11 4 78 9 Se a NGS eaee One 
SV ney eS re BRO REN ARE AER NEN 378 57 845 472 264 82 2,169 
Sydney, Minesebate: sad eset & . peetaes Bie vi diutenel ete 33% 3 90 35 SST 1S... LR eee: 553 
SE TUT UN OMA Ue) alovelears jake mpmats fui ki ate rore eas att td 414 232 284 217 179 te Aa et 166 
Yarmouth-Shelburne 114 26 369 115 LOS tees aes 1, 162 

New Brunswick 3,998 2,644 5,311 2,996 1,974 143 4,451 
IB AGH S HAs eae ites ee atlas elec Meee oa oot 54 92 271 59 36 7 557 
Campbellton 139 192 345 177 48 39 681 
Edmundston 660 102 312 155 TSS) 9 oaeeness 250 
Bredericton | {i siiioeisssienie coslan be alice ore ee 229 187 276 195 129 18 221 
OS hat es YOMPURE OL CALM e' SMULR Ay USE PARR Mp NL Mee PACE: ANS 151 85 140 128 LOS Al eve vee 99 
MOD CEN Huss se idiet le ateleie le lore cus Clete aha telereie 1,216 1,048 1,672 987 580 49 2,087 
INE W CASE OTe OR POR CM ANNI NIE 41 15 231 50 29 a dein Re; 809 
Saint JONNi os wae cre ole hoto:a: athe sie Rlalia hoiel erp areas 1,272 655 1,628 1,089 780 29 2,251 
SCu Stephen yu eiuae sarsvaatere scan ce sibecitats Umar 26 177 119 24 BO iis Guess 212 
Sussex.) J PRI Mee Era, Cee LY ORD 116 51 125 74 44 1 94 
Woodstock as (acu ceise suka cisiei auvisoerek hes whe atomtet 94 40 192 58 bo llck sae aoe 190 

QED EO ee LAE ene a hele etals ls talc wit 36,205 38,437 41,119 18,701 11,365 802 42,803 
Acton) Vale ie. silat tteresora eats bic bid ecaperbuo loro iolavere bhors 40 95 81 33 SO ts okie ae ache 110 
ABD OSLOS EE icteleee Siete steelers ciarelele ala cieielels slavevets 147 aM 74 27 POU a aucen ste eiees 94 
Ne teh Pepi] set] ao 1) UOMO A ila 019 Ae ELAS Be, 29 197 212 15 WA aoe torte 246 
Beawharnora yep oeccle oad esol s Ue alee aa Se de 96 37 222 109 103 8 PAY) 
Buckingham... 02. eae ae eae eee oe oils ae 33 33 257 34 1 els 264 
Caussipsealene aries wavetniais ccalvina tice isis cients 95 977 65 3 Teh Reese 156 
Chaitdler se ts eRe, 2 ORES tee 822 869 159 3 Bi) RR aer ee ae 317 
CRICOU ELIT SUR eee cal iaradatenea i dar hace le 203 724 572 178 5 ee cee Aen 468 
Coaticoooky sei ees Mele eee ee us ES Ml at rates 81 113 281 222 Vi lel lea Sis cspraes 117 
Cowansville 83 41 Ti 69 OBL tata Bead BAe 40 
Dales ws Man ui Serr Mele eee 6 MSRM U ne LAU 2,439 2,024 60 8 GA RP Re ie 55 
Drummondville 528 112 708 583 AIG [Rear eet bane 556 
Basti Angus iia sist epee sc lahat eerie, billets. 5 38 52 170 34 Sor Senate 127 
RETAIN cs Oe ora cleo cite arate x ote er otatetelel oie a eraiaty elation 79 64 62 26 HH Pane ies aaa 55 
Granby....... 255 198 333 181 ‘1A Tu faletoee irae. 203 
AINE Ree geist Jay's nai bhel Wel guslanduevelelele: droves © pigpanarevs ean 233 366 750 225 186) Nene epee 1,418 
TOMCELO Me ote neces 6 Ree ndidee wee se sien: 330 330 454 234 (2 al PURE S Fe 627 
Jonquiere......... ‘ 74 34 360 57 ABM oe eos ee 475 

ETN CC sce ie ee erat a ledesei see ate celat ee acola bala atten 131 117 193 110 GOal. Sortasest 226 
Ba Malbaiagen ete ee NE. 349 305 179 45 BO Lh lenremaenit 178 
PSE Ue Bulg GS Ge bal chal erste shane Shope tao Bahn: waters Bie 4,152 4,297 130 46 39 2 185 
BO p ia pee os hUA 1o Due ice AR: ARM ag RN APT 33 120 670 35 18 of ehets enc ary 1,458 
POIs Vue seek ee sea Ne eee 48 27 240 51 17 BC) te i a 250 
Ni agogi seats age o's shai w tore a oclerais ola riaia $i guna iat aiosaseleselole 113 90 134 149 GOWNS d2aaees 105 
MGLANO errre en eete sols saree uistelo ele ae ee ee es 205 496 125 34 OTs + pastes ok 132 
Megantic........ PRO Buel ae sled ateee Seems nods cite iL NaM i dell 143 112 192 85 MO? | ing eieistereterehs 110 
IT GIG HIEAUTIOEA To rietsisle:oiofe clove vistslel ait als cacsiele-s| ele ascierete 1, 058 334 89 64 ied SAO Scr an 41 
MGntmagay ss gest netics eee + slolanicvecdeedesetaae 7 442 17 14,1. siapepew siege 454 
Montrealivabawn eee cn Se ceive ea me 10, 293 15,198 17,709 9,196 4,307 686 14,519 
PICRRIOVANO Lee ee osteo tb oeacoleces et eeas Ne 35 101 31 SLF] ..., Ree weer 142 
Porti Alfred ee et ai. ae am Piel ar ieee ue de 384 397 181 66 1s foam feat WA 153 
UE DEC HINAU eae tata aletiarecc relate Glorcare CRIM ikiel gse's 1,627 1,424 4,833 1,360 674 8 8, 523 
VTE HMONG weiss elated claislaluidelseieiselet elected clee cama 83 88 61 54 33 13 45 
Rit Ouse oiotae ec elteicic sca cie ols ioe saleiesiies 834 1,521 837 439 YM (ees i TS 328 
RA VECTOLGUIMEOUD I ccies aes evessiegis'e aielelaiote’s & elevate ccciale 106 2,621 495 41 UGailics spa iee ° 657 
Bio ber vite aaiepye ics ago icivieve wiatersscle ots elvtesaie patients 119 197 44 16 1D NhcmeSestepedehese ce 59 
Rouyn...... MES ciacceait Gates eetee dole cit eiete 420 192 712 248 130° RR eee 418 
het Agathe Vy ie tess cle lle lolatlele Whiteley wlo‘e diate Siete 478 390 171 102 79 2 106 
Ste.4Anne de Bellevue, 6's, njeie ojos :00.die.cisin seiaele's see 63 26 123 43 Adil eetastratacis 148 
SteiTCHeresaue cme ac ccisctamedmen se ese terion 255 117 374 209 0B | . a earns tees 272 
St. Georges de Beauce............sseeeeeecccess 1 30 97 16 A Wty Beaters its wt 230 
St. Hyacipthes). oo scse<ccac.s oc. A 519 508 335 133 NOS | ees one aac. 333 
St. Sean care elem cers ieee eet cae 622 310 1,153 626 ABO. Aone 28 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS NOVEMBER 29, 1946 
TO JANUARY 2, 1947—Continued 


Office 


Quebec—Concluded 
Sty Jeromengs (fo loemcuee tea iesb icmiie co sles Sade eke « 
Sts JOSep nd AlINA Merrie tb aicheres ol acd saded. 
phawanigan) Halls. * Pace oe yells ste eaters «5 te eee s 
Sher brooker es diet ite estes ee neh pak ole Ms la ayenel, 
SLONCE) ba Ula eer ab Rgyaaatte tte Vink Meili ts Hie RO A tian MY esi 


Malleyhield) Sree win talaravaie i perirass atl g ou 
Mictoriava lew. shee sree fois Mo Manian icabeiaeta cs 


Bracebrid eri sce selec a's 4 ae eas Won Aeeete ac 
ESTATAD TOMS ere Sates se scree Sat ale ws Se teic Gee Sl earmeate 
BrAntiOng gr oes ieee teainers aeieets 

Brockville.......... A oe PSE ae 8 tO Eee 
Carleton Place 
Ge Glas gga ss se saetewie oaleiic ae Mee onsale el a ancien 6 
Cobourg gen Mol Wcte eine eles boat ebtlege tle crsiaialats 
Collingwood)! i... sesiee ace sue ty detinemsetomase.s 
SOR WALE rats ee eter chr te teeta crs Meraa si < 





Gananogue see ad sales eee ces Ce Nee iatete ehede En 
GOderiChe ee ae orcs Mami eee ols coe POR rae eietounmalets 
EATS) Talo teay, Si 5) WPA Cee ees oA Vent 1 NEN s pH Ni 
Plana ton eee recs cae aesee ch ddek ee cote Pee Ea 
EF a wes DUE ictee ls sie od ees tabel a a. 3 ceo thlealee: lk ca ate enaaels 
ENROTROM Mv oye piale oc Meine ce care adele cae ce tomate 
Kapuskasing f\c% J... ces cis acts le dete o fas dees 


Kitchener-Waterloo 
BCAIMNIN COW e. sie iehels ue Sea + ehajelia ede teraies ste cle dea tauace 
AN GSA YEE EE aoc ween tne oe SR ME Le eee lab dupa 


UN DANGOW le Watae godine 5 ciceioo GRP cutuehnete Stefan 


Nis gare Pallsien tse aa) Webs PUN iieall lou tan ii. 
IMOTGDU AY ere hla Nes Semis eks © pitas dates ein al ols toed 
TAN ZOVINO S11, 2 eee serge cise le Ren eee cc els Sete 
ET EP htt cimegiee: copes Eile Richer! ot, Roa at 


Owen Sound.......... CARI eC gai ae Re ke 
PAT IS Sot tele stele. cio eras tothe eters cash Sere cher coocta, Aisdale& 
DEPY SOONG: oat eis Bees se oe so sie sci aaa. ¢ 
om broke: eye os. e eee ete Pee eects vite 
Berths). aeiek 
Peterborough 
EMOSORY 2b hte cca AE hee ek Ut, BLS ncaa 8 


Sty DN ONTES Pai. Dee a ee AE c Ueiche Es tales Cats 
SED GFDL Maven enesioe tient oe iri Cie ne ene Chen eye eR ECT EN 
SAUL tov MariGwie.. cos. Cae cee ists e eo. 
SIMI COS i ee EY paw eo ft oh ye ee 


SEADOO Wei wheertait sia te ets cM bcissssn Ses,5,c0vs, « 


DULY Wotacaes ae Iara Na ae ity o's A eer etels oo RUA EO 
PU SOND REG Mars Rrsiye cl eae ttes velo sada ees own 
PLANING. oes c ces Le Seek toe eee eae 
SE OEONUO Rasas., REE Sa ere ie cat Oho seiteieth ays 








Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 


Regis- 
tered 
during 
period 








during end of 
period period 
289 103 
36 22 
671 78 
492 234 
475 218 
111 55 
669 222 
4,571 1,799 
703 271 
505 140 
56,844 36,868 
156 300 
162 98 
212 122 
123 100 
130 96 
650 464 
312 140 
62 ne 
673 252 
72 15 
42 40 
689 124 
61 37 
58 21 
96 14 
134 189 
936 1,702 
457 445 
93 18 
114 |. 129 
569 334 
2,736 1,604 
61 60 
89 63 
1,620 1,410 
252 283 
922 260 
yal 274 
1,520 1,190 
342 151 
132 38 
45 59 
2,035 1,043 
50 
95 83 
88 99 
652 535 
288 144 
489 278 
39 29 
249 151 
489 242 
1,939 893 
230 156 
26 41 
33 14 
180 486 
180 119 
436 247 
36 5 
2,250 1,606 
88 25 
57 37 
24 18 
123 45 
887 273 
168 234 
475 225 
299 913 
226 164 
72 56 
283 48 
348 168 
230 18 
1,442 1,519 
27 112 


3,159 1,461 
20,346 12,710 


1,383 
10, 059 


Applicants 

Referred Placements Unplaced 

to end of 

vacancies | Regular | Casual period 
241 AICS E DW ca ya 356 
23 od a es Sa 223 
629 OO eo cee 1,071 
392 214 oD 380 
211 SZ te ae: 804 
127 60 29 467 
451 285 2 8, 632 
854 SOO tae ohne 83 
oae SAO sence ities acti 636 
204 DOG ei ee ii 231 
38,441 234224 2,430 47,164 
68 57 Sy 
102 FEIE MAVE We oe Pe 146 
289 a) bis ae 392 
159 LIA F-19 Vedeh aale 139 
58 OME GD koeaete ete 59 
386 262 45 327 
246 ESO) ey ei (caleba 88 
72 LO Et AGRE a Ua 53 
655 452 113 550 
91 MG isi ats He tg 90 
46 PAREN alin A NaN 290 
738 459 91 1, 247 
48 SSA meet 113 
63 4) 1 13 
118 SOU Meee cies 452 
202 184 1 66 
492 508 38 914 
166 LOSE Me wilt 85 
93 58 19 67 
62 26 3 126 
487 75a Al PAO UR ase 229 
3,270 1, 236 262 SIMs 
A) Gy Psmemee ciate Der 581 
80 z LTA Na een a 44 
82 195 2 45 
OL oy We Peer ie BS 156 
979 594 14 541 
513 337 17 347 
688 369 8 181 
sou BU eel (Eee aca a 505 
156 Dee A ae 226 
48 RTs Se ae 56 
1, 857 941 176 1,031 
48 22 ile 423 
50 BPA] Hi MOU 134 
94 PAAR aN WnIOe BUN 218 
403 SOM a Marat 404 
334 165 3 593 
440 825 98 199 
59 30 2 68 
225 89 10 59 
611 Soluleee coats 2,693 
1,975 DOTA E, ein. 3, 566 
327 133 16 206 
28 WS: fercaete tance 31 
42 Ait Re ce otaet es 174 
109 78 1 277 
154 113 20 112 
499 SAA teas Cote 653 
46 SOM erence 179 
584 DAO ae ach crs tae 909 
67 37 2 319 
62 Dihieas gece * 58 
44 PA) | RRS ss ele 145 
150 HOO. preg Ch hee 152 
1,001 523 37 RE A 
349 394 6 182 
519 2G eWiommeests 418 
340 383 6 528 
414 340 3 210 
31 SOM Ree eee. 23 
100 UPA | to are eee 248 
409 227 81 248 
164 HGS fopters fara e 335 
1, 247 13133 54 1,011 
109 Ie UT athe co cates. 90 
1,224 1,226 36 660 
9, 882 4,956 732 6, 060 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FIVE WEEKS NOVEMBER 1, 1946 
TO JANUARY 2, 1947—Concluded 













Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled | tered | Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —_—__—__——_—_——__| end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular period 

Ontario—Concluded 
SNOLONLO SUNCEIOM ee Gale stele's a's slaletecece Orehore’s olefetaielany « 2,337 1,628 961 860 393 856 
MISTeTACOTIS Metter attate aie citishete clelele Biecoteas's low, ae eleletetoterets ia 63 100 270 130 59 335 
Wa TNcor ORM intel iitta a Seer oieluie:s beamed terete! sleieteneneree 52 51 101 46 28 103 
Wallaceburg’: oc cilus\leatects <ls'> eicibeqelege ofr s. + tefe stereress 159 36 296 85 58 195 
7 TEC We SON ee OS EMSRS oe eee) ABO Oc 401 198 487 436 259 767 
AVOSTOI Pee wis oles ates tala stoi s v HN emg niate  wicteratante 417 281 556 423 232 323 
WU INCESOP Pete oats istote late rake wien ts wlels ie legen oltre ial erate atexatetal 1,107 143 4,339 1,485 467 8,099 
WV OOCSEOCK! bite raletes lcluglos ole ok Biateeecn Ueielabe aerials 179 167 203 176 99 143 
BanitoDacerck oo Rares 5,874 2,917 12,426 6,774 ote 11,716 
LEP e Niele ee RRR ATOR tanith pao See AAA An rid 423 2, 650 3 2 568 
POAT ELLty (WS ats c'a'sRolaets ee wre are oh Oates tangas 173 115 236 125 76 244 
ULE ON ee whe dn cal ord sles toielc eats helena tei dohavcte tata pallens 221 69 236 219 183 79 
Portage la Prairie 102 79 318 96 52 508 
Selkirk...... ner oR anP soem ancioie Ane ae 57 Path 108 43 24 97 
Tye kl oe ARR RM hee cRNA AG Ls ad 104 74 103 69 38 89 
Witinipes hicsiers col Gece lieth arate cols ameareras 4,794 2,314 10,7775 5, 877 Sia 10,131 
Saskatche walk. oie ors es ave celeb caste dee ote delete» 3,208 1,626 8,159 4,179 1,665 7,859 
FOSTO VATS Me ialckel at ctaleee 0 tee ate MP NOle sem ect net netoptaterene' 104 5 200 110 0 164 
Moose HAW rare) vnlale’e oa ert tmelcve tate ete cies leleBe en etene’s 291 128 867 377 185 948 
North! Battlefordrs pig te ooo oe las aoisteelebeteyeasys 41 40 260 53 28 440 
Prince Albert. sie seete ie eee eee eee ee 393 398 837 458 238 1,064 
Lara Tae En RRR OIDO ORAS cnn nen io SAO GED. OE ce OG 1,321 414 3,062 1,827 697 1,755 
SAS KATOOM 0. falslae ele ae aitcieelcle oie Laetere sc elare ee sleistace 706 349 1,841 940 242 2,099 
Swilt, Camrents\i fess av eine eet a silent eine ies 65 55 240 60 33 371 
Woy Durie WV ne le dees poutoe toate eet btcbptete 103 54 197 98 50 234 
NGOs dts it SRR EE AGS terrace OOS Ko ae ae 184 133 655 256 85 784 
MIDERER het gs ohite BAe oe ateelo tecete 6,930 2,504 9,719 6,151 3,959 8,553 
Black Diamond )).32 eee sei fe teens stoi oleate « 27 22 143 
Blairmore ee ss Te alee. i ese ll eetans 144 97 70 53 48 40 
CBICAry ata Aa MIO ete tel calle Wtedateratedalit terebtenstans 1,981 597 3,068 1,913 1,080 3,613 
Drumbeller i.) MA soe sese eee eee ee a oteaaet = 198 194 26 190 184 145 
Bd mionton no nsralaoe re celal eee a totelalel Bmore: « 3, 592 922 4,827 3,250 1,973 3,302 
EE ROT Lata Stet a tab tates cite, se elicta ee ohede eet evsia eee enatete 413 311 139 128 192 50 
Teeth bridges ttsor aes fet. eRe et se ele tensor 224 182 707 306 224 651 
Medicine trHatensennde scoala Rictrciae leis ates crate’ 132 fal 293 163 119 338 
1RyeNe Wal YAY aaappyiveanape ders bestia tieay cy oA OE GOR Ot 219 179 250 126 116 221 
British! Columbia sc 63205 oe hsis eis eke eden 12,253 3,794 22,273 10,550 6,510 23,207 
Ghilltwack see seek Fea. He rp i AlN ate dezens:¢ 208 6 424 213 191 389 
Courtenay Acasa aa oe co eicieis AB aa oe tale valshkges © 33 155 110 12 16 179 
Cranbrook) Ayes babe eee sed Aas a rote , 76 11 174 85 72 119 
Dawson Creeks xuie eee coals cece oe oaiers tatelnenerete 198 33 174 150 185 69 
BD CANG PN eae ae ties a d nent eather ake! obetareiaess 219 58 146 123 106 107 
BOrnle | eer rt Pe A eae a ate oe Paper el te eeeeaale 9 50 50 16 17 43 
ESRI OOPBE ie ee Pale She take ied ole yaragal ealati el cheb axatatele 79 28 194 50 43 151 
PRETO rice ett rs ENERO See cay Bree hea Sh aa area 82 32 243 48 36 285 
INET RATIO es vats al sl Btaetee eet ae helee Teter otal oer cba tetatanete 142 118 197 132 105 221 
Nelson: {Rees Lr Seah aay oe ee rlbe A ea certs 140 7 485 129 99 587 
Now. Westminster asc ts eds tae olla. 687 378 2,073 643 422 2,678 
North Vancouver snare cste doch cee oe ae 155 3 619 186 137 788 
Rantictomiis nares wae too ts abe ial Adie ae eas 67 54 312 61 36 433 
Port Albernis incor dae rie ode P aos hese taad aes 255 72 265 156 120 104 
PTriNCenGeOTLO ss secon deo a en ts oe ee 692 168 558 573 579 101 
PrINCOMCUperc sd Tas Tales he kes ad cages oa dees 111 82 332 (83 38 567 
PEINCSCOM AM Keel ee ES ate is Ns 8 Pa eee e 147 78 134 98 72 105 
PASTeR ALY Be 8 aia Mek! NC San ar abe Bes ae 1S Se ea 193 102 336 17 180 382 
NAN COUV OLN ets ae cha oe dane coe ee M cate Paiste sae chachevs 6,877 1,748 12, 656 5,901 2,763 12,824 
ENON eae oa ae Ae Ae Sele Oo ad Bae tts 185 3 556 2 634 
VE CLOTI AER Oa eee Nile tas DNA daatal Set Asatte’ 1,622 433 2,096 1,471 1,093 2,313 
WHTTShOrsete te odor tle silanes dalcind Aeveslnels 6 ag 139 64 8 158 
CAA ARe te ee Dis Bas INFN Ss Bae He hetgie's 128,681 90,555 | 157,579 91,232 54,619 164, 262 
Males eee elle ele ee ae emma eas oaets hemor 86, 291 55,576 | 123,765 63, 252 41,582 135,977 
HMomalos seers 2 ols eee cs mad lee osama ees stee ae. 42,390 34,979 33, 814 27,980 13,037 28,285 











more plentiful. World War II veterans, 
numbering 35,546, made up 90 per cent of the 
job-seekers. Of the remainder, 3,046 served 
in World War I and 927 in both wars. 


The proportion of World War II veterans 
seeking work, who have been previously 


employed, rose sharply. In December they 
comprised 71 per cent of the total in this 
group as compared with 66 in November and 
60 in October. 

Placements—A scarcity of jobs prevailed 
due to the decreased demand for workers in 
construction, agriculture, and manufacturing. 


{947] 


No major activity arose to take up this slack. 
During the month, 15,336 ex-servicemen were 
placed representing a decline of 24 per cent 
from that for November. Only four per cent 
of the placements were women. 

The Canadian Corps of Commissionaires, 
working in close conjunction with National 
Employment Service offices, have undertaken 
considerable work and publicity on behalf of 
older veterans. The Corps, a non-profit 
organization, maintains a selected staff of 
workers which is available to businesses 
needing trustworthy men for various jobs. It 
is an employer, and not an employment 
agency. Employment offices not only advise 
the Corps of job openings, but also acquaints 
employees with this valuable service. 


Within the handicapped group, 773 veterans 
were placed between November 15 and 
December 14. At the end of the period, 2,156 
disabled persons were still unplaced. Of these, 
36 per cent were veterans who served in 
World War I. 

As an indication of the light labour demand, 
only 18 per cent of all those making applica- 
tion during the month and those unplaced at 
the beginning of the month, were placed. The 
corresponding percentages for November and 
October were 22 and 25, respectively. 


Remstatements—With demobilization in its 
lowest stages, and simce applications for 
reinstatement have a specific time limit, it 
would appear that few veterans are still 
eligible to apply for their pre-enlistment jobs 
under authority of the Reinstatement in Civil 
Employment Act. During the current month, 
1,038 ex-servicemen returned to their pre-war 
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employment, bringing to 170,268 the total 
number reinstated since August 1, 1945. 


Unplaced Applicants—At December 31 there 
were 53,858 jobless ex-service personnel. This 
is a 12 per cent increase over the number 
reported for November. Similarly, the number 
unplaced 15 days or more rose, constituting 69 
per cent of the total. World War II veterans 
made up 85 per cent of the number unplaced 
while 11 per cent served in World War I and 
4 per cent in both wars. 

Not only did the available labour supply 
increase, but, in addition, there was a change 
in the occupational distribution. A substantial 
backlog of workers from summer industries 
has accumulated for which there was little 
outlet. On the other hand, the demand for 
workers for the Christmas business caused the 
proportion of sales clerks, office, and service 
workers to decrease. The proportion of 
skilled and unskilled workers increased, the 
former showing a gain of 27 points over that 
for the previous month. : 

In surveying the prospects of jobless 
veterans against the possible labour demand, 
the situation until spring is not very promising. 
There is a steadily increasing number of 
claims for the Out-of-Work Benefits as admin- 
istered by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
While discharges no longer exert a noticeable 
influence on the number seeking work at this 
time, there is a substantial accumulation of 
potential workers being built up in universi- 
ties and Canadian Vocational Training Centres. 
Many of these will be seeking work in the 
spring. However, it is expected that the 
labour demand at that time will cover the 
situation adequately. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional Analysis which follows is 
based on monthly reports received from 
National Employment Service Offices across 
Canada. The report covers employment con- 
ditions during December, 1946. 


Maritime Region 


The seasonal decline in employment has 
continued. adding to the chronic unemploy- 
ment of the region. 

Agriculture. At present, farm work is con- 
fined to dairying and the marketing of root 
crops. New Brunswick shippers are sending 
large quantities of certified seed potatoes to 
Cuba, the West Indies, and South American 
countries. Several shiploads have already been 
cleared from Saint John. 

The milk producers’ strike at Saint John 
has ended and deliveries are back to normal. 

Logging. Weather conditions are ideal. At 
present, orders are chiefly to fill vacancies 

80682—9 


caused by normal labour turnover. The 
labour supply situation in all districts is 
reported to be satisfactory. More men will 
be required about the middle of January but 
no difficulty in meeting the demand is 
expected. 

Fishing. A strike of fishermen -at Halifax 
and Lunenburg is in progress, affecting about 
five hundred men. If it continues, lay-offs at 
processing plants will result. 

Mining. Coal production in the Cape 
Breton area declined in the last half of 
December because of absenteeism over the 
holiday period. All mines in the Springhill 
area were idle for one week while repairs 
were carried out. 

Apprenticeship classes for miners will be 
delayed because of the time losses during 
December. 


Manufacturing. Frequent lay-offs have 
occurred in heavy manufacturing. Activity in 
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the Sydney steel industry, however, has been 
steady over the past month. 

The shipyard at Pictou has closed and is 
now the property of the War Assets Corpora- 
tion. Halifax shipyards are maintaining stable 
employment and future prospects are good. 

A shortage of potash at the fertilizer plants 
in Saint John may cause lay-offs in the near 
future. An agreement is in effect whereby 
nitrate of ammonium is shipped to France in 
exchange for potash. The shipping situation 
is uncertain. Unless another shipment arrives 
very soon, production will be curbed. 


Construction. The level of construction is 
higher than at any other comparable period 
before or during the war. 

The material supply situation is improving 
and should increase during the winter months. 
A heavy construction program is forecast for 
the coming summer, and will only be limited 
by the amount of skilled labour available. 

All highway work has ceased. until. spring. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have plan- 
ned extensive road building programs which 
will give considerable employment to unskil- 
led labour. 


Transportation. Shipping at the Port of 
Saint John is at the wartime level. Sufficient 
workers are available. Activity at the Port 
of Halifax is far below wartime; reports place 
traffic at December, 1946, below that of Dec- 
ember, 1938. Numerous Jongshoremen and 
freight handlers are still unemployed. 

Passenger traffic has slackened and some 
curtailment in the service is expected. 


Quebec Region 


The general trend of employment, except 
for logging, has turned downward for the 
winter season. A vast improvement, however, 
is evident in comparison with conditions one 
year ago, and the outlook is bright. 

Agriculture. The farm labour situation is 
very satisfactory. The distribution of 250 Pol- 
ish veterans has relieved the scarcity of dairy 
farm. workers. Reports on these men are most 
favourable, and the men themselves also seem 
satisfied. 

Logging. The logging industry expects a 
record year of production. The industry has 
maintained the higher level of employment in 
effect since the beginning of the season. At 
present, employment is 16 per cent above that 
of last year and a corresponding increase in 
production should result. Nearly all available 
experienced men have been sent to the woods 
and many companies now are planning to train 
unskilled men. 

Bush workers left the woods for the holiday 
season in the middle of December. About 75 
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per cent will have returned to camp by the 
middle of January. This will provide above- 
average crews for hauling. 


Mining. A representative from the Mari- 
times has been touring the mining region of 
northwestern Quebec to study the prevailing 
working conditions in the gold and base metal 
mines. This examination was to precede the 
transfer of suitable workers now unemployed 
in Nova Scotia. The lack of housing accom- 
modation remains a great handicap to place- 
ments of mining labour. 

The strike at Noranda mines is still in pro- 
gress and no signs of an immediate agreement 
are evident. 


Manufacturing. Plants manufacturing metal 
products, plywood and wooden articles are pre- 
paring for heavy production in the next few 
months. At present, conditions are fairly 
slow, since this is the period of repairs and 
inventory-taking but increased activity is 
expected shortly. 

One company is working at present on a lake 
freighter contract, and has contracts totalling 
$30,000,000 on hand, which should maintain 
employment for three years. Ane engineering 
firm is experimenting with helicopter produc- 
tion and if successful will require 700 workers 
for immediate construction. 

An $11,000,000 smelter industry will be 
developed in the Lake St. John district for the 
smelting and refining of zinc. Construction 
will start early in 1947, and the smelter should 
be operating in 1948. It will provide zinc and 
its by-products, of which sulphur is particularly 
important. The plant will stimulate the indus- 
trial’ progress of the district and create con- 
siderable employment. 

In the textile industry, the shortage of 
female labour is slowing up primary produc- 
tion. The recent slump in secondary textiles 
because of retail price resistance will end late 
in January when preparations for the spring 
market begin. . 


Construction. Weather conditions in rural 
areas have blocked construction work to some 
extent, but activity is still at its peak in urban 
centres. Montreal reports a scarcity of trades- 
men. A record number of building permits was 
issued in the Montreal area during December, 
for commercial, industrial, and residential pro- 
jects. 

Transportation. Railroads were almost 


swamped by storms but are now renewing 
maintenance work. 


Ontario Region 


Material shortages have accentuated the 
normal seasonal slump in manufacturing. © 
Labour demand fell markedly in heavy manu- 
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facturing, logging, and construction during the 
month but should improve in the latter part of 
January. 


Agriculture. The employment picture is not 
uniform because of differences in the type of 
agriculture carried on in various districts. In 
general, however, a great need for permanent 
workers is evident. Many farmers are working 
extremely long hours in the absence of assis- 
tance. Very few applicants are registered for 
farm work. Continued orders for Polish veter- 
ans cannot be filled unless more immigrants 
become available. 

Breaks in the power lines in the southern 
section have caused much difficulty. Farmers 
cannot use milking machines, electric pumps, 
etc., and chicken hatcheries may suffer con- 
siderable loss due to lack of heating. A temp- 
orary rise in demand for dairy workers may 
result. 


Logging. The logging industry reports that 
sufficient manpower was secured to enable the 
1946 output to exceed the 1945 level by 10 
ser cent. The woods labour pool was subject 
to a very heavy strain this season. It was 
necessary to replace the prisoner-of-war labour 
which had been used extensively before, and 
also to find additional workers for the bush 
requirements of three new mills. Operators 
were doubtful about obtaining their quota at 
the beginning of the season. However, organ- 
ized recruiting campaigns had provided 22,000 
men for the industry by the middle of Dec- 
ember and assured a supply of logs to keep 
mills going at peak capacity. An influx of 
Prairie workers helped the manpower situation 
greatly. 

Mining. Gold mine operators cannot plan 
far ahead because of unsettled conditions. 
Recent wage increases of 10 cents an hour were 
eranted but until permanent agreement is 
reached on the check-off, and until marginal 
mines can be sure of their future, no great 
expansion is expected. Most producers plan 
only conservative exploration and production. 

Plans are now complete to bring about 300 
young men from Nova Scotia to gold and 
nickel mining areas in Ontario. 

Nickel mines in the Sudbury district report 
numerous job openings. Physical standards are 
high but employees are offered good wages, 
pensions, hospitalization, and insurance. 


Manufacturing. Many companies have 
resorted to partial shutdowns and temporary 
lay-offs to build wp material reserves. The 
automobile industry particularly has been 
affected. At Windsor alone, some 5,400 em- 
ployees were temporarily discharged at the end 
of the month. At Oshawa, a temporary lay- 
off affected another 2,500 automobile workers. 

The power demands of peacetime industry 
have caught up with maximum hydro-electric 
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output. Several plants may have to rearrange 
production schedules. In others, power short- 
ages are blocking full production. 

New plants which will open in 1947 include 
shoe, woodworking and electrical apparatus 
factories, while many existing plants are 
planning extensions. 

Construction. Winter weather conditions 
are interfering with construction progress. 
Residental projects and, to some _ extent, 
industrial construction have slackened. How- 
ever, wherever weather and the supply 
situation permit, work is continuing. Many 
projects had reached the “inside work” stage 
before winter arrived, and thus bricklayers, 
carpenters, electricians, and plumbers are still 


jn demand. 


Transportation. Lake vessels are tied up 
for the season, consequently orders for seamen 
are scarce. The railways only required snow 
shovellers. 


Prairie Region 


The labour situation has changed rapidly 
from one of definite shortage during the 
summer and early fall to one of marked 
surplus at the present time. The wide 
fluctuations of employment are due to the 
heavy dependence of this region upon 
seasonal primary industries. 

Agriculture. Activity is slight in all areas 
at present. Demand and supply seem to be 
evenly balanced for agricultural workers. The 
Polish veterans placed in November and 
December have received much favourable 
comment. They seem to be adapting them- 
selves quickly to their new environment. 

Logging. Camps in northwestern Ontario 
are well staffed .except for vacancies caused 
by the holiday turnover. Most operators 
only require a relatively small number of 
experienced cutters. Camp blacksmiths also 
are needed but are difficult to locate. 

In Northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
there is practically no demand. A slight 
upswing in orders is expected in Alberta after 
the holiday season. 


Mining. Labour requirements in gold 
mining are limited to experienced men, 
capable of handling underground drilling 


machinery. Labour turnover had decreased 
sharply. 

Diamond drilling on copper and lead 
prospects in the Thunder Bay district is in 
progress. Iron mines at Atikokan still have 
orders in clearance for skilled men. 

Coal mines are operating at capacity except 
in the Blairmore area, where transportation 
tie-ups have blocked production. Certificated 
miners remain on order. 


Manufacturing. Labour demand is light. 
All centres except Calgary report lay-offs at 
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meat packing plants, as the seasonal slump 
in this industry is now commencing. Grain 
handling staffs are at the winter level, and 
although deliveries to elevators at Prairie 
points appear to be slowing up somewhat, no 
further reduction in employment is expected. 

Sash and door factories now are recelving 
enough glass and lumber to enable capacity 
operation. The backlog of orders is sub- 
stantial because of the previous delay in 
production. 

Conditions in shipbuilding and other heavy 
industries throughout the region are improv- 
ing with the increase in steel supplies. A 
new plant for the manufacture of farm 
implements will begin production early this 
year. 


Construction. Due to the prolonged 
severity of winter conditions, material short- 
ages, and the holiday shutdown, construction 
.is almost at a standstill. However, this 
represents a lull before a record year of 
activity, according to building estimates for 
1947. There are indications that building 
supplies and materials of construction will be 
easier to obtain, in which case, private, 
industrial and governmental work will be 
undertaken on a large scale in the western 
provinces especially. 


Transportation. Transportation at the 
Lakehead will be chiefly by rail from now 
until May. Grain and feed shipments are 
still substantial. Since the close of naviga- 
tion, labour demand in other fields of trans- 
portation has been light and largely repre- 
sents replacements. 


Pacific Region 


The final period of 1946 has seen only 
minor differences in the employment situa- 
tion from that of one year ago. Labour 
demand is light. Material shortages still 
handicap full expansion in construction and 
manufacturing but improvement in the 
supply situation should stimulate employ- 
ment in the next month or so. 


Agriculture. Agricultural production in 1946 
reached an all-time high. In spite of increased 
output in almost all fields of agriculture, 
sufficient labour was obtained to seed, culti- 
vate and harvest the various crops, except in 
a few isolated locations where suitable 
accommodation for workers was not avail- 
able. The estimated value of agricultural 
production will be $103,700,000, which is 
$6,200,000 or 6-3 per cent above the produc- 
tion figure for 1944, and $54,300,000 over that 
of 1938. 


The dairy industry will have shown a slight 
decline for the past year. Unattractive prices 
for dairy products and the fact that several 
large dairy farms have been divided into 
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small holdings for small fruit production have 
contributed to the downward trend. The 
demand for experienced dairy help has been 
very heavy all year, although at present it is 
partially offset by the arrival of Polish 
veterans. 

Logging and Sawmills. Heavy snowfalls at 
the end of December closed many camps 
prematurely. This, together with the holiday 
season, brought the industry almost to a 
standstill and no activity is expected until 
the complete return of all logging crews. 

Inexperienced labour is in good supply at 
all points but the shortage of experienced 
key men, who control the rate of expansion 
in logging operations, remains acute. 

Many sawmills closed before Christmas. 
Several will not re-open immediately follow- 
ing the New Year holiday because of log 
shortages resulting from the snow conditions. 
Repair work at this period also delays 
immediate action. 

Mining. The demand for experienced and 
certificated coal miners continues; reports 
indicate a slight improvement in the supply. 
Inexperienced underground labour is becom- 
ing more plentiful. 

Base metal mining crews have definitely 
increased during the past year and major 
producers expect to reach full strength within 
the next few months. 

All gold mines will make rapid progress 
towards full production now that the strikes 
in the industry are over. Some drift of 
workers from logging to the mines will 
probably result from the improved wage rates. 
The outlook is bright for this industry, which 
will provide excellent employment for 
hundreds of workers in the near future. 

Manufacturing. Manufacturing in general 
is not active. The continuing scarcity of 
essential materials is reflected in an extremely 
light labour demand. 

Sash and door factories are cutting employ- 
ment as various construction projects close 
for the winter season. Sufficient labour ‘is 
available to meet all needs of foundries, 
brickyards, and various engineering estab- 
lishments. 

Steel shortages still handicap shipbuilding 
expansion. Vancouver Island yards are 
organizing for work on new contracts and are 
currently assembling key crews for the initial 
planning and erection stages. By March, 
employment will definitely have increased. In 
all yards, labour demand will grow as supplies 
become assured. Wooden shipbuilding yards 
will see greater activity in the next few weeks 
when the fishing fleets begin spring repair 
work. 

Construction. Although the present lack of 
materials restricts building, many large and 
valuable projects have recently been added to 
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the backlog of construction work planned for 
the coming season. Projects planned have 
now reached an all-time high and thousands 
of skilled and unskilled workers will be 
needed. Currently, inclement weather has 
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caused some temporary cessation, but activity 
should pick up shortly. 

Transportation. The demand for workers 
is low because of weather and other unsettled 
conditions. 


Quarterly Report of the National Employment Service Offices 
September 27, 1946 to January 2, 1947 


MPLOYMENT conditions as indicated 
by the work of the National Employment 
Service Offices of Canada during the quarter 
September 27, 1946 to January 2, 1947 showed 
losses in both vacancies and placements, there 


offered and 31-5 per cent in placements effected 
when compared with those reported during the 
corresponding quarter of 1945. Agriculture 
showed increases in both instances, and forestry 
and logging and services advances in vacancies 
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losses, the greatest reduction in vacancies being 
in manufacturing, construction, public utilities 
operation, mining and trade. The heaviest 
losses in placements were in manufacturing, 
forestry and logging, construction, trade, pub- 
lic utilities operation, services and mining. 
Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta showed more vac- 
ancies, and all except Prince Edward Island 
recorded reductions in placements, the greatest 
decline in vacancies being in British Columbia, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
that of placements in Ontario, Quebec and 
British Columbia. 

The accompanying table gives the vacancies 
and placements of the National Employment 
Offices by industrial groups in the various 
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provinces during the period September 27, 
1946 to January 2, 1947. 

During the period from October to Dec- 
ember there was a ratio of 97-1 vacancies and 
44-7 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment as compared with 74:3 vacancies 
and 44-7 placements during the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
6,145, of applications registered 6,329 and of 
placements effected 2,885 in contrast with a 
daily average of 6,754 vacancies, 9,091 applica- 
tions and 4,357 placements during the same 
quarter of 1945. 

During the three months October to Dec- 
ember, 1946, the offices reported that they had 
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referred 351,738 persons to positions and had 
effected a total of 226,804 placements, of which 
205,440 were in regular employment and 21,364 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 156,100 were of males and 49,340 
of females, while casual work was found for 
7,282 males and 14,082 females. A comparison 
with the corresponding period in 1945 showed 
that 331,184 placements were then effected of 
which 317,819 were in regular and 13,815 in 
casual work. Applications for employment 
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during the period September 27, 1946 to Jan- 
uary 2, 1947 were received from 380,124 males 
and 126,234 females, a total of 506,358 in con- 
trast with the registration of 690,931 persons 
during the same quarter of 1945. Employers 
notified the offices of 491,562 positions, of 
which 346,569 were for males and 144,993 for 
females as compared with 513,316 opportunities 
for employment offered during the last quarter 
of 1945. 


Unemployment in Canada as Reported by Trade Unions 
for the Year 1946 


eee unemployment in trade unions 

in 1946 was 1:4 per cent. This figure is 
unchanged from the average recorded for 
1945. 

The yearly average was obtained from 
quarterly reports received by the Department 
of Labour from local trade union branches 
throughout the country. These reports shows 
the number of members in good standing, 
excluding retired or pensioned members, and 
the number of members totally unemployed 
at the end of each quarter. A_ person 
is recorded as unemployed only when he 
is idle because of economic causes. Union 
members idle because of illness, a strike 
or a lockout, are not considered as unem- 
ployed. The situation at the end of each 
quarter is summarized in the Lasour GazErtTs, 
the preceding article being a review of the 
quarter ending December 31, 1946. 

During 1946, quarterly reports were received 
from an average of 2,405 locals with an average 
combined membership of 419,336. 

The highest percentage of unemployment 
during 1946 was recorded for the quarter end- 
ing in March. The percentage then was 1-9 
in comparison with 1-3 at the end of June, 1:0 
at the end of September and 1-5 at December 
ol 


The quarterly reports from trade unions in 
1946 indicate that in manufacturing the aver- 
age percentage of unemployment was 1:6. 
This is a slight decline from 1:7 per cent in 
1945, but still considerably higher than 0-2 
per cent in 1944 and 0-4 per cent in 1943; the 
average for 19389 was 12-0 per cent. The per- 
centages of unemployed noted in this group 
were 1:8 at the end of March, 1-6 at the end 
of June and 1-4 recorded at the end of Sep- 
tember, which figure was unchanged at Decem- 
ber 31. In the iron and steel group the per- 
centage was 3-5 in the first quarter, 3-1 in the 
second, 2:0 in the third and 2-3 in the last 


quarter. In 1945, the percentages for the 
corresponding quarters were 0:3, 1:1, 5:2 
and 8:3. 


Employment in the printing and publishing 
trades was generally high throughout 1946; the 
percentage of trade union unemployment was 
0-1 per cent in the last quarter. Unemploy- 
ment among workers in pulp and paper 
products and animal products was generally 
higher in 1946 than in the preceding year. 

In 1946 unemployment among woodworkers 
was 2°3 per cent in the first quarter, declined 
to 0-6 and 0-4 per cent in the second and 
third quarters respectively, and rose to 1°3 in 
the fourth quarter. In the textile group em- 
ployment conditions were favourable, the 
percentage of unemployed ranging from the 
low of almost no unemployed at the end of 
March to 0-5 per cent at the end of September. 
The quarterly percentages are indicated in 
Table II in the following article on page 253 
in this issue. 

The average unemployed in coal mining in 
1946 was 0-1 per cent, which was unchanged 
from the previous year. The average in log- 
ging increased to 3:3 per cent from 1-5 in 
1945. As few unions report for this industry 
the figure should not be considered as repre- 
sentative of the industry as a whole. 

In the building and construction trades the 
average percentage of unemployment for the 
year declined slightly to 1-8 from 1:9 in 1945. 
The quarterly percentages in this group ranged 
from 0-8 at the end of June and September, 
2-6 at the end of December, to 3:1 at the end 
of March. In 1945, 0-3 and 1-5 per cent were 
noted respectively at the end of June and 
September, 3-5 at the end of December and 
1:9 at the end of March. 

The average trade union unemployed in the 
transportation industries rose to 1-4 per cent 
from 0-7 per cent in 1945. An improvement 
was noted for communication employees where 
the average unemployed declined from 1-2 per 
cent in 1945 to 0:7 per cent in 1946. 

Among the provinces the percentage of 
unemployed declined only in Quebec and in 
Ontario from 1:4 to 1-2 in the former and 
from 1-5 to 1-1 in the latter; the other prov- 
inces (Table I, page 254) experienced recessions 
in employment conditions. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of the Quarter 
Ending December 31, 1946 


EPORTS from 2,454 local unions in 
Canada with a combined membership of 
428,956 indicated 6,612 or 1-5 per cent unem- 
ployed at the close of the fourth quarter of 
1946. At the end of September, 2,378 locals 
with a total of 425,899 members showed 1-0 
per cent unemployed, while in December, 
1945, the percentage was 3-0 for 2.460 locals 
having 410,089 members. 

In the following report unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work because 
of illness, a strike or a lockout, or who are 
engaged in work outside their own trade are 
not considered as unemployed. As returns 
from unions reporting vary from quarter to 
quarter with consequent variations in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the figures refer only to organiza- 
tions reporting. For the quarter under review 
a decline in employment was indicated in 
lumbering and logging, mining, manufacturing, 
building and construction, communication, 
trade and services. 

Table I contains the percentage of trade 
union unemployment at certain dates, in each 
province. When compared with the previous 
quarter declines in the percentage were shown 
in New Brunswick, from 1-0 to 0-3, and in 
Ontario, from 1-0 to 0:9. The percentage 
increased in the other provinces: Nova Scotia, 
from 0-9 to 1:5; Quebec, from 1:0 to 1:4; 
Manitoba, from 0°5 to 1:3; Saskatchewan, 
from 0-4 to 1:5; Alberta, from 0°5 to 1:4; 
and British Columbia, from 1°5 to 3:6. <A 
comparison with December, 1945, shows that 
trade union unemployment declined substan- 
tially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Que- 
bee and Ontario while it rose in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 

A separate compilation is made each quarter 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island, For 
the quarter under review as compared with the 
previous quarter, improvement was recorded 
in Saint John, from 4:0 per cent to 0-5 per 
cent, in Montreal, from 1:1 to 0:8, and in 
Toronto, from 1:0 to 0-5. The percentage 
increased in Halifax, from 0:1 to 1-1, in Winni- 
peg, from 0-3 to 1-7, in Regina, from 0-2 to 
0-5, in Edmonton, from 1:2 to 2-6, and in 
Vancouver, from 2:1 to 3-0. In comparison 
with December, 1945, the percentage of trade 
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union unemployment at the date under review 
was lower in all but Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

Returns were tabulated from 926 local union 
organizations in the manufacturing industries. 
These reported a combined’ membership of 
200,051 of whom 2,873 or 1:4 per cent were 
unemployed at December 31. At the end of 
the previous quarter the same percentage of 
207,660 members reported by 896 locals were 
without work. In December, 1945, 912 locals 
reported 3-9 per cent of 192,352 members as 
unemployed. In comparison with the previous 
quarter (Table II), the employment situation 
was more favourable among trade union mem- 
bers engaged in printing and publishing, the 
manufacture of textiles and textile products, 
animal products, clay, glass and stone products, 
and other miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries. Increases in trade union unemployment 
were indicated in pulp and paper products, 
wood products, iron and its products, non- 
ferrous metals and chemical and. allied prod- 
ucts. A comparison with December, 1945, indi- 
cates a decrease in unemployment in the 
manufacture of vegetable products, wood 
products, iron and its products, non-ferrous 
metals, clay, glass and stone products, and 
in the miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

In the transportation group reports were 
received from 890 locals with a total member- 
ship of 99,883 of whom 1,356 or 1:4 per cent 
were without work on the reporting date, the 
same as at the corresponding date in 1945. 
In comparison 0:8 per cent were unemployed 
at the end of the previous quarter. The per- 
centage of trade union unemployment in steam 
railway operations increased to 1-3 at the 
date under review from 0:5 at the end of 
September, 1946. 

Unemployment in the mining group at the 
end of December was 0:7 per cent compared 
with 0-5 for the previous quarter and 4:0 
per cent recorded at December 31, 1945. In 
coal mining the percentage of trade union 
unemployment was 0:4 in comparison with 
0-2 recorded both at the end of September 
and the end of the fourth quarter in 1945. No 
unemployment at the reporting date was noted 
for metallic ore miners. The percentage at 
the end of December, 1945, however, was 10-0. 
Unions of non-metallic miners other than coal 
miners, reported 4:8 per cent of 2,603 mem- 
bers unemployed. The percentage for the 
previous quarter was 2:7 and at December 31, 
1945, was 5-0 
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The Department received reports from 203 
locals in the building and construction trades. 
These reported a combined membership of 
42,351 of whom 2-6 per cent were unemployed 
at the end of December. This percentage was 
substantially. higher than the 0°8 per cent 
recorded in the previous quarter but was lower 
than the percentage of 3-5 noted at December 
31, 1945. Decreased employment for carpenters 
and joiners, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, plumbers and steamfitters and mis- 
cellaneous building workers were only partially 
offset by improvement for bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, electrical workers and bridge 
and structural iron workers. 


Unemployment among trade union members 
in public and personal services was 0-6 per 
cent at the end of the quarter under review. 
The percentage was 0-3 at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1946, and at the end of the fourth 
quarter in 1945. 

The communications group indicated an in- 
crease in the percentage of unemployment, 
from 0-2 in the third quarter to 0-9 in the 
fourth quarter. At the end of December last 
year the percentage was 3:2. 


Trade union unemployment in logging in 
British Columbia rose to 8:0 per cent in com- 
parison to no unemployment reported both in 
the corresponding quarter last year and at the 
end of September, 1946. The information on 
union membership in the fishing industry is 
small and the figure obtained is considered 
unrepresentative of the industry as a whole. 


Table I shows by provinces the average per- 
centage of union members who were unem- 
ployed in each year from 1943 to 1946 
inclusive. It also indicates the percentage of 
those without work for December of each year 
since 1932 and for each quarter since 1943 to 
date. Table II indicates the percentage of 
unemployment in the various groups of indus- 
tries at certain dates since 1932. 
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TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 


Where ‘‘:0” is used, negligible unemployement (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 


NOTE.—In percentages shown below, ‘0” indicates no unemployment. 
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* Few unions of fishermen report on unemployment among their members and these percentages should not be considered as representative. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During January, 1947 


S TRIKE activity in Canada during January, 

1947, continued at about the same 
level as in December, 1946, and was not 
much changed as compared with January, 1946. 
Preliminary figures show 12 strikes in existence 
during January, 1947, involving 3,302 workers, 
with a time loss of 28,519 man-working days, 
as compared with 10 strikes in December, 1946, 
with 2,256 workers involved and a time loss 
of 23,804 days. In January, 1946, there were 
12 strikes, involving 2,935 workers, with a time 
loss of 20,593 days. 

During the month under review a strike of 
gold and copper miners and smelter workers 
at Noranda, P.Q., and a strike of fishermen in 
Nova Scotia were responsible for about 90 per 
cent of the total time loss. 

Of the 12 strikes recorded for January, 1947, 
one was settled in favour of the workers, one 
in favour of the employer,,one was a com- 
promise settlement, and two were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final settle- 


ment. At the end of the month seven strikes 
were recorded as unterminated, namely: fisher- 
men in Nova Scotia; gold and copper miners 
and smelter workers at Noranda, P.Q.; com- 
positors, etc., at Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta.. and Vancouver, B.C.; coal 
miners at Glace Bay, N.S.; food products fac- 
tory workers at Vancouver, B.C.; shoe factory 
workers at Kitchener, Ont.; and seed packers 
at Brandon, Man. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which the 
unions concerned have not declared termi~ 
nated. A strike of bakery workers at Halifax, 
N.S., which commenced on February 11, 1946. 
has not been declared terminated but is con- 
sidered to have lapsed. <A strike of com- 
positors, etc.. at Winnipeg, Man., which began 
on November 8, 1945, is still continuing. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1947, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1946 






































Number of Strikes | Number of Workers 
and Lockouts Involved Time Loss 
Date —- -———- —— 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month | Month Days Days 
DOU VE AE occ en cin he ee 12} 12 3, 802F 3, 302 28,519 0-38 
December, 19467... o..,.. 2. 5 10 | 839 2, 256 23,804 0-33 
Sontiecyy, TO4G* ce a ok 19% 12 | 2,935T 2,935 20,593 0-28 








* Preliminary figures. 
totals. 


+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 


which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s 
duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these 
figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the know- 
ledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short 
period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 2d 








STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1947 (2) 
: - 
Number Involved |Time Loss 
Industry, Occupation ———————______——_| in Man- Particulars (2) 


and Locality 


Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts in Progress to January, 1947 





FISHING AND TRAPPING— 
Pisnerrmens eo oe}, eee re hh a TT Te 500 10,000 jCommenced December 30, 1946; for a union 

Nova Scotia. agreement providing for increased percent- 

age of proceeds of catches; unterminated. 
MINING— 
Gold and copper miners and 2 650 15,000 |Commenced November 22, 1946; for a new 
smelter workers, agreement providing for increased wages, 
Noranda, P.Q. check-off, shift differential, etc.; untermi- 
nated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 

Compositors, etc.,Ottawa, 5 70 500 |Commenced May 30, 1946; in sympathy with 
Hamilton, Ont., Ed- strike of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., 
monton, Alta., and Van- commencing November 8, 1945; untermi- 
couver, B.C. nated, 

TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways and Local 
Bus Lines— 

Bus drivers and if 15 135 |Commenced December 27, 1946; for increased 

mechanics, wages and improved working conditions; 


Chatham, Ont. 


Mininac— 
Coal miners, 


Glace Bay, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 


terminated January 11; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1947 


2 1,750 1,750 {Commenced January 31; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes; unterminated. 


Vegetable Foods, etc.— | 


Food products 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Animal Foods— 


Meat packing plant work- 


ers, 
St. Boniface, Man. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 


Kitchener, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
ducts— 
Wood products 
workers, 
Beresford, N.B. 


TRANSPORTATION— 


factory 
1 15 200 {Commenced January 14; for a union agrec- 


ment providing for increased wages, union 
security, vacations with pay, etc.; unter- 
minated. 


128 |Commenced January 20; protest against 
transfer to certain jobs, because of seniority, 
when two departments amalgamated; ter- 
minated January 21; return of workers 
pending reference to arbitration; indefinite. 


— 
Dp 
ne 


(3) 36 550 |Commenced January 14; for a union agree- 
ment providing for union shop check-off, 
reduced hours, etc.; unterminated. 


— 


Pro- 


50 50 |Commenced January 20; protest against lay- 
off of union workers while non-union men 
kept on; terminated January 20; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


— 


factory 


Electric Railways and Local 


Bus Lines— 
Bus drivers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


TRADE— 
Seed packers, 
Brandon, Man. 


1 18 36 {Commenced January 6; for increased wages; 
terminated January 7; return of workers 
pending reference to Municipal and Public 
Utility Board; indefinite. 


1 60 120 |Commenced January 30; for payment of 
retroactive wage increase approved by 
RWLB (¢) and improved working condi- 
tions; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1947 (1)—Concluded 


ease, 3 /sC_—@—©€_w—w—mwjwmw’nmw{[w—>oeow_ar??=' 


Number Involved Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation — 
and Locality Establish-]| Workers 


ments 





Man- Particulars (?) 


Working 
Days 





Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1947—Concluded 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Laundry workers, 1 74 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


50 |Commenced January 15; for increased wages 
terminated January 16; negotiations; com 
promise. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- — 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(3) 41 indirectly affected. 
(4) RWLB—Regional War Labour Board. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour GazerTe from month to 
month, bringing up to date that given in the 
March, 1946, issue in the review “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. 


The number of work stoppages beginning in 
November, 1946, was 176, and 22 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 198 during the month. In all stop- 
pages of work in progress in the period there 
were 44,000 workers involved and a time loss 
of 131,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 176 stoppages which began during 
November, 25 arose out of demands for ad- 
vances in wages; 61 over other wage questions; 
two on questions as to working hours; 19 on 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 58 on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements; eight 
on questions of trade union principle; and 
three were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for December, 1946, show 
180 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 95,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 3,065,000 man 
days. Corresponding figures for November, 
1946, are 310 strikes and lockouts, involving 
450,000 workers, with a time loss of 4,750,000 
days. 

For the year 1946, a preliminary estimate 
shows 4,700 strikes, involving 4,650,000 workers, 
with a time loss of 113,000,000 days. Com- 
parative figures for 1945 are 4,750 strikes, 
involving 3,467,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 38,025,000 days. 


Convention of Alberta Federation of Labour 


HE 26th Annual Convention of the 

Alberta Federation of Labour, affiliated 
to the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
was held in the City of Lethbridge, November 
18 to 21, 1946. A total of 115 delegates were 
registered for the Convention representing 80 
Trades and Labour Councils and local unions, 
and the Alberta Civil Service Association. 


In all, 112 resolutions were placed before the 
Convention for its consideration. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, G. McDougall, Calgary; Secretary- 
Treasurer, G. G. Cushing, Calgary; Vice- 
President, Anna MacLaren; and Delegate to 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
Convention, H. Boyse, Lethbridge, and Aliter- 
nate, Walter Ratcliffe, Medicine Hat. 
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Resolutions 


The following is a brief resume of the deci- 
sions reached in the resolutions before the 
Convention. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


That a reduction in time be made for those 
eligible to vote on collective bargaining mat- 
ters to 30 days’ employment instead of the 
present 3 months; and also that all union 
members be entitled to vote, irrespective of 
length of employment. 

That it not be necessary for a majority of 
the employees affected by a vote to attend a 
meeting, but that if a meeting for the purpose 
of selecting a bargaining agent is properly 
called, a majority of those attending said 
meeting can select a bargaining agent. 

That the government conduct votes if an 
application is made by an employer or a 
union, such vote to be taken within 15 days. 

That more protection be given to workers 
who may be dismissed for union activity and 
also much heavier penalties for employers 
found guilty of wrongful dismissal. 

That union agreements be “written” and 
“signed.” 

That no person be permitted to cancel 
check-off cards for six months after author- 
izing same. 


WAGES 


That a minimum of 60 cents per hour be 
instituted in the Province with no exceptions. 

That no “fringe” conditions be imposed on 
workers such as living-in if they do not want 
same. 


Hours 


That the 40-hour week be instituted imme- 
diately with no reduction in present take-home 
pay, and that hours be reduced further, if 
necessary. 

That split shifts be stopped and an 8-within-9 
hour day apply to all workers. 

That no female workers be allowed to com- 
mence or end shift between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


That the “Hours of Work Act’ apply to. all 
workers, with no exceptions permissible. 


HoLipAys 


That “all” statutory holidays be recognized 
in the Province, and all workers be paid for 
them. 

That, if it is necessary to work on statutory 
holidays, those workers be paid double time or 
be given additional summer vacations to com- 
pensate for the holidays so worked. 

That the “Holidays With Pay Order” of the 
Provincial Government be so amended to make 
it applicable to everybody, including railroad 
workers and casual workers. 
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APPRENTICESHIP 


That all apprentices be brought under the 
Apprenticeship Act and be paid sufficient in 
grants while attending school. 

That a system of training be made available 
to domestic, hospital, and institutional female 
workers. 


ADMINISTRATION 


That a Department of Labour be established 
in Alberta with competent labour men _ to 
supervise. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Coverage of all employed persons, including 
domestic servants. 

Payment of 100 per cent of actual earnings, 
based on the highest weekly wages in the 12 
months immediately before the accident. 

A percentage scale to be set for permanent 
disabilities. 

A board of 5 doctors as an appeal board, with 
1 to be selected by the injured workman. 

~No revision of permanent pensions by the 
Board, and cases to be opened only on applica- 
tion by the injured workman. 

Elimination of the 3-day waiting period. 

Elimination of the time limit in making 
application for compensation. 

Blanket coverage of all occupational diseases. 

That 5 zones be set up in the Proyince, with 
inspectors in each zone. 


Cost oF LiIvine 


That all prices be returned to January 1946 
levels, and frozen as of that date. 


That all goods in short supply be rationed. 


PENSIONS 


That pensions be paid at age 60 years for 
men and 55 for women and that a wife be 
placed on pension just as soon as her husband, 
irrespective of age. 

That residential qualifications be 15 years in 
Canada. 

That no deductions be made on account of 
other income. 

That $60 a month, plus cost of living bonus, 
be paid all pensioners. 

That all blind persons, 18 years or over, be 
entitled to the same pension. 

That all totally disabled persons be 
pensions. 

That the “Means Test” be abolished. 
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TAXATION 


That single persons be exempt $1,200 and 
married persons be exempt $2,400 before income 
tax starts, and that an allowance of $500 be 
allowed for each dependent. 


That excess profits taxes be used to subsidize 
basic foods and other essential commodities. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, January, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE general index of wholesale prices, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
111:8 in December as compared with 111-4 
in November and 103-9 in December, 1945. 
The index for vegetable products decreased 
from 97:4 in November, 1946 to 97-2 in 
December, while an increase of 0:4 points, 
from 119-8 to 120-2, was noted in the index 
of animal products. An increase of 2:1 points 
occurred in the wood products index which 
rose from 140-9 to 143-0 due to an increase 
in the price of wood pulp. The index of 
non-metallic minerals moved from 104-0 to 
104:7 while the index of non-ferrous metals 
declined from 89°7 to 89:3. No changes were 
noted in the indexes for textile products at 
98:4, iron products at 128-6, and chemical 
products at 95:3. The index of producers’ 
goods rose from 107-9 to 108-6 while the index 
of consumers’ goods declined slightly from 
1032 to 103-1. The index, based on prices in 
products moved from 113-4 to 113-5. 


Cost-of-Living Index 


The cost-of-living index, based on prices in 
the years 1985 to 1939 as 100, declined from 
127-1 at December 2, 1946, to 127-0 for 
January 2, 1947. Substantial declines in eggs 
and citrus fruits were mainly responsible for 
this small decrease in the general index. 
Other foods showed a little change in price 
and the food index fell from 146-4 to 145°5. 
A reduction in the fuel gas index caused the 
fuel and hght series to drop from 109-2 to 
109-0. Other changes were all upward by 
small amounts. Clothing advanced from 
181-2 to 131-5, home furnishings and services 
from 129-4 to 129-8, and miscellaneous items 
from 114:1 to 114-7. Rents remained at 
113-4. The advance in the general index 
since August, 19389, was 26-0 per cent. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
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of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cites across Canada, at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and give a reasonably complete 
picture of prices throughout Canada as used 
in the calculation of the index of this particular 
group. They are the averages of prices of 
goods reported to the Bureau by independent 
stores. They do not include prices from chain 
stores. As the movement of chain store prices 
agrees closely with the movement of indepen- 
dent store prices it was considered that the 
extra work and cost involved in compiling and 
printing a separate table for chain store prices 
were not warranted, although chain store prices 
are used in the calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginnig of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
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TABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 
Adjusted | 7. Tp VAL Reet MRAY st ae TERIA CRAM anki coomu nt IReeet 


100 ‘for Total | Food R Fuel and Fugue Miscel ree 
— ota oo ent uel an A urnish- iscel- ndex 
August Light Clothing ings and | laneous | (Com- 


Services modities 








August) loge aban 106-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-0 
Beptember ts ease 106-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-0 
Oetober' sa Fre ae Say eee 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-8 
December 1..............05. 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 104-3 
PSEA ayaa ajutteatarerts apheal 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-0 

1940 
PANUALY 2 hel ie vase ale hel 103-6 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104°3 101-8 104-2 
7 ay Vp Oye oe, 5 SAR ie TS 48d tle 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 105-5 
Joly 22k See AYN Soe 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 106-4 
October dc cme, 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 108-4 
104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 108-6 
107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 110-4 
107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 110-7 
111-6 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 114-9 
114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 120-1 
114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 106-7 120-6 
VO ar (20 edocs vs natalie 119-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 114-9 

1942 
SANUALY Bay Oks ae de eee 114-5 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 106-8 119-9 
Aprile Se bee ohiene «|: 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 107-1 120-6 
DULY 2a esr ails certaeine 117-6 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 107-1 123-9 
October tie wile siae as pee 116-9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 107-1 123-7 
PO OME oe A nial oy fet 116-2 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 122-4 

1943 
FRRUALY 2. Meee Pee ee aes 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107-8 122-5 
7-40) 00 Gl Wace ana) SED. 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 123-2 
Be ict ae mies i Macorate ciate ts 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108-2 125-1 
Dotober Tt. Ate. tae ee 148-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 108-3 125-8 
Gar) SMe Nps.» 117-5 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 124.5 

1944 
JANUATV G7 escheat te hee 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 108-9 125-3 
PR DULL tan cle mine sods taste/ ae tec 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 125-4 
MUL Y Sanus tate sleyettare see. tas 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 125-6 
Ootoben2i wy Lee. seins. : 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 124-9 
CUE A SR GI A 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 108-9 125-2 

1945 
PODUBLY Qe/Ms clini heres aie sere ane 117-7 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 109-2 124-6 
PADED De ee eee tala 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 109-2 125-1 
SUL s Sa sineses ects spe lelare erste ce 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 109-4 127-6 
October Lede tele ts Maia 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 109-6 126-5 
November ie ites. diay tetonels 118-9 119-9 134-0 112-3 106-6 122-5 119-4 109-6 126-8 
December per ys ds'eisis « «feos 119-1 120-1 134-3 112-3 107-1 122-5 119-5 109-6 127-0 
VORPAL, . Giy Je hiod cay 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 109-4 126-2 

1946 
January 2....... SU 58 daagoaee 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 110-9 126-3 
February) lan)... 2: tes oficiales « 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 110-9 126-2 
Marchi say. 5 seem sabia 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 110-9 126-7 
DN) tl ERR ASE Oia A 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 111-0 127-8 
LAE Ue Hm > Cbdds 138 -(eid SABE 121-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 111-5 129-5 
FURST oi. oak sieretorevaratarer steer alrere'? 122-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 112-1 182-1 
Jib yeaa ctrl» teins 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 113-7 134-4 
YC T AG) Ween NO ono ate ADS 124-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 113-8 135-1 
September'grt iececc sess: 124-5 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 113-9 135-0 
Wetoben ey vires neteaeeets 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107°3 130-2 128-8 113-9 136-9 
November dani ets <as nas 126-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 114-1 137-3 
Deremn er 25 iii eae iss’ sae 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 114-1 137-2 
JANUALY, 2 LOT ei wee sales 126-0 127-0 145-5 115-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 114-7 136-9 


¢{ Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II—-INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1947 


(Base:—August, 1939=100) 








Home 
Furnish- Miscel- 
—— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing ings and laneous 
Services 
ST Laxet side ce ae ee 5 LO usec 125-3 151-0 105-7 107-9 132-6 121-9 115-1 
Saint Johnie soba vcalitane dati 125-3 143-0 107-8 117-2 132-8 121-5 114-2 
Mion tread. 548 sos toes tte ne Waele el: 129-1 154-3 108-8 109-8 131-0 128-6 111-4 
"Dorongo! Age caret altel. eae weer 125-1 141-7 1a boat 116-3 132-9 126-5 115-2 
WARMTDGE eee ea ee Ca cm UR a 123-2 143-7 106-0 114-7 124-8 123-6 112-3 
Saskatoon site yet Masih ae Sao 128-5 151-2 115-1 117-9 127-7 128-8 113-2 
Hdmonton hits mers. Sl eet 124-6 149-2 105-0 101-7 131-9 125-4 112-9 
WVANCOUNVED shes se ee ae ee le 126-1 146-0 107-0 126-0 132-7 126-4 112-8 





TABLE III—-INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS. 


(Basis: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relations With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 


Price 

Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Jan. 

1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 

Beet tsirlomistes ki, ota o. see bs sete Ib. | 100-0} 120-7} 154-5) 154-8] 154-8} 155-2] 156-6] 163-8] 164-2] 163-8] 164-2] 45-8 
Beef. round steak............... oo---.{ lb. | 100-0] 125-7} 167-1] 167-9] 167-9] 167-9] 170-0] 177-6] 177-6] 177-6| 177-6] 42-1 
Beeltribsroast.a wa. actos dale bate a Ib. | 100-0} 125-5) 173-5] 174-8] 174-3] 175-2] 177-4] 186-1] 186-1] 186-1] 185-7] 42-7 
COM SHOULGEr . . bist ite soe eciactck oe te Ib. | 100-0} 182-7] 161-6] 161-6] 162-3] 162-3] 163-5] 169-2] 169-2) 169-2] 169-2] 926-9 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... lb. | 100-0) 136-7] 168-3] 168-3] 168-3] 169-0} 169-8] 173-5] 173-5] 173-5] 173-5) 23-7 
Veal, front roll, boneless ............. Ib. | 100-0} 139-3} 173-4] 174-6] 174-0] 178-4] 174-6] 174-0] 175-7] 175-7] 174-6] 29-5 
Manrbe ler: Toast. i. viente : ot beatin ee lb. | 100-0) 109-9} 153-5} 159-2] 152-8] 152-8} 156-0] 162-0] 156-7] 156-0] 155-6] 44.2 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.......... lb. | 100-0} 125-3] 142-7) 143-1] 143-8] 144-6] 160-8] 163-0] 163-7] 163-3] 163-3] 44-4 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ Ib. | 100-0} 127-0] 142-9] 142-9] 143-4] 144-4] 163-3] 164-3] 165-4] 165-4] 165-4] 31-5 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on ....] lb. | 100-0] 132-3} 141-2] 141-8] 142-5) 142-5] 160-9] 162-7] 162-7] 162-7| 163-1] 52-0 
ALC DULCE be trai, Sed eee etc Le Ib. | 100-0) 151-3] 157-0] 158-8] 159-6] 160-5] 176-3] 178-1] 178-1] 178-1] 178-9] 20-4 
Shortening, vegetable................ Ib. | 100-0} 134-7] 187-5] 137-5] 137-5) 187-5] 140-3] 141-0] 141-0] 141-0] 141-0] 20-3 
Figgs, grade A, larges’.5.56 8) ss.ceter doz. | 100-0} 156-4) 187-8] 171-4] 181-3} 144-1] 144-1] 178-3] 179-9] 175-1] 165-7] 51-6 
rl ke Soe SP ke OR lee. Balak ales oat ts tt at. | 100-0} 111-0} 95-4) 95-4) 95-4) 96-3) 114-7] 114-7) 139-4] 139-4! 139-4] 15-2 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. Ib. | 100-0} 140-5} 144-0] 144-3] 148-0] 149-1] 161-5) 164-8} 164-8] 164-8} 164-8] 45-0 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. lb. | 100-0) 174-6) 164-4] 164-9] 165-4] 166-3] 168-3] 168-7] 170-2! 170-7] 170-7] 35-5 
Brendew hiker ee. ke Ae oe ak aM Ib. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 106-3] 107-9] 107-9 6°8 
HLOUL, WinRstyETAGE dons. Ma MOMs Henle lb. | 100-0} 127-3] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124.2) 124-2) 124-2] 124-2] 124.9 4-1 
Rolled eats; pke. th, ayes nase ee ye ets Ib. | 100-0} 111-0} 114-0} 114-0) 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0 7:2 
CornmuakesnS OZ.gb sc oh eke ohmic obs pkg. | 100-0] 101-1} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0 9-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 2}’8............60- tin | 100-0} 129-9) 136-8] 1387-7] 137-7] 137-7| 138-7] 142-5] 161-3] 166-0] 168-9} 17-9 
Pease Canneds 2S 2 a .cbs sce fr latelns sede tin | 100-0} 117-5) 121-7} 121-7| 121-7) 121-7| 121-7) 126-7] 130-0} 180-8] 131-7} 15-8 
Gorn: eamied i288 cdo Sabet cree tin | 100-0} 128-38} 132-7] 132-7] 132-7] 1382-7) 132-7| 135-4] 142-5] 145-1] 146-0] 16-5 
SCANS CLV pk esa Pen Me caste dcvumatie neat: Ib. | 100-0} 129-4! 133-3] 133-3] 133-3] 185-3] 137-3! 137-3] 154-9] 162-7) 166-7] 8-5 
OMODS. rN tid incon Ss tb slo doneata norcineks lb. | 100-0} 108-2} 130-6] 134-7] 126-5] 138-8] 163-3] 144-9] 184-7] 130-6] 132-7) 6-5 
Potatoes. Wiles a. secs chen hase deen eae ls 15 1b.||, 100-0} 89-9] 171-6] 169-2] 149-4] 155-5] 184-8] 151-5} 128-0) 126-8) 127-1] 41-7 
PLUMES DULKE cae wth saba cite dhs itr ciate Ib. | 100-0} 115-8] 120-2] 120-2] 120-2) 134-2] 137-7) 143-0] 143-0] 144-7) 158-8) 18-1 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ Ib. {4100-0} 104-0} 109-9] 107-9] 108-6] 121-2] 129-1] 125-8} 125-8) 125-2] 128-5) 19-4 
OFAN Gest ee ah eae dood lc deatints att doz. | 100-0} 182-5) 157-7] 155-6] 154-3] 147-1] 161-1} 151-5] 153-9} 154-6] 141-6} 41-5 
HeMOns' ey. Waa. ee eli at ate cele doz. | 100-0) 111-3] 148-1] 147-7] 148-6] 147-7] 145-5) 143-1] 145-2} 149-5} 148-9] 48-4 
Jam, strawberry, 16 02). 00.0.0 s8.le0- jar | 100-0} 111-3} 115-1) 114-5] 115-1] 116-3} 125-4) 135-2} 140-0) 140-0) 141-3) 23-2 
Peaches, 20 hes 5 DT) EO SS are Sale ay 8 tin 100-0] 101-5} 105-1] 105-6] 106-1] 105-1] 106-6] 112-2} 123-9] 125-4] 126-4} 24-9 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z...........-. jar | 100-0) 118-3} 128-9] 128-9} 128-9] 129-6] 1381-8] 133-3] 134-0) 134-0) 134-8 18-3 
(Ors Vip to: Ls shels oe a ielae tiwiere SEE tin | 100-0} 138-0) 158-2} 158-2] 157-7] 158-2} 159-4] 171-7] 176-9} 178-7] 179-3) 380-7 
Sligar.izranulated oh.es0s. bbiteds look Ib. | 100-0} 132-3) 182-3} 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 132-3 8-6 
Sugariivellow/en ones cok dee de cell coke lb, | 100-0] 131-3] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 184-9] 184-9] 134-9] 1384-9] 134-9 8°5 
(COTES ch toh this sahs.c woh shtts dete nae Ib. | 100-0} 141-6} 131-4] 131-7] 131-7] 131-7] 132-0] 133-1] 133-4 133-7 137-3} 46-4 
TL Pa DIACK AFD: Ss's.00 Nokes, ote Sete « pkg. | 100-0) 145-2) 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 131-6] 181-6] 131-6] 131-6] 181-6) 137-1) 40-3 





Descriptions and units of sale apply to January 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 

















Bread, plain, white, 


per lb. 
Flour, first grade, 





per lb. 
| Boiled oats, package, 


Beef @ Pork |% ¢ Sole 

& peau Bs BS ¢ |g § la 

B 2 | [2 |3 a |& 

at bt @ bs s — z « 

240 Smeal bot 2/82| © * > | 

és] [2 i |e |B leslse| gels els 

i ag I] Belis PS Pe PE clei oar al sia 

(aa 8 (3 |s8/8 |4 |e SPER EC EA EREREE 418 |é 
26\ss/sy]Ec|Ssl ec) S/S ater e t/a.c/80/&s] S| 25] ed 
al a ee a) og 45/4 9° Selo wile el eI Snel sw 
SylS el SalS bl Slable Sle ble o|/ Sele sls siSsla bls alse 
maloAlL@ Els aleals alPollPalSncie&alSalSsia Sie silos 

Beatie eS Teicl idaaia a iS la 6 

cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |etg, |cts.|cts.| cts.| cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. \cts. |cts 

P.E.I. 
1—Charlottetown........... 45-5]42-0/38-7/28-6|24-0]... |44-0/43-1)34-2/49-7/21-1/20-7/56-7|13-0/47-0135-6 
Nova Scotia— 

2—Halifax...... Rat St assteroreene 47-8]44-3141-7127-4|24-2/24.3146-7/46-6/31-9/53-2/21-2/20-5156-3/15-0/47-0/36-3 
3—New Glasgow.........-- 49-1]45-3144-4]28-8|24-3 147-7|47-5|382-6/53-6/22-2)20-3/56-9114-0147-1137-5 
A SVAN». <)cccrewis'eieioleten wae 49-3/44-4135.6]29-9|24-4 146-8}/45-6|34-3/54-2/21-0/20-1158-8116-0/47-2137-7 
B—Truro.... cece ccccccvss « |48°6/45: 2143 -6}28-4/26-0/32-0/45-5/46-6/384-4153-0 20-6}54-5/14-0/46-8/38-3 


New Brunswick— 








6—Fredericton............6. 48-7/44-7/47-0/28-4|25-4/29.7/46-3/43-8/31-0153-4121.6119-9154-5]14-0146-8/34-8 
7—Moncton...........e0000- 47-5|44-5]46-3127-7/25-1]..._|47-2/46-1132-7/54-9/20-6/20-3155-7/14-0147-0135-6 
8—Saint John............... 47-4|44-6/40-3/27-1/24-0]29.3/46-4/47-2/32-4/51-3/20.8120-2156-1]15-0146-9/34-6 
Quebec— 

9—Chicoutimi.............. 45-7|42-6)42-7|27-4/22-5).. . |46-3/43-7/33-6/54-5/22-3/22-3157-3/15-0/45-0/33-7 
FO FEE ho. ccc de on oe obip ane 42-3/40-4]40-1/28-0/22-4/30-4/44-0/43-9/31-9/52-5)/19-8/20-2/55-3|15-0144-2/32-3 
11—Montreal................ 44-3/41-4/43-8]26-2/24-3)29-4/44-5/42-7/31-7/53-5/20-0)19-8/54-5/15-5/45-4|35-1 
12—Quebec..............0.65 45-2/41-9143-3/28-0/22-7130-3/44-0/40-3/32-3/51-0)20-7/20-8/53-7/15-0/45-6/35-2 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 41-5/37-3]/38-8]26-8|22-0)/32-3)41-7/41-2/30-9/50-5/20-8/19-0/52-3|14-0/45-0|32-9 
TE--OtP OTS... ct). shel eed Peet tl eee tae ele datee ee int acty deemed 55-7/21-3120-7/51-7/14-0/45-0/35-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 45°7|41-4/41-9]27-6|22-8]33-7|46-3/42-3/30-0/50-3|20-7|20-0/53-5115-0/44-5136-0 
BO orel we ea 43-7/39-6/42-0/26-7/23-4)....|.... 39-7/30-4|52-0121-5/20-3/52-1/14-0/45-4|33-4 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 38-637 -6/37-7|/28-3/21-5 39-4/30-8/45-0 19-7|54-8/14-0/44-9]34-3 
18—Three Rivers............|42+9/40-1/39-4/28-5]23-9/30-7/41-0/39-2131-4/54-0/20-5/19-8153-8115-0/45-0/34-5 
Ontario— 

19—Belleville................ 47-0/42-6/44-2/26-6/24-0]... .|44-5/46-2/31-4/52-9/20-5/19-7/48-3115-0/45-4/33-8 
20—Brantford............... 47-3/44-1/44-1/27-7/23-8130-8/45-0/45-7/31-4/52-7/20-4/20-0/48-9]15-0145-4/35-0 
21—Brockville............... 48-1/44-4|46-3]27-7|23-9)... |45-7/43-1]30-7|54-2|20-4/19-3/49-0]15-0/44-3134-0 
22—Chatham................ 46-0/42°1/43-2/26-9]25-4]... ./44-3/46-3/33-2152-4/20-3/20-0/47-6]15-0/45-2 
23—Cornwall................ 47-5/44-5/45-6/28-0/27-1)....}.... 45-+1|32-9|51-9/20-5}19-6/48-1/15-0/45-1/33-0 
24—Fort William............ 44-9/41-6/43-8/25-6/24-1]... 1145-81. ...].... 50-4]19-5/19-5/53-5/16-0/44-8 

BB AGOAS. See Lajes 4a assis cee 46-3/42-4/43-2126-6]/23-5]....144-0/46-0 54-1/20-7119-9]50-1/15-0/45-1/37-0 
26—Guelph.... 2.05... . ch. ee 46-9|43-5/43-5|/27-7/25-4133-2145-0146-1/33-1/52-0/20-6/19-8]48-4]15-0145-4137-7 
27—Hamilton................|46-0142-9/44-4/27-3/24-2/30-3/45-0/46-1/31-5|52-8/20-5)/19-4/50-9|16-0/45-6|/36-0 
28—Kingston.............66. 47+5/42-7|45-4/27-7|24-2)... .]44-2/44-9/31-0/52-1]20-4/19-4149-2/15-0/44-7/35-7 
20—Kitchener.........:.00e. 45-2/42-5/44-5/26-9/23-9130-5/44-8/45-6/31-5/52-5|/20-6/20-2/49-0/15-0145-3135-5 
30—Londoa.....4<se000s0e0 46-5|43-1/44-1/27-5/24-1/31-6/45-1/47-0/30-7|52-0/20-5]19-9]50-3]15-0/45-4135-0 
31—Niagara Falls............ 46+2/42-6)44-4/26-7/23-2]..../44-5/44-6131-1]52-8]20-6/19-8/50-7|15-5/45-2 
32—North Bay............+. 45-0/42-1/44-6/26-6/24-7/..../44-4]..../.... 52-6)/21-0/19-8]/55-0/16-0/45-5 
83—Oshawa.............6- .. |45-5/48-3/45-8]27-4/23-5]... .|43-3/46-3/30-7/52-3/20-7/19-6/50-5115-0/45-5/35-7 








84—Ottawa......c0cceeeueeee|46°3/43° 1/44-3)27-0/24-0)30-2/45-6/45-0/31- 























6/53 -4/20-6}19-5/51-2]15-0/44-6/33-2 
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per lb. 
| Corn flakes, 


8 oz. package. 
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; y 
COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1947 
__Nestitbien | Z Oe aa d ae 
<a - i So . 138 
38 | 8 5s # : g Bs fsl8 x P g 34 
eae i se | sre | seh le | cl Sealgaecetis’| (2 lafle Ig 
83/23/22 | 85 [Plgslalesla sl aelesleslealeaiea| -a|slas| ag lag) Rat 
28 | oe as| 22 \oslaal ale slesleslasleslesleslesiosieslas] as | Es 
os 3 35 3F SPEARS REA eA Se sR Sa Ba cae asasel ee le 
cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.) cts.) cts.| cts.|/cts.| cts. etg,| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts $ $ $ 
18-0} 16-4) 16-9] 9-9] 7-2/32-6/17-0|....|48-7/66-9/46-3]9g.9/40-3/32-5] 8-6] 8-1/55-7/39-1] ||. 11-90| 24-00-28-00(b) 1 
18-2} 15-6] 16-9] 9-4] 6°1/36-7/18-1/18-0)47-7|55-6/48-0)94.9/40-2/34-0} 8-6) 8-5/52-7/41-1). |... 12-63] 27-50-31-50 2 
18-4) 15-1] 17-3 8.3] 6-7/42-3]18-3)19-7|50-7/54-0)47-0)95.1/38-3/33-1] 8-3) 8-3]55-4/40-0] tow... 16-00-20-00 3 
18-3) 16-3} 16-7} 8-9] 6-3/38-4/19-2)20-0|54-3/60-8)47-1195.4)39-5/33-1) 8-6) 8-6/51-7/39-5). |... 7-08] 18-00-22-00(b) 4 
18-5) 16-1] 17-2 8.7] 5°6/38-4/19-9)18-9)47-4)61-1/48-7195.3/39-4/34-2) 8-7] 8-7/51-6/38-0] 11-75} 26-50-30-50 5 
18:7; 16-6] 17-3 8.5] 6-4)41-3]17-5]20-9)45-6/57-7]....195-31/40- 132-0] 8-5] 8-3]52-0/38-4) 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b) 6 
18-0} 16-1) 17-1] 8-6} 7:0/38-3/17-6/19-4/47-2/59-6]....|94-6/39-0/34-2| 9-0] 8-9/51-0/38-0] |... 12-28] 26-00-30-00(b) 7 
17-7} 15-7] 15-9] 8-6] 6-2/36-4/17-5}19-4/49-7/56-3/46-7195.0/38-4/33-8] 8-5} 8-3/50-2/39-7]_ |... 13-03} 20-50-24-50(b) 8 
17-4) 15-1] 16-3] 8-5] 7°9/42-4/15-7]....|48-7/55-0/44-7).. ./40-2/33-3) 8-6) 8-2/54-9141-3) 18-00)......]......eeeeeee eee 9 
17:0} 14-7] 16-1 8.3] 6-9]41-7)15-3)17-5]34-6/45-3/41-7],.. .|85-9131-4] 8-3] 8-1]46-5]40-2) 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 10 
16-4} 14-9] 15-3] 8-7) 6-9/39-0[17-1/21-0/40-1/46-1/44-0/95-3/36-6/30-9] 8-0] 8-0/48-2/41-4] 16-75]...... 23-00-27 -00(b) 11 
17-6} 15-7] 16-2] 9-2] 7-3/38-5/16-0/19-2)41-4/48-9/45-3/95-4/38-0/32-3} 8-1] 7-9/45-1/41-4) 16-00]...... 27-50-31+50(b)12 
15-3] 15-1] 15-3] 9-0] 7:8|43-8|16-4/19-4/44-5/44-7/46-4]93-4/36-91/32-6] 8-0} 7-9143-6/40-8| 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00(b) 13 
16:3] 15-7] 15-6] 8-3] 8°2/43-7/18-3)....|47-3)47-3]....124-0/38-5/32-5) 8-0) 7-9)44-5/42-5) 15-50)...... [2.22.2 eee 14 
17-3] 14-9] 16-3] 8-7] 7:3]/40-0/18-1/19-2)44-4)48-0)/46-0/25-7/39-3/33-3] 8-0} 8-0/42-4/40-4) 17-50}...... 20-00-24 -00(b) 15 
16-3} 14-9} 16-1] 9-3] 7-9/45-6/16-6/19-6/45-8/51-3/45-0/26-5/38-5]32-3) 7-9) 7-7/49-4/40-0] 16-25)......]........0 eee eee 16 
17-6} 15-0} 16-1] 8-8] 7-7/40-3/18-0)20-0/48-6/52-2/45-7/25-4/38-5|32-2) 8-1] 7-6|47-9|39-5} 19-00)...... 14-00-18-00(b)17 
16-8} 15-0| 15-5] 8-8] 7-6|40-1]16-9/20-8]40-0|50-0/43-6/25-8/37-7]....| 8-4] 8-0/48-9/40-7| 16-00]...... 20-00-24 -00(b)18 
16:3} 15-0] 16-0] 7-5] 5-9|40-2|17-4]18-3/37-8)40-7)....|24-9|37-0/31-3) 8-4) 8-3/46-8)41-4) 16-00].,....).........02.008. 19 
17-0} 15-6] 16-1] 8-8] 6-6/37-5]19-4)18-4/38-9]40-6)41-8/24-7/34-3/29-6| 8-3] 8-3/45-9/39-6] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 20 
17-5} 15-1] 16-1] 8-0] 7-0/42-0/19-2/19-0/43-2/45-6)... ./25-5/36-2/30-3) 8-3) 8-1/46-3/40-3) 16-00)...... 20-00-24:00 21 
16-9] 15-7] 16-2) 7-8] 6-5/39-0/20-6]..../30-5/40-3}....|25-4134-3/30-4) 8-6] 8-6/43-9/39-1] 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 22 
17:6] 16-7] 16-0} 8-3] 6-6/42-6)16-5]..../34-6)43-0]....|25-0/35-7/31-0| 8-1] 8-1/45-9/39-3] 16-50]...... 23-00-27 -00(b) 23 
17-2} 15-4] 16-0} 6-9] 6-2/42-8/20-9]26-7|41-9]52-7|44-6/25-0/39-4/28-8] 8-6} 8-6/43-0/39-3] 16-80|...... 25-50-29-50 24 
17-4] 15-5] 15-7] 8-4] 6-1/35-2}19-3]....|35-8142-5]....|24-3]/33-6]/29-4) 8-5) 8-3}46-4/42-1] 16-00]...... 22-00-26:00 25 
17-6} 16-0] 16-2} 7-4] 5-6 37-6 19-9}18-7/35-3/39-0/43-2/24-3/34-7/30-3] 8-5) 8-4/47-1/42-3] 16-00]...... 22-50-26-50 26 
17-1] 15-2] 15-7] 7-9] 5-9/39-2/18-9]17-5]}42-3/39-8)....|24-2134-6/30-2] 8-1) 8-1/46-6/43-8] 15-50]...... 26-50-30-50 27 
16-7| 15-4] 15-8] 8-1] 6-7/42-6119-8/18-8137-5/42-4/43-7/24-7/36-1/29-7| 8-1) 8-0/45-9/41-9) 16-00)...... 29-50-33-50 28 
17-1] 15-6] 15-7} 8-1] 6-5/37-4/19-7|18-7/40-3]43-8|42-3/24-6/35-1/30-2] 8-6] 8-4/44-4/41-9) 16-00)...... 27-50-31-50 29 
17:3] 15-8] 16-3} 7-8! 6-0/39-1/18-8/18-0/36-3/44-2/43-3/25-4/34-8/29-2] 8-6] 8-4/45-9/41-4) 16-50)...... 27-00-31:00 30 
17-2} 14-7] 15-7] 7:5} 5-1/37-1/18-8]..../39-4/39-9/43-0/24-3/35-7/30-0} 8-5) 8-6/45-0/40-0) 14-63]...... 25-00-29:00 31 
18-0} 16-3] 17-0] 7-9} 5-3/42-8/18-5]....|47-4]47-3]..../25-3/36-4]....] 9-0) 8-9]52-0/41-4| 17-25)...... 23-00-27:00 32 
16-9) 15-2} 15-7] 8-1] 5-1/36-6/18-0}....|36-2/37-5]..../23-9/35-6/30-0} 8-5] 8-2/48-3/42-5) 16-00)...... 26-00-30:00 33 
16-9} 15-4] 16-5] 8-3] 6-9/40-2/19-9)....|44-4/50-1/44-1/24-5|37-6/31-3] 8-3] 8-1/44-5/40-0| 16-75)...... 31-50-35-50 34 
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cts.| cts.| cts.| ¢ts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
45-1/42-6/44-0/26-7/23-4)....].... 46-9|31-7/53-2|20-5|20-0/48-2}15-0/45-3|36-2 
47-9|44-1/45+2/27-7|24-8132-0/44-4/45-2131-0/51-8/20-5]19-4/49-6/15-0/45-3|35-5 
46+0/42-1/43-1)26-0/23-8/29-0/44-6/46-2/32-5|/54-1/19-4)19-5/52-9/16-0/45-1].... 
46+1/42-5/43-5|27-6/24-1/31-0]... .|46-6/31-7/51-6/20-8)19-4/51-4/15-5/45-7/36-5 
. |46°5]42-9}43-9127-4/24-0/30-9/44-7/45-5/32-9/51-8/20-9/20- 1/49.8]15-0/45-6/34-7 
47+2|43-8|43-9/28-6124-7]....|43-3/46-0/31-6/51-4)20-6)20-6/51.9/15-0/45-7].... 
46°5)42-5/43-3)27-6/24-5]....|43-3].:. .|82-0/50-3)20-1/19-3/54-.7/16-0/44-7/35-2 
44°4/42-0/43-3/27-2/24-5]... .145-0/45-6/30-4/52-0/20-6/20-9/49.4]15-0145-5/36-9 
45°4|41-6/41-3/26-7|24-0/28-4/43- 1/43 - 9133 -8]50-3)20-8)20-2/53-5/16-0/44-5].... 
47+0|42-6|44-5/27-3|24-0/29-4/43-4/45-5]... .|51-8/20-8120-0153-5/17-0144-9136-7 


85—Owen Sound.......ceece- 
36—Peterborough............ 
37—Port Arthur............. 


42—Stratford........ccesceee 
3 —Sudbury. 22s. sesSes ek 


44—Timming..........ecee0e 


45——Torontol 2. of .\stssrieetere ste 468/43 -3}45-4/28-0]23-8/30-5}44-6147-0/31- 1/52-7/20-3]19-2152-0]16-0/45-3138-4 
46—Welland.........sccscess 45°4142-2143-0/26-5/23-6|29-6/43-7|/44-3/31-7/51-8/20-9|20-2)48-6]16-0145-4136-8 
47—Windsor.........seeceee0 46:1/42-2)44-4/27-0|24-1)....|44-6/46-8|32-2/51-7/20-6/19-8151-1|16-0/45-1/36-3 
48—Woodstock..... aietelatotaleiste 46°7|48-7/43-7/29-0/25-2)....].... 45 -3/32-5150-7|20-5/19-7/49-2115-0/45-0/36-3 
Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.......cccees eee (44°2/40-0/41-5]25-2/23-4]... .148-3]44-5/31-3]51-0/19-0]21°3/50-2)13-0142-7].... 
60—Winnipeg...... Slain elaans . (44°1/39-5)36-71/24-7/22-2)28-0 42-7 43-6131-4]49-5)18-7|19-9151-6)14-0/42-4135-2 
Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw........eeseee- 42-@/38-2/38-6]24-2/21-2)..../41-8139-3)28-7/50-0/18-3/22-1/52-3}15-0/42-4)... 
52—Prince Albert..... saccese (41°0/87-7]. .. .124-0/21-3]27-0/40-5}....1..001.... 18-8|22°2/51-2}14-0/43-2].... 
53—Regina.......cceeeee eee |42°8/39°31/39-7|24-2/21-7127-7/42-6)41-0/28- 1/50-0/18-9)22-3/51-6/14-0142-4)... 
54—Saskatoon......csceceees 43-3139-5|39-0/24-5/21-5|28-1/40-8]41-9128-8149-4|18-5/21-3/49-5)14-0/42-2).... 
Alberta— 
55—Calgary 2% e's sieetelsiveses 44-9)40-4140-4)24-9)22-1)27-5}41-8)....).... 51-3}18-6}20-7/50-4/14-0/43-0/36-4 
56—Drumbeller.............. 43-0/39-6)38-7/24-2/21-4/24-0]....|41-0)29-7/51-1]19-3)22-3/48-3114-0/44-4).... 
57—Edmonton............... 44-7/39-7)/40-4/24-1|22-8126-2/40-3/41-3/26-7/50-4/18-9/21-5/49-0/14-0/43- 1136-3 
58—Lethbridge......... eve |44°8140° 2/38 -2)/24-4122-0/27-3]41-5)/44-3]29-0/49-1119.41291-7/50-0}14-0/43-0]... 
British Columbia— 
69—Nanaimo..........ss008. 49-2/44-1145-8/27-6/24-6]....143°7]....].... D2 Ol te elt. ote 47-9}16-0/45-0 
60—New Westminster....... 47-4|42-4149-3125-9123-7/29-5/43-6/45-8/31-4/52-1/20.4/20-5/46-9|14-0/44-7 
61—Prince Rupert........... 46-7/43-0/45-5/26-0]....].... 45-5|....|.... 53-0}20-6/21-9]/53-9]19-0/45-0).. 
C2 Tr es tees ae 46-5/42-0}44-4/25-8|24-5/29-0/45-0]....].... 52-8/20-4/22-8/51-4}17-0/45-2).... 


per Ib. 
Flour, first grade, 


Bread, plain, white, 


Ss SF OS. - 1S. CD BOs Sy (Sa _ _ os —  C O SES 
Le ee ee ee ee Ce ee 
ie) 
te 


V1 
8-0 


7-2 
6-0 
6-8 
7-2 


7-2 
8-0 
7-2 
8-0 


9-0 
8-5 


{10-0 


9-0 


47-8|43-3/44-1/27-0/24-4)28-5/44-0/45-9/32-7/52-7/20.6/20-3/47-5]14-0/44-7/36-0] 9-6 
47-3/43-4)44-7)26-8|/24-0/29-3/45-0/46-5/33-0/53-3/21-1/20-9)48-7/15-0/44-9/38-4] 9-0 


per lb. 


Rolled oats, package, 


So _» F&F Ff FP HL Oo Fk ek Ee Ee Ee EP 
of, » DH TH KY CO FCO FO NY | KF WD 


eo wo 
oO © 


wo oOo FS ow 
“I co fe © 


wo wo - Ww 
©. co wo © 


SE Ee Ee Ee EP 
wo -F S&S Oo = &~ 


= 
is] 
~~ 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


Ra PS gs Se Pn he ee A a MIE 
BO SE OE ue (SOO ie Ct CO SP Se 


5:4 
6-6 


6-5 
6-3 
5-6 
6-1 


5:7 
7-6 
6-3 
6-1 


7:3 
7:3 
8-3 
7-1 
71 
7-3 


8 oz. package. 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1947 


































Canned a 
Vegetables 3 Nae “a i a 
ea ices he =| 
$y id v a e _ |B8 
Sse peau to ie & Palgsles q es 
Su | 6? | p= | a “| alae aS SESS S-S 6 me Vas Rent (a) 
ANS Ves ® rQ - 4 mS - 
-O | Salas | g S ols |o 5S SIE slss|/Ss(a.(3 © || 6 3 
$e) 90) 8o/)/ 8.18 wg |o | % | me] iso) of a Ol Fas eh .0 fege ° 
s© | Sa | 3a | os | 95/88] e8) gs] 83] gslsa| sales] bal] e6| oclS5| $8 | 28 
ane as a5 =y a 33 ee aie cs _ ae oe a8 En eis CLit . Eee ie 
oO av |.go Q).H Ol ge 2ige ora 8. Cl/ seis olmo|] go (5) = J) 
oN i=7 for Q [=7 a a) Ss [= a Q = 
ej@ (8 ja SREB CR EAE Sof 6 6 lala. 
cts, | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.| §$ $ $ 
17-1] 15-4] 16-0} 8-3} 5-3}388-6)19-0)18-4)42-8)44-0)..../24-2/35-3/31-2] 8-6] 8-5/50-7/43-1] 16-50]...... 16-00-20-00 35 
a) 
16.8! 14-9} 16-0} 8-3} 5-5/38-1)19-1)18-4/37-7|35-3/43-2/24-7/36-0130-9| 8-7| 8-6/43-7/41-2] 16-75|...... 24-00-28-00 36 
17.6] 15-9} 16-6} 7-5} 6-5/43-6]17-5]....|40-9/51-2/47-0/25-7/39-8/29-4] 8.6] 8-5/44-2/40-3] 16-80]...... 23-00-27-00 37. 
16-8! 14-9] 16-0 8-2} 5-5/389-2/19-4)....138-1/86-1]45-2)24-4/34-0130-9) 8-4] 8-3145-7/42-9] 15.75)...... 27-00-31-00 38 
17.5| 15-6) 16-5) 7-5) 6-5/38-0)....].... 45-5)47-1/43-3)25-1/36-5/29-9| 8-7) 8-6147-4141-1] 16-00|...... 21-00-2500 389 
17-2} 16-6] 16-8} 8-4] 7-0|44-3/17-9]....|33-6/44-3)46-0/25-5/35-2/30-5] 8-8] 8-7/46-3/39-8] 16-50|......|....ccececceee ..40 
17.9} 15-5} 16-6) 7-7} 5-9/44-1/16-9)... .|383-2/39-9]... .|25-0/35-7/29-9) 8-5} 8-5]/42-0/39-1! 17-00|...... 23-00-27:00 41 
17-4} 15-9} 16-8] 7-8} 6-0/39-0)18-2)18-4/41-0/42-3/43-8/25-0/34-8/31-6] 8-8] 8-6/47-0/40-8! 16-00|...... 22-00-26-00 42 
18-1] 15-9) 17-0} 8-2] 6-2/388-2/17-8)....|40-5)49-8/45-8)/25-1/36-8/30-7| 8-8] 8-5|47-2/40-6] 17-75]...... 28-50-32-50 43 
18.1] 16-4) 17-0] 7-6} 5-8/45-5/19-3)18-7/41-1/41-4/48-3)25-5)37-3/32-9) 8-8! 8-8]/44-4140-3] 19-50l...... 27-50-31-50 44 
16-8] 15-1] 15-5] 7-8} 4-7/39-5/18-9}18-9/34-4/39-2/43-1/24-0/35:3/30-2| 8-2! 8-0]47-0/41-9] 15-50]...... 32-50-36-50 45 
16-7| 14-6] 15-0| 6-7| 5-2)37-8]....].... 37-9/37-8)... .|23+8/34-3/29-1] 8-3] 8-3/42-9140-8] 15-50|......].....eceeee +0046 
16-9] 15-7] 16-4} 8-1] 5-7/40-7|/18-9]....|37-6/40-9/44-5/24-7/34-5/29-3] 8-2] 8-0/45-1/40-5] 16-00|...... 25-00-29-00 47 
17-2} 15-6) 16:3} 7-4} 6-1/35-7/21-3)....|89-3/40-6}....|24-7/34-5)29-7| 8-6] 8-5/45-3/39-2] 16-00]...... 22-50-26°50 48 


19-3| 17-5] 17-4] 8-4] 6-7/39-9|16-41... ./44-2/56-0/49-0/26-4/40-8129-0] 9-21 9-al46-8138-6 
19-0| 17-0] 17-7] 9-5} 6-7/45-6|16-2/22-7/36-3/49-3148-0/25-8/38-2/28-81 9-0! 9-0139-2/39-4 


Warciies: 9-30} 21-50-25-50 49 
foe ses 14-50} 26-50-30-50 50 


19-7] 15-7] 17-0} 9-0) 6-2/44-4)....].... 45-6)50-8]... .|26-5/37-0/30-5| 9-7] 9-7/44-6/38-6 
20-2} 16-7} 18:1) 7:7) 7-4/48-8/18-1)20-0/49-4/54-9/43-7/24-1138-4/30-4] 9-9] 9-6/44-0/40-2 
20-4] 16-8} 17-9} 9-2) 6-4/42-9/16-6)20-0/40-4/48-9145-0/25-9137-5/30-3] 9-4] 9-7145-7/40-3 
21-0} 17-4] 18-0) 9-4) 7-0/46-5/17-2)/20-3/44-2/62-5/50-0/25-3/37-0130-3] 9-8] 9-9147-9140-5 


halos ote 11-40} 22-50-26-50 51 
feelers 11-60} 19-50-23-50 52 
a Si 12-60] 28-50-32-50 53 
eae 11-20) 22-50-26-50 54 


19-1] 15-8] 16-6) 9-8] 6-4/49-4)17-8)19-6/44-7/58-3/48-3/24-8/34-6130-0| 9-0] 9-6/43-3138-6 
20-3} 16-9} 17-3) 9-5] 6-4/48-8/16-3)21-1/42-9/61-9/49-8/24-6137-4/31-5] 9-6] 9-8143-6138-6 
20-1] 15-6} 16-8) 9-4} 6-9/42-7/17-7|19-3/44-5/51-0/53-3/23-7/36-3128-6] 9-2] 9-4/44-2/38-4 
19-4) 15-5} 15-9} 9-1) 6-2/42-6/17-1/20-0/38-8/62-4/47-7/25-0/34-4/29-6| 9-2] 9-3144-5/38-1 


ASSO 9-60} 26-00-30-00 55 
Rar arsal NMAC 21-00-25:00 56 
Weare 6-80} 25-50-29-50 57 
Sate avat 6-50] 22-00-26-00 58 


19-0] 16-5] 17-5] 9-1] 6-6/51-6)....].... 36-9|47-1156-0/24-9/32-4127-8] 8-9] §-9]42-4139-1 
18-6] 15-9] 17-3] 9-5} 6-5/46-3|18-0/18-5/36-4/44-0/48-3/24-3/33-4/28-0] 8-0] 7-9140-3/40-9 
20-3] 17-3] 19-1] 9-9} 7-2/58-3]17-6|18-8|49-4151-7/49-7|24-7/35-2129-9| 8-91 8-7/44-7139-0 
19-7| 16-6] 17-9] 11-1} 6-7/52-3)....]18-3/41-2/62-9/59-0]/25-2/34-5/28-9| 8-9] g-8/41-5139-2 
18-7| 15-6] 16-7} 10-1} 6-5/48-6/19-0]... .|32-8/48-3/52-7/24-5/31-6127-1] 8-0] 8-1/42-2140-4 
18-4] 16-2] 16-8} 9-9] 6-3/48-1/16-0]18-4]33-6/44-6|49-5]/24-2/32-4127-1] 8-9] 8-4/46-9140-8 


sracahelele devaneis 17-00-21-00 59 
ae ge 14-70} 20-50-24-50 60 
View ot 15-50} 20-00-24-00 61 
SeisPssa% 13-00} 23-00-27-00 62 
HSA See 14-70} 25-00-29-00 63 
5 ee 14-95} 21-00-25-00 64 


ee The Log pd o paid is the Eeoor a. of pets pewter in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 

been determ m real es agents, i j i i 

idthaeed Ey tteatonete g e census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 

been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an, index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
now being included in Table I. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-ol-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22°6 per cent), $319.40. 
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The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure to 
$1,453.80. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour GazeTTe under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1946 


i the accompanying tables, which have been 

prepared by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, information is given con- 
cerning the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
amendment to that Act for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of 
a Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 
Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension is 
payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The Act 
also provides that an applicant must not have 
assigned or transferred property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. Indians, as 
defined by the Indian Act, are not eligible to 
receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was first 
passed, the Department of Labour of Canada 
(then the administering Department) paid 
quarterly to each province one-half of the net 
sum paid by the provincial pension authority 
during the preceding three months. At the 1931 
session of the Dominion Parliament, however, 
the Act was amended, the amount of the 
Dominion contribution being increased from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the net sum. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act was by Order in Council dated March 1, 
1935, transferred to the Department of Finance 
from April 1, 1985. By a second Order in 
Council, P.C. 5942, dated September 7, 1945, 
the administration was transferred from the 
Department of Finance to the Department of 
National Health and Welfare from September 
1, 1945. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 381, 1937 (L.G., May, 
1937, p. 503) provides for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons who have attained the 
age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eye- 
sight is essential, and must not be in receipt of 
a pension or allowance in respect of blindness 
under the Pension Act or the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $300* 
per annum. If, however, a blind person mar- 
ries another blind person after March 31, 1937, 
the maximum pension is reduced to $150*. 
If a pensioner is unmarried the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his in- 
come from earnings or other sources in excess 
of $200* a year. If a pensioner is married to 
a person not receiving a pension in respect of 
blindness, his income is deemed to be the total 
income of himself and his spouse (including 
any old age pension payable to the spouse) 
less the sum of $225*, and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $400*. If a 
pensioner is married to a person receiving a 
pension in respect of blindness, his income is 
deemed to be one-half the total income of 
himself and his spouse (excluding the pension 
in respect of blindness payable to his spouse) 
and the maximum pension is reduced by the 
amount by which his income, so calculated, 
exceeds $200*. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 10, 
1943, P.C. 3376 and P.C. 3377, May 29, 1944, passed 
under the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


[ FEBRUARY 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1946 



































British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
—_— Act Act Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1,-1937 | Sept. 1, 1987 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 
INI Der Ol PCDSIONCTS ra: sere see see ee eee 287 366 393 756 686 
. Axerage:monthly pension. .sh2.. debs. ee peeeace eet 24-57 24-53 24-81 24-65 24-29 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population........ 035 039 053 -162 -110° 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
ended ADéen3 31946) ols. HO ae hee ORE ee $15,649 32) $20,750 99 $21, 798 39 $42,299 17 $37,245 64 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1946 and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions for the 4 
SAIMESMOTIO’ Cyne esis noir Agee eb a cmietls Gees Meiers eee $3,210 51 $4,227 68 $4,509 99 $8,601 57 $7,786 12 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1- ; 
Mecember 311946 GA ia Weg erie ae $46,075 97 $59, 852 81 $64,768 56 | $124,518 32 $110, 331 50 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion April 1-Dec. 31, 1946 and included in Dominion - 
Government’s contributions for the same period. . $9,439 88 $12, 264 29 $13,307 27 $25,439 65 $23,068 27 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act..| $366,540 70 $525,492 78 | $538,975 41 |$1,167,791 16 | $1,100,491 95: 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation, War Expen- 
diture and Demobilization Appropriation and 
Demobilization and_Reconversion since amend- 
ment under the War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions from 
inception of amendment to the Old Age Pension : 
aN C1 Acai th tei nang tenant ten ta Acer rata Aa ith Bisons $37,797 91 $50,497 04 $53,855 17 | $101,099 05 $87,382 53 
Charged to War Appropriation................0000% $25,340 82 $34,386 71 $36, 303 69 $67,359 37 $56, 644 86 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demobilization 
A PPLOPLIAWON wet. aie Oey eC ein anne ane aaa $3,017 21 $3,846 04 $4,244 21 $8,300 03 $7,669 40 
Charged to Demobilization and Reconversion...... $9,439 88 $12,264 29 $13,307 27 $25,439 65 $23,068 27 
N.W.T. 
Ontario iP EL. Quebec Saskat- Order in 
Act Act Act chewan Council 
— effective effective effective Act effective Totals 
Sept. 1, 1937 | Dec. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 19387 effective Mar. 30, 
Nov. 15, 1937 1938 
Number ofpensionerss.cny.. 820. a. oy 1,621 121 2,692 365 1 7,288 
Average monthly pension................ 24-7 22-61 24-75 24-88 25° QObIL= ctl eee exes 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 
IEE SO Se As ee We CR Pe -040 132 -076 +043 *003}4). BPS 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
for quarter ended Dee. 31, 1946........ $91,371 00 $6,167 21 | $152,788 08 $20, 828 53 $75 00 $408,973 33 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and 
Reconversion for quarter ended Dec. 
31, 1946 and included in Dominion 
Government’ s contributions for the 
SOREN 9 (as ls ing ety i ARE Raa $18,728 17 $1,233 44 $31,218 69 $4,223 24 $15 00 $83,754 41 
Dominion _Government’s contributions 
April 1-December 31, 1946............. $270,005 86 $18,170 56 | $452,498 12 $61,382 14 | $175.00 | $1,207,778 84 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and 
Reconversion April 1-Dec. 31, 1946 and 
included in Dominion Government’s 
contributions for the same period...... $55,458 73 $3,634 11 $92,665 75 $12,466 80 $35 00 $247,779 75 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to the 
Old Age Pensions Act.............0.... $2,469,226 39 | $150,566 91 |$8,699,440 67 | $522,012 60 | $175 00 |$10, 440,713 57 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation, : 
War Expenditure and Demobilization 
Appropriation and Demobilization and 
Reconversion since amendment under 
the War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to the 
Old Age Pension Act... ..06...00s008% $218, 408 63 $14,846 67 | $873,453 34 $51,117 10 $35 00 $988,492 44 
Charged to War Appropriation........... $144, 827 80 $10,030 78 | $251,329 01 $34; (O0NGO eo oan: $660, 923 70 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demo- 
bilization Appropriation............... $18,122 10 $1,181 78 $29, 458 58 $3,949 64 |.......... $79, 788 99 
Charged to Demobilization and Recon- 
RLU OLW AP ae, Al Ot Ome RS PE Era $55,458 73 $3,634 11 $92,665 75 $12,466 80 $35 00 $247,779 75 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1945, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Number of pensioners............... 
Average monthly pension. . 
*Percentage of pensioners “to total 
Op UbatiOnNe nphe seks & eeaktuh te coos enrees 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population.. 
*Percentage of pensioners to “popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions for quarter ended Dec. 31, 
GAG RE ARE epee INE 5 TSENG 
_Amounts charged to Demobilization 
and Reconversion for quarter 
ended Dec. 31, 1946 and included 
in Dominion Government’ s contri- 








OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS 2h 
OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1946 
British ; New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
Act Act Act Act Act Act 

effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1986 Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 
12,702 17, 682 13, 404 13, 205 15,344 64, 635 
24-14 24-24 24°5 22-63 22-74 24-51 
1:54 1-86 1-82 2-82 2-47 1-61 
3°39 4-95 4-08 4-49 5-15 5-02 
45-36 37°62 44-68 62-88 47-95 32-16 
$679,601 72) $953,180 42} $705,371 08; $666,019 07} $780,048 42] $3,500,219 51 
$142,742 17) $199,110 29] $149,638 47} $149,524 93 $178,244 58) $726,251 73 


butions for the same period aeaidetior 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions April 1-Dee. 31, 1946......... 
_Amounts charged to Demobilization 
and Reconversion April i-Dec. 31, 
1946 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the 
same period 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions from inception of Old Age 
Pensions ACh a sui eu aed nouns 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 
bilization Appropriation and De- 
mobilization and Reconversion 
since amendment under the War 
Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contri- 
butions from inception of the Old 
Age Pensions Act....0 05.2 2.2..- 0. 
Charged to War Appropriation....... 
Charged to War Expenditure and 
Demobilization Appropriation..... 
“Charged to Demobilization and 
PRECOMVELSIONG COM eave oth ee titers 


viejeie wee, 0 ele 0 + 0 eyes 6 0.0 0010 9 





$ 2,013,264 49) $2,806,781 40) $2,103,322 84 


$422,308 25 


$25, 862,053 05/$35, 701, 688 13)$32, 713, 853 50 


$1,665, 930 81 


$1, 108,453 38} $1,539,387 85 











Number of pensioners................ 
Average monthly pension............ 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
WMODMIALIOM soe ot hee ates s+ cele aes 3 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 
of age to total population........... 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age........... 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions for quarter ended Dec. 31, 1946 
_Amounts charged to Demobilization 
and Reconversion for quarter ended 
Dec. 31, 1946 and included in Do- 
minion Government’s contributions 
for ‘the:same period)... {1s 0: aleaesle os 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 
tions April 1-Dec. 31, 1946.......... 
_Amounts charged to Demobilization 
and Reconversion April 1-Dec. 31, 
1946 and included in Dominion Gov- 
ernment’s contributions for the 
same pemod!. .5+.. 820. SEMALO 
-Dominion Governments contribu- 
tions from inception of Old Age 
IPGHSIONSSA CU Menara eee ee cee 
_Amounts charged to War Appropria- 
tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 
bilization Appropriation and Demo- 
bilization and Reconversion since 
amendment under the War Mea- 
sures Act and included in Dominion 
Government's contributions from 
pop on of the Old Age Pensions 
iObaread to War Appropriation....... 
‘Charged to War Expenditure and 
Demobilization Appropriation...... 
«Charged to Demobilization and Re- 
GONVELHIONG ee eb niay hes Ss soee oatc lo 


$586, 869 09 


$2,314,701 38) $1,844,701 19 
$1, 256,559 03 





$135,169 18 $188,444 44 
$422,308 25 $586, 869 09 
PSE Quebec 
Act Act 
effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 
2,105 54,175 
19-28 23-98 
2-29 1-52 
6:52 3223 
35-08 47-11 
$89,277 80 $2,900,925 24 
$17,855 56 $597,175 18 
$261, 144 86 $8, 548, 716 99 
$52,228 97 $1, 759, 930 79 


$2,828,514 91 


$210, 247 20 
$141, 252 62 


$16,765 61 
$52,228 97 


$85, 430,909 81 


$7, 287, 801 97 
$4,955,916 70 


$571,954 48 
$1,759,930 79 


$443,757 50 





$443,539 21 


$144,384 66 $143,617 85 
$443,757 50 $443,539 21 
Saskatchewan N.W.T. 

Act Order in Council 

effective effective 

May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

14, 159 14 
24-43 24-64 
1-68 +12 
3°5D 1-52 
47-20 7°65 
$772,977 75 $1,055 12 
$162,045 17 $215 63 
$2,308,728 95 $3,041 11 
$481,262 41 $606 02 
$31,542,490 71 $34,406 91 
$1,959,928 64 $2,179 67 
$1,325,022 81 $1,358 34 
$153,643 42 $215 31 
$481,262 41 $606 02 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1945—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


$1,972,931 43] $2,308,320 83)$10, 327,997 21 


$513,047 27) $2,143,003 00 


$18,486,033 45/$26, 585,299 37/31 53,515,672 22 


$1,594,872 15) $1,840,968 61) $8,337,365 52 
$1,007,715 09) $1,160,792 77) $5,496,719 84 


$167,128 57 


$697,642 68 


$513,047 27| $2,143,003 00 








Totals 


207, 425 
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ee en) 


ee ery 


$11,048,676 13 


$2,317,803 71 
$32, 654, 250 11 


$6,846,552 51 


$412, 700, 922 06 


$27,058,697 14 
$17,993,178 43 


$2, 218,966 20 
$6, 846,552 51 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the Fourth Quarter 
of 1946 


HERE were 320 industrial fatalities in 
the fourth quarter of 1946 according to 
the latest reports received by the Department 
of Labour. In the previous three months 
there were 368 including 23 in a supplementary 
list. The accidents recorded are _ those 
occuring to persons gainfully employed during 
the course of, or arising out of their employ- 
ment, as well as fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported chiefly by the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

The statistics are compiled from reports 
received from the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, certain other official 
sources, and from Lasour GAZETTE corre- 
spondents. Newspaper reports are also used 
to supplement these data. 


Three industrial accidents resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each case. 
A collision of a passenger and a freight train 
on November 24, near Young, Saskatchewan, 
caused the deaths of four railway employees. 
On December 26, a freight train ploughed 
into the caboose of another train during a 
blizzard near Regina, Saskatchewan, and 
resulted in the deaths of the conductor and 
two trainmen. A freight train struck a truck 
near Dawson Creek, British Columbia, on 
October 15, and three truckers were killed. 


Grouped by industries the same number of 
fatalities, 71, was recorded in both manufac- 
turing and transportation. During the 
previous quarter 86 and 60 deaths occurred 
in these respective groups. In manufacturing 
14 fatalities were recorded in pulp, paper and 
paper products while 13 were noted in each 
of the groups, iron, steel and products, and 
in saw and _ planing-mill products. The 
remainder were distributed among the other 
manufacturing sub-groups. 


In the transportation group 33 industrial 
deaths were in steam railways; 20 in water 


transportation in comparison with 6 in the 
previous quarter; and 13 in local and highway 
transportation. 

Of the 35 deaths in the mining group, 20 
were in metalliferous mining, 13 in coal 
mining and 2 in other non-metallic mineral 
mining and quarrying. In the _ previous 
quarter 45 fatalities were recorded in mining, 
32 being in metalliferous mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging was 38 
and in agriculture, 26, as compared with 33 
and 38 respectively in the previous quarter. 
In the same comparison fatalities in trade 
declined from 10 to 8 and in service from 29 
to 22. 

In the construction group were recorded 
39 fatalities, of which 25 were in buildings 
and structures. In the previous quarter 44 
deaths occurred in the construction group, 34 
of which were in construction of buildings and 
structures. 

Moving trains and other vehicles caused 93 
fatal industrial accidents during the quarter. 
This was the most important cause of 
fatalities in the period. 

Falls of persons resulted in 64 deaths. 
Industrial diseases, infections and other causes 
were responsible for 54 deaths, and falling 


objects caused 51. Dangerous substances 
brought about 26 deaths. 
The largest number of fatal industrial 


accidents, 120, was recorded for Ontario. Of 
these 82 were in manufacturing, 21 in trans- 
portation, 17 in construction, 13 in agriculture 
and 12 in logging. In British Columbia there 
were 62 industrial deaths including 16 in 
transportation, 15 in logging and 12 in manu- 
facturing. Reports indicated 45 fatal accidents 
in Quebec, 24 in Alberta and 18 in Nova 
Scotia. 

Of the total of 320 accidental deaths, 109 
occurred in both October and November, and 
102 in December. 
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TOTAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 275 


TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1946 BY INDUSTRIES 








INDUSTRY P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |N.W.T.| Total 

PROUT CULEITO a cea ss rem san nese et vapor erate jean cueto atts Svaoud eaeeahe h leets eee Mieal lalate oe 1 13 3 2 4 Dulbraeer eee 26 
WOR TAN Ente. Caen at pattern ore rat ae ns Ios Mae eck atta | More ta ieee 4 4 12 De a 2 LOialacdarens tate 38 
ENshingvandab rapping soso. cee ae cet eee ee lee Bal Resend i! Pal bah cafe Be a | teri tea | RC ade a ar 6 
Mining, Non-ferrous, Smelting and Quarrying.....|...... Grae a a 2 11 1 1 5 Gime naar 35 
IM AMUTACCUIAIE ere cine ce cine ca fee letoie eS oem a areca eas 5 3 11 32 2 2 4 QU ae. Beene 71 
(CONStTUChlONe hee se ie as een yebientalns eee BRA 1 AD |e: crecnene 7 17 6 1 1 Dt eee gata 39 
CentraliPAeetrye Stas Ons ey ss sate cic eters eae sine sons aa es Pees aes el coeten tall ouesee EAR or ater tL toh eee Tete eave apes | eset eee 2 
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TABLE II.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1946 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Notes of Current Interest 


An Order in Council’ of 


Discontinuance Peoruary 20, (940 fPC. 
of labour exit 657) provides for the dis- 
permits continuance of labour exit 

permits as required under 
Part IV of the National Selective Service 


Civilian Regulations. 

The Order states that the purpose of the 
labour exit permit system has now been 
served and there is no necessity for further 
continuance. 

In reply to a question in 
Transfer of the House of Commons 
workmen from from Mr. P. C. Black, mem- 


Nova Scotia ber for Cumberland, the 
to Central Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Canada Minister of Labour, stated 


recently that the Govern- 
ment had taken steps to bring about the trans- 
fer of unemployed workmen from Nova Scotia 
to Central Canada. 

The maximum number of men authorized 
to be transferred was 1,000. Transportation 
expenses were to be paid by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, and the men 
would go to gold and base metal mines and 
to Ottawa Hydro Electric development work. 


The Ontario Labour Rela- 


Ontario Labour tions Board has certified 
Relations Board Foremen’s Local 523 of the 
certifies International Brotherhood 
foremen’s union of Paper Makers (TLC- 


AFL) as the bargaining rep- 
resentative for foremen employed at the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Co., Ltd., 
Kapuskasing, Ontario. 
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In a majority report, the Board declared 
that these foremen could not be regarded as 
part of management or as hired in a “con- 
fidential capacity” and were therefore eligible 
for membership in a trade union. The Board 
emphasized that its judgment was based on 
the circumstances of the particular case. It 
held that the term foreman was used by 
different employers to describe positions of 
varying authority and status and that in future 
cases “regard will have to be had....to the 
nature of authority vested in the particular 
group of employees affected.” 

“In addition,” the judgment said, “we wish 
to emphasize the fact that we recognize the 
divergence in interest between production 
employees and foremen, and it is not our in- 


_tention to include employees in both these 


classifications in the same bargaining unit. 

“Supervisory employees should be excluded 
from a bargaining unit consisting of production 
employees, and production employees should 
not be included in a bargaining unit consisting 
of supervisory employees.... It may be 
necessary to limit or even prohibit the fore- 
men from participating in the local union 
activities of the production employees.” 

The majority decision held the view that in 
modern mass production industry the normal 
duties of foremen do not make them so much 
a part of management as to make collective 
bargaining on their part incompatible with 
their duties to their employers. 

“In this connection, we should not overlook 
the fact that many collective agreements in 
the printing and construction trades, and in the 
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in Canada have long 


”) 


maritime industry 
covered supervisory employees. .... 

The employer representatives dissented from 
the majority decision, claiming that it would 
upset the balance between the “conflicting 
interests” of management and employees and 
that to employees “the foreman is manage- 
ment” which’ should remove foremen from the 
jurisdiction of the Board. 

While concurring in the majority report, 
the board’s labour representative opposed the 
motion that foremen should “in every case be 
excluded from a bargaining unit composed of 
production employees.” 

The Company has appealed the certification 
to the National Wartime Labour Relations 
Board. 

The first Canadian Co- 
operative Congress to be 
held since November, 1945, 


Canadian Co- 
operative Union 


convened will be convened in the 
in Toronto King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Mach 25 to 27. 


Leaders of the co-operative movement will 
be present from every part of Canada. 

At the meeting in November, 1945, the 
Co-operative Union of Canada was formally 
ye-organized from a union of individual 
co-operatives to a federation of provincial 
co-operative unions and a new constitution 
was outlined. This constitution, drafted by the 
Executive in accordance with the wishes of the 
Congress will be ratified. 

Other matters to be dealt with are: problems 
arising from Dominion and Provincial legis- 
lation affecting co-operatives; co-operative 
insurance, hospitalization and medical ser- 
vices; and the training of personnel. Author- 
ities on co-operatives in the United States 
will be present to address the Congress. 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest statistics 
and industrial available reflecting indus- 
statistics trial conditions in Canada. 


Figures are shown for the 
three months ending February, 1947, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period ending 
in February, 1946. 

Employment and Earnings—Industrial em- 
ployment generally has shown a decline at the 
beginning of January in the past 20 years. 
This contraction is usually due to several 
factors: curtailment of outdoor work, shut- 
downs during the holiday season and for 
inventory purposes, absenteeism, etc. The 
recession at January 1, 1947, resulted in the 
release of 44,618 persons from recorded employ- 
ment. The general index of employment (base 
1926 equals 100) stood at 181-4 at January 1, 
1947, as compared with 185-7 in the pre- 
ceding month and with 168-2 at January 1, 
1946. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in its 
latest survey of employment and payrolls 
received reports from 17,084 establishments 
with combined staffs of 1,860,490 as compared 
with 1,905,108 at December 1. Payrolls at 
January 1, totalled $60,730,030, a decline of 6-1 
per cent from $64,683,551 at December 1. The 
weekly average per employee declined by 
$1.31, from $33.95 at December 1 to $32.64 
at January 1. Per capita figures at the begin- 
ing of January in previous years were: 1946, 
$29.92; 1945, $30.10; 1944, $29.69; 1943, $27.92, 
and 1942, $26.13. 

Seasonal improvements in employment were 
noted at January 1, in logging, communica- 
tions, retail trade and steam railway operation. 
Seasonal declines were indicated at the same 
date in manufacturing, mining, local and 
water transportation, construction, mainten- 
ance, and sérvices. The largest reductions 
were 18,582 in manufacturing and 21,531 in 
the construction group. 

Wholesale Prices—The general index of 
wholesale prices based on the 1926 average as 
100, was 114-1 in January 1947, as compared 
with 111-8 in the preceding month and 104:6 
in January, 1946. The index for vegetable 
products increased from 97-2 in December to 
97-8 in January while an increase of 2:5 
points, from 120-2 to 122-7 was noted in the 
index of animal products. An increase of 4-2 
points occurred in the wood products index 
which rose from 1438:6 to 147-8. The index 
of non-metallic minerals moved from 104-7 
to 105-3, while the index of non-ferrous metals 
advanced 8-0 points, from 89-3 to 97-3. The 
index of chemical products remained unchanged 
at 95-3 but the index of irom products in- 
creased from 128-6 to 1381-4 and textile pro- 
ducts, from 98-4 to 100-5. The index of pro- 
ducers’ goods rose from 107-0 in December, 
to 109:6 in January 1947. The index of 
consumers’ goods, in the same period, advanced. 
from 123-3 to 124-1. The index of Canadian 
farm products increased 0-5 points, from 113°5 
to 114-0. 

Cost-of-Living—The cost-of-living index 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics advanced 
fyom 127-0" for January. 2, to: 127°8" Wor 
February 1, 1947. The largest rise among the 
six budget group indexes occurred for foods, 
which moved from 145-5 to 147-0 due to 
increases in the prices of pork products, tea, 
coffee, and fresh vegetables. Eggs and citrus 
fruits continued to decline. The clothing index 
advanced from 131-5 to 131-9, while home- 
furnishings and services rose from 129-8 to 
130-9. The miscellaneous index increased 
from 114-7 to 115-5. Fuel and light moved 
from 109-0 to 109-1, while the rent index 
remained at 113-4. The increase in the gen- 
eral index since August 1939, was 26°8 per 
cent. 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


' Nors.— Official statistics except where noted. Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included 
in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 














? ‘ 1947 1946 1945 
Classification ee eee eee) 
February January December February January December 
Employment— 
d Bake Fes 3 ube Ws WR elk Atay MAHON oat OU ihr Atemes mara) * 181-4 185-7 167-2 168-2 173-2 
Applications for employment?.No.}.............. 6, 756 5, 628 6, 597 7, 184 7, 220 
Vacancies notified2............ INO Coun ee ehee s 4,946 4,596 4,477 4,979 4,795 
Placements effected2.......... INGOTS R chee oon 2,381 2, 209 2,104 2, 254 3, 067 
Unemployment insurance claims 
IN OER te siya on tae 63, 681 52,479 59, 098 71, 932 57,612 
Unemployment in trade unions. .%|.............. PUES SUR TU US A A a ce Bi) AS heh ge A 21) eT Se 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, aggregate weekly payrolls?.|.............. 150-2 159-9 135-5 127-6 139-5 
Per capita weekly earnings...... | sae ptirsntatt one ot 32-64 33°95 31-97 29-92 31-63 
Average hourly earnings..... CENUS Meo See oiin sis 76-2 74°5 68-1 67:9 67-0 
Average hours worked per week...].............. 38-1 43-1 44-] 38-1 44-8 
Prices— 
Wholesale index!) de Ams ee Al coke causes sal 114-1 111-8 104-6 104-0 103-3 
Cost-of-living index!............... 127-8 127-0 127-1 119-9 119-9 120-1 
Physical Volume of Business— 
Generaliindex et, Su 0 as Mele Rae ae 194-2 186-7 181-2 195-4 193-0 
Industrial produckions)..) aay. seee. 4: lee eee. 187-5 180-2 188-2 193-9 194-5 
Mineraliproductions i.) 5h eel wee ek ter 158-1 141-6 98-1 119-7 114-0 
Manuiactuningyase ree ps dds. Be koceaeistaerre ey © 196:8 192-2 197-9 202-8 206-3 
COnstrUCcliOnn cieeetas subs ema eee ites a cree oes 185:7 183-0 258-1 250-1 235°4 
ECLECETICIPOWER LEER hliual se whotek Wwe e Ate. dah 173°5 158-3 152-8 151-8 141-8 
DDISEELDUbLOM Sie oops Hees heel SEIN seve cere ee aes, 208 -2 200-2 166-7 198-7 189-8 
CA TLOAGIN OSr her arte rey ne cutee Nerare ak deat ecceeichoie 164-3 155:5 147-0 156-3 143-2 
Vonsicarried Afretent,...n0k. ada. |oceeiteo oe. 194-2 176-8 184-5 191-0 167°4 
por tes eee il PAA T eT ea iey. ole! Wate ek at tn 276-8 236-0 165-9 203-9 170-0 
US DOLUS ey uy eer) an aut ae aslo | Cee MST aie atta 228-6 195-5 187-5 227-9 232-8 
Retail sales, unadjusted.........]...........0:. 181-1 282-2 167-0 160-0 256-1 
etal salesadsustedés Wine el eis. 1A 220-1 212-4 212-6 196-1 187°4 
Wiholesaleveales item ane cB eos wake Cd eee OgL, 237-5 221-6 210-4 217-1 195-9 
Other Business Indicators— 
Common stocks, index!........... 7108-1 106-2 106-4 121-8 123-5 112-5 
Preferredistocks, indextaiu!; shinee. occas dees 157-5 156-0 154-1 152-1 146-6 
Bonds yields, Dominion index?.... t 84-7 84-9 85-0 85-9 90-0 92-2 
Trade, external, excluding gold.. $}.............. 384,267,000} 396,237,000} 271,731,000! 331,653,000) 357,595,000 
Imports, excluding gold......... SIS kel neh 173, 783, 000 181, 913, 000 116, 996, 000 140, 309, 000 121, 192, 000 
Exports, excluding gold......... cane sent, Node 208, 639, 000 211, 903, 000 153, 143, 000 189, 090, 000 234, 826, 000 
Bank debits to individual 
AMOUNT ESE Wy hoe teh ae wep a aio Slicer ee aN 6, 215, 840, 000} 5, 935,179,000] 5,335, 919,000] 5,990, 656,000} 6,084, 752, 000 
Bank notes in circulation®....... £3 ire a eatin saree 1,016, 695,000} 1,030, 762,000 976, 884, 000 966, 100, 000 992, 000, 000 
Bank deposits in savings........ ed ee rn A 3,532, 832,000} 3, 469,322,000} 3,078,000,000] 2,962, 942,000] 2,865,329, 000 
Bank Joans, commercial, ete: . .u$|\; ca as fouoers 1,448, 042,000} 1,453, 801,000) 1,151,000, 000] 1, 173,828,000] 1, 227,065,000 
Railways— 
Car loadings, rev. freight cars’. . 269, 615 264,070 274, 656 262,114 254, 517 249,571 
Canadian National Railways 
operating revenues.......... S| aay ay et ee Ee NB 30, 990, 000 25, 500, 000 27,318, 000 31, 959, 000 
OPEL ALIN GICKPCUSCS ye aEw od aSiks.« Bucks cease cil ca taeen Maa siae. 28,728,000 23, 969, 000 25, 227, 000 26,317,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
tratherearnines ee Sy ert A Shao. Bea: eee 23, 359, 000 24, 948, 000 22,598, 000 23, 309, 000 25,019, 000 
operating expenses, all lines.. $].............. 23, 172,000 21, 827,000 21, 239, 000 22,091, 009 21, 802,000 
Steam railways, revenue freight 
Mit Onsale). PANS A Rye litt Re cet iy eb Lage le 4,814, 217,000} 4,214, 861,000] 4,643, 721,000} 4,802,570, 000 
Building*permits. fe. 00-2 tac RE a ere Rr 15, 396, 000 23,761, 000 16, 563, 000 15, 287, 000 13, 541, 000 
Gontracts‘awandedta een 2s... 0 $ 53, 452, 000 44,711,000 36, 835, 000 33, 092, 090 27,396, 000 25, 787, 000 
Mineral production— 
Bigiiron: .csrdicth a ernst tons! beekeuais My: 177,313 161, 464 143,171 143, 685 135, 225 
Steel ingots and castings....tons|.............. 249,798 237, 300 233, 893 244, 623 219, 281 
Herrotalloys. 20.5. 6 Bee, tons hE. Eas: 9, 644 11, 766 10, 872 10, 878 15, 456 
11 Ko Sy PY RRS SOE RE CRM etl el ay OSes EF ae hd hans 233, 825 227, 469 229,099 238, 450 239,749 
Coals eee Saree ee ONS Isak cepts cute acces 1,699, 000 1,572,000 1, 638, 000 1,817,000 1,555, 000 
Copper, Ta a a. a MaS|h. NR 28,631,000 30, 328, 000 28, 299, 000 32,021, 000 34, 931,000 
Nickels jcc Bae cas: ke Voy ie: aes a tee 3, 8 19, 448, 000 16, 988, 000 12, 450, 000 13, 823, 000 15, 276, 000 
Ibert bcsspamip i Mab cet prem Mad mp cinta ND Misters wvac etches 25,153,000 26, 557, 000 30, 477, 000 34, 069, 000 34, 476, 000 
ZACH ES, SRL A. PEIN AEE. or Reece! 35, 063, 000 37,071, 000 39, 784, 000 41, 734, 000 40, 213,000 
Timber scaled in B.C...... ee Malter ces triacs ee 204,755,000] 208,286,000 198,471,000} 175,883,000} 223, 248,000 
Flour production.............. LS} ros Dag a cap 2,478, 000 2,350, 000 2, 146, 000 2, 240, 000 2,169,000 
Footwear production......... DATS ela ssa eid 3,132,000 3, 144, 000 3,497, 000 3, 839, 000 3,061,000 
Output of central electric 
Stahions (ysis, ite eee le Rive ns (Are eee 3,919, 475,000] 3,672, 116,000) 3,183,011, 000} 3, 428,773,000] 3, 228,710,000 
Sales of life insurance............ CTPRsRe Soren ote BG 100, 692, 000 96, 992, 000 87, 621, 000 81, 948, 000 64, 942, 000 
Newsprint production......... tons 341, 268 370,000 341,951 308, 382 328, 414 276, 930 
+t Week ended February 27, 1947. : 
1 Base 1926=100. 2 Daily averages. 3 Base June, 1941=100. 4 Base, 1935-1939=100. 5 Adjusted, where 
necessary, for seasonal variation. 6 Notes in the hands of the public at the end of the month. 7 Figures for four weeks 


ended February 22, 1947, and corresponding previous periods. 
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Reports that community 
centres established in con- 
nection with the larger war- 
time housing projects were 
to be sold were entirely 
unauthorized, the Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply, stated in reply to a query by Mr. 
D. F. Brown, member for Essex West, in the 
House of Commons on February 18. 

These community centres were developed 
in the larger housing projects of Wartime 
Housing Limited with a view towards pro- 
viding tenants, engaged in the same war 
industry, with needed recreational facilities. 
Mr. Howe said that provision of these com- 
munity activities had a beneficial effect upon 
morale and decreased absenteeism in these 
wartime communities. 

The minister stated, however, that circum- 
stances had changed. “The tenants of the 
larger wartime housing projects are no longer 
working in single industries. Ever since repat- 
riation commenced, vacancies in the war 
workers’ houses have been filled exclusively 
by veterans. It is found that in some com- 
munity centres a relatively small percentage 
of the people living in wartime housing units 
are taking advantage of the facilities. It is 
also found that the community centres are 
servicing not only a portion of the tenants 
of war workers’ houses, but also other people 
who live in private houses within the same 
district. 

“The cost of operating community centres 
amounts to approximately $150,000 per annum, 
or between nine and ten dollars per housing 
unit in the municipalities in which there are 
community centres.” 

As the field of social services was not one 
for the Dominion Government, an effort to 
arrange a suitable and permanent form of 
management in centres where continued opera- 
tion is believed desirable would be made 
through discussions with municipalities, Mr. 
Howe reported. 


Wartime com- 
munity centres 
to be continued 
in Canada 


An increase of 56,570 in the 
number of families receiv- 
ing family allowances occur- 
red during January, 1947. 
This was attributed by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare, 
which administers the Family Allowances Act, 
to the 1947 Income Tax Regulations under 
which it is assumed that. all families with 
children under sixteen are receiving Family 
Allowances. 

Under the new tax regulations the exemp- 
tion for each child under 16 years of age is 
fixed at $100, to be deducted from taxable 
income. In addition to this the taxpayer may 
apply for a family allowance so that, in effect, 


Increase in 
family allow- 
ance payments 
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he may receive for each child a $100 annual 
exemption from taxable income, plus a family 
allowance. 

During January 1,553,998 families received 
allowances totalling $21,215,305. The average 
allowance paid per family in January was 
$13.65 and the average allowance per child 
was $5.96. 

The amount paid in allowances in each prov- 
ince was as follows: Prince Edward Island, 
$180,495; Nova Scotia, $1,150,022; New Bruns- 
wick, $974,579; Quebec, $7,077,787; Ontario, 
$6,184,126; Manitoba, $1,213,011; Saskat- 
chewan, $1,528,045; Alberta, $1,481,346; 
British Columbia, $1,395,965; Northwest Ter- 
ritories and Yukon, $29,929. 


Immigration to Canada 
during the calendar year 
1946 totalled 71,719 persons, 
of whom 20,483 were male 
and 51,236 female. As indicated in last month’s 
Lasour GAZETTE (p. 122) immigration during 
1946 was considerably greater than in any 
other year since 1980, but the increase was 
largely accounted for by the movement to 
Canada of dependents of service men. 


Immigration 


during 1946 


Affecting more than 800,000 


Hospitalization persons, the Saskatchewan 
plan in Hospital Services Plan went 
Saskatchewan into effect on January 1, 


1947. To be carried out 

under the Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act, 
1946, the plan is designed to provide hospital 
services to all residents on payment of a 
capitation fee of $5. Enumeration and regis- 
tration of all persons coming under the plan 
was carried out in co-operation with local 
governments. 
The Industrial Organization 
Bill, introduced in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons on 
January 24, is designed to 
increase industrial efficiency 
and productivity through the establishment 
of tripartite Developmental Councils in 
various industries. 

The Bill is intended to enable the carrying 
cut of the major recommendations made by 
certain of the Working Parties which were 
appointed for fifteen different industries by the 
President of the Board of Trade, Sir Stafford 
Cripps (L.G., Feb. 1947, p. 154). 

The Bill is merely an enabling one. It 
authorizes Ministers having responsibilities in 
the industrial field, the President of the Board 
of Trade, the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, the Minister of Supply, the Minister 
of Food, the Minister of Works, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Minister of Fuel 
and Power or the Scottish Office, to make, 
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after consulting representative organizations of 
employers and workers in the _ industry 
affected, an Order establishing a Development 
Council 
in order to increase efficiency or produc- 
tivity in the industry, to improve or develop 
the service that it renders or could render to 


the community and to enable it to render such 
services more economically. 


Any order appointing a Development 
Council must be approved in draft by a resolu- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament. 

A Development Council, which must sub- 
mit an annual report, will consist of members 
appointed by the Minister to represent 
employers and workers in the industry 
together with a number of independent mem- 
bers of whom one will be chairman. Within 
three years of the appointment of a Council 
and at five-year intervals thereafter, its work 
and functions are to be reviewed by the 
Minister concerned. A Council may be 
terminated by vote of each House of Parlia- 
ment. 

The functions which may be assigned to a 
Council include scientific and market research, 
inquiries as to materials and equipment, 
methods of production, management and use 
of labour, the conduct of experimental estab- 
lishments and tests on a commercial scale, 
research in industrial psychology, encouraging 
entry into industry, training of employees and 
education in relevant technical or artistic sub- 
jects, promoting safer and better working con- 
ditions and amenities for workers, research 
into industrial diseases, improvement of design 
including the establishment of design centres, 
promoting the production and marketing of 
standard products and protection of trade- 
marks, promoting co-operative organization 
for supplying materials and equipment, for 
co-ordinating production and for marketing 
products, promoting export trade and publicity 
in the United Kingdom, the improvement of 
accounting and costing praetice, and the col- 
lection of statistics. A Council will not be con- 
cerned with questions of wages and hours of 
work. 

The Bill empowers a Development Council 
to impose a limited levy on the industry to 
cover its expenses, and the Minister con- 
_ cerned is empowered, after consulting em- 
ployers and workers and with the approval of 
Parliament, to collect a levy from any 
industry where the requirements do not call 
for a Development Council, for the promotion 
of scientific research, the development of 
exports or the improvement of design in the 
industry. Such levies were collected during 
the war for the encouragement of the cotton, 
woollen and leather footwear industries. 
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The Board of Trade, with approval of 
Treasury, may make annual grants to the 
Council of Industrial Design and to any asso- 
ciation the objects of which include promoting 
the improvement of design in any industry 
and which is not carried on for profit. 

To enable the Development Councils to 
obtain information, they are given power to 
require the registration of all persons carrying 
on business in the industry, the furnishing of 
information, and the production or examina- 
tion of books, documents or records, and the 
keeping of records. Safeguards are provided 
against duplication of statistics collected by 
the Government and against the disclosure of 
information to unauthorized persons. 


The final report of the 
committee established to 
study the problem of the 
guaranteed annual wage in 
United States industry has 
been submitted to the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
for review, and has been considered by the 
Office’s Advisory Board, according to the New 
York Tumes. The committee’s chairman was 
Mr. Murray W. Latimer. 

In addition to findings recently released by 
the committee in an interim report, (L.G., 
Jan., 1947, p. 13) the final submission includes 
a section prepared by Professors Alvin H. 
Hansen of Harvard University and Paul A. 
Samuelson of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, entitled “Economic Analysis of 
Guaranteed Wages.” 

The authors of this portion of the report 
dealing with the economic aspects of the 
guaranteed annual wage recommended Gov- 
ernment grants-in-aid for annual wage plans. 
It was proposed that such grants be based on 
a sliding scale according to the profits of 
individual companies or on the gross national 
product. 

The authors cited as precedents for their 
proposal the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem and Federal Deposit Insurance. 

While the acceptance by industry of wage 
guarantees would still be left to the process of 
collective bargaining, the grants would free 
business from fear of losses from guarantees 
during periods of recession and promote their 
adoption, the authors argued. In depression 
periods, when vast numbers of unemployed 
workers flood the labour market, Government- 
reinforced wage guarantees would tend to sus- 
tain employment for those covered in the 
plans. 

If the Government were committed to bear- 
ing part of the cost of wage guarantee plans 
in serious depressions, more concerns would be 
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willing to undertake at least limited commit- 
ments themselves, the report said. 


The three most feasible systems of wage 
guarantees available to industry, the report 
sald, are: 

1. Payment of a minimum annual wage, cal- 
culated as a given per cent payment of an 
annual full-time wage (or as a certain number 
of weeks at standard rates), covering eligible 
workers for a year at a time. 

2. A similar plan, but extending indefinitely 
until termination notice (one year in advance) 
is given by the employer. 

3 Plan number two, with the termination 
period shortened to six months. 

The report asserted that the guaranteed 
annual wage was not an adequate substitute 
for other public and private economic policies 
but could offer substantial protection against 
economic instability. 

On February 26 the Advisory Board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
transmitted the Latimer Report to President 
Truman. 

The Board recommended that the adoption 
of guaranteed wage plans should not be the 
subject of legislative action but should be 
referred to free collective bargaining. The 
Board noted, however, that progress toward 
guaranteed wages was affected by existing: 
laws, such as unemployment compensation, 
minimum wages and taxes, and added: 

“Tt is essential to review and evaluate all 
such programs to ascertain their interrelation- 
ships, with a view to co-ordinating all to the 
end of attaining stable employment con- 
ditions.” 

The Board fully endorsed the principle of 
the guaranteed annual wage, and said that the 
Latimer Report “shows clearly that plans 
guaranteeing wages or employment, when suit- 
ably adapted to the needs and conditions of 
the industry or establishment, are valuable to 
the entire nation and afford a wholesome and 
desirable means for improving both worker 
and employer security.” 

It recommended that continued study be 
made by government agencies under the 
leadership of the Council of Economic Advisers 
set up under the Employment Act of 1946. 


The New York Times of 
February 25 reports that 
the Governor of the State 
of Tennessee has signed a 
measure passed by the leg- 
islature barring the closed shop. Under the 
new law, which will not apply to contracts now 
in force but to those entered into in the future, 
violations will be punishable by fines up to 


Tennessee and 
Arkansas ban 
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$500 or imprisonment up to nearly a year, or 
both. 

An amendment to the constitution ‘of the 
State of Arkansas which puts into immediate 
effect a ban on the closed shop and imposes 
penalties for violations has also received the 
signature of the Governor of that state, the 
Times reports. This brings the number of 
states in which the closed shop is legally 
banned to seven. In addition to the two 
aforementioned they are Florida, Arizona, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Virginia. 

In Georgia a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting the closed shop has been passed by 
the Senate. 


An agreement designed to 
resolve labour-management 
disputes in the building 
trades without work stop- 
pages or strikes has been 
concluded in the United 
States by the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labour and _ the 
Associated General Contractors, Inc. The 
agreement, which embraces the principle of 
voluntary arbitration as a means of ultimately 
settling disputes, received the expressed appro- 
val of President Truman. 

In his commendation the President declared 
that the pact represented “a significant step 
forward in industrial relations” in the United 
States, and voiced the hope that similar pro- 
cedures would be adopted in other industries. 

Affecting some 2,000,000 workers in 19 inter- 
national unions of the AFL, the agreement 
sets up an equally representative national 
joint conference committee with the power to 
make “final and binding” on the parties deci- 
sions rendered on disputes voluntarily sub- 
mitted to it for arbitration. It also establishes 
three separate joint committees for heavy 
construction, highway and road construction, 
and the building industry, and special com- 
mittees to deal with cases not falling into any 
of these categories. The national committee 
will refer disputes to the appropriate com- 
mittee for disposition and will only deal with 
matters when all existing machinery for arbi- 
tration has been exhausted. 


Arbitration 
procedure 
established in 
U.S. building 
trades 


Jurisdictional disputes will not be dealt with 
by the committees unless mutually requested 
by the contending parties to do so. Also the 
joint national committee is expressly pre- 
vented from accepting jurisdiction over any 
dispute between an AFL union and an em- 
ployer ‘on whose operation a non-union con- 
dition exists for any of the crafts on their 
construction work.” 
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A joint committee repre- 
senting the United States 
Steel Corporation and the 
United Steel Workers of 
America (CIO) has com- 
pleted a standardization of 
steel mill jobs which groups 
into 30 general classifications more than 25,000 
widely varied occupations. These occupations 
previously carried some 45,000 to 50,000 sep- 
arate job titles with concomitant differentials 
in wage rates. 

The reclassification provides adjustments in 
wage rates ranging from 1 cent to 29 cents an 
hour retroactive to January, 1944, when the 
study to eliminate wage rate inequities was 
commenced upon order by the War Labour 
Board (L.G., June, 1946, p. 721). It is reported 
that back payments of $32 million and annual 
wage increases of $17 million will be distri- 
buted to about 175,000 workers in the cor- 
poration’s five principal steel producing sub- 
sidiaries. 

Similar reclassification schemes are being 
fashioned in 84 other steel companies at 
present. 


The wage structures of the major meat- 
packing plants in the United States have also 
been subject to upward revisions as a result 
of an extensive examination ordered two years 
ago by the War Labour Board. Increases 
totalling $5 million have been ordered by the 


Wage structures 
revised in U.S. 
steel and meat- 
packing 
industries 


Meat Packing Commission of the Department — 


of Labour. Retroactive adjustments will be 
made from a fund established at the direction 
of the War Labour Board at the time the 
survey was instituted. Employers have contri- 
buted two cents per hour per employee to the 
fund during the period of the survey. It is 
reported that the fund now totals $15 million. 


The United States Social 
Security Board’s eleventh 
annual report to Congress, 
recently made public, finds 
the present United States’ 
social security program 
“seriously deficient” and 
recommends in its place “a comprehensive 
basic national system of contributory social 
insurance covering all major risks to economic 
independence and all workers and their depend- 
ents threatened by such risks.” 

Meantime, to strengthen the existing system, 
the Board proposes specific changes, the 
major of which are the following: 


1. Extension of coverage of old age and 
survivors’ insurance to all gainfully employed 
workers, including agricultural and domestic 
employees, public employees, employees of 
nonprofit organizations, and. the self-employed; 
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2. Extension of coverage of unemployment 
compensation to small firms and most groups 
now excluded; 


3. Increase of unemployment compensation 
benefit to a maximum weekly amount of $25 
for a worker with dependents for a period of 
twenty-six weeks; 

4. Increase of old age insurance benefit 
amounts, particularly for low paid workers, 
reduction of the qualifying age for women 
beneficiaries from sixty-five to sixty, and 
increasing the taxable amount of wages from 
$3,000 to $3,600; 

5. Provision under federal law for cash bene- 
fits to insured workers and their dependents 
during both temporary and extended disability 
and for insurance against costs of medical care. 


The Board also recommends a compre- 
hensive program of public assistance on a 
federal-state basis, for which the federal con- 
tribution would serve to remove the present 
great disparities in the treatment of various 
classes of needy persons. 


Improved child labour legis- 
lation’, is one of. the 
objectives of the United 
States National Commis- 
sion on Children and Youth 
which held it first meeting early in December in 
Washington. This Commission replaces the 
National Commission on Children in War- 
time. Representatives of State Commissions 
and Councils for Children and Youth members 
of the Children’s Bureau staff and other 
Government Advisers met with the 60 mem- 
bers of the Commission. 


U.S. Committee 
on Youth drafts 
program 


In 1947-48 the Commission proposes to press 
(1) for the extension of the child labour 
provisions of the Fair Labour Standards Act 
to cover all employment in or in connection 
with interstate commerce, including industri- 
alized agriculture. This Act fixes a minimum 
age of 16 for establishments producing goods 
for shipment in interstate commerce and 
empowers the Secretary of Labour to fix a 
higher age for dangerous occupations; 

(2) for higher standards in State legisla- 
tion including a 16-year minimum age for 
any employment during school hours or at 
any time in manufacturing and mechanical 
establishments, and a 14-year minimum for 
any other employment outside school hours, 
a maximum of 40 hours a week and no night 
work; 

(3) for extension of compulsory school 
attendance laws to all children between 6 and 
18 years of age but permitting legal employ- 
ment of those 16 and 17 years of age, and 
exempting high school graduates. 


The Commission pledges itself, also, to work 
for the extension of public employment facili- 
ties for the vocational guidance and placing 
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of young persons in close relation with schools 
and other community agencies. It urges that 
in public planning for full employment, work 
opportunities for youth should be included. 


Other points in its Action Program for 
1947-48 include extension of the scope of and 
higher benefits under social insurance and 
public assistance legislation; better legislation 
for the welfare of children and young persons 
in relation to adoption, guardianship, illegiti- 
macy and juvenile delinquency; extension of 
Federal and State legislation for health 
services for all mothers and children, including 
school and mental health services; Federal 
and State financial aid so as to make available 
to all children educational opportunities 
adapted to their individual ‘capacities and 
access to advanced education for young people; 
the development of recreation facilities by 
both public and private agencies; the encour- 
ment through the United Nations and other 
appropriate organizations of international 
action to strengthen services for children and 
young persons. 


Provisions of the Wagner 
Act prohibiting an employer 
enforce viola- from discharging or discri- 
tion of Wagner minating against employees 
Act ruled illegal because of union activity do 
in U.S.A. not safeguard the jobs of 
employees -who strike to 
force a violation of the Act, the United States 
National Labour Relations Board has ruled. 


Strike to 


The decision was rendered in a dispute 
between Thompson Products Inc., Detroit 
Plant, and the United Automobile Workers, 
CIO, over the company’s discharge of eleven 
employees who went on strike to enforce 
recognition of the UAW union after another 
union, the Society of Tool and Die Craftsmen, 
had: received certification as bargaining agent 
from the Board. 


“There would be neither moral, legal nor 
practical justifications for our requiring 
employees to respect our certifications if we 
were unwilling to respect them ourselves,” the 
decision of the Board stated. 


This ruling reversed an earlier decision in 
the case which upheld rehiring on the basis 
that an offer of reinstatement made by the 
Company, contingent upon cessation of the 
strike, represented condonation by the Com- 
pany of the employees action. The Board, 
which reopened the case on its own motion, 
held in the new decision that as the strike 
continued beyond the date set for reinstate- 
ment “it cannot be said, as a matter of law 
that the respondent (Company) condoned the 
eontinuance of the strike.” 
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The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled that em- 
ployers do not necessarily 
have to pay minimum wages 
under the Fair Labour 
Standards Act to “trainees”, 
even though they receive 
pay during the training period. In effect, this 
decision rejects the principle that compensated 
trainees are necessarily employees. The issue 
arose in an injunction action brought by the 
Wage-Hour Administration against the Port- 
land (Maine) Terminal Company and the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway. 


These companies were giving a practical 
training course to yard brakemen who were 
not to be hired until they had demonstrated 
their qualifications for the work. The Wage- 
Hour Administrator held that the learners 
were covered by the Act and should receive 
minimum pay of 40 cents an hour. The 
Supreme Court, however, held that the defini- 
tions of “employ” and “employee” given in the 
Act “cannot be interpreted so as to make a 
person whose work serves only his own interest 
an employee of another person who gives him 
aid and instruction.” The~*Court’s decision 
was supported by “the unchallenged findings” 
that the railroads receive no “immediate 
advantage” from any work done by the 
trainees. 7 


U.S. Supreme 
Court removes 
trainees from 
minimum wage 
regulations 


An article in the New 
York Times of January 20 
reports that a trial exam- 
iner of the National Labour 
Relations Board has recom- 
mended that the Board 
direct the Inland Steel 
Company of Chicago to bargain with the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO) on a 
company-established pension plan and the 
compulsory retirement of employees at sixty- 
five years of age. Hitherto pension plans and 
compulsory retirement have not generally 
been regarded as conditions of employment 
upon which an employer was obliged to bar- 
gain with a union under the terms of the 
Wagner Act. 

The examiner, in his recommendation, stated 
that no precedent existed for such a proce- 
dure either in Board or court history beyond 
the fact that Board counsel had held that 
“pensions are a form of wages and thus a 
direct subject for collective bargaining.” His 
personal contention was that “a working con- 
dition which limits the productive life of the 
employee,’ such as compulsory retirement at 
sixty-five, “was a condition of employment, 
subject to collective bargaining” and that 
pension plans were within the area of wages 
and a proper subject for bargaining. 


Collective 
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The present dispute arose in February 1946, 
when the company ordered the retirement of 
over 250 employees nearing their retirement 
age. The company refused the union’s re- 
quest to negotiate with respect to the retire- 
ments and proceeded to lay off most of the 
workers designated, arguing that to bargain 
with the large number of workers involved 
would make a uniform pension plan impos- 
sible. 

The article states that it is expected the 
company will request the Board to conduct 
hearings upon the examiner’s recommendation. 


The National War  La- 
bour Board, established on 
January 12, 1942 to adjust 
labour disputes threatening 
the defence program of the 
United States, disposed of 
over 20,800 disputes in- 
volving over 12.5 million workers before its 
dissolution on December 31, 1945, according 
to.the February issue of the Labour Informa- 
tion Bulletin of the United States Department 
of Labour. 

A tripartite board consisting of 4 repre- 
sentatives each of the public, labour and em- 
ployers, it was authorized to make final deci- 
sions in labour disputes if mediation or volun- 
tary arbitration failed. 

The article states that “in only about 100 
disputes did a failure of one of the parties to 
accept a Board decision require referral to the 
President for further action. By its main- 
tenance of membership formula, the Board 
successfully resolved, at least for the emer- 
gency period, the issue of union status, which 
was then the major subject of disagreement. 

“The Board gave great, and perhaps lasting 

impetus to the use of arbitration as the final 
step in grievance procedure, to the correction 
of wage inequities, and the rationalization of 
internal plant wage structures, to the spread 
of paid vacation plans, to equal pay for 
women, and to settlement of other issues.” 
’ The stabilization of wages in September 
1942 enormously increased the work of the 
Board, the article states. During the period 
of its operation the Board “closed over 460,000 
applications for the approval of wage or sal- 
ary adjustments involving 26,000,000 workers. 
It also handled 7,000 cases of alleged or 
admitted violations of wage stabilization 
regulations.” 

The contribution to. price control made by 
the Board is demonstrated by the small 
increase that occurred in O.P.A. ceiling prices 
between October 1942 and August 1946 (9 per 
cent or 0.2 a month) as compared to the rise 
between January 1941 and October 1942 (0. 8 
per cent a month) the article claims. 


Wartime 
function of 
United States 
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After termination of the War Labour Board, 
the wage stabilizing functions maintained to 
facilitate reconversion were transferred to the 
new National Wage Stabilization Board. Ex- 
piration of this latter agency occurred late in 
February 1947. 


The Lea Act, popularly 
Lea Act ruled referred to as the “anti- 
unconstitutional Petrillo law”, was declared 
in U.S.A. unconstitutional early in 


December by Judge Walter 
J. La Buy of the United States District Court 
in Chicago. The Act, which was passed by 
the United States Congress in April of last 
year, precluded Mr. James Petrillo, President. 
of the American Federation of Musicians from 
making demands upon radio stations to hire 
people in excess of the number actually needed 
to perform specific services. 

The Judge upheld the defence’s chief argu- 
ment that because of the iaw’s precise appli- 
cation to radio station employees it was dis- 
criminatory. Separation of one group of em- 
ployees from all others in the country fell 
within the arbitrary group of class legislation 
and consequently stood in contravention of 
the constitution, the ruling contended. 

Judge La Buy also found the law indefinite 
as to the nature of the offence it was designed 
to prevent. He held that there were no 
methods or guides by which the defendant 
could know the ‘number of employees 
needed” which prevented him from knowing 
whether or not he was acting contrary to the 
legislation. This left the determination of his 
guilt or innocence wholly to the “whim of 
others”, the Judge ruled. 

The ruling grew out of a case filed against 
the defendant by the Federal Government 
last June, which held that by calling a strike 
when a small Chicago radio station refused 
to accede to a demand of the musicians’ union 
to hire three additional union members lhe 
had violated the Lea Act. The decision was 
appealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

At its 1946 session the New 
York State Legislature 
brought within the work- 
ment’s compensation law 
from January 1, 1947, any 
domestic worker who is employed for at least 
48 hours a week by the same employer in a 
city of at least 40,000 people; permitted 
women over 21 years of age who are employed 
in factories operating in shifts to work until 
midnight instead of until 10 p.m.; and extended 
the application of the State Labour Relations 
Act to persons employed by charitable, edu- 
cational or religious organizations who perform 
services in connection with buildings used as 
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commercial or industrial enterprises for profit. 
The night-work provision is for one year only 
during which its effects will be studied. A 
clause permitting women employed in shops 
and beauty parlours to work ten hours on any 
one day of a 48-hour week in order to have 
one or more shorter days during the week has 
been extended to women in factories, hotels, 
and restaurants. 


Three separate proposals to 
amend the Constitution of 
Australia were submitted to 
Referendum on September 
28 last at the time of the 
general election. The voters 
were asked their opinion on transferring to the 
Commonwealth Parliament certain powers that 
were vested in the State Legislatures: 


Referendum on 
social services 
and employment 
in Australia 


(1) to enable the provision of maternity 
allowances, widows’ pensions, child endow- 
ment, unemployment, pharmaceutical sick- 
ness and hospital benefits, medical and dental 
services (but not so as as to authorize any 
form of civil conscription), benefits to students 
and family allowances; 


(2) to provide for the organized marketing 
of primary products; and 


(3) to make laws with respect to ‘terms 
and conditions of employment in industry but 
not so as to authorize any form of industrial 
conscription”. . 


The approval of a majority of electors in a 
majority of States as well as a majority of all 
the electors voting in the Commonwealth is 
necessary for an alteration in the Constitution 
of Australia. 
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The proposals concerning employment con- 
ditions and marketing failed to receive the 
necessary votes but the Australian people 
empowered the Commonwealth to provide the 
social services mentioned above. The voters 
of all six States were in favour of transferring 
legislative authority over these services but 
Queensland, South Australia and Tasmania 
disapproved the transfer of the other two 
legislative powers. Both these latter proposals 
received a majority of the aggregate vote in 
all six States. The transfer of the power over 
working conditions was favoured by a smaller 
number than the change concerning the mar- 
keting of primary products. 

In August, 1944, proposals to amend the 
Constitution provisionally in 14 particulars, 
including the legislative power concerning 
employment and unemployment, were referred 
to the electors and rejected by a majority in 
four States and by an overall majority. The 
additional powers which it was proposed 
should be given to the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment for a period of five years were considered 
necessary by the Federal Government to 
enable it effectively to deal with reconstruction 
problems after the war. 

In 1942 the State Premiers had agreed to 
this temporary transfer of authority but Bills 
to that effect were passed only in New South 
Wales and Queensland. South Australia and 
West Australia amended the Bill, Tasmania 
rejected it and Victoria stipulated that it 
should operate only when all the States had 
passed it. The Commonwealth Government 
then introduced a similar Bill in the Common- 
wealth Parliament. Receiving a majority in 
both Houses in March, 1944, it had to be sub- 
mitted to the electors for approval within six 
months. This was done on August 19, 1944. 


Seasonal Variations of Employment in the Automobile 
and Parts Industry 


"THE past two decades have witnessed the 

rapid growth of the automobile and 
parts industry. By 1939, the last pre-war year, 
this industry ranked fifth among all manu- 
facturing industries in Canada according to 
the gross value of its products and provided 
jobs for an average of 22,500 workers. During 
1948, the year of greatest wartime activity, 
employment averaged 46,000, more than double 
the pre-war level. 

The automobile and parts industry has 
always been characterized, like the fashion 
trades, by noticeable seasonal variations in the 
demand for its final products. On the other 
hand, seasonal climatic conditions have scarcely 
disturbed the flow of its raw materials (rubber, 
steel, glass, leather, and hardwood), as is the 
case in the meat packing industry. 

For the workers in the automobile and parts 
industry, the consequent seasonal fluctuations 
in production, employment, and earnings have 
always constituted an outstanding problem. 
Prior to the war, the average automobile 
worker was employed for only six to seven 
months of each year. About two-thirds of 
the workers were affected to some extent by 
this seasonality. Relative to other industries, 
therefore, the extent of the seasonal employ- 
ment swing in the automobile and parts 
industry has been considerable. 


Extent of Seasonality 


During the period 1928 to 1934, there was 
an average seasonal decline in employment of 
about 22 per cent and an average seasonal 
expansion of 26 per cent—a total range of 
variation of 48 per cent about the average 
level of employment. This range was reduced 
slightly to 44 per cent in the following period, 
1935 to 1939, when the average decline was 
27 per cent and the average increase 17 per 
cent. The war period, of course, witnessed an 
almost complete disappearance of seasonality. 
From 1940 to 1944, the range was only 8 per 
cent with an average decline of 5 per cent 
and an average increase of 3 per cent. 

The volume of seasonal unemployment 
caused by this industry in any month is 
measured by the difference between employ- 
ment in the particular month and at the 
seasonal peak. 

During the years 1928 to 1934, the lowest 
level of employment on the average was 39 
ver cent below that at the peak; in other 
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words, about 7,400 workers were seasonally 
unemployed for one month or more in so far 
as this industry was concerned. From 1935 to 
1939, employment at its lowest level fell 37 
per cent below the peak, in other words, about 
9,400 workers were seasonally unemployed for 
varying periods. The increase was due to the 
generally higher level of employment in the 
second period. During the war years, the 
lowest level of employment on the average 
was only about 7 per cent below that at the 
peak; in other words, only about 2,800 workers 
were seasonally unemployed at one time or 
another. It is obvious that in so far as these 
workers are able to shift to jobs in other 
industries their period of seasonal unemploy- 
ment is shortened. 

In Table I below are presented “normal” 
seasonal indices of employment in_ this 
industry.1 The chart on the next page presents 
these indices graphically. 


Taste I—AveErace SEASONAL INDICES OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
THE AUTOMOBILE AND Parts INDUSTRY 


(Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
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Month 1928-1934 1935-1939 1940-1944 
Samy Neen Te. §1-9 98-2 102-2 
Pep sera. och: ee ae 98-4 110-5 102-6 
Marie 8. ba gee 109-3 115-4 103-1 
Jo oli ud oe Fa ae ee 121-7 117-0 102-8 


Pattern of Seasonality 


An examination of the seasonal pattern 
during the first period (1928 to 1934) shows 
that employment began to increase seasonally 


1In studying seasonal fluctuations of employment in any 
industry, the first step must be to calculate seasonal indices 
by some method. In Table I, ‘“‘normal’’ seasonal indices 
have been calculated from the employment data of the Em- 
ployment and Payrolls Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The method has been to compute a centered 12-month 
moving average and then to express the original data as a per- 
centage of the appropriate centered moving average figure. 
These percentage deviations were then arrayed by months. 


’ Inspection showed that a changing seasonal pattern existed. 


Three different periods, within each of which the seasonal 
pattern was fairly consistent, were observed. For each of 
these periods, a modified mean of the percentage deviations 
was calculated and this mean was multiplied by a correction 
factor in order to arrive at a final ‘‘normal’’ or average seasonal 
index for the period. 
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during December and then surged upward 
rapidly in the first four months of the new 
year to reach a peak early in May. ‘The 
basis for this phase of the seasonal pattern 
was, of course, the pattern of demand which 
was crystallized by the holding of the annual 
automobile show in January. In the few 
months following this show, activity is always 
intense as a large volume of orders appears. 
The seasonal down-turn came in May when a 
sharp steady drop commenced that did not 
end until early in November. This was a 
time of low demand and therefore of re- 
tooling and consequent low activity. 
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The primary peak was much flatter and its 
highest point occurred early in April. The 
subsequent seasonal decline was even sharper 
than before and thus lasted only about four 
months as compared with six months during 
the first period. The secondary peak occurred 
early in December and owed its existence to 
the interruption of the general upward trend 
in activity by the Christmas and New Year 
holidays. 

During the third period (1940 to 1944), 
when the industry produced war _ vehicles 
rather than automobiles for civilian use, there 
was capacity production throughout the whole 
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The second period (1935 to 1939) witnessed 
a marked change in the pattern of seasonality 
and a slight change in the amplitude of the 
variation. In the year 1935, automobile 
manufacturers made an effort to regularize 
demand through the introduction of new 
models in October rather than in January. 


The result, as can be seen, was a slight 


decrease in the range of variation from peak 
to trough, and the conversion of the seasonal 
pattern of employment from one with a 
single high peak and a single low trough to 
one with two peaks, a primary and a 
secondary, divided by an even lower trough. 


























year, and consequently little seasonal varia- 
tion in employment. The pre-war spring and 


fall peaks were still discernible, but the 
amplitude was almost erased. 
Causes of Seasonal Variation 
The causes of seasonal variation in the 


automobile and parts industry are almost all 
to be found on the side of demand. In the 
early life of the industry, a pattern of 
demand, crystallized by the manufacturers by 
means of their annual shows, was built up 


- with its peak in the spring. 
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This development was not altogether by 
accident. In the early stages of automobile 
manufacturing, when cars did not have many 
of the present day conveniences such as 
heaters, intricately developed springs, closed- 
in bodies and many safety devices, it was 
only natural that most driving would be done 
during the summer when the days were long 
and roads were not covered with snow. The 
relatively poor condition of highways in these 
years was, of course, an additional factor. 

The intense seasonal activity, however, that 
occurred in one part of the year to be 
followed by an almost complete cessation of 
work, caused many technical and managerial 
problems for the manufacturer as well as 
making the income of the workers very 
insecure. It was in an attempt to overcome 
some of these problems that the automobile 
show was moved from the spring to the fall 
in 1935. 

Seasonal variations of employment in the 
industry are primarily due, then, to natural 
seasonal fluctuations in demand. However, 
despite the fact that the demand for auto- 
mobiles fluctuates during the year, is it neces- 
sary that production should so closely follow 
these variations in demand? Production 
varies with demand, not only because the 
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holding of large inventories is extremely risky 
as designs change so rapidly, but also because 
it Is very expensive to hold stocks of com- 
pleted vehicles due to their bulk, the expen- 
sive storage facilities needed, and the high 
insurance charges involved. Output, there- 
fore, must closely follow demand. 
Taste I—Averace Srasonat Inpices or PRopuction 
IN THE AUTOMOBILE AND Parts INDUSTRY 


(Source: Total units produced, Census of Industry Branch, 
: Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
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Deer TBF Med i ic LE 39-1 101-6 








Another aspect of the seasonal variation in 
demand is the consequent need for re-tooling 
at frequent intervals. An executive of one 
firm stated that during the re-tooling period 
throughout July and August, one-third of its 
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employees were laid-off for the full 8 weeks, 
one-third for 4 weeks, and only one-third 
worked all the time. It should be noted that 
these proportions refer to the highest level of 
employment reached by that firm during the 
year. 

Automobile Parts Industry 


The seasonal nature of employment in the 
assembling plants is necessarily reflected 
throughout the “parts” component of the in- 
dustry. These “feeder” plants are almost 
entirely dependent for orders upon the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. The latter are accus- 
tomed to giving their orders only shortly 
before the respective parts are required. This 
amounts to a hand-to-mouth method of buying 
and forces the “parts” producers to plan on a 
month-to-month basis. 

All of the factors responsible for seasonality 
of employment in the assembly plants also 
operate, therefore, against the producers of 
parts. The effect of a large and frequently 
changing variety of design is, of course, that 
the manufacturers of parts cannot take the 
risk of carrying stocks. Nevertheless, the 
expense and risk of building up inventories 
does not operate as strongly in the “parts” 
industry. Most parts are not so bulky and 
deteriorate much less than automobiles when 
stored. This does not mean that “parts” 
producers like to produce for inventory. As 
an executive of one firm stated: 

“Our production schedules are interlocked 
with those of automobile manufacturers; if 
one of them goes on strike, we are immedi- 
ately affected for we dare not produce for 
stock too far ahead since change is the 
essence of automobile production and we 
might be left ‘holding the bag.’ We cannot 
look ahead more than one month. If we get 
a rush order, we put it in on overtime and try 
to get additional staff for an extra shift.” 
Parts manufacturers must ever be ready to 
produce at top capacity with very short 
notice. To the extent that peak capacity 
operation is not maintained, the overhead 
expenses of such plants increase. This is the 
main problem facing management in this sec- 
tor of the industry. 


Prospects of Stabilization 


Although various methods of’ stabilizing 
employment in the automobile and _ parts 
industry have been advocated, it is most un- 
likely that the seasonal variations can be 
completely eliminated no matter what steps 
are taken. 

In some industries, exports can be relied 
upon to offset the irregularity of domestic 
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sales thus making possible a more continuous 
rate of production and employment. In the 
light of this condition, those who have little 
knowledge of the automobile and parts in- 
dustry assume that Canadian automobile ex- 
ports to the southern hemisphere should have 
a stabilizing effect on employment. 

This, however, has not been the case as is 
apparent in Table III. The foreign demand 
for this product has also reached its peak in 
the spring. In the case of this industry, there- 
fore, exports have tended to intensify the 
spring peak rather than to offset it. 


Taste IIJ—AVERAGE SEASONAL INDICES OF EXPORTS OF 
AUTOMOBILES FROM CANADA 


(Source: Total units exported, Census of Industry Branch, 
ominion Bureau of Statistfes) 
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In this connection the executive of one 
company stated :— 


“T do not think that automobile producers 
can do any more towards stabilizing employ- © 
ment. Employment in our own company is 
less irregular due to our policy of attempting 
to produce for export when domestic demand 
is at its lowest level. Unfortunately, however, 
the peak of export demand coincides with 
the peak of domestic demand and a program 
of producing for export during the troughs of 
domestic requirements is not entirely feasible. 
When the advertisements for a new model 
come out in magazines, the export buyers 
place their orders concurrently with domestic 
buyers. If the company waited until they 
were in the slack domestic demand period, 
models would be six to seven months old. 
Competition in sales defeats regularization.” 

The president of another company com- 
mented :— 

“Tt is impossible to completely iron out the 
peaks and valleys of employment. There are 
a number of circumstances beyond our con- 
trol: re-tooling period and irregularity of 
consumer demand, both domestic and export. 
Our period of high production for the domestic 
market coincides with our period of high 
export demand. 

“The reason why our peak export market 
demand coincides with our period of high 
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domestic demand—fall and spring—is that in 
Austraha for example, winter is their best 
season. Under normal conditions, when we 
change our model annually, the new cars 
come out in the early fall. There is an 
immediate high demand for them. We pro- 
duce at capacity. By December, demand falls 
off and our show-rooms get crowded up. We 
cannot manufacture for inventory to any great 
extent. It takes quite a large area to store 
automobiles. We curtail production and 
employment falls off somewhat by January 1. 
The really heavy buying season begins in 
February. To meet this demand we utilize 
our full capacity for four or five months 
(February to June). Export demand coin- 
cides with this period.” 

It has been suggested that vehicles need 
not be completely assembled all at once. 
Certain standardized parts alter little from 
year to year. Work could, therefore, be done 
on such parts in preparation for the following 
year’s production during the slack period. The 
drawback to this arrangement, however, is the 
fact that re-tooling is the main activity during 
the slack season and would be likely to 


preclude the possibility of much, if any, 
production. 
Organized short-time is another method 


advocated to reduce unemployment in this 
industry during the slack period. The seas- 
onal swings of employment, however, are so 
great that it is almost impossible to counter- 
act them to any great extent through the 
curtailment of hours worked. In 1934, in the 
assembly division of the industry in the 
United States, there was a 22 per cent decline 
in average hours worked from the highest to 
the lowest month, with a 48 per cent decline 
in the number of workers employed during 
the same period. Between April and Sep- 
tember of 1934, automobile firms made more 
than three-quarters of their slack season cur- 
tailment by laying off workers and less than 
one-quarter by reducing the time of opera- 
tives.1 

Seniority has been recommended by the 
United Automobile Workers Union as the 
basis for another means of overcoming the 
employment effects of seasonality. That is, 
when the seasonal drop in production com- 
mences, those workers with the shortest term 
of service would be dismissed first and those 
with the longest term of service would be the 
first to be re-hired. This would have the 
effect of regulating the system of seasonal 
hiring and lay-off. Obviously, however, a 
measure such as this cannot solve the problem. 
It can only act as a palliative. 


1United States Monthly Labour Review, Vol. 42, 
Page 539. ; 
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The most direct approach would be to 
tackle the problem at the consumers’ end. 
We have seen that the transfer of the auto- 
mobile show from the spring to the fall re- 
sulted in slightly less violent fluctuations in 
buying. If new models were introduced by 
different companies at different times during 
the year, the result would probably be a 
stabilization of purchases to a much greater 
extent. Such a policy, however, would in- 
volve other disadvantages for both the con- 
sumer and the producer. With respect to 
the former, it might mean that his substantial 
investment in a new car would be partially 
wiped out by seasonal fluctuations in prices. 
If one firm introduced its model in January 
and another firm brought out its new cars 
three months later, the purchasers of the first 
model would probably find that the value of 
their car was devaluated as soon as the new 
and later model appeared. With respect to 
the producer, the consequent drop in the price 
of his model would throw his costs consider- 
ably out of line. He might be able to meet 
this difficulty by producing only enough cars 
to meet the demand of the first three or four 
months. He would then re-tool and bring out 
another model. This, however, would result 
in all of the costs involved in the frequent 
changing of models. It is this development 
which the manufacturers have tried to avoid 
and overcome. It would seem, therefore, that 
the “staggered” introduction of models by 
individual firms is not practical. 

It is possible that the peak of demand: might 
be smoothed, and employment regularized, if 
advertising campaigns were to start earlier in 
the year and if more publicity was used at 
the end of the season. The result would be. 
to smooth out or extend the buying season. 
Nevertheless, the increase in the costs of 
advertising might outweigh the results. 

Finally, a plan advocated by some sections: 
of organized labour in this industry as a. 
means whereby job insecurity can be consid- 
erably reduced, if not abolished, is the guar-- 
anteed annual wage. This proposal, however, 
raises problems for both management and 
labour. Such a plan would be based upon 
either a steady rate of production by the 
manufacturer or the consistent payment of 
a reduced weekly wage to a relatively un-- 
changing group of workers. In the first case, 
management would have to solve all of the 
problems involved in the holding of large- 
inventories. As pointed out earlier, these are 
many and difficult. In the second case, the 
union would need “to persuade the high sen- 
iority men, who benefit most from the peak: 
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production periods of overtime work, to agree 
to a system of work spreading.’’! 

In the face of these difficulties and due to 
the increase in take-home pay which occurred 
during the war, organized labour now is more 


1 Preblems and Policies of Labour and Manage- 
ment in the Automobile Industry. J. Grimshaw, 1946. 
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in favour of a program aimed at maintaining 
and increasing the wartime level of take- 
home pay. If this objective can be achieved 
and taking social security measures into con- 
sideration, then much of the real insecurity 
of income amongst workers in the automobile 
and parts industry would disappear. 





Annual Report of Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 


T HE Proceedings of the 1946 Annual 
Meeting and Convention of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations were 
issued in book form in January. It is a vol- 
ume of 150 pages and in addition to the 
annual statement of the transactions of the 
Associations, contains verbatim reports of the 
addresses by industrialists, educationists, and 
professional men and women, all of them con- 
cerned in the problems inherent in the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents. 


President Reviews Activities 


The President, A. L. Bennett of Galt, pre- 
sented a review of the activities during 1945, 
of the ten Class Safety organizations that 
constitute the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations. The Council, composed of the 
Chairmen of the Class Associations, met four 
times during the year for discussion and to 
formulate plans for promoting accident pre- 
vention. Mr. Bennett stated that information 
compiled by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board showed that the general membership of 
the Associations included about 76 per cent 
of the payroll in Schedule 1. He reported that 
112 “certificates of merit” had been issued 
during’ the year to as many industries in 
Ontario, who had “operated from 25,000 to 
as high as over 3,400,000 continuous man-hours 
without lost-time accident.” 

The expenditures of the Associations during 
1945 were $166,620.67. 


Report of General Manager 


The General Manager of the Associations, 
R. B. Morley, reported that 1,226,000 pieces 
of literature on accident prevention were dis- 
tributed during 1945. Of these, more than 
600,000 were “Safety Bulletins”; over 100,000 
were “Monthly and Quarterly Memoranda for 


Industry”. and 109,000 were “Special Reports.” 
He stated that the 19 inspectors made 6,867 
visits to industries included in the membership 
of the Associations, employing a total of 
408,247 persons. These visits resulted in a 
total of 13,529 recommendations for the cor- 
rection of safety conditions in the several 
plants. 


Convention Speakers 


Among those who addressed the Convention 
of some 1,100 delegates were: William Mor- 
rison, K.C., Chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario; Lewis E. 
MacBrayne, member of the Massachusetts 
Board of Standards and for many years 
Executive Vice-President of the Massachusetts 
Safety Council; R. A. Clarke, Canadian Indus- 
tries, Limited, Windsor; J. Paterson, Steel 
Company of Canada, Swansea; W. A. 
Osbourne, Babcock-Wilecox and  Goldie- 
McCulloch, Limited, Galt; R. J. Anderson, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio; Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal, Queen’s 
University, Kingston; Prof. W. A. Line, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Miss Janet MacMillan, 
R.N., Industrial Nurse, Oshawa; Dr. H. M. 
Coleman, Orthopaedic Surgeon, Toronto; and 
John Fisher, Radio Broadcaster, Toronto. 


Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the current year 
were: Past President, A. L. Bennett, Galt; 
President, W. R. Manock, Fort Erie; First 
Vice-President, James Preston, Stratford; 
Second Vice-President, L. H. Ingram, Peter- 
borough; Hon. Treasurer, C. H. Kercher, 
Toronto. 

The 1947 Safety Convention and Safety 
Exhibit will be held in the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, April 14 and 15. 


Working Wives, Their Income, and the New Income Tax 


ANY of the married women now in the 

working force are greatly concerned 
about the recent change in the Income Tax 
Act and its effect on their 1947 earnings. 

The Lasour Gazerre publishes herewith a 
statement (based on material supplied by the 
Department of Finance) of the new tax posi- 
tion of working wives, showing how the com- 
bined earnings of husband and wife will be 
affected. It. will be seen that in many cases 
the combined tax increase 1s not very great. 


Change in Act 


The change in the Income Tax Act became 
effective on January 1, 1947. It reduces the 
exemption of $1,500 allowed a married man 
according to the income of his wife in excess 
of $250. The principle is that a husband 
should claim the full allowance for the sup- 
port of his wife only when he does support 
her in full, and, therefore, this allowance 
should be reduced according to the wife’s 
ability to support herself. A wife is allowed 
an income of $250 tax free; the exemption 


granted to her husband for her support is 
$750, to be added to his own exemption of 
$750; if she earns $750 or less, her earnings 
over $250 must be subtracted from her hus- 
band’s wifely exemption thus decreasing his 
total exemption of $1,500. If she earns more 
than $750, this exceeds the allowance granted 
for her support and her husband will be taxed 
as single, his exemption, of course, being $750. 

Since 1942, a husband has been granted the 
full married exemption regardless of his wife’s 
earnings. This gave a husband an exemption 
for his wife’s support even though she may 
have been supporting herself entirely. The 
total exemption of a married couple where 
both were working was, therefore, much 
greater than for any other two taxpayers. The 
recent tax change removes this special privi- 
lege which, it was felt, was only justifiable 
during the war emergency. 

In many cases working couples do not 
realize that their combined tax increase may 
not be very great. Offsetting factors are the 
rise in the total married exemption from $1,200 
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to $1,500, the raising of the single exemption 
from $660 to $750, and the general reduction 
in tax rates. 


Position in U.S.A. and U.K. 


In the United States, a married couple has 
two options. The husband and wife may file 
returns and pay taxes as separate persons; or, 
if the husband wishes to claim the married 
allowance, he must include all his wife’s income 
with his own, in which case the wife’s income 
is taxed at top rates for the combined income. 

In England, a husband is required to include 
in his own tax return all his wife’s earned 
income in excess of £110, and thereby his tax 
is increased in most cases to a much greater 
extent than under the new Canadian law. 


Effect of New Regulations on Combined 
Earnings of Husband and Wife 


Examination of the effect of the new income 
tax regulation must take into account both 
the earnings of the husband and the earnings 
of the wife. 
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For no income group is the weekly com- 
bined tax increase greater than $1.80. If the 
average husband with a working wife is con- 
sidered as earning $1,800 a year (1) and the 
average wife as earning from $18 to $20 a 
week, the weekly tax increase is $1.65, or 3 
per cent of the combined weekly earnings. 

It is noticeable that a jump in the combined 
weekly tax occurs when the wife’s earnings 
move from $14 to $15 a week. This is the point 
at which her earnings exceed $750, when her 
husband, therefore, loses the benefit of his 
married exemption. Where the wife’s income 
is $14 a week (or $728 a year) the husband’s 
married exemption is $1,022. Where the wife’s 
income is $15 a week ($780 a year), however, 
the husband has only a single person’s exemp- 
tion of $750. An increase of one dollar a week 
at this level is, therefore, not advantageous 

(1)The national average of total per capita weekly 
earnings at November 1, 1946, was $33.42. The aver- 
age weekly earnings for male workers would be 
slightly above this figure as the lower level of female 
earnings would depress the total figure. The average 


male wage and salary worker is, therefore, in about 
$1,800 per annum category. 


TABLE I-AMOUNT BY WHICH WIFE’S EARNINGS INCREASE THE COMBINED NET INCOME 


(Source: Department of Finance) 
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Annual Earnings of Husband 





$1,250 | $1,500 | $1,800 | $2,000 | $2,500 
Net Increase in Combined Weekly Earnings 

$ 9.92 $ 8.85 $ 8.70 $ 8.70 $ 8.55 
10.70 9.60 9.45 9.45 9.28 
11.48 10.35 10.20 10.20 9.99 
12.26 11.10 10.95 10.95 10.71 
13.03 11.85 11.70 11.70 11.43 
13.36 12.16 12.02 12.02 Lies 
13.39 12.18 12.01 11.90 11.61 
14.17 12.97 12.80 12.68 12.39 
14.95 1375 13.58 13.46 13.17 
15.73 14.53 14.36 14.24 13.95 
16.49 15.29 152 15.00 14.71 
17.24 16.04 15.87 15.75 15.46 
17.99 16.79 16.62 16.50 16.21 
18.74 17.54 nou 17.25 16.96 
19.49 18.29 18.12 18.00 rear 
20.24 19.04 18.87 18.75 18.46 
23.99 22.79 22.62 22.50 22.21 


* Assuming that wife has disposed of $30 of her income in the form of a gift. 


TABLE II—FEMALE EARNINGS AND EMPLOYMENT, 1939-1946 


(Source: Employment and Payrolls Branch, and Census of Industry Branch, D.B.S.) 
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to the combined income. However if the wife 
disposes of $30 of her income in the form 
of a charitable donation, her earnings will be 
within the exemption category and the weekly 
increase in taxes at the $15 wife-earning level 
will be less sudden. At no other level does 
an increase in the wife’s earnings fail to bring 
a substantial increase to the combined net 
income of the couple. 

The actual amount by which a wife’s earn- 
ings increase the combined net income of 
the couple is shown in Table 1, and in Chart 1. 

Taking what is probably the most typical 
case, that is, where the husband is earning 
$1,800 a year and the wife about $19 a week, 
it is seen that $14.86 of the wife’s gross income 
represents an addition to the combined net 
income of the working couple. In other words, 
in this case, 75 per cent of the wife’s gross 
income represents an addition to the com- 
bined net income. 


Summary of New Tax Position 


In summary, there are three factors which 
will affect the income tax of a married 
employee in 1947: 


1. The increase in the personal exemption 
from $660 to $750 in the case of single per- 
sons and from $1,200 to $1,500 in the case 
of married persons. 


2. The general reduction in the rates of tax. 


+. The reduction of the husband’s exemption 
when his wife has an income of her own in 
excess of $250 a year. 

These three factors have a different effect 
on the income tax of the husband and wife 
when taken separately. Wuire—In every case 
where the wife has been taxable previously, 


PERCENT 
100 
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she will either pay no tax at all or a lower tax 
in 1947 than in 1946 on the same income. 
This is because her taxable classification will 
remain unchanged (single for tax purposes) 
because she will benefit by the increase in 
exemption from $660 to $750, and because she 
will also benefit by the general reduction in 
rates of tax. Huspanp—In the case of a 
husband, the exemption in 1946 was $1,200 
regardless of his wife’s earned income. In 
1947, if his wife’s income is less than $750, 
his exemption will be $1,500 reduced by the 
amount of her income in excess of $250. If 
the wife’s income is more than $750, his exemp- 
tion will be $750. On the other hand, the 
increase in the husband’s tax resulting from 
any such reduction in his exemption is moder- 
ated by the lower rates of tax in effect in 
1947. Huspanp AND Wire Comprnep—lif 
the income of the wife is not in excess 
of $250, neither husband nor wife will be 
taxed in respect of the wife’s income. The 
total tax paid by the family will be the tax 
at the new and lower rates applicable to a 
married man with an exemption of $1,500. In 
other cases, the combined tax payable by the 
family will generally be higher than their 
total combined tax in 1946, but any increase 
will be relatively small because of the higher 
personal exemptions and the lowered tax 


rates. 
Effects of War on Employed Women 


The importance of accurate understanding 
concerning the new tax regulations is borne 
out by the fact that at present 28 per cent of 














all employed women are married. Such 
workers number about 310,000. 
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It is undoubtedly true that many women, 
both single and married, were drawn into 
the labour force during the war years. Well- 
known is the fact that the demands of war 
placed a tremendous strain upon the nation’s 
manpower resources. It was to meet the con- 
sequent shortages of manpower that more and 
more women were absorbed into industry. 


In 1944, for instance, there were 1,223,000 
persons employed in manufacturing indus- 
tries. Of these, 351,000 were women workers. 
In 1940, the number of women workers in 
manufacturing was only 166,000. In addition, 
the proportion of women workers in manu- 
facturing was at its peak in 1944. In 1939, 
out of every 1,000 workers 220 were women. 
In 1944, this proportion had jumped to 287. 


Earnings of women also rose during the 
war period. The average weekly earnings 
of female workers rose from $12.78 in 1939 
to $20.89 in 1944. During 1945, the latter 
level of earnings was maintained, if not 
increased. The re-distribution of the female 
labour force which occurred after the collapse 
of highly-paid war industry, has probably 
meant, however, that average female weekly 
earnings were slightly less in 1946. 

The above statements, which apply to all 
women, would also apply to married women in 
the labour force. Many were drawn into 
industrial jobs.during the war. Their earn- 
ings increased considerably. Since the end of 
the war, many have gone back to their homes, 
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but a greater proportion than in 1939 are still 
working. Their current earnings, although 
slightly lower than those in 1944 and 1945, 
are still well above the 1939 level. 


Current Labour Market Conditions for Women 


The current job situation for women is also 
significant. An analysis, on a weekly wage 
basis, of the unfilled vacancies for women that 
were registered at the Montreal and Toronto 
offices of the National Employment Service 
at November 1, 1946, provides some 
information. 

As can be seen in Chart 2, approximately 54 
per cent of the jobs available at the two 
major Employment Service offices at Novem- 
ber 1, 1946, were in the $16 to $20 a week 
wage group, while 27 per cent were in the $15 
or less category. In Montreal, where the 
shortage of women is great, 41 per cent of 
the female unfilled vacancies were in the $18 
or less group and 35 per cent were in the $16 
to $20 group. In Toronto, where the female 
labour shortage is most acute, 75 per cent 
of all female unfilled vacancies were in the 
$16. to $20 a week bracket. 

In connection with the above data, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that not all 
jobs are currently registered with the Employ- 
ment Service. In fact, it is possible that a 
greater proportion of the low-paying jobs 
than of the higher-paying positions are thus 
reported. In addition, a study of the wages of 
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jobs listed at any one point in time would 
likely give a general picture of lower-paying 
jobs than would be obtained from a study 
of the jobs listed during any period of time. 
It is probable that the higher-paying jobs 
are more quickly filled than those with rela- 
tively low wages. Both these factors would 
tend to give the above wage picture a down- 
ward bias. Nevertheless, the picture that is 
presented is a significant one as it shows the 
wages associated with the jobs from which 
any one applicant would be choosing at that 
time. 

The trend of female unplaced applicants 
and unfilled vacancies registered at offices of 
the National Employment Service is also 
significant. This picture is presented in Chart 
3. As can be seen, since May 1946, vacancies 
have greatly exceeded applicants. The shortage 
has been especially acute in the expanding 
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consumer goods industries such as clothing, 
textiles, leather goods, and electrical apparatus 
manufacturing. This Fall, the slackening of 
seasonal industry has eased the situation some- 


what but a gap still existed until in 1947 when 


seasonal unemployment set in; localized short- 
ages are still prevalent in various parts of 
the country. 

In summary, then, the current labour market 
situation for women is one of general short- 
age. In addition, the wages of unfilled Jobs 
are running considerably above the 1939 level 
and probably not much below that of 1944 
and 1945. In the face of these conditions, an 
attempt to “drive married women out of 
the labour market” would almost surely 
create more difficulties than it would solve. 
The new tax regulation for working couples 
does not, of course, intend to do this. 





Joint National Conference of Construction Industry 


46 OTTLE-NECKS” in building construc- 
tion and their elimination was the gen- 
eral theme of the National Joint Conference 
Board of the Construction Industry, which 
convened in the Board Room of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa, on February 19, 1947. 
The meeting was attended by a number of 
leading Canadian building contractors and the 
heads of labour unions within the building 
trades. The discussions were frank, and indi- 
cated a desire on the part of both employers 
and employees to co-operate in solving prob- 
lems that confront the.industry. Mr. A. J. 
Hills, Chairman of the National Joint Con- 
ference Board presided. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, in a brief address to the members 
stressed the importance of increasing the vol- 
ume of production as a factor in reducing unit 
costs. Referring directly to the Board and its 
functions, Mr. Mitchell said: “I think you 
have an instrument in this Board that has 
proved itself to be a great help,’ not only to 
the building industry, but to Canada as a 
whole. He hoped it would be continued, point- 
ing out that “it took some time to establish it. 
If you let it go by the wayside, I think that, in 
the not very distant future, you would find it 
necessary to re-create it.” It was his opinion 
that it should remain as independent as pos- 
sible, but he was not too sanguine that the 
government would be in a position to grant it 
financial assistance. However, the latter aspect 
would be given due consideration, he said. 

The Minister concluded by saying that “this 
organization of employers and employees in the 
construction industry exists because of the 
respect each had for the other. That was 
responsible for the progress that had been 
made . It was far better to have an 
organization of this description than to have 
direct government regulation”. 


Report on New Developments 


Several research activities carried out by the 
Canadian Construction Association during 1946 
were considered by the Conference. Among 
these was that of “New Developments.” Under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. J. B. Stirling of 
Montreal a committee of the Association had 
conducted a study of deferable public construc- 
tion and presented recommendations on the 
following items: 
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(1) That a resolution be sent to the Do- 
minion and to the provincial governments de- 
precating the delays in reporting progress with 
respect to planning and urging that the pro- 
posals to provincial and municipal govern- 
ments with respect to the planning and timing 
of public works, be implemented at once, 1n 
order to cope with possible unemployment. 


(2) (a) That representations be forwarded 
by this (Construction) Association to the 
Right Hon. the Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply, as well as to the Reconstruction 
Ministries of the several provinces, urging up- 
ward revision of salaries to attract a sufficient 
number of qualified technical personnel; fur- 
ther, that prompt action be taken to engage 
temporary personnel from among University 
students, veterans’ training and_ technical 
schools to speed up final plans for public 
projects, and 

(I) that the provinces be urged strongly to 
make sure that their plans and designs and 
those of their municipalities, conform with 
Dominion requirements, so as to qualify for 
possible later registration as a “national re- 
serve” and be eligible for financial assistance. 

(3) That a delegation headed by the Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion, or by a Regional Vice-President with his 
policy committee, interview the provincial 
premiers, so that the responsible Ministers 
may take direct action on these recommenda- 
tions, irrespective of any appeals that may 
be made through Ottawa. 

(4) That copies of the report on “New 
Developments” be sent to the General Secre- 
tary of the Engineering Institute of Canada, 
the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
and to the other professional engineering 
associations across Canada, with the sugges- 
tion that they take concurrent action by send- 
ing supporting resolutions to the Dominion 
and to the several provincial governments. 


Following discussion of the report, it was 
resolved unanimously that the National Joint 
Conference Board endorse the four recommen- 
dations and that, as a first step in their imple- 
mentation, they be submitted to the Right 
Honourable the Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply, by the National Joint Conference 
Board. 


Inventory of Building Materials 


A second fact-finding study was conducted 
by the Construction Association during 1946, to 
ascertain the underlying causes of the growing 
shortages of building materials. This study 
was undertaken at the request of Right Hon. 
C. D. Howe, who, in January, 1946, named a 
Committee from the membership of the Asso- 
ciation, with Mr. R. Drummond of Toronto as 
Chairman. Mr. Drummond reviewed the acti- 
vities in which he and his associates on the 
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Committee had spent several months in gath- 
ering data from all parts of Canada. 

He pointed out that the findings of the 
Committee were presented to the Right Hon- 
ourable C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion and Supply from time to time during 1946. 
These concerned many materials in short 
supply, but lumber and steel had not been 
dealt with by the Committee, as these ma- 
terials were already under the immediate direc- 
tion of government controllers. 

Mr. W. E. Uren, Co-ordinator of Building 
Materials, Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply, supplemented Mr. Drummond’s report 
and enumerated several of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee that had been given 
official sanction. Among these were the 
following: 


(1) Salvaging of building materials from sur- 
plus Armed Services buildings, for use 
in the construction of homes. 

(2) Restricting non-essential construction 
such as theatres, dance-halls, ete. 

(3) Allowing certain price increases to encour- 
age the manufacture of cast iron soil pipe 
and fittings and to permit the conversion 
of certain Crown war plants to allow 
for expanded production. 

(4) Facilitating a large increase in the 
importation of window glass to supple- 
ment that made in Canada. 

(5) Completing arrangements for major 
increases in the production of cast iron 
enamelled sanitary ware. 

(6) Granting, through the Prices Board, a 
measure of price relief on an industry- 
wide basis, for specific low-priced items 
essential for construction work, but in 
short supply. 

(7) Promoting through the National Joint 
Conference Board and the Department 
of Labour efforts to increase the produc- 
tivity of labour, more especially in those 
industries having necessary facilities for 
the training of workers. 

(8) Assisting by means of priorities in pro- 
ducers’ equipment, the manufacture of 
brick and through close liaison with the 
Department of Labour, increasing the 
supply of workers for the industry. 

(9) Encouraging the manufacture of elec- 
trical materials by procuring additional 
basic materials in short supply. 

(10) Moving into production areas more coal, 
pig iron, and other basic materials used 
in the manufacture of builders’ hard- 
ware, while at the same time rigidly 
screening exports to protect the domestic 
supply. 


With respect to the production of lumber, 
Mr. Uren was of the opinion that, in spite of 
labour and other difficulties the production of 
lumber this year would reach an all-time high 
in Canada of 5,000,000,000 feet. While admit- 
ting that there were other bottle-necks remain- 
ing in the way of building construction ‘we 
must and will remedy them”, Mr. Uren 
declared. He urged the National Joint Con- 
ference Board to continue to act in an advis- 
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ory capacity to give “down-to-earth analyses: 
of building needs”. 


Construction Costs 


At a meeting of the National Joint Confer- 
ence Board in November, 1946, the members: 
representing labour had requested the Can- 
adian Construction Association to prepare a. 
written report on construction costs. Messrs.. 
R. G. Johnson and 8. D. Chutter, officials and 
members of the Association compiled an. 
exhaustive report which was presented to the 
meeting. 


The report evidenced apprehension of a 
trend towards a buyers’ strike on account of 
the increased costs of construction. 


Reasons for this condition were enumerated 
and included, wage increases, delays due to: 
shortages, lower production rate (average 
worker older and less skilled than before the 
war), also a greater proportion of overtime 
work. Increases in wholesale prices were 
stressed, and the necessity of importing goods 
bearing high duties, with substitutions of 
more expensive alternatives. 

Another feature of present day building 
not fully appreciated by the public is the con- 
stant demand for a more complicated struc- 
ture—the inclusion, as a matter of course, 
of facilities formerly regarded as_ luxuries. 
Black market operations were also stressed as 
contributing to higher costs. ’ 


The report called forth a long and frank 
discussion in which both employer and labour 
union members of the Board took part. In 
the end, it was given informal and unani- 
mous approval by both employer and employee 
members, and the work of those compiling 
the report was commended. 


Apprenticeship 


The problem of duration of apprenticeship 
in the building trades was the subject of a 
prolonged discussion, based on a statement 
prepared by Mr. E. Ingles, Vice-President, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, London, Ontario, reproduced below. 


“1. We believe that the language of the pres- 
ent regulations as they exist in Ontario 
should be maintained in regard to dura- 
tion of apprenticeship in the various 
building trades. 

“2. We believe that the advisability of con- 
stituting a degree of uniformity in 
apprenticeship regulations throughout 
Canada should be studied. 

“3. We believe that a careful check on the 
progress of apprentices should be made 
annually and the check should embody 
written examination and a report by 
competent practical men, both organized 
workers and employers. 
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“4. If at the commencement of the final year 
of apprenticeship, an apprentice shows 
sufficient knowledge and ability to carry 
on the work as a competent journeyman, 
in accordance with procedure outlined in 
paragraph three, such apprentices shall 
be allowed to be advanced to a journey- 
man with the benefits and_ privileges 
appurtaining thereto and shall be certified 
as such. It is understood that in areas 
where there are no sections of either 
organized employers or employees, 
journeyman certification may be granted 
on recommendation of one or more of 
competent journeymen and one or more 
competent contractors.” 


Following initial discussion of the above, the 
recommendations presented to the Board by 
the Director of Vocational Training, subse- 
quent to the October Conference of Provincial 
Apprenticeship Directors and Vocational 
Training Officers, were approved. 

At the conclusion of the debate the follow- 
ing resolution, moved by Mr. John M. Bruce, 
Organizer, United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the United 
States and Canada, Richmond Hill, Ontario, 
and seconded by Mr. H. P. Frid of the Frid 
Construction Co., Hamilton, Ontario, was 
adopted: 

That the Formula for Duration of Appren- 
ticeship as drawn up by representatives of 
the Building Trades Unions... be used 
as a guide in determining possible reduction 
in the length of apprenticeship, that this 


Formula be passed on to Mr. R. F. Thomp- 
son, Director of Vocational Training, Depart- 
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ment of Labour, and that a committee be set 
up to examine the whole country with the 
object of so regulating the number of persons 
to be apprenticed in each area to suit the 
number of new tradesmen needed. 


On the motion of Mr. Bruce, seconded by 
Mr. Frid, it was decided “that this Board is 
in favour of moving toward uniformity of 
syllabi of courses in Apprenticeship Training”, 
that these syllabi which are being drawn up in 
the several provinces should be examined and 
approved by a committee appointed by the 
National Joint Conference Board, the appoint- 
ment of the examining committee to be de- 
ferred until the drafts of the syllabi were 
received. 


Continuance of the Board 


Inasmuch as direct financial support by the 
Department might lapse with cessation of war- 
time authorities the problem of the continu- 
ance of the Board was reviewed. In the 
opinion of a majority of the members present 
it was felt that the Board should be con- 
tinued even without government aid, as there 
were many and ever-recurring problems that 
the Board could assist in solving. It was 
pointed out that the Minister of Labour 
had suggested that the Board should carry 
on apart from direct association with the 
government. The question of ways and means 
for continuing the Board will be considered 
at a meeting to be held in Ottawa on March 26. 





Review of Housing Conditions in Canada 


PEAKING in the House of Commons 

the Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply recently stated 
that when final tabulations were completed 
the Government’s objective of 60,000 com- 
pleted housing units for 1946, would probably 
prove to have been exceeded. The Minister 
reported that for the year 1947 the target had 
been raised to 80,000 completed units. 


In a brief review of Government activity 
in the field of housing in 1946, Mr. Howe 
stated that 6,812 Wartime Housing units had 
been completed and 4,066 were under con- 
struction at the close of the period, which 
brought the total of occupied Wartime Hous- 
ing units to over 25,000. 

By the end of 1946, 6,141 Emergency Shelter 
units were in occupancy, and 1,013 were under 
construction. 

Life insurance companies, through their 
jointly owned Housing Enterprises of Canada, 
Limited, had some 3,300 units of moderate 
rental housing under construction which, it 


was anticipated, would become increasingly 
avallable early in 1947. 

Under the Integrated Housing Plan, which 
“provides for home ownership at a _ con- 
trolled sale price with a veterans’ preference”, 
work was started on 2,001 units of which 566 
were completed by the end of the year. In 
addition agreements were signed for the con- 
struction of a further 1,293 units. 


Loans approved under the National Housing 
Act amounted to $60 million in 1946 as com- 
pared with $24 million in 1945. 


Another important activity in 1946 was the 
reclamation program. Mr. Howe stated “Sur- 
plus Armed Service buildings are being demol- 
ished and materials reclaimed for housing. 
These materials are distributed under priority. 
Important quantities of materials have been 
made available allowing housing projects to 
proceed in spite of shortages in the supply 
of new materials.” 


Mr. Howe emphasized the fact that by far 
the greatest part of new housing in Canada 
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was 
industry without “direct or indirect participa- 
tion by Government.” 

Regarding the prospects for housing in 1947 
Mr. Howe stated that a substantial proportion 


being produced by the construction 


of the year’s program would be formed from a’ 


carryover of 40,280 units started but unfinished 
in 1946. . 

A greater supply of materials and’ financing 
facilities capable of meeting the demands of a 
greatly increased housing program engendered 
confidence that residential construction in 
1947 would “exceed by a fairly wide margin, 
the completions in 1946,’ Mr. Howe declared. 

Some of the measures to be introduced to 
facilitate increased construction of rental 
housing were outlined by Mr. Howe as follows: 

Accelerated depreciation, at twice the pres- 
ent rate to new owners of rental housing to 
compensate for increased construction costs; 

Longer amortization periods for loans 
received under the National Housing Act; and 

Extension ‘of material priorities in the con- 
struction of approved rental housing. 

“These aids and stimulations will be 
applicable to the types of rental housing 
approved by the Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation. We think it would be most 
inappropriate to offer these advantages to 
apartment houses with units renting at, say 
$150 a month. The criterion for approved 
rental housing units will be:— 

(1) rentals under $70 per month, based on 
a standard 4-room unit, 

(2) veterans’ preference for occupancy of 
completed units, 

(3) an average of at least 2 bedrooms per 
unit. 

The priority assistance and the accelerated 
depreciation will be available not only to 
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approved rental units financed under the 
National Housing Act, but also to those 


financed by conventional mortgage loans, and 
those which represent a full capital invest- 
ment by the owner.” 

Turning to the question of clearing “raw” 
land for residential building purposes, Mr. 
Howe said he favoured the use of the facilities 
of the lending institutions to assemble land for 
residential purposes. “We will propose an 
amendment to the National Housing Act,” he 
said, “to allow the life insurance companies to 
acquire and develop ‘raw’ land. Funds so 
invested by companies will be guaranteed by 
the Dominion and the income on such invest- 
ments will be limited to a low interest rate.” 

Mr. Howe declared further that the Domin- 
ion Government was favourable to helping 
slum clearance, through the reconversion of 
inside land, provided the number of family 
units now residing in the given area was small. 

No major changes in federal housing policy 
were being planned, Mr. Howe reported, and 
refusal to allow demolition of residential units 
and provision of emergency shelter will be 
continued. 

In conclusion Mr. Howe said: Indications 
are that 1947 will be the largest year of new 
housing in the Dominion’s history. More 
materials are available, the house building 
industry can handle increased volume, and 
such aids from the Government as may be 
necessary are readily available. We all know 
that there is a housing shortage, and it cannot 
be made good immediately. War production 
reached a peak after two or three years, so, in 
the same way, we can look for an ever increas- 
ing level of accomplishment in our efforts to 
meet the housing needs of the Canadian 
people.” 


Industrial Relations in the Canadian Coal Industry 


Conditions of Miners Reviewed by Royal Commission 


()N January 31 the Report of the Royal 

Commission on Coal, appointed in 
October, 1944, to inquire into the problems 
of the coal industry in Canada, was tabled in 
the House of Commons. 

The Report is a comprehensive, 663-page 
study of the industry, dealing with its history, 
methods of production and distribution, indus- 
trial relations, problems of finance, transporta- 
tion and markets, products and by-products, 
and its relationship with government. The 
Report concludes with two sets of recom- 
mendations, the first signed by the chairman, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll, 
Halifax, and the Honourable Mr. Justice C. C. 


McLaurin, Calgary, and the second signed by 
the third member of the Commission, Mr. 
Angus J. Morrison, Calgary, Secretary- 
Treasurer of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America. 

Of particular interest to readers of the 
Lasour GAZETTE is a chapter entitled Indus- 
trial Relations, which deals with the miners, 
the conditions under which they live and 
work and the human side of a number of 
technical problems, as well as with the rela- 
tions of the miners with their employers. 

The following article contains a summary 
of this chapter! and of the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. 


Industrial Relations 


“About 25,000 men earn their living in 
Canada getting coal out of the ground and 
started on its way to market,” the Report 
states. “About half of them are in Nova 
Scotia, a third in Alberta, and the balance in 
British Columbia, New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan. Ninety-five per cent of the 
mine workers belong to the United Mine 
Workers of America and there are a few 
small independent unions at individual mines. 

“These men work for some 350 operators, 
of whom in 1944, 196 were in Alberta, 89 in 
Saskatchewan, 26 in British Columbia, 19 in 
New Brunswick and 19 in Nova Scotia. The 
number of bargaining units on the employers’ 
side is however considerably smaller than 
these figures would indicate, as in the major 
areas the operators are associated for various 
purposes including collective bargaining. 

“Substantial differences stand out as 
between coal mining in eastern and in 
western Canada. The nature of the coal 
deposits, the organization of mining, back- 
grounds of the miners and the histories of 
industrial relations are all different. The 
people of the mining communities in the two 
regions, and the mine operators, have different 
attitudes to similar problems. Even in the 
United Mine Workers of America, which 
might at first sight appear to be one standard- 
izing element in the industry, substantial 
differences exist between East and West. 
District 26 (Maritime Provinces) and District 
18 (Western Canada) both subscribe to the 
general constitution of the UMWA. They 
are otherwise completely independent of one 
another, and their policies and _ attitudes 


diverge substantially. For instance, District 
26 urged nationalization before this Commis- 
sion as the only solution to the problem of 
the coal miners in that area; District 18 
approved maintenance of the private owner- 
ship of coal mining operations, and stated 
its general satisfaction with existing industrial 
relations. 

“Part of the difference in the attitudes of 
the miners is a difference of background,” the 
Report continues, pointing out that the 
Maritime miners are mostly descendants of 
British settlers of the 18th and 19th centuries, 
whereas the western mining population “does 
not have the long community traditions, the 
similarity of background or the same degree 
of attachment to locality that characterize the 
Maritime mining areas.” 

This fact, which also implies that Nova 
Scotia miners are more likely than western 
miners to have family ties, helps to explain 
“why the Maritime miner appears to be more 
reluctant than his western counterpart to leave 
his own immediate district in search of other 
employment.” 

Union Organization 


The Report points out that “the long and 
troubled history of collective organization of 
mine workers in Canada affects present labour- 
management relationships. Members of the 
UMWA face current issues conscious of the 
struggles and dissensions which have endan- 





1 The December issue of the Lasour Gazetre (pp. 
1692-1707) contains an article entitled Collective 
Agreements in the Coal Mining Industry in Canada, 
September, 1946. See also pp. 362-5 of this issue. 
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gered their union in the past. Management 
remembers by what steps the union grew. 
Contract negotiations and daily relations alike 
are influenced by the past.” 

The first coal miners’ union in Canada was 
formed in 1879 at Springhill, Nova Scotia, 
when the employees of the Cumberland Rail- 
way and Coal Company organized the Pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Association to resist a 
proposed wage cut. 

The Report outlines the history of subse- 
quent labour organization in the industry, of 
the entry of the United Mine Workers of 
America into western Canada (District 18) in 
1903 and into Nova Scotia (District 26) in 
1908. It describes wage negotiations, strikes, 
union rivalries and internal union troubles. 

The UMWA has been dominant in the 
Maritimes since 1919, and in western Canada 
since 1936. Its position is now such that it 
“is recognized by the operators as the bargain- 
ing agent of the employees of all but a very 
few coal mines in Canada.” 

After describing the organization of the two 
Canadian Districts and of the UMWA gener- 
ally, the Report makes the following observa- 
tions concerning the relationship between the 
Canadian Districts and the Union as a whole: 

“The question is often asked whether the 
Canadian Districts draw from the Interna- 
tional organization benefits proportionate to 
the dues they pay. The International Union 


may, by agreement, finance all or a part of’ 


the cost of a strike which is beyond the 
capacity of the District and local treasuries, 
and may also contribute to the cost of 
organizing in non-union fields. In District 18 
the experience has been that the Interna- 
tional Union has paid out in strike benefits 
and in organizing costs more than it has 
received from the District in dues. District 
26 has had no approved district-wide strike 
since 1925, and has drawn no money from the 
International for that purpose in recent years; 
the earlier situation was much different 
and substantial strike benefits were received. 
Financial assistance of other varieties has, 
however, been given District 26 by the Inter- 
national from time to time. 

“In Canada, each District organization 
negotiates the wage contracts for its member 
locals with the operators or operators’ asso- 
clations as the case may be, and is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the contracts by 
the union members. Both are independent of 
‘the International in negotiations except for 
requiring its prior approval for a strike which 
‘will require financing from the International 
‘funds. 

“The International Executive, however, does 
accept responsibility for the maintenance of 
tthe contract: it will be recalled that when 
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District 26 struck in. 1923 in breach of its 
contract, and withdrew the maintenance men 
from the mines, the International President 
removed the District Executive from office and 
installed a provisional executive to maintain 
the contract. The International President also 
attempted to end the slow-down in the Cape 
Breton mines in 1941. In District 18, the fact 
that the District officers are appointed by the 
International Executive means in effect that 
the International considers itself responsible 
for District policies, as regards maintenance of 
contracts and all other matters... 

“The Canadian Districts of the UMWA 
are at present afhlhated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, the policies of which are 
framed by its Canadian members although it 
has an affiliation with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations in the United States. In 
the United States the UMWA recently 
renewed its affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor, after having left it some 
years ago and taken a prominent part in the 
development of the CIO.” 


Labour Laws 


“Government activity, Dominion and pro- - 
vincial, has in peacetime affected the Cana- 
dian coal miner in his work in three major 
respects: 1t has provided by legislation for ‘his 
maximum hours of work, his safety and _ his 
compensation in case of accident; it has pro- 
vided machinery for conciliation of his disputes 
with his employer; and it has provided 
machinery to facilitate collective bargaining 
with his employer. Working conditions, 
safety and workmen’s compensation are the 
responsibility of the provincial governments, 
and both Federal and provincial legislation 
has from time to time provided conciliation 
and collective bargaining facilities.” 

Provincial legislation has established mini- 
mum ages and maximum hours of work. 
“Provisions for the health and safety of miners 
have been added from time to time, and are 
now fairly uniform in substance. These safety 
laws establish definite qualifications for employ- 
ment in Jobs involving the safety of others, 
and regulate such matters as standards of 
ventilation; use of electric power, explosives 
and safety lamps; standards of timbering; 
provision of rescue and first-aid equipment; 
and investigation and reporting of accidents.” 
Workmen’s compensation laws provide com- 
pensation for accidents and certain occupa- 
tional diseases. 


Working Conditions 


“Most Canadian coal is mined underground, 
although in 1945 about 16 per cent of it came 
from stripping. There were in 1945 about 
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19,000 underground workers among the 25,000 
men employed in and around the mines. 
Approximately 5,000 men were working in the 
various surface operations required to keep the 
underground mines operating, and the remain- 
ing 1,000 were engaged in stripping operations. 

“Only about 8,000 men were actually work- 
ing at the face. These face workers, some- 
times called the producers, are the front line 
troops of coal production. All the other men 
around the mine are engaged in preparing and 
maintaining the shafts and tunnels by which 
the coal is approached and hauled away, in 
supplying air and power for the men at the 
face and those behind them, in preparing and 
maintaining the transportation system for 
conveying the coal to the surface, and in 
cleaning, sizing and shipping the coal at the 
surface.” 

The Report describes two systems of mining 
at the face, “room-and-pillar” and “longwall”’ 
mining. “In the older system of ‘room-and- 
pillar’ mining, in each two or three man team 
the members are highly dependent. on each 
other, but the team as a whole is highly inde- 
pendent of other teams. The pace at which the 
team works and the way it does its work is 
largely a matter for its members to decide for 
themselves. Within the general wage rate 
structure they themselves determine how much 
they earn, for they are paid according to the 
tonnage they load out. Subject to super- 
vision, they protect or risk their own lives, by 
the degree of skill and care with which they 
timber their workplace and do their work at 
the face, where the greatest number of mining 
accidents occur. These men develop a strong 
sense of independence and self-reliance.” 

The Report points out, however, that in 
recent years “the development of efficient coal 
cutting and loading machinery has made 
possible a substantial increase in the produc- 
tivity of miners. A high degree of teamwork 
is essential to the success of mechanized 
mining, and particularly mechanized longwall 
mining. If one or two men on a thirty-man 
mechanized longwall team are absent, the 
whole team may be unable to complete its 
scheduled work; if a team on one shift does 
not complete its work, the succeeding shifts 
may be disrupted. Mechanization, which if 
successful makes possible higher wages for 
lighter work, requires substitution of a high 
degree of discipline for the old pioneer 
individualism, and the miners sometimes find 
the transition difficult. This problem of 
teamwork in longwall mining even where the 
operation is not fully mechanized is one of 
the causes of the present low productivity in 
Cape Breton, where the work of a shift is 
often disrupted by the absence of a few key 
men from large longwall teams. In Alberta 
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on the other hand the absence of any one 
man usually affects much fewer fellow workers, 
because of the room-and-pillar system there 
prevalent.” The Report points out that in 
this stance “modern technology is in con- 
flict with the traditional habits of the miner, 
and the conflict has an important bearing on 
the conduct of the industry.” 


Hazards of Coal Mining 

The Report declares that the rate of acci- 
dental death among coal miners “is higher 
than in any other occupation of similar size 
and nature, more than three times that for all 
Canadian males aged 20 to 64 years... The 
mortality rate of coal miners in Canada from 
causes other than accident is also somewhat 
above that of the general male population, 
although lower than that of metal miners. 
Coal miners appear to be more subject to 
pneumonia and bronchitis than the genera! 
population, but tuberculosis of the lungs is 
relatively low.” 

An average of 68 men have been killed by 
accident in Canadian coal mines in each of 
the last twenty-four years. The ratio of 
fatalities per million man hours worked, how- 
ever, has been declining, being 1-64 for the 
ten-year period ending in 1981 and 1-17 for 
the ten-year period ending in 1945. 

“The Canadian fatality rate per million man 
hours has in most years been lower than the 


- United States rate but higher than the United 


Kingdom rate. In U.S. bituminous mines the 
rate has ranged in the last twenty-four years 
between 2:23 in 1924 and 1-23 in 1945, with 
a fairly steady downward trend. In the six 
years 1938-19438, the U.K. rate ranged between 
0-58 and 0:45.” 


Pay Basis ; 

“The men at the face, whether on longwall 
or room-and-pillar mining, are customarily 
paid in Canada on the basis of the weight or 
measure of the coal they win from the face 
and load onto conveyers or cars. This pay 
basis is known as the contract system: the 
miners contract with the operators to dig coal 
for so much per ton or per yard of coal mined. 
The other men, engaged in maintenance, 
development and haulage worky are customarily 
paid a fixed sum per shift or day: This is 
known as the datal basis. In United States 
mines, producers on mechanized mining teams 
are paid on the datal basis, as are the rela- 
tively few mechanized loading teams in opera- 
tion in Western Canada. 

“The contract basis becomes extremely com- 
plicated, by reason of special allowances in 
addition to the basic rate per ton or yard. 
For taking out rock, for working in places 
made difficult or unusually uncomfortable by 
water or by a steep pitch in the coal seam,. 
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for timbering, for pushing mine cars a distance 
greater than normal, and for many other 
things, the miner may be paid a bonus either 
per ton or per shift. ... These allowances 
and special payments complicate tremendously 
the calculations and recording of the miners’ 
earnings, and _ provide fertile ground for 
disputes. 

“The contract rates are customarily designed 
to enable a miner who does a good day’s work 
to earn more for that day than all but a few 
highly trained specialists among the men paid 
on the datal basis. How much more the con- 
tract miner earns depends primarily on the 
amount of effort he puts into the job, but also 
of course upon the physical conditions of his 
work place and upon the adequacy of the 
mine cars and supplies made available to him. 
It is in an attempt to compensate for the 
inequalities in the physical conditions of the 
various work places, and for non-productive 
work which the miner is required to do, that 
the above-mentioned special allowances have 
grown up. 

“Jobs paid at contract rates are normally 
sought after because of the better earnings. 
They are the jobs which demand the most 
skill. A ‘typical’ history of a fully qualified 
miner working at the face might be that he 
started as a boy in a surface job (September, 
1946, rate in Cape Breton, $4.74 per day, in 
western bituminous mines, $5.07), worked 
around at various surface jobs for a few 
years (September, 1946, rates in Cape Breton, 
$5.84-$7.86 per day, in western bituminous 
mines, $6.67-$8.11), then did underground datal 
work for a few years (September, 1946, rates 
in Cape Breton, $5.84-$6.96, in western bitum- 
inous mines, $6.67-$9.77). While working 
underground he would have taken his miners’ 
examinations, which are conducted by pro- 
vincial authorities. As a first class miner, he 
could be given charge of a working face when 
a vacancy arose. Having received his miner’s 
certificate, our ‘typical’ miner is eligible for 
contract work at the face. The opportunity 
for such work may come soon or very slowly, 
depending on conditions in the industry. 
Average earnings of contract miners for a 
day’s work, as reported by the Department of 
Labour, were, in 1944, slightly over $9 in Cape 
Breton; between $10 and $11 in Alberta. 

“The rates quoted above are wartime rates, 
representing all-time peaks for the areas to 
which they apply; but the description of the 
miner’s career must be qualified as regards the 
war period, when a shortage of face workers 
‘led to special measures to speed up the 
progress of the worker to the face. In Nova 
Scotia, for instance, a man may now receive 
a certificate of competency as a miner after 
six months’ intensive training as an apprentice.” 
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Seasonal Variations in Employment 


The Report emphasizes that daily earnings 
“are not a good index of the income of coal 
miners,” since the industry has always been a 
highly seasonal one in Canada. 

“The men seasonally unemployed must 
either seek employment in other industry, or 
live on whatever savings or unemployment 
insurance credits they have been able to 
accumulate. In Alberta, farm work has been 
the traditional alternative employment for 
seasonally unemployed coal miners, and the 
same is true to a greater extent in Saskat- 
chewan. This alternative is, however, difficult 
for the man in the western bituminous and 
some of the sub-bituminous mines, for whom 
farm employment generally means migration 
to a different area whenever he is laid off at 
the mines. In the Maritimes, and particu- 
larly in Cape Breton, alternative employment 
is usually scarce.” 


Social Environment 


“Housing in coal mining communities has 
a bad reputation, but, except as to Nova 
Scotia, it is difficult to evaluate this reputa- 
tion.” Referring to the system of company 
houses which has been in effect in both 
eastern and western areas, the Report com- 
ments: “Naturally the quality of company 
housing varied according to the resources of 
the operator and also according to his policies. 
In some of the western mining camps the 
bunkhouse was long the principal form of 
housing. In some other areas, Cape Breton 
for one, some houses whith were roomy, 
solid, and modern in their time were built. 
Whatever the standards, the mere fact that 
the houses were owned by the employer has 
tended to cause a feeling of insecurity and 
resentment among the tenant-employees, a 
sense that their lives were dominated in every 
respect by ‘the company’. Many operators, 
realizing the strength of this sentiment, are 
taking steps to discontinue the practice of 
building company houses; some are gradually 
selling the company houses to their employees 
at reasonable prices. 

“However ... it is not reasonable to expect 
that in remote communities, or at mines which 
are not assured of long life, or’in areas where 
employment is irregular, adequate housing will 
be provided in the future any more than in 
the past by the miners themselves.” 

The Report notes that some of the western 
mining operators have been negotiating with 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion under a recent amendment to the 
National Housing Act which makes provision 
for direct loans to mine operators to assist 
them to provide housing for employees. 
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The Report states that “the abuses which 
once characterized some closed towns have 
largely been done away with through pro- 
vincial government action and_ collective 
bargaining.” 


Pensions and Welfare 


Company-financed pension plans at two 
eastern collieries are noted in the Report as 
being the only pension schemes for coal miners 
in Canada. 

“Both District 18 and District 26 in their 
submissions to this Commission advocated an 
industry-wide pension plan to be financed by 
joint contributions from men, operators and 
government. A plan of this nature would 
assist in the recruitment of men in the indus- 
try by providing the sense of security which 
is lacking in the minds of the mine workers 
to-day. Moreover it might improve indus- 
trial relations in the industry, as the contri- 
butions of the operators would help to con- 
vince the miners: of the operators’ interest in 
their welfare. We are aware that there are 
difficulties in creating adequate pensions based 
on earnings when these fluctuate as widely as 
they do in the coal mining industry but these 
difficulties would not appear to be insuper- 
able. We are of the opinion that an imme- 
diate study should be made of the practic- 
ability of a three-way pension plan covering 
all mine workers and that every effort be 
made to implement such a scheme.” 

The Report notes that a welfare fund, 
financed by payment by the operators of three 
cents per ton of coal mined, is commencing 
operation in District 18, and that District 26 
has announced its intention to negotiate with 
the operators for the establishment of a similar 
fund. 

Mine Workers’ Living Standards 


In discussing the problem of maintaining 
and improving mine workers’ living standards, 
the report takes the view that average annual 
earnings provide a better indication of the 
situation than do wage rates. 

From the point of view of the industry, the 
report states, the significance of wartime wage 
increases is their effect on the cost structure. 
“Labour cost per ton as shown by some oper- 
ators more than doubled between 1939 and 
1944. The proportion of labour cost to total 
cost also increased somewhat, a typical ex- 
ample being from 58 per cent in the years 
1936-39 to 64 per cent in 1944. 

“Tt should be borne in mind that labour 
cost per ton is not affected by wage levels 
alone, but also by productivity, according to 
the general formula 
average daily earnings 
—___—__—_——_———— = ]abour cost per ton 
tons per man day 
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For example, recent wage increases in Nova 
Scotia, having been accompanied by decreases 
in productivity, have been followed by in- 
creases in labour costs per ton proportionately 
greater than the wage increases.” 

Coal mining wages advanced by 45 per cent 
between 19389 and 1945, as compared with a 
rise of 40 per cent in industry generally. 


Regularity of Employment 


“Steadiness of employment is of central im- 
portance to the miners’ living standards. It 
depends, however, upon regularity of demand 
for coal and upon technical problems of pro- 
duction and scheduling, which are matters 
beyond the scope of this chapter. They are 
also matters beyond the control of the miners, 
except to the degree to which their wage de- 
mands, their productivity and their contribu- 
tion to the industrial relations of the industry 
affect the cost structure and the reliability of 
the industry in relation to competing coal and 
other fuels. 


“A full working year for a mine worker, on 
the basis of the 5-day week and 52-week year 
requested by the miners, would be 260 days, 
less statutory holidays; absences from work 
for good reasons would probably bring the 
average somewhat below 250 days. If a less 
hopeful view is taken, and some seasonal in- 
activity is considered inevitable because of the 
seasonal nature of demands for coal, 200 days 
of work per year might be taken as a rough 
standard of what the average miner could 
reasonably expect in peacetime. During the 
war years many mines have been working more 
than 260 days... 

“Tn 1931 only 18 per cent of Canadian coal 
mine workers worked 200 shifts or more; in 
1936 there were only 42 per cent who had this 
much work, and in 1939 only 44 per cent. This 
group included maintenance men, who work 
full time whether the mine is hoisting coal or 
not. During the war years the percentage 
working 200 or more shifts has increased 
rapidly, until in 1944, 50 per cent of the men 
worked between 200 and 300 shifts and a 
further 16 per cent worked 300 or more. 

“In 1931 almost a third of the men worked 
less than 100 shifts.” 


Annual Earnings 

“Since 1922, the first year for which such 
information is available, the average for 
Canada of annual earnings of coal mine work- 
ers from coal mining first exceeded $1,400 in 
1941, while in the five years 1931 to 1935 the 
average ran below $1,000 in each year, being 
just over $800 in 1983. In 14 of the 24 years 
covered the average was $1,200 or over... 
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“In 1931, 78 per cent of the coal mine 
workers in Canada were earning less than 
$1,000; in the Alberta ‘domestic’ coal fields 
the proportion was 86 per cent. At the same 
time men earning $1,500 and over numbered 
only 2 per cent of the Nova Scotia total and 
of the Alberta ‘domestic’ coal fields total, and 
ranged up to 10 per cent in the western 
‘steam’ coal fields. 

“By 1944 the picture had changed radically... 
A third of the mine workers in Canada were 
earning over $2.000.” 

“It is important to remember that the recent 
years represent an all-time peak in the earn- 
ings of coal miners. Up until 1939 more than 
half of the mine workers in Canada were earn- 
ing less than $1,000 per year from coal mining, 
and until 1944 over half of them were earning 
less than $1,500. The proportion of one-third 
earning over $2,000 in 1944 is an event which 
has not previously occurred. High wage rates 
were fundamental to it, but even if high wage 
rates are maintained, the coal mines in general 
must work nearly full time in order to main- 
tain this level of annual earnings. The real 
problem, once again, is regularity of work. 

“On the other hand, the earnings pattern 
during-the war years did not reflect the maxi- 
mum available earnings . .. There was an 
increase in absenteeism and labour turnover 
during the war, for a number of reasons. Had 
the men worked every available day, as they 
did during the 1930’s, a larger proportion of 
them would have appeared in the higher earn- 
ings brackets.” 

Average earnings in coal mining were found 
by the Commissioners to have been lower than 
average earnings in other comparable in- 
dustries in all the years studied before 1944, 
by which year parity had been achieved in 
some cases. 

The following table, taken from the Report, 
give data on index numbers of wage rates, 
annual earnings, and the cost of living. 
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Productivity 


The Report contains an important discus- 
sion of productivity in the coal industry. 

“Productivity, measured by the average 
number of tons of coal produced per day per 
man employed, or tons per man-day, is the 
common yardstick of the efficiency of coal 
mining operations, because production per 
man-day at any given wage level determines 
labour cost per ton; labour cost is in Cana- 
dian mines from 50 to 65 per cent of total 
cost per ton; and cost per ton in relation to 
price levels determines whether the operation 
prospers or collapses. For the same reasons, 
it 1s a principal determinant of the wage 
rates and regularity of employment of the 
mine workers. 

“Productivity is affected directly by the 
physical characteristics of the coal fields, by 
the equipment employed, by the efficiency of 
management and of engineering methods.” 

(In this connection the following extract 
from the majority recommendations is rele- 
vant. “The principal operators in Nova 
Scotia propose extended mechanization and 
predict that in many mines it will raise 
productivity above the pre-war level. The 
proposed improvements are overdue.”) 

“Productivity is also directly affected by 
the efficiency and attitude of the miners Oi 
is to this aspect of productivity only that 
this section is devoted. It deals with the 
ways in which the mine workers affect pro- 
ductivity, and with the importance of 
productivity to the mine workers. Produc- 
tivity in net tons per man-day in Canadian 
coal fields for selected years is shown below: 


1939 1945 
INOW Se HOOT Yeo ck a. ee ote, 2.04. .1.D8 
New-Brunswick «i... ... <4 1. see ley 
Saskatchewam... 20 ss... ck. 5.85 12.07 
Alberta— 
“Steam” Coal Fields...... 5.70 aol 
“Domestic” Coal Fields... 3.46 3.93 
Vancouver Island .......... 1.84 1.89 


Index of Index of 








Wage Average ret . 
Rates Annual Living 
in Earnings (Ge eral) 
Coal in Coal note 
Mining Mining 
ARE IRe COLE SRE 116-7 133-2 120-7 
BOSC SH anh i aA caterees 99-6 132-0 121-7 
Be 3c Ce 95-5 76°5 94-4 
«AREER Ye ALO De. 102-9 106-6 101-5 
leg ties Mee eae MM oe 116-4 150-0 117-0 
SUA MPO - MEN keeled te 149-6* 192-9* 119-5 


SSS ec a a EE ae a a | 


1935-1939 Average=100. 
*Preliminary. 
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“In the United States bituminous coal 
fields, where productivity is generally higher 
than in Canadian fields, principally because 
of more advantageous physical conditions and 
a higher degree of mechanization, overall 
productivity from underground and stripping 
operations was 5.25 tons per man-day in 1939 
and 5.67 in 1944. More than half of the 
United States coal which competes in the 
central Canadian market comes from States 
averaging 5.08 to 6.77 tons per man-day in 
1944. Productivity in the United States 
anthracite fields was 2.79 tons per man-day 
in both 1939 and 1944. In the United 
Kingdom productivity is lower than in 
Canada, 1.27 net tons per man-day in 1939 
and 1.13 in the second quarter of 1944. 


“The principal factors affecting productivity 
in which the mine workers are closely 
involved are the composition and balance of 
the labour force, methods of training and 
recruitment, absenteeism, and the state of 
labour-management relations.” 


Composition and Balance of Labour Force 


The Report makes reference to the increas- 
ing proportion of older men in the mining 
labour force: “Whereas in 1931 the propor- 
tion of mine workers over 45 was 29 per cent 
in Nova Scotia and 28 per cent in Alberta, in 
1941 it was 37 per cent in Nova Scotia and 
46 per cent in Alberta. There is reason to 
believe that the increase in the proportion of 
older men has continued since 1941, and 
indeed was accelerated during the war years. 
Heavy enlistments drained off in the earlier 
war years the most physically fit miners. 
Physically fit young men did not come into 
coal mining at a normal pace, partly because 
of enlistments and partly because of other 
employment opportunities. Men who would 
normally have retired stayed on during the 
war years. It seems reasonable to infer that 
with this increase in average age and with- 
drawal of a large proportion of men eligible 
for military service, the physical capacity of 
the mine labour force was lower than before 
the war.” 


During the war there also developed a- 


shortage of certificated miners and a conse- 
quent imbalance in the labour force. “This 
shortage resulted in a reduction in the volume 
of coal produced at the working faces, even 
though production per face worker was rea- 
sonably well maintained in most mines. The 
result was that the force of datal workers 
necessary to operate the mines, which for 
technical reasons could not be contracted 
proportionately to the shrinkage in the face 
worker force, did not have made available to 
it the volume of coal which it could have 
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handled. In consequence there was a decrease 
in overall productivity in areas where this 
imbalance was marked. , 

“It was most striking in Nova Scotia, 
where productivity declined by a_ third 
between 1939 and 1945. In other major areas 
productivity had by 1945 been restored to the 
1939 or a higher level. In Nova Scotia, the 
proportion of face workers to total workers 
was 81 per cent in 1939, fell to 23 per cent 
in 19438, and 22 per cent in 1944. The 
Dominion Coal Company’s overall produc- 
tivity fell from 2.7 tons per man-day in 1939 
to 1.6 in 1945, or 41 per cent, while the pro- 
ductivity of face workers fell from 7.6 to 5.7 
tons per man-day, or 25 per cent. In 1945 
the Company’s total labour force was 95 per 
cent of the 1939 number, while the face 
workers were only 75 per cent of the 1939 
number. By October, 1946, the non-producer 
force was 10 per cent larger than in 1939, 
while the face worker force was still only 86 
per cent of the 1939 force. 

“The reasons for this imbalance and its 
continuation after the war are not entirely 
clear...” 

Enlistments were heavy among face workers, 
who are harder to replace than other mine 
workers owing to the need for training. Also, 
work at the face “is sufficiently arduous to 
require physically fit men, i.e., the same group 
from which the Armed Forces were recruiting 
during the war. A further explanation given 
is that a full maintenance staff is required to 
operate a mine whether there is a full crew 
at every working face or not, and that while 
it was possible to recruit enough men for main- 
tenance, the new men assigned to the mines 


were so inefficient that more than the normal. 


complement were required to do the work.” 
During the war a number of expedients 
were tried by government agencies and by 
operators in attempts to improve the balance. 
A special factor which applied in Nova Scotia 
was the reluctance of datal workers to move 
to the face. “The primary reason .. . appears 
to have been the lack of sufficient money 
incentive,” which in turn resulted, among 
other things, from the narrowing of the differ- 
ential between the pay of datal workers and 
that of mine workers, and from the attitude 
of the men towards income tax. “This had 
a more important bearing on absenteeism, but 


‘some men considered the net increase in their 


earnings after taxation, which would result 
from their transfer to face work, not worth 
the extra effort, responsibility, and danger 
involved. This factor was operative in all 
coal mining areas, but may have been partic- 
ularly marked in Nova Scotia because of the 
decreased differential between datal and con- 
tract pay.” 
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Training and Recruitment 


The virtual cessation of immigration and 
the reluctance of young men to enter coal 
mining should, the Commission feels, be 
counterbalanced by making mine work more 
attractive, through training and promotional 
opportunities and through increased 
mechanization. 


Absenteeism 


Absenteeism was reported to have increased 
substantially during the war. “At the 
Dominion Coal Company, which commenced 
detailed records in 1943, absenteeism for the 
whole labour force increased from 19 per cent 
in 1943 to 28 per cent in the first nine months 
of 1946. 


“There were a number of reasons for this 
wartime increase. Perhaps the most important 
was that the earning power of the miners 
increased beyond their money demands. 
Before the war, because of intermittent 
unemployment and relatively low wage rates, 
the miners became accustomed to a low 
standard of expenditure. During the war, 
increased earnings combined with scarcity of 
consumer goods appear to have produced, at 
least in some cases, a belief that enough 
money could be earned during three or four 
days to supply all the miners’ needs for a 
week. The miners were buying leisure. This 
attitude was easier to adopt because the men 
knew that they ran little risk of discharge 
for absenteeism during the acute shortage of 
mine workers. 

“A related factor was the increasingly high 
rate of income tax during the war years. This 
is a point which is difficult to establish, but 
some specific examples made available to the 
Commission support the statement generally 
made by reliable observers that the individual 
miner gauges very closely the proportion of 
each dollar which is taken in tax, and stops 
work at the point where he feels the addi- 
tional income retained is not worth the addi- 
tional work required to earn it. Considera- 
tions of patriotism in many cases and desire 
to earn additional money even at reduced net 
rates in other cases have of course modified 
this attitude. : 

“In Nova Scotia absenteeism had more 
serious effects than elsewhere, because of the 
prevalence of longwall mining, in which the 
absence of a few key men may disrupt the 
work of a whole shift, all the haulage and other 
supporting staff as well as the face crews. In 
the room-and-pillar mining prevalent else- 
where in Canada, a number of rooms may be 
idle through absenteeism, but the balance of 
the men can produce, although the supporting 
crew may not be working at full capacity.” 
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Employer-Employee Relations 


The Chapter on Industrial Relations con- 
cludes with a discussion of employer-employee 
relations in the industry. : 

These relations, the Report states, “are a 
matter of emotion as much as a matter of fact: 
they vary from time to time and from place 
to place, depending upon factors of human 
personality as much as upon logic and factual 
circumstances. In one sense the other two 
main problems, living standards and product- 
ivity, are aspects of the problem of achieving 
co-operation, for there are no more important 
determinants of the nature of relations be- 
tween men and management than the trend of 
earnings of the men and the trend of product- 
ivity of the industry. Also important in deter- 
mining the state of relations at any given time 
are the history of past relationships and what 
the men and management each believe to be 
the present attitude and degree of efficiency of 
the other in the mutual enterprise.” 

The Report reviews the strikes and work 
stoppages which have frequently marked 
relations in the past. 

“Cause of the strikes, as recorded by the 
Department of Labour, were wages, hours, 
working conditions and related questions in 
499 of the total of 761 strikes. Strikes over 
questions of union recognition, security and 
related matters numbered 262, and time loss 
involved in them amounted to only; 19 per 
cent of the total time loss in the industry. 
This reflects the fact that the general principles 
of union recognition and collective bargaining 
have been accepted in most coal mining fields 
in Canada for many years, and that coal min- 
ing labour organization has been relatively free 
of jurisdictional disputes. Strikes in this 
industry have been mainly of two kinds: Dis- 
trict-wide strikes arising from breakdown of 
contract negotiations, and local stoppages in 
breach of existing agreements. Since the 
1920’s the former variety of strike has become 
less frequent and the latter more frequent. 
Strikes during the early 1920’s were usually 
undertaken to prevent wage reductions and 
were in both eastern and western Canada of a 
District-wide nature. In recent years most 
work stoppages have been caused by local 
grievances arising out of existing agreements, 
rather than by failure to reach agreement with 
the employers on District-wide questions con- 
cerning the wage schedules and similar funda- 
mental matters. This applies particularly to 
‘Nova Scotia. 

“Many of these small local stoppages have 
been the result of the impatience of the men 
with the normal procedures for settling griev- 
ances. In both District 26 and District 18 
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the contracts between the miners’ union and 
the operators set forth elaborate machinery 
“by which a grievance may be negotiated at 
“sueceeding levels of authority and finally sub- 
‘omitted to arbitration. Often the men in the 
‘locals affected by the grievance in question 
~walk off the job for a few days without waiting 
“for the grievance machinery to operate. Local 
stoppages sometimes occur for reasons which 
‘to the bystander seem frivolous, or even irrele- 
mant to collective bargaining within the 
industry.” = 
In regard to Dominion and Provincial con- 
ciliation machinery the Report observes: 
“There is much to suggest that, so far as they 
rely chiefly on mere delay and the influence 
of public opinion, such measures are inade- 
quate deterrents, particularly where the finan- 
cial reserves of both parties are considerable.” 
Difficulties also exist in regard to com- 
pulsory arbitration or prohibitive legislation 
as a means of eliminating strikes. The Report 
cites arguments for and against the union shop 
as a means of strengthening the union’s hand 
in dealing with unauthorized work stoppages. 
In concluding the chapter the Commissioners 
remark that “much that makes up the pattern 
of industrial relations is intangible. 
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“Tn the coal industry the attitude of man- 
agement and labour to each other varies in 
one area from another. Responsible leader- 
ship is essential with both management and 
labour. District 18 and management have 
shown a willingness and capacity to negotiate 
with one another effectively. In that District, 
though the operators have expressed a desire 
for greater union responsibility in the main- 
tenance of contracts, they nevertheless fully 
recognize the position of labour in relation to 
the industry. In the course of our sittings the 
largest Nova Scotia mining company displayed 
some lack of understanding in its attitude to- 
ward labour, submitting a brief on privileges 
enjoyed by its employees, and listing among 
them such things as collective bargaining, the 
check-off and the right of re-employment of 
employees who entered the Armed Services, 
all of which were guaranteed the mine workers 
by statute. On the other hand, work stop- 
pages and other aspects herein reviewed indi- 
cate that this Company is entitled to a more 
responsible attitude on the part of the union. 
In Nova Scotia, the prosperity of the industry 
more than ever before is dependent upon a 
maximum of co-operation between manage- 
ment and labour, and progressive leadership 
by each is essential.” 


Recommendations 


Throughout the Report the Commissioners 
make occasional recommendations on specific 
points. A separate chapter contains a sum- 
ming up of recommendations on general over- 
all coal policy. 


Both the majority and minority sets of 
recommendations reject nationalization as a 
solution to the problems of the industry, but 
recommend the establishment of a statutory 
hoard with research and advisory functions. 


Both advocate transportation subventions as 
a means of aiding the industry in finding mar- 
kets, and both favour the eventual elimination 
of production subsidies. Both urge the exten- 
sion of mechanization. 


Among the special points made in the 
majority recommendations are that self-suffi- 
ciency in regard to coal production in Canada 
while physically possible would be too ex- 


pensive to be practicable; and that the present 
tariff, combined with transportation subven- 
tions, should provide a sufficient measure of 
assistance to the industry. 

Commissioners Carroll and Morrison both 
recommend the maintenance of production 
subsidies in the Cape Breton mines for an 
interim period following the abolition of price 
control. 

Among the minority recommendations are 
suggestions for local adjustments “to assist in 
marketing coal from specific areas and to 
minimize such factors as seasonal fluctuations 
in activity;” a reduction of customs duties on 
mining machinery and supplies; immediate 
action by provincial governments to eliminate 
“closed camps”; and the institution of retire- 
ment pension plans for coal mine workers, 
financed jointly by operators, men and 
government. 


National Income in Canada 


e national product and gross national 
expenditure in 1946 were at a level of 
$11,129 million in comparison with $11,478 
million in 1945, according to a study prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
1946 estimates are preliminary as are the 1945 
estimates but the latter have been revised 


terms as is indicated by the rise of 4-8 per 
cent in the index of wholesale prices and 3:4 
per cent in the cost of living index from 1945 
to 1946. 

Net national income in 1946 was $9,212 
million as compared with $9,587 million in 
1945. Civilian salaries and wages increased by 


$247 million while military pay and allowances 
decreased by $817 million. The main com- 


since their first publication. The moderate 
decline in the money totals is larger in real 


TABLE I—NET NATIONAL INCOME AT FACTOR COST AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT 
MARKET PRICES, 1938-1946 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Se f 


Item Revised 











No. od 1938 | 1939 | 1941 | 1944 | Prelim, | Prelim 
1946, 
1945 
1 |Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income............ 2,449 | 2,540] 3,529 | 4,969 4,865 Deli2” 
2 {Military pay and allowances.................ccccccceccccecce 9 32 386 1,068 1.432, 315 
a pirevestment income core). eee, Ee ee tk at 692 782 1,518 1,785 1,916 1,776: 
4 |Net income of individual enterprise, agriculture and other.... 790 867 1,081 1, 863 1,674 2,009» 
5 |Net National Income at Factor Cost (1) + (2) + (3) + (4).. 9,212: 
Gm | Inchirect taxes leessulsidies: 5 $20. 8 PO PP. os caccisa caves ce 646 743 | 1,062} 1,125 1,006 1,287 
7 {Depreciation allowances and similar business costs........... 504 528 684 771 711 756 
8 |Residual error of estimate for reconciliation with Table II, 
1 OW Ee eee NON Oe ee ee AL Ak Sy eS? nh —15 + 3 +75 | +190 


+174 16 


11,771 11,478 11,129 


TABLE II—GROSS NATIONAL EXPENDITURE AT MARKET PRICES, 1938-1946 
(Millions of Dollars) 








Item Revised : 
No. — 1938 1939 1941 1944 | Prelim. ay 
1945 
1 Government expenditures— 
(a) War—goods and services, excluding Mutual Aid........ 37 75 | 1,209 | 3,336 1,816 
SR APOMED ML, OU A, aunt ol ts aioe doers abd dead Gd bo © ETL Oe PEE, EEL TE 961 1,041 
DISNon Wart OlOrO) Nee Oe SO pe! 682 703 665 764 850 
Gross investment at home— 
(ay Llane Otel POUIDMICNe >. Secs ot oe wire ks ooekt 505 490 842 657 823 
(b) Inventories—Wheat Board............cceccccceccecee. 88 94 —39 —7 —212 
SGADCIICL eAU bard ca bakin. cs ttt os OR EITE, «sks —55 215 280 —37 —166 
3 {Personal expenditure on consumers goods and services........ 3,700 | 3,799 | 4,956 | 6,268 6, 824 
*4 |Add current receipts from abroad for goods and services, ex- 
CHOMING MAMMAL eT CLOT ee eee ge. ee 1,363 1,452 | 2,464] 3,558 3,590 


5  |Deduct current expenditures abroad for goods and services... —1,261 |—1,331 |—1,967 |—3,539 | —2,914 


6 |Residual error of estimate for reconciliation with Table oF 


MOUICO DE ete ret Ona Noo eats Cae ian +16 —2 —75 —190 —174 
Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices (1) + (2) + 
r= (Oe 5) OC, AG, IRLIGOE at 5,075 5,495 8,335 | 11,771 11,478 





_ ._*In addition to the exclusion of Mutual Aid minor adjustments have been made in the figures of Current Receipts shown 
in ‘The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1926-1945”, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Page 47. 
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TABLE III—PERSONAL INCOME 
(Millions of Dollars) 





Item 





1 J|Net national income at factor Cost:...........0 cece eens 
Ams Lr ashen paysitents em cee «ae een mace tea eeern ee 


3 |Less Employer and employee contributions to social security 
ANG MAUSECIAl DCHSIOU MUM GS, ce esa sages secs ais aie 


4 |Less: Components of investment income not paid out to indi- 
WCAG so. Mesets, Pt cen ieee err see enna cease ere ee 


Revised 








1938 | 1939 | 1941 | 1944 | Prelim. | Prelim. 
1946 
1945 
aN 3,940 | 4,221 | 6,514] 9,685| 9,587] 9,212 
= 346.| 347| 3271 501 849 | 1,469 
—_ 48 53 96 173 179 198 
ee 265 |  344| 1,033 1 1,289 14g taht 
Bs re 3,973 | 4,171 | 5,712 | 8.7241 8,814] 9,172 





ponents of investment income were maintained 
at their 1945 levels. The decline of $140 mil- 
hon in total investment income is accounted 
for by two items, a decline in government 
trading profits and an increase in dividends 
paid abroad. Agriculture and other individual 
enterprise showed proportionate gains. 
While the national income declined in 1946 
personal income increased by $358 million. 
This is largely due to the increase in transfer 
payments by government to individuals. The 
large increase in transfer payments includes 
the increase in family allowances and the 


large scale payment to veterans in 1946 of 
war service gratuities, re-establishment credits 
and pensions. 


Components of gross national expenditure 
reflect a significant diminution of government 
expenditures offset in large part by increases 
of consumer expenditure and investment in 
plant, equipment and inventory. Receipts 
from abroad were maintained at a high level 
because of the continuing foreign demands 
for commodity exports backed up by Canadian 
government loans. 


First Meeting of Economic and Employment Commission 
of the United Nations 


al HE first meeting of the permanent Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission was 
held at Lake Success from January 20 to 
Iebruary 5, 1947. It had been preceded by a 
“nuclear commission” under the chairmanship 
of Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, now Dean of Arts 
in Queen’s University, Kingston, and the pre- 
liminary work of organization had therefore 
been initiated. 


The Canadian member of the permanent 
commission, Mr. Stewart Bates, resigned owing 
to his appointment as Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries. He was replaced by Mr. J. J. 
Deutsch, Department of Finance, who was, 
however, prevented by illness from taking his 
seat dunng this meeting and was represented 
by Miss D, Burwash, Department of External 
Affairs, serving as an alternate without vote. 


The work of the first session was to a large 
extent preliminary and organizational. The 
chief discussion was concerned with the estab- 
lishment of general ‘principles which should 


guide the work of the two proposed subcom- 
misslons on economic stability and full em- 
ployment and on economic development and 
of the Economic Commission for Europe, the 
establishment of which had been recommended 
by the General Assembly. 


Some of the most useful work the Economic 
and Employment Commission can perform 
will be to facilitate co-operation between the 
various international agencies whose fields of 
interest overlap. For example, the subcom- 
mission on economic stability and full em- 
ployment may be expected to serve as a forum 
for the exchange of information and views 
regarding international action in the. field of 
employment which in some aspects is the con- 
cern of the ILO, and in others, particularly 
where general commercial policy touches the 
question of maintenance of full employment, 
is of interest to the proposed International 
Trade Organization. 


International Labour Organization 


First Meeting of Petroleum Committee, Los Angeles, 
February 3-12, 1947 


HE last of the seven ILO industrial com- 

mittees to hold its opening session, the 
Petroleum Committee, met at Los Angeles, 
California, from February 3 to 12, 1947. 
Collective bargaining, standards of safety, 
wages and hours, and vocational training were 
the principal topics of discussion. 

The meeting was attended by representatives 
of governments, employers and workers from 
the following eleven countries: United States 
of America, Canada, Colombia, Egypt 
France, United Kingdom, Iran (government 
delegates only), Mexico, Netherlands, Peru 
and Venezuela. 

The Canadian delegation was as follows:— 


Government Delegates——Mr. R. H. Hooper, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Department of 
Labour, Winnipeg, Manitoba; Mr. V. E. 
Duclos, Canadian Government Trade Com- 
missioner, Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 

Employers’ Delegates—Mr. F. C. Mechin, 
Director, Imperial Oil Company, Lid., 
Toronto, Ontario; Mr. R. F. Hinton, Industrial 
Relations and Personnel Manager, Shell Oil 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


Workers’ Delegates—Mr. Birt Showler, 
Vice President, Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, Vancouver, B.C.; Mr. Daniel 
O’Brien, Regional Director, Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Vancouver, B.C. 

The Chairman was Mr. Luis G. Alvarado, 
Peruvian Minister to Canada and representa- 
tive of Peru in the Governing Body of the 
ILO. 

The Petroleum Industry 


In a preliminary report prepared for the first 
meeting of the Committee, the International 
Labour Office states that the petroleum 
industry “is, generally speaking, in a favour- 
able economic position and its future holds 
prospects of new and considerable develop- 
ment. Petroleum, or ‘rock-oil’, is one of the 
most important raw materials in the world. 
From it are obtained high-octane gasoline to 
power ships-of-the-air; oils to lubricate 
machinery, heat homes and offices; explosives 
to facilitate excavations and speed tunneling 
work; innumerable chemicals and other prod- 
ucts; a host of plastic and synthetic rubber 
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products; life-restoring drugs to combat 
diseases and infections; and hundreds of other 
commodities of increasing value to mankind, 
from insecticides to asphalt. And, since petrol- 
eum is essential to modern transportation, it 
assumes the role of a major element in this 
post-war world. 

“The further development of by-products 
from petroleum offers great potentialities. 
Future petroleum innovations of benefit to 
humanity may exceed anything that has thus 
far been achieved in the industry. Petroleum 
is a gigantic baby, capable of immense 
development .... 

“The proved crude oil reserves of the world, 
as conservatively estimated by geologists, are 
tremendous, yet in most countries the develop- 
ment of the exploitation and production of 
petroleum is only in its beginnings. In con- 
trast, certain other petroleum countries, 
untouched by war damage, are continuing the 
rapid, efficient extraction and consumption of 
their natural oil resources, while, at the same 
time, they possess more than adequate, modern 
machinery and equipment .... 

“There is general agreement as to the 
tremendous increases in output per man-hour 
in the petroleum industry during the past 
25 years. Continued mechanization and 
improvement of extraction and refining prac- 
tices have greatly increased the output per 
man-hour; better processes, better machines, 
better handling of machines and materials, 
better organization of jobs, more intensive 
specialization and clearer definition of duties, 
improved supervision and training of workers, 
have all contributed to the industry’s produc- 
tive efficiency .... 

“Unlike many other major industries, the 
petroleum industry was not obliged to make 
any basic changes during the war in its pro- 
duction methods or in the types of products 
manufactured Petroleum products 
manufactured during war years differed little, 
if any, from petroleum products required dur- 
ing pre- or post-war years. The demands of 
war have led to many new channels of success- 
ful research and development . Many 
of these developments will have practical uses 
in peacetime, so that, in effect, the war years 
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have in reality been ‘boom years for the 
industry scientifically, chemically, and in their 
influence on construction—as well as in regard 
to production, research, mechanics, improved 
equipment and human knowledge and skill... 

“Of the utmost concern is the fact that 
several of the war-ravaged countries, rich in 
natural petroleum resources, or possessing 
highly-developed refineries, are in great need 
of mechanical equipment, as they are likewise 
in great need of every drop of oil they can 
secure . . Much equipment was demolished 
by the enemy, and much equipment had to be 
destroyed prior to enemy occupation, and 
numerous installations suffered through sabot- 
age during the period of occupation and from 
the military operations which led to libera- 
tion. Thus, a great deal of highly specialized 
equipment and a large proportion of the 
technical staffs have been lost to these 
countries .... 

“Furthermore, as a result of the war, drill- 
ings in territories which suffered enemy inva- 
sion have been reduced materially and it is 
expected that the shrinkage in production may 
assume major proportions soon.” 


General Debate 


At the opening of the session a general 
debate took place, during the course of which 
the Canadian Government delegate, Mr. 
Hooper, gave a brief outline of the present 
position of the petroleum industry in Canada. 

“Canada,” he said, “is a relatively small 
producer of crude petroleum, but we have a 
very large per capita consumption. We are, 
therefore, compelled to import 87 per cent of 
our crude petroleum, which we refine ourselves 
in some thirty-six refineries. 

“Our petroleum refining industry, while not 
large in comparison with many of our other 
industries. is well up in the front rank in the 
matter cf wage rates, overtime rates, hours of 
work, and such matters as vacations with pay, 
pensions schemes, vocational training, joint 
labour-management production committees, 
in organized procedure for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, and for the maintaining of 
good industrial relations generally... I should 
add that during the past 25 years there has not 
been a strike in the petroleum industry in 
Canada.” 

The Committee decided to set up three 
sub-committees to deal with the problems 
of (1) general social and labour conditions; 
(2) machinery for labour-management rela- 
tions; and (3) vocational training. 

The Canadian Government delegate, Mr. 
Hooper, was elected chairman of the Sub- 
Committee on Machinery for Management- 
Labour Relations. 
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The resolutions put forward by these sub- 
committees were later adopted by the Com- 
mittee in plenary session, and are described 
below. 


General Social and Labour Conditions 


Safety, hours of work, and wage-fixing 
machinery were the three problems considered 
by the Sub-Committee on General Social and 
Labour Conditions. 


Safety 


On the subject of safety a resolution was 
adopted with little discussion. Pointing out 
that certain operations in the industry ‘can 
be hazardous when conducted by workers not 
fully experienced in safety measures,” it 
recommended that 

employers and workers should be encouraged 
to collaborate in the* maintenance of edu- 
cational programs to secure the instruction 
of workers in the safe handling of petroleum 
and petroleum products and in _ first-aid 
measures for injuries, by such means as 
lectures, pamphlets, illustrated posters, films 
and demonstrations; 


and that 


employers and workers should be encouraged 
to form joint safety advisory committees or 
similar bodies for the sole purpose of recom- 
mending to the management improvements in 
safety measures. 


The resolution also asked the International 
Uabour Office 
1. to assemble, review and classify infor- 
mation concerning the most effective industrial 
safety and warning signs with a view to the 
adoption of uniform warning signs throughout 
the world; 


2. to assemble, review and classify infor- 
mation concerning safe work practices and 
accident prevention measures in petroleum 
production, storage and refining; and 


3. to review and analyse procedures used 
for reporting accidents with a view to recom- 
mending the standardization of such pro- 
cedures for consideration at the next session 
of the Committee. 


Hours of Work 


The Sub-Committee had a lengthy discus- 
sion of a proposal from the workers’ group: 
that the Committee go on record as favouring. 
a standard working week of 40 hours in the 
petroleum industry. 

Arguments against the proposal were put 
forward by members of the employers’ group: 
and by a number of government members: 
on the ground that it might impede produc- 
tion at a time when oil was badly needed. 
Since agreement could not be reached, it was 
decided to postpone consideration of the 
question until the next meeting of the Petro- 
leum Committee. In the meantime the Office 
would prepare information on the subject. 
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Wage-Fixing 


The principle was accepted that a minimum 
wage rate sufficient to “provide a decent 
standard of living for the worker and _ his 
family” should be fixed for workers (other 
than apprentices) in the industry by collec- 
tive agreements, legislation or other procedure 
im accordance with the laws or customs of 
each country. 


Management-Labour Relations 


The resolution concerning machinery for 
management-labour relations represented a 
successful compromise and was unanimously 
adopted. At the sub-committee stage, how- 
ever, its various clauses were only agreed upon 
after considerable discussion, particularly re- 
garding freedom of association. Some of the 
workers’ members, including the Canadian, 
expressed the view that although the principle 
of freedom of association had met with general 
acceptance, there was room for discussion as 
to the exercise of this freedom—the chief 
objection being to the encouragement by 
employees of so-called “company unions.” 


The United States employers’ member 
pointed out, on behalf of the employers’ mem- 
bers. that in their consideration of the ques- 
tion of freedom of association they were con- 
cerned only with the question of freedom as 
such. and not with the question of the rela- 
tive merits of any type of union. 

Discussion also arose over the question of 
the right to strike, which was deferred for 
future consideration, and over the clauses on 
collective bargaining machinery. 


In its final form the resolution was as 
follows :— 


Whereas harmonious relations between 
employers and workers everywhere contribute 
to the maintenance of peace between nations; 


Whereas it is the objective of this Com- 
mittee to study and promulgate the principles 
which promote such relations between 
employers and workers in the petroleum 


industry for the common good of. all 
concerned; 
And whereas the International Labour 


Conference has repeatedly affirmed that free- 
dom of expression and association are essen- 
tial to sustained progress; 


The Committee affirms the right of both 
employers and workers to form organizations 
of their own choosing without authorization 
and without fear of discrimination. coercion 
or intimidation; 


Recommends strongly that where any 
country now possesses legislation designed to 
curtail rights of free association, such legis- 
lation be removed, and further that all 
Governments whether through legislation or 
policy, should lend themselves to the pro- 
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motion of the principles contained in this 
resolution; 


Affirms that when employees are organized, 
it is essential, in order to avoid difficulties 
between the parties, that every effort be 
made, through collective bargaining machin- 
ery, to ensure and maintain harmonious 
relations; 


And further affirms the need for machinery 
to deal quickly and effectively with the 
settlement of disputes; 


The Committee invites the International 
Labour Office to study the laws, machinery 
and methods in practice in various countries 
in the petroleum industry and, if possible, 
in industry generally in regard to— 


(a) the establishment and recognition of 
trade unions; 


(b) the development and improvement of 
collective bargaining; 


and 
(c) the avoidance and_ settlement of 
disputes; 


and to make the results of these studies 
available to the Committee. 


Vocational Training 


On the subject of vocational training the 
Committee made the following recom- 
mendations :— 


That Governments “should as far as pos- 
sible make general basic education available 
to the petroleum workers and their children, 
whatever may be the place of work. Where 
geographical conditions make it necessary this 
should be done in collaboration with the 
petroleum companies;” 


That vocational training should be devel- 
oped within the petroleum industry, and that 
schools should be set up where necessary ; 


That the Office inquire into facilities for 
general and technical education and vocational 
training in the petroleum industry, and into 
the special qualifications required for the 
different branches of the industry; 


That the Office study methods of apprentice 
training at present in operation in various 
countries “with the aim of providing informa- 
tion for the establishment in each country of 
certain basic standards.” 


In regard to recruitment the Committee 
asked the ILO to study methods at present 
in effect, and recommended that preference 
be given to workers residing in the countries 
concerned, and that women and young workers 
be employed only in positions for which they 
are physically suited. The Committee further 
considered that vacancies should where pos- 
sible be filled by promotion rather than recruit- 
ment, taking into account the relative abili- 
ties, qualifications and length of service of the 
workers. 
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Canada and Recent International Labour Conventions 


N February 28, the Honourable Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour, tabled in 
the House of Commons an Order in Council 
(P.C. 647) referring to the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at the 29th 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, held in Montreal last autumn (L.G., 
Oct., 1946, p. 1894). 

In accordance with Canadian practice, these 
conventions and recommendations had been 
submitted to the Minister of Justice to deter- 
mine whether they fell within Dominion or 
Provincial jurisdiction. 


Recent Publications of the 


ABOUR inspection and employment service 
organization, two of the items on the 
agenda of the next session of the International 
Labour Conference to be held at Geneva in 
June, 1947, form the subjects of reports re- 
cently published by the International Labour 
Office. 

Before the war labour inspection had been 
placed on the agenda of a Conference which 
was to have been held in 1940. A preparatory 
technical Conference had been held in 1939, 
which had approved a list of points with a 
view to the enactment of a Convention and 
Recommendations. 

The present report, entitled The Organiza- 
teon of Labour Inspection in Industrial and 
Commercial Undertakings, deals with the 
replies of governments to questionnaires cir- 
culated by the Office in 1939 and in 1946. On 
the basis of the replies, the Office drew up 
three texts for consideration by the 1947 Con- 
ference, a proposed Convention and two pro- 
posed Recommendations... 

The replies received from. Canada were 
transmitted by the Dominion Government 
from the Provinces of Alberta, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Sas- 
katchewan. 

Unlike labour inspection, which is on the 
agenda of the 1947 Conference for “single dis- 
cussion” and the immediate adoption of texts, 
the subject of employment service organiza- 


The Minister reported that the Conven- 
tions and Recommendations (which apply to 
children and young workers, and deal with 
medical examination for fitness for employ- 
ment, and the restriction of night work in 
non-industrial occupations) are within the 
competence of the Provincial legislatures 
except as regards the Northwest and Yukon 
Territories and subjects not assigned to the 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
Provinces. 


International Labour Office 


tion will receive “double discussion”; that is it 
will be on the agenda of two Conferences 
before ‘Conventions or Recommendations are 
adopted. 

The report on this item, entitled Hmploy- 
ment Service Organization, is a study of the 
object, structure, functions and operations of 
the employment service, and sets forth the 
existing law and practice in the different 
countries. It contains a questionnaire for 
governments requesting their views on the 
nature of the international regulations that 
should be adopted concerning the employment 
service. 


Reports on Inland Transport 


In preparation for the second session of the 
Inland Transport Committee, to be held at 
Geneva in May, the International Labour 
Office has published reports on the items on 
the agenda. 

The first, entitled General Report, deals 
with recent events and developments in the 
industry, and with action taken in various 
countries and by the ILO in the light of the 
decisions of the first meeting. It also contains 
a special study on the employment of young 
persons in inland navigation, and another on 
social security for air transport workers. 

The other three reports are entitled Man- 
power, Industrial Relations, and Statistics in 
Inland Transport. 


Decasualization of Dock Labour in United Kingdom 


Proposals for Establishing Permanent Policy including Guaranteed Wage 


ROPOSALS for establishing permanent 

schemes for the decasualization of dock 
labour are contained in the Report on an 
Inquiry held by Sir John Forster K.C. under 
the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employ- 
ment) Act, 1946. 

Wartime schemes providing a guaranteed 
wage were operated by the Ministry of War 
Transport for dockers on the Mersey and the 
Clyde and for dockers in other ports by the 
National Dock Labour Corporation, a joint 
body representing employers and _ workers 
(L.G. 1946, p. 548). 

To prevent a return to the casual employ- 
ment which prevailed before the war, the 
1946 Act provided that a scheme, prepared 
jointly by employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions at any port, might be submitted to the 
Minister, or, on the joint application of both 
sides of the industry, or on his own initiative, 
the Minister might prepare such a plan. Sir 
John Forster’s Report was instituted at the 
request of the Minister of Labour and 
National Service when the National Joint 
Council for the Port Transport Industry 
notified the Minister of its inability to reach 
an agreement on a decasualization scheme. 


After reviewing the evidence submitted by 
both sides, Sir John Forster sets out recom- 
mendations as to the basis on which the 
Minister should prepare a draft permanent 
scheme. In his opinion, general control of 
such schemes should rest with a national joint 
body working through local or area boards. 
Both the national and local boards should 
be drawn in equal numbers from the two 
sides of the industry with an independent 
chairman and two members appointed by the 
Minister of Labour “in order to ensure finality 
of decision”. Local boards should maintain 
the port registers, classify the workers appear- 
ing on them, and define port transport work. 
The Cl Board, however, should have 
power, after consulting local. boards, to increase 
or reduce any port register. . 

In favouring joint control, subject to the 
wartime arrangement of having an inde- 
pendent chairman and two other members, 
Sir John accepted the workers’ views, and 
rejected the employers’ proposals that control 
should be vested ‘solely in existing port 
authorities. In his’ opinion ‘it would be 
inadvisable to abandon such measure of joint 
control’ as already exists at ‘a time when the 
need for closer co-operation between em- 
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ployers and workpeople in industry in general 
is much in the public mind. 

Certain limitations on the scope of the 
schemes are considered desirable both with 
respect to the classes of workers and the 
ports but these are left for closer study when 
the draft schemes are prepared. It is sug- 
gested, however, that decasualization schemes 
should be applied only. to ports with a large 
overseas and coasting trade and a substantial 
number of workers. They should not be 
applied to workers who, permanently em- 
ployed by other industrial concerns, load or 
unload materials for their own employers. 

As regards the question of the transfer of 
labour to distant ports, it is recommended 
that there should be power to direct registered 
dock workers who are not needed in their 
home ports to distant ports where labour 
is scarce, subject to some form of protection 
to meet hard cases. This would be “part of 
the price of a permanent decasualization 
scheme”. 

On the nature of the guaranteed wage, Sir 
John has favoured the views of the employer, 
The guarantee, he thinks, should take the 
form of a weekly fall-back sum which should 
be sufficient to meet a worker’s minimum 
needs but at-the same time not be so high 
as to constitute a temptation to rely on the 
guarantee rather than upon actual employ- 
ment. Against the employer’s obligation to 
pay this guaranteed wage should be set all 
sums earned by the worker during normal 
hours or overtime or weekend oa The 
guarantee would apply only. to workers who 
prove avau Apu ‘by attending at normal 
calls. 

The Report goes on to say: 

A guarantee under a decasualization scheme 
should not be regarded as a substitute for a 
pension scheme for registered dock workers. 
When they reach the age at which they must 
normally expect to give place to'younger and 
more virile men they must not: look for con- 
tinued support towards a guarantee financed 
by the employers but, like: workers in other 
industries, look for:a’ pension -toany national 
scheme provided out of national funds. 

For misconduct, a docker' should be Hable 
to suspension bythe local manager or dis- 
missal by the local board but in either case 
he should have the right: of ‘appeal, in the 
case of suspension to the local board, and 
in case of dismissal to an independent tribunal. 
Where dismissal is pursuant to a direction 
to reduce the: port register, ‘tho: aehit of appeal 
is suggested. 


Industrial Productivity in the United States 


[% the United States industrial productivity, 

defined as a measure of the relationship 
between the volume of goods produced and 
the amount of labour applied, and expressed 
in terms of output per man-hour, increased 
at an average annual rate of 3 to 34 per cent 
during the period 1909 to 1939, according to 
an article in the December issue of the UsS. 
Monthly Labour Review. 

This steady growth, was due in the main to 
the utilization of increased scientific and 
technical knowledge in industry although 
valuable contributions were made through the 
improvement of non-technical factors affecting 
production, the article held. 

It stated that although they constituted 
one of the most significant factors affecting 
living standards, advances in productivity 
neither guaranteed increased living standards 
mor greatly accentuated unemployment during 
‘depressions. Without a comparable expansion 
of markets the advances merely represented 
“increases 1n production potential. ... How- 
ever if employment is maintained gains in 
productive efficiency make possible greater 
consumption of goods and services or greater 
leisure.” 


Productivity During War Period 


“With the commencement of war produc- 
tion, man-hour output advanced rapidly.” In 
industries converted or adapted to the manu- 
facture of munitions, high production require- 
ments permitted a change from custom to 
mass-production methods of manufacturing 
with great savings in labour requirements. 
In addition war needs stimulated the develop- 
ment of basically new techniques and the 
construction of modern plants in which the 
-assembly-line or prefabrication systems, 
special-purpose machinery and other essential 
mass-production methods were incorporated. 

The article stated that during normal times, 
new methods and improved equipment are 
not necessarily adopted as soon as they are 
‘developed, but find acceptance only after a 
period of years—as equipment has a long life 
and is not scrapped until significant economies 
can be gained. Thus, man-hour output con- 
tinues to increase at a slow steady rate even 
when there are no new technological develop- 
ments, as additional plants adopt the most 
efficient methods. During the war, however, 
prompt adoption of newly developed pro- 
duction techniques and improved equipment 
resulted in extremely rapid advances in the 
man-hour output of war plants. 


The course of productivity in non-munition 
industries during the war period contrasted 
with the large and rapid gains made in muni- 
tion industry, the article reported. While some 
non-munition industries made important con- 
tributions to the war effort, the difficulties of 
introducing changes in production techniques 
and of replacing equipment and securing an 
adequate labour supply precluded general 
increases in man-hour output. 


In describing the factors which affected 
productivity during the war, the article 
stressed the impropriety of regarding “worker- 
efficiency” as necessarily the most significant 
element. The large increases in man-hour 
output made in war industries when many 
new and untrained workers were entering the 
plants was cited as evidence. The article con- 
tended that all other production factors 
remaining constant, a trained worker produces 
more in an hour than an untrained worker, 
but among all the factors pertinent to pro- 
duction the most important are “probably the 
production methods and the quality of the 
equipment used.” 


New workers for the war plants “were 
recruited largely from groups with little indus- 
trial training” which made it necessary for 
management to give more attention to train- 
ing programs, recruitment policies, working 
conditions, and supervision than was customary 
in peace-time. Concerning this “inferior” 
quality of the wartime labour force the article 
held that available evidence indicated that in 
most industries “the way labour was utilized 
was of more significance than the training and 
abilities of individual workers.” 


Outlook 


There is every indication of an unusually 
rapid rise in productivity during the coming 
years, the article maintained. 

“The special war-time difficulties which 
hampered productivity gains in the non- 
munitions industries have already disappeared 
or will be eliminated in the near future. In 
the durable goods industries which were con- 
verted to war production, productivity should 
compare favourably with pre-war performance 
once capacity operations are achieved. Manu- 
facturers of consumer durable goods of all 
types will be in an excellent position to 
achieve improvements in productive efficiency, 
since there are large markets and production 
will be high for some time to come. 
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WORKER SECURITY PLANS 


“The most important factor which will tend 
to raise productivity levels will be widespread 
installation of new equipment. Expenditures 
for new plant and equipment in non-munitions 
manufacturing industries during the war period 
were little more than half as great as in the 
preceding peace-time years. Much of the 
equipment in use is worn out or obsolete and 
will be replaced within the next few years.” 


Significance of Productivity Changes 


“Substantial increases in man-hour output 
will probably occur. throughout industry 
during the coming years. ‘This process of 
gradual improvement of productive efficiency 
will, as in the past, have repercussions on the 
entire economy. If unemployment. is avoided, 
it will be possible to produce greater quan- 
tities of goods and services than ever before 
and to raise living standards substantially. 

“Output per man-hour, together with aver- 
age hourly earnings, determines unit labour 
cost—the wage payments made per unit of 
output. If average hourly earnings remain 
unchanged, unit labour cost is reduced as 
productivity is increased, and prices can be 
reduced without any decline in profits. Where 
there is competition, it is likely that savings 
in labour cost made possible by productivity 
increases will be reflected in lower prices, 
which benefit all consumers. If effective com- 
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petition does not exist, however, and if average 
hourly earnings are not increased, the result. 
of gains in productivity may be an increase: 
in profits. 


“Workers benefit through price declines,. 
together with all other consumers, A more: 
direct way in which workers share the benefits: 
of productivity gains is by means of wage 
increases. As output per man-hour increases, 
average hourly earnings may also increase 
without any increase in unit labour cost and. 
without any upward pressure on prices or any’ 
reduction in profits. In 1939, unit labour cost 
in manufacturing industries was 44 per cent 
lower than in 1919 and wholesale prices of 
manufactured goods, 38 per cent lower.. 
Average hourly earnings, on the other hand, 
were 28 per cent higher. The basis for the 
wage increases and the declines in unit labour 
cost and prices was the large rise in output 
per man-hour. 


“The gains in living standards made possible 
by productivity advance will be realized only 
if employment is maintained. The challenge 
may be whether the economy can adjust itself 
to increasing productivity, without suffering 
unemployment, once war-accumulated demands 
are exhausted. If we are successful in solving 
the problem of employment, advance in pro- 
ductive efficiency can provide the basis for 
steady improvements in the level of living. 


Worker Security Plans in Collective Agreements in United States 
Growth of Health and Welfare and Guaranteed Wage Plans 


P ROVISION of worker security plans in 
collective agreements in the form of 
health insurance and guaranteed wages is being 
increasingly sought by trade unions in the 
United States an article in the February issue 
of Factory reports. Once considered “fringe 
demands”, these subjects are rapidly approach- 
ing parity with wages in the collective bargain- 
ing proposals of unions, the article claims. 


Health and Welfare Plans 


Health and welfare plans established through 
collective bargaining presently cover some 
4,000,000 union members in the United States 
and it is expected that the trend will bring 
the total to 8,000,000 in the next two years, 
it states. Union membership in the United 
States totals approximately 14,000,000. 

The desirability of social insurance for 
workers is beyond question the article con- 
tends. “Illness and accident keep some 
3,500,000 persons who would otherwise be 
working or looking for work out of action 


on an average day, according to estimates of 
the Social Security Board. One out of every 
three or four workers is temporarily incapaci- 
tated every year. Temporary and permanent 
disability cost American wage earners from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 annually. 

“Sickness and accidents probably cause more 
suffering than does unemployment in normal 
years. Workers not only lose pay checks, but 
they face medical costs above and beyond 
their budgets.” 

Except for their introduction and extension 
in the collective bargaining process such con- 
cepts are by no means novel, the article 
states. Mutual benefit associations were in 
operation early in the 1900’s. Group life: 
insurance plans got under way about 1910. 
The International Ladies Garment Workers. 
Union set up its first health centre in New 
York in 1912. The Amalgamated Clothing: 
Workers pioneered in setting up a plan which 
now covers 300,000 workers. The number of 
gainfully employed workers covered by some 
form of group insurance protection is esti- 
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mated roughly at about one-half of the 
nations’ labour force of approximately 
59,000,000. Inclusion of workers’ families in 
the total raises the estimates to the 40 to 50 
million range. “In addition to health and 
welfare plans more than 13,500,000 workers 
are covered by group life insurance plans. The 
number of contracts, now more than 37,000, 
is steadily increasing.” 

The recent impetus to contractually founded 
health and welfare schemes has come from 
two sources: one, the freezing of wages during 
the war, which resulted in increased emphasis 
being placed upon such schemes by employers 
in order to acquire certain advantages in a 
close labour market; and the other from 
Government permission to employers to 
deduct costs from income tax. 

“With the health-and-welfare-by-contract 
idea came two distinct trends— 

1. More and more plans are being financed 
entirely by employers. 

2. More and more plans are union-admin- 
istered or jointly administered. 


“There is one very good reason behind this. 
A plan with thousands of subscribers costs 
less per subscriber to administer and can 
provide greater benefits than one with only 
a few hundred members. A union with a 
plan covering 100,000 workers in an industry 
provides better protection than could the 
individual employers with individual plans 
covering small groups ranging from a few 
dozen to a few thousand. And, obviously, the 
union can provide unified administration 
where joint administration or employer admin- 
istration with dozens of managements bogs 
down.” 

The trend toward employer-pay-all 
developed with the superior bargaining posi- 
tion of the unions during the war. It has two 
advantages in the big-union, small-companies 
plan. It simplifies collection and administra- 
tion of funds, and its cost is the same to all 
employers, eliminating any competitive dis- 
advantages among them. 

“An analysis of 24 health and welfare plans 
established or sought through collective bar- 
gaining underlines the trend. Of 20 plans that 
gave administrative details, 9 were admin- 
istered jointly, 4 by unions alone, 4 by unions 
and insurance companies, and 3 by insurance 
companies which took all responsibility for 
determining eligibility requirements and for 
paying the benefits. Blue Cross plans are 
no administrative problem. The plan’s eligi- 
bility requirements are broad and benefits are 
paid by the plan directly to the hospital when 
patients present cards showing they are 
members of the plan.” 

Of the 24 plans surveyed 17 were com- 
pletely financed by the employer and the tax 
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on payrolls ranged from 1 to 34 per cent, with 
the greatest number either at 2 or 3 per cent. 

The plans provided sickness and accident 
compensation in 23 cases; hospitalization in 
20, surgical expenses in 15, maternity care in 
15, life insurance in 10, medical expenses or 
care in 7, and compensation for accidental 
death and dismemberment in 6. 

In referring to a finding of a National 
Labour Relations Board examiner (see p. 284 
of this issue) that welfare and pension schemes 
were subjects upon which the employer should 
be required to bargain, the article predicted 
that should this contention be upheld by the 
Board “an entirely new field of activity would 
be opened up to the unions.” 


Guaranteed Wage 


On the subject of the guaranteed annual 
wage, the article states that “union demands, 
plus a wage-guarantee study sponsored by the 
White House (see p. 281 of this issue) are 
boosting the pressure to make 1947 the year 
of decision on these worker security plans in 
many a United States industry.” 

A survey of 250 top executives in manu- 
facturing industries undertaken by the pub- 
lication into the feasibility of introducing 
guaranteed wage plans in their concerns, pro- 
duced the following results:— 


“The executives of 34 companies say they 
could set up guarantee plans under to-day’s 
conditons. Two already have such plans in 
operation. 

“More than one-half of the executives—130 
of those polled—say something can be done 
to regularize employment in their companies. 

“Facing the problems of new markets, new 
products, new methods and materials, and 
new competition, only a few of the 250 
executives believe their companies can guar- 
antee wages even under to-day’s conditions 
of high employment and sellers’ markets.” 


One of the basic difficulties confronting 
acceptance of guaranteed wages by manage- 
ment is the cost during periods of depressed 
production, the article reports. 


“The survey shows that many managements 
are wary of guarantees that might break the 
company in a depression. Economists who 
have studied annual wage plans emphasize 
that both management and workers must see 
that an ‘escape clause’ suspending the plan in 
emergencies is written into the plan. If not, 
development of annual wage plans may be 
set back years if a sharp depression litters 
the landscape with wrecked guarantee plans.” 

Although the report indicates that wide- 
spread adoption of guarantees of annual wages 
seem still a long way in the future, it points 
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out that management is studying plans to 
meet the workers’ deep desire for steady jobs 
by regularizing employment. 

“Survey results indicate that there may be 
a snowballing progress, a chain reaction as the 
levelling of production and employment in 
one company or one industry helps suppliers 
and customers level their schedules and 
employment. Each company that regularizes 
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its employment will help others to regularize 
theirs. 

“The whole question—as it is aired in one 
way or another every day—is a challenge to 
management. Although the survey shows 
clearly that almost every citizen will have a 
part in reaching the goal of steady jobs, it is 
clearly up to management to set the pace, to 
give the leadership.” 


Work Injuries in United States 


ie HE first meeting of the permanent Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission was 
128,800 employees of manufacturing establish- 
ments are estimated to have experienced dis- 
abling injuries during the third quarter of 
1946.” This total, it is pointed out, represents 
4,800 more injuries than occurred in the second 
quarter and 21,600 more than occurred in the 
first quarter of 1946. There were 800 fewer 
injuries recorded in the third quarter of 1945, 
than in the third quarter of 1946. However, 
the total for the first nine months of 1946 was 
over 73,000 less than for the first nine months 
of 1945. 


It is explained that a disabling work injury 
is one which results in (a) death, or (b) 
permanent physical impairment, or (c) renders 
the injured person unable to work for a period 
of time beyond the day on which the injury 
occurred. 


In an uncompleted evaluation of the econ- 
omic losses which these injuries entailed it 
was stated that about 400 of the workers 
injured in the third quarter of 1946 had died 
and that about 5,400 others would have some 
form of permanent physical impairment. It 
was also “conservatively estimated” that there 


were 2,576,000 man-days of work lost because 
of the injuries and the loss in wages alone 
“probably exceeds $20,000,000”. 


Among the 116 industry classifications for 
which data were available, the best third- 
quarter safety record was achieved in the 
women’s and children’s clothing industry, 
which had an average of only 3-4 disabling 
injuries per million employee-hours worked. 
The best cumulative average for the nine- 
month period, however, was 2-8 for the syn- 
thetic rubber industry. 


In sharp contrast to these low-injury fre- 
quency rates, it was pointed out that the 
third quarter average for combination saw- 
and planing-mill establishments was 70:6 
disabling injuries per one million employee- 
hours worked. Plans engaged exclusively in 
saw-mill operations had an average frequency 
rate of 60-4 and the wooden-container industry 
had an average of 50-2. 


In the general all-manufacturing average, 
however, the lesser number of frequency-rate 
reductions balanced the greater number of 
increases, because most of the latter occurred 
in the smaller industries, it stated. 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 


ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :— 
Canada Iron Foundries Limited, and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Foundry Employees, 
Local Union No. 125, St. Thomas, Ont. 


Re: 


Halifax Shipyards Limited, et al, and 


Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation. 
Eudore Fournier and Fils and Le Syndicat 

Catholique des Travailleurs du Cuir et de la 

Chaussure de Plessisville, Plessisville, Que. 


Canada Iron Foundries Limited, and International Brotherhood of 


Foundry Employees, Local Union No. 125, St. Thomas, Ont. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario for an _ order 
requiring the Company to increase wage rates 
by 15 cents an hour. The Regional Board, 
in its Finding and Direction of September 23, 
1946, directed the Company to increase wages 
for the employees concerned, by 7 cents an 


hour. From that decision the Union appealed 
to this Board. 


There is no evidence in this case to indicate 
that the Regional Board erred in its decision. 
Accordingly we must dismiss the appeal. 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


January 30, 1947. 


Halifax Shipyards Limited, et al. and Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation 


Reasons for Decision 


The Maritime Marine Workers’ Federation 
filed applications for directions requiring nine- 
teen employers in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to 

(a) increase wages by 15 cents an hour for 
all occupational classifications, 

(b) eliminate differentials existing between 
wage rates in the shipbuilding industry 
on the west coast and the wage rates 
paid by the employers concerned in this 


case, 

(c) establish a 40-hour week, 

(d) pay time and one-half for work performed 
on Saturday morning and double time for 
work performed on Saturday afternoon, 

(e) pay the increased rates and put the other 
adjustments into effect from August l, 
1946. ; 

The preliminary examination of the applica- 
tions revealed that some of the employers 
named in the applications were regional 
employers within the meaning of the by-laws 
of the National War Labour Board. Accord- 
ingly, the Board declined to deal with the 
cases concerning the regional employers. The 
Board recognized only those applications which 
affected employers to whom this Board’s 
Finding and Direction of May 2, 1944, applied. 
That Finding and Direction dealt with the 
shipyards in the Maritimes then engaged in 
the building and repair of steel ships. 

The Federation was advised of the Board’s 
interim decision. Moreover the Federation 


was warned that the “National” status of 
some of the employers covered by the 
Finding and Direction of May 2, 1944, might 
have changed since that date, as a result of 
changes in the nature of their operations. 

The applications accepted by the Board 
affect :— 

Halifax Shipyards Limited; T. Hogan and 
Company, and Purdy Brothers, Halifax and 
Darthmouth; St. John’ Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company Limited; St. John Iron 
Works, and J. Fred Williamson, Saint John, 
N.B.; Atlantic Spring and Machine Company; 
Pushies Machine Shop, and Sydney Engineer- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, Sydney; and 
L. H. Cann, Louisburg, Pictou Foundry and 
Machine Company, Pictou. 

We have examined all briefs and other 
material filed by the parties and have also 
heard the arguments. There is nothing in the 
briefs or in the arguments to support the 
suggestion that the wage rates in the establish- 
ments of the above-named employers should 
be the same as those paid in the shipyards on 
the west coast. On the other hand we were 
reminded that the operators of certain ship- 
yards on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
river had agreed with the Unions representing 
their employees to increase wages by 10 cents 
an hour and that such agreements had been 
approved by this Board. 
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Further, the decision of this Board con- 
cerning H.M.C. Dockyard at Halifax was cited. 
In that case the Board directed H.M.C. Dock- 
yard to increase wages by 10 cents an hour. 
Still further it was pointed out that at the 
plant of St. John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company Limited (including St. John Iron 
Works) agreements are in effect with five 
unions. Four of those unions are affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the fifth being the Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, Local 3. 
On the joint application of the four affiliated 
unions and the Company the National Board 
by Finding and Direction authorized an 
increase of 10 cents an hour in the wage rates 
of electricians, carpenters, machinists and pipe 
fitters and their helpers, with effect from 
November 1, 1946. 

Some of the employers in this case say that 
if there is to be any increase in wages, such 
increase should not in any event exceed 10 
cents an hour. Other employers take the posi- 
tion that they cannot afford to pay any 
increase in wages. They say, amongst other 
things, that they are no longer in the ship- 
building and repair business but are carrying 
on ordinary foundry or machine shop work. 

After careful consideration of the cases we 
have come to the conclusion that it would 
be in order for us to direct Halifax Shipyards 
Limited, St. John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company Limited and St. John Iron Works to 
increase wage rates of their employees in the 
bargaining units represented by the Federa- 


tion by 10 cents an hour with effect from _ 


November 1, 1946. We also propose to direct 
T. Hogan and Company, Purdy Brothers and 
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J. Fred Williamson, to increase wage rates of 
their employees in the bargaining units repre- 
sented by the Federation by 10 cents an hour 
from January 1, 1947. All other requests made 
in the applications concerning the employers 
named in this paragraph are denied. 

There is some doubt as to the status of 
Atlantic Spring and Machine Company, 
Pushies Machine Shop, Sydney Engineering 
and Dry Dock Company, L. H. Cann and 
Pictou Foundry and Machine Company. We 
are rather inclined to the view that they are 
no longer national employers. At any rate 
the volume of ship repair work done by them 
is quite small. However, in view of the state 
of the law on wage control, we consider it 
expedient to deal with the merits of the 
applications concerning these employers. 


In our opinion the wage rates presently in 
effect in the plants of the last five named 
employers are just and reasonable, having 
regard for the nature of the work done and 
business transacted by them. Accordingly, 
we dismiss the applications effecting the said 
five employers. 

During the course of the argumeats in these 
cases, reference was made to premium rates 
for “dirty work”, or what is commonly known 
in the trade as “dirty money”. It is our under- 
standing that the Companies concerned with 
this issue and the Federation have been in 
negotiation thereon and that a settlement of 
the issue 1s anticipated. We leave the matter 
with the parties in order that they might 
conclude an agreement satisfactory to both. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 


February 20, 1947. 


Re: Eudore Fournier et Fils and Le Syndicat Catholique des Travailleurs 
du Cuir et de la Chaussure de Plessisville, Plessisville, Que. 


Reasons for Decision 


On or about December 18, 1945, the Syn- 
dicate applied to the Regional Board for an 
order directing the Company to increase wage 
rates of employees represented by it by 5 
cents an hour for hourly rated employees and 
by 10% for piece rated employees. Incident- 
ally, the application affected not only the 
employees in the Tannery of the employer, 
but also those in the boot and shoe factory. 

Certain proceedings were taken under the 
Collective Agreement Act of the Province of 
Quebec in respect of the boot and shoe indus- 
try. Because of such proceedings the applica- 
tion concerning the Tannery employees stood 
in abeyance until October 8, 1946, when the 
Regional War Labour Board directed the 


employer to pay 54 cents an hour to Class A 
employees, 444 cents to Class B, and 354 
cents to Class C employees, in its Tannery. 
The direction also required the employer to 
pay punitive rates for all hours worked in 
excess of 55 per week. The Regional Board 
directed that the adjusted rates be paid from 
December 18, 1945, the date of the Syndicate’s 
application. 

It is important to note that the Tanning and 
Currying industry in the Province of Quebec 
is obliged to observe certain provincial regu- 
lations governing minimum rates of pay. 
Those regulations are made in pursuance to 
the provisions of the Collective Agreement 
Act, R.S.Q. 1941 Chap. 163. The regulations 
are known as Decree No. 523. 
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The Tanners and Curriers’ Joint Committee, 
representative of employers and employees in 
the industry, requested the Minister of 
Labour for the Province to amend the said 
Decree by changing the minimum wage rates 
in the industry. So far as this employer is 
concerned the minimum rates which the Com- 
mittee requested the Minister to establish are 
54, 45 and 34 cents an hour for Class A, B 
and C employees, respectively. The Regional 
Board approved of the changes by its Finding 
and Direction of August 13, 1946, and the new 
minimum rates came into force on August 
26, 1946. 

Less than two months later, namely on 
October 8, 1946, the Regional Board directed 
the employer in this case to adjust wage rates 
from December 18, 1945, eight months earlier 
than other employers in the same industry, 
were required to adjust the minimum rates in 
their establishments. 

At the time of the application there existed 
in the employer’s wage schedule a series of 
wage rates for each of the three said classes. 
The effect of the Regional Board’s decision 
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of October 8, 1946, is to establish one rate 
(single rate) for each class. Indeed the 
Regional Board’s decision could be taken to 
mean that the employer would be required to 
reduce the wage rates of some of its em- 
ployees. This of course, is contrary to War- 
time Wages Control Order, 1943. 

We fail to see what, if anything, was accom- 
plished by the Regional Board’s October deci- 
sion. It seems to us that it did little more 
than what was done in the Regional Board’s 
decision of August 13, 1946, except as to the 
effective date as above referred to. 

Having regard to all the circumstances of 
this case, it is our view that the Regional 
Board’s decision of October 8, 1946, should not 
be allowed to stand. Accordingly we allow the 
appeal and will revoke the Regional Board’s 
said decision. 

It is interesting to note that on January 30, 
1947, the parties concluded a collective agrec- 
ment, which provides for substantial increases 
in wage rates effective January 1, 1947. 


February 22, 1947. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


a HE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and with 
proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P:C. 1003, the Government has 
extended its jurisidcition over employer- 
employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in _ industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war”, but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing on 
war production. In so far as these latter indus- 
tries are concerned, each province can make 
its own decision as to whether or not they 
shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 
province except Alberta and Prince Edward 


Applications for Certification 


Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 
4020. 


Under the 


Wartime Labour 


Relations Regulations - 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for three days during the 
month of February. During the month the 
Board received twenty-five applications, held 
eight hearings, issued eight certificates desig- 
nating bargaining representatives, rejected two 
applications, ordered one representation vote 
and rendered, decisions in eight appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Eight applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below: 


1. Messrs. George Kergan, Francis Church, 
Bernard Bechtel and C. R. Roberts and Jnter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Local N.B. 1538 for employees of the Central 
Broadcasting Company Limited, Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan, in the classifications of sales- 
man, program consultant, announcer-operator, 
continuity editor, continuity writer, and traffic 


and transmitter operator. Excluded from the 
bargaining unit were the classifications of pro- 
duction manager, national sales manager, local 
sales manager, chief engineer, sales and office 
stenographer and bookkeeper.* 

2. Messrs. R. W. Thrasher, W. D. Duncan, 
R. J. Richards, Con Reider, N. A. Craddock, 
AG. Trafford,’ BY’ G: Delgatty, J: J. Funk, 
GP) Mills “HS vy" Lambert,” h.- JO’ Yaxtey: 
D. Bruce, D. Bell, William Murray and Miss 
Jean Simkins for employees of the Saskat- 
chewan Pool Elevators Limited, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan. Excluded from the bargaining unit 
were the following classifications: general 
superintendent, treasurer, assistant treasurer, 
divisional superintendent, office manager, assis- 
tant manager, construction manager, general 
manager, department heads, chief clerk, pri- 
vate secretaries assigned to persons who are 
not included in the bargaining unit and tele- 
graph operator, at the Regina Office and assis- 
tant general manager, terminal manager, gen- 
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eral supervisor, export manager, sales manager, 
assistant treasurer, department heads, accoun- 
tant-comptroller, and private secretaries 
assigned to persons who are not included in 
the bargaining unit, telegrapher, travelling 
superintendents, and repair foremen at the 
Winnipeg office.* 

3. Messrs. R. W. Thrasher, R. J. Richards, 
Con Reider, W. D. Duncan, M. A. Craddock, 
A. G. Trafford, B. G. Delgatty, J. J. Funk, 
G. P. Mills, H. V. Lambert, E. J. Yaxley, D. 
Bruce, D. Bell, Wiliam Murray and Miss 
Jean Simkins for the office employees 
employed by Saskatchewan Pool Terminals 
limited, Fort William, Ontario, in the classi- 
fications of assistant accountant, stenographer- 
office assistant, clerk, express clerk, general 
utility clerk, junior clerk and messenger.* 


4. Messrs. Claude Henson, Ormond Hay, 
Jean Lesiuk, William Zebrinski, Reid Rob- 
inson, Chase Powers, Harvey Murphy and 
Donald Guise, and Yellowknife District 
Miner's Union, Local 802, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers for em- 
ployees of Forsberg, Finney and Swanson, Con 
Mine, Yellowknife, N.W.T. in the classifica- 
tions of hoistman, deckman, steel sharpener 
and shaftman. Excluded from the bargaining 
unit were the classifications of shaft captain 
and clerk.* 


5. Messrs. D. 8. Lyons and A. G. Smith and 
International Association of Machinists for the 


stores department employees employed by 


British Overseas Airways Corporation at Dor- 
val Arrport, Dorval, P.Q. im the classifications 
of section leader, stores assistant, clerk, clerk- 
typist, typist clerk, clerk-in-charge stock records, 
stock records clerk, filing clerk, junior records 
clerk, customs clerk, and requisition clerk, 
stenographer, road transport driver, packer, 
carpenter and labourer.* 


1. Messrs. W. K. McKee, A. C. Mykle and 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-way Em- 
ployees for the coalmen employed by Roland 
McMillan, Winnipeg, Manitoba, coal con- 
tractor, on the Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
Districts of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. Coal chute operators employed on 
a sub-contract basis and the employees of such 
sub-contractors were excluded from the bar- 

gaining unit2** 


2. Mr. F. A. Emme and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees for em- 
ployees of the Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, in the classi- 
fications of rate clerk, stenographer, accoun- 
tant, car record clerk, caretaker, messenger- 
clerk, cartage and custom clerk, trucker, per- 
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ishable freight inspector, outside checker and 
yard clerk. Excluded from the bargaining 
unit were the classifications of chief clerk and 
warehouse foreman checker.** 


3. Messrs. J. L. Pateman and A. Mose and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees for employees in the superintendent’s 
office of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, fevelstoke, B.C., classified as clerk, 
stenographer and clerk-stenographer. The 
chief clerk, assistant chief clerk, and the super- 
intendent’s secretary were excluded from the 
bargaining unit.** 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees 
Association and Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Producers Limited, Regina, ’ Saskatchewan, 
(L.G., October, 1945, p. 1419). 


2. Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Employees 
Association and Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Investock Producers Limited, Regina, Sas- 
katchewan (L.G., October, 1946, p. 1419). The 
Board decided that these applications could 
not be entertained for the reason that the 
Board lacked jurisdiction. 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Victoria, B.C. (L.G., November, 
1946, p. 1559). Following an investigation of 
the application and a public hearing the 
Board ordered a representation vote among 
certain employees employed in the purser’s 
departments of vessels operated by the 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Services of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. The 
eligible voters will include assistant pursers, 
freight clerks, assistant purser-wireless oper- 
ators and freight clerk-wireless operators. 
Pursers and purser-wireless operators will be 
excluded. Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officer, Vancouver, B.C. was appointed 
by the Board as Returning Officer. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Month of February, 1946 


1. United Grain Elevator Workers Union, 
Local 501, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employees of America on behalf of cer- 





*Following investigation of the application. 
**Following investigation of the application and 
representation vote. 
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tain employees of United Grain Growers, 
Vancouver, B.C. - 


2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen on behalf of locomotive firemen, 
helpers, hostlers, hostlers’ helpers and all other 
employees within these classifications who are 
handling steam or other classes of motive 
power for National Harbours Board Terminals 
Railway, Montreal, P.Q. 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of bus operators (drivers) employed 
by the Quebec Central Transportation Com- 
pany, Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


4. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Canadian National 
Railways, Quebec, P.Q. 


5. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


6. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Clark Steamship 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. 

7. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Canadian Import 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


8. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by International Fertilizer 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


9. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Anglo Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


10. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Hansen Lumber 
Company, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 

11. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Pearson Lumber 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


12. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in 
harbour sheds employed by Auger and Auger 
Lumber Company, Quebec, P.Q. 

13. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Amyot Lumber 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. 

14. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in 
harbour sheds employed by Joseph Grenier, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
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15. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Francis Dinn, Quebec, 
PQ. 

16. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by William G. McCauley 
General Stevedoring, Quebec, P.Q. 


17. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Albert Baker, Quebec, 
Fo 

18. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by J. Georges Chalifour, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

19. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by C. J. Savage, Quebec, 
PQ: 


20. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by G. Bouchard, Quebec, 
ded 

21. Quebec Harbour Workers Union Incor- 
porated on behalf of freight handlers in har- 
bour sheds employed by Arthur Vaillancourt, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

22. Quebec Harbour Administrative Staff 
Association on behalf of office clerks employed 
by the National Harbours Board, Quebec, P.Q. 


23. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of stationary 
steam engineers in boiler plant of Alberta 
Wheat Pool No. 1 Elevator, Vancouver, B.C. 


24. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 882, on behalf of stationary 
steam engineers in boiler plant of United 
Grain Growers Terminals, Limited, Vancouver, 
BC. 


25. Cargo and Gangway Watchmen’s Federal 
Union No. 253, (TLC) om behalf of cargo, 
gangway and linesmen—watchmen, of steam- 
ship companies, Saint John, N.B., as repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of Canada, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Decisions by Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National). in Appeal Cases 


1. The Board dismissed the appeal of Local 
3462, United Steel Workers of America, against 
the decision of the Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board, rejecting the application of 
the union for certification of bargaining repre- 
sentatives of employees of the Arvida Plant of 
the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited. 

The Board heard argument by representa- 
tives of the appellant union, the company and 
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the National Catholic Syndicate of Aluminum 
Employees of Arvida. Reasons for Judgment 
will issue at a later date. 


2. The Board dismissed the appeal of the 
Borden Company Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
the Borden Company Employees’ Association, 
against the decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, certifying bargaining repre- 
sentatives of Local 674, Milk Drivers’ Union, 
for all milk route salesmen and supervisors in 
the employ of the company at its Spadina 
Crescent, Howard Park, Greenwood Avenue 
and North Toronto Plants. 

The decision, granting leave but dismissing 
the appeals, followed a hearing before the 
Board in Ottawa at which the parties presented 
argument. Reasons for J udgment will issue at 
a later date. 


3. The Board allowed the appeals of twelve 
Toronto coal distributing companies against 
decisions of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board which included in the bargaining units, 
for which bargaining representatives were 
certified, certain employees described as “inde- 
pendent owner-drivers.” 

The companies appealing were: P. Burns & 
Co., Ltd., Canada Coal Ltd., Conger Lehigh 
Coal Co., Ltd., Cosgrove & Co., Ltd., Dibble 
Coal Co., Ltd., Dominion Coal & Wood, Ltd., 
The Elhas Roger Co., Ltd., Empire Hanna 
Coal Co., Ltd., the Milnes Coal Co., Ltd., 
Standard Fuels Ltd., Toronto Fuels, Ltd., and 
the F. P. Weaver Coal Co., Lid. 

In granting leave and. allowing the appeals, 
the Board stated that Reasons for Judgment 
would issue at a later date. 


4. The Board dismissed the appeal of Local 
2, National Union of Natural Gas Workers, 
against the decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board ordering a vote of the 
employees in the Dawn, Point Alma, the Zone 
and Dover Fields operations of the United 
Gas Company of Canada Limited, Chatham, 
Ont. Leave to appeal had Mag granted by 
the Ontario Board. 


The union had applied for certification of 
bargaining representatives for the employees 
engaged in the production’ of natural gas in 
the Dawn Field only. 


The decision followed a hearing at which 
the parties presented argument before the 
Board. Reasons for Judgment will issue at a 
later date. 


| 5. The Board dismissed the appeals of the 
Ottawa Truss Company of Canada Limited, 
Ottawa, Ontario, and Messrs. L. Marentette, 
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H. 8S. Montgomery and E. A. Williams, against 
the decision of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board certifying bargaining representatives 
selected by Local No. 1, National Surgical 
Appliance Workers’ Union, to act for the 
employees of the Company. Argument was 
presented by the parties. 

In granting leave but dismissing the appeals, 
the Board stated that Reasons for Judgment 
will issue at a later date. 


6. The Board dismised the appeal of Wonder 
Bakeries Limited, Ideal Bakery, Toronto, 
Ontario, against the decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board certifying bargaining 
representatives selected by Local 847, Bakery 
Wagon Drivers and Warehousemen’s Union 
to act for bread salesmen employed by the 
company at its Greenwood Avenue Depot in 
Toronto. Leave to appeal had been granted 
by the Ontario Board. Argument was pre- 
sented by the parties. 

In dismissing the appeal, the Board stated 
that Reasons for Judgment will be given at 
a later date. 


7. The Board dismissed the appeal of Mac- 
kenzie, White & Dunsmuir Limited, Van- 
couver B.C., against a decision of the British 
Columbia Board certifying bargaining repre- 
sentatives selected by Vancouver Auto Work- 
ers, Lodge 1857, to act for certain classes of 
employees of the company. The employer 
operates a wholesale, automotive and general 
merchandise business. Argument was presented 
by the parties. 

In dismissing the appeal the Board stated 
that Reasons for Judgment will issue ata 
later date. 


8. The Board dismissed the appeal of the 
Victoria Tile and Brick Supply Company 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., against the decision 
of the British Columbia Bonid certifying bar- 
gaining representatives selected by Local 213, 
Building Material, Construction and Fuel 
Truck Drivers for the truck drivers, swampers 
and yardmen employed by the company. 

In granting leave, but dismissing the appeal, 
the National Board found that the British 
Columbia Board had correctly determined the 
number of employees affected by the UP RaS 
tion procedure. — 


Reasons for Judgment in Other Appeal Cases 


Reasons for Judgment in. four cases dealt 
with by the Board at its January sittings and 
summarized in the February 1947 issue of. ihe 
Lazour GazeTTe follow: 
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Between: Federation of Civic Employees Central Council, Appellant (Inter- 
vener), and City of Winnipeg Hydro-Electric System, Respondent, and 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Unions 1037 
and 1129, Respondents (Applicants). 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


By leave of the Manitoba Wartime Labour 
Relations Board, this is an appeal from a 
decision of that Board certifying bargaining 
representatives selected by the respondent 
unions for a unit of employees comprising a 
group of electrical craft workers employed by 
the respondent, the City of Winnipeg Hydro 
Electric System. 

The applicant claims that the unit is not an 
appropriate craft bargaining unit, within the 
meaning of section five, subsection four, of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 
in that it does not include the electrical craft 
workers in the hydro power generating plants 
of the Hydro Electric System, located at 
Pointe DuBois and Slave Falls, Manitoba, 
nor craftsmen classified as “patrolmen.” 

The appellant further contends that if the 
electrical craft workers so excluded are 
included in the bargaining unit, the respondent 
union has not a majority of employees in the 
unit so constituted. The appellant requests 
that the certification be set aside accordingly. 

The number of employees in the craft bar- 
gaining unit for which certification has been 
granted in the present instance is 139. On a 
vote taken under the direction of the Man- 
itoba Board, 79 voted for the respondent 
unions and 57 for the appellant union. Three 
persons did not vote. . 

In order to understand the reason for the 
non-inclusion of the electrical craft workers at 
Pointe DuBois and Slave Falls and the patrol- 
men in the bargaining unit, it is necessary to 
refer to earlier certification proceedings affect- 
ing these employees. 

Certification was granted to the appellant 
union under date of January 11, 1945, for a 
plant unit consisting of all employees of. the 
City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System 
employed: in the power houses at. Pointe 
DuBois and Slave Falls and the Tramway 
System. This unit included also the group. of 
patrolmen to which reference has been made. 
The Board is advised that there is a collec- 
tive agreement in effect between the City of 
Winnipeg and the appellant union covering 
the employees in: that bargaining unit. The 
certification issued by the Manitoba Board, 
dated January 11,1945, in’ respect to that 


bargaining unit, contained ‘the following 


recitation: 

An application having been made on the 
ninth day of November, 1944, by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
seeking certification of bargaining representa- 
tives in respect of electrical craft employees 
of the City of Winnipeg, located and working 
at the power generating plants at Pointe 
DuBois and Slave Falls both in Manitoba; and 
the intervener, having filed a contestation fol- 
lowing on the 11th day of December, 1944, by 
a counter-application seeking certification in 
respect of a plant unit covering all employees 
at the power houses at Pointe DuBois and 
Slave Falls and the Tramway System... .” 


The intervener mentioned in the recital is 
the appellant in the present proceedings. 


The respondent union in its application for 
certification, which is the subject matter of 
this appeal, limited the application to a bar- 
gaining unit consisting of the electrical craft 
workers of the City Hydro Electrical System 
within the City of Winnipeg. This unit was 
extended by the Manitoba Board to include 
the small number of other electrical craft 
workers of the Hydro working outside the City 
of Winnipeg who are not included in the 
plant unit, in respect of which certification of 
bargaining representatives was granted on 
January 11, 1945. 


This Board is not concerned in this appeal 
with the question of whether the plant unit, 
found by the Manitoba Board to be an oppro- 
priate bargaining unit in its certification of 
January 11, 1945, is in fact appropriate or 
otherwise. None of the parties to this appeal 
have applied to re-open the certification so 
granted. Consequently, the sole matter to 
be determined on this appeal is the question 
of whether the craft unit comprising the elec- 
trical craft workers in the City Hydro Electric 
System, excluding only those included in the 
plant unit for which certification has been 
granted, is an appropriate craft group. 

“The bargaining unit includes a great maj- 
ority of tthe craft employees of the Hydro 
Electric System and all those in the Distri- 
bution Branch in the City of Winnipeg. In 
the circumstances, the fact that a number of 
craftsmen at the generating plants have not 
been included ‘in the unit because they are 
presently a part of a plant bargaining unit 
for which certification has been granted, is 
not in the opinion of the Board, sufficient 
reason to disturb the finding of the Manitoba 


Board that the unit certified is approptiate. 
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In the argument before this Board the appel- 
lant claimed that the Manitoba Board erred 
in excluding helpers from the craft bargaining 
unit while including apprentices therein. 

The Board is advised that while both of 
these classifications were formerly included 
under the one classification of “helpers”, the 
City Hydro Electrical System, at a compara- 
tively recent date but prior to the taking of 
the vote, made a reclassification establishing 
two classifications, namely: “Apprentices” 
and “Helpers” and that the latter classification 
is not a craft classification in this establish- 
ment. The apprentices were accordingly 
included in the craft group and those em- 
ployees still classified by the Hydro as 
“helpers” were not included. 

The Manitoba Board designated the elec- 
trical craft classifications comprising the bar- 
gaining unit upon the basis of a report thereon 
furnished to it by a committee consisting of a 
senior officer of each of the City of Winnipeg 
Hydro Electric System, Manitoba Telephone 
System, Manitoba Power Commission and the 
Winnipeg Electric Company. 

The certification, which is dated November 
30, 1946, will be amended so as to provide that 
any collective agreement negotiated under the 
certification shall, by leave of the Board 
hereby granted, expire concurrently with the 
collective agreements negotiated pursuant to 
the other two certifications, dated November 
30, 1946, for other bargaining units of the City 
of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System. This 
will permit the Manitoba Board to review the 
whole situation at the expiration of the agree- 
ments. 


Save as aforesaid, the appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor 
(Chairman) 
for the Board. 
I dissent: 
(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer. 
L. Mircueiy, Esq. | for the Appellant 


S. R. Cuannina, Esq. (Intervener) 


Pat Conroy, Esq. 


JOHN Nose, Esq. for the Respondents 
C. R. Roserts, Esq. (Applicants). 


Dated at Ottawa, February 13, 1947. 


Dissenting Opinion of Mr. A. R. Mosher 


In dissenting from the views expressed in 
the majority judgment, I submit the follow- 
ing reasons for my opinions:— 

The decision of the Board in this case is 
wholly inconsistent with previous decisions. 
In the case of David Spencer Limited, 
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Victoria, B.C., dated December 18, 1946, the 
Board decided that: 

A multiplicity of bargaining units within 
one establishment of an employer, for pur- 
poses of compulsory collective bargaining, is 
against public interest as well as_ the 
interests of employer and employees. 


There should be an important difference 
in kinds of work, skills or working condi- 
tions distinguishing the proposed unit from 
the generality of employees, before separate 
certification is granted. 


Similar cases are those of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, March 5, 1946, and 
the City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric System, 
May 20, 1946. 

In the present case, the majority of the 
Board decided to divide a craft unit for 
certification purposes, and I can find nothing 
in the Regulations under which this Board 
functions to warrant such action. 


The majority of the Board evidently relied 
upon previous decisions of the Manitoba 
Board affecting the Winnipeg Hydro Electric 
System as the grounds for supporting the 
decision of that Board in the present instance 
and denying the appeal. I cannot concede 
that the principles involved in the disposition 
of any case should be affected or departed 
from by reason of the actions of a provincial 
Board in dealing with previous applications 
affecting either the same or another employer. 

In September, 1944, the Manitoba Board 
issued a certification to the Federation of 
Civic Employees as covering electrical workers 
in the Overhead Construction, Transmission 
Line and Steam Plant of the Winnipeg City 
Hydro System, including Engineers and Elec- 
tric Boiler Operators. A certification was also 
issued to the Federation of Civic Employees 
by the Manitoba Board, covering Cablemen’s 
Helpers, Truck Drivers and Groundmen of the 
Winnipeg City Hydro System. A third 
certification covered Power Plant employees 
at Slave Falls and Pointe du Bois. These 
certifications ¢overed a majority of the elec- 
trical workers employed by the Winnipeg 
City Hydro Electric System. 


The position of Line Operator in the 
Overhead Construction of the City of 
Winnipeg Hydro Electric is covered in both 
certificate No. 421, issued to the IBEW in 
December, 1946, and in certificate No. 55, 
issued to the Federation of Civic Employees 
in September, 1944. 


Having regard to all the relevant facts, I 
respectfully submit that the decision of the 
Board in dismissing the appeal was incon- 
sistent and wrong, and that the appeal should 
have been sustained. 


(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer. 
Dated at Ottawa, February 24, 1947. 
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Between The Claratel Café, Winnipeg, Man., Appellant (Respondent) and 
Local 751, Restaurant and Hotel Service Employees Union, Respondent 


(Applicant) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, and 
Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


‘This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Manitoba 
Wartime Labour Relations Board certifying 
bargaining representatives selected by the 
respondent union for a bargaining unit of 
employees of the appellant. 

The grounds of appeal are:— 


(1) that the employer did not have notice 
of the proceedings for certification; 

(2) that organization of the employees had 
been carried on by the union during 
working hours without the employer's 
consent ; ; 

(3) that a head waitress in the establish- 
ment with authority to employ and 
discharge employees acted as a union 
organizer; and 

(4) that the respondent union did not 
represent the majority of employees in 
the establishment. 


The appellant urged that, in the circumstances, 
the certification should be set aside and a vote 
ordered. 


The Investigating Officer of the Manitoba 
Board found, as a result of his investigation 
into the union records and otherwise, that the 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit 
were members of the respondent union and 
the Manitoba Board accepted this finding. 


This Board is not prepared to give any 
weight to evidence which the appellant sought 
to introduce to the effect that subsequent to 
the date of certification, on advice of legal 
counsel, he had interviewed each employee as 
to membership in the union and concluded on 
the basis of the replies obtained that a 
majority of the employees in the establish- 
ment were not members of the respondent. 
union. 


With respect to the allegation put forward 
in ground of appeal (2) above, which is denied 
by the respondent union, the Board is of 
opinion that while the allegation made 
therein, if true, may properly be a matter for 
prosecution for contravention of the Regu- 
lations, it does not affect the regularity of 
the proceedings on this application for 
certification. 


The most serious issue raised was the claim 


by the appellant of lack of notice of the 


certification proceedings. 


. day. 


The Board has invariably required that all 
interested parties should be given due notice 
of proceedings for certification before a Board 
administering the Regulations and a reason- 
able opportunity to make representations to 
such Board in respect thereto. In the case 
of the application under review, a notice 
addressed to the Manager of the appellant, 
J. Vlassie, of the respondent’s application for 
certification in the standard form prescribed 
by the Manitoba Board for such purpose and 
advising the employer that written repre- 
sentations in regard to the application for 
certification might be filed with the Manitoba 
Board not later than September 4, 1946, was 
left by the Board’s Inspector, H. F. Moss. 
with the cashier at the Claratel Café, together 
with a copy of the application for certification. 
on the afternoon of August 28, 1946. At the 
same time, the inspector posted up in the 
kitchen of the Café a similar notice of the 
application for certification addressed to the 
employees. No notice of intention to contest 
the application or for intervention in any form 
was received by the Manitoba Board from the 
appellant. Following receipt by that Board 
of the report of its investigating officer on 
the merits of the application, including his 
report on the number of employees that were 
members of the respondent union, the Board 
issued its certificate dated September 12, 
1946, certifying the bargaining representatives 
selected by the respondent union as bargain- 
ing representatives for the employees in the 
Café. A copy of this certificate was sent out 
to the appellant by the Executive Officer of 
the Board by registered letter on the same 
No protest from the appellant was 
received until October 8, 1946, when a letter 
was received by the said Board from the 
appellant’s solicitors protesting the certifica- 
tion and asking that the same be set aside 
and the application reconsidered, not on the 
ground of lack of notice of the application, 
but on the grounds that the employees’ 
signatures in favour of the union had been 
obtained during working hours and that the 
signatures were obtained by the head waitress 
of the Café who had authority to hire and 
fire employees. 


The inspector for the Manitoba Board, Mr. 
Moss, has reported to this Board in connec- 
tion with service on the appellant of the 
notice of the application for certification as 
follows:— 

On August 28, 1946, I posted notice in 


kitchen of Café and handed to Miss R. 
Duncan, the cashier, letter of advice with 
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copy of notice and. blank employer return 
forms. Returns were due September 2.. On 
September 3, I telephoned Mr. Vlassie and 
he asked me to come down and get what I 
wanted. After I arrived, he picked out 
employer’s return form from the material on 
the desk and I showed him what was needed. 
Viassie stated he wanted to consult his 
lawyer. I told him it was quite all right but 
the returns were a routine matter and my 
orders were to get them that day as they 
were overdue. He called a man to go over 
the payroll and this man made up a list 
which I brought back to the office. The 
union then complained list showed too many 
employees and asked that part-time help be 
excluded. To secure relevant information, I 
returned to Café where employer referred me 
to Miss Chapman, a part-time bookkeeper, 
employed in another building. From Miss 
Chapman, I got particulars as to whether 
employees were full-time or part-time. 


While the Board is of opinion that the notice 
of the application should, in accordance with 
standard procedure, have either been served 
by mailing, as is permissible under the Regu- 
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lations, or by personal service on an officer 
of the appellant, nevertheless, it is satisfied 
that, in this case, the manager of the appellant 
did receive the notice of the application for 
certification addressed to him and left at the 
appellant’s place of business, and that the 
appellant was afforded a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to make representations to the Board 
in accordance with the procedure prescribed 
under the Board’s Regulations. 

In these circumstances, the Board is of 
opinion that a case has not been made out 
for setting aside the certification. 

Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal 


is dismissed. Shiite sedi beamed 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
H. J. Marueson, Esq., 
for the Appellant. 
A. R. JoHNSTONE, Esq, 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 11, 1947. 


Between United Steelworkers of America, Local 1064, Appellant (Intervener) 
and Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, Sydney, NSS., 
Respondent and Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers International Union 
of America, No. 2, Respondent (Applicant) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from the decision of the Nova 
Scotia Wartime Labour. Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives selected 
by the respondent union; the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union of 
America, No. 2, for a bargaining unit con- 
sisting of bricklayers and bricklayers’ appren- 


tices employed by the respondent company - 


at its steel making plant at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 


The appellant claims that the bricklayers 
and apprentices are not an appropriate unit 
and do not represent a separate craft group 
entitled, in accordance with established trade 
union practice, to recognition under section 
five, subsection four, of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 


The appellant states that since 1940 there 
has been a collective agreement in effect 
between the appellant union and the 
respondent company covering all employees 
who are members of the union; that this 
agreement has in fact covered practically all 
employees in the plant, including bricklayers; 
and that there has been no separate repre- 
sentation of bricklayers as a bargaining group 
in the plant from 1940 down to the date of 
the present application. 


Bricklaying is a well-defined craft and brick- 
layers have been separately organized in craft 
unions for many years in Canada. The 
majority of the employees in this craft in the 
Sydney plant of the respondent company are, 
according to the finding of the Nova Scotia 
Board, members of the respondent union. 
The union is, in the opinion of the Board, 
a craft union. In fact membership in the 
union is confined to members of the craft. 

The mere fact that this craft group has not 
had separate representation for collective 
bargaining purposes in this plant in the past 
several years does not in itself operate as a 
bar to recognition at this time as a separate 
craft bargaining group, as provided in section 
five, subsection four, of the Regulations. 

The appellant attempted, unsuccessfully in 
the opinion of the Board, to show that brick- 
layers employed in the class of bricklaying 
work upon which this group are ordinarily 
employed in the company plant have not been 
accorded separate recognition as a eraft for 
collective bargaining purposes in the basic 
steel industry in Canada. 

Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal 
is dismissed. ft 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
K. B. Jorurre, Esq., K.C., 

for the Appellant (Intervener). 
JoHN McLeop, Esq., ea 
for the Respondent (Applicant). 


Dated at Ottawa, February 11, 1947. 
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Between Cub Aircraft Corporation Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Appellant 
(Respondent) and International Association of Machinists, Respondent 
(Petitioner) and Workers’ Independent Union and Social Club, Respon- 


dent (Intervener) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Taylor. 

Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and. an appeal from the decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board certifying 
bargaining representatives selected by the 
International Association of Machinists for a 
bargaining unit consisting of employees of 
the company. 

This certification was granted following a 
vote by secret ballot of the employees in the 
bargaining unit taken by order of and under 
the direction of the Ontario Board. 

The appellant asks that the certification be 
set aside and that a new vote be taken on 
the ground that there has been a substantial 
reduction in the number of employees in the 
bargaining unit since the date of the taking 
of the vote. The appellant states that the 
reduced staff represents approximately the 
normal number of employees which will be 
required hereafter in the company’s operations. 

The vote which was taken resulted in the 
union obtaining a substantial majority of 
those voting. 

At the time the vote was ordered by the 
Ontario Board, there does not appear to have 


been anything before that Board to suggest 
that there would be an immediate reduction 
in staff. This reduction, in fact, followed upon 
a fire which destroyed a part of the company’s 
premises subsequent to the taking of the vote. 

If, after a vote has been ordered by the 
Board in the course of certification proceed- 
ings, 1t were still open to an interested party 
to obtain a further vote on the ground of a 
change in the size of the voting constituency 
subsequent to the date of the vote, there 
would be no end to the number of votes taken 
nor to the certification proceedings and the 
whole purpose of the procedure provided by 
the Regulations for certification would be 
defeated. 

Consequently, the Board is of opinion that, 
in the circumstances of this case, the change 
in the number in the bargaining unit which 
took place subsequent to the taking of the 
vote does not constitute a sufficient ground 
for the ordering of a further vote. 


Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal 
is dismissed. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
D. K. MacTavisH, Esq., K.C. 
for the appellant. 


Dated at Ottawa, February 11, 1947. 


Conciliation Proceedings Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 

tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, 
have been unsuccessfully continued for thirty 
days. Disputes of this nature are referred 
to the Minister of Labour by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) or by 
the Provincial Boards in their respective 
jurisdictions. A Conciliation Officer is then 
appointed to confer with the parties and 
endeavours to effect an agreement. If the 
Conciliation Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of the matters in dispute and 
reports that in his view an agreement might 
be facilitated by the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation, a Board is then established 
by the Minister of Labour. The duty of such 
a Board is to endeavour to effect an agreement 


between the parties on the matters in dispute 
and to report its findings and recommendations 
to the Minister. 


Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During February, 1947, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in 
an attempt to effect an agreement in the 
following cases: 


Canada Glue Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
and Local 397, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America (CIO-CCL). Wm. 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. (See below) 

Canadian Industries Ltd., Nobel, Ont., and 
Local 138031, District 50, Canadian Chemical 
Division, United Mine Workers of America 
(AFL-CCL). Geo. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 
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Chestnut Canoe Co. Ltd., Fredericton, N.B., 
and Canoe Factory Workers’ Union (CCL). 
Charles J. A. Hughes, Conciliation Officer. 
(See below) 

Chromium Mining & Smelting Corporation 
Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Local 2451, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Geo. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 136, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
& Plastic Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Geo. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. ‘(See 
below) 

Manitoba Cartage & Storage Ltd., Winni- 
peg, Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees & Other Transport 
Workers (CCL). H. 8S. Johnstone, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

National Cartage & Storage Ltd., Winnipeg 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Ikmployees & Other Transport Workers 
(CCL). H.S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

National Sea Products Ltd. (Maritime Fish 
Division), Halifax, NS. and Local 6, 
Canadian Fish MHandlers’ Union (TLC). 
Charles J. A. Hughes, Conciliation Officer. 

Northland Coal & Ice Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big 
Union. T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 
(See below) 

Ray-O-Vac (Canada) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.., 
and Local 3929, United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO-CCL). T. J. Williams, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Systems Equipment Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 191, International Typographical 
Union (AFL-TLC); Local 160, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders (AFL-TLC) ; and 
Local 87, International Printing Pressmen & 
Assistants’ Union (AFL-TLC). T. J. Williams, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Welton-Malmgren Mfg. Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Metal Trades Unit No. 1, One 
Big Union. T. J. Williams, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Wheat City Dairy, Brandon, Man., and 
Local 1, Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union 
(CCL). T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

City of Winnipeg, Man., and Federation of 
Civic Employees, Central Council (CCL). 
T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. (See 
below) 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 
or Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
successful completion of negotiations with 
the signing of an agreement or the withdrawal 
of the request for intervention. 
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Canadian Ohio Brass Co. Ltd., Niagara 
Falls, Ont., and Local 819A, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Grosch Felt Shoe Co., Stratford, Ont., and 
Local 798, Textile Workers’ Union of America 
(CIO-CCL). Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 136, United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
& Plastic Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
Geo. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. (See 
above) 

Municipality of St. Clements, Man., and 
Municipal Employees of St. Clements, One 
Big Union. T. J. Williams, Conciliation 


Officer. 


Frank Waterhouse Co., Vancouver, BC., 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild Ince. 
(TLC). G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. 


Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established as follows: 


Aluminum Goods Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 2858, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Breithaupt Leather Co. Ltd. (Penetang 
Division), Penetanguishene, Ont., and National 
Union of Shoe & Leather Workers (CCL). 
H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Canada Glue Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
and Local 397, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Imple- - 
ment Workers of America (CIO-CCL). Wm. 
Dunn, Conciliation Officer. (See above) 

Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., and 
Lodge 271, International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders & 
Helpers of America (AFL-TLC); Local 144, 
United Association of Journeymen, Plumbers 
& Steamfitters of United States & Canada 
(AFL-TLC) ; Local 568, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC); and 
Local 116, Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association (AFL-TLC). R. Trepanier, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Chestnut Canoe Co. Ltd., Fredericton, N.B., 
and Canoe Factory Workers’ Union (CCL). 
Charles J. A. Hughes, Conciliation Officer. 
(See above) 

Claratel Cafe, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 
171, Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance (AFL-TLC). R.H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer. (See below.) 

National Light & Power Co., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and Local 1, Canadian Electrical 
Workers’ Union (CCL). H. S. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 
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Northland Coal and Ice Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big 
Union. T. J. Williams, Concilation Officer. 
(See above.) 

Stovel Co. Ltd., 
Local 59, International 
Electrotypers’ Union (AFL-TLC). 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Vancouver Barge Transportation Co., Van- 


Winnipeg, Man., and 
Stereotypers’ and 
é wosand 2 


couver, B.C., and Local 501, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(CIO-CCL)... G.. R. Currie; — Conciliation 
Officer. 


City of Winnipeg, Man. and Federation of 
Civic Employees, Central Council (CCL). T. J. 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. (See above.) 


Boards Fully Constituted 


John Bertram and Sons Co. Ltd —The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the John Bertram and Sons Co. 
Ltd., Dundas, Ont., and Patternmakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Hamilton and Vicinity (AFL-TLC) 
was fully constituted on February 11, 1947, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
A. Cochrane, Brampton, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
E. Macauley Dillon, Toronto, and Kevey 
Koskey, Hamilton, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

Brown Boggs Foundry and Machine Co. 
Ltd—The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Brown 
Boggs Foundry and Machine Co. Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and Patternmakers’ Association of 
Hamilton and Vicinity (AFL-TLC) was fully 
constituted on February 11, 1947, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
E. Macauley Dillon, Toronto, and Kevey 
Koskey, Hamilton, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Claratel Cafe—The Board of Conciliation 
Claratel Cafe, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 171, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance (AFL-TLC) was fully constituted on 
February 24, 1947, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge H. W. Whitla, Win- 
nipeg, as Chairman of the Board, on the 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board. J. E. Wilson and J. L. McBride, 
both of Winnipeg were appointed on the 
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recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. (See above). 


Imperwal Optical Co—The Board of Concilia- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
Imperial Optical Co., Toronto, Ont. and 
Local 514, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL) was 
fully constituted on February 26, 1947, with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge Samuel 
Factor, Toronto, as Chairman of the Board, 
on the recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. E. Macauley Dillon, 
Toronto, had been appointed a member of the 
Board by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a nomination from the employer 
and Norman Levy, Toronto, had been 
appointed on the nomination of the employees. 


Insulation Products Ltd—The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between Insulation Products Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 265, International Chemical 
Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC) was fully con- 
stituted on February 7th, 1947, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge D. J. 
Cowan, Brantford, as Chairman of the Board, 
on the recommendation of the other two 
members of the Board. John T. Weir and 
Drummond Wren, both of Toronto, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Smart-Turner Machine Co. Ltd—The Board 
of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Smart-Turner Machine 
Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Patternmakers’ 
Association of Hamilton and Vicinity (AFL- 
TLC) was fully constituted on February 11, 
1947, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, as Chairman 
of the Board, in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board. E. Macauley Dillon, Toronto, and 
Kevey Koskey, Hamilton, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Thermoid Mould and Tool Work—The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Thermoid Mould and 
Tool Works, Welland, Ont., and Local 523, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL) was fully 
constituted on February 10, 1947, with the 
appointment of Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, 
as Chairman of the Board, on the recommend- 
ation of the other two members of the Board. 
M. A. Seymour, K.C., St. Catharines, and 
Dr. H. G. Forster, Welland, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 
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Board Reports Received 


URSUANT to the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations Boards of Conciliation 

are allowed 14 days in which to make their 
report. This can be extended, either by the 


Minister or by mutual consent of the repre- 
sentatives of the parties concerned. The fol- 
lowing reports were received by the Minister 
of Labour during February. 


Report of Board of Conciliation in Dispute Between Malartic Gold Fields, 
Limited, Malartic, P.Q., and the International Union of Mine, Mill 


and Smelter Workers, Local 696 


On January 27 and February 11, 1947, the 
Minister of Labour received Majority and 
Minority Reports of the Board of Concilia- 
tion which dealt with the above dispute. The 
personnel of the Board was as follows: Mr. 
R. T. Ferguson, of Montreal, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board, Mr. R. R. 
Evans, K.C., of Hamilton, and Mr. G. M. 
Desaulniers, of Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


The Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Report of Board 
dy 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
you in this matter consisting of Mr. R. T. 
Ferguson, Montreal, as Chairman, Mr. R. R. 
Evans, K.C., Hamilton, as the Company’s 
nominee, and Mr. Guy Desaulniers, Montreal, 
the aie nominee, convened at the call of 
the Chairman in Montreal on November 22, 
1946. The Company was represented by Mr. 
N. L. Matthews, K.C., Toronto, and Mr. John 
Metz, General Manager, and the Union was 
represented by Mr. R. A. LaChance, Inter- 
national Representative, and Mr. Lucien Bous- 
selle, Business Agent for Local 696, on all but 
the last hearing with Mr. Breton, International 
Representative, replacing Mr. LaChance at 
the last hearing. 

Hearings were conducted in Montreal on 
November 22 and November 23, 1946; Decem- 
ber 4 and 5, 1946; and December 18, 1946. 

The Company entered into a Collective 
Bargaining Agreement with the above named 
Union (hereinafter referred to as “the Union”) 
which was dated and executed the 16th day 
of July, 1945, and contained the following 
termination clause :— 


Article XX. 


TERMINATION 


This Agreement shall become effective as 
of the date of its execution and shall terminate 
at the expiration of one year thereafter. 


The parties having failed to negotiate a new 
or renewal agreement Mr. R. Trepanier of 
Montreal was nominated by the Minister of 
Labour as a conciliation officer to confer with 
the parties in an attempt to effect an agree- 
ment. Mr. Trepanier apparently conducted 
his negotiations with the parties on the basis 
of the modification of the above mentioned 
agreement and brought the parties together 
except with respect to those matters specified 
in his report. Following that report this 
Board was constituted and conducted the 
hearings above mentioned. All matters pre- 
sented to the Board by the Union as being 
in dispute were given due consideration by the 
Board and we now report with respect to the 
same as follows:— 


tf 
Hours oF WoRK AND OVERTIME 


The Union did not seek any change in the 
hours of work as presently scheduled but 
contended that overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half should be paid for all time worked 
in any one day in excess of the prevailing 
normal working day. The Company contended 
that overtime should be paid at the rate of 
time and one-half in respect of all hours 
worked in any one week in excess of the 
prevailing standard work week, but during 
the course of the discussion conceded that if 
an employee worked overtime on one or more 
days in any one week and was deprived of 
overtime payment by reason of the Com- 
pany’s failure to provide work, such employee 
should be entitled to overtime for actual 
hours worked in any one day in excess of the 
normal daily hours and Mr. Matthews, on 
behalf of the Company, expressed concurrence 
that the provisions of the Agreement should 
be amended accordingly in order to give an 
employee the above mentioned protection and 
suggested to the Board that there should be 
incorporated therein as follows:— 

(d) When an employee who has worked more 
than his regular shift hours in any one 
day is prevented from working his full 
shift hours in any other day during that. 
week because such work was not available 


for him he shall be entitled to receive 
overtime pay at the regular premium 
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rates for the hours so worked by him in 
any one day in excess of his regular shift 
hours. 


We are of the opinion that the addition of 
such a paragraph would be fair and reasonable 
in the circumstances and recommend accord- 
ingly. We realize that there may be occasions 
where an employee works overtime on one or 
more days in a week and fails through no 
fault of the Company but for reasons personal 
to himself to be entitled to overtime for that 
work. We wish to make it clearly understood 
that our recommendation in this connection 
is not intended to tie the Company’s hands 
and prevent it paying overtime in such cases 
where the circumstances are such as to appear 
to warrant making an exception and we take 
this opportunity of intimating to the Company 
that it should view our recommendation in the 
light of these remarks and give all such cases 
favourable consideration. 

The Union failed to establish that payment 
of overtime on the daily as opposed to the 
weekly basis is in vogue in the area in which 
this mine is located or in the gold mining 
industry while the Company definitely asserted 
that the practice in that area is to pay on the 
weekly and not on the daily basis. 

In the light of these circumstances we are 
unable to recommend that overtime be paid 
on a straight daily basis and since the Com- 
pany’s concession meets the principal point of 
the Union’s request we recommend that it be 
accepted by the Union. 


LTB 
Orr-SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS 


It was established that this mine works 
three shifts. The Union requested payment of 
off-shift differentials but produced no evidence 
that such is the practice in the area in which 
this mine is located or that the same is in 
effect in the gold mining industry. The Com- 
pany objected to the payment of off-shift 
differentials on the ground that the shifts are 
swing or revolving shifts that all the employees 
take their regular turn on each shift and that 
all shift work is distributed equally among all 
employees. In view of these circumstances and 
also in the light of the circumstances set 
forth in this report dealing with wages and 
with check-off we are unable to recommend 
payment of any _ off-shift differentials as 
requested by the Union. 


IV. 
WaGES 


The matter of wage increases was the sub- 
ject of considerable lengthy discussion at the 
hearings conducted on November 22 and 
November 23, and occupied a substantial part 
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of the hearings on December 4 and December 
5. At the hearing on December 5 the Board 
directed that the Union file with the Board a 
written brief in respect of its claims for wage 
increases; that the Company file its reply 
thereto and that, the Board meet again on 
December 18 for presentation of the parties’ 
submissions with regard to wage increases. 

The Union and the Company filed with the 
Board its submission and its reply respectively 
and the matter of wages and wage increases 
was exhaustively gone into at the resumed 
hearing of December 18. 

At the earlier hearings the Company had 
stated plainly that “inability to pay” was one 
of its grounds of objection to any wage or 
other cost factor increases and had filed with 
the Board a copy of its financial statement for 
the year ending December 31, 1945, as certified 
by the Company’s Auditor. This financial 
statement which was also given to the Union 
representatives supported the contention of 
the Company. 

The Union in its brief, and in the presenta- 
tion of its submissions to the Board, relied 
upon the grounds enumerated below as con- 
stituting Justification for a 16 cents an hour 
general wage increase. These grounds are as 
follows: 


(A) That the wages being paid by the 
Company constitute a gross inequality and a 
gross injustice and attached to its brief, as 
Appendix “A” thereto, a schedule purporting 
to show the wage rates payable in Sudbury as 
compared with the wage rates payable by Mal- 
artic Gold Fields Limited. It developed in 
the course of the hearing that the reference in 
Appendix “A” to Sudbury in fact referred to 
the International Nickel Co. at Sudbury, a 
base metal mine, and that International 
Nickel was some 300 miles distant from Mal- 
artic Gold Fields Limited. No figures were 
forthcoming from the Union representatives as 
to the wage rates paid by other gold mines or 
other mines in the Malartic area. 

The Company contended that the wages 
paid by Malartic Gold Fields Limited were in 
line with wages paid by other mines in the 
Malartic area, that in addition the Company 
pays to its underground workers a substantial 
bonus, and that the wages paid by the Com- 
pany did not constitute a gross inequality or 
a gross injustice. 

(B) That the requested general wage 
wmcerease was justified by the increased cost of 
living in the Malartic area. No verified sup- 
porting figures were offered to the Board by 
the Union representatives in this respect other 
than Appendix “B” attached to the Union 
brief and certain figures with relation to the 
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Dominion cost-of-living index and some 
figures compiled by Mr. Breton between the 
adjournment of the hearing on the afternoon 
of December 18 and the resumption of the 
hearing on the evening of December 18, the 
sources of which were not given. As already 
indicated, there was no adequate substantive 
evidence supporting these given figures. 

The Company in addition to pleading 
inability to pay presented other factors in 
reply, of which we mention inter alia the 
following— 


That the figures in Appendix “B” were in 
respect of some of them misleading and erron- 
eous e.g. the alleged increased rents whereas 
rents had been frozen under the Rental Con- 
trol Orders. 

That the Company operates a cookery for 
the benefit of its employees and in spite of 
increased costs has not raised the price of 
board and room to its employees. The rate 
of $1.25 a day for board and room has been 
in effect, unchanged, since 1940. 


(C) That the Company had given no wage 
encreases (general) other than the incorpora- 
tion of the 10 cent cost-of-living bonus when 
made mandatory. 

This 10 cent cost-of-living mandatory bonus 
became mandatory in February, 1944. 


The Company in its reply and at the hear- 
ing on December 18, denied the Union’s 
above assertion and averred that on May 1, 
1940, a general increase of five cents per hour 
was put into effect in this mine in common 
with others throughout the Malartic district; 
that this mine also paid considerably more 
than the minimum cost-of-living bonus when 
made mandatory; that when the cost-of-living 
bonus was incorporated into the wage scales 
in February, 1944, the additional increase 
amounted to 10 cents per hour, thus making 
the total increase since May 1, 1940, 15 
cents per hour. This on the basis of an aver- 
age wage of 75c per hour amounted to a 25 
per cent increase. 


The Company also stated that it pays an 
incentive bonus based on production and that 
during the first six months of 1946 this bonus 
pay amounted to an average of 92c per man 
per shift for all shifts worked underground, 
that since June this bonus has been as high 
as $1.06 per man per shift but never lower 
than 92c per man per shift. Based on an 
eight-hour shift this would amount to a bonus 
of 114 to 13c per hour in addition to wages 
and has the effect of putting the pay of its 
employees of this mine in the highest brackets. 

At the hearing on December 18 the Gen- 
eral Manager (Mr. John Metz) was called in, 
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evidenced, was sworn, and verified under oath 
all the foregoing. 

The Company further established to our 
satisfaction, and in connection with its plea 
of inability to pay, that this mine is what is 
commonly known as a “marginal mine”; that 
its loss for the year 1946 amounted to 
$94,689.78 on a capitalization of $4,000,000; 
and that its earning and profit capacity had 
been further seriously and adversely affected 
by the reduction in the price of gold brought 
about by the placing of the Canadian dollar 
and the United States dollar on a parity. 

The Union in its brief, and at the hearing of 
December 18, challenged the Company’s 
averment of inability to pay and in support of 
that challenge levelled serious charges against 
the Company averring among other things 
excessive stock piling of high grade ore and 
imputing reasons therefore amounting to 
charges of dishonourable practice and deceit. 
Pressed for evidence in support of these 
charges none was forthcoming. We are of the 
opinion that a demand for a flat increase in 
all wages should be supported by authentic 
pertinent evidence sufficient to justify a 
Board in recommending such general wage 
increases. It was noticeable that at the hear- 
ings the Union’s arguments were almost 
exclusively based on the lowest wage rate paid 
by the Company. It of course by no means 
follows that, if certain workmen are, because 
of inexperience or lack of skill, in such a low 
paid category that a remedy should equitably 
be provided, all other workmen should be 
similarly advanced in pay, and arguments of 
that nature only confuse issues which have not 
a great deal in common. It appeared from 
the discussion that in some cases initial wages 
were low and might well be adjusted upwards 
but it was averred by the Company and not 
rebutted by the Union that in practice these 
positions were only held for a short time by 
their occupants who either graduated as a 
result of experience into higher paid categories 
or left to work elsewhere. In any event these 
lower paid employees constituted only a very 
small percentage, much less than five per cent 
and often not more than two per cent of the 
total number of men employed. The demand 
of the Union however was for a _ general 
increase in wages of 16 cents per hour, not for 
a consideration of special cases, and in our 
opinion no sufficient, satisfactory or authentic 
evidence was presented which would justify 
our recommending such a wage increase 
especially in the circumstances under which 
this mine operates. 

It is futile and unrealistic in our opinion, to 
recommended wage increases which in the 
course of a year would involve additional pay- 
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ments running into tremendous sums in a situa- 
tion such as the one before us where the 
employers not only cannot get a compensating 
higher price for their product but have had 
the price which prevailed for years actually 
reduced to a point where profits are imperilled 
or disappear altogether. 

We feel impelled here to again refer to the 
decrease in the price of gold brought about 
by dollar parity and in particular with respect 
to what are commonly called “marginal mines” 
and to express the opinion that unless some 
remedy is found for the condition now prevail- 
ing the future of many Canadian mines may 
well be in jeopardy and the capacity of the 
mines to increase wages diminished to the 
point of impossibility. In our opinion this 
situation’ is one which appears to require im- 
mediate governmental remedial consideration. 
We also take the liberty of here suggesting 
that while we are unable at this time to recom- 
mend any wage increase the Company should 
give consideration to working out with the 
Union some formula designed towards a recon- 
sideration of wage rates and wage increases 
in the event of the present situation arising 
out of dollar parity being remedied ‘or allevi- 
ated by governmental action or otherwise. 


V. 
Ho.ipays 


This subject matter is covered by Article XV 
(m) of the Agreement dated July 16, 1945, 
and reads as follows:— 

Subject to the approval of the National War 
Labour Board, one and one-half times the 
regular hourly rate will be paid to an em- 
ployee for all work performed by him on New 
Year’s Day, Dominion Day, and Christmas 
Day, provided the employee worked his regu- 
lar shift on the day preceding and the day 
following the said holidays. 


The Union requested that this provision be 
extended to include Good Friday, Labour Day 
and June 24, and also that double time be paid 
for all hours worked on any such holiday. No 


evidence was presented that this request would © 


conform with existing practice in the Malartic 
area. The Company offered to add to New 
Year’s Day, Dominion Day and Christmas Day 
either Labour Day or Good Friday, which 
ever the Union should prefer. 

In the light of our preceding remarks relat- 
ing to wages and wage increases, we cannot 


recommend double time for time worked on . 


any ‘of the above mentioned holidays. We con- 
sider the Company’s offer fair and reasonable 
in the circumstances, namely, that time and 
one-half be paid for all time worked on New 
Year’s Day, Dominion Day, Christmas Day 
and either Labour Day or Good Friday as the 
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Union may elect. We also realize that in 
some industries the employees receive pay for 
certain statutory holidays not worked. With 
this principle we are in accord and we. con- 
sequently take this opportunity of suggesting 
to the Company that it should give considera- 
tion to incorporation in the Agreement of a 
provision whereby employees will be paid for 
the above-mentioned holidays not worked if 
that should become common practice in the 
Malartic area during the life of the Agreement 
and improved conditions at this mine so war- 
rant. Since pay for Statutory Holidays not 
worked forms an integral part of the wage 
structure and would in effect amount to a wage 
increase, we recommend that if in the future 
there should be a general wage increase, pay for 
specified Statutory Holidays not worked should 
be incorporated therein. 


Vik: 
VacaTIONS WitH Pay 


This subject matter is covered by Article 
XVIII of the Agreement dated July 16, 1945, 
and in effect extends to employees one week’s 
vacation with pay. We are of the opinion that 
length of service merits special consideration 
and recommend that all employees who have 
completed five years’ continuous service be 
granted two weeks’ holiday with pay. 


VII. 
ABSENCE AS AFFECTING SENIORITY 


This subject matter is dealt with in Article 
XIII (f) of the Agreement dated July 16, 1945. 
At the hearing the Company offered to amend 
Article XIII (f) if the Union so desires, by 
eliminating therefrom the following words 
“unless he is away more than fifteen consecu- 
tive days; provided such illness or injury is 
not due to alcoholism, the use of drugs, or 
injury due to violation of the law. Seniority 
will cease to accumulate during any period of 
sick leave beyond 15 days.” 

This appeared to conform with the Union’s 
request with relation to this subject matter. 


VIII. 
CHECK-OFF 


While the original reference to the Board 
involved Union membership the Union at the 
hearings limited its application to one of check- 
off meaning thereby that the new collective 
agreement should contain a provision that on 
proper authorization by a Union-member em- 
ployee the Company would each month deduct 
from the employee’s wages a specified amount 
and pay it over to the Union treasurer as the 
dues owing to the Union by the employee and 
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would continue to do so for the period stated 
in the authorization whether or not the em- 
ployee continued to be a member of the Union. 
This is in line with the recommendation made 
by the majority of the Board in the case of 
Lamaque Mining Company which was quoted 
by the Union as a precedent. 

The Company firmly opposed the application 
on the ground that the Board had no jurisdic- 
tion to deal with matters which changed the 
status of the Union from that of agent acting 
for employees to that of being an applicant on 
its own behalf and further asserted that in any 
event while the Company had the greatest 
respect for the Union personnel with whom it 
had conducted negotiations the objectives of 
the Union as disclosed by the constitution of 
the International Union were such that the 
Company could not reasonably be expected or 
asked to support or nourish. The Company 
further contended that it was only right and a 
matter of ordinary business practice for those 
who sold services to collect their dues them- 
selves and that that task should not be thrust 
on the shoulders of an unwilling party and 
that this was particularly so where the ex- 
pressed objectives were not intended to benefit 
but rather to hurt the proposed collector. 

It will we think be generally conceded that 
the operation of a check-off provision is of 
greater direct benefit to a Union than to any- 
one else. In their arguments in support of 
their application the Union representatives 
frankly admitted the difficulty experienced 
in collecting Union dues in this case once 
the wages had gotten into the hands of the 
workman, a difficulty which would not exist 
if Union dues were withheld from wages by 
the Company. It was also contended by the 
Union representatives that a great deal of 
time and effort would be required to collect 
dues from the general body of Union members 
but when asked to state how many employees 
would be affected by a check-off and thus 
convey to the Board some idea of the time 
and effort which under normal conditions 
would be involved the Union representatives 
evaded a direct answer and our conclusion is 
that in this particular mine more than usual 
difficulty in collecting Union dues is feared. 


It may be said however that the Board 
as a whole might have recommended some 
form of check-off had there not occurred an 
incident to which reference has been made 
in the part of this report dealing with wages. 
We are aware that each matter brought before 
a Conciliation Board should be considered 
on its own merit and we desire to emphasize 
that in our deliberations care has been taken 
to see that this has been done. Check-off 
however is in a different category from mat- 
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ters which exclusively affect working conditions 
and one of the arguments in its favour as 
well as against it is the degree of good will 
and confidence which exists or may be made 
to exist between an employer and the union 
seeking it. This of course affects the opera- 
tion and results of a collective bargaining 
agreement in practically every respect. It 
can safely be asserted that in many cases 
Boards have recommended the inclusion of 
a check-off provision and employers have 
accepted the same largely because of a hope 
that such a provision would materially im- 
prove the working out of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement as a whole. Each of the 
members of this Board has had considerable 
experience in matters of this kind and each 
has heard it stated by unions, as was stated 
here, that the granting of a check-off would 
be of advantage to the employees because 
it would go far towards dissipating any 
doubts as to the ordinary functions of the 
‘union and towards developing harmonious - 
relations between all parties concerned. We 
do not desire to minimize the value of this 
contention; clearly anything which tends to 
avoid friction and misunderstanding and to 
make an agreement work smoothly and effec- 
tively in all its parts is of great importance 
to employers and employees alike. 

It seems to us however that in asking for a 
check-off which among other things entrenches 
the union in its position as a negotiator it 
is essential that the Union should at least 
lay the foundation for a belief that it is 
actuated by a spirit of fairness towards the 
employer. Differences of opinion may be 
expected to develop from time to time but 
in spite of such differences it is the duty of 
the Union even without check-off or any 
other advantage to itself to maintain an 
attitude of respect for the integrity and 
motives of the other party unless it can 
demonstrate by acceptable evidence that such 
an attitude is not justified. A similar obliga- 
tion rests on the employer. There can be no 
negotiating “in good faith” on any other 
basis. 

In the brief presented by the Union to the 
Board the Union charged the Company with 

stock piling of high grade ore in both East 

Malartic Mines Limited and the Malartic 

Goldfields Limited. 

In dealing with this matter that these 
mines are stock piling high grade ores in 
their underground workings we have infor- 
mation from experienced miners. . . . that 
East Malartic has a vast reserve of broken 
ore ready to be milled. From evidence pre- 
sented Malartic Goldfields Mines Limited 
they have ore ready to be mined without 
further additional costs as far as preliminary 


development work is concerned. Apparently 
these mines are not willing to increase their 
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profitable production by milling this high 
grade ore but are apparently anxious to with- 
hold production of this type of ore until such 
time as the threat of wage increases and 
other factors affecting costs have been 
removed or that a higher price can be secured 
for their product, gold”. 


The Company’s counsel took strong excep- 
tion to these allegations of fact and inferences. 
In order that the Board might have some 
conception of the sources and authenticity of 
the statements and inferences the Union rep- 
resentatives were asked who were their in- 
formants but declined to say. They were 
then asked what was the nature of the work 
performed by these informants but again the 
Union representatives declined to say. All 
they did vouchsafe was that the brief had 
been prepared in the Union Hall and that 
many Union members had participated in its 
preparation from which it may be assumed 
that these allegations have attained wide cur- 
rency in the Malartic district to the detriment 
of the Company. Questioned as to the alleged 
stock piling of high grade ore and as to the 
volume of ore allegedly ready to be mined 
without further additional costs as far as 
preliminary development work was concerned, 
no satisfactory answer was forthcoming. 

The Company’s counsel was granted leave 
to present evidence on oath and the General 
Manager, having been duly sworn, testified 
that the allegations of the Union regarding 
stock piling of high grade ore and regarding 
ore allegedly ready to be mined without fur- 
ther additional preliminary development costs 
were entirely without foundation and _ ex- 
plained that in this mine there was no accumu- 
lation of ore ready to be mined other than 
is usual and normal according to accepted 
mining practice. The inferential imputat- 
tions contained in the Union’s charges were 
also specifically dissipated by the General 
Manager under oath. 

The Union representatives were offered an 
opportunity to cross-examine the General 
Manager but refrained from doing so. They 
were then asked if they accepted as correct 
the evidence presented by the General Man- 
ager under oath but they refused to accept 
it and declined either to withdraw or modify 
their allegations. The Chairman repeatedly 
pointed out the seriousness of these charges 
and offered to adjourn the hearings for a time 
sufficiently long to enable the Union to make 
an independent investigation so that it could 
either substantiate the charges or withdraw 
them. In the latter event the Board was pre- 
pared to wipe them off the record as never 
having been made. Considerable time was 
spent by the Board in presenting the matter 
in all its aspects and effects to the union 
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representatives but they refused to move 
from the position which they had taken and 
declined to make further inquiry for presenta- 
tion to the Board. 

In these circumstances we can only register 
with regret our conviction. that the Union 
committed wilfully an act of impropriety and 
bad faith in making these unwarranted charges 
against the Company. We are of the opinion 
that this act, indicative as it may well be of 
a recklessness of statement and of the harm 
which might follow the levelling of such 
charges, justifies the Company in refusing a 
check-off or any other provision for the 
benefit of the Union. We therefore make no 
recommendation that a check-off clause be 
incorporated in the contract. 

We desire to record again that the conclusion: 
reached by us has in no way influenced our: 
decisions in respect of the other matters which: 
came before us and express the hope that- 
both the Company and the Union will co- 
operate in settling the terms of a new col-— 
lective bargaining agreement along the lines 
indicated in this report. 


Article IX, 


In the foregoing report we have dealt speci- 
fically with all matters raised by the Union 
at the several hearings conducted by this 
Board. | 

We regret that our fellow member, Mr. 
Desaulniers, does not see eye to eye with us 
in respect ofall the matters as hereinbefore 
set forth. He no doubt will be submitting a 
minority report in which he will specifically 
refer to those matters in which he concurs 
with us and deal in his own way with the other 
remaining matters. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 24th day of January, 1947. 


(Sgd.) R. T. Ferauson, 
Chairman, 

(Sgd.) R. R. Evans, 

, Member. 


Minority Report 
To: 
The Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
ve 


I regret that I am unable to concur with 
my two colleagues in the writing of the report 
and for that reason I submit a minority 
report which can be added to the majority 
report signed by Messrs. R. T. Ferguson,. 
President, and R. R. Evans, K.C. 

To make a complete report, I shall follow: 
the order used by my two colleagues in dealing: 
with the various items of the conflict. 


149 
Worxkina Hours AND OVERTIME 


The working hours in effect in the previous 
agreement are accepted by both parties and 
remain the same. 

In the agreement submitted by the Union, 
overtime was to be paid for work in excess of 
8 hours per day and 48 hours per week. 

With regard to the payment of overtime, I 
consider that the form submitted by the Com- 
pany, and mentioned in the majority report, 
would be detrimental to the workers. 

He who has worked for several days within 
a week and has put in considerable overtime 
and who, later falls ill or must go away for a 
perfectly warrantable reason would, because 
he has been unable to finish his work, be denied 
his overtime pay. 

The Company maintains that the daily over- 
time system would lead the workers to absen- 
teeism, but no proof has been brought to 
uphold such an argument. 


Ii. 
PREMIUMS FOR CERTAIN SHIFTS 


In its agreement the Union asked that 
premiums be added to the wages of late day 
shift and night shift workers. 

Apart from the fact that employees change 
shifts, I consider that such a premium should 
be paid because of the circumstances which 
evening and night work involve. This principle 
is applied in many collective agreements 
because it is considered that evening and night 
shift workers must alter their way of living, 
which undoubtedly reflects on their health and 
prevents them from leading a normal life. 

For that reason, I therefore recommend 
that the clause requested by the Union be 
included in the agreement. 


IV. 
WAGES 


The wage increase asked ‘by the Union cor- 
responds to the rise in the cost of living, 
particularly in the mining regions. 

In the last year, considerable wage increases 
have been granted either by employers or by 
government agencies, to the workers of the 
steel, rubber, packinghouse, furniture, con- 
struction and still other industries. 

The company claimed that it was not in a 
position to pay and, as proof thereof, pro- 
duced the previous year’s report showing a 
loss. Union representatives have not had the 
opportunity to hold a report of the company’s 
exact financial situation as it stands presently 
and, for that reason, have been unable to 
ascertain whether the company is incapable of 
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paying wage increases or not. The company 
even refused to furnish Union representatives 
wtih the financial statement for 1946. 

The Union showed that there had been an 
increase in the cost of living, and in no circum- 
stance whatsoever could the company refute 
the fact. I do not even deem necessary that 
proof be shown for me to realize this, as an 
individual and as a member of a Board of 
Conciliation. For the above reasons, I con- 
sider that we should recommend that the 
Company pay the wage increase proposed by 
the Union. 

Ve 
Ho.ipAys 


In this case, I concur with the other mem- 
bers of the Board and I believe that time and 
one-half should be paid for all work on New 
Year’s Day, Dominion Day, Christmas Day, 
Labour Day and Good Friday. 

I consider, however, that the workers should 
be entitled to the above as paid holidays so 
as to enable them to benefit of the rest and 
joy befitting such holidays. 


VI. 
VACATION WITH Pay 


I concur with the other members of the 
Board on this point. 


Vil. 
Leaves AFFECTING SENIORITY 


I concur with the other members of the 
Board on this point 


CuHECK-OFF 


The view taken by my colleagues in regard 
to Union check-off, as mentioned in their re- 
port, is certainly not a way to bring the parties 
to an agreement, or a means of conciliation. 

During the inquiry, the company, through its 
representative, laid claims which certainly 
could be prejudicial to the Union, but could 
substantiate none of them. I believe that no 
members of a Board of Conciliation should be 
instrumental in kindling quarrels between 
parties, either at the sittings or in their reports. 

In claiming that the Company was not turn- 
ing out what it should, the union representa- 
tives were only reporting the assertions of their 
own members. Instead of shouting wolf, it 
would have been much more preferable that 
the members of the Board suggest that the 
company and the union representatives jointly 
investigate this point. If the Union proved 
right, then the Company would see for itself 
and if the Company stood right the union rep- 
resentatives would verify it on the spot and 
to their own satisfaction. 
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For the same reasons mentioned in my 
report following an investigation of the dispute 
between the Noranda Mines Limited and Local 
688 of the International Union, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, and in my report of the dis- 
pute between Lamaque Mining Company Ltd. 
and Local 654 of the same Union, I recom- 
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mend that a check-off clause be included in 
the collective agreement. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Montreal, this 8th day of February, 
1947. 
(Signed) Guy Merrill Desaulniers, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between The John Bertram & Sons Company, 
Ltd., Dundas, Ontario, and Local 1740, International Association of 


Machinists (TLC) 


On February 17, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the Report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge D. J. Cowan, 
Brantford, Chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour in the absence of a joint 
recommendation by the other two members 
of the Board, Mr. E. Macauley Dillon of 
Toronto, and Mr. J. B. Ward of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


TGt 


The Honourable HumpHrey MirTcHe tt, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with the above dispute consisted of 
J. B. Ward, the Nominee of the Union, E. 
Macauley Dillon, K.C., Nominee of the Com- 
pany and His Honour Judge D. J. Cowan of 
Brantford, appointed by you upon the failure 
of the other two nominees to agree upon a 
Chairman. ‘ 

The Board met the representatives of the 
parties commencing with a session, Monday, 
the 27th of January, and held in all seven 
sittings. The parties were represented 
throughout as follows: S. T. Garside, of the 
Central Ontario Industrial Relations Institute 
presented the Company’s arguments; Eric 
Hoare, Personnel Officer of the Company, 
C. A. Fisher and T. G. Feehnay, Works 
Managers of the two divisions of the Com- 
pany’s plant. The employees were repre- 
sented by W. G. Carson, Vice-President of the 
Local, E. A. Horsley, President of the Local, 
George Venus and Robert Lowell, plant 
committee men, R. J. Bolton, District Repre- 
sentative of the International Association of 
Machinists and G. P. Schollie, Secretary for 
Canada, for the International Association of 
Machinists. 

At the opening of the proceedings it was 
evident that there were a large number of 
matters upon which the parties had failed to 
reach agreement and the Board went care- 
fully over them and succeeded in producing 


agreement without reservations whatever on 
all matters in dispute except the following 
which were tentatively agreed upon without 
prejudice to the right of either party to go 
back to their original positions if agreement 
was not ultimately reached on what finally 
proved to be the main item of dispute, 
namely, the date on which a retroactive pay 
increase, if any, would begin. These items 
were as follows:— 


1. Preferential plant seniority for the union 
plant committee. 

2. The final method of selecting a chair- 
man for any arbitration board required 
under the grievance procedure. 

3. A night shift bonus for boiler house 
attendants. 

4. Payment for Christmas and New Year’s 
holidays (1946) not worked. 

5. Whether or not any agreed upon wage 
increase should affect the minimum rates 
as well as the maximum rates in each 
classification and whether or not any wage 
increases ultimately granted should date 
from the signing of the agreement, which 
was the Company’s position, or date 
from the expiration of the old agree- 
ment, namely, in the month of August, 
1946, for which latter date the union 
contended. 


All other matters in dispute so far as our 
records go were settled without any reserva- 
tion whatsoever and accordingly we do not 
deal with them. 

The Board is unanimous in the recom- 
mendations hereunder made for the first four 
items and Mr. Ward, the Union’s nominee, 
dissents in respect to the date adopted by the 
majority of the Board from which the pay 
increase is to commence. 

We, therefore, make our recommendations 
as follows:— 


1. Preferential Seniority for the Union Plant 
Committee 
The Union requested continuation of the 
existing clause giving preferential seniority to 
the members of its plant committee. The Com- 
pany, however, by written statement filed with 
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the Board, declined absolutely to agree to the 
request basing its position on the conduct of 
the present committee. The Board is of the 
opinion that the workers in this plant are 
perhaps unfortunate in that the plant com- 
mittee and the management do not display 
that degree of good relationship and co- 
operative attitude which could be of great 
benefit to both sides. As long as the existing 
‘conditions continue we are unable to concur 
in the Union’s request and for the reasons 
given recommend that the agreement be closed 
without inclusion of “preferential seniority to 
members of the plant committee.” 


2. Election of a Chairman to the Board of 

Arbitration under the Grievance Procedure 

Your Board recommends that the clause in 
respect to the above matter should read as 
follows and replace Clause No. 28 in the final 
document submitted by the Company just 
prior to the meeting of the Board. “When- 
ever either party to this Agreement desires 
to submit any grievance to Arbitration, written 
notice shall be given to the other party, 
formally stating the subject of the grievance 
and at the same time nominating an Arbi- 
trator. Within five (5) working days after 
receipt of such notice, the other party shall 
name an Arbitrator. The Arbitrators repre- 
senting the two parties shall meet imme- 
diately, and if they fail to agree upon a 
settlement of the grievance within forty-eight 
(48) hours after they have first met, then 
they will attempt to agree upon a Chairman 
of the Arbitration Board. If they are unable 
"to agree upon such Chairman they may then 
~request the Minister of Labour for the Prov- 
vince of Ontario to appoint an impartial chair- 
yman from among the Judiciary of the Prov- 
xince of Ontario. Each of the two parties has 
the right to refuse one appointee. 


3. Night Shift Bonus for Boiler-house 

Attendants 

The Union contended that these employees 
should have a bonus of 5 cents per hour for 
night work the same as is given night workers 
in other departments of the plant. The Com- 
pany contended that this was not customary 
in industry for employees of this type and 
that the fact they worked at night was taken 
into account in their basic rates of pay. The 
Union agreed, subject to the reservation 
noted above, to waive this demand, but your 
Board feels that they are not in possession 
of sufficient information to make a finding 
in the matter and therefore make no 
recommendation. 


4. Payment for Christmas and New Year’s 
(1946) not worked 


This matter will be disposed of in our 
findings under the general heading of wages. 
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5. Wages 

Before the dispute came to this Board the 
Company had made an offer of an increase 
across the board of 10 cents per hour for 
every worker in the bargaining unit and an 
increase in the maximums of the various rate 
of 10 cents per hour. The Union had requested 
13 cents, but had substantially agreed to take 
10 cents an hour increase provided the 
increase dated from a date agreeable to them 
and contended that the increase should date 
from the expiration of the old agreement. 

On the 7th of December, 1946, after the 
intervention of R. W. Dunn, Conciliation 
Officer, the Company offered an increase of 
10 cents per hour effective from December 2, 
1946, subject to the Union agreeing to other 
terms in dispute, to all of which other items 
at the final meeting of this Board the Union 
agreed subject to the reservation above noted. 
On the same date the Company notified the 
union that if their offer were not accepted 
any pay increase would not be retroactive. 
Apparently the Union was not prepared to 
agree to these items until February 1, 1947, 
the date of the final meeting of the Board 
for they took the matter to conciliation and 
did not accept the Company’s offer. The 
Company then took the position and main- 
tained it before this Board that any pay 
increase ultimately granted would take effect 
only on the date of the signing of the final 
agreement between the parties in accordance 
with the notice above referred to. Without 
making any attempt to assess or apportion 
the blame for the delay in the matter, it is 
obvious that if the Union had seen fit to 
concede the points on December 7 which 
(subject to the reservation above noted) they 
finally conceded before this Board on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, the workers would now be in 
receipt of an increase. On the other hand, 
it is perhaps fair that the Company should 
be asked to recede from their position that 
any pay increase will date only from the date 
of the agreement, although your Board must 
not be taken as generally agreeing with the 
principle of retroactive pay awards now that 
wages are once more within the field of 
collective bargaining. 


On the understanding therefore that the 
ultimate agreement will bear date the Ist of 
February, 1947, and be duly effective for one 
year from that date, the majority of the 
Board recommends:— 


(a) That an increase of 10 cents per hour 
dating from and including January 1, 1947, 
be paid to the employees in the bargaining 
unit for regular time worked from that date. 

(b) That an increase of 10 cents per hour 
in the maximum rates be made in each job 
classification. 
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(c) That there be no increase in the 
minimum rates in any job classification, but 
any required alterations by reason of over- 
lapping rates due to the increase be properly 
adjusted. 

(d) That the Company pay to those 
employees entitled thereto for the holiday not 
worked on January 1, 1947, at the increased 
rate of pay herein recommended. 

There is only one other matter which 
should perhaps be discussed in view of the 
contention which appeared to surround it in 
the proceedings before the Board, although 
through the offices of the Board suitable 
clauses were finally agreed to by the both 
parties. These had to do with the Company’s 
desire to take employees who had attained 
the age of 65 out from under the seniority 
and wage provisions agreement for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Company to retain them 
in employment to the end that such employees 
would remain self-supporting. Unfortunately 
its plant committee would not recognize the 
Company’s intentions in this matter and took 
the position that they would never sign a 
clause which “pointed the finger” at men of 
65. Your Board has no doubt whatever of 
the good intentions and good faith of the 
Company in making these proposals and the 
plant committee was not justified in refusing 
to recognize the Company’s good faith in the 
matter. Finally through the intervention of 
the Board the parties agreed to the following 
clauses to replace paragraph No. 45 of the 
final agreement provided by the Company. 


The succeeding provisions under this para- 
graph are inserted for the express purpose 
of enabling the Company to make adequate 
provision for older employees of long service 
(and also those who suffer physical dis- 
ability) without hampering the Company in 
so doing by the other provisions of this 
Agreement. 

Employees who by reason of their age or 
physical disability are or become no_ longer 
capable of maintaining a normal standard of 
efficiency, that is of discharging the full 
requirements of their regular jobs, may be 
removed from the seniority list and the wage 
provisions of this Agreement may not apply. 

; The Company covenants that these clauses 
will be interpreted by them for the purpose 
of continuing employment of such employees 
wherever possible to the end that they remain 
self-supporting. : 

The Company agrees that if the Union 
feels that any individual case is not being 
dealt with for such purposes and for such 
ends, such individual case shall be the subject 
of the Grievance Procedure. 

Your Board therefore unanimously recom- 
mends that the clauses above written be 
inserted in the final agreement. 

of which your Board 
submits. 


Dated at Toronto, this 14th day of February, 


1947. 
(Sgd.) Judge D. J. Cowan. 
(Sgd.) E. Macautey DILion. 


respectfully 
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Minority Report 
Sir: 

As a member of the Board of Conciliation 
appointed by you in the above dispute I have 
been privileged to read the Report prepared 
by the Chairman of the Board and which I 
understand will be the majority report. 

I concur in the above-mentioned Report 
with the exception of item No. 5 (Effective 
Date of Increased Hourly Rate). 

In regard to item No. 5 I should observe 
that according to information supplied the 
Board the Company and the Union advised 
each other on July 27, 1946, of their wish to 
enter into negotiation for the purpose of 
amending the existing agreement which con- 
tained an expiration date as of August 31, 


1946. Meetings between the parties began on 


August 19 and continued on August 21, 23, 
28 and September 4; on which latter date the 
Company requested the Union to set forth its 
demands on wages and hours and stated there 
would be no further negotiations until a 
submission had been made. 

It would appear that until that date the 
parties had been exploring the possibilities of 
securing changes beneficial to their respective 
interests. 

On September 12 the Union delivered to 
management a submission containing its 
demands for hours of work and wages and 
this was discussed in conference on Septem- 
ber 30, October 4, 25 and 30. During these 
meetings some of the items in dispute were 
tentatively agreed to by both parties. How- 
ever, on October 30 the Union informed 
management that in the absence of progress 
towards reaching agreement the Union found 
it necessary to request intervention of a con- 
ciliation officer. 

Conciliation Officer, R. W. Dunn, was 
assigned and conducted hearings and negotia- 
tions on November 27 and December 6 but 
was unsuccessful in bringing mutual agree- 
ment between the parties in dispute. 

It is true that the Union, although asking 
for thirteen (13) cents per hour increase, did 
subsequently agree to accept ten (10) cents 
per hour, and in my opinion did so with the 
understanding that the ten (10) cents per hour 
increase would be effective from the expiry 
date of their agreement (August 31, 1946) 
which both the Company and the Union 
desired to amend. 

In the majority report reference is made 
to an offer of the Company made Decem- 
ber 7, 1946, which provided for an increase 
of ten (10) cents per hour, effective from 
December 2, 1946, and which had not been 
acceptable to the Union. I think it should 
be noted that the offer referred to was made 
on condition that certain changes in working 
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rules, which had been proposed by the Com- 
pany, would be acceded to by the Union 
within seventy-two hours. 

Having regard to steadily increasing cost of 
living and the fact that during the period sub- 
sequent to establishment of existing wage rates 
in this plant, industrial wage rates in general 
have increased more than ten (10) cents per 
hour, I respectfully suggest that it would be 
unreasonable to expect this Union to accept 
effective in 1947 an increase of only ten (10) 
cents per hour over that paid in 1945. If 
the increase is to be effective as of January 1, 
1947, as recommended in the majority report, 
then I submit that having regard to condi- 
tions, to which I have referred, such increase 
should be even greater than the thirteen (13) 
cents per hour originally requested by the 
Union. 
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However, during the hearings before the 
Board the Union tentatively agreed to accept 
ten (10) cents per hour increase with the 
understanding that it would have retroactive 
effect, and with the further understanding that 
other items of dispute could be reconciled. 

I hold that the Union was delinquent in 
that it did not, previous to August 31, 1946, 
formally advise the Company of its (the . 
Union’s) specific demands regarding wage 
rates and hours. However, this was done on 
September 12, 1946, and it is, therefore, my 
considered recommendation that an increase of 
ten (10) cents per hour be made effective as 
of September 13, 1946. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. B. Warp, 
Employee Nominee. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Searle Grain Co. Ltd., Fort William, 
Ont., and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


On February 14, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge J. J. Lindall, 
Winnipeg, Chairman, appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of the Board, 
W. A. Johnston, K.C., of Winnipeg, and A. J. 
Wickens, K.C., of Moose Jaw, appointed on 


the nomination of the employer and employees 


respectively. 
Report of Board 


Report on a dispute between the Searle 
Grain Company, Limited and Lodge No. 650 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and a settlement of the said dis- 
pute by an agreement in writing dated Jan- 
uary 18, 1947, between the said Company 
and the said Brotherhood, hereinafter referred 


to as the Company and the Brotherhood 


respectively. 

On August 20, 1946, the Minister of Labour 
appointed a conciliation board to endeavour to 
offect an agreement between the said Com- 
pany and Lodge No. 650 of the said Brother- 
hood on the matters on which they had not 
been able to agree. 

By letter dated September 17, 1946, the 
chairman was informed by the Director of 
Industrial Relations that the members of the 
Board of Conciliation was constituted as 
follows: 

His Honour Judge W. J. Lindall, Chairman, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Mr. W. A. Johnston, K.C., Employer’s nom- 
inee, 901 Somerset Building, Winnipeg, Man. 


Mr. A. J. Wickens, K.C., Employee’s nom- 
inee, Walter Scott Block, Moose Jaw, Sask. 

As the final agreement was entered into 
between the Company and the Brotherhood 
itself and not Lodge No. 650, it is necessary 
to go back and briefly trace the development 
of this dispute and the attempts at settle- 
ment. Only then does it become clear why 
the agreement was made with the Brother- 
hood itself and not with Lodge No. 650 or any 
other Lodge of the Brotherhood. 

On April 21, 1942, J. L. Pateman, General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood wrote to the 
Company stating that at the request of a 
majority of the employees of the Company 
who had joined their organization he wished 
an interview with respect to having them 
covered in their then current wage agreement 
with other Terminal Elevator Companies, the 
agreements being with Lodge No. 650. 

The next official step was the appointment 
by the Department of Labour of Mr. J. P. 
Nicol, of Toronto, as Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner. He conducted a hear- 
ing at Fort William early in December, 1942. 
After the evidence was heard and representa- 
tions made, he reached the conclusion that 
the employees wanted a union and that it was 
in their interest that one be formed. He also 
reached the conclusion that the matter could 
be most fairly dealt with by the formation of 
a separate union in the Brotherhood with the 
membership limited to employees of the 
Company. 

He must have been impressed as indeed this 
Board has been impressed with what the rep- 
resentatives of the Company call the “indivi- 
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dualistic operating policy and practices” of this 
particular company, which sets it apart from 
other terminal elevator companies at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 

Without the Board formally accepting the 
arguments submitted in support of this indivi- 
dualistic position of the Company, in view of 
the settlement ultimately reached, it is well to 
set out some of the principal ones. 


(a) The Company owns and operates a 

4,000 acre farm at East Selkirk where 

practical mixed farming operations and 

experiments are conducted. 

Since 1920 the Company has maintained 

a large Agricultural Research Depart- 

ment. It operates apart from the busi- 

ness of handling grain and is conducted 
solely for the benefit of the farmers of 

Western Canada. It compiles statistics 

relating to agriculture and publishes at 

regular intervals useful and_ beneficial 
reports relating to agricultural matters. 

The Company enumerates the Re- 
search Departmert’s main activities as 
follows: the crop testing plan, demon- 
stration plots, pure seed distribution to 
farmers, importation of Thatcher Wheat, 
the Searle index, advocacy of free trade 
and lower tariffs, Searle crop reports, 

Searle market future letter, Searle rains 

fall reports, “world of wheat” column, 

the A. L. Searle’s Farmers essay com- 
petition, Searle farm home weaving 
circles. 

(c) The Company maintains that in its atti- 
tude towards its employees its record is 
at least equal to if not better than that 
of any other Terminal elevator at the 
Head of the Lakes. No attempt was 
made to challenge this claim. 


SZ 


(b) 


No doubt taking into consideration the gen- 
eral advantages to the men in being organized 
on the one hand and these special features of 
the Company on the other, Mr. Nicol recom- 
mended the formation of a new Lodge Lim- 
ited to employees of the Company and in due 
course Mission Lodge No. 946 of the Brother- 
hood came into existence. The undoubted 
intention was that the terms of the resulting 
agreement were to be the same as_ those 
embodied in agreements between other Ter- 
minal Elevator Companies and Lodge No. 
650. This is made abundantly clear in an 
exchange of telegrams between the Company 
and Mr. Nicol on January 12, 1943. 

An agreement was prépated signed by Mr. 
L. C. Irwin on behalf of the Company and 
forwarded to the officers of Mission Lodge 
No. 946 for their signature. That agreement 
was never completed. 
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Difficulties arose in connection with certain 
clauses in the agreement. No useful purpose 
is served in going into details, Agreement 
could not be reached and on October 13, 
1943, the Director of Industrial Relations re- 
ported that the Department of Labour had 
established a Board of Conciliation to settle 
the dispute. Two of the members of the 
present Board, W. A. Johnston, K.C., and 
i Wickens, K.C., were appointed to the 
same relative postions they hold on the 
present Board. On November 10, notice 
was given that the late Mr. Justice H. A. 
Robson had been appointed Chairman of the 
Conciliation Board. Early in January, 1944, 
the late Mr. Justice Robson resigned froth 
the Board. 

Considerable discussions took place between 
that time and January 13, 1945, the two 
remaining members of the Board continuing in 
their respective capacities without a new chair- 
man having been appointed. On that date, 
Mr. J. L. Pateman advised Mr. Isaac Pit- 
blado, K.C., counsel for the Company that 
the men were prepared to sign an agreement, 
similar to agreements made by Lodge No. 650, 
the actual agreement, however, to be between 
the Company and Neeson Tove No. 946. 
The agreement was drawn up but a few slight 
changes were made which the Company con- 
tends were not material but in any case in 
the interests of all concerned. 


On February 2 Mr. L. C. Irwin stated 
that the men would not sign the proposed 
agreement. Later Mr. Pateman informed the 
Company that an agreement with Mission 
Lodge could not be entered into because most 
of the men had joined Lodge 650 and Lodge 
946 had ceased to exist. 

On May 10, 1945, the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) certified to all 
concerned that Messrs. J. L. Pateman, G. 
Hardick and F. Ryder and Union No. 650 
were the properly chosen bargaining repre- 
sentatives for the employees of the Company 
at its Terminal Elevator at Fort William as 
described in greater detail and with exceptions 
as set out in said certification, Departmental 
reference 751:240:45. Nothing is gained in 
attempting to analyse the causes for the with- 
drawal of the men from Mission Lodge No. 
946 to Lodge No. 650. The facts have to be 
‘accepted as they are, whatever the causes. 
‘This proved to be unsatisfactory to the 
Company and the matter was referred to Mr. 
H. 8. Johnstone, Industrial Relations Officer 
at Winnipeg. 

After working on the case for some time, 
Mr. Johnstone, in a report to the Director 
of Industrial Relations dated August 15, 1946, 
reported that he had found it impossible to 
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effect a settlement. In that report he recom- 
mended that the Minister establish a Board 
of Conciliation to deal with the case. As a 
result of that recommendation the present 
Board was established. 


Considerable correspondence passed between 
the members of the Board and between mem- 
bers and the parties who nominated them, 
starting on September 16, 1946, and continu- 
ing up to the present time. In one of the 
early letters, dated September 23, Mr. Wickens 
set out in considerable detail the stand taken 
by the Brotherhood. It was deemed advis- 
able in order to save costs if for no other 
reason, that the full Board should not be 
convened until all points of dispute had been 
fully examined and all avenues of settlement 
explored in correspondence and at conferences 
between the two Winnipeg members of the 
Board. 


The first meeting between the two Winnipeg 
members took place on October 8, 1946. After 
going over the history of the dispute and 
negotiations up to that time and discussing 
ways of making possible offers of settlement 
it was decided that they should adjourn in 
order to give Mr. Johnstone opportunity to 
discuss the matter once more with officials of 
the Company. They convened again on 
October 12, and reached a fairly definite 
opinion as to what stand would be taken by 
the Company. In the meantime and before 
and after, the Chairman had been in com- 
munication with the other member of the 
Board, Mr. Wickens and had interviews with 
Mr. J. L. Pateman, who was the spokesman 
for the men. 


By the time it was decided that the full 
Board be convened the dispute had been 
narrowed to one point. The Company took 
the stand that they wanted a union restricted 
to employees of the Company, to all intents 
and purposes a Company union. Their main 
objection to Lodge No. 650 was that most 
of the officers were employees of rival com- 
panies and that a conflict of interest would 
be bound to arise if they were the bargaining 
agents. The men, through their representa- 
tive, took the position that since the repre- 
sentatives of Lodge No. 650 had been certified 
there was no reason why the Company should 
not be ready to negotiate an agreement with 
representatives so certificated. This in essence 
was the point of dispute before Mr. John- 
stone, the Industrial Relations Officer. 


The first meeting of the complete Board of 
Conciliation was held in Winnipeg on Decem- 
ber 21, 1946. S. A. Searle, Norman L. Leach 
and L. C. Irwin appeared on behalf of the 
Company and J. L. Pateman appeared for the 
Brotherhood and the men. / 
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Mr. Pateman gave a complete statement 
of the history of the case and outlined the 
position taken by the Brotherhood and the 
men. Mr. Leach had an exhaustive written 
argument on behalf of the Company. Before 
he opened a general discussion took place 
during which possible offers of settlement were 
explored. Finally the parties appeared to be 
so close to one another that an adjournment 
was deemed advisable to enable Mr. Pateman 
to confer with the Brotherhood and the men. 
The Chairman was authorized to reconvene 
the Board if the offers of settlement failed. 
At a later date copies of the Company’s brief 
were forwarded to members of the Board. 


On December 30, 1946, Mr. Pateman wrote 
a letter to the Company in which he stated 
that a meeting of the men had been held on 
December 28 to discuss the possibility of 
forming a separate Lodge. At that meeting 
the men decided to retain their affiliation 
with Lodge 650 and insist that an agreement, 
identical in terms with the general agreement, 
be signed with Lodge No. 650 and the duly 
certified bargaining representatives. 

The only course open to the Board was to 
reconvene and it met in Winnipeg on Jan- 
uary 18, 1947, with all members of the Board 
present and the same representatives as before. 

By this time the members of the Board had 
given careful study to the brief submitted on 
behalf of the Company and hence had the 
whole picture before them. 

The Chairman opened with a summary of 
the situation as it appeared at that time. A 
general discussion followed. It is unnecessary 
to go into details. A settlement was reached 
which was later embodied in an agreement 
dated back to the date of the hearing. 

The history of this long drawn out dispute 
shows how necessary it was in the interests 
of all concerned that the agreement be entered 
into with the Brotherhood rather than Lodge 
650. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Signed by the Chairman and W. A. John- 
stone on February 6, 1947 and by A. J. 
Wickens on February 10, 1947. 


(Sgd.) W. J. LinpaAt. 


Chairman, Board of Conciliation. 


(Sgd.) W. A. JOHNSTONE, 
Member, Board of Conciliation. 


(Sgd.) A. J. WICKENS, 
Member, Board of Conciliation. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Link-Belt Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 
And Local 3394, United Steelworkers of America 


On February 4, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: Mr. A. C. MacDonald, K.C., Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour on 
the recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board, Mr. N. L. Mathews of Toronto 
and Mr. A. Brewin of Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Report of Board 


To: The Honourable HumMpurey MItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

After preliminary meeting of the Board 
an appointment was made for hearing in this 
matter om December 12, 1946, at 45 Richmond 
St. West, Toronto, and there appeared before 
us at that time. 

For the Employer—J. C. Adams, K.C., 
‘(counsel for the Company); J. Farley (Gen- 
eral Manager); M.S. Carson (General Super- 
intendent) ; W. F. Burke (Personnel Director). 

For the bargaining representatives—C. 
Kydd, (Research Director for United Steel- 
workers); I. J. Campbell (International Rep- 
resentative of United Steelworkers). 

No employee of the Company appeared: 
before us. 

What the Union primarily sought was 
renewal of the expired contract with the com- 
pany but modified to include a provision for 
maintenance of membership, the terms of 
which were, by request, subsequently com- 
municated to the Chairman of the Board as 
follows: 

All employees of the Company who are, or 
who may become, members of the Union shall, 
as a condition of employment, remain members 
of the Union in good standing for the duration 
of this agreement. 

Upon the hearing it was disclosed that rela- 
tions between the employees as represented 
by the Union, on the one hand, and the em- 
ployer on the other had been ideally harmon- 
ious and that the company was prepared to 
renew the expired contract which provided, 
unter alia, for a voluntary checkoff revocable 
on three months’ notice by any employee. 

It was also disclosed that almost one hun- 
dred per cent (100 per cent) of the employees 
in this case are members of the Union. 

No specific ground arising out of the rela- 
tions between the parties or out of the history 
of the dealings was shown for the adoption of 
the maintenance-of-membership clause. What 
Mr. Kydd put forward was that it was a 
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natural or logical step following the progress 
that had been made in dealings between the 
parties. 

We are unable to agree that any case has 
been made out for the adoption of such a 
provision, involving, as it would, the proposi- 
tion that if a member of the Union, for any 
reason whatever, emanating cither from him 
or from the Union or from both, ceased to be 
a member of the Union, the employer would 
wpso facto be compelled to discharge him 
though the employer would have no voice in 
what occurred leading up to the cessation of 
his Union membership. 

On thé circumstances disclosed we do not 
recommend the adoption of a maintenance-of- 
membership clause. 

In the course of the hearing, a provision 
constituting a possible compromise between 
the company’s position and the Union’s posi- 
tion was put forward, namely, the adoption of 
an irrevocable check-off for the term of the 
new contract. As to this it might conceivably 
be. an aid in the maintenance of union stabil- 
ity, particularly under changing or changed 
conditions, and while it would appear to us 
that as matters now stand, the needs of the 
parties might be very well served by a renewal 
of the contract in its former terms, we are 
prepared to recommend for the consideration 
of the parties in the negotiation of a renewal 
of their agreement what has been termed a 
voluntary irrevocable check-off provided it is 
accompanied by such safeguards as are herein 
indicated. By this is meant that no employee 
should or would be under any compulsion to 
assent to a check-off at all but that if he does 
so it should be for the whole period of the 
contract (one year). The only difference 
between this and the previous provision is 
one of time. Under the previous provision 
once the check-off was assented to, it was irre- 
vocable during a ninety-day period. Under 
the provision as recommended, while the 
check-off would still be voluntary in its incep- 
tion, in the case of each employee, it would 
be irrevocable during the term of the con- 
tract. This would mean that during the period 
of the contract any employee would have the 
right to withdraw from his membership in the 
union though his dues would continue to be 
paid by means of check-off during the 
remainder of the term of the contract if his © 
employment with the employer so _ long 
continued. 

As to the suggested safeguards, the above 
check-off provision should, of course, apply 
only to union members, and of the union mem- 
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bers only those who freely assent to such 


arrangement. It should also only apply to union 
dues as at present payable and if the union 
dues be increased during the term of the con- 
tract, a further or supplementary assent by a 
member would be necessary in order to make 
the check-off applicable to the amount of the 
increase. Also, the checkoff should not be 
applicable to any special assessment or assess- 
ments, if any, unless expressly assented to by 
the employee. 

While (so far as the Chairman of this Board 
is concerned) even this modification is sup- 
ported with some hesitation, it does not 
appear to us that the employer would be in 
any way vitally affected by the adoption of 
such a provision and, as for the employees, 
they would have it in their own hands to 
assent or not to assent to the arrangement for 
a check-off in the above terms, a check-off, 
after all, being in its essence a mere measure 
of convenience. 

Mr. Brewin has written an addendum in 
which he concurs in the result, and Mr. 
Mathews has written a minority report, and 
these documents, which speak for’ themselves, 
are also enclosed herewith. All of which is 
respectively submitted. 


(Sgd.) ArtHur C. MacDona to, 
Chairman. 


Addendum to Report 


I agree with the recommendation made by 
’ the Chairman that in this case the recommen- 
dation of the Board should be that the 
employer should agree to honour written 
directions (irrevocable during the term of the 
agreement) to check-off union dues from the 
wages of such employees giving such direc- 
tions. 

There are one or two observations which I 
would like to add to what the Chairman has 
said. 

In this case it was disclosed that the rela- 
tions between the employees represented by 
the union on the one hand and the employer 
on the other had been harmonious, and that 
nearly 100 per cent of the employees in this 
case are members of the union. Under such 
circumstances I would be quite willing to 
recommend, on grounds explained by many 
other Boards of Conciliation, that the union’s 
request for the inclusion of a maintenance-of- 
membership clause was a reasonable form of 
union security and should be accepted. 

I do not think that it should be necessary 
to establish hostility on the part of the 
employer in the individual case to justify pro- 
visions for maintenance of membership which 
have become widely accepted throughout 
industry as an aid to the stability of employer- 
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employee relationships. The reason why 
such provisions are asked for may not be 
based upon the individual experience in any 
particular case, but upon the history of trade 
unionism generally and the _ ever-present 
apprehension that without such provisions for 
security, employers may possibly, under 
changed conditions, seek to undermine the 
stability of the union. The granting of main- 
tenance of membership and other similar pro- 
visions is a guarantee to the employees that 
this will not occur. 


However, in this particular case the 
employer through his counsel before the 
Board, raised strenuous objection to the pro- 
vision of maintenance of membership and the 
union through its representative suggested 
that the employees might be content with a 
check-off of union dues irrevocable during the 
term of the agreement, and in the circum- 
stances of this case, I believe that this com- 
promise proposal is the right solution. 


In the former agreement between the 
employers and the union there was the pro- 
vision for a check-off with the right of revo- 
cation of 3 months’ notice. There is no essen- 
tial difference in principle between what was 
willingly granted by the employers before and 
the present proposal that the check-off be 
irrevocable during the whole term of the 
agreement. It is entirely up to the individual 
employee to decide whether he wishes to give 
such a direction, and if employees do wish 
to give such directions in order to strengthen 
and stabilize the union which represents them, 
I can see no more reason why the employer 
should not honour such directions than direc- 
tions revocable in a shorter period. 


There is one argument which was made to 
us and which apparently has found favour 
with the representative of this Board, ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the 
employers, to which I would like to call atten- 
tion. This argument is that quite apart from 
the reasonableness of the proposal made, it is 
to be regarded as a step leading in the future 
to some different form of union security to 
which objection may be taken. 


This argument seems to me quite unsound, 
for it would lead to the conclusion that no 
form of union security or provision for 
check-off however reasonable in the circum- 
stances, should be granted, and indeed this 
seems to be the conclusion to which the 
minority report tends. It would mean that 
all requests for any form of union security 
should be rejected, and that employers should 
never advance a single step in co-operation 
by way of union security or check-off with the 
unions representing their employees. Such a 
conclusion would be most damaging to rela- 
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tions between employers and employees and 
would lead to endless industrial strife. 

If upon some future occasion when the 
agreement to be entered into at the present 
time comes to be renewed and the union 
requests some further or different form of 
union security, such request will have to be 
considered on its merits in the circumstances 
existing at that time. 

Restpectfully submitted January 23, 1947. 

(Segned) F. A. Brewin, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


I have had the privilege of reading the report 
presented by the Chairman of the Board, and 
the additional report submitted by the 
employees’ nominee. I am glad to be able 
to agree with all of the Chairman’s report 
except that portion which recommends that 
the present voluntary, revocable check-off be 
made irrevocable for the term of the agree- 
ment. 

As I am unable to agree with the recom- 
mendation of the Chairman of the Board in 
this one respect only, and as I am unable to 
adopt the reasoning or the conclusions sub- 
mitted by the employees’ nominee on the 
Board, I beg to submit herewith my reasons 
for not recommending an irrevocable check-off 
in this case. 

1. No evidence of any kind was presented by 
the union representatives to show any neces- 
sity, or even justification, for converting the 
present revocable check-off into an irrevocable 
check-off. On the contrary, the evidence 
showed that, during the past year, the mem- 
bership of the union had grown very sub- 
stantially and it further showed that no 
employee had revoked his check-off during the 
year. There was no suggestion that the com- 
pany was hostile to the union or that it was 
in any way endeavouring to undermine the 
union, or exert any influence on any of the 
employees to revoke their check-off. Under 
these circumstances, I have no hesitation in 
finding that there was no evidence whatever 
which would support the demand of the union 
for any change in the check-off provisions con- 
tained in the present contract, and I do not 
believe that such a change should be made 
merely as a matter of course, especially when 
it was agreed by both parties that the present 
agreement had worked out satisfactorily. 

2. Rather than presenting evidence which 
would support its claim for an irrevocable 
check-off, the union representatives took the 
position that, having secured a voluntary, 
revocable check-off in the last agreement, they 
must now go a step further and, as they refer 
to it, must continue making progress. It seems 
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to me that this is not the proper spirit of 
collective bargaining. Simply because a com- 
pany in one agreement does something, which 
it is not legally obliged to do, and grants a 
voluntary, revocable check-off as a gesture 
of goodwill to the union, it does not, follow 
that the company should make increasing con- 
cessions every year. The argument usually 
advanced to the company for a voluntary, 
revocable check-off is that it is merely a con- 
venience to the union in assisting in the col- 
lection of dues and, as it is entirely voluntary, 
there is no coercion on the employees. If the 
company adopts that argument and institutes 
a check-off on that principle, then it does not 
seem to me that the union should use that 
merely as a stepping stone. for a further 
demand which is not based on mere con- 
venience to the union, but rather which has 
for its object the compulsory payment of dues 
for one year, whether the employee wishes to 
continue doing so or not. 

In my opinion, there is a vast difference 
between a voluntary, revocable check-off and 
an irrevocable check-off. The one does not 
coerce any employee, while the other definitely 
does. As this changes the entire nature of the 
check-off, I do not believe a company should 
be asked to include such a provision in the 
collective bargaining agreement unless strong 
evidence is presented to show the necessity 
for same. 

3. While it was argued that it is not a great 
hardship on an employee to be required to 
continue paying dues for one year, the fact 
remains that an employee, who is a member 
of the union and who has given an authority 
to the company to deduct his union dues, may 
conceivably have a good and proper reason 
for wishing to revoke such authority. For 
instance he may be expelled from the union 
and, if so, why should he be obliged to con- 
tinue paying his dues after his expulsion? 
Then again, the union may decide to use a 
portion of the money so collected for pur- 
poses with which the employee does not agree, 
as for example, contributions to a political 
party whose views may be diametrically 
opposed to that of the employee. In such 
case, it seems to me that the employee would 
be quite justified in deciding that, if the 
money were going to be used to support a 
party whose views were diametrically opposed 
to those of the employee in question, his 
money was not going to be used for such 
purpose and he might reasonably decide to 
revoke his check-off authorization. To my 
mind, this privilege should not be denied him 
and a company should not be called upon to 
remove the freedom of choice which an 
employee has in this regard. 
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In conclusion, I might express the view that, 
if unions who obtain a voluntary, revocable 
check-off on the ground that it is merely a 
convenience to the union and does not hurt 
the company are going to use the concession 
thus obtained merely as a stepping stone to 
further demands, the purpose of which would 
be, not a mere convenience to the union, but 
rather an “insistence that the union members 
continue to pay their dues whether or not they 
wish to do so, then I think that many com- 
panies will think twice before making the first 
concession of a voluntary, revocable check-off. 
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For these reasons, I must dissent on this 
point only from the recommendation of the 
Chairman of the Board, and I recommend to 
the parties that the voluntary, revocable 
check-off clause, as contained in the present 
agreement, be continued in the renewal thereof. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated at Toronto this 13th day of January 
1947. 


(Stgned) Norman L. MatHEws, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Ottawa Car and Aircraft Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ontario, and Local 641, International Union, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 


America (UAW-CIO) 


On February 19, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge A. G. McDougall, 
Ottawa, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour on the recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, Mr. J. J. Connolly 
of Ottawa, and Mr. Norman Levy of Toronto, 


appointed on the nomination of the employer | 


and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


In this dispute the Minister of Labour for 
Canada appointed Mr. John J. Connolly, of 
Ottawa, on the recommendation of the Em- 
ployer, and Mr. Norman Levy, of Toronto, 
on the recommendation of the Union to a 
Board of Conciliation. The aforesaid two 
members requested the appointment of His 
Honour A. Gordon McDougall, Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Carleton to 
act as chairman. His Honour accepted the 
invitation and convened a hearing for October 
30, 1946, at the offices of the Employer in 
Ottawa. 

Mr. A. W. Beament, K.C., appeared for the 
Employer and with him was Mr. Nelson, its 
manager. Mr. Hans McIntyre appeared for 
the Union and with him were Messrs. Horner, 
‘Bergeron, and Short, employees of the 
‘Company. 

The hearing began at 10.45 a.m., and con- 
tinued until 1.15 pm. It resumed at 2.40 p.m., 
and concluded at 5.45 p.m. During this time, 
Mr. McIntyre was engaged in presenting his 
case, and with his associates, answering ques- 
tions until 445 pm. Mr. Beament then filed 
some exhibits and began his presentation. He 
introduced the subject of grievance procedure 
which was a matter of contention between the 
parties. After discussion it was agreed by the 


parties that they could settle this point satis- 
factorily themselves. They have now reported 
that this has been done. 

The parties are in disagreement on the fol- 
lowing points only: (1) Statutory Holidays: 
The Union demand is that all employees be 
given nine (9) statutory holidays with pay. 
These holidays are New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Easter Monday, May 24, Canada Day 
(July 1), Labour Day, Thanksgiving, Remem- 
brance Day, and Christmas. At present the 
employees receive no pay for these holidays. 

(2) Length of Annual Leave for Employees 
with more than five (6) years of Service with 
the Company: 

At present all employees of the Company 
who are entitled, receive one week’s holiday 
per annum with pay. Mr. McIntyre asks that 
all employees with five (5) years service or 
more with the Company be given two (2) 
weeks’ holiday with pay each year. 

(3) Union Security: The Union asks for a 
compulsory check off, of all fees, dues and 
assessments made against its members by the 
Union. It does not ask for a Union Shop. It 
asks for the application of the Rand Formula. 

The original agreement between the Com- 
pany and this Union was dated March 17, 
1944. At that time the Company was working 
cost plus contracts for the Dominion Govern- 
ment. It had approximately 2,000 employees, 
and at one time its payroll was 2,500. It was 
in a flourishing condition. At the time of the 
hearing all Government war contracts were 
concluded, and the number of employees had 
dropped to about 300. 

The Company is now passing through a 
period of reconversion during which it is read- 
justing itself to a peace-time basis. The Com- 
pany produced some evidence, and filed 
statements showing a very heavy net loss for 
the first three quarters of the year 1946. The 
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condition, however, was improving, and the 
statement for the latter part of the year 
showed a very much improved position. The 
Union representatives indicated that they 
believed much could be done to promote 
economy. The comparative figures produced 
by the Company indicated that considerable 
progress had been made in this direction. 


A further meeting with the same parties 
present was held on the 12th day of December, 
1946, at which all matters were discussed in a 
vigorous but very amicable and reasonable 
manner. It appeared at the time of the hear- 
ings that the matter of the scale of wages 
was then before the Regional War Labour 
Board. In my opinion the question of pay- 
ment for Saturday holidays and an allowance 
for extra and additional leave comes directly 
under the question of quantum of pay. This 
is particularly true of payment for statutory 
holidays. It is undoubtedly true that the trend 
of opinion is that the employees should be 
paid for at least several of the principal holi- 
days, e.g. Christmas Day, Good Friday, and 
Labour Day. The feeling with respect to some 
of the other holidays is not so forceable. It 
is also evident that there is a very strong 
feeling that a man, particularly after he has 
worked for a company for a number of years 
should. be entitled to more than one week’s 
holiday with pay during the year. 

However, these two questions are both 
closely connected with the question of quan- 
tum of pay, and in view of the presently 
uncertain financial condition of the Company 
it as felt that a decision on these two matters 
should be made by a forum which is engaged 
in the consideration of the rates of pay. For 
this reason I do not feel there should be any 
recommendation from this Board of Concilia- 
tion that any change should be made in the 
present arrangement. 

The Union representatives produced very 
strong arguments with respect to the question 
of Union security along the lines of a com- 
pulsory payment of certain basic Union dues 
by all employees whether members of the 
Union or not. It also postulates a non- 
revocable check-off for these dues and for any 
other levies made against the members of the 
Union. The obvious desire of the Union, of 
course, is to retain control over its own 
membership, and to eliminate the free-riders. 


On both of these points considerable sym- 
pathy must be felt for the Union. Previous 
agreements entered into by the parties have 
not contained any clause with respect to 
Union security, and after hearing both parties 
I am of the opinion that there should be a 
clause in the present agreement providing for 
a voluntary check-off of basic Union dues 
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revocable by any employee at the end of each 
year of the life of the agreement upon thirty 
days’ notice to the Company and to the Union 
representatives. The evidence at the hearing 
was that about ninety-two per cent of the 
employees were members of the Union, and 
the above arrangement would, I think, give 
some reasonable security to the Union. 

Accordingly I would recommend that the 
proposed agreement contained herein embody 
a clause as suggested above. 


Dated at Ottawa, Ontario, this 6th day of 
February, A.D. 1947. 


(Sgd.) A. G. McDouaatt, Judge, 


Chairman. 


Minority Report 


I have had the advantage of reading the 
decision and reasons of the Chairman in this 
matter. It seems to me that to deal ade- 
quately with the first two of the three points 
in dispute, some considerable attention should 
be paid to the financial condition of the Com- 
pany. The Chairman’s reasons indicate in a 
general way that the company is not in 
flourishing financial shape. At the hearings it 
was established that for the period January 1 
to September 30, 1946, the Company had a 
net loss of over $206,000. 

Much of this unsatisfactory condition is due 
no doubt to the reconversion process. The 
contraction of an industry to the extent and in 
the manner here conducted does not result 
in an economical and efficient showing in all 
cases. The Union representatives indicated 
that they believed many practices could be 
altered to promote economy. That may well 
be, but it is noteworthy that in the nine- 
month period above mentioned, the Company 
reduced administration expenses from 125 per 
cent of Sales to 18 per cent. Despite this 
showing, on a sales volume of $226,017.97 for 
the period July 1 to September 30, 1946 there 
was a net loss of $39,257.27. 

The Company operates on a five (5) day 
week. All employees entitled thereto get one 
week’s holidays with pay. 


Each year each employee 
works 51 weeks of 5 days..... . 255 days 
Each year each employee 
receives 1 week’s holidays..... 


5 days 


Each year the Company gets 
De) <a WORK LOL, a. es a5 «i <'pinie 260 days’ pay 
The Union now proposes sta- 


tutory holidays with pay...... 9 days 
This would mean that the 

Company would get for 260 

ety OS Cy ates SA arte aR ai HRN, 246 days’ work 
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The Union also proposes that an additional 
5 days’ holidays with pay be allotted em- 
ployees with 5 years’ service. 

For such employees the company would get 
241 days’ work for 260 days’ pay. This would 
amount to approximately 12 months’ pay for 
11 months’ work for such employees. 

These figures have been disclosed to the 
Union representatives, but nevertheless they 
have not reduced their demands. It seems to 
me, considering all the circumstances, that the 
Union’s position is untenable. This conclusion 
is not to be interpreted as an unwillingness on 
my part to concede the value to the Company 
as well as the Employees of additional leisure 
with pay. But it seems to me that the first 
consideration of an employee is the preserva- 
tion of his status as an employed person, 
working conditions, pay, hours of work and 
the like being reasonably satisfactory. The 
existing agreement has been in operation since 
March 17, 1944. It seems plain from what 
was adduced before us that conditions of 
work and pay in this plant have not been 
unreasonably unsatisfactory. On the contrary, 
I gathered the impression that subject to rela- 
tively minor differences the employees were 
reasonably well satisfied with conditions pre- 
vailing during the 2 year period of the old 
agreement. This does not seem to be the 
time for the Union to press for demands 
which will substantially increase the Com- 
pany’s costs. The Union demands on these 
points are related to the Company’s ability to 
pay. That ability to pay does not appear to 
exist now. To press the point would not be 
fair to the Company now, and it might reduce 
the payroll to the disadvantage of some per- 
haps many workers who might otherwise con- 
tinue to be employed. Accordingly, in my 
opinion, these demands (numbers one (1) and 
two (2) above mentioned) are not legitimate 
claims and I would think the Union should 
withdraw both for the purposes of the 
proposed new agreement. 

The Union’s third demand involves com- 
pulsory payment of certain basic Union dues 
by all Company employees, whether members 
of the Union or not. It also postulates a non- 
revocable check-off for these dues and for any 
other levies made by the Union against its 
members. The main reason as advanced by 
the Union representatives for this demand is 
to eliminate the so called “free rider’—i.e. the 
employee who takes advantage of the privi- 
leges secured for him by the Union without 
assuming the responsibilties of Union member- 
ship. The Union claims that 92 per cent of 
the employees are dues-paying members. If 
the payroll numbers 300 workers, the non- 
union members thereof would be about 24. I+ 
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may be that some of these could be induced 
to join the Union. Other things being equal, 
I would think it desirable for an employee to 
join his fellow-workers in an association of 
this kind which is for the advantage of all. 
But I do not think that the element of com- 
pulsion should be introduced, even to main- 
tain dues. The freedom of a worker is as 
important as regards his entry into a Union 
as the freedom of a citizen as regards a pol- 
itical party. It seems to me to be good demo- 
cratic process to leave freedom to a worker 
to withdraw his support from a Union during 
the term of an agreement if he is dissatisfied 
with the Union—just as much as it is proper 
to allow a worker to leave his employment 
during the term of an agreement if he so 
wishes. 

For the convenience of a strong union of 
the character of this Union in this plant, I 
would not be opposed to a voluntary check- 
off. I would think too, that once an employee 
has notified the Company of his decision to 
assign a portion of his pay to the Union, he 
should be required to give some reasonable 
notice (60 or 90 days) before it could be 
revoked. However, I would not care to enter 
a dissent when so little separates my views 
from those of the Chairman. 

Accordingly, for the reasons given by the 
Chairman and because of those stated herein, 
I would concur with the conclusion reached 
by the Chairman. 


Dated at Ottawa this 10th day of February, 
1947. 
(Signed) JoHN J. CONNOLLY. 


Minority Report 
To: 
The Honourable HumpuHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Sir :— 

I have had the opportunity of reading the 
report of the Chairman of the Board of Con- 
ciliation herein, and associate myself sub- 
stantially with the tenor of his observations. 
However, I have some recommendations to 
add to those of the Chairman. 

With regard to the, Union’s requests for two 
weeks’ paid vacations for employees of the 
Company with five years or more of service, 
and for paid statutory holidays, I share the 
view that these are desirable features of 
employment, and consistent with growing 
practice in industry. While granting these 
requests would to some extent assist employees 
in meeting the increased costs of their daily 
living, I do not’feel that action on these issues 
should affect or be affected by basic rates of 
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pay in this case. I do feel that this is a matter 
on which a recommendation could be made, 
depending on the particular circumstances. 

However, at the time of the final hearing, 
while the Company’s financial statements 
showed a very much improved position, with 
a substantial backlog of orders on which to 
base some assumption of future advance, 
enquiry did not proceed as far as I should 
think necessary to making substantial recom- 
mendations. 

In respect of the two weeks’ paid vacation 
issue, I confine myself to recommending to 
the Company that, should its position in opera- 
tions or prospects continue to have advanced 
by the time the next vacation period is 
approached, it give the most favourable con- 
sideration possible to this request. 

In respect of paid statutory holidays, I 
believe that on the information furnished it 
is within the Company’s capacity to establish 
Good Friday and Christmas Day as holidays 
paid at regular rates, and so recommend. It 
is felt that by granting for this year some 
such portion of the request the Company’s 
relations with its employees will be given a 
forward impetus of benefit to the Company 
as well. 

On the question of union security, the Com- 
pany advanced some way from its original 
position, and the Union reduced its original 
demands. I concur with the Chairman that 
some measure of union security can be pro- 
vided at this time by a check-off, and I 
recommend the following as to its application. 

The evidence was that about 92 per cent 
of employees were union members. Since the 
union representatives come instructed by the 
members, and since their original requests 
included a compulsory check-off, I deem it 
unnecessary and redundant that a check-off 
in respect of union members be voluntary, 
le. require any further acts of union members, 
at the onset. 

As to the approximately 8 per cent who 
are not union members, the application of a 
check-off against them would not introduce 
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anything new or unusual into the collective 
bargaining field, but would follow a growing 
trend. The question is whether it should be 
involuntary in this instance. 

It is the common experience that non-union 
members do not refuse to use the services of, 
and participate in the benefits secured or 
bargained for by the Union, which in any case 
is here bound to act for them as well as for 
its members. In my view it is only equitable 
in appropriate cases that those who share the 
benefit should share at least some part of the 
burden. If they do not choose to share in the 
responsibility of guiding and participating 
within the union, they should at least share 
the responsibility to some extent in maintain- 
ing the agency chosen by the overwhelming 
majority of their fellow-employees in this 
plant. 

The Company expressed its dislike of impos- 
ing constraints on its employees in reference 
to union matters. No one likes constraint, 
but the good citizen accepts it cheerfully for 
the common good. Employers are continually 
required to impose constraints upon their 
employees in relation to their circumstances 
of employment. Unions are an important and 
permanent part of those circumstances, which 
in my view lend themselves in this case appro- 
priately to the application of the involuntary 
check-off to all employees. 

In so recommending I add that the check- 
off should apply to union members for basic 
dues and regular assessments, but not of initia- 
tion fees, and 'to non-union members for a sum 
equivalent to basic union dues only. Since 
this would be the first year in which the parties 
would have mutual experience with a check- 
off, I concur with the Chairman that it be 
revocable at the termination of the contract 
upon 30 days’ notice to the Company and to 
the Union. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) Norman Levy, 
Employees’ Nominee 


Dated this 8th day of February, 1947. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Massey-Harris Company Limited 
(Toronto and Brantford Plants) and Locals 439 and 458, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 


Workers of America (UAW-CIO) 


On February 26, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows: His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, 
Chairman, appointed by the M*£nister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recommenda- 
tion by the other two members of the Board, 
Mr. J. J. Robinette, K.C. of Toronto, and 
Mr. C. L. Dubin of Toronto, appointed on 


the nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 
Report of Board 
The Honourable Humpurey MricuHeu, P.C., 
M.P., Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 
The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with this dispute has completed its 
sittings, and we make the following report. 
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The Board met at Toronto on the 18th day 
of December, 1946, at which meeting the 
members of the Board took the prescribed 
Oath of Office and made the necessary arrange- 
ments for subsequent sittings. 

The Board met again on the 3rd day of 
January, 1947, at Toronto. All members of 
the Board were present. Present also were: 

Messrs. E. G. Burgess, C. B. C. Scott, W. R. 
Laughlen, and H. R. Ellis on behalf of the 
Company ; 

Messrs. Stephen Anco, Chris. Ellis, Vince 
Murphy, William Nie and William Lang on 
behalf of Local 4389; 

Messrs. Harvey Barber, Charles Ward, Alex 
Pollack, and Robert Richardson, on behalf of 
Local 458, and— 

Messrs. Robert Stacey, John Eldon and 
Paul Siren, on behalf of the International 
Union. 

There was a further meeting of the Board 
on January 11, 1947, at which meeting the 
discussions between the parties were continued 
in the presence of representatives of the 
Company, the two Locals, and the Interna- 
tional Union. At the conclusion of this sitting 
the Board adjourned to consider its report. 

There were originally four matters in dis- 
pute, namely: 

1. Promotions, 

2. Management Rights, 

3. No Strike Clause, 

4. Union Security. 


1. PRoMOTIONS 


The Company objected to the inclusion of 
the words “and to supervisory positions” in 
Clause 56 of the proposed new agreement. 
After considerable discussion at the first 
meeting the Company representatives with- 
drew their objections to the use of the words 
quoted, and the matter became no longer an 
issue. 

2. MANAGEMENT RIGHTS 


The question of management rights as set 
out in Clause 6 of the proposed new agree- 
ment was to a large extent linked up with the 
question of promotions. As above stated, the 
Company waived its objection in connection 
with Clause 56 and the questions raised in con- 
nection with management rights were not 
thereafter seriously discussed, and ceased to 
be a real issue between the parties. 


3. No Srrike CLAUSE 


This is Clause 7 in the proposed new agree- 
ment. The Board is of the opinion that this 
clause should be amended so as to provide 
against strikes with respect to any matter 
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arising out of the agreement, for which arbitra- 
tion is provided under the terms of the agree- 
ment, and we so recommend. 

We further recommend that the sentence 
which provides against lockouts should also be 
amended in order that it will correspond to 
the “no strike” clause. 


4, UNION SECURITY 


The present agreement provides for volun- 
tary check-off revocable on 90 days’ notice 
by the employee. This is not now acceptable 
to the Unions, who submitted to the Board in 
writing their written request for much 
stronger provisions with regard to union secur- 
ity. The Company refused to accept the 
request of the Union and objects to any form 
of union security other than the voluntary 
revocable check-off which now exists. 

This question is one which the Board found 
most difficult to deal with. The usual argu- 
ments in favour of greater union security were 
advanced by the representatives of the Union, 
and the usual arguments against further union 
security were advanced by the representatives 
of the Company, and in our opinion it is not 
necessary, nor is it considered advisable, for 
us to review them at length. There are, how- 
ever, one or two matters which might well be 
noted. 

There are three plants operated by the 
Massey-Harris Company which are involved 
in this conciliation, namely :— 

Toronto, King Street Plant; 

Brantrorp, Market Street Plant; and 

BrantrorD, Verity Street Plant. 


Figures submitted by the Company set out 
the percentages of employees in the various 
plants who are paying check-off under the 
present system. 

Curiously enough, there are a number of 
employees in each of the three plants who are 
members of the Union but who are not paying 
dues through the voluntary check-off. These 
figures would indicate that the percentage of 
employees who are members of the Union is 
slightly higher than is indicated by the check- 
off figures. 

Various reasons were given by the Union 
representatives for the failure of the Union 
to obtain a larger percentage of the employees 
as Union members. It is not necessary to 
review these reasons, but it would appear that 
the chief difficulty arises in connection with 
employees who have short terms of service, 
and also in connection with those who have 
very long terms of service, such as 20 to 25 
years and over 25 years. These groups do not 
appear to have the same interest in the union 
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membership as the men in what might be 
called the “intermediate group”. 

It is obvious from what has been placed 
before us, that the relationship between the 
Company and the two Unions has on the 
whole been very good, and that the officers of 
the International Union as well as those of 
the Locals have not resorted to questionable 
tactics in an endeavour to promote the cause 
of the Unions and to increase their member- 
ship. While at the conference table during 
the sittings of this Board, the discussions were 
carried on on a very high level, with no indica- 
tion of ill-feeling as between the parties. For 
this we are very grateful, as our task has been 
made much easier than it otherwise might 
have been, and we accordingly record our 
appreciation. 

After careful consideration of this difficult 
question, we make the following recommenda- 
tions with regard to Union Security: 

1. That the new agreement contain a clause 
or clauses providing that all employees who 
are members of the Union at the date of the 
agreement shall maintain their membership in 
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the Union in good standing for the duration of 
the agreement as. a condition of continued 
employment. 

2. That the new agreement contain a further 
clause or clauses which will require that all 
employees who enter the employment of the 
Company after the date of the agreement 
shall become members of the Union within 
sixty days after the commencement of their 
employment and remain members of the Union 
in good standing for the duration of the agree- 
ment as a condition of continued employment. 

3. That the present provisions with respect 
to the check-off of dues be maintained. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 18th day of February, 
1947. 
(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE, 

Chairman. 
(Sgd.) JoHN J. RoBINETTE, 
Company’s Nominee. 
(Sgd.) C. L. Dusin, 
Union’s Nominee. 


Strikes After Conciliation Board Procedure Under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, P.Q. 


REPORT of a strike by the employees 

of Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, 

P.Q., was printed in the February issue of 
the LaBour GAZETTE. 

The strike was called off on February 10, 
1947, with the signing of a memorandum of 
understanding between the Company and 
Local 688, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers. In the terms of the 
settlement the Union agreed to withdraw its 
pickets and declare the strike terminated, 
while the Company agreed to take immediate 
steps to open its plant and recommence 
operations as rapidly as possible. The Com- 
pany agreed that all employees would be 
returned to work without discrimination for 
participation in the strike or for legitimate 
union activity during the strike; and the 
union agreed that there would be no discrim- 
ination or intimidation on the part of the 
union or its members against any employees 
who continued to work for the Company 
during the strike. 

The Company promised to make every 
effort to recall all employees to work within 
a period of fourteen days. Men would be 
recalled as required in accordance with 
seniority provisions of the draft Collective 


Agreement as rapidly as they could be 
absorbed, but it was understood that any 
employee called to work might be laid off if it 
was found that no work was then available. 
Employees with less than six months’ seniority 
on’ November 22, 1946, would be eligible for 
re-employment in accordance with the intent 
of the terms of settlement. 


The draft Collective Agreement would be 
signed for a period of one year as from the 
termination of the strike, subject to the 
following modifications. Wage rates of all 
occupational classifications in effect on 
November 15, 1946, would be increased by 
10 cents per hour with effect from May 16, 
1946, and a further 3 cents per hour with 
effect from November 1, 1946, provided that 
retroactive payments would be made only to 
those employees who reported for work when 
called and who completed twelve consecutive 
working days of duty, and provided further 
that retroactive wages would be computed 
from the date of last entry into continuous 
employment with the Company subsequent 
to May 16, 1946. 

The Company would provide desk and office 
space on its premises on two afternoons each 
month as designated by the union for the 
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use of a representative of the union for the 
purpose of collecting union dues. A clause 
would be included in the Agreement providing 
that if, during its life, legislation applicable 
to the Company were adopted by the 
Dominion or Provincial Governments requir- 
ing any compulsory form of union security, 
the terms of such legislation would be 
deemed to be included in the Agreement. An 
understanding made between the parties with 
respect to payment of overtime, statutory 
holidays, annual vacations and working hours 
would also be incoroprated in the draft 
Agreement. 
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On February 21, the Department of Labour 
received a joint notification from representa- 
tives of the Company and the union that the 
parties were experiencing difficulty with regard 
to the interpretation of the terms of steele- 
ment. It was stated that in the matter of 
returning men to work, differences had arisen 
over seniority in a number of cases, and the 
assistance of a departmental officer was 
requested. 

The Department promptly despatched an 
Industrial Relations Officer from Montreal to 
endeavour to straighten out the misunder- 
standing. 


Ottawa Car and Aircraft Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 


Following the release of the reports of the 
Board of Conciliation which dealt with a 
dispute between Ottawa Car and Aircraft, 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont., and Local 641, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (which are printed elsewhere in this 
section of the Lasour GazeTte), a strike of 
approximately 175 employees of the Com- 
pany occurred on February 24, 1947. Issues 
relating to wage increases and clarification of 
seniority were contributory causes of the 
strike in addition to the questions of extra 
annual vacations with pay, payment for 
statutory holidays when not worked, the 
compulsory check-off for union members and 
the Rand formula of union security for non- 
members, which are dealt with in the reports 
of the Board of Conciliation. 

The Union had applied to the Regional 
War Labour Board for Ontario for certain 


increases in wage rates. The Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
issued on January 15 was not satisfactory to 
the union members and the Union applied 
for leave to appeal to the National War 
Labour Board. This application was refused 
by the Ontario Board on February 14, 1947. 

Following the release of the reports of the 
Board of Conciliation on February 19, the 
Company stated that it was prepared to 
implement both the recommendations of the 
Board of Conciliation and the Finding and 
Direction of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Ontario. As stated above, the Union 
resorted to strike action because of its 
dissatisfaction with the award of each: of the 
Boards. As the Lasour GaAzETTE goes to 
press, a Conciliation Officer of the Ontario 
Department of Labour is seeking to secure 
an adjustment of the dispute. , 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions 
Under Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Seeley Products, Windsor, Ont. 


[* compliance with a request by the Min- 
ister of Labour for Ontario, the federal 
Minister of Labour on February 17, appointed 
His Honour Judge M. A. Miller, of Sarnia, 
as an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion to inquire into a complaint that a man 
and his wife, employees of Seeley Products 
Limited, of Windsor, Ont., had been dis- 
charged contrary to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations for the reason that 
they were members or officers or representa- 
tives of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America, Local 195. The 
appointment was made pursuant to _ the 
provisions of Section 46A (6) of Order in 
Council P.C. 1008, as amended by Order in 


Council P.C. 302 of January 30, 1947. The 
report of the Commissioner stated that, after 
the hearing of evidence, a settlement was 
agreed upon whereunder the union’s complaint 
in respect of the man in question was 
dropped, and the woman was returned to the 
position which she held at the time of 
her dismissal, as though she had never been 
dismissed. The Company undertook to pay 
the woman all back wages from the date of 
her dismissal on January 31 to the date of 
her reinstatement. 


Dominion Electric Protection Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Upon the request of the Minister of Labour 
for Ontario and under the provisions of 
Section 46A (6) of Order in Council P.C. 
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1003, as amended by Order in Council P.C. 
302 of January 30, 1947, the Minister of 
Labour on March 1 appointed His Honour 
Judge Samuel Factor, of Toronto, as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
investigate a complaint that the Dominion 
Electric Protection Company, of Toronto, 
had discharged or otherwise discriminated 
against ten of its employees for the reason 
that they were members, officers or repre- 
sentatives of a trade union. The organiza- 
tion involved was the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 


While the Commissioner’s terms of refer- 
ence were limited to the dismissal of 
employees in the Toronto plant, that situa- 
tion formed only part of a more extensive 
dispute over wages and other matters which 
affected five of the Company’s plants and 
which had culminated in strike action by 
employees at Toronto and Hamilton. Direct 
negotiations between the parties resulted in 
a settlement of the general dispute without 
the necessity of a hearing by the 
Commissioner. 


A memorandum of understanding was 
signed on March 8 which provided that 
within five days after the resumption of work 
by the employees of the Company in the 
two Ontario plants, the parties would com- 
mence negotiations with a view to the 
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completion of a collective agreement. Such 
negotiations would continue until an agree- 
ment was concluded and the union would, 
during the course of negotiations, seek 
certification from the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board or any other provincial Board 
having jurisdiction over the employees of the 
Company. It was agreed that the negotia- 
tions would include the employees of the 
Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Hamilton and 
London plants of the Company, and that 
employees located in other cities would be 
dealt with through the same union as such 
employees “join the union in their majority 
and attain certification’. The employees in 
the Toronto plant whose employment had 
been terminated by the Company prior to 
the work stoppage would be reinstated in 
their former employment, and the Company 
agreed that there would be no changes in 
the employment status of any employee 
during the course of negotiations for a 
collective agreement. In future, lay-offs or 
re-hirings necessitated through reasons beyond 
the control of the Company would be on the 
basis of seniority. It was further provided 
that negotiations would continue for a period - 
of not more than sixty days and that at the 
conclusion of this period both parties would 
submit any unresolved questions to a Board 
of Arbitration and would abide by the find- 
ings of the Board. 





Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
January, 1947, Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
Branch dealt with 11 industrial disputes 
during the month of February, involving 
15,908 workpeople employed in 35 separate 
establishments. Of these, 5 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 6 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
January 31, and received further attention in 
February. These disputes were dealt with 
under the provisions of the Conciliation. and 
Labour Act. They were thus distinct from 
and in addition to the conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises’ British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba and WNorth- 
western Ontario; three officers resident in 


Toronto confine their activities to Ontario 
and work in close collaboration with the 
Provincial Conciliation Service; two officers 
in Montreal are assigned to the Province of 
Quebec and the officer resident in Fredericton, 
N.B., represents the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces. The headquarters of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and the Director 


of the Industrial Relations and staff are 
situated in Ottawa. 
Industries: 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 
Ca aD RLU fs. s macht oid ee aad sane: 2 
MANUFACTURING 
Metal Pron rete eee PEs 288 BOQ 2 
Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc. 1 
Rubber Produtis es. Poe PA 1 
Wiiseetlancousree ae. .\ eee. POR, 1 
TRANSPORTATION AND PuBLic UTILITIES 
WATE rs ru, aoa) So ea oA at eA oe 1 
Electricity and Gas (mainly public 


TERA ET S Tot) eee MEDD OOaReD SUERN NN CONS neta 1 
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Industries—Conc. 


Exectric LIGHT AND PowER 
(Not including undertakings mainly 


public! wtitrties) Ges Hoe: Weare 2 
Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
Strike, orndockoutess .ciivenes sah ate 1 
Threatened strike or lockout......... 1 
Controversyin .sulsd -shetionth. doliveees aoe 5 
Agbitration, sv.nict)...deawhaoht «ia tree: 4 
Predominant Cause or Object: 
Mncredsed Waves. as. sakes cae ae 1 
Increased wages and other changes.... 1 
Other causes affecting wages and work- 
IN ON G1 OWS th spe Ue he eee 1 
Discharge of workers for union mem- 
Getenip, OF ' SCH VItV occu inde ekn « 3 
To secure or to maintain union wages 
and working conditions............. 1 
Other iirdn, ‘questions: |. ee, 2 
Discharge of workers (other than in 
connection with union activity and 
including refusal to reinstate)...... 2 
Disposition: 
Threatened strike averted by media- 
500) PMO AINE OURS EMEC AN CALC IATL Table rt tarts 1 
Controversy terminated by media- 
ATOM YAR: HOTU Ribs Ae RUE an 3 
Decision rendered in arbitration...... 3 
Disposition :pending",..).4 9. eM ay, 4 
Method of Settlement: 
Conciliation or mediation............. 3 
WA LGr a Clad? te he taint: abc Rac 3 
Settlement ‘pending 200.) 09k. . 4 5 


Brief summaries of the cases ‘of chief 
interest follow:— 


Rubber Products Workers, Bowmanville, 
Ontario—During December, 1946, the Minister 
of Labour received a joint request from 
representatives of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Bowmanville, Ontario, and 
Local 189 of the United Rubber Workers of 
America for the appointment of the Chairman 
of an Arbitration Board to deal with a 
dispute with respect to the interpretation of 
the Collective Agreement between the parties. 
The Minister of Labour appointed His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, of Brampton, 
Ontario, as Chairman of the Board, the 
members nominated by the employer and 
employees being respectively Mr. J. C. Adams, 
K.C., and Mr. Murray Cotterill, both of 
Toronto. 

The Collective Agreement between the 
parties was entered into for the period from 
November 1, 1945, to November 1, 1946, and 
thereafter from year to year unless either 
party gave notice of cancellation within not 
less than two months prior to the cancella- 
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tion date. The termination clause also con- 
tained a provision that either party might 
give the other notice of proposal for revisions 
within not less than two months or more than 
three months prior to any anniversary date, 
in which event the Agreement should continue 
in full force and effect until agreement was 
reached upon the proposed revisions. 

Neither party had given notice of cancella~ 
tion, but the Union on September 30, 1946, 
gave the Company notice of proposal for 
revision. Negotiations to consider such pro- 
posals took place in due course. The parties 
agreed that the Agreement should continue in 
force, but disagreed upon whether the Com- 
pany was still required to prepare a form of 
authorization of deduction of Union dues and 
to honour such check-off forms as might be 
delivered to the Company during the time 
the Agreement continued in force. In this - 
connection, the clause in the original Agree- 
ment enabling any Union member to have 
the Company deduct his Union initiation fee 
and dues from wages (through forms to be 
supplied by the paymaster, the department 
foreman or his appointee) and to pay them 
over to the Union on his behalf, contained a 
provision that “such authorization shall be 
expressed to continue in force until termina- 
tion of this contract but no longer than 
twelve months from the date hereof”. 

The Company interpreted the above check- 
off article to be exhausted by virtue of the 
fact that the only authorization contemplated 
was one that should be expressed to continue 
in force no longer than twelve months from 
the date of the Agreement, i.e., September 14, 
1945. 

The Union claimed that the said article 
continued in full force and effect and that it 
meant “authorizations given even previously 
or hereafter” should continue in force until 
the termination of the Collective Agreement 
but no longer than twelve months from the 
date of the authorization. It held accordingly 
that the Company should prepare authoriza- 
tion forms and honour executed authoriza- 
tions upon delivery to the Company so long 
as the Agreement or any renewal thereof 
continued in force. 

A hearing of the case took place during 
January and reports were received from the 
Arbitration Board during February. The 
decision of the Board was not unanimous. 
The Chairman and the nominee of the Com- 
pany held that there were contradictions in 
the terms of the Collective Agreement, or 
more correctly, that there were provisions 
which it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
reconcile. The Collective Agreement stated 
that a Board of Arbitration should not have 
any power to alter the provisions of the 
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Agreement in any way or to give a decision 
inconsistent with the terms of the Agreement. 
If the argument of the Union were adopted, 
it would add to the provisions of the written 
agreement by providing that some form of 
interim authorization should be supplied by 
the Company, because it had been done in 
the past during negotiations between the 
parties. The Chairman stated that he had 
sympathy for the contentions of the Union 
and could readily understand why it should 
expect that this would be done because it 
had been done in the past and some sort of 
precedent established. 

However, it was not possible to reconcile 
some of the provisions of the Agreement and 
it was necessary to find that the Company 
was required to supply authorizations or 
forms which continued in force “no longer 
than twelve months from the date hereof” 
(the date of the Agreement). 

The minority report of the Union’s nominee 
held that the contention that the management 
should supply new forms of not more than 
twelve months’ duration and honour same in 
the interval between the lapse of the old 
Agreement and the completion of the new 
Agreement, was quite consistent with the 
termination clause and in line with the 
limitations placed on powers of arbitrators. 
Obviously, it stated, an Agreement could not 
remain in full force and effect if any one of 
its provisions was not honoured by either 
party. If there were more than one inter- 
pretation possible of the article dealing with 
the check-off, the interpretation which should 
be placed upon that article was one which 
would permit it to continue in full force and 
effect, not one which. deprived one of the 
parties of an important right. In seeking to 
“hide behind a technicality in the Agreement 
in order to force acceptance by the Union 
of the union security provisions favoured by 
the Company” the minority report charged 
that the Company was “violating the spirit 
of the termination clause in the Agreement 
and is engaging in sharp and short-sighted 
industrial relations”. 

Steelworkers, Ontario and Nova Scotia — 
The October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
carried an account of the terms on which the 
1946 strike in the basic steel industry was 
settled. As a result of the satisfactory solu- 
tion of all major issues which were left 
unsettled at the time the strike was termin- 
ated, an Order in Council was passed on 
February 3, 1947, revoking the appointment 
of the Government Controller, Mr. F. B. 
Kilbourn, of Montreal, and _ restoring to 
regular management the custody and: control 
of the business, property and affairs of the 
steel production plants belonging to the 
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Algoma Steel Corporation Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., The Steel Company of Canada, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, Sydney, 
NS. 

It will be recalled that the terms of the 
strike settlement provided that the Govern- 
ment Controller would secure from the 
appropriate Regional War Labour Boards 
authorization for a general wage increase of 
10 cents per hour effective from April 1, 1946, 
and a further 3 cents per hour effective when 
work was resumed. This was done. It was 
also agreed that Mr. T. H. Rahilly, General 
Manager of the Toronto Iron Works Limited 
and former official of the Steel Administration 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
would assist the parties in negotiations upon 
outstanding issues with a view to reaching 
complete agreement within six weeks, if 
possible. There was to be no discrimination 
against the men for having participated in 
the strike. 

One troublesome issue was disposed of on 
November 26, 1946, when the National War 
Labour Board eliminated the five-cent differ- 
ential between the wages of production 
workers at the Sydney steel plant and similar 
workers in the Ontario plants. (See December 
Lasour GaAzerTte, p. 1731.) 

Latest reports are that following the 
resumption of work, negotiations proceeded 
apace and, for the most part, smoothly. At 
the plant of the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, where the Collective Agreement 
between the parties had never lapsed, an 
understanding was quickly reached between 
the Company and the local Union. Discus- 
sions also proceeded amicably between the 
Union at Sydney and the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, with the result 
that “a better understanding than even before 
has been established”. A new Collective 
Agreement covering the employees of the 
Sydney steel plant was reported in February 
to be ready for signing. At The Steel Com- 
pany of Canada negotiations were more 
lengthy, but were carried on in a reasonable 
atmosphere. One obstacle to agreement upon 
outstanding issues was a continuing contro- 
versy over the refusal of the Company to 
re-employ 21 persons who had been convicted 
in court of various offences connected directly 
or indirectly with the strike in the Hamilton 
area. Reports of this controversy were con- 
tained in the November and February issues 
of the Lasour Gazettes, the latter containing 
excerpts from the report of His Honour Judge 
Ian M. Macdonell, the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner appointed by the Min- 
ister of Labour to investigate and report upon 
the situation. Following the: release of the 
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Commissioner’s report, the management of 
The Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
agreed to re-employ 15 persons whom the 
Commissioner felt had been victims of circum- 
stances, although he refused to condone their 
unlawful acts. 

The satisfactory disposition of this dispute 
paved the way for the signing of an Agree- 
ment on March 1 between the Company and 
Local No. 1005 of the Union. Leading up to 
the final consummation of the Agreement a 
meeting took place with the mediator, Mr. 
Rahilly, present, at which according to a 
report from a union source the parties were 
brought to a point where the Union was willing 
to sign although the terms of the Agreement 
on the question of union security and one or 
two other issues were not entirely satisfactory 
to the union members. The Agreement 
covered all hourly and production employees 
of the Company at its Hamilton and Ontario 
Works (and employees at the Hamilton Works 
who are employed for the account of the 
General Smelting Company of Canada, 
Limited, and subject to dismissal by The 
Steel Company of. Canada), but excepting 
officers of the Company and persons acting 
in a confidential or supervisory capacity or 
having authority to employ, discharge or 
discipline employees, and policemen, and 
bricklayers and masons employed as main- 
tenance men. It provided that no person 
would be permitted to solicit members for the 
Union on the Company’s premises but that 
officers or stewards of the Union might collect 
dues on the Company’s premises from union 
members except on Company time or during 
the working hours of the union officers and 
stewards or of the union members. Providing 
that at least 2,374 employees signed voluntary 
authorization forms within thirty days after 
March 3, the Company agreed to collect 
union dues on the basis of authorization 
forms which would not be revocable until 
April 1, 1948. 

Public Utility Workers, York Township, 
Ontarto—During December the Minister of 
Labour was requested by the National Organ- 
ization of Civic, Utility and Electrical 
Workers, Branch No. 1 (CCL), to appoint 
an independent Arbitrator to decide a dispute 
between the Union and the Corporation of 
the Township of York over the interpretation 
of the Regulations governing the operation of 
the York Township Hydro System. 

Following a preliminary investigation of 
the matter in dispute, the Minister of Labour 
on February 5 appointed Dr. Alexander Brady, 
of the Department of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto, as an Arbitrator under 
the provisions of the Regulations of the Hydro 
System. 
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The question submitted to the Arbitrator 
was whether six persons who had resigned or 
were dismissed from the Township Hydro 
System were entitled to receive from the 
employer pay increases for the period from 
January 1, 1946, to the date of termination of 
their employment, based upon a new scale of 
wage rates agreed to by the parties under 
date of November 4, 1946. 


A clause of the Regulations of the Hydro 
System, signed by both parties and commonly 
referred to as a Collective Agreement, pro- 
vided that the Regulations should apply from 
January 1, 1946. The employer agreed that 
persons in its employ on November 4 should 
receive retroactive pay as from January 1, 
but denied any liability in respect to persons 
who had left its service for any reason. 


The report of the Arbitrator stated in part 
as follows:— 


“It is the decision of the Arbitrator that 
the six persons named are not entitled to the 
pay increases from January 1 to the date of 
termination of their employment. They 
received the wages to which they were entitled. 
It was not specified in the Agreement nor 
was it verbally agreed to by the parties at 
the time the Agreement was signed that these 
six persons were entitled to the retroactive 
payments which were granted to those who 
continued in the service. Indeed evidence 
was submitted before the Arbitrator that the 
Council of the Township rejected the inclu- 
sion of a clause that would have permitted 
such payment. This evidence is decisive that 
one party to the Agreement (namely the 
Township) was resolved that under the Agree- 
ment no such retroactive payments were to 
be made. The Union in its evidence empha- 
sized that retroactive payments had been 
made to the widow of a deceased employee, 
but the Council in this instance was using its 
free decision and was not obligated under the 
Agreement to make such payments. The 
distinction here between a free decision and 
an obligation needs no emphasis. The 
arbitrator is bound to base his decision upon 
the terms and purpose of the Agreement, and 
he so renders his decision.” 


Coal Miners, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick——The February issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE contained a report of developments 
in the dispute involving coal miners in the 
Maritime Provinces up to the general strike 
of February 1 and the temporary resumption 
of work on February 3 and 4. 

The report of the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner, the Hon. Mr. Justice 
W. F. Carroll, of Halifax, N.S., was received 
by the Minister of Labour on February 11. 
Its full text is as follows:— 
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“In compliance with your Commission issued 
at Ottawa on the 29th day of January, 1947, 
I immediately arranged meetings with the 
principal parties involved. Had conferences 
at Sydney, N.S., with Mr. H. C. M. Gordon, 
General Manager of Dominion Coal and allied 
Companies, and Mr. Freeman Jenkins, 
President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 26. A joint meeting was 
held on Friday morning, January 31, and I 
afterwards conferred with these gentlemen 
individually. Mr. Gordon and Mr. Jenkins 
went into conference about noon and reported 
back that no agreement could be reached. 

“A strike of miners was called for January 31 
at midnight and late that afternoon negotia- 
tions having failed to bring a settlement, Mr. 
Jenkins and myself conferred about the strike 
situation. The miners went on strike Friday 
night at 12 o’clock, but they went back to 
work on Monday, February 8, the night shift. 
In short, the strike is called off until fourteen 
days after the date of my appointment or 
until about February 15. 

“No further efforts were made to effect a 
settlement after the miners went back to 
work. 

“You know, Mr. Minister, the issues 
involved and I will not go into any detail 
regarding them. ‘There is a demand by the 
Union for increased wage of $140 a day. 
Under the circumstances existing to-day, that 
is a reasonable demand—a reasonable increase. 
“The Union further asks that a contribution 
of eight cents a ton on coal production be 
made by the industry to establish a welfare 
fund for miners. As to the welfare fund. 
Having regard to the past, the present and 
the probable future conditions in coal mining 
communities and to the fact that the estab- 
lishment of such funds are generally favour- 
ably looked on by the Coal Industry in Great 
Britain, United States of America and Canada 
as tending to be almost vital to good manage- 
ment, labour relations, and for the further and 
perhaps most essential reason that it is 
necessary for the welfare of the miners and 
mining communities, I strongly recommend 
that such a fund be established. I am in no 
position to say that the amount suggested by 
the Union is unreasonable except that in 
Western Canada the rate levied is three cents 
per ton. 

“Briefly then I say that the Miners’ 
increased wage demand is justified having 
regard to the present cost of living and other 
factors involved and that a welfare fund is 
long overdue. I am not taking the published 
index cost of living as the whole basis of my 
conclusion. 

“Unfortunately the Companies involved, 
which do not include what are known as the 
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Independent Companies in the Maritimes, are 
unable to meet those demands or either of 
them owing to their inability to pay. Where, 
then, is the money to come from? 

“One suggestion is that the price of coal be 
increased to an extent to meet the increased 
wage plus the requirements for the welfare 
fund. Another, that production subsidies be 
given the necessary boost. 


“Taking the last first, I am instructed that 
the Government has informed the parties to 
the dispute that there will be no increase in 
production subsidies to meet any wage increase. 

“As to increase on the price of coal, I have 
no information on price control policy regard- 
ing increased coal prices, except what was 
actually done in the Western Canada case. 

“T have, however, strong and I think well 
founded and well fortified opinions on the 
effect that increased prices will have on the 
coal industry of the Companies involved as 
well as on some of our large industries. The 
Dominion and allied Companies have good 
hopes, and I think those hopes can be realized, 
of getting back to its pre-war position in a 
short time and with proposed changes in min- 
ing methods, of bettering that position in a 
few years. Any increase in the price of coal, 
however small at the present time, will be 
the death knell to the realization of those 
hopes, and will interfere most gravely with 
the effective transition to a peacetime economy 
in Eastern Canada. Need I stress how an 
increase will effect the Steel industry in Nova 
Scotia, indeed every industry in the Maritimes. 

“T therefore recommend that the Dominion 
Government for a period of one year pay 40 
cents of the proposed increase and that a 
sufficient portion of the tariff duties collected 
on imported bituminous coal be earmarked 
and applied to this payment, and that the one 
dollar be paid under the graduated plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Gordon on behalf of the Com- 
panies. I am convinced that the ability to 
pay the full dollar will be reached within two 
or three months with management and men 
doing less than their best. 

“T recommend that the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment for one year until the industry is in a 
position to make the contribution, pay three 
cents on every ton of coal mined in the 
Province on which royalty is assessed and 
the amount be deposited in a Trust Fund every 
month to the credit of the Nova Scotia 
Miners Welfare Fund. It would perhaps be 
better to relieve the Companies of the pay- 
ment of three cents a ton and they to invest 
the amount for the time being or place the 
proceeds monthly with a Trust Company. 


ob4 


There will, of course, necessarily be agree- 
ments reached as to the control and use of 
this fund. So far as the New Brunswick posi- 
tion is concerned, I am given to understand 
that some progress has already been made by 
the largest. operators regarding the welfare 
and future security of their employees. I do 
not know the details and it may be that the 
industry there have the ability to pay this 
welfare. If not, then the N.B. Government 
should take on the obligation for the necessary 
time, Needless to say, I have not conferred 
with representatives of either Government on 
this matter. 

“T recommend that the Minister of Labour 
do immediately call a conference at Ottawa 
and invite representatives of the Provincial 
Governments of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, representatives of Dominion Coal and 
allied Companies and representatives from 
the United Mine Workers Dist. 26. I am of 
opinion, too, that a representative of the 
organization of the Independent coal opera- 
tors of Nova Scotia, also of New Brunswick 
should be notified and given the opportunity 
to appear. I think you will see the necessity 
of this notification, unless indeed they, at the 
present time, as a whole, are receiving sub- 
sidies. I have no positive knowledge on the 
point. 

“T do not think the Union will enter into 
an agreement which does not include as a term, 
an increase in take home pay from February 
1, 1947, and I am of opinion that the operators 
will not agree to grant any increase based on 
an increased price of coal. 

“As to the request by the Union that a 
pension fund be set up contributed to by 
operators, Government and miners, I have to 
say that The Royal Commission on Coal has 
recommended such a pension all over Canada, 
but there will necessarily be much work by 
actuaries in order that such a fund will meet 
the requirements intended. The Report 
recommended immediate action to work out 
a plan. I have reason to believe that the 
Nova Scotia Government and the Coal opera- 
tors will co-operate in the establishment of 
the plan. The plan will undoubtedly be 
worked out by actuaries of the Dominion 
Government’s Annuities and Insurance 
Branches in co-operation with the interested 
parties and I believe it will be necessary for 
the Dominion Government to supply a fund 
in the first instance to assist in making the 
proposition sound. 

“T think that Mr. Frank Neate* should be 
at the conference suggested to explain, if 


*Mr. F. G. Neate, 
Fuel Board. 


Exective Secretary, Dominion 
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necessary, what the difference means between 
an increase in Maritime coal. rates and Western 
Canadian rates. 


“All of which is respectfully submitted.” 


The Commissioner’s report was released to 
the parties as quickly as possible. At the 
same time, the Minister of Labour notified the 
Commissioner that the government was not 
prepared to institute a system of wage sub- 
sidies in the manner suggested in his report. 
However, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was prepared to authorize an increase 
in the ceiling price of coal sufficient to allow 
payment of an additional 40c per day to the 
miners and a contribution of 3c per ton to a 
Welfare Fund (as in Western Canada) on the 
understanding that the union and the em- 
ployers would agree to the Commissioner’s 
further recommendation of a wage increase of 
one dollar per day under the graduated plan 
proposed by the Dominion Coal Company. 
The Government supported the Commis- 
sioner’s view that the Pension Plan should be 
deferred for the present in order to give time 
for necessary study. The Minister asked the 
Commissioner to bring the parties together 
again and lay before them such a proposal for 
the settlement of the dispute. 

The proposal of a further meeting in the 
Maritimes between the Commissioner and the 
parties was not acceptable to all concerned 
and a conference was called at Ottawa on 
Saturday, February 15. It was attended by 
two representatives of the Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited, and its associated com- 
panies, twelve representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America, representatives of 
the Dominion Fuel Board of the Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply, and by the 
Minister of Labour and three officers of the 
Department of Labour. The Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissioner was unable to 
reach Ottawa in time for the meeting. 

Using the Commissioner’s report as a basis 
for discussion, all aspects of the dispute were 
thoroughly canvassed. The parties reiterated 
their arguments for and against a wage 
increase, any part of which was limited by or 
dependent upon an increase in production. 
While demanding a wage increase without 
any production strings attached, the union’s 
executive officers stated that they would under- 
take in every possible way to obtain an 
increase in the production of coal in all col- 
lieries. To this end, the union would appoint 
committees at every mine to co-operate with 
management and make a joint effort to stim- 
ulate an increase in production, and the 
union’s District Executive Board would also 
set up a consultative committee to give effect 
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to any mutual understanding which might be 
reached upon the elimination of wasteful or 
inefficient practices. For their part, the rep- 
resentatives of management claimed that they 
were financially unable to pay any additional 
wages except on the basis of graduated 
increases to be put into effect as and when 
production was increased. 

When it became apparent that no basis of 
compromise between the parties could be 
found at the conference, the Minister of 
Labour announced that he was leaving it open 
to the parties to confer again the following 
week with Mr. Justice Carroll and himself. 
At the same time, he impressed upon those 
present the serious consequences which would 
result from any stoppage of work. 

The District Officers of the union refused to 
make any further extension of their collective 
agreement and the general strike by members 
of the union was resumed throughout Nova 
Seotia and New Brunswick at midnight on 
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February 15. Because of the cessation of 
work, the representatives of the employers felt 
it necessary to return to the Maritimes rather 
than remain in Ottawa. The representatives 
of the union remained for a few days but 
further conferences with them failed to pro- 
vide any possible solution. 

It was announced by the District Officers of 
the union that they intended to carry on the 
strike ‘‘to a finish.’ The stoppage of work 
then spread beyond the mines in which the 
employees were organized in the U.M.W.A. 
At the Intercolonial Coal Company, Limited, 
Westville, N.S., some 400 members of the 
Miners’ Branch No. 1 of the Co-operative 
Labour Protective Association ceased work on 
February 20. Two small operators in the 
vicinity of Newcastle Creek, N.B., whose em- 
ployees were not members of any union, were 
also affected. The total number of employees 
in both provinces directly involved in the 
strike was estimated to be 15,187. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


‘Recent Collective Agreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the LaBour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
possible because of: limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn’ 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining: Metal Mining 


Steep Rock Laxr, Ont.—Steep Rock Iron 
Mines Lip. anp UNITED STEEL WORKERS OF 
America, Locau 3466. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 23, 
1946, to July 31, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice during the 
month of June.. Any eligible employee of the 
company may become a member of the union 
or may refrain from becoming a member of 
the union. There shall be no discrimination, 
interference, intimidation or coercion because 
of membership or non-membership in the 
union. Check-off: the company shall deduct 
monthly from the pay of each employee who 
is or during the currency of the agreement 
shall become a member of the bargaining 
unit, as defined in the agreement, his union 
dues and promptly remit same to the union. 
The employee has the right to require the 
union to refund the first deduction from his 
pay provided that notice is given the union 
within 15 days of such deduction or an em- 
ployee may give 30 days’ notice to the com- 
pany of his desire to discontinue such pay- 
ments to the union and the company will 
cease making the deduction until further 
notice. 

Hours of work: the regular work week 
shall be from Monday through Saturday and 
shall consist of 48 hours (reduced to a maxi- 
mum of 40 hours when housing and labour 
conditions become more favourable in general). 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular hours, for work on the 
seventh consecutive day in a week, or for 
work on Sundays (except to those who ordi- 
narily work Sundays) and for work on 5 
specified holidays. Vacation: one week with 
pay after one year’s continuous service with 
the company with an extra day for each addi- 
tional year of service up to a maximum of 2 
weeks vacation after 7 years’ service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes effec- 
tive as from August 1, 1946: category A— 
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(includes firemen second class, labourers) 70 
cents; category B—(includes firemen first 
class, helpers, truck drivers third class) 75 
cents; category C—(includes linemen, pipe- 
fitters, and stationary engineers, all second 
class) 80 cents; category D—(includes bull- 
dozer operators, electricians, mechanics, 
welders and burners, all third class, linemen 
and stationary engineers first class, crusher- 
men after one month) 85 cents; category E— 
(includes blacksmiths and steel sharpeners, 
bulldozer operators, electricians, machinists, 
mechanics, riggers, welders and burners, all 
second class, painters and pipefitters first 
class) 90 cents; category F—riggers first class, 
bulldozer operators first class after 3 months 
and carpenters second class 95 cents: category 
G—(includes blacksmiths and steel sharp- 
eners, electricians, machinists, mechanics all 
first class after one month, welders and 
burners after 3 months, carpenters first class) 
$1: categories H and I $1.05 and $1.10; 
category J—shovel operators second class 
$1.15; category L—shovel operators first class, 
after 3 months $1.25. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Fun Fron, Man.—Hupson Bay MINING AND 


SMELTING ComPpaNy Lp. AND THE FLIN 

Fron Base Meran Workers’ FEDERAL 

Union No. 172, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

oF MACHINISTS, LOCAL 1848, INTERNATIONAL 

BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 

Loca B-1405, INTERNATIONAL BRoOTHER- 

HOOD OF BoILERMAKERS, [RON SHIPBUILDERS 

AND Hewpers, Locan 451, Unirep BrorHeEr- 

HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 

1614, AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 

DECORATORS AND PAPER HANGERS, LOCAL 

1497. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 19, 
1946, to April 18, 1947. Parties to meet re 
renewal or change. This agreement is similar 
to the one previously in effect and summarized 
in the Lapour GAZETTE September 1945 p. 
1338, with the following changes: rates of 
pay—a shift differential shall be established 
for all hourly paid employees on the following 
basis—afternoon shift (any shift starting 
between 3 and 5 p.m.) 4 cents per hour, night 
shift (any shift starting between 6 and 8 p.m.) 
6 cents per hour, graveyard shift (any shift 
starting between 10 and 12 p.m.) 8 cents per 
hour. 





SHERRIDON, MANITOBA—SHERRITT GorDON 


Mines Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Mine, Minit anp SMELTER WorkKERS, LocaL 
695. 


Agreement to be in effect from October I, 
1946, to September 30. 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
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effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
February 1946, p. 183, with the following 
change: check-off—the company shall, during 
the life of the agreement, deduct, as a condi- 
tion of each employee’s continued employment, 
the prevailing union monthly dues from each 
employee’s pay and remit same to union. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CorNWALL, OntT.—CourTAULps (CANADA) LIMI- 
TED AND ‘TrextTine Workers’ UNION OF 
AMERICA, Locat 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 3, 
1946, to May 8, 1948, unless 60 days’ notice is 
given by either party prior to September 8, 
1947, and thereafter from year to year subject 
to 60 days’ notice. The company recognizes 
the union as the exclusive collective bargaining 
agency for all its employees. Neither the com- 
pany nor the workers shall discriminate, coerce 
or intimidate employees because of member- 
ship or non-membership in the union. Main- 
tenance of membership: all employees of the 
company who after 30 days following the 
signing of the agreement are members of the 
Union, shall as a condition of employment 
remain members in good standing during the 
term of the agreement. All new employees 
after 30 days shall become and remain union 
members in good standing during the life of 
the present agreement. Check-off: the com- 
pany agrees to deduct from employees’ pay 
upon authorization the initiation fee and 
monthly union dues and remit same to the 
union, 

Hours of work: day work, 8 per day Monday 
through Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; 
shift work, 8 hour shifts for an average week 
of 42 hours, 2 shift operation for girls, morning 
shift 8 per day Monday through Friday, 4 on 
Saturday; afternoon shift, 8 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 10-minute rest period morn- 
ing and afternoon shall be granted to_ all 
employees. For workers on the three shift 
schedule, a 40 minute lunch period with pay; 
for workers on the two shift schedule, a 30 
minute lunch period with pay. Overtime: 
time and one-half for all work performed 
between 3 p.m. Saturday and 7 a.m. Sunday 
and on 6 specified holidays, 3 of which are paid 
holidays, and for female workers and _ boys 
after 12 noon on Saturday; double time for 
work between 7 a.m. on Sunday and 7 a.m. 
Monday. Vacation: 10 days with pay for those 
with 5 years’ service with the company, 7 days 
with pay for those with one year’s service, 
those with 3 months’ service but.less than one 
year are granted one-half day with pay for 
each month of service. ; 

Wage rates: scales as negotiated to become a 
part of the agreement and to remain in effect 
during the term of the agreement. 

Provision is made for an insurance plan, 
seniority rights and grievance procedure. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Manufacturing: 


Merriron, Ont.—AtLiIANcE Paper Mitrs Lp. 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PuLp SULPHITE AND Paper Miri Workers, 
Loca 77. 

Agreement in effect from May 1, 1946, to 


May 1, 1947, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to 30 days’ notice. The company recog- 
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nizes the union as the sole collective bargaining 
agency for all employees at the above plant. 
There shall be no intimidation or coercion of 
employees because of non-union membership. 
Maintenance of membership: any permanent 
employee who is now, has been, or later becomes 
a union member must maintain his union mem- 
bership during the term of the agreement. New 
employees must within 15 days join and main- 
tain union membership. 

Hours of work: regular employment for all 
workers shall not exceed 48 per week. A 
change to more or fewer hours may be made 
on one week’s notice. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work during regular shut down periods, 
on Sundays and for day workers before 7 a.m. 
and after 5 p.m., and after 12 noon on Satur- 
days. There are 4 statutory holidays for which 
8 hours’ pay will be given if not worked; if 
required to work on these days, time and one- 
half to be paid and another day off to be given 
with pay. Vacation: one week with pay for 
those with one year’s continuous service with 
the company, 2 weeks with pay for employees 
with 5 years’ service. 3 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: main- 
tenance—electricians, machinists 79 to 97 cents, 
millwrights 78 to 93 cents, pipefitters 80 to 95 
cents, helpers 71 cents, painters 73 to 83 cents, 
oilers 80 cents; mill—Beater engineers 88 cents 
and $1.01, second hands 72 to 80 cents, third 
hands 70 to 77 cents, machine tenders 89 cents 
to $1.12, back tenders 72 to 92 cents, packers 
74 cents, firemen 88 cents to $1.03, ash handlers 
72 to 81 cents, coal handlers 72 cents; sulphite 
mill—digester operators 99 cents, bleach and 
acid operators 91 cents, shipping 70 and 74 
cents; labourers 67 cents; bag mill—girls (in- 
experienced) 51 cents, (experienced 53 cents). 

Provision is made for grievance procedure. 


Construction 


CANADA—EXSLEVATOR MANUFACTURERS AND INTER- 


NATIONAL UNIoN oF Ezevator Con- 
structors (Locats 125 at SaInt JoHN 
AND Hauirax, 101 at QueEBEC, 89 aT 


MontreaL, 96 at Orrawa, 50 at Toronto, 
90 at HamittTon AND WINpSorR, 102 at 
WINNIPEG, REGINA AND SASKATOON, 122 
AT CALGARY AND EDMONTON AND 82 AT 
VANCOUVER. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1946, to October 31, 1951, and thereafter sub- 
ject to 80 days’ notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE February 
1940, p. 169, with wage rates given in the 
LAspourR GAZETTE December 1941, p. 1567 and 
December 1942, p.1484, with the following 
changes: Hours of work—8 per day Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime— 
double time for all work on Saturdays, Sun- 
days, 8 specified holidays and after 5 p.m. Mon- 
day through Friday (except for contract work 
when the latter is at time and one-half). Only 
pees, work to be performed on Labour 

ay. 

When any 5 of 7 principal trades involved 
obtain a 6-hour day, the union, party to this 
agreement, shall work a 6-hour day. In con- 
tract work when a holiday. is not worked then 
the fifth day worked in the week shall be at 
time and one-half. Vacations will be granted 
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as per provincial regulations if any, otherwise 
2 per cent of earnings to be credited to 
employees and vacations allowed when due at a 
time suitable to both parties. 

Hourly wage rate to be paid the union 
mechanics by the manufacturers is the average 
of the 5 highest of the 7 principal building 
trades, in the city or locality concerned, namely, 
bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters, electricians, 
sheet metal workers, plumbers and steam 
fitters and iron workers. The wage rate for 
helpers to be 70 per cent of the mechanics’ 
rate. It is further agreed that when the com- 
puted wage rate for mechanics falls below 
$1.25 per hour the following adjustments shall 
prevail: from $1 to $1.14 inclusive is to be 
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increased by 10 per cent, from $1.15 to $1:24 
inclusive is to be increased by 5 per cent. 
The wage rate as computed on the percentage 
basis must not exceed $1.25 per hour. The 
rates for mechanics during the term of this 
agreement figured on this basis are as follows, 
at Saint John, N.B. and Quebec $1.17, at Hali- 
fax $1.21, at Montreal $1.23, at Ottawa $1.22, at 
Toronto $1.30, at Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon and Calgary $1.25,.at Windsor $1.32, 
at Edmonton $1.29, and at Vancouver $1.33. 
Helpers to receive 70 per cent of the rate for 
mechanics. When 5 or more men, including 
mechanic in charge, are employed on a new 
contract or modernization job, the mechanic 
in charge shall have his hourly rate increased 
by 123 per cent. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


La QUEBEC, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or asso- 
ciations of employers, either side may apply to 
the Provincial Minister of Labour to have the 
terms of the agreement which concern wages, 
hours of labour, apprenticeship, and certain 
other conditions made binding throughout the 
province or within a certain district on all 
2mployers and employees in the trade or indus- 
try covered by the agreement. ‘Notice of such 
application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
zonsidered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint commit- 
tee of the parties. Further information con- 
cerning this legislation is given in the LaBour 
GazettE, January, 1948, p. 86. Proceedings 
under this act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the LaBour GazeTTE monthly since 
June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of four new agreements and the 
amendment of fifteen others. These include 
the extension of the term of the agreement 
for the textile and jute bag manufacturing 
industry at Montreal in the January 18 issue 
of the Quebec Official Gazette, the extension of 
a new agreement for municipal employees at 
Jonquiére in the January 25 issue and the 
amendment of the agreement for clockmakers 
at Montreal in the February 8 issue. All the 
others are summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for longshoremen (inland and coastal 
navigation) in the Harbour of Montreal, for 
the printing trades at Montreal and for hos- 


pital and charitable institution employees at 
St. Hyacinthe were published January 18. 
Requests for the amendment of the agreements 
for building trades at Hull and for barbers at 
Montreal were gazetted January 25. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at Joliette and at 
Valleyfield, for garages and service stations at 
Quebec and for barbers and hairdressers at 
Hull were all gazetted February 1. Requests 
for the amendment of the agreements for 
barbers and hairdressers at Farnham, building 
trades at Montreal and for barbers and hair- 
dressers at St. Hyacinthe were published 
February 8. Requests for the amendment of 
the agreements for building trades at Quebec 
and at St. Jer6me were gazetted February 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
bylaws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Mining: Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying 


Iron Oxmpe Miners, Rep Mii 


An Order in Council, dated January 16, and 
gazetted January 25, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Dec., 
1937, p. 1884; Feb., 1940, p. 172). Minimum 
hourly wage rates: miller 69 cents, foreman in 
chambers 66 cents, foreman in mine 63 cents, 
fireman 61 cents and labourer 57 cents. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


WHOLESALE Fur INpustTRY, MonTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 9, and 
gazetted January 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., 
Nov., 1944, p. 1368; April, 1945, p. 517, Aug., 
p. 1197, Oct., p. 1520; June, 1946, p. 783, Aug., 
p. 1092, Oct., p. 1444, Nov., p. 1583, Dec., p. 
1772) by the addition of two firms as co-con- 
tracting parties. For stripping manufacturers, 
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the work week consists of 42 hours and over- 
time work may be performed from May 1 to 
the end of December. Employees in the fur 
strippings business are to be paid the follow- 
ing apprentice rates of pay: apprentice-cutter 
(strippings) from $12 per week to $26 per 
week after 21 months and to the end of 2 
years; apprentice-operator (strippings) from 
$12 per week to $24 per week after 21 months 
and to the end of 2 years; after two years 
they are classified as second-class workers in 
their respective trades. 


Fine Guiove INpustry, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 9, and 
gazetted January 18, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1944, p. 867, Sep., p. 1141; Aug., 1945, p. 1197, 
Oct., p. 1520; Aug., 1946, p. 1093, and previous 
issues). The “Canadian Glove Manufacturers 
Association” is accepted as co-contracting party. 
Increase over the basic rates established in 
1936 is now 40-8 per cent for stitching, examin- 
ing and binding and 51:8 per cent for blocking 
instead of the former 28 per cent. The increase 
for cutting operations is 54 per cent over the 
basic rates rather than 40 per cent. Vacation: 
employees who have worked 4 consecutive years 
for the same employer shall be entitled for 
their vacation period to a wage rate equivalent 
to 3 per cent of their annual wages. 


Worx Guove INpustTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated January 9, and 
gazetted January 18, amends the_ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Oct., 
1945, p. 1520; May, 1946, p. 627, Aug., p- 1093, 
and previous issues). The “Canadian Glove 
Manufacturers Association” is accepted as co- 
contracting party. Increase over the basic rates 
established in 1936 in the cutting department 
is now 59-5 per cent except for operations done 
with the leather called “cow belly’, for which 
the increase is 75-5 per cent. The increase is 
now 51:8 per cent for blocking and 40:8 per 
cent in other departments. Vacation: employees 
with 4 consecutive years’ service for the same 
employer are entitled for their vacation period 
to a wage rate equivalent to 3 per cent of their 
annual wages. 


Mauufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MILLINERY INDUSTRY, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, and 
gazetted February 1, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The Asso- 
ciation of Millinery Manufacturers and The 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, Local Union No. 49. 
Agreement to be in effect from February l, 
1947, to February 15, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. Territorial jur- 
isdiction comprises the City and Island of 
Montreal and within 50 miles from its limits. 
The industrial jurisdiction comprises’ the 
industry of manufacturing and making of mil- 
linery and women’s and/or children’s headwear. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Overtime is permitted only for a 
period of 4 to 6 weeks in the Spring before 
Easter and 4 weeks in the Fall, the definite 
dates to be decided by the Parity Committee. 
Maximum amount of overtime is 2 hours per 
day, 10 hours per week, which is payable at 
time and one-half. No worker, male or female, 
working for any employer in the industry, is 
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permitted to work in any other establishment 
manufacturing millinery and women’s and chil- 
dren’s headwear. No home work is permitted. 
No work is to be performed on Labour Day, 
and employees may abstain from work on 8 
specified holydays. 

Minimum wages: the system of work for 
straw operators, fabric operators, blockers, cut- 
ters, drapers and trimmers is that of employ- 
ment by the week and they shall be paid the 
following rates: hand blockers $36, blockers, 
straw operators, fabric operators, cutters $32.50, 
drapers $22.40, trimmer-drapers $19.20, trim- 
mers $17. No employee shall be entitled to any 
pay when he or she is not working. An em- 
ployee working only part of a week shall be 
paid only for that part of the week at the 
pro rata of the weekly wages. Employees who 
are not skilled workers may be paid less than 
the minimum rate, the wage to be paid being 
decided between employer and employee; in the 
event of disagreement, the said wages shall be 
definitely determined by the Parity Committee. 
However, the number of employees being paid 
less than the minimum wage shall never be more 
than 20: per cent of the workers in any classi- 
fication, except with special permission from the 
Parity ‘Committee, in the event that there is a 
definite shortage of competent. workers. If the 
productivity of such employees is_ later 
increased, their salary will be increased accord- 
ingly. Revision in connection with possible 
increased or decreased productivity of em- 
ployees in the various classifications is to take 
place every 3 months. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


CORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated January 16, and 
gazetted January 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 
1944, p. 198, Sep., p. 1141; June, 1945, p. 873, 
Aug., p. 1198; April, 1946, p. 499, May, p. 628, 
Nov., p. 1584, and previous issues). This 
amendment does not affect the summary already 
given, 


UNCORRUGATED PAPER Box INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC 


An Order'im Council, dated January 30, and 
gazetted February 8, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Aug., 
1945, p. 1197, Oct., p. 1520; Mar, 1946, p. 
Oly; PAU. De Luo. Sent. Dp. . ieed, vOGi, Dp: 
1445; Jan., 1947, p. 49) by the addition of 2 
firms as co-contracting parties to the agree- 
ment. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated January 9, and 
gazetted January 18, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G. Sept., 
1946, p. 1250, Dec., p. 1772). Regular employees 
of one shop may do overtime work in another 
shop and be paid time and one-half for the 
first 3 hours and double time thereafter only 
after obtaining permission from the Parity 
Committee. Permission must also be granted 
by the Parity Committee to a printing employee 
of a commercial establishment working part- 
time for a newspaper or to an employee of a 
newspaper doing part-time work in a com- 
mercial establishment. 


BYAU 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
An Order in Council, dated January 22, and 
gazetted February 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LG., 
April, 1946, p. 499; Jan., 1947 p. 49) by adding 
the firm of “Willis & Company Limited” of Ste. 
Thérése as co-contracting party and by includ- 
ing the manufacturing of pianos in the indus- 
trial jurisdiction of the present agreement. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 
ORNAMENTAL JRON AND Bronze INDUSTRY, 
MONTREAL 

An Order in Council, dated January 9, and 
cazetted January 18, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The Builders 
Exchange Inc., representing certain companies 
engaged in the ornamental iron and bronze 
industry and the United Steel Workers of 
America, local 2366. Agreement to be in effect 
from January 18, 1947, to January 17, 1948, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to notice. 
Territorial jurisdiction comprises the Island of 
Montreal, Ile Bizard, the counties of ]’Assomp- 
tion, Terrebonne, Laval, Deux-Montagnes, 
Argenteuil, Soulanges, Vaudreuil, Beauharnois, 
Chateauguay, Laprairie, Chambly, St. Jean and 
Iberville, The agreement is to be administered 
by the Building Materials Joint Committee. 

Hours: 8-hour day, 4 on Saturday or 9-hour 
day, Monday to Thursday, 8 on Friday, a 44- 
hour week. Overtime is payable at time and 
one-half, double time on Sundays and 7 specified 
holidays. Employees working on night shifts 
shall be paid a premium of 10 per cent in 
excess of day rates. ; 

Minimum wage rates: mechanics and erectors 
$1 per hour, fitters and blacksmiths 88 cents, 
helpers (shop or field) 75 cents. Vacation: one 
week with pay after one year’s service, one-half 
day for each full month to those with less than 
one year’s service. 

Provision is made for apprenticeship regula- 
tions and for board, room and_ travelling 
expenses for out of town work. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, and 
gazetted February 1, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between The Mont- 
real Automobile Trade Association Limited, 
The Automobile Section of the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Canada, Inc. and “Le 
Sydicat de ]’Automobile de Montréal”, “L’Asso- 
ciation canadienne des Travailleurs de | Auto- 
mobile’, Agreement to be in effect from 
February 1, 1947, to January 31, 1948. Terri- 
torial jurisdiction comprises the Island of 
Montreal, Isle of Jesus and within a radius of 
10 miles from their limits. The agreement 


governs employers, professional employers, 
artisans and wage-earners in garages, gasoline 
stations, service stations, parking grounds, 


scrapping yards and machine shops accessorily 
operated. It does not apply to industrial estab- 
lishments already covered by the Collective 
Agreement Act, provided the minimum wages 
hereby determined be paid, nor to bus public 
transport concerns covered by a collective 
agreement determining wages for the trade 
occupations indicated in the present agreement, 
nor to establishments manufacturing motor 
vehicles or engaged in assembling parts used 
on new motor vehicles. 
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Hours: for day journeymen and apprentice- 
journeymen 9 per day, 4 on Saturday; one 
hour extra during the day, as well as work in 
the evening and on Saturday afternoons, is 
payable at time and one-half, all other overtime 
at double time. Hours for night journeymen 
and apprentice-journeymen: 9 per night; work 
in excess of 9 hours and work done until 12 
o’clock noon is payable at time and one-half, 
all other overtime at double time; for day 
servicemen and demolishers 60 hours per week, 
for night servicemen and demolishers 72 hours 
per week with time and one-half for overtime. 
Time and one-half for all work on Sundays and 
6 specified holidays to all employees except 
servicemen and night watchmen. 

If an employee is guaranteed a minimum of 
40 hours’ pay per week, he shall be present on 
the premises during 49 hours. In this case, the 
employee may be required to work 9 hours’ 
overtime per week at the regular rate; all 
overtime in excess of 9 hours per week is to 
be paid at time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: blacksmiths, bodymen, 
carpenters, electricians, glaziers, lettering- 
painters, machinists, mechanics, painters, radi- 
ator repairers, sheet-metal workers, testers, 
upholstery cleaners and dyers, upholstery 
makers, vuleanizers, welders, wheelwrights (day 
journeymen) 95 cents per hour for first class, 
75 cents for second class, 65 cents for third 
class, (night journeymen) $1.10 for first class, 
85 cents for second class, 75 cents for third 
class; apprentices (day) from 35 cents per hour 
during first 6 months to 55 cents during third 
year, apprentices (night) from 40 cents during 
first 6 months to 65 cents during third year; 
day servicemen and demolishers 35 cents for 
first four months in the industry and 45 cents 
thereafter; night servicemen and demolishers 40 
cents for first four months in the industry and 
50 cents thereafter; night watchmen (72 hours 
per week) $25 for class A, $30 for class B. 
Vacation: 6 working days with pay annually 
after one year’s service, one-half day for each 
month of service to those employed for less 
than one year, 2 continuous weeks with pay 
for those with 5 or more years’ continuous 
service. 

Provisions are made for apprenticeship regu- 
lations and uniforms. 

Employees are prohibited from doing any 
outside work or part thereof of the automobile 
industry for any employer other than their 
own, 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated January 16, and 
gazetted January 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Mar., 
1944, p. 359; Aug., 1945, p. 1198; Mar., 1946, p. 
317, and previous issues). In the structural 
steel industry, one apprentice is allowed for 
every 5 structural iron workers. Apprentices 
of the second year are to receive 85 per cent of 
the rates paid to skilled workers. This amend- 
ment also provides that permanent or main- 
tenance employees in manufacturing or indus- 
trial establishments who benefit by a labour 
hiring contract for a minimum period of 6 
months are not governed by the provisions of 
the present agreement. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHN’S AND IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, and 
gazetted February 1, extends the term of the 
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previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1944, p. 867; Mar., 1945, p. 349, 
May, p. 721; Jan. 1947, p. 50, and previous 
issues) to March 31, 1947. 


BUILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 16, and 
gazetted January. 25, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Sep., 
1946, p. 1252, Oct., p. 1447, Dee., p. 1774) by 
providing that as a temporary measure, on 
account of existing urgent necessity created by 
a scarcity of skilled tradesmen, the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in the bricklaying 
and plastering trades shall be 2 to 5 instead of 
Ito 5. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JEROME 


An Order in Council, dated January 9, and 
gazetted January 18, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 
1943, p. 220, April, p. 490; Feb., 1945, p. 182, 
Oct., p. 1520; Nov., 1946, p. 1585, and previous 
issues). In the structural steel industry, one 
apprentice is allowed for every 5 structural iron 
workers employed on any job. Apprentices of 
the second year are to be paid 85 per cent of 
the skilled workers’ rates. 


Service: Business and Personal 


HAIRDRESSERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated January 22, and 
gazetted February 1, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., July, 
1941, p. 855; July, 1942, p. 857; April, 1943, p. 
490, June, p. 813; July, 1945, p. 996; July, 
1946, p. 931) by providing for certain changes 
in the apprenticeship regulations. 


Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages gen- 
erally accepted as current in each trade for 
competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 


There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classes 


of workmen required in the execution of the 
work. These schedules, known as fair wages 
schedules, are thereupon included by the 
department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are covered by 
the general provision that rates must equal 
those current in the district, and in addition, 
by the requirement that the rates must not be 
less than 35 cents an hour for male workers 
18 years of age and over, 25 cents for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, and 20 cents 
for beginners and for workers under 18. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Labour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During January 


During the month of January the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 27 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have 
been entered into during this period by the 
various Government departments appear 
hereunder :— 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours of 
any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates 
of wages set out therein are “meniumum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 


Construction of a concrete gauge well, shel- 
ter and gauge piers on the foreshore of the 
Fraser River adjacent to the Canadian Pacific 
Railway bridge at Mission, B.C. Name of 
contractor, Marwell Construction Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Amount of con- 
tract, $11,878. A fair wages schedule, dated 
November 8, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract: 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiths fecas fete dese te cle ainelere else's e cleterels site $1.15 
‘Blacksmmith’s “helpers” enc: sc cecwcescss ses ene 86 
Boatmen (rowboats) .......scecccsscescceccvee .80 
Carpenters and JOiNers......eceecereeeeereeeeeees 1.25 
Cement finishers... paves sac dai weeetdeies +c elena. 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
AUS RI0 CIE MESO OBS 6 OOO HOES OOD AGA Uc omnia ROGw 1,25 
GASIMOL VCLEC ook sca sce siiereialore totale olslonals orn ate erations 86 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.)..........-. 86 
AD) TUE ReVUNITICTS os1s ctieiele atte a cco.0 cielerorcteine’s vie leisinis oxcina ia 1.00 
Electricians (inside wiremen).............+eeees 1es0 
Ta DOULCTS VF as foes slec.e Sethe aitteuins ohorele qe viata s sir 'se's .80 
Motor “boat operators .sciisce eee ces tals vstie .80 
Motor truck drivers: 
ee Unidere 80 GOs ane <ee cretis 8 oo cee oc Wialatein pe ale Male 85 
5 tons Mand,” OVEL—. . Pocus os cts siete acoters Uahvts evens .90 
Painters SCDrtish) Bs. ..2% Gos «2 ates eles ele ge coielarets eerste 1.10 
Marek ars i 01527 aie oe «dictate cate ore Watetaninteravelereieratelare Hele .80 
Plumbers and steamfitters...........-sseeeeeees 1.35 
Pow dermien PUTER » cteretdete s:aelclercforsievniete sels icles eters 1,15 
PUMA PIER Leer eaten 'd tre « alarclon aleve slaretalerersie' sips welt sain 86 
Shovel operators (gas).......-cccccccsseseevees 1.37 
Structural steel workers... :.))..... sce. scceeseecs 1.35 
Teamsters . Foes to ottele catettte a aval. clatatalets cualeteteln crantainte 80 
DW atelier) Gee atte alee eters lersta ss cieicisin @letele pain give selewt 60 
AEE REA RRA eee ae 1.35 


Welders on steel erection 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF PuplLIC WorKS 


Replacing the fishing harbourage, Westview 
(Vancouver), B.C. Name of contractors, 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Amount of 
contract, $296,123.50. A fair wages schedule, 
dated October 10, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract: 


Per Hour 

Boatmente.(vowboats) Psa at eo ew Ae, a8 $ Sea 
Garpenters and: -}OINETS + 254s whiss 5 netinds vba loos eae 1.10 
Cement’ and concrete mixer operators (gas)....  .81 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.)............ 81 
Drill wunMers..4 44542444 65S 5e2 see sees eekts cores 1.00 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............cecceees 1225 
Labourets? .. 2678... 070. BI. AM SA RE. 80 
Labourers (experienced building).............. 86 
Motor truck drivers: 

dere 2000S | DS ia. sitse cis, hoa ashere Basie eec vee 5 aie .85 
2000; wlOSe ANG ‘OVEr=—. 0... eedccs ton se uene «ee 90 
Pamterns srand - glamiershaae ee kc. Were Pepa ters bis « 1.10 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)..............6. ia 
CHATTY MeN AA Mee CAR HEN, A RANA A AOU RE TIONS tee « 1.00 
Quarry; labotinersts.., cose esue. 2. . ete blinks « 80) 
Quarry powdermen...... i GE ROE CC oe 1.15. 
Pile driver and derrick tether efor EN ote cekoeas cpcra aceteaeee 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.............. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen.............. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen.............. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

ch ove lin rsiton eksVl EU0T=2) Beh ens A at cer RA A ey WS BEA) 
item driver “and | ‘derrick’ ‘firemen s.¢. 4% ot cies os ss 80 
Sealy MUBHOVEl (ENCINGCES ss ces este eodc sae cebce eats. wve G 1.24 
teal, SHOVE! “Clanemencovenen, aocc hss sae sm ccs oa 1,24 
Shea wishovell pfreLmeM tas gue asces hese tensile ceo 80 
Sreammshoveltyollerss.. Ceraacewtiee ¢ bie cable des « 80 
shovel “operators? CLAS) mas dees oh done ek «ies o Sake 1.24 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).......... 1.06 
WiAtCHIMCIe treen cl. te etiec ce ie oe mn ater 60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)...... 1.00 
Wihartefand dock  ibuntdersiaiis. iis ocsetiead sates sce 1.30 


connection with 
(79 A2 ) 


Dredging operations in 
this work were governed by the 
Labour Conditions. 


Repairs to breakwater, Souris, PEI. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. H. J. Phillips and Son, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Amount of contract, 
$93,323.00. A fair wages schedule, dated 
November 4, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).......... $ .60 
IDVAVCLrst ARs vse caay © Shetek ss Ee CET uc Hg R50 
Drvyerse; horse Band carts: Aeyss: Saeed oka 65 
Driver, “teamerand) wagontescssss 2 nears en ah ee os .80 
Drileraunnersss.; , LEME Ve) OP Nona 60 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.)..... SS Fs a (is 
Wea emer. StALlOUATY 9s .6.N Gs eee eee 3 .60 
HOI OULCT SEER Meret Ne Loree tei ene mnie «teens 50 
Notor boattOperdtors eee Pence ee ee ~00 
NEOUOE tTUCor TIVES Me Sete ee ele TEED PEy re aor rene chee 55 
Motor truck ‘driver™ and’ ‘truek.t.2. 02) 222) 2.52%. 1.55 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber) Aanick wa ekki eerie 65 
Waeennieds (52. tatertisdasesestiss isaeachaeg ree <1 tao 


83098—74 
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Construction of a breakwater, Alert Bay, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific Pile Driving 
Company, Limited, Victoria, B.C. Amount of 
contract, $33,978.00. A fair wages schedule, 
dated October 5, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Boatmenw (rowboats) i. J kaa hens Eada earganeueda:« © $ .80 
Carpenters), ‘Ane JOMers i av. c ce cs sie rem ie asia s 1.25 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
UGHIDIN WA Sere otree co tiete hem ein simeece ate Ck meres ote 1.25 
Gass) Or TEleCn acne con advo n tase eae ras ae 86 
JUADOURETSRA uke Milan's GercyOteiosins once cect Oe 80 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .............-... 150 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ............ 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ................ 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SISTAMIN Ghats eee alae ere eaters Caitas ieee 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.................. 94 
AEA DG MOTRIN, toler, credstaren © catellaval strate tates tre rites .60 
Wihart, and’ dock "builders.. ts :..sccccreccce ee oe 1.30 


Construction of a wharf, North Galiano, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Pacific Pile Driving 
Company, Limited, Victoria, B.C. Amount of 
contract, approximately $8,981.00. A fair wages 
schedule, dated October 28, 1946, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

Carpentérs*and’ joiners. Weiod). . fied hed. cee $ 1.25 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

LEAT ek eh aoe os bbe eee nee, oN. bre 1,25 

GAS TE OVC ICO aL eke eile Shite ete ce Cee a 86 
Labourers: 

OGINMOTIUA HA Ae, oe hres, te heros oc thee eave rctehars Mientras ETM 80 

Experienced): DUUGINE + a. cea ta Leer see 86 
FPaimters: - (Spray) «'s 1% Wn. eRe oe ee se 1.20 
Painters+) sand) vi glaniersininstntnncen senshi c. ccees 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ............... 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen .............. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ............... 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

signalling). «>i know Moves Lahn se EWE oo LA 1.30 

Pile driver and derrick firemen.................. 94 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).........ccccececcccces 1326 
Watchmen tie 2, iis hei. CE eR ees Eo eee .60 
Wharf “ands \dock- - buildérsii®... 7044.22 Lee 1.30 


Improvements to lighting system, Hunter 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Fred A. Wilson Contracting Company 
Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$9,696.00. A fair wages schedule, dated 
November 29, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Ra@npenters ‘and “joimere: oil Se $ 1.05 
Electricians (inside Wwiremen):)......0.+.0+ «dso. 1.05 
HEAD OULCIS 2. stance ee Rane ce teagan tere -61 
NIOLOT trucksGriVerss leita. caste na a a dste tax ustetetes S 65 
NMOLOr trek driver andatruck | wl) sag nadcneece 1.65 
aimbers andy. la zlersa sus terecc acts «sacha eee oe .86 
PIASTCLElS ma cred cistcitigae tA Saat denis ech ae bo bid wd 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

IMACCTIAN eae se oe stele tes Fare aris. et 3 nO 
WSECOh eee occur. a noha act aaron eee .56 
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Alteration to the Immigration Detention 
Building, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. J. J. Shea and Company, Montreal, 
P.Q. Amount of contract, $90,650.00. A fair 
wages schedule, dated October 3, 1946, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 
the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layerS ....ccessssseeceeeres $ 1.17 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
HEMpPeriNg + MMOLLAL) Mie weieiele als cielels + c\elee sale ee tes 'a\s 13 
Carpenters amd JOIMerS......... eee sceeceeeee eee 1.06 
Wemievt  HNISHETS tes eect otersteisis c.sioicrerate wiciieisia: Slels ave eats .89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
ree h aD RUAN Sarat AU EMS ATAIY MUL NMNR GDS UPROMISE A et 89 
Gas VOT CLOG ale stonicnaasivatavecs llevetalavalene bieisiaia! adie tale: Ae 84 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)........+++- 84 
WDTIViCTS) See Me eects vatledevetShalecsisrchystesseeleie asus aiclaveuae .67 
Driver, team and Wagon... .cesreeeeesececcsnes 1.07 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...........e++eeeees 1.11 
WleviatOr CONStMUCCONSH ectrelietoxepeiniens a.s:6sisleilarece elelegieus 1.17 
Elevator constructors’ helpers ........eeseeeeeees 84 
AGA OUTETS (Hee eels ocala a oie eiatetetn's) sie stolaia e elolghe, eiaigrerekele .67 
Lathers: 
A SS RRR BRO CURT AI Ih OMY Os abs OS a MR SR a Bee ie 1.06 
WSOC te UNO ahs CERIO CME AS ER SEP hs latadeln ex ete 95 
Panolenm lay ersie en locates sep ew ieee iereiaiels) safes: + «| « 18 
IMOtOr METUGK CPIMOTS) ok selalele’s GNtels «isle oe 's(alctaiint'» tase). > .67 
) Motor truck driver and truck” 333.00. ...sccee ee « 1.67 
Ornamental iron workers............. 4 AGE BS WC Ee .90 
Painters) and) glaziers. Wie. dees otiae d+ taeisiete s'> «/<'*)=\s .95 
Nara MSCLUCTS Mies sapere + delacelnal ernale tis eke ieee iene 1.17 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men assigned to 
help: Cradesinien:) Mail tley he si « slolekele S/n ale ere'etge ule 
USL OT ORS is ce areata gaa e Siesaye bo pohet yvanor piatstekajey sie evel ste kane 1.17 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)"; (2auaekiitels . aiacliae sofa pemuittains «aes « 3 
Plumbers, and’ steamfiters) igs. cls ols» oo ese 500 ere deal 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition......... -78 
Bheehimetaly posui sae cl ile weaver eles oases o/s miter 1.05 
Sheet metal workers!.oo% 3 Aste al cejae taste sine c eveitrotene’s 1.06 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).........sscceeceeecees 1.06 
SOME CULLETS y coicveielee sivesieew oieie! aki elesnlatbsiabarete ateleretaraiae exer 1.17 
Stonemasons: .i.). 0. «oe cee @ tees + slewateiky. omueais » Heheiers Loki 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) ii. /s:s/slas o> frat einah Mpid -/eleies sis wis peIsle slany es 73 
Structural steel. workerSisis sasrresls oetcvevrars Sey Seige eel 141% 
Tile setters: 
HN SOK AULG Tha alee eo sicts cite aie Bhosle etaisiate te elses) aleislatebertene aus .78 
OTA We! i ici e ae Sal laa cides Bieta nue Mera lems 1.06 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
TLACESINETN) es Ne eee a alse etree sis ateanie ses eiate aimene .73 
Wiretiohmien’ 2 ety scr). US eta en Bena .62 
Waxers' and polishers :GlOOr)<jchejeityss slepreisieledle’s « 78 


Repairs to abutments, including wing walls 
and three piers, North Temiskaming, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Intrusion Prepakt Lim- 
ited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$45,500.00. A fair wages schedule, dated 
January 6, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Black srivit sy ee ele ANNAN Sooo tis os Mhudewlele sles ale Vere 6 $ .80 
Bifeksmivhis rel Persiae chloe sew eterere wielecetiers e-ohessjarslojexs 70 
BoatmeniiCrow DOAts ee eee ae semis ise sisseiserde ibe ie .65 
SUD CMILELS 1/ANCIy OUMELS rele eceisiere) aie, sitsie slates spe o's bles, « .85 
Cernenty)\ {ister imei eRe ee Coat le les athlete ets .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Sree Wm keh Ain ental MM eae oI paar MR a Hf) 

MARS ROT FLCC MEN LGAs SRP ten wets tina cree waite By (3) 


Per Hour 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ...........- 75 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time).............s06 14.40* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full day’s pay 
whether employed full or part time)........ 5.40* 
Drak (ragmme rss, isle St cb) hart Se etal raraig Sak Rhee tharos 05 
LiaPOUnersy ice Beh eda deve.cye hate cen neds + beled 65 
IMOtor DOAL ODELatOrS Any «also tulebiesieidh es crcid owsiace tis 70 
IMotoretrucks CEVETS = hiotieca tans acter cadets aaa eates .70 
Motor truck driver and truck |) )....00.. secede otek. 1.70 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .............e00: 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................- 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SIO MAING yl sche areia's cicta'e aio cletove eeu alan trans SG -80 
Pile driver and) derrick firemen) is.) ,<sasisients.s duties 75 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .......... sa SaaS 65 
POW eLMeW ETE ue’, lines altos cha cals oh a el Ree -90 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber) 

Watchmen 


Construction of a wharf, Parry Sound, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. A. Blyth, Toronto, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $8,316.00 A fair 
wages schedule, dated November 19, 1946, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Blacksmiiblis rer rN vee nies eta w tes sae eer ene $ .70 
Blacksmiths” Welpers tts oatoas cae een tance eos cao) 
Carpenters and joiners ....... PU se slale'e hates silo cctseats .90 
Cement)?” finishers Wii se weates. we eas « oerieeits Mieco 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SICAL MUG ays tna enate ne ne ata tcl s ck neat tant eat Reet ere oe ws 
Gashvor elecaie: ) s Ree LORE I, Marat 8 65 
Divers (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed Tull Or) part) tie)... sass esceaas 14,48* 
Divers’ tenders (To be allowed full days’ pay 
whether employed full or part time)...... 5.48* 
ID TINET Sp] Mateloers ste eee SAUNT. | IRL Sf DETR EETD « TE 151 
Drivenguteamr andy waton, ih 20.2 eee ees... 85 
Emnpimneers; Voperatmavwrstedm este ne ese aden ae 81 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec.) .......... .85 
Hnginenien, stationary fms ssisine aie eh Reet ce .60 
TsDOUTECHS)) Asses HEAPS od tk carats Gh marae Mace g OO Lae ee ol 
Motor amucksy Griviers) 4, «kus eerie eee ead OO 
Motor, truck .driver.and struckY 39.9). « .cmenie sda 1355 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting timber) ‘ 

Watchimensn sahotea saci ys skh feted neh obOds dae 46 


Reconstruction of wharf, Port Beckerton 
West, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Lloyd 
G. Smith, Port Hood Island, N.S. Amount of 
contract, $13,775.90. A fair wages schedule, 
dated October 29, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Bla clssrmithis' ales oc. citervelsaetra teersenie eens aie) a. cietoe $ .65 
Back smithgaeliel DOrsisse ter a cele sch malik cuties stolen .50 
Baatiien: (rom: DO te) kiss laicern'eoreis, Sas) sis umes, Be ecu .45 
Carpenters (And | JOMLELS Mate ie acc soja tute ee bu aeause 65 
NDP AVIOIS rate ga eas a Runa covets cia ghana che rsecare Siete arate 45 
WO RISET, LOTS EAD Cul CAT bor nik clei s teak asain 5 autre .60 





* Per day. 


1947] 


Per Hour 
Driver. heain ond Awa gota irs a.<Fibod dakidesanet 15 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........ .60 
ee hg kl OR LRN neh tote a lnc de dea eB delete, 45 
Motor boatoperators)...0) 0008. di .50 
Mood. truck idtivers tiisdsc) oy a ecssreesd. fetes .50 
Motor truck driver and truck .................. 1.50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................. .85 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............... wo 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
PUPMON WIE Ne Piheie'6 bo oc sis ik dd o odenn A eee 60 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ............0.00- 60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ..... pal le, aca .50 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut 

PONS AMEL ECTS VITO). sa.0).e 5 aresara dc beoishens, aase'e P59) 
Watchmen 


Installation of fluorescent lighting system in 
the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr, Stanley G. Brookes, Ottawa, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $18,000.00. A fair 
wages schedule, dated September 30, 1946, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclu- 
sion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Gietpenters and’ “joerg “5.5. ect ies ss SOONERS aay $ 1.05 
Hlectricians /\(inside/wiremen)”’....:....-.-. +000. 96 
UR TTS 0 phe PBA lela dada een a abd dh RAR eg hc a .61 
MOLOrMnuCk ‘dirivetsn ces tc tenth sett teen were 65 
Movor trick ‘driver and truck i 'tt) 20.0. ete 1.65 
Aes elebaniayqiial sols Meelis ai AUR inci wo (end aba eh AN ld .06 


Alterations and additions to Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police Hangar, Rockcliffe 
(Ottawa), Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. J. E. 
Copeland, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$5,386.00. A fair wages schedule, dated 
August 19, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— ~ 


Per Hour 
Bpek and, hollow. tile layers... .ceksecsercss. ck $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
LOMO CIIN See AON EAT) iroteisteraacccieveleveeia cine aheee xe c 65 
CEnpentels ANG OMETSs aretha cc.ciceieculee cee: 1.05 
Meee mM SeT AY Ne TS) chen kets cs RG heehee ks pa 53 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
POA | kL.. ee Sho wekes vie saed . dot a dtt tle tee «.b 80 
ERS BEE TR SARL RO SRS aR ad TORR OD 40 
DINOS MBAs aura SiaeraeeN cca aces A ted acera icicle See oy 61 
Driver teammvand wavon *. toe m at eee ee vec he .95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...............002 .96 
Babouren asrsidesy «ames + sack? « sites HAAR &6 Sele weract 61 
Motor pitruck \driversy ese, Bio Banus Meciaal sae. 65 
Motor, truck driver and truck .2.......sc.. sec. 1.65 
@©nnamental iron workers 92). 6.6 0sis0 cus ncaa yi) 
Paintemst and) olaziers ) 5 ao seta so 0.00 ssw (ee 86 
Blaeteners: pax, So s.ciee' yoo  staicitlstacc.e os sccele) Satchel, Saat 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering ma- 
tevial)g-seenietan’ ontad turd «igvieval weld. utetloss 65 
Plimbersand, steamftters «oo... «0 f tect. « Senin 1.42 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ 65 
Sheets metalis.cad sertiestance cukis alosaoak. bee 1.10 
etOIOh VWOTKOLS  sicssuiseu cee eeks se esstubass 1.10 
‘Tsleusetters (asphalt i. sudessscasiesae acne aS un 95 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
itradesmen)) itrserk C805 < fclael. . terete RRS 65 
VV ERC ATIAOTU RPSL. ciel cpalicicia cieicle/ofaehes os telinyevciordiave o/o\c, oT .56 
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DEPARTMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Construction of personnel building and two- 
bay garage, R.C.A.F. Station, Mount Uniacke, 
NS. Name of contractor, Fundy Construc- 
tion Company, Limited, Halifax, N.S. Amount 
of contract, $26,518.00. A fair wages schedule, 
dated November 5, 1946, in the terms follow- 


ing, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 
Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers | ......e0ss-dsceveess $1.80 
Alsi E aS PAISOTS ah case) eleyarslanl iu cians dectebenanle R ieee’ 75 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... .65 
Brick) and. hollow: tile, layers........ .aeteucaeser i, 27, 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
LEMP EMAL MOAT) ers savire oeycwsisisies SAAR ene, 3 65 

Caxgpenters . andwigoinersawatw asa. a scary ses ,lucises 1.05 
Wememt wtimisensy Aus.) cae Ce uidulneiG Chante Gait 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SS EOATIIn  aysyaralaiMlarat Mi. A IRuv yee! rane) emia Me a) 2 La 80 

Ges pOrkelec: Nunn ee ON Wal UNL ieee Uh lati a ad .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................0 1.17 
Bnginemen; stationary) .aido.daalsoubeh oat oe 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... .70 
Wabourenshw .veasilapbae sek eraeeny tars ols tucue weraisuiead ctectg .60 
IM OfOT track “ATIverert hoo MeN ce Da ker ana hs .65 
Motori truck, driver’ and) truckii iii f.k.. bosses. 1.65 
Painters; and elaviersct. \. vherdvastaciss ceanwves <4 89 
PIASLORENS solide Din wie chia s) ees Mella eel mas le PAM iy tots, 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering - 

maa. terial’) gia serene ad ACh A ANE: AES 65 

Plumbers) and: .steamfi thers. oeeds cons ce clench 1,13 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ 65 

Sheet aietallge cae ile the tal ons cin em degoire << series 93 
Shigetpmnetalwworlsersiie: lie sess mere bres) Seles a erais .93 
Shinglersy (woods wyasbestos). (whassmn. seatetazinae. 1.05 
Watchmen’... caaadaeriar - aaa dents cel aise hater & ~00 
Tess, assem bl] ers amd: KereCtOrsioss.« « pleis:cisie cis e.sisisis's 70 


Construction of an acoustic section, includ- 
ing a reveberation room, a quiet room and a 
Sona voor fat “Woo ty RET SOR. AL 
Eglington (Toronto), Ont. Name of contractor, 
Canadian Johns-Manville Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, $8,300.00 
A fair wages schedule, dated January 27, 1947, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick and* hollow ‘tile’ layers) s.c. 2.30654 beet bl i 
Brick ad hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
FEMpPELING \MOFtar) -sanravivetecrer Chea Ce ilane 75 
CarpentersTandsijoiners . .RgAsae).. See... ee 1.20 
CGMeNnt A DISH ORS & oe cakes cain% Niche Neer vie Bohs sans 80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SECA UL wis heciteuieuh ere core ceili rte tee eet 1.10 
RAS OL CLEC. olecte ob iu. die «lors eae ates Pet reRe OMAR at es as 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).......-..+6 1,10 
DEY OTS i o.0 ci syerccemane a peer uath whet oba ee eician: Cache! oa areases std cred 65 
Dever, t6am,) ANd) Walon) vce seals «ast axe «is byslinaye ¢ 1.00 
eH TIN METS ioe aaa cee Anteaters elevele canals ae east ee ies to 
Hlectricians | Cnsides | WieMeM \ies ssc. e.5 <icis cipieieus 4 (510.018 1.35 
Hyomeers;, GOeCravine, SUCAIN cc cccccrcc cee Chenece 1.10 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec..)............ 1.20 
Engmeniens i stationary \4satho. thos scteoaseaias cmcee 78 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... 1.10 
Labourers: + s4scdenavercachae sas aceon clare tees 68 
Motor truck drivers! .W.42.c enn sans se etnw se heels cate -70 
Motor truck driver and truck ...........22e0e00- 1.70 
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Per Hour 
Ornamental, WOM WO Rersr mel san caress cists itis sie cielele .97 
PammterswiGSprays) yi vite aakle Geist ieie> iad aalslelg sieles oe 1.10 
Paintersvandvelaziers) Ayosiseie- hb cake a teata a tetris ciel 1.05 
PLS SHORETSituacciarere bois. cvehcle biaiole os teleleess eyecaxeiekalele) ote ain Sirisha 1.30 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TMATOLIS )M) We cutee alldt enc oe tics bisterde t.«.2 stoltunas siete 89 
Plumbers, and. 'steamfitters... . cyesi aae aetath - qeeieae 1.30 
RNS ers ae CMELAL a tecets sieieie stolen tos siolelelosmelore iain a) syerefolenesate 80 
Rodmen (reinforced steel)........cccccesceevees 90 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ -90 
Simeetalimetal wy vceachaeuis cies cre neces pisie ola tmiee ieis« 1.28 
SleebarMetals wWOLKers sc. ..ce selec as cline slsieleles (ss bleles 1.28 
Shinglers .. Gwood,. , asbestos) Vi. Mee eels. 1.20 
Steam shovel: engineers: ssisisisdaiaiissceede pes « £25 
Steam shovel. fireiieni .0.%.. S70 OO Ee. 85 
Steam shovel oilers  .csccesisceccsecse. WEOAHOUT, «S05 75 
Shovel. operators (gases. es te eo le 1.25 
WAGCHMNER Wins since’ es diareere Ghd Fe dg ds cheer Om eiteions .60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)...... 1.00 


Conversion of buildings Nos. 102, 109 and 
110 to provide 40 apartments for married 
quarters, R.C.A.F. Station at Rockcliffe 
(Ottawa), Ont. Name of contractor, Doran 
Construction Company, Limited, Ottawa East, 
Ont. Amount of contract, $30,600.00. A fair 
wages schedule, dated February 1, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract:— 


Alterations and improvements necessary to 
accommodate Headquarters Quebec Command, 
St. Johns Barracks, St. Johns, Quebec. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Jean Paul Trahan, St. 
Johns, Quebec. Amount of contract, $21,123.38. 
A fair wages schedule, dated February 7, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished 


for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow. tile layers .c...csie+. «<u $ .88 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering: mortar) «ssi ci bsissscsssssa. feet. .63 

Carpenters « ‘and: JoinerS:s sstissssisse cee leew ee eees .80 
Cement): finishers) sia seins, here rare ere ae Website 65 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam \y sss seceded ob sa eee, Bae, BOCs £13 

Gasvisor Weleciy cs whisa Nite Wise y eliraters 'gualisial eyelets le el .68 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... .68 
DP) rivensy pire ed Wes, reteset es flee = ERO MES Sea 58 
Driver) teann, ,and pwacon sireoeles eee dome eee .83 
Dalle runners seem srs oe ge's ca gatieleiete seas See dase .68 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...............++:: 83 
Engineers, operating, steam ......... 2... eee eee eens .80 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.)............. 80 
Enginemen, , stationary 2... acter tech. . ni fo. lad 68 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... .68 
EAD OULCTS haa Sie cteieW ssn stars onto ol okuercterelepait hiestiein usiaeetee ou .58 
VOLONatCUCKe ALIVENS, sins:s <fle pausiteses ne sce eben Tea sees .63 
WLotor truck driverand truck. ..<ceeeseacces ss 1.63 
Ornamental iron workerS ....0...cccccsceesees ens 1.00 
PAENLEPSUCSPISV;) . siais sie c o'e.sie 0-6 arumtberlenitbele easier ecidic bis 76 
Paintersiand slaziers | siejeic iid. Ssasjeieiele adale cared betes 76 
PIAStCre©rs'y es s's oeipr cio’ co's po cele te 0 eo eRe wa Tae .88 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

SNA TCTIGL) pues Wre scree sarale-clse cle al bustoeva aiare Rana ee .63 

Plumbers and steamfitters................00e0008 83 
Riggers a (generalise sscs 18 seseete len ceaekeawaeet nes Bs 
Rodmen (reinforced steel)........... ce se eeeeeees -68 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ .63 

Scot, IMS CaL Mane eet etc ce chit erntrare Seren ateee tecanteries .83 
Sheet. ae cglt aWOlkerset der nccc cc tmee feucaaaes ee 83 
Shinglers') (wood, “ASDCStOS) Ta .ccccuie lacccics.s cesiees ..80 
Steam: Shovelcengimeersys ss roiushs oeisiat> > ecniejecass lass 1.00 
SteameShOVelMNeMeN 9 cicicsve-cersie 00.2 Hewraa edhe © sieises 15 
Steam-.shoyiel: oil evsiulas veer creasanies egnide carn Sasare .70 
Slvsuel operators). (EAS: ce tee oes sere icis sistee ours sr 1.00 
Weottehmien ieee Fa ccbdswocod pepetnnceie s Grane seen .53 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)....... .78 


Per Hour 
Bricktandhollowstile players sla deci cio bieurs © sorte $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
TOM PELINS MINOTUAD) ince dctee ssa icse oc cannes atte se 65 

Carpenters “and ms OINerss,tdenvaces «ccc te ccs oes see 1.05 
Goméntmhitishers. sci ctceecset ae cacs cc denotes arts 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Stearn)” Ware. ecctdiseis iepctene ss suds oS breve s ctetebes.« he peee ons opbnals 80 

Gass Ore, Cleese: selanalie’s aoteratyawles M08 6 heen ates s tatoace -70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ a 
TOTIV OLS cen itecatele ete oer atte eit eperete erates scetevelars exe staavororars 61 
Driver; ‘team! cand “wagon Vous pelt. chested ote oe 95 
Drill runners) (HWA I . . Peete eRe sshd. eleleiiee es -70 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ..........0.----200% 1.05 
Pngineers; operating, Steams ts... 4.00014 «<2 sim cide «ie cele 95 
Hnginemen stationary"! 4.2% siectow eet e sc etatele viaatee -70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... .70 
Labourers or sas sos cee ee's sacgcistele a aene aisle, ee deren 61 
IMotorstruck! drivers:f.m....0 aa. fost elteeeers shacks see 65 
Motor utruckJdriver. and: tC. isicciso'eitiinast'> seca 1.65 
Ornamental “irom, workers. scisncsamins cies ac SEAL 
Painters (SDTAY))) caw os swlerolay sia 01s eeosie e's © ua alsa ease aaeie 1.01 
Paintersiand glaziers «3.445% seaseo es ans aaGease seers 86 
Plasterers, . Neder Mee so aieced bik & tial 5 wie, 9 Ws erste. eo aletas 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MMATELIAL) Os Gees a eecdecsadocces Sndgmecdegueaeane 65 

Phiumbers!¥and\"steamfi tterse. «cece deletes -1e oes clolarels 1.25 
Riggers’ (general). sspicesl bile totes seelovk ochre ary wo. 
Rodmenet(cemforced.. steel) <5 sieccw ai oe ere as siete .70 
Roofers: ; 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition......... 65 

heat. winetaly chi. pk, <os dele teoreelets  lelauekoed ates « neve aen 1.10 
Sheet: Wametal Piwonkers...2 ies. wlso eieiia ie avelstebiatel «sists akela 1.10 
Shinglers (wood, asbest0s).:....0s.sccsceeecrsees 1.05 
Steam ishovelmengineers so... y455.. lhl cbs oe eee ee 1525 
Steam! shovel! firemen Wes .c4:< cic wydiece: alps ache sepa the tas 85 
SteamushovelVotersta.. acwescs ccclse tee esate eae By (5 
Shovelweperators \((gas2)). ies. see ws ces aociee LA 
Watchmen, .2)a;020a%s. 1... pete Se SS, -56 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ 85 


Patching and resurfacing taxi strip No. 4, 
R.C.A.F. Station at Patricia Bay, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Victoria Paving Company, 
Limited, Victoria, B.C. Amount of contract, 
$11,775.00. A fair wages schedule, dated 
November 16, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Bibeksmithsis ¢0s'ss40,0000 66 3.0 6% snc Meee aterete's $ 1.00 
Blacksmiths? (helpers i.2i0s ce. essa eeesces Beaks ee 81 
Brick andthollowstileclayers eu Ree. SOU oe 1.45 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering + .MOrtar) ls av vere Motor ree eels dae ate ae 81 
Carpenters and, jOMers? head daardcnscnedsssseeueae 1525 
Cement’ finishers 2609 (20-70. JAP PI 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SLOTS, Med iee Wee Ba wie aiais, vise dere: MAMIE « AE 1.00 
GASP ROT sel OC air chet si) areperereiersravstevenovotorat ete AAD vara 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).........-. 81 
Dvivers (teamstera) . ... jose 0se0decessias a ieee 65 
Duper UNM OLS so oo/ois aiareresaa otacatetele site ays eieteitie Saree ene 81 


1947] 
Per Hour 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Sin Sled Ore double ETUMS we. of patos ateise «cloleverere eter 10 
abhree Or 9 More. AruMS.4 ccasowa tented sree lh ayele dacy 1.224 
Engineers on steel erection ....ccccuscecscseccs mp Leo 
Hnpinemen, “stationarys oi .csiles « dolgeterterste «on Sorte detin wD 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.): 
Charter or 11) 1H BLN eR RE eS ere Seen pene Gee ene Oe ae 81 
12 FP. and ' OVelppaswsacen guint ae a baresiemae deep « 1.10 
MAW OULEY Sar aire en tice Hac Cuomo me eal tee Ns 65 
Motor truck drivers: 
WPT Or EL: a GONS ae cae ah ere ere oasives vi aihabanaeh ae lel omstens 65 
py LONS, ANd OVET sve. ces acciec se 9,916 ehareualenerd 96-3 By 6s) 
Omamental’ Siromns "workers: . . 4. ftens ss oe te batneierels 1.10 
Painters) (spray)! ..a.c<sc ¥ sersraretatagd « sab leit s+ opens 1.05 
Paintersuandeclaziens Moccia encase e sce ton sy deve 95 
Phimbers Sand Wsteamfitters acwise eat veces acalend > oe 1,184 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters’ hawess (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)...........sse0. .69 
Moedmen(remtorced « Steel)... c-cd t cekdishealiarcines 81 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition......... ..66 
SHI COU RTIOLAl ar, cats tana Rela Poe vee cbc Re oa) ocvereta¥s 1.18 
sleet metal woOrkers:, ./.'¢ sc cspihOnrsbboreian daatarslaie 1.18 
Steam shovel engineers.'..5.. dsenta@owmades oSarvde's as 1.224 
Steam Shovel craneMen © ..cccceescocncsecesccseseves 1.224 
Steam) shovel) firemen, 4. «cd. acl -Glsiebinciewrae «ois ly are 19 
Mleam SHOVEL Orsi a: sas sas scitatnt setavtAadeas ceahts 279 
Shovell.operatorsi( as: )s «se cciswsavae sis aceite sacle vie ee 1]223 
Staucturals steel pa wOrkersin < + aomsbaerecis la sirsicie odes 1.35 
VA LCHIM CTI Mie ene ta yrcciecvcuten cite sieeiine nice dcac teenie 60 
Welders and burners: 
Acetylene Ors CleC3i a's css Pucteleise tions a: Meliun tin ate 1.00 
Gingistoelsr erection oi, sissies os LUk Moateaie nites taker 1.35 


Installation of concrete floor, No. 5 Equip- 
ment Depot at Moncton, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, Wheaton Brothers Limited, Moncton, 
N.B. Amount of contract, $21,445.00. A fair 
wages schedule, dated September 19, 1946, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclu- 
sion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters’ Ande sOMeLrs: $5160. des s <ae cose cke Sele asec SPs 
WEMECNUA TUISNCES sic oa ais ne cere tess saree once aes 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Mteanat, fort eeie oak SDE Ses & bal oeeL ede e ate ay 65) 

Gas. or elec. ........ Rens he ie cares adie ecsiehople® espe 60 
TD TIVIOTS mir txcwer clare nrelente soc ons ceeicalslese Maine Selatener ore -50 
Driver, horse and enrt Sates tnckremcreesietaecor ths 3 pple 
Driver; team aiditwagon. ROM. ITP. Bae 80 
Drill “runners. Hiss seis css oes sas satermedesom inet eee 60 
Engineers, operating, steam ..........cceceseccees Rs 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)........ atts) 
Huginemens stationary*' ~tstss steels ce 60 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... .60 
Labourers’ "eee. oncees< eles eiolats eres Maisie te ee ommeat an nce 50 
Lathers: 

iVictal Mr eekrhestscs Mee a see sie ante ieee cnet tee eee tenn .70 

Wood 4 Seeeereshccittsesteessss AACS ic teres neni . 65 
Mastic floorlayers"t. 22 sttre seen ct ene ce tee . 76 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers................ 61 
Mastic floor'kettlemen "4523325285 ss00ss sin titbe ee 61 
Mastic floor labourers’?: +2200 2s. .0 etait oe cee ne 700 
Motor truck drivers ............ UR ho ora Mt 55 
Motor truck driver and truck ...........e.e.0- 1.55 
Rodmen (reinforced steel).............c.ccee cece 60 
Tile setters: 

Asphalt: *-5/ceesr res SRATESTSS Tere ae cent 205 

SOLAMMCT Sa. EAE A SSE k SSSR Tea ethos. Oe 1.05 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

SYAGESMEN) 4 Soscs tts tet ss ssl e eke .99 

Watehmen -isecressscssecstresstassss eee, 45 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


old 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of drainage pumphouses at 
Vancouver (Sea Island) Airport, Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. Bennett 
and White Construction Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Amount of contract, $27,- 
493.00. A fair wages schedule, dated Septem- 


ber 11, 1946, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 
Per Hour 
Brickwand! Hollows tilesdlavers) 6. cseress.t0s.c0,6 seat $ 1.29 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering mortar) are koy suasntielsteraeue sila nivel t ae eae 81 
Carpenters) Sab JOIMETS...o-e cece oe. acae cd'csieisose 1,12 
CeIn en TIMISN CTS oe. tcc caiacin desicieysiimrocie ete titel og ket02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SLOAN PEs ae-n alas, ete carte siesta ais simone Meyvaiteions Sie 1.02 
Gas: WOT) CLOG, bs 25 4ca,5/ccoih, toecatols aloes io.o) sep Rs aise 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)..........0% 81 
Dragline operators (steam OF Z€S.)......sseseeee 1.24 
Ppa SiMe HTEMCM fac. s, so:5, 0, visselevoseloveuveusrels ose o oe aN ekote e 80 
DFaotine -OUlerse «os,.,6.s:,s,ere,* 5,008.60, 190.005 ce SRE Rea ete eo lake .80 
Drivers’, (teamsters) .1..¥aliste tis. «arretater peticraniels > es 65 
Drill “runners\ 2 4... c.aeeieiteies. «teak soe sia «comets 81 
Electricians (inside wiremen).............sseceees 1.19 
LabOurersisyets eset... cbren's «seers « selesGniees «See 65 
Motor truck drivers 
Winder! 5) LOmGsc/scce)ss.o h.s susie foteoterseretetals eo, Pualale «28 66 
DpeLOMS | BUC OVER! cook eine rere wasile eis deldeite cout 15 
Painters' and. glaziersins ut jb tees ss dowsiens «hae .97 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)...............- id 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............. he 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ..............00. 1.37 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. 1.24 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ............-. 1,12 
Pile driver and derrick boommen .............+- 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SlgNallINg)) 1. ic. s,00,0;eisiocosehctalstale tie ofetarere es lew’ « ciyttat « 1.12 
Pile driver and derrick firemen............-.-00- 80 
Phambers and, steatofitters. § 5.00.45 - «dene. see soe 1.19 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)............2.++. .69 
POW Cerimen eserves ce oF steelers sire stealer cloenics eens 96 
PAIN PIVEN Gis Sale see & sie arelorele eiatele ouiereree sate mekielaees el 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition— 
OLENA sore. chats secsbatereteiton < tear tet cas cele 1.00 
Skilledy VA PAP ke tbh ee cole dake ob eRe ae ee 81 
Semi-skilledt, . OL. ROE. See sted. oe EE ah! 
Unskilled ans. .titicee i oMehis Sarena s tes toe danke, comet 65 
POMOC ig IMOLAL sec a Sales ole elter abs ebelone ote tans Ove rere bie ee 1.18 
Street "mmetalm workers..ns secures tees eee cis calee ote 1.18 
Steam shovel engineers: 4.0 fe kGi cee sicleloceeemdke 1.24 
Steamishovel icranemen | ...eicccscswees cendeuve es 1.24 
Steamiishovel! finemen!:« ivies costae seece ce ve ances 80 
Steam Bhoveli:oilersi. 6c cc osieiseow setitvieee eee « ene 80 
Shovel operators) (gasi)iou.teusdas ccmns sesame seh 1.24 
Tractor operators: 
Petourmea;, sete. ic). ssissie be oe aoe ose teitdelae + UME ed 1.06 
Smallwe. aah. anndsteeene . danton. whens. ae. 81 
WAtchinenies si achiseu roaches oa <cncbire coche tanec 60 
Welders and burners: 
Meetylene:) oF. , CleC..4:.5:<s:ain'ss oh eisielis cnieletantdelevas << 1.00 
Oy Steel? PETECTION GS Panicle « eitee aici precise aniers Dearest 1.224 


Addition and alterations to the Administra- 
tion Building, Malton Airport, Malton 
(Toronto), Ont. Name of contractors, Fried 
Construction Company, Toronto, Ont. Amount 
of contract, $10,747.00. A fair wages schedule, 
dated November 2, 1946, in the terms follow- 
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ing, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick/and hollow ‘tile (layers yyiele.) «iene olde es $ 1.35 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
PEMIPELINL- MOTUAL Mueecreta sities ale lecis pies eee ieiaiete: ny Al 

CarvPerncers VAN yy] OINENSaee sree sie ee ole valence se s 1.20 
Cement Amis hers!\\ Aes Meee sata stece ols shemianmold abe eae .85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SOL KIL) ela aCofed sine ole cre utare cuaie re win chokes /enajele’ oe ielatecuenellste| ele 1.10 

GAS VOD, CLEC ay Wacavecre tle acta ouae sic ieitla obetealaee aatitee 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)..........0. 1.10 
MITTENS) Vi. ', Shia Shake ayer eters alichotadb ol et Mehevet stelle stale! <lataietalats .65 
TOVIV ET, GERI ATT AAO fale race isleigtalel stalcistota! sta eveletale 115 
PDTULE MINES + Hrs wOR ee hee Gee Sek eeclee a aay hal to 
Electricians (inside WireMen)..........cedecceees PEQ7 
DAD OUTOES ie retailers I ante ote taite| ol Grater lets abet etelenerec ete .65 
Lathers: 

VEG BLN rom vsy Vetoes Mata te eae Hote a Ate eta talara le late wi Macoene a algae 1.30 

WOO Haake ct RUA ICE UNV: Net 92 
Trimobermn iil ayers ani Mie a ee ihe ts leben ims tedalavate Sale .76 
MiGtor) tFUCK KATIVERS) wiki Sitlrir tlle ereretedele abate We .65 
Motor truck driver: and? trucking... Steere. Haw 2.00 
Ornamental ‘iron workers. 330... COs OO. 96 
Painters: (SPRAY) < ¢ vsteianiahcetmt lett ates amdls ome eine eked 1.10 
Painters ang velaziers o.'.t.-.therehore wneale te etole otetete ee Male Sle 1.05 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).......... RAY, 80 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............- MS 
IASCETETS 4. OL ilnere i ioe 154 Beare sare CANON uel Sheth a Sere 1.30 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TRALETIAD): UES vis Suis setae Sen anceia elbis cle Mae aT aoe ee 89 

Phaumbers ‘and> steamfittersed 41.4. se.c5 vetoed fore 1.30 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ -86 

Sheet “mretaler we cS «eke. ene o oa 1.28 
Sheet, metal... workers O39 DAS. SIMO. ES 1.28 
Shinglers. (wood, asbestos). so. N ei 1.20 
Structural steel workers PP 727 el Baas La 1.07 
Terrazzo lay ersiwineo ds ea, SIRE OI 1.15 
Terrazzo finishers sand. Helpers?’ 4200 0. 8 85 
Watchmen) MRR eee OL) AU, BANE, she uisy -60 
Waxers and: polishers) (floor). occ. cece bees 70 
Welders and burners: 

Aiceatylene ior) Melee iskiyenis sine ldteredhetiedeate se sens a . 96 

On| steels erection pln. LON ee TER 1.06 


Construction of a reinforced concrete light- 
house, Prospect Point, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. JoC, Dill,” Vancouversi33.C. 
Amount of contract, $6,996.00. A fair wages 
schedule, dated August 27, 1946, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


; Per Hour 
Labourers: 

Bixperienced .. DUMCING us i. cass a ob 0 tetera htenes $ ae74 

POMAUNG Wins ejolerers 6 4.5/5.0 dive MO See Sk TA -65 
Cements AIMISNETS 55s csiecisieeinecere ohesiaieleie ME OR Ie 1.02 
PAMGeLSy MANIC NLAZICTS) s.5 sted coe ok bbw arec rtlektec cle eee .97 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas. or 

CCAD mer rte etl a! aia cigvecsteYorssthseelerers eloneiece wiki cae 81 

Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.)........005. 81 
Rodmen, \(reinforced . steel) ie. M.kd. ee ke ae 81 
WES ECHIMICI Yu alerelteaterces via salen Uatniecaalatale s CEaiee OR Me. eee 60 
WATrPeNteErs:) ACN MI OUTS, Wells Were aieialels ctor ereleielereats 1712 


Construction of two staff residences, 
Crescent Valley, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. F. R. + McCharles, Vancouver, B.C. 
Amount of contract, $21,259.80. A fair wages 
schedule, dated October 4, 1946, in the terms 


following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers ............--s+eee-: $ 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering MOrtan)'"Mivelelsaless sete s see bale bes Ay) 
‘Carpenters “anid Jomenrs ioe tects. cece dec sewle ese cle 1.10 
Cement finisherss -sitierdacdeithisttlsetate « joceiactals 6 « .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: . 
SSESATIN” VPPe cathe talaetothat ei dt aicteletele! dstctelelery slaleltard stasis 90 
CHASES OF MOLEC Gavice arcs ie us ihe eieie seed Mae Nae ei eters .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.) ......eeeeeee 70 
Drivers »i (beamsbers)) deirdietn dete vvctelele ogee neta ot .60 
ITH] * PUNMETS Wet ei Nercteratetheterer otetotatchsiel ere w.eisic arate eto cabieters .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...............s.e0. 1.10 
TLAbourens: witht il sluttdeletatleletetetlatie see ceceaae ces tee .60 
Tinoleumi layers iit Cat teeatecaw atte ee, ose cietee ee Py (5) 
Motor truck drivers: 
nde Fe toned Mey h enue Rae ae |, ee Lilo Matas, Merete 60 
HitONS FANG WOVER rer ONAN, hod Aten ti. & 70 
PaintersinaN GipOlaziens Vyas erbiie she ‘etm oc aici e,, svar sce .85 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. 70 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers............... .70 
Phimbersiand: steamers: itil s cee cle cs ce cee 1.10 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)............eee. 69 
Road graders ioperators® \(2as.)).i ine teen ests cee .95 
Road roller operators (steam or gaS.)............ aft, 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition......... 65 
Sheet-simetaliaune. sePeRAbin Sitti ut solr stojacrete 1.10 
Sheet metal twiorkersivseder aceclveeis, 0 SSR SIE AIO 1.10 
Shinelers! «(wood “asbestOs))si.tih lite set ee csseensentere 1.10 
Steam shovel engineers ........+..- Peta es eee Ek 1.224 
Steamushovel cramemen 55255 Oo. oon sisarncsuie ns 1.224 
Steameshovelifiremen’ Jadqsetaes. ospintes's tartentner .79 
Steamushovel voilers.i ts. stvcintceeveseie.ase s/s ereteeraseste race 19 
Shovel) operatorsi (ezasiebernc.cs piso eeceereeaecenic 1.223 
Tractor operators: 
TC LOULTICA Uy Cte sus cis iateears bea occas Me Al eusds ie. =ichcie easiest 95 
SILI UF cin tos telsve ee rare a ee ue oho eah oo ersee opera Ieee eae 70 
Whattehnietal~ aghtee ill sche Partch s ARM eth. 3 8s cere 55 
Waxers. and’) polishers (floor).......0..0eeseeseee .65 


Erection of a steel highway swing bridge 
over the Murray Canal at Brighton Road, 
Northumberland County, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Central Bridge Company, Limited, 
Trenton, Ont. Amount of contract, $41,500.00. 
A fair wages schedule, dated July 29, 1946, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclu- 
sion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Wanpenters), and, JOMNETS.. 8% sce eswpaeihensielselalsias ose $ .91 
@ement\ Hinshers st Bowe sees bcs Mesomeeasisl hae aad (i) 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas. or 
CLEGE ree rete ute caine een wiceicis attisvet rare Sig aueterecsie cretaeior 65 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)..........-. 65 
DP) WU MrUTITIOLS 51s. siecle ose oie Seal ca lwieeererrele teens .60 
Mnsineerss Om steel, EreCtlOn..\..s,...icees seiraee mince -96 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. eleC.)......e..eee 85 
SEAMOUNT ONS | MINE vray Aes tahe Alay eeyene Welles Shots Revs tar ade kame easier ool 
Wligaie LAS INT S TS sg ahs: siegahavenet claves G'S os eg 0 ie waeveverapnlaneredner ect ets anal 85 
Dyce inists imaliel DUS adie cic oie eferelcisersceaveromuae tater sia tale 56 
Painters WSTA Veli a6 Ae caine o obese Telcmiscoaie he cietsoons .80 
PainLers ANC 421A ZICTS. ws brie « ors roser busimtenns:Prerewe ese barel eels, .70 
Rigvers. “(eemerd) i sisi sis.ccsisiein ela <loiuaueoiwieis\s1s sso s tetauals -61 
Stmactural steel workers. ss. cise. bess ap see e - 96 
iW ibe Ain) Clin: «:sarstelois tartare sbren mic cette aie peo scincs > accme -46 
Welders and burners: 
AOOLUEDG WOT CLEC. No cosines acdnus's os es = Semone .80 
On gateel: Erection .cisiscsywisiewis.s elie sisisia auscers nto lsfe .96 
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(2) Dredging Work 

Note: The labour conditions of contracts of 
this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance oi cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates ot wages and 
hours of labour, and also empower the Min- 
ister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 


Dredging work at Berthierville and St. Sul- 
pice, P.Q. Name of contractor, St. Francis 
River Dredging Company, St. Francois du Lac, 
P.Q. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7 948.80. 
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FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 


ov9 


The following contract, executed for the 
Department of Public Works, also contained 
the General Fair Wages Clause: 

Construction and delivery afloat at Water- 
ways, Alta., of a steel hull for a dredge for 
service on Great Slave Lake and Mackenzie 
River, N.W.T. Amount of contract, $38,200.00. 


(3) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment. 


a Noor Aggregate 
Department Contracts Amount 
$ 
Rast SOmice’ fas ways Sel eo 18 169,135.05 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 2 2,857.49 


Labour Law 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


i Alberta, irrigation workers continue 
during the summer season to be permitted 
to work longer hours than the normal limits 
fixed by the Hours of Work Act, and com- 
mercial hatcheries and cartage and trucking 
work have been brought under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Amendments in 
the Quebec Holidays Order exempt from its 
operation further classes of workers and set 
out how holiday pay is to be determined. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


By an Order in Council, gazetted on 
January 31 and effective April 1, employees 
on irrigation projects under the Water 
Resources Act are exempt from the eight and 
48-hour limits of the Hours of Work Act to 
the extent of being permitted to work a 
maximum of 9 hours in a day and 54 hours 
in a week for the period between April 1 
and November 30 in each year. Irrigation 
workers have been permitted longer hours 
than the ordinary maxima of the Hours of 
Work Act since 1939 (L.G., 1942, p. 585). 
The Order applies to superintendents or water 
masters and their assistants, headgate keepers, 
ditch riders, general workmen, carpenters, 
carpenters’ helpers, labourers, dragline oper- 
ators, excavator operators, dragline helpers 
and excavator helpers. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


According to a notice of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, gazetted February 15, 
commercial hatcheries are to be within the 
Act from February 1, and by an amendment 
to the regulations of January 22, gazetted 
January 31, teaming, cartage and trucking, 
carried on as an independent business, were 
brought under the Act from January 1. 
Previously, the latter were covered only when 
carried on by or in a regularly established 
business or in conjunction with some other 
industry to which the Act applies. 


Some changes are made in the consolidated 
regulations of 1938 (L.G., 1938, p. 1234). 


Quebec Apprenticeship Assistance Act 


An Apprenticeship Commission for the 
building and engineering construction trades 
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of Joliette was incorporated by an Order in 
Council dated February 6 and _ gazetted 
February 15. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 
Howpayrs ” 

Additional classes of workers are excluded 
from Order No. 3 (L.G., 1946, pp. 1105 and 
1464) under this Act providing for an annual 
holiday with pay for most workers in the 
Province by an amendment of January 23, 
approved by an Order in Council of January 
30, gazetted and effective February 8. The 
workers exempted are: (a) salesmen, agents 
or employees who are paid wholly or partly 
by commission, bonus or share and whose 
hours of work cannot be controlled by the 
employer; (b) workers employed on home- 
work; (c) watchmen, janitors, etc., who in 
the same day work for two or more employers; 
(d) part-time workers, such as maintenance 
men, cleaners, charwomen, furnacemen and 
janitors who are hired by the week, month 
or longer period; and (e) employees governed 
by an agreement providing for an annual 
holiday with pay of not less than one week. 

The holidays Order defines “duration of 
continuous service” as the period during 
which a worker is bound by contract to work 
for his employer, even if this period has been 
interrupted but stipulates that not to be 
considered as interrupting the continuous 
service are absence through illness, days on 
which the establishment is closed, the annual 
holiday, the term of notice to end the con- 
tract and any authorized absences, provided . 
that during such days the worker did not 
hold any other paid employment. The 
amending Order provides, on the other hand, 
that the calendar months during which an 
employee does not actually work must not 
be included in the calculation of continuous 
service. 

As regards holiday remuneration, the amend- 
ing Order provides that a worker, paid by 
the week or longer period, must be paid the 
wages he would have earned during the 
holiday or, if he is paid on any other basis, 
two per cent of the wages he earned during 
his year of employment, May 1-April 30, 
including the holiday remuneration. The 
value, fixed by minimum wage orders, of 
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board and lodging provided by the employer 
in whole or in part, must be added to the 
wages before the holiday pay is determined. . 

Another amendment makes it clear that the 
provisions prohibiting any agreement provid- 
ing for a shorter annual holiday or one under 
less advantageous conditions than those fixed 
by the holidays Order do not apply to workers 
governed by an agreement under the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act. 


Sections which determined the right to a 
1946 vacation and the period during which 
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such vacation was to be taken are repealed. 


TAVERNS 


Order 23 governing taverns in Montreal and 
district has been amended, in view of the 
general (1946) holidays Order, to strike out 
the provision which required employers to 
grant annual paid holidays to their workers 
(L.G., 1946, p. 1106). The amending Order 
was approved by an Order in Council of 
January 30 and gazetted February 8. 


Legai Decision AEs Labour 


Nova Scotia Court Holds Fishermen not 
Employees—Labour Regulations not 
. Applicable 


Holding that the crews of three deep-sea 
fishing vessels owned by Lunenburg Sea Prod- 
ucts Ltd., and E. Fenwick Zwicker, respec- 
tively, were not “employees” within the 
meaning of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations (P.C. 1003), and, that therefore 
the Nova Scotia Wartime Labour Relations 
Board had no jurisdiction to make orders certi- 
fying persons appointed by the Canadian 
Fishermen’s Union as representatives to nego- 
tiate, on behalf of the crews, collective agree- 
ments with the owners, the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia, on January 14, granted applica- 
tions to have the orders of the Nova Scotia 
Board brought under review by the Court. 


On the question as to whether orders of the 
Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board are sub- 
ject to review on certiorari, the Court held 
that since in this matter the Nova Scotia 
Board was acting in a judicial capacity and 
not aS an administrative body, since it was 
deciding on the respective rights of the parties 
under the terms of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations and according to the evi- 
dence and legal principles, it was a case in 
which certiorari would lie. In other words, 
the Supreme Court could direct the Nova 
Scotia Labour Relations Board to transmit to 
it the record of its proceedings in the case in 
order that it might be dealt with by the 
Supreme Court. 

Another preliminary consideration was 
whether the Labour Relations Regulations 
applied to the crews of the vessels concerned. 
If they applied, the Board had jurisdiction to 
deal with the matter and there is no appeal 
from its decision. If the Regulations did not 
apply, the Board had no jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

The Regulations apply only where the two 
parties stand in the relation of employer and 
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employed. If there is no employment contract 
the Board has no jurisdiction. On the other 
hand, the question whether a particular person 
involved in a case which is within the scope 
of the Regulations is an employer or an 
employee, is for the Labour Relations Board 
itself to decide. 

This latter question, the Court points out, 
is one arising wnder the Regulations but the 
answer to the question as to the employment 
relation between the ship-owners and the 
crews in general determines whether the Regu- 
lations have any application to the case, 
whether the Board has any jurisdiction to 
hear it. In this connection, Mr. Justice Doull 
quoted from Lord Sumner in Rew vy. Nat. Bell 
Inquors Ltd. (1922) 2 A.C. at p. 158, 

As Lord Esher points out in Rex. v. Income 
Tax Commissioners, if a statute says that a 
tribunal shall have jurisdiction if certain facts 
exist, the tribunal has jurisdiction to inquire 
into the existence of these facts as well as 
into the questions to be heard; but while its 
decision is final, if jurisdiction is established, 
the decision that its jurisdiction is established 
is open to examination on certiorari by a 
Superior Court. 


Mr. Justice Doull, with whose opinion Chief 
Justice Chisholm and Mr. Justice Graham 
expressed concurrence, concluded that there 
was no employment relation between the owner 
of the ship and the crew but that they were 
“joint adventurers”, in a limited sense, partners. 
They, therefore, did not come within the scope 
of the Labour Relations Regulations. 

This decision was based on the circumstances 
of the venture. As set out by the Court, the 
agreement stipulates that the ship-owners 
provide the ship with all necessary tackle to- 
gether with provisions and salt. The fishermen 
provide certain minor equipment such as dory 
sails, dory compasses, bait tubs, etc. The joint 
undertaking pays for captain’s commission, bait, 
ice, oil, lubricating oil, certain wages to the 
cook and engineer. The owner or agent is 
authorized to sell the fish caught as he may 
think fit—not for the owners or for the ship, as 
I understand the agreement, but for the benefit 
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of all who are entitled to share ‘in the under- 
taking. He is bound to make an accounting 
according to the terms of the agreement. 

Now, it is quite plain that there may be cir- 
cumstances under which tishermen operating 
under such an agreement may toil in ‘stormy 
seas for days and weeks and may catch only 
fish enough to pay for the bait, oil and wages 
of the cook and engineer. The time of the men 
and the use of any equipment which they own 
is a dead loss; equally so is the use of the vessel 
with its tackle and the provisions supplied by 
the owner; equally the captain gets nothing... 

But assuming that the owner loses the hire 
of the vessel and the provisions and the men 
lose their time and the use of some equipment 
and that, in this suppositious case, there are no 
profits to divide, can it be said that the men 
are employees and the owner an employer? It 
is also clear that the agreement lasts only for 
one particular voyage and that an account is 
furnished and payments made based upon each 
trip. The men are not bound to stay upon the 
ship for another voyage. Payments are made, 
I understand, as soon as the fish are sold. 

The relationship is very like a species of 
contract which is known in Civil Law as joint 
adventure, The difference between the 
two kinds of partnership is that the joint 
adventure is limited in its scope and in its 
time. It usually is concerned with one par- 
ticular transaction to be finished within a 
limited time. As between the partners or adven- 
turers, the agreement provides for the rights 
and liabilities of the partners. Wx 

No such relationship arises where the com- 
modity on which work is performed is and 
remains the property of one party and the 
quantity of goods upon which work is performed 
is only a basis for the payment for the labour 
performed. Such a scheme is known as piece- 
work and is a common practice in many indus- 
tries, e.g., the coal miner is paid according to 
the quantity of coal mined or loaded or what- 
ever it may be. Similarly, iron workers may 
be paid according to the output. 

' In none of these cases, however, is there any 
sharing of the undertaking. The miner does 
not wait for his pay until the coal is sold, nor 
does his pay depend upon the fluctuations of 
the coal market. While it is true that on 
piece-work the output may depend upon matters 
outside of the worker’s control, these are not 
such matters as the whole success of the 
venture. The difference between the two things 
‘gs just that—whether the system is one of 
baying wages in a certain way or whether the 
workers are to share in the success or failure of 
she venture as a whole. That they do not 
all share equally in either profits or losses 
does not make any difference in the result. 
The proportion is a matter of agreement. .. . 

The question here is not as to the extent of 
the partnership but as to whether the fisher- 
men are in the “employ” of the owner of the 
ship. We can therefore distinguish cases where 
persons are paid by a rate upon gross output, 
or upon the value of the goods manufactured 
or obtained or upon the gross profits with no 
regard to the losses. It is when we come face 
to face with net profits that the question 
becomes a difficult one. 

To my mind the persons in question in the 
present case were engaged in procuring fish 
not for the owners or for the captain but for 
the general account of all. They had agreed 
with the owners that such a man should be 
captain and that they should stay on the ship 
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for the voyage and “pursue the cod” but neither 
captain nor owner had any right to take them 
or the ship to any place except the well-known 
fishing grounds without their further consent. 
The captain was made their agent to sell the 
fish when caught and to make out the account, 
but the fish belonged to no one before it was 
caught and it never belonged to the owner of 
the ship unless and until he bought it—if in 
fact he did 

It is true that the master was in charge of 
the ship and the persons in question had agreed 
to man it, but this was incidental to the main 
purpose of the voyage and as prescribed by 
law. It was part of the labour which was set 
off against the owner’s money. 


As regards the argument that, even if the | 
crew were “employees”, they are not subject 
to the Nova Scotia Wartime Labour Relations 
Board, Mr. Justice Doull, while indicating that 
it was unnecessary to deal with this conten- 
tion in view of his opinion as to the absence of 
an employment relation, expressed the opinion 
that they would be subject to provincial legis- 
lation. This opinion was based on the follow- 
ing analysis. 

The Labour Relations Regulations (PC. 
1003) were applied by the Nova Scotia Legis- 
lature in 1944 (c.8) to employees described in 
P.C. 1008, Sec. 3(1) (c) as employees, 
whose relations with their employers in matters 
covered by these regulations are ordinarily 
within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of 
a provincial legislature to regulate and to whom 
these regulations have been applied by the 
provincial legislature in respect of their rela- 
tions with their employers; and to the em- 
ployers of all such employees in their relations 
with such employees and to trade unions, em- 
ployees’ organizations and employers’ organiza- 
tions composed of such employees or employers. 


By agreement with the Dominion as provided 
in the Regulations, the Nova Scotia Wartime 
Labour Relations Board was set up, (P.C. 
5001 of June 30, 1944), to administer the 
Regulations with respect to employees de- 
scribed in Section 3 (1) (0b), industries 
essential to the prosecution of the war, and 
in (c). The “employees” in the case before the 
Court do not fall under 3(1) (b) since these 
war industries are enumerated in Schedule A. 
On the general construction of Section 3 of 
the Regulations which sets out their applica- 
tion, Mr. Justice Doull commented as follows: 


The construction of Section 3 is somewhat of 
a puzzle. Its subsections follow a section of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and they 
seem to be based upon the assumption that 
employees who 

(i) are employed upon or in connection with 
a work or undertaking that is ordinarily 
within the legislative authority of 
Parliament including but so as not to 
restrict the generality of the foregoing, 

(ii) ships, railways, canals, etc., connecting 
any province with any other, etc., 

(iii) steamships between a province and a 

British or foreign country or between 
two provinces, 
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(iv) ferries between any provinces and any 
British or foreign country, ete. 

(v) works declared to be for the general 
advantage of Canada—are, as to their 
relations with their employers under the 
jurisdiction of the federal parliament. 
These employees—who constitute those 
covered by Section 3 (1) (@)—appear to 
be treated as a separate class from those 
in clause (c) “whose relations with 
their employers in matters covered by 
these regulations are ordinarily within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of 
a provincial legislature to regulate”. 


If there were any authority for the assump- 
tion that labour relations ¢ould be divided 
according to the jurisdiction to legislate in 
regard to the industry, the question would be 
simple and I would be of opinion that these 
employees would be under 3 (1) (a) and not 
under 3 (1) (c) and consequently not under the 
jurisdiction of the Nova Scotia Wartime 
Labour Relations Board. 

There appears, however, to be no authority 
for the assumption that there is a division of 
labour relations which follows the division of 
“classes of subjects” in Sections 91 and 92. 
Toronto Electric v. Snider (1925) A.C. 396; 
Hours of Labour Ref (1925) S.O.R. at 510. 


He was constrained, then, to hold that 


these “employees” would be covered by 3 (1) (e) 
—it they were held to be employees contrary 
to my view. That section applies to employees 
“whose relations with their employers in 
matters covered by these regulations are ordin- 
arily within the exclusive legislative jurisdic- 
tion of a provincial legislature’ and certainly 
matters of collective bargaining, grievance pro- 
cedure, strikes, lockouts are undoubtedly within 
Provincial legislative jurisdiction. 
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As to whether the Regulations themselves, 
were constitutionally valid, he continued: 


I think it must be admitted that ordinarily 
the Regulations are matters of civil rights and 
not the subject of legislation by Parliament, 
Toronto Electric v. Snider (1925) A.O. $96. 
and that it is only because of the emergency 
of war or other national emergency that Parlia- 
ment has the power to enact or cause to be 
enacted such regulations. The Regulations 
themselves are on their face such emergency 
legislation authorized by The War Measures 
Act, Chapter 206 R.S.C. 1927. Regulations under 
The War Measures Act, at that time Chapter 
2 Acts of 1914, were held to be within the 
powers of the Dominion Parliament in Fort 
Francis Co. v. Manitoba Free Press (1923) 
A.C. 695. 

There can therefore be no doubt of the 
validity of The War Measures Act or of the 
power to enact these Regulations in the emery- 
ency of war. 


As to the present circumstances, Mr. Justice 
Doull added that the National Emergency 
Transitional Powers Act, 1945, s. 4, provided 
that orders under the War Measures Act 
might be continued in force and this Act 
and orders under it concerning Japanese have 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada 
and by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. re Zwicker and Lunenburg Sea 
Products, Ltd. Nova Scotia Supreme Court, 
January 14, 1947. 


Vocational Training 


Re-establishment of Ex-Service 


F.22 the purpose of co-ordinating and 
adjustment to changing conditions, the 
rehabilitation training and employment ser- 
vices for ex-service women, Joint District 
Conferences were held during February at 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Vancouver and Victoria. 

Taking part in the Conferences were Miss 
Marion Graham, Supervisor of Women’s 
Training, Canadian Vocational ‘Training 
Branch, Department of Labour, Mrs. H. J. 
Hunt, Superintendent, Women’s Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Veterans Affairs, Miss 
E. Waldram, Assistant Regional Supervisor, 
Veterans Placement Division, National Em- 
ployment Service, Winnipeg, Miss Morley, 
Women’s Division, National Employment Ser- 
vice, Vancouver and other Regional officials 
in charge of the rehabilitation of ex-service 
women in the Prairie and Pacific Regions. 


General Outline of Women’s Rehabilitation 


Of approximately 48,000 Canadian women 
who enlisted in the Armed Services in the 
second World War, approximately 9,000 have 
elected to take post-discharge training under 


the Vocational Training program, classified 
as follows: 
‘Training anceschoolsi hs. if. va. bea ie 7,397 


Training von ithe jobw, eva Mie 448 
Pre-Matriculation training 
Correspondence courses 


6 16: 9:6, ets. 


Of this number, over 3,000 are still in 
training, drawing $60 a month or more, 
according to conditions. It was found that in 
centres in Western Canada where local 
women’s citizens’ committees assisted by pro- 
viding entertainment, recreation and housing 
for ex-service women trainees, there was a 
minimum of discontinuations and a maximum 
of progress during the training period. It was 
found too, that Advisory Committees to the 
women’s training have assisted materially. 


One of the most important features in re- 
habilitation was stated to be the “follow-up”. 
This involves a close liaison with the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs, Canadian Vocational 
Training and the National Employment Ser- 
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Women in Western Provinces 


vice by the citizens’ rehabilitation committees, 
women’s organizations and advisory com- 
mittees. 


Training under Schedule “M” 


The Conferences considered the problems 
involved in training under Schedule “M”, 
which comprises civilians not gainfully em- 
ployed, but who have had previously 180 days’ 
gainful employment. Only five provinces in 
Canada have signed the agreement with the 
Dominion to provide for this work, namely, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia. Of these, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are the only two 
provinces that have commenced the work 
under this schedule. A Home Service Train- 
ing and Nurses’ Aides Centre has been set up 
in Saskatoon; a Nurses’ Aides’ Course at 
Maple Creek; and a Laboratory Technicians’ 
Training Course at Regina. In Alberta, the 
training for nurses’ aides and home service is 
being carried on in Calgary. It was pointed 
out by all officials concerned and through 
publicity by radio and the newspapers, that 
the selection of trainees under Schedule “M” 
was the responsibility of the local selection 
committees. The local committees in turn 
submit their recommendations to the regional 
selection committees. It was emphasized that 
it was advisable to have a representative of 
the occupation concerned as, for example, the 
Nurses’ Association, sit in in an advisory 
capacity on the local selection committee. 

With the exception of a few nursing sisters 
and dietitians remaining in the Permanent 
Force, all the women who served in the Armed 
Forces had been discharged by December 31, 
1946. 


There was a steady monthly increase in 
the number of women veterans taking training 
between April 1946 until the end of Novem- 
ber. December enrolments declined by about 
100. Of those taking trade training some 85 
per cent were included in five classes, namely, 
commercial, dressmaking, hairdressing, nurs- 
ing and hotel and restaurant trades. In spite 
of the fact that such a high percentage chose 
one or other of these classes, training was 
provided in some 90 different trades. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Ex-Service Women from Western Provinces 


Almost 20,000 women enlisted from the four 
Western provinces. Of these, some. 13,700 
came from the Prairies; 6,210 in the Army, 
5,640 in the Air Force and 1,861 in the Navy. 
It is stated by officials of the Prairie Region, 
women’s placement division of the National 
Employment Service that “ex-service women 
with Veteran Preference are given every con- 
sideration by the Civil Service”, and a great 
many have been given employment in govern- 
ment departments. Canadian Vocational 
Training under-graduates are registered by the 
Employment Service a month prior to gradua- 
tion. 


Handicapped ex-service women:—It was 
pointed out the Special Placement section of 
the National Employment Service, which has 
the responsibility for the placement of 
physically handicapped persons, found positions 
for nearly 200 ex-service women during 1946 
in the Prairie and Pacific Regions. Employers 
were reported to be “generous in their attitude 
and willing to take a disabled woman if she 
is honestly presented to them as capable and 
reliable for the particular position.” 


Placement problems:—It was reported at 
the Conferences that “with a few exceptions, 
it has not been difficult to place the qualified 
ex-service woman in her chosen field of work”. 
Hairdressing was a notable exception in the 
Western provinces. Several reasons were given 
for this. In the first place, it is possible 
that the number of customers had decreased 
following’ the release of many women from 
war industries. Then too, employers prefer 
experienced operators, preferably those with a 
clientele. Again, various regulations govern- 
ing that occupation in the Western provinces 
limit the number of inexperienced operators 
that may be employed. It was stated that at 
present, the most promising fields for this 
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business appear to be in the smaller centres 
where the ex-service woman can establish her 
own business. 


Two other lines of employment presented 
difficulties in the placement of ex-service 
women (as well as civilians), namely sales 
work and clerical work. However, in these 
lines, the small group of ex-service women 
who desired employment in these lines (and 
nothing else) were not qualified by person- 
ality or by training. It was asserted that “in 
many instances, they do not wish. training... . 
Department stores and specialty shops are 
more and more demanding at least Junior 
Matriculation and suitable personality for their 
sales clerks, whilst there are few openings in 
Western Canada for the unqualified office 
worker.” It is with this group that the co- 
ordinated efforts of Canadian Vocational 
Training, the National Employment Service 
and the Rehabilitation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs are especially neces- 
sary to guide them into more suitable and 
more permanent employment. It was asserted 
that the value of specialized occupational 
counselling had become increasingly evident. 


Difficulties were reported to have been met 
with in rehabilitating married women whose 
husbands were taking vocational training, or 
attempting to establish themselves in business 
or a profession. A few employers considered 
them as single women so long as their 
husbands were in training, but this was not 
general. Hence, for a considerable group the 
rehabilitation of each member of the partner- 
ship was endangered, it was stated. 


It was disclosed at the Conferences that the 
many community organizations in all four of 
the Western provinces had given competent 
assistance to the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing, the National Employment Service and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in the reha- 
bilitation of women veterans. 


Rehabilitation 





Rehabilitation Work of Citizens’ Committees 


ITIZENS’ Committees were provided for 

as early as December, 1939, by an Order 

in Council (P.C. 40683) which set up a 

Cabinet Committee to give general study to 

the problems of demobilization and rehabilita- 
tion, and among other things, 

to make recommendations as to the organiza- 

tion and composition of representative na- 

tional and local committees to co-operate with 
the Government in meeting the problems of 
rehabilitation and re-establishment. 

It was felt that Citizens’ Committees, set up 
in hundreds of communities across the country, 
would be in a position to lessen greatly the 
re-adjustment difficulties of veterans following 
their discharge from the Armed Forces. 

From the outset, it was intended that these 
committees would co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health (later 
to be divided under the two portfolios, the 
Departments of Veterans Affairs and of 
National Health and Welfare). 

By July 1945, over 500 Citizens’ Committees 
had been organized under the sponsorship of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, and a year 
later the number had increased to approxi- 
mately 700. 

The Department of Veterans Affairs has held 
Dominion-wide conferences with groups of 
chairmen of these committees in order to dis- 
cuss rehabilitation problems with them and 
to secure their advice and co-operation. In 
order that the Citizens’ Committees may have 
first-hand information on rehabilitation legis- 
lation and the administrative actions of 
governmental agencies bulletins were sent to 
the chairmen of the Committees from time to 
time by the Department of Veterans Affairs. 

The activities of the Committees have been 
governed largely by problems that have been 
peculiar to their several communities, but 
_ generally speaking, there are eleven functions 
which have been their special responsibility, 
as follows: 


1. Pensions.—Through the medium of the 
Welfare Bureau, to present the case of any 
individual discharged person who would seem 
to have a proper claim for pension, so that he 
may bring it to the attention of the local 
Pension authorities. 

2. VETERANS’ Lanp Act.—To acquire full 
knowledge of the Act and~ bring its pro- 


visions to the attention of veterans, and the 
three types of settlement available, namely, 
full-time farming, commercial fishing, or small 
holdings related to employment. 

3. Reception.—Where no reception com- 
mittee has been established, to organize this 


service in collaboration with the Welfare 
Officer and Military authorities. 
4, PrRsoNAL ServicesS—To handle cases 


which present problems of a personal nature, 
such as employer-employee relations, family 
difficulties, and assist in providing a solution. 

5. EMPLOYMENT.—To promote in the com- 
munity a preference in employment for those 
who have served the state in the Armed 
Forces. To encourage employers of labour to 
examine the possibility of expansion in their 
organization with a view to _ providing 
additional employment, stressing that orders 
should be placed with offices of the National 
Employment Service of the Department of 
Labour. To establish relationship with labour 
unions, in order to encourage their co-operation | 
in examining the veterans’ problems of re- 
establishment and assisting to find solutions. 

6. Hanpicaprep Cases.—To co-operate in 
the placement of handicapped cases by job 
analysis, with a view to assigning the handi- 
capped person to a job in which his disability 
will present no handicap, and place him on the 
same footing as other employees. To take a 
personal interest in him, help to restore his 
self-confidence and place him on a level with 
other workers. 

7. VocaTIonAL ‘TRAINING.—To co-operate 
with the Vocational Training authorities of 
the Department of Labour, with a view to 
seeing that training is adequate, suited to the 
needs of the individual, and objective in 
its character devoted towards employment 
opportunity. 

8. Pusuiciry.—To secure the co-operation 
and confidence of the public. To broad- 
cast information on the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, so that ex-service men, their dependents, 
employers and others are thoroughly familiar 
with the problems of ex-service persons, as 
well as the benefits available to them. To 
enlist the co-operation of the press and radio 
in disseminating information. 

9. WomEN’s Comm™iTTEE.—To study the 
problems of ex-service women, and render 
personal service in their re-establishment. 

10. LecAn Aw.—To provide for free legal 
advice, in cases where necessary, by a panel 
of lawyers. 
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REHABILITATION 


11. Houstna—Where housing shortage is 
a problem, the need for providing homes for 
returning men and women should be impressed 
upon the responsible authorities. 


The Citizens’ Committees do not receive 
funds from the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
even though their work is directly in co-opera- 
tion with the Dominion Government. The 
need for money to carry on this work varies 
greatly, dependent upon the voluntary per- 
sonnel available and the amount of co-opera- 
tion obtained from other independent clubs 
and organizations. The Committees are using 
as a source for funds Co-ordinating Boards 
and War Services Department Committees, 
Municipal, County and Provincial Govern- 
ments, Salvage Corps, Service Clubs, Women’s 
Organizations, business firms and individuals. 
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Officials of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs commended the part played by the 
Citizens’ Committees, notably when demobili- 
zation became general following the cessation 
of hostilities. In a statement concerning their 
wartime and post-war activities, a leading 
official of that Department stated: 

“The work of the Committees has covered 
every phase of community living. Their chief 
function in practice has turned out to be 
advisers and counsellors to the veteran in 
respect to his home town problems. In some 
cases, they have handled as many as 1,000 
inquiries a month. 

“It has been, however, in the field of those 
problems not covered by legislation in which 
the value of the committees has been par- 
ticularly apparent. .... 


Extension of Veterans Insurance 


HE Veterans’ Insurance Act provides for 

the issuance of insurance contracts by 
the Government to veterans at any time within 
a period of three years after discharge from 
service or. within three years after the coming 
into foree of that Act. 

The expression “veteran” is defined in the 
Act to mean “any person, male or female, who 
was engaged in service during the war and 
who has been granted discharge from such 
service.” 

Under Order in Council P.C. 467 this defini- 
tion has been widened to include members of 
permanent and interim forces. 

The Order states: 

1. Every person who was engaged in “service 
during the war” within the meaning of The 
Veterans’ Insurance Act was a member of the 
permanent force or interim force at the date 
of this Order and who was not previously dis- 
charged from such service shall for the pur- 
poses of The Veterans’ Insurance Act be deemed 
to’ have been discharged from such service on 
the first day of April one thousand nine hundred 
and forty-six. 


2. Every person who was engaged in “service 
during the war” within the meaning of The 
Veterans’ Insurance Act becomes a member of 
the permanent force or interim force after the 
date of this Order and who was not previously 
discharged from such service shall for the pur- 
poses of The Veterans’ Insurance Act be deemed 
to have been discharged from such service on 
the day he becomes a member of such force. 


3. In this Order 


(a) “member of the interim force” means a 
person who was accepted for service in 
the naval, military or air forces of Can- 
ada for a special period terminating on 
or after the thirtieth day of September, 
one thousand nine hundred and _ forty- 
seven; and 

(b) “member of the permanent force’? means 
a member of the permanent naval or mili- 
tary forces of Canada or the regular air 
force of Canada. 


Veterans’ Insurance is available in amounts 
from $500 to $10,000, without medical exam- 
ination in most cases. Premiums may be paid 
from re-establishment credit if the veteran 
so desires. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance and Health 


The following article by Mr. Eric Stangroom, 
Special Assistant to the Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was published in the March-April issue 
of the magazine HeattH. As it discusses 
unemployment insurance from a somewhat 
unusual pout of view, wt ws re-published 
almost in full in the Lapour GAZzErTe. 


i the last half century there have been 

five major cycles of prosperity and depres- 
sion in Canada, all having their effect on 
trade, health, migration and _ industrial 
development, and contributing to the decline 
in primary occupations and ‘an increase in the 
proportion of workers in the distributive 
occupations, such as transportation, trade and 
service. Agricultural and extractive occupa- 
tions have given way to others to such an 


extent that Canada was to become one of the 


top-ranking industrial countries of the world 
during the war. 
for farmers to devote more time to cash crops, 
and young persons from the farms tended to 
move to the cities in search of employment. 

Manufacturing, although employing a rela- 
tively constant proportion of the gainfully 
occupied population has, with the increasing 
use of machinery, greatly increased output 
per worker. Economic geography has also 
increased the proportion of workers in our 
transportation industry, which now includes 
truck drivers, street car operators, and air 
transport workers. 

Among women, proportions in manufactur- 
ing have decreased, the service group has 
remained fairly stable, and the clerical group 
increased: single women earning their own 
living constitute the largest group of those 
gainfully employed. 

As the Canadian economy became more 
complex, and the number of persons dependent 
on industrial wages increased, factors such as 
productivity and efficiency in a world market 
grew in importance. Even more important 
from the point of view of the individual 
worker were measures to protect him against 
loss of earnings through involuntary unem- 
ployment, industrial accidents and sickness. 


Origin of Unemployment Insurance 


Like other forms of social insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance was voluntary in its early 


Machinery made it possible 


stages, and had its origin in the trade union 
movement. Some European trade unions 
provided out-of-work benefits as early as the 
middle of the 19th century, but their financial 
basis was unstable and benefits were small 
and uncertain. Switzerland and Belgium 
developed voluntary municipal unemployment 
insurance plans, which spread through other 
countries, and many cities created funds to 
increase the amounts of benefits paid. 


By 1907, Norway, France, Belgium and 
Denmark had introduced voluntary plans on 
a state, as distinct from a municipal, basis. 
In these, contributions were paid by the 
workers and the public authorities, but no 
direct contributions were made by the 
employers. Any success that the systems 
achieved was largely due to public subsidy. 
As is well known, Great Britain was the first 
country in the world to adopt compulsory 
unemployment insurance on a national basis. 


Initial Study in Canada 


In Canada, conditions were such that recom- 
mendations regarding compulsory unemploy- 
ment insurance plans were made as early as 
1919. The Royal Commission on Industrial 
Relations, under the Chairmanship of Chief 
Justice Mathers of Manitoba, urged that the 
Federal Government make “some provision 
by a system of safe social insurance for those 
who, through no fault of their own, are in 
need of work, whether the inability arises 
from lack of opportunity, sickness, invalidity, 
or old age”. ‘ 

In the autumn of the same year this 
principle was unanimously upheld by repre- 
sentatives of Dominion, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal Governments and of employers. and 
employees at the National Industrial Con- 
ference. The question was then referred to 
the Provincial Legislatures for their considera- 
tion, but no definite action was forthcoming. 

In 1928 the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Industrial and International 
Relations recommended providing compulsory 
and contributory unemployment insurance as 
a solution, in part, of the industrial problems 
of the day. In 1929 the Committee re-affirmed 
its position. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The reports of the Committee were brought 
to the attention of the Provinces, which in 


general saw the need and approved the 
principle, but acknowledged that constitu- 
tional difficulties prevented action on a 


national scale. 

Although unemployment was chronic during 
the nineteen-twenties, it never reached such 
proportions that the -public felt any urgent 
need of unemployment insurance. However, 
the public had appreciated the need of other 
legislation to protect the health and living 
standards of workers, and provincial legisla- 
tures were enacting measures regarding work- 
men’s compensation, minimum age for employ- 
ment, working conditions, minimum wages and 
maximum hours. 

But the depression turned the tide of public 
opinion and official sentiment towards unem- 
ployment insurance as a means of protecting 
unemployed workers against lowered standards 
of health and living through the loss of 
earnings due to involuntary unemployment. 
First, various employer reserve, employment 
assurance, and employee savings plans were 
suggested and examined, and then, in 1935, 
the Employment and Social Security Act was 
unanimously passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. This was modelled on existing British 
legislation which had undergone considerable 
revision since its original passage in 1911, and 
which had returned to sound insurance prin- 
ciples following scrutiny by two famous Royal 
Commissions. 

However, the Canadian Act was declared 
ultra vires first by the Supreme Court of 
Canada, and subsequently by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, on the 
ground that unemployment insurance was 
within the power of the Provinces to enact, 
and not the Dominion. 

The Provinces were then asked if they 
would consent to an amendment to the 
British North America Act empowering the 
Dominion Parliament to deal with unemploy- 
ment insurance, and an outstanding authority 
on unemployment insurance came to Canada 
on loan from the International Labour Office 
to prepare a new Bill. 

Meanwhile the National Employment Com- 
mission of 1936-1937 and the Commission on 
Dominion-Provincial Relations 1937-40 both 
recommended that Canada should establish 
unemployment insurance on a national basis. 
By June, 1940, the Dominion Government had 
recelved the concurrence of the nine Provinces 
in the necessary amendment to the British 
North America Act, and it was passed by the 
British Parliament very soon after. 
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Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


Benefiting by the experience of other 
countries, and designed to meet Canadian 
conditions, a newly drafted Unemployment 
Insurance Act was introduced into Parliament 
and became law in August, 1940. 


Unemployment Insurance Versus Relief 


In the meantime, with costs shared by the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments, direct 
relief payments had been made to unem- 
ployed persons by municipalities, on proof of 
need, all during the nineteen-thirties. As the 
depression deepened and continued, many 
persons who were unemployed but who once 
had sufficient private resources not to require 
direct aid, found themselves on the relief 
roll. 


It is unnecessary to emphasize how wide the 
ramifications were on the individual worker 
and his dependents. Its effects did not stop 
with idleness and loss of income; some 
weakening of morale, vitality and employ- 
ability was inevitable. If obliged to accept 
work below his usual standard, the worker 
would probably injure his skill, and would 
certainly “lost status”. Savings were drained 
away and debts incurred, imposing a strain 
on family life and health leading to the 
undernourishment of children, and obliging 
them to seek employment at too early an 
age, and their mothers to accept work at low 
wages and unsuitable tasks. 


Uncertainty, worry and frustration lowered 
the health of many skilled tradesmen to the 
point where they were not fit even to take 
semi-skilled or unskilled jobs for any period 
and with any sense of reliance. Thus the 
proportion of all persons on urban relief who 
were considered partially employable or 
unemployable increased, so that by March, 
1939, the figures were:— 


Per Cent 
TUTEOVADIC. ere cola ete Be 154,000 75 
Partially employable ... 28,000 14 
Unemployable .......... 23,000 11 


In addition there were not only 71,000 on 
agricultural relief, and a total 752,000 
dependents, but also that unknown, but prob- 
ably large group, whose standard of living 
had been materially lowered, but who, under 
a means test, could not qualify for relief. 


Expenditures under relief legislation from 
September, 1930, to the end of 1940 totalled 
over $972,000,000. This included about 
$400,000,000. contributed by the Federal gov- 
ernment, but not Federal expenditures for 
various public works projects. 
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The reduction in purchasing power created 
by flattened savings accounts and pledged 
insurance policies has not been reliably 
estimated. 

Except for the Workmen’s Compensation 
authorities, little was done in the way of 
physical rehabilitation, and even they were 
finding that hospitalization treatment and 
convalescence were prolonged, making heavier 
demands on employer contributions and the 
average taxpayer. 

Welfare and charitable agencies found the 
burden discouraging any efforts at remedial 
or discriminate treatment of cases, and could 
do little to restrict the growth of deep- 
seated frustration and unrest. 


War Emergency Restores Morale 


Then a national emergency roused the 
basically sound morale of the people. Ideals 
re-asserted themselves. The interests of the 
country as a whole created an unprecedented 
demand for manpower. : 

By September, 1939, employable persons on 
urban relief fell 36 per cent to 98,000, and a 
further 38 per cent to 39,000 by September; 
1940. Partially employable persons fell 22 per 
cent and 11 per cent during the same periods. 
Even those who had been classed as unem- 
ployables fell a total of 9 per cent. Those 
classed as partially employable suffered the 
disabilities of minor ailments or old age: 
those called unemployable suffered from 
physical or social handicaps, and were unable 
to perform even casual jobs or attain self- 
support. The drawing of the able-bodied into 
the armed forces created a situation which 
broke down job restrictions. Workers whose 
services were shunned demonstrated their 
capacity for continued employment. ‘Train- 
ing courses, on-the-job training, and scientific 
placement demonstrated that physical dis- 
abilities are often assets in loyalty and 
reduced turnover. 

Thus the “partially employable” virtually 
disappeared and the “unemployable” shrank 
to such minute proportions as to shatter all 
theories of a “hard core” of unemployment. 

Unemployment insurance played no small 
part in providing that sense of economic 
security so necessary to sound rehabilitation. 
The common charge of malingering was 
dropped, and it was rare indeed to hear that 
old accusation of “sham sickness” and that 
“he just does not want to work”. 


Unemployment Insurance and National Health 


There are several ways in which the Cana- 
dian plan of unemployment insurance makes 
an almost direct contribution to the main- 
tenance of health. In the first’ place, the 
rates of benefit paid to a worker suffering 
from involuntary unemployment are related 
to his normal standard of earnings and, there- 
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fore, his standard of living. Benefit is paid 
as of right on the fulfilment of the conditions 
of the insurance “contract”. The claimant has 
no longer to dispose of his assets and prove 
virtual destitution before receiving “assis- 
tance’. And in spite of Family Allowances, 
the rate of benefit is 15 per cent higher if 
the claimant has a dependent. Thus, having 
in mind the principles of insurable interest, 
and the relation of the indemnity to the loss, 
the rate of benefit. paid for loss of carnings 
is, for most workers, as high in relation to 
those earnings as can be administered with 
safety. Consideration might be given to 
special rates of contribution and benefit for 
persons with high earnings, on the same | 
principle of insurable interest and the desir- 
ability of maintaining the individual worker’s 
standard of living. 

Another important psychological factor con- 
tributing to the peace of mind of the insured 
worker is the offer of “suitable employment”. 
In certain classes of commercial insurance, for 
example, plate glass insurance, an endeavour 
is made to replace the loss rather than to pay 
a cash indemnity. Similarly in unemployment 
insurance, the National Employment Service 
is designed to replace the job lost, and only 
when this fails is benefit paid. The Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, therefore, states that 
only if an offer of “suitable employment” is 
refused can the claimant be disqualified. 
“Suitable employment” is not defined, but 
certain types of employment are deemed not 
to be “suitable”. These include jobs that 
arise from a labour dispute, that are below 
the claimant’s usual wage standards, or are 
on conditions less favourable than he might 
reasonably expect. In other words, his skill, 
his standard of living, and his working 
standards are protected. And to assure that 
the special and personal aspects of the 
worker’s case—such as domestic responsibili- 
ties—are given fair consideration, a system of 
informal courts is maintained to deal with 
decisions that do not, in the first instance, 
satisfy those concerned. 

Further, the claimant who is unemployed 
for short periods but anticipates a longer spell 
of idleness in the near future, may conserve 
his benefit rights like a bank account, by not 
claiming benefit for every period. 

In an age when no individual is in complete 
control of his economic environment, when 
freedom from fear and nervous tension is the 
theme of international charters, best-selling 
books and radio programs, unemployment 
insurance can be placed high on the list of 
contributions to physical and mental health. 


Counteracting Unemployment 


Some unemployment is inevitable. As long 
as employers can hire and fire, employees can 
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quit, and workers can choose their own while he is so doing, but the National 
occupation, industry and locality of work, Employment Service has a special division 
there will be delays in changing jobs. New manned by experts in dealing with handi- 
industries, out-moded products, seasonal capped persons, who have enlisted the widest 


demands varying with the weather and social 
customs, and better machinery, all result in 
labour turnover. Imperfect mobility, the 
necessity of learning new skills, the lack of 
full knowledge of available jobs, the reluc- 
tance to “pull up stakes”, are all factors which 
militate against full employment. 

The war demonstrated that the reservoir 
of labour thought necessary for flexibility can 
lie, not in a group of unemployed seeking 
work, but in persons normally outside the 
employment field, such as students, married 
women and the retired who respond quickly 
to the attraction of well-paid jobs. 

Even though there is now some tightening 
up of job specifications, the partially employ- 
ables are a mere fraction of the 1939 totals. 
Workmen’s Compensation authorities have 
become increasingly successful in getting the 
injured workman back into the employment 
field, and have pioneered in rehabilitation. 
This rehabilitation not only saves workers 
from uselessness and discouragement and lifts 
them to self-supporting employment, but in 
most cases, costs less in dollars than one 
year’s support of a broken life. Handicapped 
veterans are now handling essential jobs even 
in lumber camps: they ask for no special 
consideration beyond proper training and 
placement, and they need none. 

The. Canadian unemployment insurance 
scheme shows a full appreciation of the benefit 
of proper rehabilitation measures leading 
through therapy to placement and_ useful 
employment. Not only does the Act provide 
that a claimant for benefit may be directed to 
a course designed to make him fit for entry 
or return to employment, and pay him benefit 


co-operation with private and public organiza- 
tions specializing in the work of rehabilitation. 


It might be appropriate, therefore, to close 
with a quotation from the Proposals of the 
Dominion Government to the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference on Reconstruction :— 

“Some provinces have already instituted 
plans for vocational rehabilitation in connec- 
tion with their Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, and many national organizations and 
social welfare agencies and local groups have 
done excellent rehabilitation work. 

“It is proposed to consider making the 
Occupational Rehabilitation service available 
to all disabled persons regardless of the cause 
of disability. The suggestion offered is that 
a Dominion-Provincial plan will be the one 
best suited to Canadian conditions. Many 
of the services are provincially and muni- 
cipally administered. 

“Since the Employment Service is concerned 
with placement into jobs, the administration 
of a rehabilitation scheme should be closely 
co-ordinated with that service. Effective 
placement of the physically handicapped into 
occupations could best be accomplished by the 
inauguration of a national scheme of Occupa- 
tional Rehabilitation available to all disabled 
persons whose physical rehabilitation is 
feasible of rendering the individual employ- 
able or more advantageously employed. 

‘Tt is suggested for consideration that the 
costs of administration of the rehabilitation 
service be borne by the federal government, 
and the costs of rehabilitation of the indi- 
vidual be shared equally by the federal and 
provincial governments.” 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, January, 1947* 
Analysis of Claims for Benefit—Adjudication of Claims—Status of Fund 


LAIMS for Unemployment Insurance 
benefit filed in local offices across Canada 
totalled 63,681 in January. This is an increase 
of 11,202 over the 52,479 recorded during 
December, but is 8.251 less than the 71,932 
filed in January, 1946. All provinces, except 
Alberta, share in this increase as follows: 
Prince Edward Island 128, Nova Scotia 1,361, 
New Brunswick 742, Quebec 1,437, Ontario 
4,309, Manitoba 1,520, Saskatchewan 661, 
British Columbia 1,718. Claims in Alberta 
decreased by 674 in January compared with 
December. 
Ordinary claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register, as at January 31, numbered 
103,995 (81,678 males and 22,317 females) com- 


pared with 84,374 (67,352 males and 17,022 
females) at December 31, and 145,952 (116,504 
males and 29,448 females) at January 31, 1946. 
Live claims represent cases of recorded unem- 
ployment at a particular date, so the greater 
number of claims as at the end of January 
compared with December indicates an increas- 
ing percentage of recorded unemployment 
among insured persons at this. time. Other 
claimants are largely short-time claimants 
(although a few casual claimants are included) 
who are working on short time and claiming 
benefit for the time lost. These decreased to 
1,881 (1,640 males, and 241 females) at Janu- 
ary 31, from 2,971 (2,519 males and 452 
females) at the 3lst of December. 
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A total of 61,159 claims was adjudicated at - 


Insurance offices during January, 48,213 being 
considered entitled to benefit and 12,946 not 


entitled to benefit. The chief reasons for non- © 


entitlement were: “insufficient contributions 
while in insurable employment” 7,692 cases; 
“voluntarily left employment without just 
cause” 3,345 cases; and “refused an offer of 
work or neglected an opportunity to work” 
1,450. 

During January, 92,837 persons received one 
or more benefit payments to a total amount 
of $4,006,529 for 2,022,102 compensated unem- 
ployed days as against 68,825 persons who 
received $2,508,116 for 1,268,847 compensated 
days in December and 102,718 persons paid 
$4,493,252 for 2,193,317 days during January, 
1946. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 21:8 days in January, 
18-4 days in December and 21:4 days in 
January last year. The average amount of 
benefit paid per beneficiary was $43.16 in 
January, $36.44 in December and $43.74 in 
January 1946. The average amount of benefit 
paid per compensated day was $1.98 in January, 
$1.98 in December and $2.05 in January of 
last year. 


Unemployment Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
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month ending January 31, 1947 showed 3,077,- 
164 employees were issued with insurance 
books and had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1946, an increase of 
55,924 since December 31, 1946. 

As at January 31, 1947, 181,330 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 2,049 since Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions dur- 
ing January were $6,860,660.89, an increase of 
$1,552,075.90, over the corresponding month 


last year. This increase is made up as 
follows: 
Increase in stamps .......... $ 598,177.70 
Increase in Meter ........... 104,127.54 
Increase in Bulk ............ 62,146.48 
Increase in Contribution re 
Armed Service ............ 787,691.02 
1,552,142.74 
Decrease in Miscellaneous .. 66.84 
Net. Increase ()3.;..'5. 920. 1,552,075.90 


Benefit payments in January this year 
amounted to $4,002,653.85 as compared with 
$4,492,081,25 in January last year, a decrease 
of 10-9 per cent. 

After payment of benefit the net increase to 
the Fund during the month was $4,871,283.55. 


TABLE 1.—REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND INSURED PERSONS BY REGIONS APRIL 1, 1945 
TO JANUARY 31, 1946 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1946 TO JANUARY 31, 1947 


Se Cia side OVS SE 
eo oso oe 








Employers Insured | Employers Insured 

Registered | Persons Registered Persons 
Region 1945-46 Registered 1946-47 Registered 

; 1945-46 1945-46 
Maritimes.) 2. cac fos F ire tu, etcetera” a 12,082 237,595 13, 866 237, 124 
GQueheGraiis .. ees avedwatnd Ree ee LA... .a ea 41, 880 931, 695 47, 222 879,076 
ROTCANIOL 2a vo. 2 te ie cece ca Heh seid PES Meee ek On ae 57,366 | 1,216,203 66, 297 1, 160, 504 
reiriey.. BT. PIO ROE, aan, SRR UAT coe atthe bac aa 28,700 435, 804 34,317 478,993 
BROOCH a lL bp apeiny os a A ea te ON bet Dakak amenteas 16,010 281, 644 19, 628 321, 467 
Total for'Ganada. V2 Pe Rae CRS ieee 156,088 | 3,102,941 181,330 3,077, 164 
I i eS EO NT Oy US VEER OT, COUN S,, UL7, 108 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT 
IN LOCAL OFFICES, FEBRUARY, 1942 TO JANUARY, 1947 








a 1942 1943 1944 1945 

EIEN ae he ag oh ML, oi dead al cans Rah 4,637 11,751 20,412 71,932 63, 681 
ebranry are) AS) AMT ey a 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 OO, OG Stain haat), flak 
Marah wets cami tah chy ce chia th anit OIE 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13, 307 50 COB wiles: ; catobetd 
PARES Soe, Sele Bees ues ceuldtoh eS 3 2,925 3, 953 6,463 8, 430 sr) IST Le hace ep i x 
May NOLO CERT.” MART, uF. SALE 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 OE el Tema RON Let, 
WORRBRE oN eee Re Se Eee 9 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 SOS 64Gb | toe eh tae 
Daly ceheli's Peeks ae ee Se eee 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 BELO sive cis 5 Wares 
Augustrgs(). esis de... etal ..o08. 1,855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 257 1S). 
Sepiinaher we: Set wie eee ee tes. 1,118 1,013 3,715 40,473 PL ee eee eee 
Odgtober slit 2th ge UE MATE IRD Ny od 1, 058 1,475 6, 222 36,717 De errata: seater se 
Nayeneherts; . baw fepte st nee ree «4G. sees ede ey 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 Bibi RA Res 
BJccewiper. +). A guns, cme ee bes cts dd 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57, 612 WP Ae vis ee ie ee 

aS Ot ore tes bs Bodine seh ep e 26, 924 36, 660 90,897 | 296,391 488, 667 63, 681 
“Sea i TT Se oe ee ee ee ae ee ee IR ee 


*Statistics supplied by Dominion Bureau of Statistics and Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
JANUARY, 1947(1) 
Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices (including claims pending from 
previous months) 
Province 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial Renewal to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 

Princes Meaward Islang..: as. sc cctees ccc seule Mare 459 370 89 277 87 | 300 
NovatScouarau & ese een coca: oan ae 4,457 3,354 1,103 3,091 797 2,792 
News Brmls wikia eae hacen bettas saris fe 1,969 1,524 445 1,341 424 1,722 
QUCDEC. me ccs cas cath els Boel: ake Ge a tebe cde a ae 18, 224 13, 850 4,374 14,175 4,411 7,274 
OntRETOR MR: LEE SRL a ee aor ere eerie Lis 17,499 13, 203 4,296 15,353 3,547 6,360 
A! Est fe) of: Ree 5 AGS ae CEs as By ea 4,289 3, 130 1,159 3, 290 572 2,428 
Saskatchewan cre Mean lL ce beta ic ee 2,450 1,961 489 1,965 898 691 
Alberts 2106 Gs Sey. Sage Be ae a Par 2,371 1, 764 607 2,873 651 1,182 
BritishtColum bing es eda chassis soe eee ees > 8,085 6,125 1, 960 5, 848 1,559 4,230 
Total, Canada, January, 1947............... 59, 803 45,281 14,522 48,213 12, 946 26,979 
Total, Canada, December, 1946............. 48,768 33, 944 14, 824 34, 785 9,145 24,456 
Total, Canada, January, 1946................ 68, 196 56, 962 11, 234 57,383 13,377 24,698 


(1) In accordance with a new procedure, all claims pending, both in Local and Insurance Offices are shown as pending at 
the Insurance Offices. Previously only those awaiting adjudication at Insurance Offices were shown in this table. 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 


REASONS FOR NON-RETIREMENT() 





Month of 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement January, 

1946 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment................cccseeee neces 7,673 
Noticapableomand notravaillabletoniworkisek «Seen le ocedde i «oo nde veda nd sa Sbjct 156 
SOSS8 O1OLEACLGOG CO aa DOUT CUISDULG, .. ae ee gianna no Sitkanua aia asesntuci auc dticusrouatsth eee 29 
Refused offer to work and neglected opportunity to work............0 ccc ec cece eee eens 102 
Mischiar Led MOrmMISCON AUCH. 2) ace seas: SEAS PRE Ee ORs otaees iknes edhe, « ceemrneieys setae Rua saps 867 
Voluntarily leitemployment without jusb:causOas.. 4a ck -lfae scale « spots fee. Aafes sean ae » 3,827 
Othermreasons(1) Riess er Gi ak ah dy ee, Sees. ae Sh, os so Peden Se ERA Renn tans Sa G23 
PLS w eee Mek, ak 5 ticity aps, i et WR A teak a ci iagcic ola ft 1a ERROR om ots ON si to soae 


Month of 
January, 
1947 


7,692 
489 
15 
1,450 
684 
3,345 
1,474 


15, 149 


(2) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out 


tions; claimants being in class ‘‘O”’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 
(2) This table includes disallowances subsequent to the original adjudication. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, 


OF BENEFIT PAID, JANUARY, 1947 


Number Number 
Receiving | Commen- 


Number 


Cumulative 
Total for 
Current 
Fiscal Year 


38, 739 
2, 837 
8,335 
6,711 
3, 81l 

26, 108 
7,420 


93,961 


written direc- 


AMOUNT 


Amount 
of Benefit 
Paid 


Province Benefit jcing Benefit 

During During 

Month Month 

Prince adware island tits elas aire avers Nisa ttt ate. oda PMR oes 519 289 
INOV8SCOtia Boi. Be ihc se ektte ect Behe eile «AiR, © oes oistve cee vases Ractee «- sth. Sete ea ts 5, 769 2,628 
ING WRDTUDS Wick ny mae ame ene he ne ht ce wees Mame a wes ea. oeaee FROAT 1,146 
Quebeet. PPPs Meee Meee ee Chats lke kit ceeds bees s ode ee es 29,351 13, 783 
ONntSTIO US otek Oe BOM Rs oi Mans RA d a5 syst scabeeasarere cane Gate eaeee 27,907 15,347 
Manitoba nS 22a Prag a PO re ne re ae atin ng eke aril teenen Feenern t ean awit rg 6,373 3,278 
Saskatchewianwe «aah Bota). Ree cas sc eam ele hee Peme .' det eee 3,456 1,916 
SANT OL UG cents Bess eee Bec tice eke el edaete a euNs ee ake ahaha acc teva cic nein c te oe ABN cook 4,713 2,400 
Britishi@olumpae ewe wee Caen ie. Pee ee Sees Cee LN. Seloce pacts « 12,532 5,691 
PRGTAl, Qo amaAcy JAMUAIN ae LO47 © 5 08 ast cc cteAdece cits « 5 otlen elle « ds sahanus Solas 92, 837 46,478 
Notali Canada Wecember) G46 a.) oer ih dee ee cece eect 68, 825 28, 352 


‘otal, Canada, Januany.a1 946. .eis.cetee cteacwbasbdeh « stra civise’s\al « SERS 102,718 41,377 


260, 267 


2,022, 102 


1, 268, 847 
2,193,317 


97,614 

1, 236, 156 
1, 246, 674 
246, 251 
142, 084 
192,225 
554, 656 


4,006,529 
2,508, 116 
4,493, 252 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Onemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


HE Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion submits the following digest of sel- 
ected decisions in appeals heard by the 
Umpire under the Provisions of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, and its amend- 
ments. These cases are an extension of the 
series commenced in the April, 1945 number 
of the Lasour GazerTE and continued in each 
of the succeeding issues. They are selected on 
the basis of their possible precedent value for 
the determination of questions which may, 
from time to time, confront Insurance Officers 
and Courts of Referees. In addition, they pro- 
vide a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against™unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the Umpire 
on appeal. 
The selected decisions are being published 
in two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated 
CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU.-B. 72 
28 May, 1946 


Held that the provisions of the Act are, or 
ought to be known and ignorance thereof can 
no longer be accepted asa valid reason for 
non-compliance. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a widower, aged 69 years, was 
employed by a railway company for 33 years 
and retired from their services on July 9, 
1943. 

On December 10, 1945, he filed a claim for 
benefit stating that he had been under the 
impression that he could: not qualify for 
benefit because he had retired from employ- 
ment and that at the time of his retirement 
his employer did not advise him of his rights. 
It was just prior to his claiming benefit that 
he learned he could file a claim. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
on the ground that the claimant was unable 
to qualify unden the First Statutory Condition 
as no contributions had been made on his 
‘behalf within the two-year period immediately 
preceding the date on which he filed his claim. 
The claimant applied for an extension of the 
two-year period stating that he was incapa- 
citated from July 2, to October 2, 1943. His 
application was not approved by the Insurance 
Officer as the period of incapacity was more 
than two years prior to the date of his applica- 
tion for benefit. 


From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees and the Court, by a 
unanimous decision, disallowed the claim and 
refused the application for extension of the 
two-year period. 

The Chairman granted the claimant leave 
to appeal to the Umpire. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and he gave as his 
reasons: 

From the submissions made it is evident 
that the claimant on retiring from the com- 
pany did so with the intention of withdrawing 
from the labour market. It is incorrect to 
state—as a rule—that a person on becoming 
unemployed is immediately entitled to obtain 
benefit under -the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Before obtaining benefit, the claimant 
must satisfy the Commission that he has con- 
formed to the requirements of the Act. He 
must be capable of and available for employ- 
ment, if and when such is offered. 

In this case, had the claimant called at the 
local office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission when he retired from his work, 
there is no doubt that employment could have 
been offered him. 

The provisions of the Act are or ought to 
be known and ignorance thereof can no longer 
be accepted as a valid reason for non- 
compliance. 

CU.-B. 74 


28 May, 1946 


Held that it ts the duty of an employee to 
exhaust every reasonable means of having a 
grievance rectified before leaving his employ- 
ment, 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married man, aged 53 years, 
was employed as manager of a skating rink 
from November 20, 1944, to March 31, 1945, 
and from November 1, 1945, to December 5, 
1945. He became separated from his employ- 
ment on the latter date and filed claim for 
benefit which was disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer who disqualified the claimant for a 
period of six weeks on the grounds that he 
had left his employment without just cause. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which, by a majority 
decision, disallowed the claim. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire from 
the decision of the Court of Referees. 
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DECISION 


The Umpine’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 
It appears from the evidence that there was 
considerable disagreement between the claim- 
ant and the secretary of the company as a 


result of which the claimant resigned. The 


evidence further discloses that, as manager of 
the rink, the claimant was subject to the 
instructions and control of the secretary act- 
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ing on behalf of the directors. It is the duty 
of an employee to exhaust every reasonable 
means of having a grievance rectified before 
leaving his employment. In this case, there 
is nothing to show that the claimant appealed 
to the Board of Directors to see if an amicable 
adjustment of existing difficulties could be 
made. 

Under the circumstances ‘there is no reason 
to interfere with the decision of the Court 
of Referees. 


Consumers Co-operatives in United States, 1945 


ie HE year 1945 marked another high point 
in the consumers’ co-operative movement 
(in the United States) as regards membership, 
business, and value of goods produced,” ac- 
cording to a bulletin (No. 890) issued recently 
by the United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics. 

The retail distributive volume reached an 
estimated $657,500,000 and the local service 
business totalled $12,356,000. The distributive 
and service business of central co-opera- 
tives also increased to $186,600,000. Goods 
produced in co-operative factories of central 
federations during the year were valued at 
$60 577,789. 

Nearly 3,600 retail associations were affi- 
liated with regional wholesales at the end of 
1945, and 20 regional wholesales in turn were 
members of National Co-operatives, Inc., (the 
nation-wide purchasing and productive federa- 
tions). 

However, it was stated that operating reports 
indicated that “both local co-operatives and 
their central federations found 1945 conditions 
more difficult than those in any of the war 
years, and earnings were generally somewhat 
smaller than in 1944. “Earnings” made by the 
retail associations which were members of 
wholesale associations included also the refunds 
which they received on their patronage of the 
wholesale. For 1945 the wholesales (district 
and regional) made refunds amounting to 
$7,105,077.” While no generally inclusive 
survey of co-operatives was made by the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics in 1945, deduc- 
tions were based on an analysis of a represen- 
tative sample of some 1,500 associations. 

It was pointed out that among the store 
associations membership increased each year 
during the five-year period 1941-1945, the great- 
est rise occurring in 1944, when practically all 
of the reporting associations took in new mem- 
bers for an average increase of 25-6 per cent. 
’ The petroleum associations also showed mem- 
bership gains each year, but these were at a 


decreasing rate since 1943. About 86 per cent 
of the petroleum associations reported in- 
creases-in their volume of business in 1945, as 
compared with slightly under 73 per cent of the 
stores. Nearly four-fifths of the gasoline 
stations, but not quite half of the stores had 
increased earnings that year, as compared with 
1944. 


Insurance Companies Report Progress 


Data from a few insurance associations were 
included in the report, and indicate “continued 
progress.” For example, the Indiana and Farm 
Bureau Insurance Co., had premium income 
amounting to $1,317,500 ($1,114,700 in 1944) 
and total assets of $1,822,000. The Farm 
Bureau Mutual insurance companies of Ohio, 
writing automobile, fire, and life insurance 
“had a very successful year.” The five com- 
panies operating under the so-called unified in- 
surance plan in Minnesota and Wisconsin in- 
creased their assets from $1,473,600 at the end 
of 1944 to $2,004,325 in 1945. More than 700,- 
000 policies were in force in 1945. In Neb- 
raska, the Farmers’ Union Insurance Co. 
(writing fire, windstorm, hail and automobile 
insurance) reported insurance in force, on prop- 
erty, amounting to $73,800,000, in 1945. 


Wholesale Associations 


Notwithstanding that small decreases occur- 
red in the membership of six wholesale asso- 
ciations there was a combined increase of 7°4 
per cent, largely as a result of substantial 
numbers of new members added by five 
regionals. It was pointed out that certain of 
the regional wholesales which appeared to be 
making little or no progress in adding new 
members, operate in one State only and, as the 
local associations each cover an entire county, 
the number of such locals was restricted to 
the number of counties in those States. 

It was stated that for the second successive 
year, all the reporting co-operative wholesales 
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had an increase in their distributive business. 
For the national wholesale the increase 
recorded was 2:7 per cent; for the regional 
wholesales 19-0 per cent; and for the district 
associations 6-4 per cent. For 1944, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 60-5, 17:9 and 22:5 
per cent. 
Co-operative Production 


Of the total co-operative production of over 
$60,500,000, °70-2 per cent came from the: pro- 
ductive departments of the regional whole- 
sales and 25-4 per cent from productive fed- 
erations owned jointly by varying numbers of 
regional wholesales. Goods produced by na- 
tional co-operatives and by district wholesales 
accounted for 3-1 and 1:3 per cent of the 
total, respectively. 


It was asserted that “although the wholesales 
have generally found production a profitable 
field, in 1945 some of the productive federa- 
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tions sustained heavy losses. Of 11 federa- 
tions reporting, seven had combined earnings 
of $259,556. However, because of the losses of 
the other four, amounting to $461,670, the whole 
productive-federation group showed a net loss 
of $202,114. Earnings, for the federations that 
had such, amounted to 3:1 per cent on the 
total business; for those ‘in the red’ losses were 
at the rate of 6-5 per cent.” The total assets 
of the 11 associations that reported on their 
capitalization amounted to $13,640,953, or $1,- 
240,088 per association. 


Employment and Wages Central Co-operatives 


Fifty-one central federations reported a total 
of 5,185 employees. These were paid a total 
of $11,189,286 in 1945, or an average of $2,160, 
based upon associations that reported both the 
number of their employees and the amount 
paid in wages. The average for 1944, was 
$2,064. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 





Introduction 


HE lull in seasonal activity continued 
during January. Indications, however, 
pointed to a sharp upswing in industrial 
activity and employment during the spring. 
Preparations for capacity production were 
scheduled in almost all plants. 

The most severe weather conditions experi- 
enced in many years hampered primary 
industry, construction, and transportation. In 
manufacturing, activity continued to be 
crippled by the acute shortage of materials. 
In some areas, the situation was further 
aggravated by cut-backs in electric power 
supply. Lay-offs during the inventory-taking 
period continued into the first few weeks of 
the new year. In addition, labour unrest in 
the fishing and mining industries increased the 
level of unemployment during January. 

The National Employment Service reported 
a steady accumulation of persons seeking 
employment. The heaviest burden occurred 
at the beginning of the month followed by a 
gradual falling off during the remainder of 
the period. Positions on file at employment 
offices were steadily depleted. At January 30, 
1947, the number unplaced stood at 196,000 
with available jobs numbering 74,000. One 
year previous the recorded unemployment was 
considerably greater. The number of persons 
making claim for unemployment insurance 
showed a similar gain over the month and 
during the last six days of January, 1947, 
rose to 103,995. 

Employment in firms reporting 15 or more 
employees dropped by 2:3 per cent during 
December, which, although greater than the 
comparative wartime decline was less severe 
than in pre-war years. The index of employ- 
ment (June 1, 1941=100) dropped from 121-4 
at December 1 to 118-8 one month later. At 
January 1, 1947, employment totalled 1,860,000. 

The upward trend in average hourly earnings 
of hourly-rated wage earners in manufacturing 
continued during December. Earnings rose 
from 74-5 cents at the beginning of December 
to 76-2 cents one month later. At the same 
time, the average hours worked indicated the 
sharp recession which is customary at this 
time of year, falling from 43-2 at the 
beginning of December to 38:1 at January 1, 
1947. 4 


The Maritime region reported that seasonal 
unemployment had reached a high level. In 
addition, industrial unrest in the fishing and 
mining industries increased the general inac- 
tivity during January. Production of coal in 
Cape Breton had been renewed following the 
temporary return of workers to the mines. 
The labour dispute between deep-sea fisher- 
men and their employers contained and was 
seriously affecting employment in fish pro- 
cessing plants. The flow of grain through 
Halifax had been markedly reduced but 
employment was maintained due to the heavy 
volume of freight shipments. The demand 
for woods labour declined gradually during 
the month. Cutting operations were expected 
to continue for the next three or four weeks. 
Material shortages were hindering construction 
but a steadier flow of supplies was expected 
to be available by spring. A recent contract 
with Britain for eggs provided poultry farmers 
with a guaranteed export market for the next 
two years. 


In the Quebec region inclement weather 
conditions and the normal seasonal decline in 
activity resulted in a jump in unemployment. 
The long-run employment outlook, however, 
was extremely promising. An unprecedented 
boom in construction was expected as soon 
as weather conditions permitted. Logging was 
again in full swing following. the holiday 
shut-down. An early January thaw prolonged 
the cutting season for a month. The strike 
at Noranda mines halted recruiting of workers 
during January; a settlement has since been 
reached which should stimulate placements. 
General manufacturing activity was on the 
upswing although hindered in the south- 
eastern section by the scarcity of power. 
Preparations for heavy production were under- 
way with new plant and plant extensions 
being built in all industrial areas. The 
shortage of women workers continued, especi- 
ally in the textile and electrical apparatus 
industries. 


The Ontario region reported that material 
shortages were responsible for much of the 
decline in manufacturing employment. Supply 
shortages affected production in the iron and 
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Nore:—Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 


Series 


Civilian Non-Institutional Population—(2)... 
Civilian Labour Force—(!)..................06. 
tert 


Employment— 

1 darcyes Fonicsx6 (OB) ty aE ene eA Sirti cree A PIR 
Index (June 1, 1941=100) (2)................. 
PLO ELEC) oo roves cece ay cad Tales kas ate 's tee oicde ine at 

DEN RG a 0 6S A a ea 

Fomialen(2)y ... Bits. Sevaaalic ds dat oes 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S..............- 
Vacancies Notified 42) 2240.4 047. 005/22. 0 
Applications for Employment (3)............ 
GCLCENUIG (Sle eis, als, estartneese + 6c gM ats, sis see a eer 
PlacementstG) Mi Go. eM RE eh, 
Engagements without referrals by N.E.S. (3) 


Unemployment— 
Unemployed! Q)snaniedeorael .\ .wabiy.. ahead 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— 
FROUALER,. AE, So me SE Sa Aaah 2 


Unemployment Insurance Claims (#)........ 
Unemployment in Trade Unions......... q, 


Earnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
OATS TOO): (Ole ee ne Warr ote tS are ote eves 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings.............. $ 
Average Hourly Earnings...............-. ¢ 
Average Hours Worked per Week............ 


Industrial Production— 
Indexs(1935=89=100). (O) scanners ee eee ss 


(t) Not available. 














1946 1945 
1947 1946 
January December | November | January December | November 
(Tt) (T) 8, 866, 600 (ft) (T) 8,330,000 
(1) (t)_ 4, 848, 000 (ft) (Tt) 4,538, 000 
(T) (Tt) 4,733, 000 (f) (7) 4,366,000 
118-8 121-4 119-6 110-0 113-4 112-0 
1, 860, 490 1, 899,008 1, 862, 451 1, 717, 888 1,768, 635 1,750,215 
1,451, 622 1,479, 406 1, 455, 667 (tT) (f) (T) 
408, 868 419, 602 406, 784 (}) ) (T) 
89, 860* 107, 875 133, 163 80, 088 95,294 129, 365 
29,319 25, 212 38, 285 28,579 27,290 41,016 
40, 533 31,516 40,606 Vedas... eres eee 41,518 60,496 
22, 878 List OS 28,382 19,744 21,646 36, 907 
14, 084 11, 920 17,591 12, 940 17, 468 28, 130 
18,281 16,363 25, 856 15,385 13,324 20,021 
(ft) (7) 115,000 (ft) (ft) 167,000 
164, 177* 146, 819 134, 269 185, 954 179, 711 156, 425 
135, 956* 115,108 102,676 151,618 141,673 120, 323 
Beye lee ay Lm! 31,593 34,336 38, 038 36, 102 
84,374 63, 760 57,036 133,386 85, 205 61,565 
(1-5) ( (T) (3-0) (1) (T) 
150-5 159-5 154-6 128-1 139-3 139-2 
32-77 34-00 33-42 380-02 31-74 32-03 
76-2 74-5 72-7 67-9 67-0 67-6 
38-1 43-2 42-4 38-1 44-8 44.9 
187-5 180-2 180-2 193-9 194-5 197-7 


(1) Estimates based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
All figures represent persons 14 years of age and over. 


(2) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. 





(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 
(4) Number of persons signing the Live Unemployment Register during the last working day of the preceding month. 


(5) Average houry earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 


(8) During the month. 


(*) For more recent figures, see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 


Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 
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steel, woodworking, leather goods, electric 
apparatus and textile industries. As soon as 
the supply situation improves, however, exist- 
ing plants and new plants were expected to 
compete sharply for skilled labour. Moulders, 
tool and die makers, pattern makers and 
skilled lathe operators were already difficult 
to obtain. Off-season construction employ- 
ment remained high during January. Building 
contractors were preparing for a record year 
and some were retaining their skilled men in 
expectation of a heavy spring demand for 
tradesmen. Demand was sustained for pulp- 
wood cutters to cover the heavy labour 
turnover among bushworkers; logging needs 
reported a decline. It appeared that the main 
problem for Ontario in the coming months 
would be to find enough workers to meet 
employment needs. 

In the Prairie region seasonal unemploy- 
ment steadily gained. Labour demand in 
agriculture was at its lowest ebb. Logging 
employment had acquired a full complement 
of labour; hauling was underway in most 
areas. Heavy snowfalls and severe weather 
conditions caused lay-offs in construction and 
transportation. Hog and cattle shipments also 
declined because of the weather conditions, 
resulting in increased lay-offs in packing 
houses. The grain traffic was hampered by 
the shortage of box cars. Paper mills were 
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operating at capacity, on a 24-hour basis. 
Labour demand in the mining industry was 
limited to skilled men; unskilled labour needs 
was expected to increase when developmental 
projects are undertaken in the spring. All 
exterlor construction work was curtailed by 
the adverse weather conditions. Interior 
finishing has been partially suspended because 
of supply difficulties. 

The Pacific region reported an inactive 
labour market. Available employment oppor- 
tunities were scarce and no improvement was 
expected until the middle of March. Severe 
weather held up logging activity in the first 
half of January, but expansion was expected 
with the approach of spring. The shortage 
of skilled miners prevented the hiring of a 
large quantity of unskilled labour. Supply 
shortages and uncertain market conditions 
affected the demand for labour in most manu- 
facturing plants. Structural steel was being 
imported from California to ease the shortages 
caused by the prolonged steel strike. The 
severe weather conditions brought construction 
activity to a standstill. It was apparent, 
however, that there would be a serious short- 
age of skilled tradesmen in this industry in 
a few months, as the volume of new business 
was increasing at a more rapid rate than 
contracts were being completed. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of January, 1947 


pees employment generally at the 

beginning of January in the experience 
of the years since 1920 has invariably shown 
a contraction, due to several factors, notably 
curtailment of outdoor work, shutdowns 
during the holiday season and for inventory 
purposes, absenteeism, etc. The recession in 
activity at January 1, 1947, resulted in the 
release of 44618 men and women from 
recorded employment. The decline of 2-3 
per cent was substantial, but was nevertheless 
rather smaller than that at January 1, 1946, 
being also below the average at January 1 
in the last 26 years. On the other hand, the 
curtailment exceeded that indicated at the 
beginning of January in several of the war 
years. 

The 17,084 establishments in the eight 
leading industries furnishing information to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
January 1 reported a staff of 1,860,490, as 
compared with 1,905,108 at December 1. The 
crude index number’ of employment, 
(1926=100), declined from 185-7 in the pre- 
ceding survey, to 181-4 at the date under 
review, aS compared with 168-2 at January 1, 
1946. Since the shrinkage was less than 


normal in extent, the seasonally-adjusted 
index showed a gain, rising from 181:3 at 
December 1, to 188-5 at the beginning of 
January. 

The latest decrease in employment was 
accompanied by a relatively larger falling-off 
in the indicated salaries and wages, in which 
the loss was not so great as that noted 12 
months earlier. The reports received indicate 
that growing numbers of establishments pay 
their employees for the year-end holidays, 
while the fact that Christmas in 1946 fell 
in mid-week may have resulted in less 
absenteeism than in years when the holidays 
fall nearer to the week-end. Nevertheless, the 
very general observance of Boxing Day as a 
holiday in addition to Christmas Day, the 
loss of working time occasioned by increased 
absenteeism and lessened overtime work, 
together with the declines due to lowered 
employment, brought about a reduction of 
6-1 per cent in the disbursements made on 
or about January 1, for services rendered in 
the week preceding. A year earlier, the loss. 
had amounted to 8-5 per cent. 

Logging, communications, retail trade and 
steam railway operation showed moderately- 
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heightened employment at January 1, when 
the improvement was largely of a seasonal 
character. Manufacturing, mining, local and 
water transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and services, on the other hand, 
showed contractions which were also seasonal. 
The largest reductions were those of 18,582 
persons in manufacturing, and 21,531 in con- 
struction as a whole, in both of which the 
percentage losses were below-normal for the 
time of year. Within thé manufacturing 
division, the movement was favourable in 
rubber, tobacco, electrical apparatus and non- 
ferrous metal factories. In all other classes, 
there were general reductions, the most note- 
worthy were in food, textile and iron and 
steel plants. 
Payrolls 


The sum of $60,730,030 was distributed at 
January 1 in weekly salaries and wages by 
the 17,084 reporting employers in the eight 
leading industries; this total was lower by 6:1 
per cent than that of $64,683,551 disbursed at 
the first of December. As already stated, the 
falling-off was not so large as that of 8-5 per 
cent indicated at January 1, 1946, when the 
festivals had fallen closer to the week-end. 
The per capita weekly earnings declined from 
$33.95 at December 1, to $32.64 at the first of 
January, or by $1.31; the loss of $1.71 which 
had been shown at January 1, 1946, had 
lowered the average in the eight leading 
industries to $29.92. In earlier years of the 


record, the means were as follows:—1945, 
$30.10; 1944, $29.69; 1948, $27.92 and 1942, 
$26.13. 


Including the data received from financial 
institutions, the number of persons in 
recorded employment at January 1, was 
1,938,068, as compared with 1,982,752 at the 
beginning of December. The amounts 
received in weekly payrolls by these 
employees were given as $63,503,601 paid on 
or about January 1, and $67,450,334 paid on 
or about December 1. The general per 
capita figure for the nine major industries, 
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including finance, was $32.77, as compared 
with $34.02 at the beginning of December, 
and $30.09 at January 1, 1946. 


Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the 20 leading industrial cities, 
and gives comparisons as at December 1 and 
January 1, 1946. Table I contains a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment, payrolls and 
average weekly earnings from 1944. 


The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926=100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. The table shows 
that in the period for which data are avail- 
able, there has been an increase of 18-8 per 
cent in the number of persons in recorded 
employment in the eight leading industrial 
groups, while the aggregate weekly earnings 
of these employees are higher by 50-2 per 
cent. Including finance, the gain in employ- 
ment from June 1, 1941, to January 1, 1947, 
amounted to 19-2 per cent, and that in 
payrolls, to 50:5 per cent. The reasons 
previously given for the much greater rise in 
payrolls than in employment may again be 
stated:—(1) the concentration of workers still 
indicated in the generally higher-paid heavy 
manufacturing industries, in spite of the 
curtailment which preceded and followed the 
termination of the war; (2) the payment of 
cost-of-living allowances to the majority of 
workers; the rates at which these allowances 
were calculated were increased on more than 
one occasion before their incorporation in the 
basic wage-rates as from February 15, 1944; 
(3) the pregressive up-grading of employees 
as they gained experience in their work; and 
(4) the granting of higher wage rates in many 
industries and establishments and (5) reduc- 


TABLE IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Hight Leading Industries 





Index Numbers of 


Date ; 
Employ- | Aggregate sa aa 

ment Payrolls E Meee 

June.ths 194L Ore a 100-0 100-0 100-0 
dB Ys Ce Ie Ma 8 7 Cs A gaa 121-6 152-1 127-1 
Gere ALOSG ts A. acs 113-4 139-5 125-3 
Deeg S46 cata tesa 121-6 159-9 134-5 
Jae OAT one. hoe ee 118-8 150-2 129-3 





Manufacturing 
LE o Index Numbers of oper 
apita . Capita 
Weekly Employ- | Aggregate Per ‘Ceoin Weekly 
Earnings ment Payrolls ER atic Earnings 
$25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25-57 
32-19 131-0 168-0 130-4 33-35 
31-63 109-6 136-7 126-9 32-44 
33-95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34-54 
32-64 113-5 141-8 127-0 32-48 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at January 1, 1947, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Average Weekly 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at January 1, 1947, December. 1, 
1946, with Comparative Figures for January. 1, 1946, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.e. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Index Numbers of 


Number |Aggregate| Per Capita Weekly (———_  @ —@————@—__________ 






































Geographical and of Em- | Weekly Earnings at Employment Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit ployees | Payrolls Payrolls 
Reported at ae — —$_____—__—_—. 
at van. Iigedan. I Jan. Dec. | Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1947 1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1946) 1, 1947] 1, 1946 | 1, 1946 | 1, 1947] 1, 1946] 1, 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces..... 135,563! 3,893,252} 28-72) 30-83) 29-04) 115-1) 121-1) 111-2) 150-8) 170-2} 147-7 

Prince Edward Island. 2,697 75,046} 27-83; 29-98] 26-35} 122-2 128-6 112-4) 155-2 176-0} 140-0 

Nova Scotia.....:.5./. 76,009} 2,039,853) 26-84) 31-31] 28-95 107-2 115-1 104-9} 127-1 159-1 134-6 

New Brunswick....... 56,857! 1,778,353} 31-28) 30-19} 29-30 127-7 130-6 121-6 191-6 189-2} 170-8 
Quebec): once 58. 5.58s- 566, 291/17, 611,434, 31-43) 32-63) 28-72) 118-8) 122-5} 109-2} 155-6) 166-6) 130-5 
Ontarione.cas,- cs 5. oss. 776, 139)/25,892,458} 33-33, 34-71) 29-96) 115-6) 116-3) 106-8) 141-9} 149-1] 117-7 
Prairie Provinces....... 218,016) 7,427,145, 34-07) 34-84) 381-71) 123-3) 128-4) 117-4) 158-7) 169-6) 140-7 

NMommtG Ware... tone eens 99,697) 3,367,795} 33-78] 34-77] 31-18 121-0; 126-5) 116-1 154-0} 165-6 136-3 

Saskatchewan......... 41,965} 1,439,051 384-29} 34-03) 31-60) 116-7 125-8 112-6 154-3 165-0} 136-9 

DOr Ga, ete eae «anon ss 76,348} 2,620,299} 34-32) 35-40) 32-49 130-4} 132-4) 121-9 167-9) 175-9) 148-7 
British Columbia....... 170,487) 5,925,741; 34-76) 36-27) 32-10) 133-7) 136-8) 121-3) 168-8) 174-4) 137-3 

CANADA........ 1,860, 490/60,730,030| 32-64) 33-95) 29-92) 118-8) 121-6) 110-2) 150-2) 159-9} 127-6 

(b) Crrtes 

MOntRCaer ert nna vere. 273,627| 8,564,892} 31-30} 33-52) 28-81 123"51" "126-1 112-5 150) 7 164-8) 126-6 
Ouebeci City, ee 25,164] 702,914) 27-93} 29-31 25-62) 103-4 106-3 102-0) 1387-5) 148-3 124-6 
IROFOMUOR MO yc heer ee 247,921) 8,228,965} 33-19) 34-39) 30-58 121-1 122-1 112-9 149-6} 156-2 128-4 
Ota ater ee 24, 543 711,759} 29-00} 29-65) 26-46 122-41 122-0} 112-0) 153-8 156-6 128-1 
Flam ihtOi.: oc teas cee es 57, 797| 1,927,458] 33-385} 35-04] 29-82) 108-0} 108-8} 104-4) 131-3 139-0 113-0 
Wimdlsoive.. tee renee ote 32,900} 1,319,188} 40-10} 40-71 34°17 103-7 106-3 78-9 110-2 114-6 71-4 
Waranipetissoeectci- asst) coe 65,557} 1,999,894) 30-51] 381-70} 28-16 126-3 132<5\e 120-17 151-3 164-8} 133-4 
Waneouver.... oes: 78,402} 2,594,020) 33-09} 34-48] 30-40} 150-3 152-5) 139-2 187-3 198-5} 160-2 
EIGITAe ash oteaat aoe 22,700) 631,418} 27-82) 29-12) 26-22 128-9 134-7) 1386-9) 156-6) 171-4; 157-9 
Saint Joos, tense ei 14,156} 422,428) 29-84) 29-64) 26-84 134-0} . 129-3 125-0} 185-2 Bf -D\ ed boss 
Sherbrooke oa nt ss: 9,750)" 247, 517| 25-39)" ~ 28-73) "22-73 108-0) 111-7 102-6; 181-8} 154-2! 111-0 
Three Rivers............ 9,674| 302,413} 31-26) 32-31} 28-61 116-9 124-1 98-2 141-4 155-2} 108-7 
Kitchener-Waterloo..... 19,207} 564,846] 29-41); 32-89) 26-00 128-4 129-4) 116-9 165-8 187-0} 183-5 
KOMMON waccaeeea te etn «6 24,196} 729,648} 30-16) 31-95) 28-20 135-5) 1388-4; 118-2) 159-9 173-1 131-8 
Fort William-Port Arthur 10,201} 359,540) 35-25) 36-20) 32-838 72-3 76-9 74-1 95-2} 104-0 90-9 
ENG piia), Ors tee a ts 10,644, 311,519) 29-27; 30-17) 27-95) 117-0) 126-5) 113-4 148-2 165-2 138-2 
Sas KAtOOUs ets tees 7,106} 215,013) 30-26) 30-82); 27-29 142-5; 150-5} 136-0} 195-7} 210-5) 168-5 
Calgary. ..2h. eee 19,670} 625,570} 31-80) 32-65) 31-00) 124-3 126-6} 116-4) 156-7 162-2} 138-0 
dsc haaVova\eon Pony eC ee 19,368] 588,324) 30-12) 31-47) 28-81 140-5) 146-8 134-0} 173-7 189-6) 158-3 
VACEOLIgnaccano cote t ce kee 13,344} 422,683) °31-68| 32-84; 27-98) 154-9 156-0 145-3 195-7} 204-3! 162-0 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing ........... 1,002, 850/32,571,257| 32-48} 34-54) 29-49} 113-5) 115-6 107-1 141-8} 158-6} 121-2 

Durable Goods!....... 461, 831]15, 925,989} 34-48] 37-15} 31-30} 108-8} 109-2 101-9} 183-0) 143-9 113-3 

Non-Durable Goods... 517, 363/15, 714,616} 380-37) 32-07) 27-57 117-9 121-6} 112-0) 151-6} 165-2} 130-1 

Electric Light and 

OWL coer tee 23,656)" °*930; 652|'" 39-34) ~ 39°15] 37-07] 118-9 121-4; 109-5) 146-6; 147-7) 125-7 
ogame ee wast. skein . 110, 647} 3,548,191; 32-07} 29-60} 27-37) 231-0} 223-6] 217-6) 372-1) 332-3) 299-4 

A TeD tT ae Pa RES EER Fe 72,380) 2,564,570} 35-43) 40-12} 36-59 86-9 90-2 84-1 96-6 113-6 97°7 
Communications......... 41,695} 1,402, 905 33°65 33°25 32-53 159-8 159-2 130-8 196-9 193-8 156°3 
‘Transportation : 2.5 2834.1 169,381] 7,294,019} 43-06) 42-88] 39-01 133-6} | 187-4 126-7} 175-8) 180-3) 151-2 
Construction and Main- 

WONANCOME .cctee ssice hoes 166, 248] 5,126,349} 30-84} 32-77} 28-98 92-9} 104-9 77-5| 124-7) 149-7 97-8 
Senpacess sec. eee re 57,533] 1,276,389} 22-19] 22-56 19-80 129-9 131-7) 121-3 178-4) 183-9} 148-3 
f eT eceuenstslstaay ders Saray 239,756] 6,946,350} 28-97; 28-77) 26-74) 1385-4) 135-2} 128-5) 166-5) 165-1 140-2 
ag dpcins 1,860, 490/60,730,030| 32-64) 33-95) 29-92] 118-8} 121-6) 110-2) 150-2) 159-9) 127-6 

ndustries............ eS | LP Sra Fs Pa a ee ke ESSA a SE PS SPELT E07 Sk Es | 

BHDaNGOr ene tee eee 77,578) 2,773, 571 85-75} 35-63] 34-14) 128-6 128-7 116-7} 159-1 158-7} 188-2 
Total—Nine Leading 

Industries.......... 1,938,068/63,503,601; 32-77} 34-02) 30-09) 119-2) 121-9) 110-4) 150-5) 159-9} 128-1 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing industries. 


instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














a 
RO 

— < Sq so) i 

2 aS Sav oo _ B 

Bivijeeein Me at) Fen Ae 

O patho) ig Styne ob 7,00 
Jan Medes iss ccetece 102 94) 6490-Oebe rtet eee veer 
Janwie 1082 nukt. 2. 156. |i fee tek la Pe a, 
Jeiht, TossKe Ee MOSTPP BOGE! Fe) ee, 
Jee latOG4 ne nent BOs Calis 97 40ul cents deere be tatemnenes ae 
Jag. 1906... 4s: Od A tae OOUOE rue. ake Tan eS 
Jan’ 1, 1986..°. i: ES I flan 1 ob Mas Bice) Aa Ut OU eke 
Janek 0087: Bout. LOSSa. 10S. Po, ale: vee bel, eae 
Jastit, 1988. 6.%... 2: 113-4 | 21115-8-10) 73-2: | 418-35) 115-8 
Jerk 1980. Le: 108-1 | 109-2] 92-2] 121-0] 95-8 
Jaustr, 1040404 «013 116-2] 118-9| 984-3] 126-6] 111-6 
Fah 1041! . Oe: 134-9-1< 130-0: 18119<7 (837-80) 0421 <0 
Pant 404d. se, ee 165-8 | 183-9 | 118-9 | 204-5] 162-2 
Tauitt, 1948002 .. 2: 183-7 | 180-0 | 112-0] 194-5 | 166-1 
ate) ele 185-7 | 186-3 | 128-0 | 196-9] 176-4 
Fanci, 194504. . oe 180-4 | 182-5 | 123-2 | 187-9] 179-3 
Fan, 1, 1046 0 ee 168-2 | 169-5 | 120-4] 176-2] 164-1 
Janih: 1947-208 181-4:| 175-4 |° 130-9] -180-0"] 172-3 


Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Jan. 1, 1947.. 


100-0 7-3 0-1 4-1 3-1 


a 
ghee one el ween ee 
Q 3 ae = Ad ® on 
3 = as S a c= aie 
ce e) C4 Ay = a < AO 
OOF 0021 | SRG STN a eas 94-1 
86-3 93-8 a OREN Nal ites Oi birt Re 80-6 
77-8 78-8 Shikari Vtech. BEY sce 5 69-7 
86-3 91-2 AL 3 | IDEARC RR 18 a SAU IC NT SA 80-4 
91-3 98-0 ODP Ve. WAN LEY alee tants 88-8 
95-5 | 102-7 TO Dt ene ee I RAL, 92-4 
104-0 | 107-5 yA Haiti R66 Rs A Ree. 95-4 
119-7 | 117-5 96-2 92-4 97-8 | 100-8 97-8 
114-9 | 108-8 97-1 91-8 99-2 | 103-8 98-0 
120-7 | 120-9 | 103-3 96-9 | 103-3 | 113-2 97-6 
139-6 | 141-1} 116-2] 113-0] 113-4 | 123-1 116-0 
175-0 | 172-7} 181-4] 127-2] 119-6 | 145-7 142-6 
198-7 | 187-5 | 140-6] 137-6 | 131-5 | 151-3 185-2 
201-3 | 185-4 | 149-5 | 141-6 | 187-5 | 169-7 190-2 
191-1 | 184-2 | 149-2] 145-0 | 141-1] 160-9 173-9 
171-8 | 172-2 | 150-6] 144-8] 143-4] 164-0 163-7 
186-8 | 186-5 | 158-2] 150-9] 148-7] 175-4 180-3 
30-1 41-7 11-7 5-4 2-2 4-1 9-2 





Nors:—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


tions in the numbers 
women workers. 

An analysis of the figures discloses the fact 
that in spite of the holiday losses at the 
date under review, and the lessening in the 
production of munitions since the end of 
hostilities, the level of employment in manu- 
facturing at January 1, 1947, was 13:5 per cent 
above that indicated at June 1, 1941, while 
that of payrolls was higher by 41-8 per cent. 
In the non-manufacturing divisions taken as 
a unit, the gain in the period in which the 
monthly statistics of payrolls have been 
collected amounted to 25:6 per cent in the 
case of the employment, and to 61:2 per cent 
in the case of the salaries and wages. The 
relatively greater increase in activity in the 
non-manufacturing industries than in manu- 
facturing recently indicated is in contrast with 
the situation existing during the war. 

In the last 67 months, the weekly earnings 
of the typical individual engaged in factory 
work have increased by 27 per cent, while the 
per capita figure in the non-manufacturing 
industries taken as a unit has risen by 31:7 
per cent. The general advance in the nine 
leading industries has amounted to 28-6 per 
cent. 


and proportions of 


In regard to the marked variation shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 
that the sex distribution of such persons is 


an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or 
overtime may also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used; the degree of skill 
generally required of workers in different 
industries is obviously an _ exceedingly 
important factor. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment 


Important declines in employment for both 
men and women workers were reported at 
January 1 as compared with December 1. 
The decrease among the former amounted, 
in the eight leading industries, to approxi- 
mately 32,500, or 2:2 per cent; and that among 
women, to 12,100, or 2-9 per cent. The 
general reduction was 2-3 per cent. 

In the nine leading industries, the loss was 
given as 44,684 persons, of whom about 12,220 
were women, the decline being 2-7 per cent. 
The 32,464 men laid off constituted 2-1 per 
cent of the number reported at December 1. 
The proportion of women workers was then 
231 per 1,000 employees, as compared with 
230 per 1,000 at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


1Relative Jan. 1 Dec. 1 

Industries Weight 1947 1946 
Manufacturing %. . 37S), eat. 53-9 190,7 194-2 
Animal products—edible................00.. 2°5 230-7 248-4 
Farand: proauctgrn. rin. cfs cek «cist ks. 0-2 150-7 169-8 
Leather and products)... 0. ....00 cee s sees. 1-7 155-0 159-8 
Boots and shoes fCsk se eydbee css boc ane 1-1 144-4 147-3 
uber products 2... Gere ee ee 3°9 132-1 134-2 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 2-1 108-1 110°3 
HSUTDIEUTGR ree CES meta. MeN ees Met 0-8 164-4 164-4 
Other lumber products.................. 1-0 191-2 195-0 
Musicaliinstruments 4. .24¢5c000cesnoel ccc. 0-1 39°8 39-4 
Plant products—edible.....:........0.000... 3°2 178-1 194-5 
Pulp and paper products eno. sh. . dace eee. 5-6 164-1 167-0 
Pe me RnON ers. 2.0 ies eei ee oie ck 2-4 145-5 149-0 
RADCTADLOGUCESs > Pee sane volernece uneeee, 1-1 248-2 252-7 
2-1 160-2 161-8 
1-3 189-8 188-7 
7-7 165-4 169-5 
2-9 172-4 173-4 
1-1 107-1 107-3 
0-8 194-2 200-1 
0-8 740-3 730-1 
1-3 158-5 162-0 
Garments and personal furnishings. ..... 2-7 161-7 168-9 
Other textile products..............00.. 0-8 165-6 170-7 
HS SCTE ele aR ig cate ie i. Seapoariep th Rae inal 0-6 139-9 136-2 
Beverages 26.7 ee a, 0-9 304-2 306-7 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 2-3 328-1 331-2 
Clay, glass and stone products.............. 1-1 17 h=9 173-0 
Electric light and power............e0..000. 1:3 178-2 182-0 
Electrical apparatus. . oss... 000600 s000+00%00 2-6 323-2 317-0 
Tron’and' steel products: .. 220.80.) 14-8 205-0 206-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products....... 2-0 260-0 259-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........ 1-5 253-2 249-7 
Agricultural implements................ 0-7 170-1 170-8 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............. 5-6 165-7 166-0 
Automobiles and parts.............. 2-0 249-2 253-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 1-2 451-4 474-4 
Heating/appliances.<.o2ce8... so 08 be cs aeke. 0-3 196-3 203-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)... 0-5 187-5 185-9 
Foundry and machine shop products 0-5 217-0 221-8 
ther iron and steel products........... 2-5 218-9 221-4 
Non-ferrous metal products................. 2-4 307-8 304-1 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 0-8 204-9 206-7 
Miseollancows..if atts . B28 eh OK 0-9 295-2 299-0 
POCGINETY. SEO STE IO RE, BS, 5-9 365-7 353-9 
DUTT VS cg i corre rash Sol tala, Cak 3:9 153-9 159-8 
Goal) its. asedlewecveds . oes.u donates Funes. 1-3 89-1 97-2 
DI OLMIIC OVOR era eee eons ss « Rey oe Pe 1-9 274-1 272-0 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 0-7 191-3 202-7 
Communications. .....................00.0000e 2-2 155-3 154-7 
phelecraDhiswe jer. « cucransiraac. wire a tae ae 0-4 135-3 137-0 
OIOPHONGS TAG warts aoc ee Lysis. 159-3 158-6 
TE EABIS Ol CROROE 5 00125 Ss a8 04 ds Pk Oko RR 9-1 132-0 135-8 
Street railway cartage and storage.......... 3-1 218-8 222-0 
SCAT All Wave Tee ee ee Ce a ee 4-8 112-8 111-7 
Shipping and stevedoring................... 1-2 99-1 121-3 
Construction and Maintenance............... 9-6 129-1 145-8 
Uline MAE MOL LR Ree oi) 3-9 158-7 171-3 
TES GAR A Sk ee het nee ceed | 3-2 147-5 181-4 
AML WASEE cme con hie tre cre ee tee 1-9 80-8 85-7 
RICO Se 8k oa Sis, 56 Mica eno beh eee: 3-1 RR0°8 226-8 
Hotels and restaurants. =.0... 06. s. cole. 2-1 225-1 227-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................. 1-0 221-1 227-4 
fog Caspmmine pct-a ty seein pills ero ral esi Space wt Areata 12-9 212-3 212-0 
Retarlae yee, RRSP et ee EE tate: 7: 9-6 224-6 224-1 
NWDOLER Se etn io Meee hee Bul a et 4. 3:3 183-7 183-8 
Kight Leading Industries..................... 160-0 181-4 185-7 
LL Late pa ager, etn segs, Le tbl clyetperemmetae ie helene Patil iach AN aL 149-3 149-4 
Banks and trust companies:....20.0.0. 00.0. [h besos ewan 149-9 150-0 
Brokerage.and stack market.\...tie< cidnne shitticnmaaatiaet 248-6 241-7 
RUNOCAOCE tas hee toe, eee 142-4 143-0 
Nine Leading Industries..................0.0. |e cce cee eeees 179-8 184-0 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Reductions in the number of men-~ were 
shown in manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion and construction, with smaller losses jn 
services. Employment for women was 
lowered in manufacturing and services and 
also in certain other industries. 

Information is not available for January 1 
of any earlier year. The general trend in 
the employment of women between December 
1 and January 1 is undoubtedly retrogressive, 
as is that in the employment of men. 
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As previously stated, the employment of 
women had reached its highest point at 
October 1, 1944, when such workers made up 
261 per 1,000 persons reported in the eight 
leading industries, and 271 per 1,000 in the 
nine major industrial divisions. The seasonal 
influence and the completion or the curtail- 
ment of war work, together with marked 
advances in employment in the non-manufac- 
turing classes, are extremely important factors 
in the declines since indicated in the numbers 
and the ratios of women workers. 


Operations of the National Employment Service 


SHORT summary of the current statistics 
followed by a detailed description of 
placement activities of the National Employ- 
ment Service during the previous month 
(January) has been prepared by the Research 
and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour. 
The most significant development in the 
Canadian labour market during February, 
1947, was the early easing off of the seasonal 
increase in unplaced applicants. The heaviest 
accumulation of jobless applicants occurred in 
the first half of January and the upward 
swing gradually tapered off during the 
remainder of the month. During February, 


the number unplaced remained practically 
constant. Up to the end of February, jobless 
workers registered at National Employment 
Service offices had not reached the 200,000 
mark. One year previous, the effect of 
demobilization had forced the number beyond 
260,000 and steady increases were continuing. 
A. statistical summary of various aspects of 
the employment situation in February, as 
reported by National Employment Service, 
may be found in Tables I, II, and III. 

A review of January placement activities 
follows. 


Agriculture 


Further recessions in agricultural activity 
were forced by the stormy weather experi- 
enced during January. Employment offices, 
however, were taking advantage of the slack 
period to investigate the problem of securing 
sufficient spring help. Long hours and rela- 
tively low pay has made this industry 
unattractive to workers. Some relief was 
attained by the immigration of Polish veterans. 


The supply of machinery should be materially 
improved in 1947 and this will help to over- 
come the “tight” employment situation. 
Vacancies reported in agriculture fell to a 
low level in January when an average of 355 
per week were received. Similarly, place- 
ments dropped to an average of 200 per week 
during the month. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


The number of jobless workers reported at 
employment offices steadily climbed during 
January, 1947. Christmas activity maintained 
employment throughout the major part of 
December, and consequently the full brunt of 
declining seasonal activity in many industries 
was postponed until January. Continued 
material shortages, severe weather conditions, 
a few labour disputes, and lack of housing 
prevented absorption of many of the unplaced. 
The Employment Service, however, reported 
a marked increase in the registration of non- 
agricultural jobs during the month with a 
corresponding rise in placements. Placement 
activity during January compared favourably 


with the corresponding period in 1946 and 
from all appearances employment opportuni- 
ties in the spring season will be quite exten- 
sive. It was interesting to note that the 
seasonal drop in activity was less severe in 
the specialized sections, such as those handling 
the placement of handicapped persons and 
executive and professional personnel, where 
the securing of employment opportunities is 
more directly dependent upon personal con- 
tact with employers. Placing of veterans has 
followed closely the trend for total place- 
ments. During January, 1947, approximately 
one-quarter of all hirings were among 
ex-service personnel. 


‘tions 
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Vacancies Notified 


Vacancies reported to employment offices 
showed a moderate recovery from the 
December slump. Improvement was evident 
in all fields, although manufacturing and 
service industries showed exceptional increases. 
The number reported compared favourably 
with those notified one year previous but was 
well below the war-time level. Employment 
was expected to continue to recede in 
February, but prospects for work at the open- 
ing of the spring season were excellent. 
Average weekly vacancies in non-agricultural 
industries totalled 29,319 a week during 
January, 1947. 

At the beginning of January, 88,777 posi- 
were available in non-agricultural 
industries. Although more vacancies were 
received during January than in December, 
the heavy registration for work caused a 
constant contraction in the number of jobs 
remaining on file. At January 30, 1947, 
unfilled vacancies had fallen to 71,906. 


Logging—A good return of workers to the 
logging camps after the holiday - season 
enabled woods employment to almost reach 
capacity. Employment during 1946 averaged 
about 14 per cent above the 1945 level. 
Cutting operations continued in the Maritimes 
and Quebec while hauling had begun in other 
regions. Most employers were confident that 
production objectives would be reached and 
in many instances surpassed. Heavy labour 
turnover, however, continued to present a 
serious problem; it has been estimated that 
the average logger remained in a camp for 
only 41 days. Replacement needs, therefore, 
tended to sustain the otherwise slackening 
labour requirements. Vacancies notified 
during January averaged 4,983 per week and 
at the end of the month 17,662 jobs remained 
unfilled. Generally, a sufficient labour supply 
was available. 

Mining—The expansion in mining employ- 
ment expected in the post-war period has not 
yet materialized. It is claimed that one 
factor has been the unbalanced cost-price 
relationship. General employment conditions, 
too, have prevented large-scale increases in 
the hiring rate; housing shortages, labour 
disputes, and the inadequate supply of 
physically fit workers, have prevailed in this 
industry. Continual industrial unrest was 
evident in the coal mines during 1946 and 
recently gained momentum in the widespread 
strike in the Maritimes. A five-month strike 
stifled activity in the British Columbia gold, 
copper, and base metal mines and several 
mines report that they do not intend to 
reopen. Gold and copper mines at Noranda, 
Quebec, have experienced over a two-month 
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stoppage of work. If labour peace is restored 
and housing shortages eased, however, con- 
siderable expansion may be expected in 1947. 
A slight increase in vacancies notified was 
evident in January with a corresponding rise 
in placement activity. There was an average 
of 758 vacancies notified per week in January 
and at the end of the month 1,872 remained 
on file. 


Manufacturing —The manufacturing industry 
was quiet during January but almost all 
industries were launching extensive plans for 
expansion in the spring. Inventory-taking 
continued to slow down activity. Power 
shortages in Quebec and Ontario retarded 
industrial progress; in the Prairie provinces, 
stormy weather cut off cattle receipts causing 
lay-offs in the meat packing industry. Cut- 
backs in production were necessitated through- 
out the country by the lack of materials, 
especially steel and glass. Both primary and 
secondary textile industries were hampered 
by the scarcity of labour. The reporting of 
vacancies to the National Employment 
Service during January advanced consider- 
ably over the December, 1946, all-time low 
and were approximately equal to the number 
reported one year previous. Average weekly 
vacancies in manufacturing numbered 9,470 
during January. 


Constructton._Severe weather conditions 
brought off-season construction almost to a 
standstill. Plans were already under con- 
sideration, however, for meeting the needs of 
the spring season. It was expected that the 
winter lapse in activity would provide a 
smoother flow of materials supplies in the 
coming months. On the other hand, it was 
generally recognized that all regions may be 
confronted with a serious shortage of skilled 
tradesmen. Vacancies reported in construc- 
tion during January were at their lowest level, 
averaging 2,040 per week. 


Trade—Employment opportunities in trade 
establishments underwent their normal reduc- 
tion following the Christmas season. Conse- 
quently, many sales clerks registered for work 
at employment offices. Some firms, however, 
reported that they had retained the additional 
seasonal help for permanent employment. 
Heavy snowfalls and stocktaking slowed 
down retail business throughout January 
despite the attraction of substantial price 
reductions. Possibilities of employment 
expansion in 1947 were good with most firms 
expecting a better quality and larger quantity 
of merchandise. Vacancies reported from 
wholesale and retail firms averaged 2,955 a 
week during January. 


Service Industries—Service establishments 
increased their labour needs during January. 
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Laundries reported that considerable help 
was needed, especially during the spring 
activity. The employment in hospitals had 
considerably improved as compared to the 
situation existing during the war, but sub- 
staff was still required in many areas. 
‘The shortage of domestic servants persisted. 
Married women with children were seeking 
household work but employers generally were 
not willing to accept this help. Positions 
made available in the service industry (other 
than public and professional) averaged 4,423 
per week during January. 


In the clerical field, a demand for qualified 
stenographers and typists remained unabated 
while a surplus of general office clerks grew 
substantially. 


Applicants Registering 


The December lull in registrations was 
broken in January as average weekly applica- 
tions for work rose from 31,516 to 40,533. 
Hundreds 
reappeared on the labour 
beginning of the new year. 


market at the 
In addition, many 
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firms were forced to reduce their staff because 
heavy snowfalls delayed deliveries thus fur- 
ther aggravating the shortage of materials. 
Lay-offs in pulp and paper plants resulted 
from the shortage of freight cars. Labour 
disputes in the mining and fishing industries 
added to the January volume of unemploy- 
ment. Agricultural, transportation, and con- 
struction activity had reached their lowest 
ebb and many workers from these industries 
were seeking off-season employment. The 
scarcity of jobs on file at employment offices 
together with the increased burden of addi- 
tional work-applications, caused the number 
unplaced to rapidly accumulate during 
January. Unplaced applicants jumped from 
166,000 at the beginning of January to 196,000 
at January 30. A‘ large percentage increase 
took place among women workers, despite 
the shortage of woman power. On the whole, 
however, the occupation and location of the 
female applicants did not coincide with the 
positions on file at employment offices. 

A heavy concentration of the unplaced 
existed in the younger age group registered 
for skilled or semiskilled work. Seventy- 


BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS 


AT FEBRUARY 20, 1947* 


(Excluding Agriculture and Fishing) 


Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers....................005- 


Clerical! Workers 30%... bio ee Cee ee cc os 


Skilled and Semiskilled Workers...........5...0000ccs0eeess 
Foodand: kindred ‘products .......: ca1n see ee ee 
Textiles; clothingyete. outs). tm. toe ome, ee ee 
Lumber and wood products..... RR” Ride Sarena aM Stet an 
Pulp;/paper, and printings... IA ae ome a 
eatheriand products’). Aseiesadetes. abe erecta oe oe 
Stone, .clay, and glass productss. ......-eieiec. il eee 
Metal working ws. . ene a ek Ed. BA. eA SS 
Hlectrical bisa t4 eatin Lobes bess tel aes ere pens. ae tees 


Minin ptt. Soe sea ke ce teeta co ee ee kate ts RANE ATES oaks 


Transportation (except seamen )s Mitetitte nc dani hat se 
Communication and public utility....................... 
sEradean di service fapkead 2. Stites coche ete ise xs i ae 


FOPOMen’:. Pw ne ne dte ci Ae SER MIAN dian sne A 


Unskilled:Workerss. ie. cree etree odes sie Sera e nD 
Foodiandstobaccor hg. cask ann: as oat ee 
Lum berjand lunaber: produetsicans .ayade-aaee. of ance ae 
Metalworkinigihs) Ses. Serenata e kiki. des dee kia ates 
Construction ra. 1. caren ote ss. aoe eee lB 


* The occupational groups used in this table are not directly comparable to those used in previous tables. 


parisons with previous data, however, can be made. 
above excludes data on fishing also. 


ss MEAL 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 




















Female Total Male Female Total 
1,416 491 1,907 4,621 662 5, 288 
1,460 5, 248 6, 708 9,126 11,321 20, 447 
2,140 1,410 3, 550 Dd, £08 6, 248 12,021 
1,239 7,088 8, 627 11, 647 6, 618 18, 265 
129 2 131 2,476 2 2,478 
22,348 8,995 31,368 60, 198 5, 981 66,179 
172 121 293 1,381 776 2657 
98 7,000 7,981 970 2,488 8,408 
12, 842 1 12, 858 2,447 111 2,508 
201 239) 436 495 169 664 
119 397 516 924 271 1,195 
51 43 94 181 35 216 
1,365 136 1, 501 8, 295 436 8,731 
212 339 551 1,071 90 1,161 
17 1 18 803 222 1,025 
O15 ie beeeetoe. ait 915 692 olin Se. eres 692 
£973" ka eae 1,973 14, 842 a 14, 844 
943 9 952 12,213 72 12, 285 
LO4ahets -..isekne 104 329 13 342 
273 485 758 1,364 439 1,803 
1,902 130 2,032 9,328 703 10, 031 
96 15 La 907 107 1,014 
207 68 275 3, 956 97 4,053 
7,291 10, 372 17, 663 58,131 6, 214 64, 345 
229 1,431 1,660 1,870 1, 232 3,102 
1,028 58 1,086 2,129 214 2,343 
736 356 1,092 1, 859 211 2,070 
STU inice tis hae 980 9,154 2 9,156 
4,318 8,527 12,845 43,119 4,555 47,674 
36,048 33,906 | 69,954 | 151,977 | . 37,041 189,018 


General com- 


In addition, former tables excluded statistics on agriculture only. The 
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three per cent of those not referred to specific 
jobs at January 30 were under 45 years of 
age as compared with 71 per cent five weeks 
earlier. There has been a steady depletion 
in the number unplaced in the age group 
“over 65”, which is in part, indicative of the 
gradual withdrawal of older men from the 
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Applications for work during January con- 
tinued to be well in excess of the number 
of vacancies notified. For every 10 applica- 
tions for work received, 7 job orders were 
filed by employers. 


Referrals 


labour market. A large surplus of workers 


grew in the sales, construction, and unskilled The sharp reduction in referral activity 
occupations. during December caused by the _ holiday 


TABLE IJ.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT FEBRUARY 20, 1947 


(Excluding Agriculture and Fishing) 














Change From 


Industry Male Female Total January 23, 1947 
Absolute | Percentage 
Loecinc— 
Pali wOOd Bebe «cc tac Salle c ado eee Me os beans Secchi Oe 10, 879 11 10, 890 —5, 726 — 34-5 
GV Dere eek See aaa. . een. st ROE, cok ook 1,965 16 1,981 — 818 — 29-2 
Other eo g sige At acct IM Torna a ec «ho RR. 8k 331 1 Doe eee. OL 0-0 
oval G85: hice peer te atk EP ee SRS. och i pee) 28 13, 203 —6, 544 — 33-1 
Minine— F 
COL UR ERS Ck) SU Oe tS OEE Se ae a a 588 a 590 — 19 — 3-1 
Metallic ores— 
LOUEM ee oe tie Cae er errr mn reer te re eaten SSS he ea PD 38 + 22 +137-5 
REO IRSE FT TDR BARE GL ETT) A Bas, od MBER GC A. font 688 3 691 — 197 — 22-2 
AN TG CUME EM SUAS AS ERE SIN RTRSY Dh NEE OER 1A) ODM Ser, Serene 190 — 195 — 50-7 
WOPPEr ae He ae ee TTT E eee ieee tte rare eal « 70 2 i: | 1 + 1-4 
Otherimetaliicrorestamey a. Neh See oe, SE BOM asses yee 30 eer AL — 26-8 
Nonmetallic minerals eye ew va) CARER Aa ek NS ded 135 3 138 + 26 + 23-2 
Prospecting andioiliprodutings sans eae, oo ee ae ee 57 1 58 + Zi + 3:6 
ERO ta lies oats See ee ey meee 1,796 11 1, 807 — 371 — 17:0 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco)................. 613 1, 653 2, 266 — 459 — 16-9 
MOXTHESLANCLGDDATE: . tate ceca ee hc te Oe en chat 1,724 11, 408 135 ton + 506 + 4-0 
Lumber and finished lumber products...................2-.000- 1,058 257 1.315 — 9 — 6:6 
Pulp and paper products (including printing).................... 799 1, 287 2,086 — 276 — 11-7 
Chemiealsand allied: productss whens: ha earth ae olla sce 354 444 798 — 21 — 2-6 
PetROleumir anid: COAMPEOCUCLS: occ cnc s ocie cig ise aah uexsiene fae wean cee 93 4] 134 + ° 25 + 22-9 
Rb bemproductshceok.:< algal morte a: ices hut tae cratiens cis a 162 280 442 + 105 + 31-2 
Reavhernanc leather products. teat. se erc leh ee ee ee 318 817 aso + 27 + 2-4 
Stoneviclay and glass productetemeuel. akites.cn +. eet oo came 228 99 327 — 29 — 8-2 
Tranvand wsteelan CproGUcts, sia: ek ccuacewen o eee. 871 269 1,140 +. 1 + 0-1 
Non-terrous. ntetals anGepLOductSes sateen ones cb tecoe teen. coe 668 232 900 + 226 + 33-5 
MACHINE VE cee oe Poe a tO Kee See ene 802 1,023 1, 825 — 201 — 9-9 
PULOMOD IanO eGUIpiMten ts tenioh seer athe accidents: 232 52 284 + 61 + 27-4 
Other transportation equipment............... Pe ey oe 597 51 648 + 28 + 4-5 
Othorimaniiaceuringe se ee. OA Ae See ke EEL Rs ee 303 585 888 _ 7 — 0-8 
LOLA en en GRE eee ene 8, 822 18, 498 27,320 — 107 — 0-4 
(CONSTRUE CIION MR a Ghai «Wan mare RB or een 2,921 43 2,964 + 162 + 5-8 
[DRANSPOR TATION gy socin lettsls eens pies bes bac ees cis oe ee on a 1,322 91 1, 413 — 366 — 20-6 
COMMUNICATIONS AND OTHER UTIITIES..........0-0000e cece cece coos 442 535 977 83 — 7:8 
TRADE— ) 
RY OLCS ALO etn ie Grate ar i ae eect. 2 BE RR eee STN 1,170 723 1, 893 + 54 + 2-9 
VAY E Tes deol Ms ope ares Come cs ele Ree A Tots PAA Iie erie cant RES tevin 2,914 4, 686 + 566 + 13-7 
GIG) SU ey, Ga ERRORS Jee ont Sem Saey, MONCr tn Kanes 2,942 3, 637 6,579 + 620 + 10-4 
FINANCE, STNSURANCE, REATMSTATES...cg.css2ks.. ik Soot be heehee athe 1,191 1, 247 2,438 + 13 + -05 
SERVICE— 
TEAL IU ci, BRAS Oka & a era eR CW, DR hin roe | a Ape elt het Ai ae 727 583 1,310 — 600 — 31-4 
UD OTM OSING sak i tases whe a Pkt ear We ecco c fN Tt 65 2,740 2,805 + 26 + 0-9 
MCESON A: ees ke ee ee Re ene ae oe 852 3,676 4,528 + 186 + 4-3 
Gustonmandirenain sf... Jeske sein |. tees os Ae See less es. 927 188 1,115 + 8 + 0-7 
OED enserVvicOs: Awe ae ae Pe ae CE Bere ee ton at 845 2,444 3, 289 — 149 — 4-3 
GWOT 5 Be tetso Aes aes 8 Re ERE Ie EO OS BA OO) Abate 3, 416 9,631 13, 047 — 529 — 38:9 
GEAnGee ObAl air thee oe ee RR oes Shee 36,027 33,721 69,748 —7,205 — 9-4 
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season and _ declining industrial activity 
reversed in January. The level established 
in January, although well below that during 
spring activity, compared favourably with 
that reported one year previous. Monthly 
gains were common to all industry groups 
but particularly marked in manufacturing, 
logging, and service. Much of the referral 
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activity was limited to filling positions created 
by labour turnover. Average weekly referrals 
totalled 22,878 during January. 

“More referrals were made per job available 
in January than in December. Whereas in 
December 38 referrals were made per 100 jobs 
available (those on file at the beginning of 
the month in addition to those filed through- 


TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 


(Excluding Agriculture and Fishing) 














Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Date 
Male Female Total Male Female | Total 
Mebruany, 25, 410450 bac. sacs acu an ee ee 81,016 40,177 121, 193 55, 651 BE teys 89, 238 
Bebruary oll O46 soek. tt ees eee ee a. 43, 898 31, 907 75, 805 208, 336 47,229 255, 565 
Mearche2in1 O46abeinef® > o.oo.) Pass sheals coeee cabes 43,739 34, 362 78, 101 214, 200 48, 348 262, 548 
April: 25> 1946 ere cc seas s op bier ese 57,605 41,075 98, 680 200, 448 46, 469 246, 917 
May 23; 1946S Joes Se tee Ue See rae 66, 207 44,980 111, 187 169, 289 41,788 211,077 
Fume 20) OTC Go = Sir, ac eee aaa eee 65, 771 48, 562 114, 333 147,044 38, 261 185, 305 
uls.25, 1046, Hea... 5 Lees ers a 63, 857 42,408 106, 265 129, 835 35, 101 164, 936 
Nusust 22, Lodge oe. \ eee eee eee 66, 827 45,569 112,396 112, 686 32, 489 145,175 
Septem ber 19*s1946 54. ..c:8 Serie ee ee 89, 152 46, 362 135, 514 110, 793 30, 829 141, 622 
October-24;-1946 ecccsonee ee es See Se 94,492 41,556 136,048 102, 208 31,978 134, 186 
iNovem ber 21 SG tGse ook Bere wa oa ee ees 78,545 40, 620 119, 165 108, 399 32,358 140, 757 
December 191946 -»... seheetse es oo ee eee 53,019 3, oo 90,274 126,470 38, 485 164, 955 
Janviary, 2a" 1047. cere eee eco ee me 42,170 33, 898 76, 068 150, 385 35, 146 185, 531 
Hebruary 20b1947 oon0 odo a eee 36, 048 33, 906 69, 954 151,977 37,041 189,018 


The above statistics on Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants are not directly comparable to those used in previous 
tables. Former tables excluded statistics on agriculture only, while the above excludes data on fishing also. 


TABLE IV._AVERAGE WEEKLY PLACEMENTS AND ENGAGEMENTS WITHOUT REFERRAL AS 
REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1947 








Industry 


Weekly Average 
O7 











NManulacturing yee tai. 2 eke pe ees i ee eee ee 
Hood andtkindred products). ae ee ae 
Hextileswepnakel setce sary. 3 2 ch mee oe aed 


Wachin ets: ot mad seen nies. oo eRe te et ae 


sPANSDOELATION OQUIDMMENE. 4. nck... scs es dove sane ghaases 
Miscellanease wate ROR Re (cage cc Lee ee 


inane and RinsuLancosy Seat e Paar tees oe 
Poblczand protessioualisetnaceatn. st aaa oeere. snc 


OLS SCrVI CC wear or cr eee EPEC. Prey. iene Ae 


AM Andustriess44. Beas ee, Ae, Cae. 











feat fo vA 

Placements tae, emia d aie 

© without in bisa es Accessions 

Referral ccessions 

SOLAS Soe 1,278 3,383 4,661 27-4 
DR SA ome Soa as 466 578 1,044 44.6 
LT ARNR eee 4, 237 6, 765 11,002 38-5 
Wee Saati 1 aden 542 TALE 1, 259 43-1 
ec te eee 752 ets 1,905 39-5 
oe Re Cee ee 524 716 1, 240 42-3 
Wea Ss ioee Bienes 304 678 1,072 36-8 
A Bee ae 155 238 393 39-4 
ae ee erie 31 57 “88 35-2 
yc, eee 74 162 236 31-4 
Fi | oe 138 245 383 36-0 
is ee aaa 114 242 356 32-0 
Ae oa 366 589 955 38°3 
Aetestocee 169 393 562 30-1 
Bey es. ee 432 757 1,189 386-3 
en RA 444 603 1,047 42-4 
RN. byes, 102 215 ole 32-2 
ec ie osome 1,681 3,064 45-1 
Dea RT 960 lpalenes 2,188 44.9 
rene. Pree 108 334 442 24-4 
+ wo Ree Ss 1, 460 1, 724 3,184 45-9 
Pe SE fete es 226 330 556 40-6 
Pie Cire ies 1,480 946 2,426 §1-0 
ae Sc toate . 2,486 1,362 3, 848 64-6 
PRE Td ee a 14,084 18,281 32,365 43-5 
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out the period), in January the proportion 
had risen to 44 per cent. On the other hand, 
the application-to-referral ratio continued to 
show fewer applicants receiving referral forms. 
Out of every 100 available applicants only 
28 were referred to specific jobs. 


Placements 


Average weekly placements in non-agri- 
cultural industries totalled 14,084 during 
January, 1947. This represented a 9 per cent 
gain over the comparative total for 1946 but 
ad3 per cent drop over the 1945 level. The 
decline in placements over the past two years 
was greater in the industrial areas; Quebec 
indicated the largest proportional decrease 
while in the Prairie provinces placements had 
shown relatively less reduction. Labour 
shortages at that time was the determining 
factor whereas the difficulty at the beginning 
of 1947 was scarcity of job orders. During 
January, 1947, monthly gains were reported 
in practically all manufacturing firms, especi- 
ally textiles and heavy machinery. The more 
generous supply of women workers resulted 
in additional service and clerical placements. 

Transfer of labour showed a slight gain 
during January. A considerable number of 
loggers were recruited in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan for the Ontario logging camps. 
Some transfer of workers to Alberta and 
Ontario mining industries occurred in January. 
Construction tradesmen in the Maritimes 
were moved to locations offering employment 
opportunities. Three per cent of the monthly 
placements during January were effected by 
the transfer of labour. 

With fewer jobs available, more workers 
were willing to accept temporary jobs. During 
the last two months hirings of seven days 
duration or less rose from 9 to 16 per cent 
of total placements. Part-time sales and 
service work, temporary postal service employ- 
ment and snow removal jobs accounted for 
the increase. 
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Engagements Without Referral 


Engagements without referral by Employ- 
ment Service showed a greater percentage 
increase than placements over the year. 
Pre-arranged employment engagements, the 
limited supply of workers available at employ- 
ment offices, and general lack of knowledge 
concerning National Employment Service were 
important factors in establishing this trend. 
It was encouraging, however, to note a gradual 
tapering off at the end of the year in the 
proportion of engagements to reported acces- 
sions. Table IV gives a comparison of place- 


ments effected with engagements without 
referral. 
Placements were relatively high in the 


service industry but this was partially due 
to the lack of statistics on domestic employ- 
ment. Employment Service placements in 
the logging industry and manufacturing were 
relatively below the average in comparison 
to total accessions. 

The number of engagements in non- 
agricultural industry averaged 18,281 per week 
during January, 1947. 


Separations 


The number of persons reported as leaving 
employment in January showed little change 
from the December level. The decreased 
number of separations in the logging con- 
struction, and transportation industries offset 
the January rise in manufacturing and services. 
Employment cffices reported that, with cer- 
tain specific exceptions, voluntary labour 
turnover was at a minimum. Workers 
generally were remaining on the job until the 
opening of spring activity. The number of 
separations rose among women in Ontario and 
Quebec; this was offset, however, by an over- 
all contraction in the Maritime and Prairie 
provinces. 

Average weekly non-agricultural separations 
totalled 25,487 during January. 


Special Placements 


A placement unit in employment offices has 
been instituted to deal with special classes 
of workers, such as “first jobbers” and handi- 
capped persons. This section co-operates 
closely with Rehabilitation Officers of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs, various 
veterans’ organizations, and educational 
institutions. 

Despite sharp contractions in placements in 
industry generally during the Christmas 
season, placements of the physically handi- 
capped maintained a high level. During the 
December 15-January 14 period, 1,250 place- 
ments were effected as compared with 1,483 
in the previous period and 636 one year before. 
A recent survey, covering 467 firms employing 
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handicapped persons, was undertaken by the 
Department of Labour late in 1946. The 
results disclosed that handicapped workers had 
fewer industrial accidents, less absenteeism 
and a markedly lower labour turnover rate 
than the physically fit. This information was 
expected to be very helpful to employment 
officers endeavouring to secure suitable jobs 
for disabled workers. 

The youth and vocational guidance officers 
reported an influx of youths leaving school 
at the end of the fall session. In industrial 
areas, job opportunities for youths exceeded 
the available supply while in other sections 
suitable positions were scarce. 
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Executive and Professional Offices 


Five employment offices located at central 
points throughout Canada deal exclusively 
with applicants qualified for executive and 
professional positions. During January, these 
offices were making extensive plans to secure 
suitable summer employment for graduate 
and under-graduate university students. 
Vacancies were being obtained not only by 
Employer Relations Officers but also through 
questionnaires sent to employers throughout 
the country. Lists of available positions were 
to be posted on campus bulletin boards and 
were to be regularly amended as new oppor- 
tunities arose. 

Executive and professional offices reported 
that positions in the higher wage brackets 
were increasing. The dearth of qualified 
applicants, however, deterred placement 
activity. The year-end closing of books 


opened up employment opportunities for 
qualified accountants although older men with 
a limited line of experience continued to be 
difficult to place. Demand for technical per- 
sonnel was slack. In the female section, the 
shortage of nurses was acute. 


Activity in executive and professional offices 
has not been advefsely affected by seasonal 
movements. In contrast, more vacancies were 
reported in January, 1947, than in any period 
in 1946. Similarly referral and placement 
activity reflected a corresponding increase. 
There were 64 placements reported per week 
during January as compared with 43 one 
month previous and 57 one year before. At 
January 30, unplaced applicants totalled 2,032 
while unfilled vacancies (1,939) were slightly 
fewer in number. 


Veterans 


Applications—A smaller porportionate gain 
in applications for work was noted among 


veterans than for civilian workers during 
January. Registrations rose by 18 per cent 
to total 46,623 during the month. The 


majority of job-seekers were in the younger 
age bracket, as indicated by the fact that 
approximately 90 per cent served in World 
War II. Slightly more than one-quarter of 
these applicants had not been employed since 
discharge. 

Placements—Similarly, the number of ex- 
service personnel placed in employment rose 
during January. Placements, numbering 16,898 


during the month, were 10 per cent above the | 


December level. 

Placement of veterans in the handicapped 
group showed a decided increase and con- 
stituted 63 per cent of all disabled persons 
placed as compared with 52 per cent during 
the previous period. From December 15 to 
January 14 there were 785 veterans placed. 
At the mid-January date 2,203 ex-service men, 
or 34 per cent of the total handicapped 
applicants, were out-of-work. A greater con- 
centration of workers in the younger age 
bracket occurred over the period. 

Only 17 per cent of all those making 
application during the month and those 
unplaced at the beginning of the month were 


November and December were 22 and 18 
respectively. In January, 1946, the percentage 
was 24. 


Reinstatements—A further sharp cut was 
recorded in the number being reinstated in 
their pre-war jobs. During January, 734 
ex-service men were reinstated. Only 55 
persons were seeking reinstatement at the end 
of the month. Since August 1, 1945, approxi- 
mately 171,000 persons have returned to their 
previous jobs under the Reinstatement in 
Civil Employment Act. 


Unplaced Applicants—The number of job- 
less veterans rose sharply despite the 
negligible number of dischargees released from 
the armed forces. At the end of the month, 
61,649 veterans were reported as unplaced, 70 
per cent of whom had been unemployed more 
than two weeks. World War II veterans 
accounted for 85 per cent of the unplaced. 


"The number of ex-service women unplaced 


was negligible. 

The occupational distribution of the 
unplaced followed closely the pattern for the 
over-all picture. Increases continued in the 
seasonal construction occupations and in the 
clerical field. The proportion of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers left on file rose by 17 
points to constitute 38 per cent of all unplaced 
veterans. 


Regional Analysis 


placed. The corresponding percentages for 
The Regional analysis which follows is 
based on monthly reports received from 


National Employment Service Offices across 
Canada. The report covers conditions during 
January, 1947. 


Maritime Region 
Seasonal unemployment was at a high level, 
and industrial unrest in fishing and mining 
added to the general inactivity during January. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JANUARY 2 TO JANUARY 30, 1947 


ee 
88S 55959595 


























Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to — end of 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island...... Patties x do's ete coi ahs 213 166 945 332 107 9 2,196 
Charlottetown............. aidetia eters wicie-a  ctteieie os 143 90 618 257 71 7 1,507 
BSUININETSIGO) .ccia's ob stoleseu-s oo dere Bacihes een seas ae 70 16 327 75 36 2 689 

Nova Scotia. ...........s.00. Pde wee dsinee tien oes 3,041 1,523 8,359 3,251 1,833 117 15,543 
Ambherst..... ebbieale Noted oecie Seat cise cvotitetew is 126 56 188 105 2h ee a ae 486 
Bridgewater........ | ee 4 ee ais 12 25 382 108 Oe. 490 
Dartmouth. isis ich toe. Cocwatemens sasioce MLAs 115 |" 81 235 128 45 8 348 
DIGI < .svccune ved ide cad Meiivvev ces dees GR 107 B-Ab: hee tA ee ae ee 
GIBCOIBa Viste inslectoce o.08 «cnet ear acans bentnee. 56 70 328 75 65 «|~ oe OMe 952 
EV ALTTAX Max Gh hein so Hawes has Cee win cet tees ok 1,184 715 2,478 930 552 24 3, 499 
INVOINESS os ae atic ebraze ce sies cots wasloaateee te neutedcs (ye he Caos & 8 250 13 Galiae eee ae. 591 
HSENE VALS. eh ole ule ertetots co alee oe ie 534 hee 930 134 505 102 104 1 632 
AAV OT POO lira Sas We wsee 6 Cacnc tush MIS Se OE ete 94 38 211 35 DG sed ty 347 
IN ewaGlaszowiunk cdtte cies von ceitls usc ceed tebe ss 377 65 1,007 717 805 11 2,201 
New i Waterford wis Pew cs ceded nates ces etaions 15 17 240 30 17 1 314 
IN OFtit BY CHOY 5 <cbi gee + sacis ode eee ces chen th ans 32 i 185 35 28 “Prccst eae 355 
PICLOUAN eae se siete Miva arene soem eww et on ceeea cs 65 3 124 82 OO" | seers ee 496 
SoOringhilln co.cc sk seea nec cdstee ocdwokaseeacs 17 3 90 49 1 ED red eee ae 176 
VANS VAR Seas ee bolte eiowien Ns Mees scckdorg ah teed 333 56 1,108 414 199 72 2,389 
neg MANOS YS lett o wovrers dette a nclcee ieee 18 6 110 68 HE. hee ee eS 609 
ML LUL ORM eo coca Meine Os eu a ame cose aeons 565 218 304 268 QT Metontets cee 190 
Wasinout Shelburne! icucedeMedc ce res Wh a5 89 31 507 90 OO Mis eee 1,418 

INGW STUDS WICK «20/5 Sess cc ccds rete sce chetep Ses 3,051 1,982 §,796 3,170 1,945 167 8,364 
IBAtHUPStateies x slocse Shes cs Gents dvi eechonee ees 23 80 34 16 7 698 
Carnpbeltonies%% sto tes wa seae oe de bse heen sees Ons 334 375 386 352 37 55 808 
PG CINUNUSCON: c:s.4/s cho eetece's are oe hs Nice tI Br Meee 239 14 370 179 GO ia the sae. 400 
IF TACderiGtOne. sieht edhe: 6558 soe awltielee oo eee es 146 109 276 171 97 4 266 
NATO AE ee ohio cla ees oi Ses Seah es Fo SER Sees ek 131 74 173 157 TAs ress aes 109 
BT GHECON aes 's tis Sees C2 bas ee os boc She ek 826 566 1,881 905 579 45 2,403 
INGWCaStloinsss scan eer esccec det ece bees theese: 54 42 214 35 Pa ih no k= ok ee 920 
Sain GWOuMe Hic cece ales ce See eee sie ee Dee eas 1,066 490 1,819 1,156 856 53 2-212 
BeuStephensas: tie wees gs bad ees eee ak 52 172 107 43 Cal nee rutecteeie 224 
OUSSEX: CSE BSc ash cates es de eee ATS Ook eS 109 42 98 82 G4 see ous aie 91 
Wi0OUstoclentntiiwek Res ch 5igcd cee hels teh ees 71 18 132 64 48 3) 233 

Cure ee Ae esas iheth Sos bs Foes Mae rece bees 82,224 30,816 38,905 18,705 10,668 685 49,112 
PA CEONS MEIGS aire EAs Matar sicciciarto heacls oe an tee ees : LO [ene ee oS. 48 27 7 Bd eer! toe eee hereto 
ASD CSLOM eee aes oe ee ne Seen! Nee hee aes ie 35 82 13 Staal nana biote hs 138 
Bae Some auleet ce eeee ea ec die hs cies Eee ee AG evoke tes 44 13 1 A eS aoratteicbel nese 
BCAULATMOIS Aas tm ere Tee Ae eon eke erent e 112 37 246 112 OS™ Ae he 338 
POUCK ING TILTING ee wns osc oe otte e colea tee temo ee 129 51 276 110 SYA lech ena eytid. 316 
WRUSADSCaliey meee ce ae Se cers tae e ore eee ee a 554 682 OO: le ce Mite cA exes s , } eee yee a 239 
Chandler 368 768 141 2 DAE Ly el A 440 
Chicoutimi 2,277 2,166 488 128 106 |e 457 
Coaticook Pie 99 794 775 LAS eens te Fe 115 
Cowansville Al): esaib. Se petetes 75 58 |, 11 bl Wace ube PN legac bene 
Dolbeautnrsys2s 0 oe NI SAME at RRR ANS Sane Se 341 1,322 78 20 20 le tae: 72 
Drummondville 582 82 881 450 Sabre ete teens 725 
East Angus 42 28 150 ayy BH ial (reo as rcicateale 140 
Farnham 70 51 86 30 He eae wee 91 
STAND YE ee Meee ee eae ee ee re 33 251 433 191 UENO louaetricheact 336 

PO ee ce NA ae ray Nak eh era eee See oats 396 oe ee 158 BY) ae TES pele 

ONE H PS Aneel ies al ps anata ab iedb ate pra it i ded he 130 48 LO sealer at 0) ae ores een ue 

Becks “tae aie pm at ee ee Pah ba ge) febenb-b ell 80 4 334 43 One ach A eee on 514 
WACHUUCUe tT dat eae ees Sea ee nae eee ieee ee 152 67 254 AT DA ad arts des shea 221 
ey Wal baiowe sins cars tae Maem noe Sam scne to 1,193 93 140 50 LES oitobn’ Stayt 208 
| AAD GL Y6 NS pers peta span eater ake Pata Wii ea (bored eae 154 3,115 116 18 PAS Voorn estat 211 
PES UIS een ree em NO nae rage ece tiem 87 139 522 78 A) Heuer Sk sree 1,615 
MUOUINC VINO cineee dh aman cee oe tec res ek nein ne 67 21 225 63 IU | nd A screen 301 
INA ORN ee ee tete Teen cee tees cee Ob Soe Tee 113 70 189 115 0) Rae s es 200 
Matines-..5 nell Se eSB eE Grit abe en Meese 1,381 87 179 59 LE aa eee 201 
LMIGREAOLE hs yeaa nates She tah eager CINE SCRE I DR Ceh PICS 183 38 202 124 LEQ es evie oe Eee 111 
Mont Laurier.......... SEIN ene A one enn 594 421 117 83 Soaistcte sarees: 60 
Montmagny............ Roars Bete Ses Nee Sere 25 19 285 25 Wiel nea cemlahnts * . 395 
INE QUIET Ie crit rax te vasote ere caiaveicicutel netnovaietsnioia oparsiotrie 12,029 14,150 15,735 7,959 3,661 499 16, 906 
Plessisville... ou 48 100 20 Soe? ae 138 
Port Alfred 39 341 117 32 An De ae ere ne 181 
QURDCOT TY. cee te oe ontrres bore amactet + ah omaae 34 1,819 702 4,174 1,718 729 140 9,490 
Richmaonds st Aste erate sce oii. Mee eee es 71 66 73 41 26 9 61 
WUIMOUR KD Bee ec oncrs ciel use Seta ae inne ov mimacnens 91 1,068 452 188 Laff Rd IF pe 495 
RIVICLelaueLOUDs bpintece eet aaa ocs cet caee ce. 15 297 689 369 37 2 789 
NODGEVAL. SUB. cen teiseoe « aonerace > Oat RE ae. OM cok eye as 28 3 2 en Cee : 
HROUY Deer eae etre ac eicobstuata koa tcametie 371 car _. - ae ai tee it oe 
Ste. vert ns DA eee er So SERRE Aestaere 2 aaah Ose 122 
Ste. Annee Bellevue. ;<. .cdeaceses «st stan ce: 30 9 152 20 PAU is rans i, ol 234 
tere hercses 2). Sblter ks ccniomaceiieeet C ay ad be me se eee ee ae 
EepEechienads aiica. | eek sc dial, os} 310 | 40a] Aan ce 433 
SPRINTED seme Gl ORS Be. scares eg RE Rican a IS, al hina 666 306 1,410 727 i sha heaton Steere 301 
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REPORT OF NATION AL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
JANUARY 2 TO JANUARY 30, 1947 














Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled | tered | Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular period 

Quebec—Concluded 
St: JCrOMe co. .o5 chatter tc ce'e dette ns cee teat oes 233 113 385 222 170 494 
StiJosephudsAlinal. ah. Acct Stine al. RRR a 22 6 97 22 17 224 
Shawaniganwllalls:. $6 ich cecsmeheebiac saci te ties 518 41 937 562 506 1,128 
DBherbrookey....../b S98. 4... 4 See eco, | Re 436 167 788 528 301 604 
NOVO] Swe <2 ate eRe. Se RR © A ae 350 69 788 400 345 889 
cElvetiona: Mian ee. <.. tic cnsssxeus SAE ees 2 ED ols 62 62 286 118 36 513 
Mhree Rivers. ..5.5 fee ae ed ee ee Bee 395 112 1,100 346 224 3,972 
Walid’ Orne. 30, ts ED, Ge ane 3.115 1,038 1,093 978 1,004 136 
Malloy Held is. cc ccis. te Bebc oa os ao Ree a nc os ee 416 250 569 255 807 
Wactorigvitle? ) .|.:...[; eM... 0% od) Misses c.f eh ee 458 155 358 298 229 310 

GPM CATIO Finis. ic ach Sts, 6 < Se AOR ok onde a he 51,158 30,189 55,061 38,336 20,691 56,329 
ATUPTION coe ce eck ee ae eee 156 82 98 65 69 52 
Avie ee.d ik ds MARSA . SOR eaes Re 80 49 189 85 46 239 
BelleviNler tic sc Aems << s25.. saute ee cee Arcs: 149 108 377 238 72 490 
Bracebridgeyy...: dca e ee ee ERE: 173 68 191 136 86 193 
Brampton, 42k... Baa vonietes bE EE 133 128 136 48 36 109 
PSTANUONG a. ec he cee ose bs Ae ee ee ee 823 445 807 522 337 555 
Brock villese sam ss mated ecg eae s ines oh OR: 161 55 289 197 151 147 
Carleton, Pla@e: :.< da Sis 35,0 A Re OER ee 86 36 $9 80 70 74 
GO hatha’: oe ct ccs te Se «ec I ees or 337 184 689 411 275 751 
CObGUT ga: beets ctcsbe Rae os a ee. 109 20 153 120 98 106 
Collingwood=.8 oc cae ee eet oe eee ee 9 12 247 20 16 427 
Cormwalliauc.s .. peanadeclh setee. | y. Pa. 715 137 1,064 780 453 1,320 
Dunn villess.. os. poMOscns a nee eee ee 87 51 123 84 39 140 
CTS 4 Mae eee ac be Ss oe a ke ee Rs ete as RE is 85 49 45 47 29 14 
Hontsnie. nies 5 a letiyasuday «PORE « Sa. Meta 72 5 210 118 67 512 
Hort: Frances cs. meas sods bo BRie ic RR en 204 13t 204 148 150 106 
Fort: William: t. eee on 2. ee Ne, See ee 1,103 691 833 349 386 1,061 
(Galtier Roos « scsiatens eRe opts « ARN oi Sih aes BP 501 390 231 189 124 114 
(GANA OGUEC 2205: de Ble t cco qos Gis ats MEE nc 81 12 92 87 63 62 
Goderichiae..c hs hee ae oes Oh ec Re ERE 51 63 158 66 47 180 
Gruciph sca 2pek Poe. Pas see eB eee eens « 30) 326 546 557 339 262 
EP aI tO mee Behe eee ee 2,642 1,612 3,912 3, 228 1,180 4,383 
EL AWkeSDUDYS.oc 8 hehe ere hep oR as See 220 93 8 665 
Ing ensollt ca ccs sco eee ta Bic aytnats sapere ern eae 99 72 89 97 69 60 
Kapuskasing. 0... (.,00c). #4:..0 As Ree to. ot SR ee 249 437 75 60 144 26 
FICGNGYAE. 2 one. ahs dott a Be oe eee cenieen DG ca 38 236 121 36 42 192 
FCINGSUON 5 ec pitas Beas tn EM oars s Tae 791 218 1,016 935 492 737 
Kirkland Bake, .: eee: 2 £4788. ee eee 501 209 690 476 304 449 
Kitchener=-Waterloomicnéce « 0o64 foteic tees 1, 400 933 740 916 472 228 
Leamington. .... «dees. PERS. LT eae, eS 59 55 258 115 105 403 
TS aye es Sk. aor ne ne eR Oo hee 67 33 207 90 69 300 
Tnistowelucus sh 206 Ske Hae Ok we WE OE 44 50 79 50 32 78 
TEONG ONE: areca: teece SOBER sc eh ARNE sto ORG 2,134 1,104 2,142 2,014 865 1,310 
Midland) Sossrecs. tects 65 8 333 0 24 588 
INapaneeAs. Sad wei oie nick gems ee 3 Cigar oe 46 89 138 44 30 208 
ING WMATKEt ics. cctieeiecs dave « ER fo OM os 78 89 263 90 39 398 
New Poronton al. axe ee: Soa ie Shee 680 397 754 489 318 536 
Niagara HM allsss cd cuits s eats aaah naan s 611 132 608 3874 210 696 
Norths Bays. ccc. de Marne cnn aac aed ad Re 368 202 495 361 258 271 
Orangeville. tft aay, <8 oy obs AIR: oe ee. 21 26 60 29 15 93 
Ow il tin tisiz.t. «sees ae. «acc dvs boas hic eae: 181 76 368 233 118 706 
Os Waweals «tas oct ated © AcE o ks DEES 508 232 1,905 570 329 1,928 
OCCA WARE Reset oA os 5 Fees cc OER 1,971 877 role 2,044 882 4,547 
Wen Domne Ae Jaks Obie 20, SOE. ci Aor: 176 85 376 232 85 333 
RAT IS, Seri to MEE inchs eB renee 23 31 21 26 19 17 
BATT MOUNT are bs gees ced oh . ee 32 6 365 26 26 451 

SBE CLV EOC sa eyescts,< fest essai haat cs ec ep 220 93 360 158 125 328 
ELST OVE ty erie takai: oi aie aU jie "alae 130 100 281 124 103 156 
Peterborough. 7S lpicee vce... doe etree... bee hore 621 307 862 668 455 822 
PE ICUON A Blair neve sates BERN is oo cece ctas ale WARE oo. 49 14 127 59 29 217 
POrtlATCHUth sock ty ayes coe knee. Woe eEscs 1,317 1,328 1,140 552 402 1,278 
Pott: Colbornes.c.... tse ee oc ete en eo See cod 29 27 223 37 14 340 
Port Hove. Baa tiers.cte ak tomas. Lome S. 42 27 94 ive 40 73 
PrOSCOtt pats. ac oh PR Sen oe Ae A. Meee God eeeaes 26 24 76 26 16 153 
Wenfrew: (ie. saeh. eee ee hs Oc es bonnes 88 47 188 86 56 231 
St.iCatharines: saa ee cane eee rte 719 218 1,384 915 452 1,699 
St. Thomas... sa salle 6 ofA S, 3.65 ed Wel ok EMER ee 214 151 486 340 227 308 
Sarnia nanan oid Se, Slo dao a0 | Sodaronc kno user 421 142 555 460 301 410 
Sault Ste. Marie 879 645 444 276 269 512 
Simcoe SERS Ss nce Ste Bs 0 Sa RAL Thisca is Ac RO 169 164 221 174 97 170 
Sioux Lookout 102 55 41 35 61 22 
hoLeot ta och Gran (toe meoee ae Be Sree Oe § cares ee oman ae ee le 236 44 200 178 125 261 
Stratford 390 171 482 458 244 281 
Sturgcon!Fallsayy pee 3) . ce pee. eee ge aes 169 36 18 157 131 249 
BU DUES. Foiau, «sak pieeeeta/tce ca teins me's. Seat 2,370 868 1,491 ie As) 978 1,290 
Tillsonburg Freaks, LE ORC tone rae EOE oo a ee 53 36 3 47 49 47 
HimimMins 02... tee. Sie Oe ON ee eR 1, 833 1,014 ThA i eet O89 1,091 817 
puOrONtoOAs ee. Mor CONE Soe Oma eben Conn 19,943 13,398 13, 834 11,284 5,004 10, 558 
LOronte SUNCOM a oes eee eee ee Included |in Toronto 
SD rentoris ear See, ote ie ae et ee en ee 145 102 277 169 83 479 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS JANUARY 2 TO 
JANUARY 30, 1947—Concluded 








Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported] Unfilled tered Referred Placed Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Ontario—Concluded 
Wiser Ors Ween) ise ie ie ois a em 50 65 102 17 GR eee ce 131 
WVGUIACOD Ur Ore tte ee ee oman ts eoratic eas 72 34 328 63 CH br ieee aes 214 
Welland ener ieee... Se. bes. BLL 497 208 617 560 SUI hs ae Bee a 734 
NVCSCOn Ae eee re tes ee a Be 445 204 596 474 200) ieiers: Lee: 420 
WME CSOL eet ae hawt cetera orients cone tree cave scores 969 147 3, 433 1,465 540 131 7,430 
Woodstoc eo eayy. : . PR. CR eer as 243 184 229 152 TOs ee eee 182 
Manitodacc occ ocak cee Pca A ere cote 6,094 2927 11,609 6,367 2,626 1,244 14,938 
Brandon: soe ha gtk Aladin oe 406 65 39 PAHS Eaets oe Raa 758 
IDENT OL GL Is cole, PERE SRR Cie GES Re en RE 110 98 268 122 88 1 315 
Hikinebilon’ See ehh a. eat o biden eee’ 178 74 207 193 102 12 110 
Portage la Prairie. ces cee Unset eise bose ee 111 57 339 146 100 1 603 
OUCH Ti coinente cco mrs ee ea an Ce eee Vie ce ae 87 17 167 101 SOF eno aon 149 
HOUR aS ee PE, EPR RR, 8 MOE: I 62 75 119 2 33 100 
VAD ov th et iclwteans oe eee eee Cae ICO ce ne oe er, OP Hyena BAS wee 9,844 5, 360 2,005 1,223 12, 903 
Saskatchewas <x.: : do.cosibeusBree Mt ob ott 2,738 1,464 7,073 3,547 1,314 526 9,679 
LION Ege air eee, Reape RETIN, FeTe eet 94 34 159 £2 Hi (SRE 11 Fl Sarre 7a 181 
AVE OOSG I AAY, rah cortare cis ep ica tet MOR rc ere hc ae tataske 312 Lad, 838 392 143 $1 fe | 
INORLOUB St GlelOnd 2:..ascccocuatiucetctnatis aeusineecucece 75 60 274 81 S's en oaeeeye 544 
IPTINCEPAL DCH. «deci AICO osha ck oat Meee 368 373 694 400 161 25 1,181 
REQ IN Sas Se obs cers oh eee Ae Eo ees aes 1,054 371 2,613 1,519 517 275 2,702 
Baghkatoont./45. 0.08... a dec ne ee cea ds Bead 577 315 1,568 738 253 107 2,273 
Swilh Gurren... de. as «ae oes Abs ob nett «Mo aon 39 oD 211 38 25 3 488 
Wey Dutnes . 4). ose: ces bw Ls ok ak a Cue od 102 58 166 115 48 23 243 
ROT GIN oe oa rsh oan My cuedoneto hen oncive teak cheseuslate kowadoesrcne 117 107 550 170 42 12 890 
Aihber tate eriivrs aos ss ok sees aRG BRO Bees 5,875 1,885 9,815 5,904 35553 630 10,332 
Black Diamond 37 8 26 OAT tal ea Bah G0) 169 
Blairmore 178 81 100 74 Cae Tere 50 
Calgary 1,699 462 3,297 1,989 1,032 209 4,173 
Drumheller 205 106 298 132 124 a| cere ae Jy 218 
Edmonton 2,787 757 4,824 3,017 ever 396 4,315 
Fidsoneee shitter mee Ne be ORE Bs ees * 376 159 157 129 SA Oe. med = a 49 
ethbrid center. 6 64.5 eset, Aaa EA. kee 282 83 585 213 220 20 767 
Medzeine Hate. 2. as «:.. itetet« cette tae Sene 134 74 267 137 ~ 68 5 360 
CUED CCI TAR £ Ssio3, ee ete fist «0h oo Rae 177 161 202 Iori OG ol ase 231 
British: Columbia seis: 6. Mace eR Aes 14,005 3,707 24,569 12,993 5,614 3,441 27,143 
QUAL GY Pa eS PE AE | eae 137 342 134 THOS epese sotto 540 
MOUTHEDAY ERED seo ae Sie lang eS ek ee ee 173 135 130 46 D8 <i get SM. 179 
CranbroOke Per... Pisses co eae ES Latta waar 67 20 116 52 LOT a eee 139 
Dawson Creelod, weasa hs. cio doe oe sae oe hc ole eee 141 22 152 134 NAA eee eee 82 
NUN CANE ie eas hy SR cae SiS SE Abe Mea eis ides a yedees 94 33 170 103 7 eROe ee 144 
ML EINIOR Kens SIA. SOR SSE sh ciehe ches 65 52 21 14 ive ere eee 34 
Nam lOODS eI: Bias. Se Cas EES sce eaten 83 28 288 51 SO) eee te 317 
Welowna Payers Gee... dss os a Dobbs ost eben cette 89 29 294 85 Ly Gil eS ae 455 
INAnauIOMs eek EEE. «fk Oo a Cae ego ohemre 127 116 264 123 96 2 333 
INCISONEE .S RIE: 3 Gels s Seiad Pa Se IES eles ble 184 78 367 207 SSI ete hse 636 
INewnWestminster.c 2. $005 o8i8 Pac lia elites owes 614 193 2,164 778 496 45 3,221 
NorthyVancouvenrs 4. « teen te niceties eis. foes 210 63 653 222 TAOS oa odd 
IBENEICCONR EPA, Bovine s kas ARR a ible «Be © Jee: 139 50 298 162 72 6 519 
PortrAibernins§ oes Ae cet Tem oy Lit het eet 168 61 284 181 BA lia Se ae eek 186 
Prince George 674 191 700 643 546 6 142 
Prince Rupert 152 104 125 87 5) RRNA reer 529 
PrincecOniy sWGs, Mee Ge elas RC AA LUO: | 58 19 81 66 SOU ee eels eee 49 
AGATE Seats Spaces. | HERA EE | SNES « SU. See aan 215 88 305 200 GZ leereriraee aA 428 
Vancouyiers Sry). bet J aS ae, ae, a BO Sate S 9,012 1,871 15,272 8,427 2,361 3,262 14, 937 
Vernonia fo ees Oe. Seen rena ahs, heh 110 503 TODA) | adi2aiia tases. aol 853 
IV; CLORED. RAs Pees eR SR hc ce eer tei ates 1,438 459 1,936 1,122 743 120 2,297 
Whitehorse. Sciam. Sees eek Avo iolte oi rhe ovaleielel’ 55 26 51 Saal eee Rees. 160 
Canad alae: se tirac. oe ee hes i ee ees dae de 118,696 74,599 | 162,132 92,605 48,351 8,788 193,636 
INTC EO Bee PRC . Ap Teeien. Siieey : Reser 77,950 41,761 120,180 61, 636 34, 545 4,888 156, 420 
Memales wrest. 5. ate ORE SIONS. Ret 40, 746 32, 838 41,952 30, 969 13, 806 3,900 37,216 





Agriculture —General farm labour demand 
was slack, but inquiries and applications for 
Polish veterans were still being received. The 
veterans have proven to be capable workers 
and have adapted themselves well to their 
new environment. 

The recent British egg contract will provide 
poultry farmers with a guaranteed export 
market for the next few years. 


Logging —Cutting operations were still in 
progress in most sections, and were expected 
to continue for the next three or four weeks 
if snow conditions remained favourable. 

Demand for woods workers’ decreased 
gradually during January. A light demand 
for pulp cutters should continue throughout 
the spring. The local labour supply was 
sufficient to fill most of the orders. 
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The pit prop section of the industry has 
been very busy in meeting its commitments 
for export. 


Fishing—The labour dispute involving 500 
deep sea fishermen blocked activity in this 
industry. No immediate settlement was in 
sight. The dispute held up deliveries to fish 
processing plants, with the result that 700 
workers were laid off until supplies improved. 


Coal Mining—Production in the Cape 
Breton area remained normal following a two- 
day strike. The existing contract was extended 
until February 15, but negotiations were still 
unsuccesful at the end of January. 

Strip mining in the Minto district was down. 
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of frost in newly-dug areas. 
progress was satisfactory. 


Manufacturing—A marked seasonal slump 
took place in manufacturing during January. 
Extremely cold weather curtailed brick and 
tile production. Material shortages hindered 
fertilizer plants in the Saint John area. Coal 
shortages affecting several textile firms resulted 
in lay-offs. 

Food processing and dehydration plants 
were operating on single shifts for the most 
part. Some plants planned to continue pro- 
duction until March, which would be an 
exceptionally long run. 


Construction—Material shortages. still 


Shaft mining 


to 10 per cent of the usual volume because _ restricted new building construction. In spite 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF NATIONAL 





































































Pr. Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry R g B R 
S a a3) a = 3) x —_ S 3 — 
Pel ieiiae || hele 6 Tietiee weet errs 313 
3 Ey a a o a & By a 3 a 
> mc 3) > ee ie) > fae é) > 4 Ss 
Asriculture2n® 5 6..6t SHERI op Ree 1,757) 1,467 3 2,218 1,039 Z| 2,096) 1,098 4) 4,058) 2,822 4 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping........ 36 29 2| 270 Bab Are 8 2 1 14 Btanaee *. 
Forestry and Logging.................... 68 PAW &e2 5 3,928] 1,772 Z| 9,074) 1,552 3(127,249) 12,852 25 
Mini ON epithe cod ee need 1 Ties 1,328) 876)...... 1,105) 818 4} 10,032] 5,367 20 
Metallic Ores and Prospecting. 5 30% ois. - lectitenl|icp ad dee ee cu DT Sh owe 8 sob eine itech aee aoe 6,7 OOOO pee ee. 
Cale Bis hana SAMs PHD IS Ween 3 1 AN: ee oe 1,251 B84) nog oe 1,059; 791 4 33 UY eae 
Oil Gas Wells» Quarrying: «00.5 ee oe. areas > Ree ee as SOLE. © 29) cate. 46 LT hata. 3,265] 1,734 20 
Manufacturing........... 0.00.0. eeeeees 1,498} 968)  116)13,045) 7,524 65] 8,739! 4,267 88}138,626] 51,740} 160 
Food and Kindred Products............ 963} 717 18] 4,222) 1,939 25| 2,271 876 25) 14,346} 4,330 10 
‘hextilessapparel,. Cte ee sc sccus heels dea 23 20 1] 1,840} 1,006 3 799} 308 2) 45,148) 15,492 19 
Lumber and Finished Lumber Products 169 65 1 678 345) 3 ae ee 2,246] 1,136 4} 13,694! 6,089 6 
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of this, orders for carpenters, electricians and 
masonry workers were being received in areas 
where excavation and foundation work was 
nearing completion. 


Transportation—CNR., activity slackened at 
Halhfax during January, when troop repatria- 
tion came to an end. This did not seriously 
affect the employment situation, however, 
since many of the extra train crews were 
composed of pensioners who had been recalled 
for special service. 

The flow of grain through the Port of 
Halifax was reduced considerably. The 
volume of freight cargoes more than made 
up for the falling off in grain shipments, 
however. In the last two weeks of January, 
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several hundred additional freight handlers 
were required. Indications pointed to a busy 
month on the waterfront during February. 


There was a great surplus of ordinary 
seamen, although certified personnel were 
needed by several shipping firms. About 300 
men were seeking berths on ships sailing out 
of Halifax. 


Quebec Region 


Jobless workers increased by 6,000 during 
January, but much of the rise was due to 
very bad weather conditions. The future 
outlook was bright. 

Agriculture—tThere was little outside 
activity on farms in this area during January. 
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The usual marketing of milk and other farm 
products continued normally. 

Most farmers were cutting their supply of 
fuel wood for the coming year. In many 
areas, farmers with good stands of spruce, 
balsam and hardwood, were cutting for market 
as well. This woods work does not directly 
affect the pool of woods labour, as it is 
generally done by the immediate family. 
This type of cutting supplies almost all of 
the fuel wood for the Province. 

Logging—During January, 75 per cent of 
the men who had left camp for the holiday 
period returned to work. A thaw prolonged 
the cutting season for another month. Indi- 
cations were that most operators would meet 
their objectives. 

Hauling was retarded in rough and stony 
country, however, until more snow had 
packed the roads. No further increase in 
woods labour was expected this season as 
almost all available men interested in woods 
work were already on the job. 

A record season for manpower 
quantity of wood cut was anticipated. 


and 


Mining—Transfer of miners to the northern 
district was suspended during January because 
of the strike at Noranda. The subsequent 
settlement should stimulate placements, and 
the movement of miners from Nova Scotia 
will continue. 


Manufacturing—General manufacturing 
was on the upswing although hindered by 
material shortages and, in the southeastern 
section, by the scarcity of power. Prepara- 
tions for heavy production were under way, 
and new plants and plant extensions were 
being built in all industrial areas. 

Repercussions of the labour disputes of last 
summer were felt strongly. There was a 
general shortage of steel and several lay-offs 
were expected as a result. 

Demand still exceeded the supply of female 
workers. The situation was especially acute 
in the textile and electrical apparatus indus- 
tries. The scarcity of women radio assemblers 
continued to hold up production in the radio 
industry. Lack of housing was a _ great 
obstacle to recruitment. The textile industry, 
both primary and secondary, carried out 
extensive advertising campaigns for workers 
with very little response. Clothing manufac- 
turers were beginning production for the 
spring season; tailors, hand sewers, and 
finishers were particularly needed. 

Shipbuilding schedules for 1947 are heavy 
and should maintain employment at a good 
level. 


Construction—An unprecedented boom in 
construction was expected once the weather 
cleared. The flow of building materials will 
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be smoother this year, and thus the demand 
for tradesmen will be less restricted. A 
severe shortage of skilled construction workers 
is feared. Many large contracts for offices, 
factories, theatres, hotels, schools and churches, 
have been awarded. Extensive bridge and 
road construction was also being planned. 


Transportatton—F ederal authority was being 
sought to build a new railway through the 
Ungava region. The Quebec North Shore 
and Labrador Railway Company planned to 
build this at a cost of $70,000,000. 

Lack of freight cars caused industrial tie- 
ups in some areas. Many pulp and paper 
mills, were forced to operate on a part-time 
basis due to the shortage. 


Ontario Region 


Unplaced applicants increased during 
January because of the continued shortage of 
materials in most manufacturing industries, 
in addition to the usual winter slackness in 
transportation, construction, an service. 

Agriculture—Most areas reported that 
farmers were already inquiring about the 
supply of labour for spring. The interest in 
Polish veterans has continued. 

Some difficulty in connection with the 
Polish veterans has arisen in larger centres. 
The attraction of shorter hours and more pay 
in industrial jobs has caused discontent in 
some cases. The veterans are at present 
earning $45 a month. 


Logging—Several large pulpwood operators 
have reported a full complement of labour. 
However, the need for bushworkers was con- 
tinuous throughout January because of heavy 
labour turnover. ; 

Logging camps were making excellent 
progress, with a good supply of labour. 
Weather conditions were very favourable for 
hauling. | 

Mining—Gold mine production remained 
steady. The transfer of men from the Mari- 
times to the Timmins and Kirkland Lake 
areas was about to start. The men will be 
mine beginners. 

Base metal production was expanding and 
consequently the demand for labour was 
quite heavy. Physical fitness was the chief 
specification. The Maritimes will supply a 
good number of the workers required. 


Manufacturing—Supply shortages were still 
affecting output in the iron and steel, wood- 
working, leather goods, electrical apparatus 
and textile industries. As soon as the supply 
situation improves, however, present plants 
and new plants will compete sharply for 
skilled labour. Even in January, moulders, 
tool and die makers, pattern makers, and 
skilled lathe operators were difficult to obtain. 


a 
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Tron and steel fabricating industries were 
operating at a capacity limited only by the 
supply of materials, while steel mills were at 
full strength. The backlog of orders is sub- 
stantial. Foreign orders for locomotives will 
keep some firms active for years. Similarly, 
shipbuilding contracts should maintain 
employment for a long time unless slow 
delivery of materials leads to the cancella- 
tion of orders. 


Construction —Building construction did not 
experience as great a decline as usual during 
January in spite of adverse weather condi- 
tions. Most contractors were trying to main- 
tain their staffs of skilled tradesmen, in 
anticipation of an acute scarcity in the spring. 
Skilled workers. were in continuing demand. 
Indications were that building materials would 
be in greater supply this coming season and 
a record construction year is expected. 


Transportation—The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission has a large expansion program 
planned for various sections of the region, 
for which they will need about 4,000 workers. 
In the initial stages most of these will. be 
labourers. 

Prairie Region 


Normal seasonal unemployment approached 
its peak during January; the number of 
unplaced applicants increased 23 per cent over 
the December level. 


Agriculture—January is always a month of 
low labour demand in agriculture. Few 
orders were received and few applicants were 
available. Orders were chiefly for choremen 
at low wages, or for more specialized workers 
such as milkmen. Farmers were starting to 
inquire about the supply of labour for spring 
work. 

Unusually heavy snowfalls caused virtual 
isolation of several farm districts. Ranching 
areas in the western Prairies reported diffi- 
culties in the wintering of cattle and sheep. 


Logging—Demand was comparatively lght 
towards the end of January. Experienced 
cutters were the chief requirement. 

In the Thunder Bay district, indications 
were that the season’s production would prob- 
ably be very satisfactory despite the labour 
dispute at the start of the season and the 
heavy snowfalls of late. Hauling was in full 
swing in the Fort Frances district, with an 
ample supply of labour available. Adverse 
weather with heavy snowfalls affected opera- 
tions in northern Manitoba. 


Mining—Labour demand in precious metal 
mining during January, was limited to 
experienced men. 

Base metal mines were continuing with 
exploration work, stockpiling, maintenance 
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and repair work. Labour requirements were 
at the lowest point in years; the chief need 
was for churn drillers. 

Coal mining was seriously affected by the 
box car shortage. At Nordegg and Edson, 
collieries were working only two or three days 
a week. Mines at Drumheller were also 
running on part-time schedules. Housing 
conditions continued to be a major problem 
at Drumheller and Blairmore. Six weeks of 
bad weather had hindered operations at 
Estevan. Blocked roads made it difficult for 
men to get to work. 


Manufacturing—Hog and cattle receipts 
declined because of the weather and thus 
lay-offs at most packing house centres were 
accelerated. Grain handling was hindered by 
the shortage of box cars. Several lay-offs 
occurred and additional ones were expected 
if the transportation tie-up was not solved 
soon. Flour mills were operating steadily, with 
little labour turnover. 

Paper mills in northwestern Ontario were 
working at capacity on a 24-hour basis. Sash 
and door factories were receiving sufficient 
material to maintain full production. 


Construction—All exterior construction 
work was curtailed by the stormy weather. 
Interior finishing was partially suspended in 
many cases since the necessary materials were 
scarce. Many projects, both private and 
industrial, have shut down until spring, when 
supplies should be more easily obtained. 

Provincial and municipal works which 
stopped because of the weather will start 
again when conditions permit, since many of 
these are not affected by material shortages. 

The scope of the coming construction 
season depends on the supply of building 
materials, the supply of skilled and unskilled 
construction workers, and the extent of camp 
facilities for large projects in unsettled areas. 


Transportation—Snow storms during Jan- 
uary blocked transportation facilities. All 
snow-clearing equipment, both road and rail, 
was put into action to keep trains, buses, and 
trucks in operation. 

The lack of box cars handicapped operations 
in many industries, particularly mining and 
grain handling. 


Pacific Region 


Employment opportunities were at the 
lowest point of the post-war period, and no 
general improvement was expected until the 
middle of March. 


Agriculture—There was little demand for 
farm labour except for dairy workers. All 
orders other than for experienced dairy help 
were filled without difficulty. 
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Logging—Severe weather during the first 
half of January delayed the re-opening of 
camps in the coastal area. In the last half 
of the month, most large-scale operations 
were restricted to the lower areas. As spring 
approaches, increased activity will develop. 


Mining—The shortage of skilled miners 
continued to prevent the absorption of 
unskilled workers. A slight improvement was 
noted in the supply of coal miners, but there 
Was no reduction in demand. 


Manufacturing—Labour demand in many 
plants was low because of supply shortages 
and uncertain market conditions. Structural 
steel was being imported from California in 
an effort to ease the steel shortage, but sheet 
steel was still very scarce. The supply of 
smaller metal parts had improved. The 
shortage of malleable iron was still causing 
difficulty for foundries. 

Activity was at the normal seasonal low in 
food processing plants. Woodworking firms 
reported a reduction in retailers’ orders, and 
were being more selective in their choice of 
referred workers. 

Employment in shipyards at Victoria was 
steadily expanding with a good volume of 
repair work on hand. At Vancouver, Burrard 
Drydock laid-off about 300 men after the 
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in demand for wooden 


completion of one contract. 
joiners were still 
shipbuilding. 

Pulp and paper plants remained in normal 
production except at Port Alice, Woodfibre, 
and Holdberg where log shortages held up 
operations. Rapid expansion in the industry 
has taken place at Prince George. 


Construction—Construction was at a stand- 
still in many areas because of weather con- 
ditions. Almost all highway construction had 
ceased, but it was expected that large crews 
would be needed in the future to repair the 
damage caused to roads by the bad weather. 

It was apparent that there would be an 
acute shortage of skilled tradesmen in the 
coming months, as the volume of new business 
was increasing faster than the present con- 
tracts were being completed. The supply of 
materials will determine the gravity of this 
shortage. 

Transportation—The Department of 
National Defence was reducing its main- 
tenance crews on the Alaska Highway and on 
the Northwest Staging Route Airports by 40 
per cent. 

There continued to be a need for experienced 
ship engine room crews but vacancies for deck 
hands were few. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During 1946 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1946 was not materially 
higher than in 1945 but the number of workers 
involved showed a considerable increase over 
the figures for 1945, and the resulting time 
loss was more than three times as great in 
1946 as in 1945. 

During the year under review there were 
228 strikes and lockouts in existence. These 
involved 139,474 workers and caused a time 
loss of more than 4,500,000 days. The com- 
parable figures for the preceding year are 197 
strikes, 96,068 workers and 1,457,000 man days 
of idleness. In 1919, the first full year 
following World War I, 336 strikes were 
recorded, involving 149,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 3,400,000 days. This time loss 
exceeded any other year in the record prior 
to 1946. 

The total amount of idleness due to strikes 
and lockouts in 1946 was about five days in 
every 1,000 days of working time. Com- 
parative figures for certain earlier years are: 
1945, one and two-thirds days; 1944, one-half 
day; 1943, 1-1 days; for each of the two pre- 
ceding years about one-half day; and for 1919, 
the estimate is 6-4 days. Each wage and salary 
worker lost on the average about 1:5 days in 
1946 and one-half day in 1945. For 1919, the 
estimate is 2 days. 

As in 1919, the year 1946 was one of recon- 
version to peacetime activity, with accom- 
panying industrial disturbance. Weekly earn- 
ings declined when weekly hours and overtime 
pay were reduced, with the result that 
demands for increases in wages were made 1n 
order to maintain take-home pay. The 


demand for increased wages was, therefore, the 


principal cause of most of the larger strikes 
during the year. 

Most of the strikes which involved large 
numbers of workers were of unusually long 
duration, with the result that about 90 per 
cent of the time loss during the year was 
caused by a few strikes. These included, 
loggers and woodworkers in British Columbia, 
rubber products factory workers in Ontario, 
workers in primary iron and steel plants in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia, textile workers in 
Montreal and Valleyfield, P.Q., electrical 
apparatus factory workers in Hamilton and 
Toronto, Ont., motor vehicle plant workers in 
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Chatham and Windsor, Ont., seamen on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, and metal 
miners in British Columbia. 


Employment in manufacturing is much 
greater than in any other industry and 
strikes in this group caused more than 80 per 
cent of all time loss during the year. Ten 
per cent of the total time loss was recorded 
in logging; about five per cent in mining; 
only one per cent in coal mining, an unusually 
small proportion; and slightly more than one 
per cent in transportation. 


The demand for increases in wages was the 
major issue in about 30 per cent of the total 
strikes and combined with questions involv- 
ing unionism was the most important cause 
in many others. About one-half the total 
were primarily due to this cause. The pro- 
portion of the total time loss resulting from 
these strikes was about 95 per cent. 


Recognition of union is not now an 
important cause, but other questions involy- 
ing unionism caused one-third of the strikes, 
although most of these were coupled with 
demands for increases in wages. 

The settlement of 108 of the 228 strikes 
during the year was brought about by various 
government agencies. Forty-six were settled 
by conciliation alone and this was a factor in 
obtaining settlements in 22 other cases which 
were referred to various labour boards or to 
arbitration. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes -and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GAZETTE 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with particulars 
as to the nature and result of each strike. 
Early in each year a review of the previous 
year has been given, including statistical 
tables analysing the data, and since 1912 
including a complete list of the disputes on 
record during the year. As the monthly 
statements in the Lasour GAZETTE are neces- 
sarily of a preliminary nature the annual 
review constitutes the revised record for the 
year. 
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The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the Lasour Gazurte, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other 
government departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is not often encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or more. Strikes 
of less than one day’s duration and those 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 
A separate record of such strikes involving 
less than 10 days’ time loss is maintained 
in the Department. During 1946 there were 
12 such strikes involving 344 workers and 
causing a time loss of 53 man days. In 1945, 
11 were recorded involving 291 employees and 
causing a loss of 56 days. 

In Tables I and XIII the number of 
employers involved is given. In strikes which 
involve large numbers of shops or factories, 
clothing, fur, furniture, ete., or building con- 
struction jobs, logging and fishing operations, 
ete., only the approximate number of 
employers is usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all strikes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is not always possible to 
secure exact information but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and 
it is believed that the statistics indicate the 
conditions with reasonable precision. The 
estimate of time loss is reached by multiply- 
ing the number of working days during which 
each strike lasted by the number of 
employees directly involved from time to time 
so far as known. The number of employees 
recorded for each strike is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike or 
locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables 
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as to workers are therefore the number of 
those directly involved. In recent years, 
when the information was available, the 
numbers indirectly affected, if important, 
have been shown in footnotes to the table 
listing in detail the strikes and _ lockouts 
during the year. The workers indirectly 
affected in each strike are those in the estab- 
lishment who are unable to continue work 
because of the stoppage but not participating 
in the strike. 
Charts 


The accompanying charts show the results 
of strikes and lockouts according to the 
numbers of workers involved and the time 
loss in man-working days by groups of 
industries each year, for the period of 1914 
to 1946. 

Analysis of Statistics 1946 


In the following paragraphs is given an 
analysis of the statistics of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada as shown under the various 
headings in the Tables I to XIII. In this 
discussion the word “strikes” is used for con- 
venience in place of “strikes and lockouts”. 


Principal Statistics Since 1901, Table I— 
This table is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of strikes and lock- 
outs beginning in each year and the number 
in existence during the year, the difference in 
each case being the number carried over at 
the end of the previous calendar year. ‘The 
approximate number of employers involved 
in all strikes, as well as the number of workers 
involved, and the time loss, is given. 


Industries, Table II, III, IV and V—Many 
more wage earners are employed in the manu- 
facturing group of industries than in any 
other. In all but four of the years in the 
record of strikes, the number occurring in 
this group has been greater than in any other. 
The number of workers involved was greater 
than in any other group in more than half 
of the years since 1901, and in each of the 
last five has exceeded the numbers in all 
other groups combined. The number of 
workers involved in strikes in coal mining 
was greater than in any other group in 
fourteen of the years since 1901, this in spite 
of the fact that the total number of workers 
in this industry is relatively small. The time 
loss due to strikes has been greater in the 
manufacturing group than in all others com- 
bined during recent years. In nine of the 
years between 1901 and 1925 more idleness 
resulted from disputes in coal mining than in 
all other industries but this has been the case 
in only one year since that time. 


— 
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During 1946 more than 50 per cent of the 
strikes, two-thirds of the workers involved and 
more than 80 per cent of the total time loss 
were recorded in manufacturing. The most 
important strikes during the year in this group 
involved woodworkers in British Columbia, 
primary iron and steel workers in Ontario and 
Nova Scotia, rubber products workers in 
several centres in Ontario, textile workers in 
Montreal and Valleyfield, P.Q., electrical 
apparatus factory workers in Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ont., and motor vehicle factory 
workers in Chatham and Windsor, Ont. 

Only two strikes were recorded in logging 
but they caused 10 per cent of the total time 
loss. One of these, involving 13,000 loggers 
in British Columbia, caused a loss of 400,000 
man days. 

Strikes in coal mining, while fairly 
numerous, were usually of short duration and 
caused comparatively little time loss. Other 
mining strikes, while few in number and 
involving relatively few workers, caused more 
than four times the idleness resulting from 
strikes in coal mining. Most of this was 
due to a long strike of metal miners in 
British Columbia. 

The only work stoppage of importance in 
transportation involved 2,500 seamen on 
vessels on the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River. 

Strikes in other groups, fishing, construc- 
tion, trade and service, were few and caused 
little time loss. 


Causes and Results, Table VI—The causes 
of strikes and lockouts are numerous and 
usually several issues are involved in each 
ease. In this table the causes are shown 
under the main headings, such as wages, 
hours, union questions, ete. Each strike is 
classified under the principal issue involved. 


The demand for increases in wages was the 
principal cause of 67 strikes and was an 
important cause in the case of some 42 others, 
involving also the demand for collective 
agreements and changes in working condi- 
tions. Therefore, in nearly 50 per cent of 
the strikes, increased wages was an important 
issue. These caused more than 95 per cent 
of the total time loss during the year, as 
they included most of the larger strikes 
involving many workers for relatively long 
periods. A compromise settlement was the 
result in about 60 per cent of the strikes in 
which the question of wage increases was an 
important factor. 


Changes in hours was a principal cause in 
only three cases but one of these, involving 
seamen in a demand for an 8-hour day and 
a three-watch system, caused a loss of 50,000 
days, and was among the larger strikes. 
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Union questions were a principal cause in 
76 strikes but more than half of these had 
demands for increased wages as an important 
cause. 

Of the 228 strikes and lockouts during the 
year, 55 ended in favour of the workers, 73 
in favour of the employers, and 80 resulted 
in a compromise or partial gain for the 
workers. At the end of the year four strikes 
were recorded as unterminated. 


Industries and Methods of Settlement, 
Table VII—The settlement of 108 strikes was 
obtained through various government agencies, 
that is through conciliation, federal or pro- 
vincial, or by reference to labour boards or to 
arbitration. Of these, 46 were settled by con- 
ciliation, 49 by labour boards, etc., and 13 by 
reference to arbitration. Of the 62 referred 
to various boards or to arbitration for final 
settlement, work was resumed following con- 
ciliation in 22 cases. 


Workers Involved, Table VIII—The record 
for 1946 shows that as usual more than half 
the strikes involved fewer than 100 workers . 
in each case. These caused less than one per 
cent of the time loss resulting from all strikes. 
Of the total of 228 strikes during the year, 
208 involved 26 per cent of the workers in 
all strikes. The time loss due to this group 
was less than one-tenth the loss in all strikes. 
Twenty strikes, less than 10 per cent of the 
total, involved 74 per cent of. the workers in 
all strikes and accounted for 90 per cent of 
the total time loss. Two strikes involved 
more than 10,000 workers in each case and 
one involved 37,000 workers. 


Time Loss, Table [X—A time loss of less” 
than 100 days resulted in each of 69 strikes, 
30 per cent of the total. These involved 
slightly more than two per cent of the total 
workers and caused about one-tenth of one 
per cent of the time loss in all strikes. 
Twelve strikes resulted in more than 50,000 
days of idleness in each case. They involved 
about 63 per cent of the workers and caused 
nearly 90 per cent of the total time loss. 
Three strikes resulted in a total of more than 
two and one-half million days. 


Duration, Table X.—During 1946, an unusu- 
ally large number of the strikes were of 
relatively long duration. As these involved 
large numbers of workers, they caused a high 
percentage of the time loss. ‘Thirteen per 
cent of the strikes lasted longer than 25 
days, as compared with 2:5 per cent in 1945 
and 1-5 per cent in 1944. This group caused 
about 94 per cent of the total time loss in 
1946. Five strikes, involving about 10 per 
cent of the total workers and causing about 
25 per cent of all strike idleness, had a dura- 
tion of more than 100 days in each case. 
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The simple average of the duration of strikes, 
unweighted by the number of workers, was 
15 days in 1946, as compared with 5 days in 
1945. 

Provinces, Table XI.—Strike activity was 
greater in Ontario than in any other provy- 
ince, both with regard to the number of 
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strikes and the resulting time loss. The 
number of workers involved in Ontario was 
greater than in any other province, also, if 
allowance is made for those involved in inter- 
provincial strikes. Much of the time loss in 
Ontario resulted from strikes of more than 
20,000 workers in the manufacture of rubber 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1946 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Year 














Number 
Beginning All Industries 
Year During 7 
the Year Number of Number Num pes nes i ape 
trikes and O Workers Working 
Lockouts | Employers Involved Days 
po 
POOR: ORE Gat. HERE Ce en SEAR, 5 97 99 285 24, 089 737, 808 
ys en, Wich peace tee Bae ce 124 125 532 12,709 203, 301 
RO ed ee, ee oe ee, eck ee ee ee, oe 171 175 1,124 38, 408 858, 959 
$9042. SCO OOR?, fins: Aaa Sages 103 103 591 11, 420 192, 890 
90D) FES So 1, CE ee Se 26 95 96 332 12,513 246, 138 
OOO SAT: Ol cise dd to hI Ad A RE, 149 150 965 23,, 382 378, 276 
FOU seach Scenes ort, hepemeet. asdy ohh’ eeirateten « 2 183 188 950 34, 060 520, 142 
BS CaS 5 lind SRL tl ies SOO LOSS is OF 72 76 178 26,071 703,571 
PUM ae, ees eee) ETM , SuPaR TIARA eens Eee 88 90 372 18,114 880, 663 
LOO. SRO AEE, Bt BAI SERRA a ater 94 101 Leess 22,203 731,324 
Bhat tates feu cide © hn aa es ea ee: 99 100 533 29, 285 1,821, 084 
LOR ROe ae ac A eel, | ies coe, RE Foe 179 181 1yaat 42,860 1, 135, 786 
POLS eS Re See, ee, Doe ace ae 143 152 1,077 40,519 1, 036, 254 
TOUS E : Bi. u8s «SAD. PASS SUE Mieke 58 63 261 9,717 490, 850 
Oe ark. cd ot. die. wars te ard bee (tren erdeee Aer. 62 63 120 11,395 95, 042 
SOLO XS, ee. tea, ee Sk AT ee 118 120 332 26, 538 236, 814 
POETS ASR. 9A UA TIN DOKL Fs 158 160 758 50, 255 1,123,315 
WIS s.03.. ee As AE a tioane Aver oo: 228 930 782 79, 743 647, 942 
(Ny ae Ai ale A i Si 9 cae ae a 332 336 1,967 148,915 | 3,400,942 
LOZ. Pot cite tas A oe eA eee. TEM 310 329 1,374 60, 327 799, 524 
TOT luis + <tese Aina » cones AR Leen ar ee 159 168 1, 208 28, 257 1,048,914 
LOA cai tio tee ey Ae eae ee 89 104 732 43,775 1,528, 661 
LOZB OMA TEMA TR os SoS Pe eT ae 86 450 34, 261 671, 750 
1924 Sec Mee. deck. bed tet aes O 64 70 435 34,310 1, 295, 054 
Mee) Rviengeh a. alta Bide Bai Bie Aine Meta 86 87 497 28, 949 1,193, 281 
EF Z0 etre: SOT ee ee eee | TAS 75 v7 512 23, 834 266, 601 
POT: Lt ch el he Ode. Dna hie ein 72 74. 480 22,299 152,570 
Vs a en ee. ae Pe SS 96 98 548 17,581 224,212 
A i ot ee, tid iad pot ee 88 90 263 12,946 152, 080 
AOU ecco oe Se ey Sots oe eR ee 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 
IDSiieo. bea wie. 24. ta.dtoa wets £ 86 88 266 10, 738 204, 238 
SE ie see, Rac Ronek ee TA Matt aeanks . eaten. PH ant 116 497 23,390 255, 000 
8 Sa ea MA ati x Vlg UA Se RRP et AL AR ie ah 122 125 617 26, 558 317,547 
POSES CON ae A Bd aS 8 Saeed 189 191 1,100 45, 800 574, 519 
1080 6s... <i. « AO eae aga ; 120 120 719 33, 269 288,703 
Le Pea Se ee es ee 155 156 709 34,812 276, 997 
TS re. SP Oe. UC: Tae oie eo tie 274 278 630 71,905 886, 393 
SOUS ies b atael od oi. ke vheels tm cont lee: 142 147 614 20,395 148, 678 
RT Re ee ee ee Si ee Seg 120 122 243 41,038 224, 588 
POR ons ee ee ae ee 166 168 894 60, 619 266, 318 
1981 dtc eto he eed nt is, (alk 229 231 658 87,091 433,914 
Ly Se as ER, A Eee ge Oo) Mn ©, oer) 352 354 492 113,916 450, 202 
Ec . i ee ane Soa get ge 401 402 651 218, 404 1,041,198 
VRS TS aes eee cae ae re en ek RD 195 199 400 75, 290 490,139 
POAG AE RS AO OS ee a. Sew by 196 197 418 96, 068 1,457,420 
EO i.) cae RN eo Meret Ue A a Mak go igh 225 228 1,299 139, 474 4,516,393 
Totaly Se Mas i) hoe 6,819 *6,973 | — *30,757 | *2,081,270 | 34,697,992 


*In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than 


once. 
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products in several centres, motor vehicles involved and time loss, was much less at the 
at Chatham and Windsor, electrical apparatus beginning and ending of the year than during 
at Toronto and Hamilton, and brass products the summer and early autumn. The time 
in Toronto. Strikes in British Columbia ie 
while less than half the number in Quebec or ee ae ae bres SOL He 
Nova Scotia, resulted in that province bein i 
Bdehild onivete ‘Ontinoethe a 78 We a nee was about 19,000 days and in December about 
of strike idleness. This position was due to 24,000. 
a strike of 37,000 loggers and woodworkers for Table XIII—The list of strikes and lock- 
increased wages, reduced hours, union shop outs in existence during the year is recorded, 
and check-off. with details as to causes, results, dates of 
Months, Table XII.—Strike activity, commencement, termination and the duration 


referring to the number of strikes, workers in days. 
TABLE IT.—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1946* 


months May to September. In January it 



























































Industriest 
+ no rv Trans- 
ear ‘ ishing ining, etc. portation 
Agri- : Manu- Con- . 
Logging and —-- : F an Trade | Service} Total 
culture Trapping Cael Other facturingt| tructiont Public 
Utilities 

ROD. Okemos okie «.. 1 1 2 3 59 17 13 al 2 99 
ROW QMeR? Eee ERs 1 1 Pee ee 62 33 21 2 2 125 
MOOS Eee oc tiees clos wSREE oi] oom eies 1 if 2 81 50 Dy UAlisas sgh apekee 7 175 
POQSEA. -. SwER Hs. + ARR ol = anne SRR 2 4 il 63 21 6 fe 4 103 
HOO awh coe eae, Pall oon eptaem, Rer 10 4 49 19 TO | Soe ee 2 96 
ROOGES «co MERE oda dele NBs « [tcc seer nd] v tie austen. 13 2 79 33 TEM Ni a 150 
UGCA Saeeee 5 Sie eee emai | ernst a 1 13 4 78 56 335) ee ese 9 7188 
HOUSER: GRRE Als choice» cilia oreeiyal| eas epg 7 3 37 2H 7 TRIP Be 2 76 
HORI cho Rea’ | Sick sce ssl «sv SER s 3 13 2 32 28 deny Sree 1 90 
TWEAK Drereren eh Wate NPS GE aalail ieias Seeels, ti aNe Pid ied 3 3 47 33 13 PANEER Js: 101 
BN es LR oom ow «con ell ts ee iteral| cielo oe SIR 6§ 2 37 33 17 1 4 100 
HRM, cs ROR clon ck 8 ae 1 1 2 5 59 76 28 1 8 181 
MODS b ER. ke site cess owned oil < ameegetathes 2 4 6 58 48 23 1 10 152 
HON AR a ec eta lacs oh ateus olliccs 6 SESE RE eel so e.0 aneslttStE 5 op Saf 23 EMBERS. Us se 5 63 
HAG) US peeve) IR meaty | Gtk Aree MGs eee | te feline 9 2 35 6 ISemre  - 6 63 
bd Gini PBB lee cc ore lls: < ab -nofertll ores» sea ae 8 3 od 16 29 3 4 120 
ROM Gi Ble | oo oeeebeesse | ore seeee ell sos. on epetaehe-< 21 4 72 24 32 1 6 160 
HOUSER: «os Lee Metso co ill wie heaelll css + sbetee 46 2 94 18 47 2 19 7230 
TOTO) paeiaie cae Reee o ee 19 1 20 6 160 52 30 10 24 7336 
HOU cee tes cath Gok eae FAS exces 35 11 148 50 27 5 22 7322 
HO2T. Loe « 2 2 ] 10 4 98 33 9 2 7 168 
her cscs SRE ols, > ee be P. 2 S| irae | ee 36 25 9 1 8 104 
NOOSr bs slo's espe alls c see DM sts Fetes 23 5 32 10 NGI setae ate 3 86 
TO DB BEE cies Agere 1 1 [Dies s-0 sthiies 28 16 Sipe heats 6 70 
TG 20 etiee ale eo esha. 2 17 1 43 Wi Slnaeee 2 7 
LOQGes Re Lee As eb Reos AUS oepmetedt re 16 ] 36 13 7 Ne 3 77 
OTe kes. ss beasts allot sere 2 1 OX) eee Pt a 19 24 A a bat ed 4 7 
MOD Sem. oe pekis, ols» « SRE > 5 1 Abe as Megeps 2 45 28 fe Pea 2 98 
HO DOR .  PebtG.H = «3 bbb > Sie ve ERE 8 2 4] 27 3 1 4 +90 
OBO see os cee nil aes EE. = 2 2 ss eR hon 21 20 SU Seat E 4 67 
03 Vests step: Bed. iM « ste kt bo 3 3 5) er ea ae 43 13 SIM cae leas 14 88 
OSD cere Ae weedeat 11 2 Bole core: 54 10) ene eal cere 6 116 
1088 erccrmesiers 1 14 1 21 1 66 11 3 4 3 125 
KUBY eo Antes 1 17 1 26 2 112 7 10 4 11 191 
1935) A eee 5 2 4 17 3 58 8 14 3 6 120 
TOS Oy: ctic apie os 1 6 3 20 2 81 10 15 1 17 156 
OSA eaene eae 2 7 1 44 5 145 25 16 7 26 278 
VOSS AT SA 1 4 8 25 1 74 14 9 5 6 147° 
AGS OR pes rca callers 1 1 48 * 43 11 4 4 8 122 
OZ Oia. ih artes | Mera eretin. 1 5 65 5 59 15 7 4 if 168 
NOAH ree cro ese oaks LIN yeep eee 45 3 131] 23 13 4 11 231 
AO GS Seer 2 By 53 8 219 oi 15 4 15 1354 
104s ey reco Fl cetera: Olbeeec a eeencon 111 9 222 12 24 7 16 §402 
OSA Se vp ccc ecient lies aa sea 46 3 120 6 13 3 6 199 
GRO UaSaae ok at a [eee et fe tio ye | Ce 39 3 126 i 12 4 6 197 
POAC eee Bc ctorel | Reraiencie cost 2 3 42 8 122 15 20 8 9 §228 

TOpalivn aes 17 155 56 1,032 134 3, 403 1,088 628 98 348 6,973 


* In this table, figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of year are counted more than once. — 

+ ''wo groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown is this table; they are: Finance—1929, one strike; 1942, one strike; 
Miscellaneous—1907, one strike; 1918, two strikes; 1919, 14 strikes (general strike); 1920, one strike. 

t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in the 


construction group. : : : , ; ; ; 
§ In 1943 two strikes involved workers in five industries; in 1946, one strike involved workers in two industries. 
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TABLE ITII.—_WORKERS INVOLVED IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1946* 
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4,919 2,595 5, 547 
3, 852 3,427 4, 800 
12,198 Ug P Ree 8, 845 
; 151 3,449 1,295 
2,350 1,541 1,813 
7,925 8, 261 2,374 
9,151 5, 852 6,376 
10, 211 3, 354 8,547 
2,851 3, 241 i 70s 
6, 854 7,418 4,540 
5,318 8, 580 4,949 
9,515 20,798 7,012 
12,102 10, 651 4,459 
4, 887 1,879 25 
4 242 227 1,340 
7, 260 1,602 3, 104 
17, 857 2,426 9,470 
29,105 1,556 17, 748 
58,039 14,611 12,574 
24, 129 10, 069 6, 727 
19, 727 3, 949 1,172 
10,397 1, 868 3,628 
7,483 980 2) 572 
6, 818 1,049 133 
7,584 1,499 131 
11, 857 1, 208 515 
930 3, 238 326 
5, 503 4,298 132 
2, 868 5, 606 204 
4,939 15367 278 
5, 406 549 451 

8, 811 1,307 
15, 569 254 322 
25, 150 454 465 
14, 568 379 5,592 
15,061 685 3,291 
46,344 1, 286 1,441 
7,610 729 2,519 
7,901 683 265 
17,018 1,053 6, 816 
37, 838 4,781 1,566 
80, 037 3, 889 22230 
139, 656 785 8,712 
53, 093 427 7,484 
62,788 380 4,322 
86,815 994 3, 645 
939, 687 162,457} 171,691 


8,107| 36,187} 2,081,270 


a ee ee eee Se, eS eee ee eee ee ee ee ee Re ee eS 


* In this table figures for strikes and lockouts extending over the end of the year are counted more than once. 


+ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 11 workers; 1942, 224 
workers; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 workers; 1918, 157 workers; 1919, 44,399 workers (general strike); 1920, 119 workers. 


t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in the cons- 


“truction group. 
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Trans- 
portation 


an 
Public 
Utilities 


35,507 


28,617 
60, 121 
129,078 
129, 172 
55, 906 


65, 621 
93, 851 





73, 218 
777 
269 

1,612 
896 
3, 100 


4,104 
652 


20, 900 


629 
74, 696 


12,052 
14, 458 
9,517 

325 
15, 087 


4,224 
5, 439 
18, 958 
45, 426 
28, 096 
52,338 





Trade 





Ot CaCO Wa 


rier Yar ar ier eer) 


o 08 88 que 


ceca Kae 








Service 


1, 520 


5, 605 
412 


5, 182 


266, 946 


Total 


737, 808 
203,301 
858, 959 
192, 890 
246, 138 


378, 276 
$520, 142 
703,571 
880, 663 
731,324 


1, 821,084 
1, 135, 786 
1,036, 254 
490, 850 
95, 042 


236, 814 

1, 123,515 
1647, 942 
18, 400, 942 
1799, 524 








1,048, 914 
1, 528, 661 

671, 750 
1, 295, 054 
1, 193, 281 


266, 601 
152, 570 
224, 212 
7152, 080 

91,797 


204, 238 
255, 000 
317,547 
574,519 
288, 703 


276, 997 
886, 393 
148, 678 
224, 588 
266,318 


433,914 
7450, 202 
1,041, 198 
490, 139 
1,457, 420 
4,516,393 


34, 697, 992 





1947] STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
TABLE IV.—TIME LOSS IN MAN-WORKING DAYS IN STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 
CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1901-1946 
ele Doe! a oe) Ee ek ee TS ee el ee eee eee ee 
Industriest 
Year Agri- ees be Mining, etc. Manu- Con- 
culture & Trapping Coal Oihay facturingt| tructiont 
LODE iD 'a.8 teed heathens 1,300 130, 000 7,040 90,675 158, 456 49,155 
MOOD cciadce ome hae eie eae 870 750 OME) ee. eka ener 119, 722 35, 077 
OOS chia cl eee es 6 lah ee 49, 200 173, 441 7,902 280, 580 147,051 
OOS: cr Sache crete letterste te alesis ease 4,300 792 5, 400 129,059 46, 437 
TOO: Uae Ae ees L700 rate eles nace 101, 770 1,073 48, 634 29, 289 
BLOG ote ical nes eels eee on suet ep menel meas ches 146, 622 1,505 143, 874 65, 573 
LOO eam essen ence terre ate ee ce | ete eek ce. 600 102, 824 79, 189 168, 652 125, 033 
TOTES a 8 Low. abel oy mele. pated Wma eRe re | ine ane teres cae 13, 600 2,050 213, 552 Bon Got 
EGE) ein MACE seam Hees Sica GBS peace ors dash chiens 6, 500 720, 180 6, 120 89, 850 48,319 
TIC I ne eel photiaee fened |e ean ee Panga 485, 000 6,774 68, 564 115,013 
STILT See Hs | a a Sa MR Ofte 1, 513, 320 2,180 59, 966 199, 597 
BO Oe ace ake Memes Rance Oe sce 198 30, 690 107, 240 45,468 350, 457 508, 917 
IKE egies. Sil ae Paeescin elal Miaet Re Dirteet 538, 800 562,025 58, 796 211,110 110, 776 
UA Oc Ae eee tana. ihe es | tee erie aca Soe cast 280, 800 225 176, 854 29,025 
SLO et ee I ea ee as, Ol hee carla chase od 11, 907 8, 400 38, 123 10, 500 
IRS Re FS eal bb tittle UP SOE 72,387 25, 300 92,778 11, 563 
TE stash coh Sie Gece ies capper abel pauses ieee Iso o ae See 584, 890 61, 790 367, 870 42,402 
BOAR aerate rears |e tose athe el eeeces: Mere lenere: « veneers 130, 696 16, 693 294, 330 12, 434 
POT OUS Fe ota Reena sc aged 62,301 220 383, 659 104,040} 1,315, 240 aba, Od7 
BE ODO) ceetne atid sl A, < et Se ERC WAU) | ors meee 99, 920 65, 934 405, 909 94, 156 
BOD cr was ae tee. 1,160} 11,100 1, 400 31,318 1, 854 798, 684 134, 331 
VG siete on Sot (gener a ete 3, 250 16, 290 TOS POIs eet 571, 864 40, 156 
LOD Bae Ae ae ecient a (eae i here seme tie cae 299, 539 4,124 280, 135 6, 912 
OA roe htc nme ree coves tates 38, 000 5,000} 1,089, 484].......¢.. 129, 278 8,331 
EO bres rs Me eRe icaave stor cas ecto oh 5,355] 1,040, 276 22 135, 798 11, 435 
1 O2G x cco AC cose Rae Obie 2 OU teens ae erect 35, 193 315) 163, 417 12,914 
Mie wolciel oreo ade [ts seeds ch se ,42 300 SENSES ae. d ico citne 37,611 54, 567 
BE O28 3 dn EASA T'S whore 8 Hak 12, 762 4, 500 SS000 leery eee 39, 893 74, 654 
SPO oes coves ie harass ge PAF eal Weems onan eae 6, 805 9,080 48, 834 56, 354 
HOBO) Sheesh exe Cases rates 640 12, 400 DAL USO hae ieee ea 40, 935 12, 367 
EOS Te See Pe es oe (fare rae 2, 250 11, 400 1S aol lear hae ca 149, 214 3, 346 
O32... Med eel eaioeshateee 9,890 29, 500 132 OG | eucevca deca TAs Un vay 
IER nes oe aes 1,500} 105, 190 6, 500 33,019 14, 000 150, 634 3, 186 
POS 454. 3.0 seers 93) 193, 558 250 91,459 26,700 252,009 2,272 
POS Dian suxs. cttw 6,745} 35,090 14, 660 65, 707 Ute! 82,038 846 
OSGi simsictde = he 4,000} 31,305 40, 950 56, 042 724 125, 666 P30 
LOS TARR tae 58| 26,575 1,600 112, 826 26, 520 687,510 7,376 
NOB Oise kta ocde eng’ 85 1,750 22,744 21,366 36 81, 939 728 
1) Se irs | ey le Seale mee 210 40 111, 274 10, 800 80, 962 1,414 
O40 Stade ts Meee eee ao 200 12,070 68, 763 7,540 151,081 2,026 
OAS Ah eater oe ete a aoe AO tees ates os 109, 069 82,620 207, 180 12, 662 
ROAD a ce READ cues 278 974 10, 000 66,318 63, 211 296, 135 4, 266 
ge ele hom Ciena | area cars CA (A le Cun een 204, 980 3,334 777, 661 1,920 
sO ae as Se | ave eae, AU 1K: Ay Wee ep eee ae 28, 507 864 401,385 2A, 
NBS rg Seca reo th El sacckes ayes ater 5 | Mara A ates | trac apenas 183, 102 396| 1, 238,901 2,948 
EGA LSet EA 450,000 8,360 43, 854 185,622) 3,760, 299 6,995 
Motalia- 15, 619} 1,140,537 479, 289] 10, 315, 987] 1,034, 767|15, 496, 918] 2,538, 257 


2,303, 509 


66,045 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ne ee eee ee ee ee i eee ee Se TE Se Se 


+ Two groups in which few strikes occurred are not shown in this table; they are: Finance—1929, 150 days :1942, 1,106 
days; Miscellaneous—1907, 6 days; 1918, 522 days; 1919, 1,033,770 (general strike); 1920, 4,570 days. 


t In this table the manufacturing group now includes shipbuilding since 1901; prior to 1942 shipbuilding had been in the 
construction group. 
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TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1946, BY INDUSTRIES 








Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Industry Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
B01 y (01 18 Lh ee ee ene PL Sa ea Sg lot Ae ME ah Coe les) [En weethee le (Raves 2 oa, et | J SAU Pe Hotes teen oe one 
OC SINE ot aa A ete! a hoe ee epeere MR ET LE 2 9 19,000 13-6 | 450,000 10-0 
Hishing and’ Trapping 35 ses oe Se ee 3 1-3 800 6 8,360 2 
Mining, C66. a(2) «3. «dis aoe << CERRO ss o eee 50 21-9 27,101 19-4 | 229,476 5-1 
OB. ERE che cate oontes os MME REISS et ee RT ke eee 42 18-4 21,414 15:3 43, 854 1-0 
GOT 5) PAM (ois Vena neyo Bea Sie the! se MEER. ove CR 8 3°5 5, 687 4-1 185, 622 4-1 
Electric Light and Power? (1). o.oo... dan resigns « esreatnas ood eae e Me doc Oa ee end ee ee eee 
Manufacturing. :f 0 04....0. eeetc as. 04 cc RRES ccm UR eadeo SU 122 53-3 86,815 62-3 |3,760,299 83-3 
Vegetable f00dS, 660.2... ss snes va. ss Ee. ee ie. 10 4-4 1, 249 g 10, 900 2 
Mobaccojyand NiGuors..).: cesses 0 eRe Ceh > eRe Ie ke 1 “4 700 5 14, 650 3 
Rubber andiits products, jane tee.c.- eee leee< Lee ae oe. 2 9 Tune yal 8-3 | 807,800 17-9 
Amtmall TOGdS tee po dG ee cate eS Note eee ol PN 2 9 69 0 15 0 
Boots andishoes (eather) isaaree.. .. eos hee eee 4 1:7 255 2 1,392 0 
Fur, leather and other animal products.................... 5 2-2 904 6 6, 445 1 
Wextiles uclothingsete.. 2. .4e35> aes. Net Be ok ER atm ode 29 12-7 12,404 8-9 | 394,794 8-7 
Pulp, -papemand: paper productss. .....cpeceees . aeisee eer. s: 2 9 153 eel 300 0 
Printinefand publishing «.;-bewec aes ...ckt ree». kee ee. 16 dee 2 9 397 3 35, 800 8 
Miscellaneous wood prodtets.s. 4. .200. sree ee kee see 13 5-6 24, 899 17-9 | 710,124 15-7 
Metal products: tay ie: . ds sche ss IEE ee ces een ae 44 19-2 32,721 23-3 |1,705, 490 37-8 
Shanbuild me a?) 1 soa), ... ree eee. ss HERO «las AOA ee. Dalam. oie eden | alee "aNd eb mao een 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc...............00000. 8 3°5 1, 493 1-1 72,453 1:6 
Miscellaneous, prodwcte. exe) om sass SA eI «lois tee sree ofSLANRIEME eharste Sd) Rs cee 8 tae o's ROLES ies,” UY 2 ae 
Construction: Oy ot yaaa. Gc dee tins baccarat ick Cabo reee 15 6-5 $94 4 6,995 
Buildingsand. structures... 244. 5: ... eae nes. eee eee 12 5-2 892 6 6,535 1 
DAWA eit icda cs. AM oso xs 4 LE Rate» co LOS Cah « SAREE BEE LOM coll. «po ccs SOUR tet AAI es REE ok oe i eae 
MSS (SS Fs ah cada... CaERE Des ss ME Re as be eee SIRS, . . . SOLER eum Nee. Ie LL At oe! ae) 
Te WAY cthice osc, aeRO <5) cin ow MCh ce Dee ot 2 9 90 1 438 0 
Canal harbour, waterwayiun.e.-...<. Reel at. eee ee 1 “4 12 -0 22 0 
BRIBCOUANOGOOS. 0 6 foie. 3. du a3 As cate ae WORE he won eee een aces oh eee eats ole coats to koe Ae he eee LI ee 
Transportation and Public Utilities....................... 20 8-7 3,645 2-6 52,338 1-1 
Steam railways. J.J). .o soc: oe. eee 1 “4 73 0 a 0 
Electric railways and local bus lines................e00000. 4 1:8 146 “1 408 -0 
Other local and highway transport............20.+eeeeeeee 3 1:3 118 1 322 0 
Waiter transports occc aw at ota is oe en a 8 8+5 3,161 2°3 50, 872 1-1 
aA in transporte().b 0... 0+. sae. «8 BORE. sc Ge SMES «clad aces oc SNe bee oc. tees Coie ee eee oe ee 
elegraphvand telephones.4.5......8 SAeeOe. > ¢ cae... 1 “4 4 -0 10°}. “0 
iilectricitysand Sages. sey... Ee. ee 1 4 81 at 526 0 
Miscellaneous... dee... SoeRAE «<u. cc NER, ae Lee 2 9 62 0 127 0 
f(s COMMER Outet ts atnaee IONS: comet epi mIN ctyat Termin eigen BEd 8 3:3 4379 3 3,743 1 
WiMg Ce 3. sar + ibe : CIGAR: 32-42 TRE e058 GREE ones « See ive « eee Loe 6 Rhee. oc ee lea Geet patel er eee 
SOPVICO... tee «5 .tbAR IA: < SSMIE- ss 2 RRBs OEE Meee ct 9 3-9 682 5 5,182 1 
Pablic administrations... che se: «4 ieee. ek oe ak os 4 1:7 195 1 3,098 1 
FLOCr CRUD oe AP den dos ode vs eee won PRE mop v4 adios bis eee amie kal nas ee aM eet ee eR cen ne eae 
iBusiness.and personal... 4a wesus. RRR es Oe eee 5 2-2 487 4 2,084 0 
TOGA . sears. Moar ys oi, Fea hei ste RRR fons (4)228 100-0 | 139,474 100-0 4,516,393 100-0 


cones eee ee Ee ee a ee ee 
(1) Non-ferrous smelting is included with mining; electric light and power does not include undertakings mainly public utili- 
ties; erection of all large bridges is under bridge construction; water service is under public administration. 
(2) Shipbuilding was included prior to 1942 under construction; see footnotes to Tableg II, III and IV. 
(3) No air transport group prior to 1943 as there were no strikes. 
_ () This total is not the sum of the figures given above as one strike involved workers in both logging and manufacturing, 
miscellaneous wood products. 
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TABLE VIII.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1946, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 
Strikes and Lockouts} Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Workers Involved Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
"OG Cs oa ane alana Poe arin cpm O aS Ea ANC aRRU plates ie Fe Neca Retreat ee 9 3:9 62 0 220 “0 
TURAN UNGEr OM: Armen oka ats hermes oasus od aes Sis tovn Seedoesislw wee tome Sega & 63 27-6 1,756 1-2 13,750 +3 
PANG: Uncle: LOOK eee hikes tenes crc ed tno aeee oe Ae? rss Ae eee tates 43 18-9 3,053 2°52 14, 682 3 
MOHD FAIL GLOL MOU Merete cine occhme ee tre ohne ain aecseae tect a eeetottees intact 68 29-8 14, 746 10:6 234,712 5-2 
POE AIC ECOL LOO rake: resyecara ek eoners eter cgcwome eo nckch orton Coon aaeacretievemh 25 i11-0 16, 695 12-0 181, 904 4-0 
EPO AI0 GEO VieIas 6b Att he tote vohate be cet tnaie mesraley sioscs Ghtge tess’ wcugtedepanbveteterars 20 8°8 103, 162 74-0 14,071, 125 90-2 
BIO Galerie tee oem es os Sree ete enc cose) eee eis 228 100-0 139,474 100-0 |4, 516,393 100-0 
TABLE IX.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1946, BY TIME LOSS 
Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Number of Man-Working Days Lost Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
TORING res ge COW gee ces ore, i aie Ree 2c one Cr Meera, Se Oe > © ere 69 30-3 3,052 2-2 3,358 “1 
MOPAnG under S00 tee «bc. ios eRe aloe A cae MORE aw ae 60 26 3 7,846 5:6 15, 194 3 
Bonn: uTdert O00 sent en. One oe nee hein este 27 11:8 8,368 6-0 18, 922 “4 
HeodGreancmuncder LO}000 4.5 pee Assim AMak so OREN oss amkebe we ood 47 20-6 26,186 18-8 165, 919 3°7 
HOLOOO: anaauncdernOOO00 Pee coins ABE cries aos Het ors a aos 13 5-7 6, 566 4-7 | 281,500 6-2 
EXD OLE ORE TCV GRIEY RSS 00 ces GEES ©. GRAPE OER IRIERE ES RECON 9 AR 12 5:3 87,456 62-7 |4,031,; 500 89-3 
“Raa SD = Gee 22 Ge ORR aes AA Wine cee 2, Sao aer tn 228 100-0 139,474 100-0 |4,516,393 100-0 
TABLE X.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1946, BY DURATION 
Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Period of Duration Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
Number of Number of Working of 
otal otal Days Total 
NOarler Si Gay sta. « te eh «a Rees i Aeeat Mae Ga Meat os whose. 132 57-9 30, 753 22-0 46,314 1-0 
UAVS: ANGMUINGET WO ch bee ts a eet ie ore SEG ol Rh 23 10-1 8,401 6-0 46,038 1-0 
MEY S ANGUNG CRO ke «5. eee ie ss Ait tts ce ae DS Hele Ae RE a 17 7:5 1,690 1-2 19, 763 “5 
TOLday'S AHelLUNG EL ZO), byc-igtoiee be ear heres ee aes 8 3-5 6, 823 4-9 | - 638,810 1:4 
DOMIAYS ANG? UNGET 20cm... «ees SERED leet ares 11 4-8 2,073 1-5 41,888 “9 
DOR S anc Undentommtete mite wera ee a ke ete ct ait 12, 5-2 43,151 30-9 {1,258,715 27-9 
HOkdavs and underd 00k Lee eras Oh Tee ee OR ee 13 5-7 30, 692 22-0 |1, 919, 960 42-5 
LOO GAY Stan di OVELa tA nd ae Ped ek dere wcenth ee ae tok corte 5 ies 13,476 9-7 |1,048, 550 23-2 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year............ 7 3-1 2,415 1-8 Gis3a5 1-6 
SOS 12 Saeneges arse. HEME nA RARE! LPIA CE 0s EN 228 100-0 139,474 100-6 |4,516, 3938 100-0 
TABLE XI.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1946, BY PROVINCES 
Strikes and Lockouts| Workers Involved Time Loss 
Province Per Cent Per Cent Man- Per Cent 
A Number of Number of Working of 
Total Total Days Total 
INGVasSCOLIS:.cad fae. oe cei betta Bo OOS. COE eee cee 41 18-0 13, 895 10-0 44,814 1-0 
J eda rverivel Bye brags v ze Ml Fel Gene co Bb steRiMeme ht A peli Asam) Borys G0 thi hte. SER Me chasse Sentinel Pull | «> hlbadtoe evaA NAT mee Ament [fe natn eRroon vena ie cae SV Pee CP 
New Brunswickeizcl. BAe Oe), eR BRL Me. FOL ae, 10 4-4 172 8 11, 200 +3 
OUCDEC aoe Fo RL SE is 2 RAE as SSS OD Ree 42 18-4 15, 9128 11-4 430, 267 9-5 
(Cha usdita (ahs eh tata ee eee I Aas Sterna Farah: A, 0 ieee Ui 33°8 40,315 28-9 |1, 885, 486 41-8 
EAT NEO Asti: See ee «Baths ~ SR REE PIS ks OSES Dom baer ath 6 2°6 380 3 22,139 “5 
Saskaichewone obec. teh... eae «tea yp aa s Saeed 4 1-8 103 1 1,618 -0 
AUDETLAT ane casi, Be. UE Fae. Aba BAIS too bbe es 23 10-1 9,308 6-7 27,871 “6 
Britisn Cohuinabiatves .o44 «saeeiessk iki Poh Gao Tao Reis ke 19 8-3 41,989 30-1 |1, 291,998 28-6 
Northwesti-l erritonletnas. psf bist a. «ate Oak SEE ee 1 +4 80 0 160 -0 
Eatenprovineial "yen 6. eee RE beast FA's dOGKantane SSG mae 5 2-2 16,319 11-7 800, 840 17-7 
“HOta here “fee. ire Si tae do's COAS. Gao - 4S moe 228 100-0 139,474 100-0 4,516,393 100-0 














*One strike in Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario involved 277 compositors, etc., and caused a time loss of 15,600 days; 
one strike in Ontario and Quebec involved 926 electric apparatus factory workers and caused a time loss of 35,00) days; one strike 
in Nova Scotia and Ontario involved 12,496 steel mill workers and caused a time loss of 700,000 days; one strike in Alberta and 
British Columbia involved 120 beverage dispensers and caused a time loss of 240 days; these amount to—Nova Scotia, 4,900 
workers with a time loss of 290,000 days; Quebec, 174 workers and 7,000 days; Ontario, 8,481 workers and 445,000 days; Alberta, 
179 workers and 4,216 days; British Columbia, 85 workers and 4,624 days. For one strike in Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island which involved 2,500 seamen and caused a time loss of 50,000 days it was not possible 


to estimate the figures separately by provinces owing to the nature of the industry. 
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TABLE XII.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1936-1946, BY MONTHS 
: Number of Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in Month 
Mont 

1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
JanUaP ye <i oe canes at Ree 4 13 18 10 5 12 12 32 22 16 10 
Meprivary ie ace see ee 8 11 7 5 jie 6 20 pal 18 16 16 
Mareh. oan eerste 15 19 2 4 10 12 14 20 11 22 22 
AUT, 207 Be ceckeg «ae aha opener 10 32 10 6 15 30 17 35 12 15 22 
NERV a. Or. aeaneete ae ae ean 10 29 9 11 19 30 28 35 24 13 29 
EUG iy-05:5 20 Srceeote ARO ease 12 27 17 8 12 28 50 53 22 12 25 
i die im, ore PA oR All Re il 33 11 9 21 26 61 33 22 25 33 
ESISUSt,. : Mig acre ay elo ale 29 31 17 17 20 28 53 46 22 19 20 
Sepsembers Arcs owes ees oe 17 25 6 14 13 24 35 35 9 16 18 
October ec. hoe 15 22 25 21 21 18 25 36 14 14 11 
ING Vener, ssntt.cciar as core? « 11 22 3 8 10 8 25 24 10 Hi 14 
Decenmbent-... 0. acon oe 13 10 5 7 9 i 12 20 9 Z 5 
ICAU Sher. ss We Crd es ass 155 274 142 120 166 229 352 401 195 196 225 

Number of Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month 

Month 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
in 5 17 23 12 vi 14 14 33 26 17 13 
8 18 9 8 13 9 21 3l 20 17 19 
15 21 14 if 12 13 18 27 14 23 30 
V7 37 14 6 19 85 20 37 12 15 30 
14 46 15 13 75} 34 32 40 25 15 36 
15 41 22 13 14 32 55 59 23 13 36 
13 41 16 10 21 29 68 39 23 27 47 
36 43 22 18 22 35 59 50 26 27 46 
27 32 15 17 15 29 43 38 9 zy 3” 
October. 2. Meet ee 19 32 32 27 Pad 23 26 38 14 18 Pa 
INOivem ber ita ytee. ee ds betes 17 Pail 9 14 13 12 26 28 12 24 20 
Pecemibereitrere cet a eee 20 il 8 12 10 9 15 22 11 13 10 
PCN a7 ed eee ae ee *156 *278 TiAT *122 *168 *231 *354 *402 *199 *197 +228 

Number of Workers Involved in New Strikes and Lockouts 

gee! 1936 | 1937 | 1938 ) 1930 | 1940 ) 1941 ) 1942 | 1943 ) 1944 ) 1945 | 1946 
Januatiysd eet. 1 bere 175] 4,820] 2,042] 1,164) —-732| 1,610) +~—=—«-852| 19,740} 4,839] 5,426} 2,277 
Eebrpeatycieeeccoit cs teers 3,071} 856] 1,547} 1,818] 2,599} 1,618 1,507| 2,611) 8,737| 45,0121 3,594 
Mancheg!: «ccanMcs test 2,872| 5,586} 2,103} 424) 1,775] 1,108] 3,432! 16,688] 1,612| 4;770| 4,299 
pri lass «ack gee Oe le ee 999; 11,696 2,795 315] 12,629) 20,004 i, 2hol a2, 202 14.384 4,622 4,924 
Wi eT eae ne le ee ee 3,658 6,035 1,090 3,519 8,327 5,462 5,obd eae, 9,481 3,242] 46,681 
IGRETIC facut ewe eset ue hake RNS 956 3, 688 1,897 1, 746 4,826 6,918} 15,740} 21,765 5, 840 Qo oleooOo 
DALY carrie tee ah nee ee ae 4,048 5, 624 1,012 4,415 8,563] 21,500) 17,048} 14,205 9,229) 11,738] 28,226 
NU SUSE.,. nee eet hls te ei 9;576|) 15,315 2,134} 10,623 6, 894 8,878] 20,156] 35,346 9,086 8,509 5, 180 
September! eye e: 1.8.46 4,187 5, 558 915 7,434 2,746 8,302) 12,875 9,797 1,024) 19,635 2,036 
October..20 see 2. &.*. 1,794 4,849 2,494 5, 649 8,102 4,718 6,062 6,092 4,260 6,737 7,212 
Novem bere Cee 28 om istnde< 2 1,076 4,297 407 2,920 2,339 3,769 20,262} 17,489 1,380] 20,924 1,970 
December cee ate dodeck 27350 2,216 133 839 903 3,088 1,185} 35,049 2, 17 2,654 839 
ViGAT ash cokeen per |e te 34,762} 70,540} 18,569} 40,866] 60,435] 87,025] 111,903] 218,284] 71,989] . 96,042 138,794 

Number of Workers Involved in All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 

Month 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
January, cee ere tetas 225 6,185 3,868 1,336 916 1,676 2,865} 19,860 8, 140 5, 452 2,957 
Mera ven ener ae ee 3,071 2,236 1,627 2,622 3,041 1,819 3,007 5, 239 8, 782 5,023 3,769 
MRT CAR Gere a mee a |b ites 2,872 5, 826 2,258 1,598 1,981 1,189 8,777| 16,993 1,669} - 4,800 6,097 
MADD is sae Nh gee eM soil vetoes 1,909} 12,771 2,871 315} 13,839} 20,460 7,483} 32,496] 14,384 4,622 7,110 
May. 2). 3352 ee ee 8,928] 10,393 1,741 3,728 8,590 5,975 6,507| 15,306} 22,827 3,336| 47,855 
JNUTIG Sti: | He I te le oe 1,060 1,081 2,516 2,355 6, 837 7,547| 16,275) 23,321 5,980 2,926} 70,600 
Vly ae coe ee: See oe 4,082 7,083 1,428 4,420 8,563} 22,170} 21,736) 15,679 9,571} 11,975) 50,429 
UNUSUSt. cae xe seer CE ee neon 9,864] 18,556 2,070| 11,823 6,923} 13,314) 21,484) 35,645] 12,585] 18,190} 42,506 
DeDLEMMDel sk seer eae oes: 6, 554 Taya 2, 132 8, 190 3,057} 10,773) 18,357] 10,305 1,024} 19,819} 33,451 
October cee es 215s Oso ul) 3,288 6,496} 8,130} 5,511 6,107} 6,361} 4,260} 25,868} 33,425 
NovVent bers sere on He TOS LOnena 675} 4,863} 3,657} 4,740] 20,439) 18,172 1,662) 31,054) 7,915 
Wecem Dek Poti o ek ens 2,995} 3,851 267 1,666 958) 5,688 W488i 5 30; 220 © 2eolzi= 19, 511 2, 256 
NViGAL ett totes th actos *34,812| *71,905| *20,395] *41,038] *60,619| *87,091|*113,916/*218, 404] *75,290 *96, 068/*139, 474 

Time Loss in Man-working Days for All Strikes and Lockouts in Existence 

Month 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
January 64,850] 29,287) 10,472 5, 962 3,508} 46,635] 166,715} 238,658] 31,937) 18,948 
February 17,347 8,575) 24,098} 12,749 7,126} 24,141) 24,301] 39,888 6,656] 11,891 
WWapchis. ee eae teen Ree ee 34, 345 9,391 9,982} 14,940 3,670] 21,602] 30,822 2,834 8,709) 45,856 
ADIL eee eee eee Clee ne 124,039) 16,449 1,361} 64,914) 77,036) 20,869] 103,936] 115,994} 23,533) 45,764 
FS ESTER eR sles ion hee EP 53,818] 12,589) 16,732) 51,122} 22,397] 17,780] 47,229) 126,386 6,738} 566,410 
R fliba seston at as cae een pga ortega a 60,322} 12,672 8,616) 38,827) 39,284} 41,593) 142,917 9,528 5,138} 933, 876 
TU Saeco cas cais tet kee 67, 587 9,768} 12,445} 21,186] 48,859} 53,498] 65,632! 26,023) 45,497] 915,911 
URUSU Sa sete ee ole 296,676} 12,745) 32,298) 13,821) 33,569] 49,951] 240,493 120,283) 41,122] 870,694 
September 41,288} 16,268) 17,546 6,476} 82,463] 37,808] 37,598 800} 184,556] 657,714 
October 50,616) 17,295) 33,724] 17,949] 19,693] 26,926] 25,639 7,139} 419,242! 392, 247 
November 42,007} 6,409} 36,351] 15,222} 41,764] 103,355] 103,566] 5,080] 422,673] 33,278 
December 33,498! 2,230] 20,963 3,150} 54,545); 6,044) 52,350} 12,526) 261,619] 23, 804 
Year 886,393] 148,678) 224,588] 266,318) 433,914 450, 202|1,041,198} 490, 139) 1457,420/4,516,393 





a ee ee 


* These figures relate to the actual number of strikes and lockouts in existence and the workers involved during the year 
not being a summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1946 


ape accompanying tables give available 
information as to strikes and lockouts in 
certain countries since 1919, as compared 
with Canada, showing the number of strikes 
and lockouts, the number of workers involved 
and the time loss in man-working days. The 
countries included this year are restricted to 
those for which additional information has 
been received since publication of the yearly 
strike article in the Lasour Gazerte for March, 
1946, p. 390. Throughout the year the latest 
available figures for each country are given in 
a monthly article in the Lasour Gazerts. The 
last extensive review of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada and other countries, many of which 
have not resumed publication of such statis- 
tics due to the dislocation of the war, was 
given in the Lasour Gazerre for March, 1940, 
p. 234. 

In the different countries variations occur in 
the definition of strikes and lockouts and in 
the methods of compilation of statistics. In 
some countries figures as to strikes and lock- 
outs are counted separately, but where pos- 
sible, they have been included together in 
the tables here given. In some cases the num- 
ber of strikes and lockouts shown for the 
year is the number commencing during the 
year and in other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those 
carried over from the previous year. 


The figures published by some countries as 
to the number of workers involved show not 
only the number of workers directly involved 
but also the number of those indirectly 
affected, that is thrown out of work by strikes 
and lockouts to which they were not parties, 
but exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the tables given herewith, 
the column showing the number of workers 
involved includes figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country concerned. 
For these reasons the figures for strikes and 
lockouts for the various countries are not 
exactly comparable. 

Footnotes to the tables indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some length. 
Most countries revise their figures when 
additional facts are brought to light, even 
though such revisions may necessitate changes 
in statistics published a considerable time 
previously. 

In most cases the statistics dealing with 
disputes in other countries published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned. 
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Workers 
Involved 
«) 


139,474 


2,957 
3,769 
6,097 
7,110 
47, 855 
70, 600 


50, 429 
42, 506 
33, 451 
33,425 
7,915 
2,256 


453 


Time Loss 
in Man- 
working 


Days (3) 


4,516,393 


18, 948 
11,891 
45, 856 
45, 764 
566, 410 
933, 876 


915,911 





(1) Strikes and lockouts in existence in the period. 


(2) Strikes of less than one day’s duration and those involving less than six employees have not been included in the published 


record unless a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 


(3) Directly involved only. Time loss due to workers indirectly affected, that is workers in the plant made idle because of 
the strike, amounted to about 115,000 days. Workers in other plants who may have been indirectly affected are not included 


in any of the statistics. 
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Workers 
Involved 


8 Ba 


2,401,000 
1,779,000 
1,770,000 
556, 000 
399, 000 


613, 000 
441,000 
2,734, 000 
108, 000 
124, 000 


533, 000 
307,000 
490, 000 
379,000 
136,000 


134,000 
271,000 
316,000 
597, 000 
274, 000 


337,000 
299, 000 
360,000 
457,000 
557, 000 
821,000 
531,000 
(*) 
40,900 
50, 700 
55, 900 
42,100 
85, 300 
51,800 


18,200 


Time Loss 


working 


Days (8) 


34,970,000 
25,570, 000 
85,870,000 
19, 850, 000 
10,670,000 


8,420,000 
7,950,000 
162, 230, 000 
1,170,000 
1,390,000 


8,290, 000 
4,400, 000 
6, 980, 000 
6,490, 000 
1,070, 000 


960, 000 


1,360,000 

940,000 
1,080, 000 
1,530, 000 
1,810,000 
3,710, 000 
2,835,000 


223, 000 


164,000 
168, 000 
185, 000 
289, 000 
133,000 

49,000 





(1) Work stoppages beginning in the period. 


(2) Work stoppages involving less than 10 workers and those lasting less than one day are omitted except when time loss 


exceeds 100 days. 


(3) Workers indirectly involved (i.e. thrown out of work at the establishments where the dispute occurred but not themselves 


parties to the dispute) are included in these totals, as well as workers directly involved. 
(4) Preliminary figures. ; , 
(©) Workers involved in all stoppages in progress in each month in 1946. 
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Time Loss 
Workers : 
: Man- 
Year (1) 2) involved Working 


CLG Days (3) 
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(1) Strikes and lockouts beginning in the period. 

(2) Strikes and lockouts which involve as many as six workers and last as long as a full day or shift are included. 

Ai, Sp bf ae in the plant made idle because of the dispute, but not workers or idleness in other plants indirectly affected 
are included. 

(4) Preliminary figures. 








AUSTRALIA 
Time Loss 

Yy Number Workers in Man- 

ear (Q) Involved working 

@) Days () 
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376 132,480 | 1,337,994 
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a BSE oa I 3. copies. om). Preece. doe MW As Pe drt or Rea Pe ie an DOD 602 166, 167 378, 195 
Rega ae tN, eee E sok, MAEMO, aL, ah ate Ae ahd MRM LE Bee EEE, 785 288, 028 990, 151 
ULL gy Be SEES RS HAR mee Oe ae CORA, OE Ramen ret meee ee 941 260, 792 912, 752 
POA IAEL CD: SS ee ROE Rd | MANGO ie te! ROGUE PUP 4 MERLOT, NO 945 326, 641 2,119, 641 
Ra bOI TOT a Ns MN: Ga td ae ter nies mt 04 meee wenn. A eit 195 40, 208 170, 964 
Ss a a. ANB 9. Rnb es Sacclnst siete Wi ee sie 0k uli el arson Ae er mao Wei A I 200 72, 239 777, 235 


SSS SS ae a A IE ME oD aa ee ie a 


(1) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 
(2) Workers directly involved only. ‘ 
(3) Time loss for workers directly and indirectly involved. 


BRITISH INDIA 
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Number Workers Time Loss 
1 





Year Involved working 
(?) Days (8) 
1 ES Ee ee Se Oe el ae a OP OE ee Fe ee re 396 600,351 6, 984, 426 
Loe actos 28th ack SE Ie ANOS i RO aA PSD EY RET Ae aac Na 278 435, 434 3,972, 727 
DOC ar RETR es PTET Se CEE EUS TESTES EE SORE Th oo EE DING LB “ETSI CBETIG 213 301,044 5,051, 704 
EE SORE ea AG aa ea perenne Urania ¢ AE RONG AA aie tians 133 312, 462 8,730,918 
Bea rane uaa. ois ec oa sdk Meldin pets SR TSE OO MOTO RLS, Lc oe ee ee 134 270, 423 12,578, 129 
Fe ee Pe akc OF 90h dso cutee avec nays SENN oreerirelarracecdeeorticadmerte keeshoiig SERS ive 128 186,811 1,097,478 
UES Ga USA a ra aia tg renege Owee weary, 90,08 Fh | |. ae ae 129 131,655 2,019,970 
ET SERVES Sapo URI: As BALE ie RR, AR Pn ae 9G SURO SLI OO le, ASU Sian 203 506,851 | 31,647,404 
eo ee eee pee terete,  r eeR CEE S@acernnen aes 141 532,016 | 12,165,691 
ORE ails sso Rh nk aot ak eee ewes Ae ee a ides Te es 148 196,301 2,261, 731 
Sat amet y Petts lant AE ihe MNO SBOM sree ap caer te Puke PETE ETS oe eee en tN 166 203, 008 2,408,000 
ee eee ee encan a h, A ate Ee a a 118 128,099 1,922,437 
ES pesonees AS DRESS OT SE GEESE aay Re cicero pn ct NCE URI ocere pseu 146 164, 938 2,168,961 
a ee ee ae aE earl We oss bd SEE Slates ea eh tn ROK OL 159 220, 808 4,775,559 
EE SRR Rati eete Ga (ee pe ra) er Cm Re DRS aipie 145 114, 217 973,457 
Op Feta oto cae Aiea BME SCOP Woh ute Ae Mel ele hk aie nen oe eee Seale 159 169,029 2,358,062 
EST OME: © st ieee eee Seen aE eManes «4.900 he Rae] ; Cn abana 9a? 5) anil 379 647, 801 8, 982, 257 
BOE RRLR <6 oy SURES Bee ERIS? See aioe nt ent k  aam  g Vicmtth e SORN 399 400,075 9,198, 708 
[alee as Se A SR 2. Aan 85 LCi <n a ein aime ee ie Lhd 406 409, 189 4,992,795 
GOD pate - cape agit ec eile ones 2 A pen ORI, aM nC ore Tecrtincl leone Nels Lali 322 452,539 7,577, 281 
gt EERE Bet So RS Gr Re UES) ei) been eng) Soa a ala Aes Ail tet, sete 359 291,054 3,330, 503 
Si CRS UE Cor aya 5. 2 ipo ER Se peep ty We. Sec ina as a a RIL ly 694 772, 653 5,779, 965 
MEE tine rene eal. RRR ates Sigh mee ret ae hi we ieee hee econ. 716 525, 088 2,342, 287 
site RES Ces ba err engin tae) bie taba, Sc 2 Sacer Seniesa ai Alia le os aie Mal 658 550,015 3,447,306 
NN ak RM Mi ree SA lak 0 MIA So sie hae, SM os occ Fy ecoveehe aR ee AAO Reece ee ee ate! 
ig ho 1 gee pay Br “ae a a Aaa ap i el ae aR ae cela nied 177 134, 281 587,332 
A Meet imme kay ee ee ee ee ee 217 170,510 427,329 
PRAT SCE Ds FREE Avett ct whee lk ete he kw ee ee eee 179 184, 697 858, 559 
HS MEAL ola paket rim. ie nea, Ol a6 my Aral aa delat ub bl ii se Sins MA IRR IAR, bial SN Ss lil Sb Mie Aas ih hil CS ata, 
TILL ESESSES oa tne gra madall Jey ia scan RS 6 gh et ct ik a anf ilk ti tba deta A 135 196, 900 1,569,080 
ee ee ee eee NY. ene he th inset OOPS ARIA R AE Lier es TaN 130 144, 803 403, 956 
Biarcaisartt hse.) met tant Yili Uo eens nae rel ew a rye ios et 160 238, 742 1,036,875 
aren arte tent oe ak drole beh, it Hideh i be winked eae... Lis Riek whe Lees 185 313,083 1,374, 482 
AP Ciutat RORY Spend ROGAN SOMES ERR iy I ATER CET” pe SOR BS Rar T y 180 246, 381 1, 241,703 
J ey ae RES, RIN seen” enema i: he ee geen ik els aiedindieer limi tk alas 157 169, 589 872,931 
SUNY eae TET Ook tae Pes DORE LE) PARDONS oe PT A ees bi- : 205 266, 455 1, 127,832 
a es See Ue OES IEEE DORE Pes O- Rrre RO TI Ot Se vy inh 194 152, 227 646, 627 
Seplemsberies i) Grit cashes, VEC s...”.' big, PRS TAM WI RTA e oe fer 120 119, 282 688, 870 
OLE ee kan) ante aie Ng elavbe Te hain. Ba ethan Velie Adee 115 165,948 647 , 604 
et EE aac tall cnt cco. A ae OO Nene, SMO SAIREE EL, MPL. a eee ee he te eae 
POU aie Set Rhys ciate ers i gente ati late ait lt ans oem hint “Poy: Palette ih | cea IE PLAT Rae EEE yA Jn I 


(1) Work stoppages in existence in the period. 
(2) It is not stated whether or not the employees indirectly involved are included. 
(3) Preliminary figures. 
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EIRE 

SS OOF ooo 

Number Workers oat =i 

Year (1) (2) Bad Ae working 
Days (3) 

1G Deep... hs RUPE MPR leh MOMs dole os tose ete rede ee Salt ot Neva a ede ls det tet lobeNeter- ted -copeuoton aisle sefalometoneyonerspoese 131 20, 635 1, 208,734 
iSpy oe ge ye Shee Rane en Anes Goh oben Oo Oem COA DOO DOSED SoG eA OUS DO 5.0 Bek 104 16,403 301, 705 
TD eee «PRR NS MIEN x coc MM ctelalcls ic Refine otsnebete dal cise ams tale! cnelrattens Lafelel abetetietet ofa mattergeey-ees dopey tetonas 86 6, 855 293, 792 
OD Gye lp. RE. «SAE MRR alsa lence che niet oe thie ei ch th chelate alle omapey od poh otoh f olla etest ol alan pepe oaaes 57 3,455 85,345 
iy orien 2a Se SER 0 on eee Sein Hoc Ge Oona creer io® actcconiotac ID og cea att 53 2,312 64,020 
ROD Ree hr OP whee sn Sy! tA WO OS cea PCa cltisukh tic ot sine Aakeherate atateisla sah ere aratceat ct UTILS Atel at Nee 52 2,190 54, 292 
OVA ae ee ere St ORE OF: es Sra Panett anmnc rete e tice ree aE IDO OHDOT Ip RIGO O arco one 53 4,533 101,397 
TC eT VP en en, ne, ere, hen care arin RR ene Smear onecat ccna ora icp ca ie toycrc ro Corr Rar 83 3,410 77,417 
OS There Vater eee Se ee oe ie hee res iiss dita ol lta cena cue eo a euabaatuatiayauersG Ach om nageL Aga teow 60 5,431 310, 199 
SKI eee Senet UM Elpany | nih Mit pene, shit ent eye rs ae a oc ae igor tino cy 2 70 4,222 42,152 
HOGS eo AN 08 Vice hs ten Syme betel eat hae Mens wakes cere ge Aa re teeatcRS SIs oe eR 88 9,059 200, 126 
sy ae ene A ee en ee ead AEE incre ah toro tanh ome meso om on oluo on omraing of rc-crueauite 99 9, 288 180, 080 
IOSD Stl eae Ae: at iste a Ae on 9 lee MER Sed Re ail CMs POM SPSS BO tS ie eine ene aaa 99 9,513 288,077 
1 ee ee Re Pn a Gl ee hea Pia rane a erga iii parabibin ciikac-Gaighte ayo nisl ote oo. 107 9,443 185, 623 
DOSY Bt eee eee Oh ax eae RES Bre Br ties Oren Re See nn CEPA ao co Mom OEE Oi.os han oop i 145 26, 734 1,754,949 
TOS Qe a5 Ue OU aoe Lte t aah et AeA PAR 2k Atreaye ct te Tye Rain at aT coe eS Set eee 137 13, 736 208, 784 
VOSQ rts Nae dO. orale We tnd MA henna s Ua eS fala deca mie ts aie etahe iare aaah Mee euensriennty esmere 99 6, 667 106, 476 
AOAO ees be ee i ao REM wee ee aes eee Se eRe as eh eens eects or dey eee 89 7,715 152,076 
JV te penn Ve eee ene rea tn A gtd ich ier ards heen orton cmc ca Loe for 71 4,895 77, 133 
VOM a ec aah ae Sem cela sbusoac uct eau scl ae echs manae Tee ace eases tad 69 5,132 115,039 
SOY Gene ce PRE RER Deng SLL Laeger, es na fala Rae a aie Sc oe A i i ails A kon trainin ae 81 5,921 61, 809 
TOLL Sire digs oe comune metre o Ab Sieh med alae hae els oie) sd 2k Ok oe Sata Sent mera anemone Lalete ten tears seen cs 84 4,387 38,308 
BY WE ae sto BY Chae iene] Sah de Ine ie ten Inia tea i AC toi IC i oR RO IO sea Ae 87 8,785 243, 932 


(1) Disputes which last less than one day or which involve an aggregate loss of less than 10 man-days are excluded. 
(2) Work stoppages beginning in the period. 
(3) It is not stated whether the employees indirectly involved are included. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Vie Sd ge Be a a 
SS — 


Time Loss 
Workers in Man- 
Year Number Involved working 


(4) Days (4) 














HOV Ey PEARED oo BEBE, FEE ERE Rr ee eee 45 An OS Oe erate tert +. 
ODO), athe ttiact Lose Re aii cui, 3h RR MMR pete! ei Voters eee euatinanteee weer aes Danie 7h 15,13 54,735 
(OP Re RED ire ce Ue A es ny a ee Lae ear bh Ane ge aM are ch i Ee 77 10,433 119, 208 
LODO Pi o> PEI OF | oi ene ahaa. chs: | Caius elo etiam soni <a ener» 5 Rie aerate Whar I ieee 58 6,414 93, 456 
TRE) SON Aik RRR dh OR LL Wedd A Sele h Soil daar ainne rire ine a emar ety Chie: a 49 7,162 201,812 
ODA Fi Re RIOR hc Ue ere en i A MDE ME OR edited sre ateee Pen Sse 34 14,815 89,105 
POD Be sci a va 5 eg ihe ped ce iat A in te oo lain bi a a emencnamnl beaten ad nln aed cn edie elem woven are 83 9,905 74,552 
CRD ck Ne Lk is OE Thai oe RR SE CES iby, Sai totg su at nd mato tl Ai ce 59 6, 264 47,811 
TOOTS ae Cees cnt EOE Gils, te Gk bing 4 a eS ee ae ee Rie A men neta: 3 4,384 10,395 
REE a ARI 3; ic) A, WSR, ob 9 ne ALA Rea Rc feta d na fa ern icaAbc erie ote Chg peat EC 41 9,822 22,817 
LODO hex nko teem ret es (FCC be lake rots ae tk kt Lk ee eA Ee Ae ern eae ee enna 49 7,831 26, 808 
1030). 3°.) 3 2 ee ec rode deter ee aE PEE ES he FN Ce ee rete es 45 5, 632 Soap 
1 OSes 2, Reem ROM RNS 0.5! o avn ASM cist RTE Ieee Oe a ee Le One terete 24 6,356 48,486 
TORY a ccs 2 gla ee i rn a Bohs 8 ate AEA ERE en SR ME LPNS ee 23 9,335 108, 528 
OS ee A ee nce ee uc oh cil PA REN hy RR A CI CORE GRP Seren Se 16 3, 957 111, 935 
ICS NEE ieee! & Sy ROR, 1] cnet ee oe ee mee EN LS oan eet onc tenet ee en Toa 24 inioo 10,393 
ILS B iy ola ees Oo cece ERR ee. i, tr ESA, See RA NMRA esi bet AAA rks Anovir acini bret Pane As SP 12 2.323 18, 563 
OS Gees ase ke 28 IE, 908 sala gee a Mitt OO ee Gen ee cea OD ee Oe mee 43 7,004 16,980 
TSP a fin A a a ace s&s OR cP ree Nenad hee etch she te rsh PA aaa SI e cet eg Ie 52 11,411 29,916 
BYR am gc EA a Ee ol Sk Ri ey Aa Me chr een Arn bo ticls ot Arc hace eM Ct nid 72 11,388 35, 456 
IG a TRAINEE oh 2, 5 2, SNE. 2 OS GA eee le eines oe Wee CRN Ari ac ey age Ann} Cites it hat 66 16,082 53,801 
AGA) ns & sO et ancy oR tala ar Be dns aM atin Write es. cate eden’ x cel leon inte Sa. plan ge Meatee RS dete hates: nas eae 57 10,475 28,097 
A [ee ls Cm SR RE CAD An, bin A ek 98 le ACR Ne Oe Re eee 89 15, 261 26, 237 
AOS pis, MO GEOR 5c MRR yc resi adatetets othe tall oA MURS Rata Ne ates lacoste eters eee eee er 64 14, 282 51, 436 
Eee can EE es Ae SL RY in Nic NO I ao Ns STORE RAST WT PR eR ee orem 69 10,935 15,003 
OEY AM Edo ok eh cr A te a a Re PEER ALAA Ml te ttson 5 VeSe trid cae. ae 149 29,766 52,602 
TRUER AS RMS WC © oe n> Cn i ae ee Lit aN a RRP Ee ita ir fae eor cr evarsi ste 154 39, 188 66, 629 
OA aides Sir Gmnig his eae eG a ea Sb ges ee oe i abe ew 34 5,992 10, 209 
SEA OETIN OTA CLUS c Ae RMN Ae rovisenete noe ls hettatabers-<crs ia a RRae nM RSGia ecw Boas uN Gh vss RR mR PG RE Re eee ah 62 10,534 17,413 

1sts9 aon the Henkes ea yes hoes cee ek ea ARC AeS bed au owlayel ele ine etree ne alol 83 14,204 28,183 





(2) Workers directly or indirectly affected are included. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During February, 1947 


Pee February, 1947, there was a sharp 
increase in strike activity in Canada, 
both as compared with the previous month 
and with February, 1946. Preliminary figures 
show 20 strikes in existence during February, 
1947, involving 33,737 workers, with a time 
loss of 199,679 man-working days, as com- 
pared with 12 strikes in January, 1947, with 
3,302 workers involved and a time loss of 
28,519 days. In February, 1946, there were 
19 strikes, involving 3,769 workers, with a time 
loss of 11,891 days. 

In the month under review two strikes of 
coal miners in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick involved the same 15,187 workers in each 
case, thus accounting for 90 per cent of the 
total workers involved during the month. 
These two strikes were also responsible for 
about 90 per cent of the total time loss. 

Of the 20 strikes recorded for February, 
1947, one was settled in favour of the workers, 
five were compromise settlements and six were 


indefinite in result, work being resumed pend- 
ing final settlement. At the end of the month 
eight strikes were recorded as unterminated, 
namely: fishermen in Nova Scotia; com- 
positors, ete. at Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C.; fisher- 
men of the Gulf of Georgia, B.C.; coal 
miners in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; 
sawmill workers at Penticton, B.C.; metal 
factory workers at Ottawa, Ont.; costume 
jewellery factory workers at Toronto, Ont.; 
and burglar and fire alarm protection workers 
at Hamilton and Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
conditions are no longer affected but which 
the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. A strike of compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on Novem- 
ber 8, 1945, is still continuing. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1946-1947t 


Number of Strikes 


and Lockouts 


Number of Workers Time Loss 
Involved 
Date 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Mont ont Days Days 
1947* 
4 ALTE tae Be aa ee a ae 127 12 3,302T 3,302 28,519 0-38 
PSDIUsry TRS SRI. CA 13 20 17,219 33,730 199,679 2-67 
Cumulative totals.......... 25 20,521 228,198 1-52 
1946 
PERE ois olde ices ae aes e's; 13 2,957T 2,957 18, 948 0-25 
Dobrisny Via ee oenanededl « 16 19 3,594 3,769 11,891 0-16 
Cumulative totals......... 29 6,551 30, 839 0-21 


* Preliminary figures. 
totals. 


{ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition 


which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s 
duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and these 
figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the know- 
ledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions 
of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short 
period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1947, (1) 








Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation —_—__—_______—_——_| in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to February, 1947 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 


PASNGLINGM,. ten? | meAe: Sha tiinectund 500 8,000 |Commenced December 30, 1946; for a union 
Nova Scotia. agreement providing for increased per- 
centage of proceeds of catches; untermin- 

ated. 

Minine— 

Gold and copper miners 2 650 4,500 |Commenced November 22, 1946; for a new 
and smelter workers, agreement providing for ‘increased wages, 
Noranda, P.Q. check-off, shift differential, etc.; terminated 


February 8; reference to IDI Commis- 
sioner; compromise. 


Coal miners, 27 15, 187 30,000 |Commenced January 31; for a new agreement 
Nova Scotia. and providing for increased wages and other 
New Brunswick changes; terminated February 3; two 


weeks’ extension of contract pending 
reference to IDI Commissioner; indefinite, 
see later strike. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Food products factory 1 15 230 |Commenced January 14; for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Vancouver, B.C. union security, vacations with pay, etc.; 
terminated February 20; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Boots and Shoes (Leather )— 
Shoe factory workers, 1 (4)36 280 |Commenced January 14; for a union agree- 
Kitchener, Ont. ment providing for union shop, check-off, 


reduced hours, etc.; terminated February 
12; negotiations; compromise. 


Printing and Publishing— 


Compositors, etc., 5 70 500 |Commenced May 380, 1946; in sympathy with 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Ont., strike of compositors at Winnipeg Man., 
Edmonton, Alta., and commencing November 8, 1945; unter- 
Vancouver, B.C. minated. 
TRADE— 
Seed packers, 1 60 180 |Commenced January 30; for payment o 
Brandon, Man. retroactive wage increase approved by 


RWLB (3) and improved working con- 
ditions; terminated February 4; return 
of workers pending further reference to 
NWLB (38); indefinite. 


Strikes and Locko uts Commencing During February, 1947 


FisHInG AND TRAPPING— 


Fishermen, . 17 250 1,500 |Commenced February 22; for increased 
Gulf of Georgia, B.C. prices for fish, with a fixed minimum 
rate; unterminated. 
Mininc— 
Coal miners, 27 15,187 | 150,000 | Commenced February 15; for a new agree 
Nova Scotia and New ment providing for increased wages and 
Brunswick. other changes; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory_workers, 1 (5)72 180 |Commenced February 3; for increased 
Huntingdon, P.Q. wages; terminated February 5; negotia- 
tions and return of workers pending re- 
ference to arbitration; indefinite. 
Textile factory workers, 1 683 1,360 |Commenced February 20; for a union agree- 
Louiseville, P.Q. ment providing for increased wages and 


other changes (under consideration by 
Arbitration Board); terminated February 
22; conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending further reference to 
Arbitration Board; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1947 (1)—Concluded 











Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation Papa cane PGI RE os Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During February, 1947—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING— Conc. 
Textiles, Clothing ete — 


Cone. 
Textile factory workers, 1 443 880 |Commenced February 21; for a union agree- 


Louiseville, P.Q ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes (under consideration by 
Arbitration Board); terminated February 
22; conciliation, provincial, and return of 
workers pending further reference to 
Arbitration Board; indefinite. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products- 


Sawmill workers, 1 (8) 20 200 |Commenced February 18; for a signed union 
Penticton, B.C. agreement, providing for increased wages, 
hours of work and other changes, under 
negotiations since July 12, 1946; unter- 
minated. 
Metal Products— - 
Foundry workers, 1 65 75 |Commenced February 11; protesting refusal 
Sarnia, Ont. of a worker to join union, terminated 
February 12; return of workers; in favour 
of workers (worker resigned). 
Metal factory workers, 1 (7)184 900 [Commenced February 24; for a new agree- 
Ottawa, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, 
vacations with pay, union security, etc.; 
unterminated. 
Costume jewelry factory 1 30 210 |Commenced February 20, for a union agree- 
workers, ment providing for increased wages, two 
Toronto, Ont. weeks’ vacations with pay, and other 
changes; unterminated. 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Building and Structures— 
Steel erectors, 7 132 396 [Commenced February 18; for increased 
Montreal, P.Q. wages; terminated February 20; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, 1 6 12 |Commenced February 17; for a union agree- 


Moose Jaw, Sask. ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes; terminated February 18; 
conciliation, provincial; compromise. 


TRADE— 


Coal and building supplies 1 62 31 [Commenced February 5; for a union agree- 
handlers, ment providing for increased wages, 
Winnipeg, Man. vacations with pay, overtime rates, etc.; 
terminated February 5; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Burglar and fire alarm 2 85 245 [Commenced February 25; for union recogni- 
protection workers, tion, against dismissal of 10 workers 
Hamilton and Toronto, allegedly for union activity, and for in- 


Ont. creased wages; unterminated. 





(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) RWLB—Regional War Labour Board; NWLB—National War Labour Board. 

(4) 41 indirectly affected; (5) 281 indirectly affected; (®) 11 indirectly affected; (7) 75 indirectly affeoted. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1947, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in December, 1946, was 79 and nine were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 88 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 18,200 workers involved and a time 
loss of 49,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 79 stoppages which began during 
December, seven arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 23 over other wage ques- 
tions; two on questions as to working hours; 
10 on questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 35 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
and two were on questions of trade union 
principle. 


New Zealand 


Figures for the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, show 83 strikes, involving 
14,204 workers, with a time loss of 28,183 
working-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1947, show 
290 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 100,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 1,250,000 man 
days. Corresponding figures for December, 
1946, are 180 strikes and lockouts, involving 
95,000 workers with a time loss of 3,065,000 
days. 


Prices 


ee 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, February, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


 Reaaah oe was a gain of 0-8 points to 127-8 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost-of-living index between January 2 and 
February 1, 1947. Five groups were higher, 
led by foods, which advanced from 145-5 to 
147-0 on strength in pork products, tea, coffee 
and vegetables. Eggs and fresh fruits con- 
tinued downward. The clothing index rose 
0-4 to 131-9 while home furnishings and 
services moved up 1-1 to 130-9. In the 
miscellaneous series a gain of 0°8 to 115-5 
was supported by higher prices for personal 
care items and transportation. Fuel and light 
advanced 0-1 to 109-1 due to increases in 
coke while rents remained unchanged at 113-4. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities were all higher in February led by a 
gain of 1-6 points to 127-7 in the Vancouver 
series. Higher food prices were mainly 
responsible although index advances were 
registered for clothing, home furnishings and 
services, and miscellaneous items at most 
centres. Toronto, with a gain of 0:9 to 126-0 
followed the Vancouver increase while the 
index figure for Winnipeg rose 0°8 to 124-0 
and for Saint John 0:6 to 125-9. Two 
centres, Montreal at 129-6 and Saskatoon at 
129-0, each gained 0-5 while the remaining 
two cities, Halifax at 125-6 and Edmonton 
at 124-9 were each 0-3 points higher. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
_ prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a_ reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
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prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and _ cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not 
warranted, although chain store prices are 
used in the calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. 
Quotations are shown for anthracite coal in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the cémmodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
now being included in Table I. 
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Food 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 


Rent 


t Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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Clothing 


Home 
Furnish- 
ings and 
Services 


TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 
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TABLE II—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 


BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1947* 
(Basz:—August, 1939=100) 


Home 
Furnishings 
and 
Services 


Miscel- 


laneous 


Wainniper’: 20.4 note kt oe 
Baskaroon baad oe ees eee oe 
MdmOntOn che cet te. ee 


‘Vancouver: .t¢ S42 te re ee, 


Total Food Rent Fuel 
125-6 151-4 105-7 107-9 
125-9 144-4 107-8 117-1 
129-6 155-5 108-8 110-1 
126-0 142-8 111-1 116-3 
124-0 145-0 106-0 114-7 
129-0 152-1 115-1 117-9 
124-9 149-5 105-0 101-7 
127-7 149-6 107-0 126-0 


* Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual levels 


of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS. 


(Basis: August, 1939100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month. 


a Ne ee ee ee Se ee ee re Ce eee 
oo 


Commodities* 





Beef, sirloin steak..............00000. 
Beef. round steak............... ay Ae 
Beef, ribiroast.2. M.8i8. 2b Oe. see 
Beet, shoulders tacccc4 sonst de eas 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... 
Veal, front roll, boneless............. 


amb leg roastes .ccttccakiosd dee deh 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut.......... 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on .... 
Bard) Dureschcs aes co thos deeded bebe 
Shortening, vegetable................ 


Butter, creamery, prints.............. 
Cheese, Canadian, mild.............. 
Bread) whites. .ft..0.thscdec ease: 
Plourfiitst grade....c. sk Loe 


Rolled oats, /pke 2a. Le ee 
Cormmilakes 18 :O748..-ctbo. de dotes tats 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s8............... 
Peas, canned, 284... 4. odes dod. ack 
Gorn, icanned; 2’3 0. 2oib ARI a 
IBOANS ROT aor fae cant sdk hee. 


ONIONS EAE hte Me ae bots ee des 


Pranes bulge 05. fo baades ceteceek. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................ 
Oranges. 4. ee ate ae bdadocnts chokes 
Bemons tt 4965.27 WE ARO 


Jam, strawberry, 16 0z.............-. 
Peaches 20 025-80 os. dee cc de entobs coats 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. 
Corn syrup, 2 lb 
Sugar, granulated ....05csee viv eccs vees 
Supar. Vellow:. 54 o s.chst coke sich ces 


eee wee ees ee eeseeeerseseeseseses 


Aug. | Dec. | July | Oct. | Jan. | April 
1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 


100-0} 109-9} 162-0) 153-9] 152-5) 152-8 
100-0} 125-3] 143-8] 143-5] 144-2] 148-5 
100-0} 127-0} 143-4) 142-9} 148-4] 149-0 


175-1] 165-7 
139-4] 139-4 
164-8] 164-8 
170-7} 170-7 
107-9} 107-9 
124-2] 124-2 


114-0} 114-0 
100-0} 100-0 
166-0} 168-9 
130-8} 131-7 
145-1} 146-0 
162-7] 166-7 


130-6] 132-7 
126-8} 127-1 
144-7] 158-8 
125-2) 128-5 
154-6] 141-6 
149-5} 148-9 


140-0} 141-3 
125-4] 126-4 
134-0} 134-8 
178-7] 179-3 
132-3] 132-3 
134-9] 184-9 


133-7} 137-3 
131-6} 137-1 
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oe 
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Feb. | Feb. 
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oe 
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ON ADown > OOornwmon NOwoonwds = CO 00 





* Descriptions and units of sale apply to February, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 




























ebpate Beef 2 3 Ys 2 
Tifa (edee| eos | taeda = |g 
Locality ag \S8g | ls |e |22el2els clealse 3 2 |g 
sdiee|daliclteliaaay al Sle ile| Slee a 
ro AEB AS Ag R/GR SEES) oe ge Be gales 
cts.|cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. cts, |cts. cts. |cts, |cts 
me charlottslbin ees oa Ah 45-5|42-0138-9]28-6)24-0 4-6] 7.0]10-0 
ible ete ap sae RR ASO ye 47-9|44-3141-7|27-4|24-5124.3/46-6 4-5) 8-3/10-0 
3—New Glasgow.......-. 49-0145-3/44-4/28-8)24-3 4-91 7.3110-0 
4—Sydney..........-se00- 49-3}44-7|35-6|29-9]24-4 4-6] 7.8] 9-9 
B-Prare etm rrnest so. .{48-5/45-3/43-6|28-6|26-0|32-0]/45-5 4-9] 7.6| 9-9 
New Brunswick— 
6—Fredericton.......... . .|48-7144-7]47-0/28-4]25-9}29-7/49-0 4-8] 6-6] 9-5 
7—Moncton.........-. wo. (47°4)44-5/46-3/27-7/25-1 4-5] 7-7110-0 
8—Saint John............. 47-4|44-6|40-3]27-1|24-0/29-6|46-6 4-21 7.1] 9-8 
Quebec— 
9—Chicoutimi............ 45-7|42-6|42-7|27 -4|22-5 4.3 
10-- Bu nists eae es bees 42-7|41-0140-1/28-0}22-6/30-6|44-2 3-8] 7-6 
11—Montreal..... Poocenaac 44-7|41-6144-0/26-5)24-4/30-7/44-3 3-8] 7-3 
12—Quebec....... Raises oletee 45-2142-2143-1/27-9]22-9/30-3|44-3 3-6] 8-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe...... ... [41-5/37-3/38-8]26-8)22-0/32-3)/41-7 4-1] 8-0 
14—St. Johns..... CERT. PERL NS OS: LASSI pe sfinede a [nerd] foetal ee eterna preerat 4-1] 8-0 
15—Sherbrooke............ 46-0}41-4]42-2/27-8)22-8)/33-8/46-2 4-2) 7-9 
16—Sorele. . occ. 0 cers ois 44-0/39-9)42-0/26-7|23-4]....).... 4-1] 8-1110-0 
17—Thetford Mines........|40-4|38-9]37-7/28-3)/21-9)....].... 4-0] 7-2] 9-6 
18—Three Rivers.......... 42-9}40-3/39-8]28-6)23-7|30-7/42-0 3-9] 7-7] 9-6 
Ontario— 
19—Belleville.............. 47-0|42-6)44-2)26-6]24-2 4-21 6-9 
20—Brantford.........++-. 47 -4|44-2144-1/27-7|23-8131-0/44-4 4-2) 7-4 
21—Brockville............. 47-7|44-4/46-3)27-7/23-9).... 4-0] 7-9 
22—Chatham.............. 46-0}42-1)43-2)26-9]25-4/32-3}45-0 4-1] 6-6 
23—Cornwall...........6.. 47-5|44-5145-6|27-7|27°1 3-9) 7-3 
24—Fort William.......... 44-9)41-6/43-8)25-6|24-1 3-9] 6-9 
25—Gallt.c cere - sis cietos <lewia 46-3)42-5)43-7|27-0/23-5 4-0] 7-3 
26—Guelph....... anoxia deus 46-9]43-4)43-5)27-6|25-3)33-2145-0 4-1) 7-2 
27—Hamilton........... o.- (463/43 1)44-5]27-4)24-2/30-3/44-9 4-2! 7-4 
28—Kingston....... eoveeee (47°5/43-1/45-3]27-9/24-2 4-2) 7-6 
29—Kitchener...... eeeeee. (40°3/42-5144-6/27-0/24-0/30-6/44-8 4-0] 7-3 
30—London........02-++60..|46°5}43-1)44-1/27-5)24-2131-7/45-4 4-0) 7-2 
31—Niagara Falls.......... 45-6]42-1]44+3)26-7/23-2 4-1) 6-9 
32—North Bay............ 45-0)42-1)44-3)26-7/25-0 4-2) 8-0 
33—Oshawa eeiiaipteye ccsies oo. |45°5/43-3/46-0/27-4/23-5)....].... 4-0) 7-1 
84—Ottawa.........08- owe 146-9143 °3]44-5]27- 6/24 -2/30-3/45-6 3-8) 7-4 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1947 








Canned 
Vegetables 


——— —_—— 


Sugar 








, bulk, 

















Rent (a) 


per 4 lb. package 


per 2 Jb. tin 
Anthracite, 


per 32 oz. jar 
Granulated, 


per 20 oz. tin 
per 20 oz. tin 
white, per lb. 
per dozen 
Lemons, 
per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 
per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange, 
Corn syrup, 
per lb. 
Tea, black, medium 
per ton 
per ton 


per lb. 
Yellow, 
per Ib. 
Coffee, medium, 


per lb. 


Beans, common, dry, 
Oranges, 


Tomatoes choice, 
24’s (28 oz.) per tin 
Peas, choice, 
Corn, choice, 
Raisins, seedless 


Bituminous, 


— | —— | ——— | ——_ |] —___ |] -—____ | -—____ — | ———— —_—_— 
—_———— | ——_—— |__| ____ a —|—|\-—— —— |§ — | ee 


cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. $ 


11-90} 24-00-28-00(b) 1 


18-4] 15-8} 17-0] 9-7] 6-4/37-7|18-9)18-7|41-6]52-3/48-6/24.9/40-4/34-1] 8-6] 8-4/54-6/42-7 
18-4) 15-4) 17-3) 8-5] 6-8)42-2)20-6/25-9)45-3]53-1/47-0)25.1/38-3/33-1! 8-3]58-3]57-3/43-0 
18-1} 16-2) 16-7} 8-8] 6:4/39-9|19-6/25-8/49-1/58-9|46-9125.7/39-5133-2| 8-6! 8-6/54-6/42-6 
18-5} 16-1) 17-1) 8-/| 5-9139-1/21-4/19-0)38-6/61-5/48-3)25.4/38-6/34-1] 8-7] 8-7/56-2143-0 


12-63} 27.50-31-50 2 
Seal Spon 16-00-20:00 3 
7:08} 18-00-22-00(b) 4 
11-75} 26-50-30-50 = 5 


eer eee 


18-7) 16-7] 17-6} 8-5) 6-5}41-0/18-3}21-9]43-4/57-7}....125-3]40-1]32-0] 8-5] 8-3/54-6]42-4 
18-0} 16-2) 17-1) 8-6] 7-0)38-1)18-0)22-0/44-7/55-3]....|24-7/88-9/84-0} 9-0) 9-0154-3}42-9 
17-7} 15-7] 16-1) 8-6] 6-4/36-4/18-6)19-3/43-6)52-5]47-3/25-0/38-7/33-8] 8-5| 8-3]53-1/42-3 


12-41} 21-00-25-00(b) 6 
12-28] 26-00-30-00(b) 7 
13-00} 20-50-24-50(b) 8 





















Sa biee 40-2/33-3) 8-6] 8-2)56-1/42-6] 18-00 
17-2} 14-8] 16-2) 8-2] 6-9/41-8)16-5)21-5/32-3/42-7/42-7|... .185-8/31-2| 8-3] 8-1148-0]42-3] 16-75 
16-4; 14-9) 15-4) 9-3) 7-0/38-6]17-5|23-6/35-9/40-3/43-9125.6|36-71/31-4| 8-0} 8-0]50-1/43-9] 16-75 
17-5} 15-6] 16-3] 9-2) 7-4/38-0/20-2)25-4/39-0/44-3/45-1/25.6/38-1132-6| 8-1] 7-9|48-7/45-0] 16-00 
15-6} 15-1] 15-3] 9-2] 7-8/43-1]16-9]22-6|42-3]44-6146-4]23.4/36-9/32-6] 8-0] 7-9145-7144-7 15-75 


pega s 15-50-19-50 10 
Heanor 23 -00-27-00(b) 11 
aahialee 27-50-31-50(b) 12 
ae 16-00-20-00(b) 13 


16-3} 15-7) 15-6) 8-7] 8-2/44-8)19-5/25-7/39-2/45-8)44-0)25.3/38-4/32-6) 8-0) 7-9/45-5/44-1] 15-50]......[....... 0. ewok 14 
17-3} 14-9] 16-7) 8-8] 7-3}38-3]18-9)25-4/38-4/43-7/46-0/25-6]39-0/33-3] 8-0) 8-9145-4143-7] 17-50]...... 20-00-24-00(b) 15 
16-4) 14-9) 16-4) 9-3} 7-9)45-2)17-2)21-4)42-2/44-6/45-0)26-5|38-5133-3] 7-9] 7-7|52-2144-0] 16-25)......[........ceeceeee 16 


17-6} 15-1] 16-2} 8-8] 7-8)40-1)18-7)24-3)46-1151-3)45-7|25-4/38-1132-2| 8-1] 7-6|51-6/44-0] 19-00 
17-0} 15-0} 15-7} 8-8} 7-6}40-2/18-6/23-0|36-8]47-7/43-6/25-8/38-0134-3] 8-4] 8-0/49-7/43-3] 16-00 


Poe ek 14-00-18-00(b) 17 
erst ed 20-00-24-00(b) 18 


16-4) 15:2) 16-1) 8-1] 6-3/40-8)18-3]..../33-5)41-0/47-0/25-0/36-8/31-3] 8-4] 8-3148-0/45-2] 16-00 
17-3} 15-7} 16-2] 8-9] 6-6/37-1/20-3119-3/37-3/38-7}43-1]24-6134-7/29-6] 8-3] 8-3]48-4/42-7| 16-00 
17-4{ 15-1) 16-1] 7-7} 7-0)41-7)19-6}19-0/35-6/42-2)....|25-0/37-0}30-3] 8-3] 8-1]49-1/43-5] 16-00 
17-0] 15-7) 16-5} 8-1) 6-6/39-1/20-5/25-7/31-0/37-8]... .|25-2/34-1130-5) 8-6] 8-6/46-5/43-3] 16-00 
17-5] 16-7| 16-2) 8-3} 6-7/42-7/16-1]....|30-7/42-7/45-3/26-0/35-7/30-7| 8-1] 8-1/48-3/42-9] 16-50 
17-5) 15-6) 16-2) 7-5) 6-7|/48-3/21-0/26-5/34-8151-2/45-0/24-9139-4/28-9| 8-6] 8-6]/45-5/42-6] 16-80 
17-5} 15-7] 15-6] 8-4} 6-6/34-7/20-0/24-2133-4/42-9144-3}24-3133-5/29-4] 8-5] 8-3/48-3/44-0] 16-00 
17-6} 16-0} 16-1) 7-9] 6-0/36-8/20-5)23-1/32-4/40-3/43-2/24-0/35-0/30-3] 8-5) 8-4/48-2144-3] 16-00 
17-2} 15-3) 15-7] 8-3} 6-2/38-8}20-1/23-6/36-6/38-1/43-2/24-4/34-6|30-4) 8-1] 8-1]47-7|44-7| 15-50 
16-8} 15-4) 15-9] 8-4) 6-7/42-9/21-0/20-5/34-9/40-9/44-0/24-7/36-2/29-7| 8-1] 8-0|47-4/44-2] 16-00 
17-1] 15-7| 16-0] 8-4] 6-6/37-0|20-6|24-0|33-7/42-4/43-0/24-7|35-1|30-3] 8-6] 8-4/46-7/44-6] 16-00 
17-2] 15-7) 16-5) 7-9} 6-2/39-4/19-9}23-1/34-3/43-3)44-3/25-4/35-4/29-4] 8-6) 8-4/48-1144-3] 16-50 
17-2} 14-7} 15-8] 7-9) 5-4/36-6/19-4/25-6/31-6/38-0/43-6)24-4/35-5/29-9] 8-5| 8-6/47-8|44-3] 14-63 
18-2} 16-4) 17-0) 8-4] 6-1/42-6/19-0]....|39-2/45-4]....)25-3/37-0]....) 9-0) 8-9/54-6/44-6] 17-25 
16-9) 15-2) 15-7) 8-6} 5-9/37-0/20-5)... .|35-3/36-8)..../24-4/34-5]30-0) 8-5} 8-2/49-6/44-3] 16-00 
17-0] 15-4] 16-5} 8-3] 7-1|40-7|21-3]26-0/36-6/44-2144-0|25-8137-3]31-2| 8-3] 8-1]47-7]43-7] 16-75 


debs § 22-00-26-00 20 
Sint. 20-00-24-00 21 
ae 21-50-25-50 22 
+ Bie 23 -00-27-00(b) 23 
bo6oh 25-50-29-50 24 
ee 22-00-26-00. 25 
ey 22-50-2650 26 
dy 26-50-30-50 27 
ats 29-50-33-50 28 
sel '27-50-81-50 29 
Tae 27-00-31-00 30 
et! 25-00-29-00 31 
— 23-00-27-00 32 
See 26-00-30-00 33 
eee 31-50-35-50 34 
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Locality 


35—Owen Sound............. 
36—Peterborough............ 
37—Port Arthur............. 
" 88—St. Catharines........... 
89—St. Thomas............. 


42—Stratford.........sesees- 
43—Sudbury.......ceeceseees 
44—Timminsa....... Ss iia 
45—Toronto.........+- geen 
46—Welland.........sseeeee- 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.,.......+++- re 


50—Winnipeg.......... anaee 


Saskatchewan— 
51— Moose Jaw...ccsecccevecs 


62—Prince Albert).t:.5,22%':+ 


53—Regina........seeee- aes 

54—Saskatoon.......+- We sei 
Alberta— 

65—Calgary........... PEI SSA 


66—Drumbheller...........00. 
67—Edmonton..... goaeeeest 
68—Lethbridge.............. 


British Columbia— 
590—Nanaimo........seeevees 


60—New Westminster..... ae 


63—Vancouver..... Shy ee 


64—Victoria............. Sacc 
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28-5/44-0147-9|35- 4/59 -4|27-5/28-5/42-3/14-0/44-6/36-0} 9-6) 4-1) 7-0) 8-9 
29-3/45-0/47-7|34-5159- 1127-3124 -3/43-3|15-0/44-9/39-3] 9-0} 4-3) 7-2) 9-2 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, FEBRUARY, 1947 
Vega tes : a Eeer Bs da 
spose peat a < ag 
Eps ‘E «f S FI Ae = Bs gg Be ie E $3 : Rent (a) 
8) 8e/25/8 (3 | 3 18 | 8 seslesisslscts s ijals | 8 
£8 | 22 | 33 | 8s |Ss|Psles| a5] 95/22 lgaldalsalealss| es|Ss|S2] S38 | 38 
a2 as|es| oe leslasleslaslselsslaslesiesleslaeicslesles| az | os 
ove ee ee ese iS e a ie ee ee lala 
cts, | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| § $ $ 
17-3] 15-3] 15-8| 8-3] 5-8/39-8120-2}21-9/34-7/44-4]....124-7135-1/31-1] 8-6] 8-5|51-7/44-4] 16-50]...... 16-00-2000 35 
16-8} 15-0) 16-3 8-5] 6-1/38-8)19-6)18-7136-4136-1/43-2|24-7/36-4/30-8| 8-7] 8-6145-7/43-9] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 36 
17-6} 16-0] 16-7| 7-8} 6-8/46-6]19-6/25-9136-2/49-2/47-4|25-2139-7|29-2| 8-6] 8-5/45-2/42-2| 16-80]...... 23-00-27-00 37 
16-8} 14-9} 16-0 8-5] 5-9/39-3/20-2)... .|83-7135-7/44-9/24-31384-71/30-9] 8-4) 8-2146-0/43-1] 15-75)...... 27-00-31-00 33 
17-3): 16-1] 16-7 7-81 6-9138-4119-9125-0/40-2/41-0/44-5/25-3/36-5130-3] 8-7| 8-6/48-9/44-3] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 39 
17-3] 16-5) 16-9 8-6] 7-1]44-0/19-4127-3]37-5/42-3146-0)25-6135-2/30-5| 8-8) 8-7/48-8]44-0] 16-50]......)......... eee eee 40: 
17-8] 15-7) 16-7 8-1] 6-2144-0/17-9]....|28-6/42-3]....124-7/85-7/29-9) 8-5! 8-5/45-3143-0] 17-00]...... 23-00-27:00 41 
17-3} 16-1) 16-8 8-3] 6-4139-9]18-4/21-3133-9/40-9144-2/25-1/385-2/31-6) 8-8] 8-6|/50-1/43-7) 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 42 
18-0} 16-1) 16-7 8-2] 6-5139-21/20-0}26-0/35-2/45-4146-8)25-1/37-0130-8] 8-8] 8-5)49-9)44-4) 17-75]...... 28-50-32-50 43 
18-3} 16-4} 17-1 7-6| 6-1146-9]19-3|25-2139-4/45-4/48-2125-4/37-5|32-9) 8-8) 8-8]46-0/42-4] 19-50)...... 27-50-81-50 44 
16-9} 15-2 15-7 8-1] 5-4139-7]19-5121-9/32-3/36-9143-2/24-1/35-2/30-1) 8-2) 8-0}/49-1143-9] 15-50)...... 32-50-36-50 45 
17-1] 15-0) 15-3 7-71 5-8|38-9]20-7|24-3)/35-9/36-3]....123-8134-3|29-1} 8-3) 8-3)44-7/43-9] 15-50]......]..........0 0008. 46 
16-9} 15-6] 16-5 8-1] 5-9/40-5|20-4125-3)37-1/39-4144-6|24-7|384-9129-7) 8-2) 8-0)/46-9143-4] 16-00)...... 25-00-29:00 47 
16-9} 15-7) 16-3 7-4) 6-2135-9|21-3|25-7/37-1/88-6]....124-7/35-1/30-3) 8-6) 8-5)48-7143-7] 16-00]...... 22.50-26:50 48 
19-7| 17-4) 17-4 9-3] 6-7141-1/19-2|27-4136-7|53-8149-0/26-4/41-9|29-2) 9-2) 9-0)50-3/42-2)...... 9-30] 21-50-25-50 49 
19-2} 17-0) 17-7 9-6) 7-0147-9]17-3|26-4134-2/42-6/48-1125-9/38-4/28-9) 9-0} 9-0)41-6/42-5)...... 14-50] 26-50-80-50 50 
20-3) 15-8] 17-0 9-5) 6-1/48-5]....].... 35-8/46-8]49-3/26-6137-2130-6] 9-7) 9-7147-2)42-6]...... 11-40} 22-50-26-50 651 
19-7} 16-8} 18-1 8-3] 7-6150-8|20-11/20-6]42-2/56-0/44-4125-8)38-4/32-11 9-9] 9-6)46-3/43-3]...... 11-60] 19-50-23-50 52 
20-4} 16-6} 18-1 9-2) 6-7147-7/18-9125-6/33-2/42-0/45-9)26-3137-1131-4| 9-4} 9-7/49-1/42-9)...... 12-60} 28-50-32-50 53 
21-2i0 1729) 1 8s1. 9-7) 7-2151-5|18-8|21-9/37-9/51-7)49-5)26-2137-5/30-6] 9-8} 9-9)49-6142-8].,....] 11-20] 22-50-26-50 54 
20-6} 15-9] 17-0 9-8] 6-5151-9}20-0)24-8|32-6]47-2150-7125-1134-6/30-0| 9-0) 9-6/46-3/42-4]...... 9-60} 26-00-30-00 55 
Zheoflhs 1629) 17*3 9-5) 6-5149-6]17-5|23-7138-1153-6/49-8124-9137-4/31-5] 9-6] 9-8)47-3/42-7]......]...... 21-00-25-00 56 
20-8] 15-8] 16-9 9-4] 6-8143-8]18+8]19-6139-2/44-7153-6/24-5/36-0128-7) 9-2) 9-4147-4)42-1]...... 6-80] 25-50-29-50 57 
19-7} 16-3) 16-1 8-9] 6-5143-1/18-8]....1385-9/52-0/47-5125-3/34-4/29-6) 9-2) 9-3)47-5/42-0)...... 6-50] 22-00-26-00 58 
19-5! 16-6| 18-3] 10-0] 6-7/52-3/18-7|....|32-3/40-6|56-0/25-5|32-4/27-8] 8-9) 8-9)44-9/41-6]......]...... 17-00-21-00 59 
. 18-8} 16-1) 17-4 9-7| 6-8150-3}18-1]19-5|33-3/40-1151-3}25-0/34-1|27-7| 8-0] 7-9)42-4/43-5)...... 14-70] 20-50-24-50 60 
90-6| 17-3! 19-2] 10-2) 7-6/62-6)20-1/23-0|39-8/49-6|49-7|26-1136-0|29-7| 8-9) 8-7147-0/42-1]...... 15-50} 20-00-24-00 61 
20-2} 16-7] 17-8] 11-1] 6-9153-6]17-3]....|37-4/53-6158-0}27-1|34-5/29-1] 8-9} 8-8|44-4/42-9]...... 13-00] 23-00-27-00 62 
18:9] 15-6] 17-0} 10-1) 6-7|51-4]19-4/23-7|31-2139-4153-2/24-6131-6/27-1) 8-0) 8-1/44-3]42-5)...... 14-70} 25-00-29-00 63 
19-0} 16-2} 17-0; 10-0] 6-8150-3]17-1]....131-7|39-8|50-3)25-0)32-5|27-4| 8-9] 8-4/48-2/43-0}...... 14-95) 21-00-25:00 64 








(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures aref or single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 


been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average 
expenditure was $1,413.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent), $269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), 
$90.59; clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; 
miscellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4°3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life 
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insurance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index brought the total family living expendi- 
ture to $1,453.80. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour GaAzETTE under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Price, January, 1947 


Increases in seven of the eight major 
commodity groups were reflected in a gain of 
2-3 points to 114-1 in the composite whole- 
sale price index between December, 1946 and 
January, 1947. Non-ferrous metals led the 
advance with an increase of 8:0 to 97:3 due 
to higher quotations for aluminium ingots, 


copper, lead, zinc and brass sheet; in this 
group silver alone declined. Higher quota- 
tions for spruce lumber, cedar shingles and 
wood-pulp overbalanced a lower f.o.b. mill 
price for newsprint due to US. freight 
increases, to move the wood products series 
up 4:2 points to 147-8. The iron products 


TABLE V._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 


(1926 = 100) 

SS oooooooeeaeaaa«oa<“nao»najoj#o¢nwqw=«eee—eeees———a>—wawomss 
—— 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1939 | 1941 | 1945 | Nov-) Dee-| Jan. 
; 1946 | 1946 | 1947 
All commodities..................... 64-0) 127-4] 155-9] 97-3] 100-0] 95-6] 67-1] 75-4) $0-0) 103-6) 111-4) 111-8) 114-1 

Classified according to Chief Com- 
ponent Material— 
i. Vegetable*Products... 27... - 58-1] 127-9] 167-0} 86-2] 100-0} 91-6} 59-3] 63-7] 77-0] 97-0} 97-4| 97-2) 97-8 
Il. Animals and Their Products....| 70-9} 127-1) 145-1} 96-0} 100-0] 109-0} 59-4) 74-6} 92-1) 107-9) 119-8 120-2) 122-7 

III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productss. <t ce ert eet et 58-2| 157-1] 176-5} 101-7] 100-0] 91-3] 69-7] 70-0} 91-0} 91-8}. 98-4] 98-4] 100-5 

IV. Wood, Wood Products and ‘ 

Papers ira bx Bree ees Oe OE 63-9} 89-1] 154-4] 106-3] 100-0} 93-9] 62-8} 79-2} 96-0} 120-0] 140-9) 143-0] 147-8 

V. Iron and Its Products.......... 68:9] 156-9] 168-4] 104-6] 100-0] 93-7] 85-4] 98-5} 111-3] 117-1) 128-6] 128-6} 131-4 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Productsiecg ea oe ee ee ee 98-4] 141-9] 135-7| 97-3] 100-0] 99-2] 64-3] 71-3] 77-7) 79-8) 89-3} 89-3] 97-3 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products? 282 Se 56-8] 82-3] 112-2) 107-0] 100-0] 92-9} 84-4] 85-3] 95-2] 102-0} 104-0} 104-7) 105-3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products.| 63-4] 118-7] 141-5] 105-4] 100-0} 95-4] 81-3) 79-8} 98-9) 99-4) 95-3 95:3) 95-3 
Classified according to Purpose— 

I. Consumers Goods.............. 62-0} 102-7] 136-1] 96-9] 100-0] 94-7] 71-1] 75-9] 91-1] 98-1) 103-2} 103-1) 103-9 
Foods, Beverages and Tobacco.| 61-8] 119-0] 150-8] 90-2] 100-0} 100-0} 63-8} 73-9) 89-5 103-4} 110-3) 110-1) 111-5 
Other Consumers Goods....... 62-2| 91-9] 126-3] 101-4] 100-0] 91-1] 76-0] 77-2} 92-2} 94-6] 98-4} 98-5) 98-9 

ait, producers, .\GOOdUS 2h... scckdtow sa 67-7| 133-3] 164-8] 98-8} 100-0] 96-1] 63-1] 70-4] 83-6} 100-7] 107-9} 108-6) 111-1 
Producers’ Equipment......... 55-11 81-9} 108-6] 104-1] 100-0} 94-6] 86-0] 95-4} 105-7} 119-1] 122-8] 123-3] 124-0 
Producers’ Materials.......... 69-1) 139-0} 171-0] 98-2] 100-0} 96-3] 60-5} 67-6] 81-1] 98-7] 106-2) 107-0} 109-6 
Building and Construction 

Materials... sn seu vee on ot at 67-0] 100-7} 144-0] 108-7| 100-0] 99-0] 78-3] 89-7] 107-3] 127-3] 139-4) 140-4) 146-5 
Manufacturers’ Materials....... 69-5| 148-1] 177-3] 95-8] 100-0} 95-9] 57-5| 63-9] 76-6} 93-8] 100-6} 101-3) 103-3 
Classified according to Origin— 
arm— 
An Bieles nok ecm ictitrats abide 59-2] 134-7] 176-4] 91-2] 100-0} 90-1] 59-3] 61-8} 75-9] 91-7] 93-0] 92-9) 93-4 
Be AnImMals 4. skh: sete s 70-1} 129-0] 146-0] 95-9] 100-0] 105-5] 61-0] 75-5) 91-6} 101-6) 114-3} 114-1] 117-2 
Farm (Canadian)........ 64-1] 132-6] 160-6] 88-0] 100-0] 100-8] 51-0] 64-3] 72-8] 109-7) 113-4] 113-5) 114-0 

Wi; Marine: 29 3.6% Jenn oe aces 65-9] 111-6} 114-1] 91-7] 100-0] 105-3] 62-9] 71-2) 92-1] 131-7) 149-8] 157-6) 157-6 

TRE Horestrcs feb facts cisco hae 60-1| 89-7] 151-3] 106-8] 100-0} 93-7] 63-0] 78-9] 95-6} 119-2) 139-7] 141-8} 146-6 

LY... Mineral? 8 ee. 00h eu ee 67-9| 115-2] 134-6] 106-4] 100-0} 92-8} 80-6} 85-8] 95-5} 100-2] 105-2} 105-7] 108-0 

All raw (or partly manu- 

factured)o = ek. Fai te 63-8] 120-8] 154-1] 94-7] 100-0] 97-5} 56-6) 67-5] 81-8! 105-6} 113-0} 113-2] 115-1 
All manufactured (fully or 

eliehty ese eee oe 8| 127-7] 156-5} 100-4| 100-0} 93-0] 70-2] 75-3) 88-8! 94-0] 101-2] 101-6) 103-5 


eS > eee ee ee ee SSS 
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index advanced 2°8 points to 131-4 following 
increases in tinplate, cast iron and steel pipe 
and wash-tubs. Animal products gained 2-5 
points to 127-7 due to upturns in livestock, 
pork carcass, bacon, ham and lard which out- 
weighed weakness in raw furs and eggs. 
Strength in miscellaneous fibres was sufficient 
to support a gain of 2:1 to 100-5 in the 
textile products group. Vegetable products 
rose 0:6 to 97-8 due to gains for raw rubber, 
cocoa beans, coffee, tea, potatoes, onions and 
resin which overbalanced weakness in oranges, 
lemons and rye. A rise of the same amount 
to 105-3 for non-metallic minerals reflected a 
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firmer tone for gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil and 
asphalt. Chemicals and allied products were 
unchanged at 95:3. 

There was a rise in the animal section of 
Canadian farm products which produced a 
rise of 0-5 to 114-0 in the composite index 
of Canadian farm product wholesale prices in 
February. The animal products index rose 
1-3 points to 188-3 due to strength in live- 
stock quotations which outweighed a decline 
in eggs. Field products continued unchanged 
at 99:5, upturns in potatoes and onions being 
balanced by an easier tone for rye. 


CHANGES IN COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS FOURTH QUARTER OF 1946 


eee ee ee 
SS ee 


Percentage Change 


Principal Group Changes 


Country Deena December, 
August, | September September, 1946-December, 1946 
1939 | 946 
CARR Ds .-o sie ce nite « + 26-1 + 1:3 Increases: food, fuel, clothing. 
Czechoslovakia 8728S... cee. 2. +197-2 (b)| + 1-0 Increases: clothing, miscellaneous. 
Decreases: food, heat and light. 
Peete re ee Cen te re Se 5.3 +197-1 + 4-1 Increases: food. : 
WMe@xicGlOrntnG 4 . ORIN. waste ses. +198-6 + 8-0 Increases: food, clothing. 
Newtoundiandwy . os arestest ound. des + 57-6 + 1:5 Increases: food, clothing. 
IOEST A Vaeks Te cc area been aos setae hast + 60:0 + 0-9 Increases: beverages and tobacco, food. 
Decreases: clothing, fuel. 
Peraweiteaise. Peashigos . els: +110-3 + 4-2 Increases: clothing, food. 
ROMIRMET ADC Ee ce cate sce eos temas «<2 4+- 54-7 + 2-4 Increases: food, clothing. 
Union of South Africa............... + 35:8 + 1:0 Increases: food. 
United Kingdom............ Rieter + 31-6 + 0:5 Increases: fuel and light, other items. 
Dured *Statessnt SR Ra + 55-5 + 5-1 Increases: housefurnishings, food, clothing. 


a ee eee 


(a) November, 1946 latest available figure. 
(b) Increase over year 1939. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, 1946, Analysed According 


to Industries, Causes, 


HERE were 1,349 industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the calendar year 1946, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. In 1945 there 
were 1,345 including 36 not previously 
reported. 

The accidents recorded are those occurring 
to persons gainfully employed, during the 
course of, or arising from their employment. 
“Also included are fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported by provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. Quarterly reviews of 
industrial accidents in each year appear in 
the Lasour Gazette for May, August, Novem- 
ber, and February of the following year. 

The above-mentioned totals were com- 
piled from reports received from provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, and the Ontario 
Chief Factory Inspector. Also included were 
the reports submitted by Lasour GazettE 
correspondents in several Canadian industrial 
centres. 

Press reports on industrial accidents were 
also included in the review, mainly to supple- 
ment official information, and only after 
careful inquiry to avoid duplication. The 
record on accidents in agriculture was com- 
piled mainly from such reports. It is not 
known to what extent agricultural accidents 
are covered but it is considered that the 
record is fairly complete. 

Fifteen industrial accidents which caused 
the deaths of three or more persons were 
reported to the Department in 1946. On 
January 12, four linemen were burned to death 
at Montreal, when a fire broke out in some 
railway coaches. In June, a pressure shift 
in a mine buried four coal miners at Glace 
Bay, Nova Scotia. Three gold miners were 
killed at Timmins, Ontario, on June 18, when 
a locomotive plunged down an underground 
shaft and struck the cage in which they were 
travelling. The capsizing of a boat at 
Marathon, Ontario, caused the death by 
drowning of three labourers in April. Six 
persons engaged in construction and dredging 
were drowned when a tugboat capsized at 
Port Weller, Ontario, on June 29. At Anti- 
costi, Quebec, a barge capsized on June 14, 
and four men were drowned. 

An explosion in July in a doughnut factory 
at Les Saules, Quebec, caused the deaths of 
three men. Four miners lost their lives at 
Duparquet, Quebec, when a heavy rush of 


Provinces and Months 


clay broke through the level on July 19. 
Three diamond drill runners, passengers in a 
truck, were killed in a collision with another 
truck on July 8, in the same province. On 
August 31, the four members of an airplane 
crew, engaged in a mercy flight, were killed 
when their craft crashed in the Prince Rupert 
area of British Columbia. An explosion of 
unknown origin in an explosives plant on 
James Island, British Columbia, caused the 
deaths of three men in September. Three 
men engaged in railway transportation were 
killed at Carberry, Manitoba, on September 
21, when one freight train ploughed into 
another. 

A collision of a passenger and a freight 
train in November near Young, Saskatchewan, 
caused the deaths of four railway employees: 
On December 26, a freight train ploughed 
into the caboose of another train during a 
blizzard near Regina, Saskatchewan, and 
resulted in the deaths of the conductor and 
two trainmen. A freight train struck a truck 
near Dawson Creek, British Columbia, on 
October 15, and three truckers were killed. 


Fatalities by Causes 


Classification of accidents according to 
cause (Table I page 475) indicates that the 
largest number, 391, came under the category 
“moving trains, vehicles, etc.’ Automobiles 
and other power vehicles and implements 
caused 165 of these fatalities; 100 deaths were 
the result of “being struck, run over by, 
crushed by, or between cars and engines,” 
and the remainder were distributed among 
various other causes in this group. 

Falls of persons caused 226 fatalities. Of 
these, 68 fell from elevations and 58 into pits, 
shafts, harbours and rivers. Falling objects 
caused 164 deaths, 71 being due to falling 
trees and limbs, 50 from objects falling from 
elevations, loads and piles, and 23 from 
objects falling in mines and quarries. 

Dangerous substances resulted in the deaths 
of 155 persons. Of these, 47 were caused by 
electric current and 42 by explosive substances. 

The category “other causes” includes 253 
fatalities, 158 of which were due to strain or 
various industrial diseases. 

The “prime movers” group includes 9 
deaths caused by belts, lines, pulleys and 
sprockets and 6 caused by shafting, coupling, 
ete. Conveyors in “hoisting apparatus” 
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resulted in 15 fatalities. Being struck by 
objects caused 55 deaths, and the handling 
of heavy objects 13 deaths. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The largest number of industrial fatalities, 
563, was recorded in Ontario in 1946. Of 
these, 163 occurred in manufacturing, 50 of 
which were in “iron, steel and products” and 
32 in “pulp, paper and paper products.” 

The total in transportation and_ public 
utilities was 85 deaths in Ontario including 
43 in steam railways. Of the 65 deaths in 
the province in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 57 were in metalliferous 
mining. Buildings and structures with 43 
deaths was the group with the largest number 
of fatalities in the construction trades. The 
37 fatalities in service included 23 in public 
administration. In retail trade 14 fatalities 
were recorded as compared with 11 in whole- 
sale trade. Eleven deaths were noted in 
Ontario for “central electric stations”. 

The highest number of deaths in agricul- 
ture 1n any province was recorded in Ontario. 
Of the total of 110 for Canada, 60 occurred 
in Ontario. Logging caused 42 fatalities in 
this province, which was second only to the 
56 recorded in British Columbia. 

In British Columbia, 237 fatalities were 
recorded and in Quebec, 229. 

There were 55 deaths in manufacturing in 
British Columbia, 21 of these being in saw 
and planing-mill products. In the transporta- 
tion group there were 42 fatalities including 
20 in steam railways. 

Metalliferous mining accounted for 26 of 
the 30 fatalities in the mining group in the 
province. Eighteen deaths were recorded in 
fishing and trapping and 56 in logging. 

In Quebec there were 65 deaths in manu- 
facturing, including 23 in pulp, paper and 
paper products and 11 in iron, steel and 
products. In the transportation group a total 
of 36 fatalities was recorded in the province, 
15 of which were in steam railways and 12 in 
water transportation. 

Thirty-three deaths occurred in construc- 
tion in Quebec, 25 being in buildings and 
structures. Twenty of the 25 fatalities in 
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service occurred in public administration. 
Seven deaths occurred in retail trade and 24 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
of which 19 were in metalliferous mining. 
Quebec had four fatalities in “central electric 
stations.” 1 | 


There were 85 industrial fatalities in Alberta, 
19 of these being in coal mining, and 15 in 
agriculture. In Saskatchewan, 47 fatal acci- 
dents were recorded of which 12 were in 
steam railway operations. There were 46 
fatalities in Manitoba including 10 in steam 
railways and 7 in buildings and structures 
In Nova Scotia there were 82 fatalities with 
24 in coal mining and 11 in transportation 
and public utilities. Forty-six industrial 
deaths were recorded in New Brunswick while 
only nine were noted for Prince Edward 
Island. 


Fatalities by Months and Industries 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
occurred in July, August, and September with 
122, 125, and 121 respectively. April, with 89, 
was the month with the lowest total (see 
Table IV, page 480). 


The highest percentage of the 1,349 fatalities 
in 1946 was in manufacturing with 25-0 per 
cent. Transportation and public utilities 
accounted for 17-2 per cent. In 1945, the 
highest percentage, 21-7, was in the trans- 
portation group while 20:0 per cent occurred 
in manufacturing. 

Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying 
accounted for 12-8 per cent of the total 
industrial fatalities in 1946; in 1945, the 
percentage was 14:0. In logging, the per- 
centage was 10°8 as compared with 12-3 in 
1945. The lowest percentage, 3:0, was in 
fishing and trapping. 

Table IV also gives the latest available 
census figures of persons employed in the 
various industries. Some are derived from 
the Decennial Census of 1941, and some from 
the annual censuses of industry for 1943 and 
1944. While these figures are not, in any 
instance, for the year under review, they are 
the latest available and are included for 
general comparative purposes. 
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CANADA, IN 1946, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945 AND 1946 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION BOARDS 








Province 





Medical 
aid only! 


Temporary | Permanent 


disability 


disability 


Fatal 


|. —— §s | | | —_ 


a ee A OR ere eer MEA InrIn es AR ACO, Rrra ter Me mic cr nisotrs ko it ia MRO, Panis Say aerate 


ODTATIO- scores ccc hc Be tens cs + Sees EY Fs eee nce ars 


DN aerate Aa e ht Ae aie ie Anh are Re Wade om Yen OIA EAE Fo aa 


30, 672 
5, 128 
2,466 
5,211 

11,994 


21, 203 
4,044 
2,670 
6, 483 

14,915 


1,020 


—— | | | | 


— | | | | 


COTE ay stWra ns ar eS or Ge arn an RONEN G Tem IGS « on he aon nent OOCRRORI an do PCOS HoD ooo) mor dd Ideal londootas ata 





63, 977 


35, 999 
5, 789 


1,951 
249 


| | | | 


8, 924 
35, 904 


9,353 
27,757 


40,985 
5, 929 
3,516 
9, 586 

28, 476 


8,561 


18, 680 
65,475 


— | | | | 


12,546 
28, 871 


——_—_ | | | | 


8,000 
29,387 


| | | 


369, 294 


() Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation. 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 


* (2) Preliminary figures. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


A decision with regard to 
Strike pay the taxability of “strike 
exempt from pay” was made known dur- 
income tax ing March by the Taxation 
Division of the Department 
of National Revenue. In response to a ques- 
tion raised by a trade union official, an officer 
of the Department of National Revenue 
wrote, in part: “It is our understanding of 
the matter under discussion that, although 
the unions are under no obligation to pay 
their members while on strike, 1t has become 
a general practice to make such payments. 
“In view of the fact that union dues paid 
by the members are not allowed as deductions 
from income for taxation purposes except to 
the extent that they are applied as contribu- 
tions to an approved pension plan, it has 
been decided that payments received by mem- 
bers during a strike will not be considered 
as taxable income.” 


Regulations have been is- 


Employers sued under which employers, 
required to having job vacancies in 
report job their employ which are un- 
vacancies filled 24 hours after their 


occurrence, must report the 
available work opportunities to the National 
Employment Service in order to give the 
public employment offices an opportunity to 
refer applicants. The regulations, recom- 
mended by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, were issued under authority of 
amendments made to the Unemployment 
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Insurance Act in 1946 (L.G., Sept., 1946, p. 
1271). The text of the new regulations appears 
elsewhere in this issue (p. 569). 

The regulations also provide for a pro- 
cedure under which employers will be required 
to submit reports twice each year to the 
National Employment Service, indicating staff 
changes in the reporting period. 

“These regulations represent about the mini- 
mum of co-operation from employers, con- 
sistent with a proper organization of the 
employment market, and the maintenance 
by the National Employment Service of an 
opportunity to provide work for job appli- 
cants,’ Mr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, stated. 

At March 31 the remaining controls under 
the wartime National Selective Service Civi- 
han Regulations ceased to exist. Latterly 
these controls had reduced to a requirement 
that employers report on the individual en- 
gagement of new employees, that employers 
report unfilled employment vacancies, and 
that either employer or employee in most 
lines of industry give seven days’ notice of 
termination of employment before actual 
separation from a job occurred. 

The new regulations, made under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, take the place of 
the former obligation on employers to report 
individual hirings and unfilled job oppor- 
tunities, while the seven-day rule, covering 
separations from employment, has now been 
terminated. 
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Commenting upon the termination of the 
seven-day notice rule, officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour said that of all the wartime 
controls in the field of labour relations, this 
rule seemed to be the most generally accept- 
able—in fact both employers and workers 
had frequently expressed satisfaction with the 
rule, pointing out that it helped to stabilize 
employment, particularly at a time of labour 
shortages, for the employer had warning where 
it was necessary to replace an employee, while 
at the same time the worker felt some 
security as he was entitled to a week’s notice 
if he had to seek a new job. 

The Department of Labour had received 
requests that consideration be given as to 
whether the seven-day rule could be re-enacted 
as applying to employment in all parts of 
Canada, but it was pointed out that there 
would appear to be no barrier in the way of 
any province exercising its authority to again 
apply some such rule in regard to minimum 
notice of separation from employment, bind- 
ing on employers and employees, if any of 
the provinces should feel so disposed. 


On April .8, the Honour- 
Position of able Humphrey Mitchell, 
labour relations | Minister of Labour, issued 
legislation the following statement 

dealing with Dominion 
legislation in the field of labour relations: 

“The Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions, usually referred to as P.C. 1003, were 
adopted by Dominion Order in Council in 
February, 1944. The Regulations provided 
for recognition of collective bargaining repre- 
sentatives, compulsory collective bargaining, 
the investigation and conciliation of industrial 
disputes and other measures designed to pro- 
mote harmonious relations in industry. The 
coverage of the Regulations extended to 
industries normally within Dominion juris- 
diction, and also other specified industries, 
considered as essential to the war effort and 
commonly called war industries which, though 
normally under Provincial jurisdiction, were 
brought within the scope of the Regulations 
for the wartime emergency. 

“Subsequent to the adoption of the Dominion 
Regulations by the Dominion, five of the 
provinces made the Dominion Regulations 
applicable to industries within provincial juris- 
diction, and also undertook joint administra- 
tion with the Dominion of the Regulations 
with respect to war industries and provincial 
industries. One other province, namely Que- 
bec, while not making the Dominion Regula- 
tions applicable to all industries within 
provincial jurisdiction, undertook joint admin- 
istration with the Dominion of the Regulations 
in their application to war industries. 
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“Owing to the cancellation or lapse of much 
wartime legislation, it would seem desirable at 
this time to set forth clearly the present 
status of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations (P.C. 1008). 

“P.C. 1003, the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations continue in force until May 15, 
1947, by reason of the recent extension by 
Parliament of the National Emergency Transi- 
tional Powers Act, 1945, to that date. More- 
over, a bill now before Parliament for the 
temporary continuation of a number of 
emergency powers and controls contains pro- 
vision for a temporary extension of the life 
of the Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions beyond May 15 if necessary until 
Parliament may have dealt with the labour 
legislation applicable to industries under 
Dominion jurisdiction which it is proposed to 
introduce at the present session of Parliament. 

“Effective from April 1, the Dominion has 
relinquished its jurisdiction pursuant to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations over 
the war industries which are normally under 
provincial jurisdiction. Jurisdiction over these 
industries accordingly revests in the provinces 
on that date. 

“This action does not however affect the 
existing arrangements between the Dominion 
and each of the five provinces which have 
applied the provisions of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations to their own industries, 
namely, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, for the 
joint administration by the province and the 
Dominion of the Regulations in the province. 

“The existing arrangements between the 
Dominion and the provinces will continue in 
effect until May 15 or such earlier date as 
by arrangement with the province, the province 
wishes to terminate the existing arrangement 
for administration.” 


The accompanying table 


Employment contains the latest statis- 
and industrial tics available reflecting 
statistics industrial conditions in 


Canada. Figures are shown 
for certain months in the current year as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1946. ’ 

Employment and Earnings—A_ slight in- 
crease in industrial activity at the beginning 
of February over the previous month was 
indicated by the monthly report on employ- 
ment and payrolls issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The general index of employment (base 
1926=100) at February 1, 1947, stood at 181-1 
as compared with 181-0 in the preceding 
month, and 167-2 at February 1, 1946. A 
comparison of the indexes at the beginning 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nors.—Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, are included in the Monthly Review of 
Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 














1947 1946 
Classification ae 


March |February | January March |February | January 








_——————————_I_———— | | [ff 





Employment— 

AOR rele ak Ree RIT, AEE Oe Cee ee 181-1] 181-0 167-0 167-2 168-2 

Tabour forcei ay F240 Ge Riles MEG i at HOOM Ge)... AOC NOPRELLS CORAM Re Bambi AS 25S. CORDS 
ING OMPHO VCR Moe oy oh le, DOOR: .. S88 |. 4 ORB QUE SVR ha Dai Perey. rat Wd ee es 
No. employed, paid workers.......... ype 8 AR i 0g RRO OA Wiad i On Ds: sSfecpabnill Mak DO TL ela sey cave 

No. unemployed (labour force survey)...000]........ if FAL WA, OLR BRS DES WC RI 

Unplacen applicants?. ckeadet a. oe cease No.| 181,692 194,766 193, 636 266, 361 20an002 233, 145 

Unemployment insurance claims........ INO Lise eo 110,062] 103,995 154,820} 161,997 145,952 

Unemployment in trade unions........... Tew, Le Tens, Tate 1 Sy Se a ort Ot ral es ba 3-0 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly payrolls?...........]........ 160-6 149-9 137-3 135-5 127-6 

Per capita weekly earnings................ Sr ant gt 34-94 32-64 32-44 31-97 29-92 

Average hourly earnings.............. Centar... 76:3 76:3 67-9 68-1 67-9 

Average hours worked per week............]........ » 43-1 38-1 44-0 44-1 38°+1 

Prices— 
MOI CCM COME wi me gt ae eC res. Mute is 118-1 114-2 105-6 104-6 104-0 
RGORU Olivine TNOGX! ley en oe es 128-9 127-8 127-0 120-1 119-9 119-9 
Physical Volume of Business+— 

Goverabingexs:! ptpatear cis elrac. type -c 42 teeta. « 187-9 194-2 191-4 181-2 195-4 

PC ELPA L DPOCMICTIONS. cn 6 ao to ele eo, 190-8 187-5 199-0 188-2 193-9 
Himcrar production: tues. See ee ts ee 165-3 158-1 143-5) 98-1 119-7 
Plavilactaring Tiree ee TA Re a 197-6 196-8 190-7} . 197-9 202-8 
(Constr etionc. ovr ludsdicas die . Svan ack bel Bae: . 205-0 185-7 425-4 258-1 250-1 
MUICOUIIO OO Met Ur ral ab as i Sake di hed 172-5 173-5 155-6 152-9 151-8 

SPINES ato eN Cres eee eh fees ne LE MCU IM Ome 181-9 208-2 175-9 166-7 198-7 
Curladeingene sel Sa Ree Se. 150-8 164-3 150-1 147-0 156-3 
PROBS CAMTICM Ihe buts hatansar leo alae Widgee mile ex uocs 184-2 194-2 192-7 184-5 191-0 
ET GaN ig NY Se ae) me IRIN ARG ea nena Ry ea 222°5 276-8 167-4 165-9 203-9 
ROL et ee, Se eT em, 195-1 228-6 212-7 187-5 227-9 
Retailisalesounadjusted ew. DS. 2 a. 183-3 181-1 210-2 167-1 160-3 
Retail sales, adjusted ss iaj.i<achwrdspise beleive « 233-6 220-2 229-1 212-7 196-5 
Wholesale sales Fee RY EE Ree ae Sgt ee Te eCPM | 232-5 237°5|| + 234-0 210-4 216-8 

Production— . 

Hileetrie power <5 eS Oe OOOK Ae he hn. . 3,589,225) 3,918, 018]} 3,537,104] 3,183,011} 3,428,773 

Construction contracts awarded........$000]........ 53,452 44,711 57,598 33, 092 27,396 

PE COM fae Le a eR el OOO CONS I wepeas-. ds 150; 632 177,313 158,049] 143,171 143,685 

Steel ingots and castings............ COU tONS IY. ky 229,222) 249,798 249,117} 233,893 244, 623 

Ne Weprings. cute Sas) eye O00 tons lO. . 341,268] 370,000 334,127} 308,832) 328,414 

Cement, producers’ SaADEON Se OOO Dlaliain nies. . | cake ae ee 401 604 210 310 

Automobiles and trucks.. is NO io a 20,810 19,045 11,3738 7,484 8,495 

A Ma ber, scaled i 15.Gs.. 50, «nce POON hE NE a 225, 727|.. .204, 755 253,630} 198,471 175,883 

SORE) HEPES bs AES SES ek et BBN 222, 142) °233,825 248,403} 229,099} 238,450 

Copnsties « wrigceiyy ot eetrcheys Mein: 000 Vike. . 29, 396 28,631 32,344 27,699 32,021 

Ys OE ah I ee Pe ee ee OOO UD ahs atu |. 25,271 25,158 31,288 30,477 34,069 

Ae Ue SOM ek Pay eh mite: coe COUT. so cares 32, 029 35,063 42,957 39,784 41,734 

WOOL Sa. OU: Fs TOR RO) 000 tote? oR. . 1,132 1,699]| 1,594 1,638 1,817 

Distribution— 

Trade, external, excluding gold......... 1 a 363,672; 384,267 319,922} 271,731 331,653 
Imports, excluding gold.............. BUUUL Foie ss 181, 836 173,783 139, 949 116,996 140, 309 
Exports, excluding gold............... SOOOM IY? . 179,505] 208,639 178,377, 153,143} 189,090 

Railways— 

Car loadings, revenue freight®........ Cars| 280,978} 269,615] 264,070 280,362} 262,114) 254,517 
Revenue freight, ton miles............ 1 4, 5] Regedit fe RULES Ghee ‘SU GREY 4,980,858] 4,214,861] 4,643,721 
Banking and Finance— 

Common! stocks; index} $444. 34 sachs, Mesa 7106-5 109-4 106-2 119-2 121-8 123-5 

Wpelered. sineks, InG@exe.8 tk do, lias. cians | 158-5 157-5 154-5 154-1 152-1 

Bond yields, Dominion, index’............. 184-7 84-7 84-9 83-8 85-9 90-0 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts. ..$000]........|].......... 6,215,840]} 5,678,171! 5,335,919] 5,990, 656 

Bank loans, current, public............. S000} ewes ... 1,468, 278 i ‘448, 042)| 1,132,753] 1,151,000} 1,173,828 

MT One uD Diy id ips hese Bei, BEd canting ae. . tain BL ae 7, 545,400|| 7,084,200] 7,126,500] 7,059,200 
Circulating media in hands of public. .$000]........].......... 1,079, 700|| 1,064,700} 1,038,400} 1,027,300 
HPeposits, notice iF, ee, Be: POO! Oe Se 3, 586, 263 e 532,832]! 3,170,180) 3,078,000] 2,962,942 
Deposits, demandes: iw dis. Lous POOOIW 2a ..| TOU, 2,086, 600!} 1,985,300} 1,995,400) 1,948,500 
CE OP ata ted. KEE teenth liars atts oh Js le, DOOOL Steere,» | eta kee he 846, 300 864,000) 1,014,600} 1,120,400 

ieee ee Bie i oa eee ee Pek ee td ee isis AL Cee ees AY ole yea 
1 Base 1926=100. 2 As at March 27, 1947, and corresponding previous dates. 3 Base, June, 1941100. 


4Base, 1935-1939—=100. 5 Figures are for four week periods. t+ Week ended, March 27, 1947. 
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of February in 1947 and 1946, shows an ad- 
vance of 8:3 per cent. 

Reports from 17,266 firms indicated com- 
bined staffs of 1,859,719 persons, as compared 
with 1,858,314 a month earlier, a gain of 
1,405 persons. Payrolls at February 1 totalled 
$64,984,768, an increase of 7-1 per cent from 
60,657,630 reported at January 1. The weekly 
average per employee was $34.94 at February 
1, as compared with $3264 at January lI, 
Per capita figures at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary in previous years were: 1946, $31.97; 
1945, $32.15; 1944, $31.76; 1943, $29.96, and 
1942, $27.65. 


Employment in manufacturing showed con- * 


siderable recovery at the date under review 
with a gain of some 17,560 persons. Im- 
provement was reported in many branches of 
this group of industries, the most noteworthy 
occurring in the textile and iron and steel 
divisions. There were important seasonal 
losses in animal food processing, while activity 
in fur and chemical factories declined. . 
The non-manufacturing industries showed 
curtailment of employment which in many 
cases was seasonal in character. The largest 
reductions were 4,332 persons in construction, 
and 15,594 in trade. 
. A decline was also noted in transportation, 
while improvements were noted in logging, 
mining, communications and services. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
118-1 in February as compared with 114-2 in 
January and 105-2 in February, 1946. The 
index of non-ferrous metals increased 17-9 
points, from 97-1 to 115-0, due mainly to 
increased prices for copper, lead, tin and 
zinc. Increased wholesale prices of cotton 
fabrics and cotton yarns resulted in the index 
of textile products advancing 10-8 points, 
from 100°3 in January to 118-1 in February. 
The index of vegetable products advanced 
from 97-9 to 102-3 in the same period, while 
a slight gain from 122-7 to 123-0 was noted 
in the index of animal products. An increase 
of 5:6 points occurred in the chemical pro- 
ducts index which rose from 98:2 to 103-8 
due to increases in the prices of paint 
materials, prepared paint and soap. Increases 
in the wholesale price index were indicated in 
wood products, from 147-8 to 149-0, non- 
metallic minerals, from 105°6 to 106°3, and 
iron products, from 131-4 to 181-9. The index 
of producers’ goods rose from 111-3 to 117-4 
and consumers’ goods, from 104-1 to 107-2. 
The index of Canadian farm products 
advanced 1:1 points, from 114-0 to 115°1. 

The cost-of-living index based on prices in 
the years 1935 to 1939 as 100 continued 
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upward from 127-8 on February 1, to 128-9 
on March 1. The rise since March, 1946, has 
been 8-8 index points. The food index, with 
increases in meats, fruits and vegetables, 
mounted from 147-0 for February to 148-7 
for March. The following group indexes also 
showed increases: clothing advanced from 
131-9 to 133-1, homefurnishings and services 
from 180-9 to 133-6, and miscellaneous items 
from 115-5 to 116°0. Fuel and light remained 
at 109-1 and rentals at 113-4. The advance in 
the general index since August, 1939, was 
27-9 per cent. 

On ‘April 1 the Minister 
of Finance, Hon. D. C. 
Abbott, announced in the 
House of Commons the re- 
lease from price control of 
a -substantial additional 
number of goods and services. The lst in- 
cluded certain foodstuffs, all coke, coal, char- 
coal and fuelwood, wool and wool products, 
footwear (but not leather), a variety of house- 
hold equipment, all motor vehicles, certain 
containers and packing materials, all chemicals 
and. plastics, and a number of items in the 
paper and paper products field (but not basic 
materials such as wood pulp, paperboard and 
waste paper). 

The Minister stated: “Maintenance of con- 
trol up to this point has avoided the violent 
fluctuations which are so disrupting to trade 
and industry, and which have been so appar- 
ent in many other countries. Any price ad- 
justments which follow the present step will, 
we believe, bring us smoothly to the levels 
which are now appropriate. 

“The list of goods and services which remain — 
under control covers many of the basic neces- 
sities of life in food, clothing and shelter where 
uncertainties, which we hope are of a tempor- 
ary nature, are still sufficient to require the 
retention of that control. In some cases, as I 
have mentioned, subsidies are still being paid, 
and some pricing adjustments may be found 
advisable as a stabilizing influence before the 
commodities concerned are entirely freed from 
control. These matters are under close study, 
and announcements about them will be made 
from time to time.” 

In regard to rent control, Mr. Abbott said, 
“In the question of shelter, acute difficulties re- 
main, so that rental and eviction controls 
must be continued. Some amelioration in the 
present regulations has been under active con- 
sideration by the Government for some time, 
however, and I hope shortly to make an 
announcement of what changes are considered 
feasible in this field, while still giving tenants 
the necessary protection under existing con- 
ditions of shortage of dwelling space.” 


Price control 
removed from 
additional goods 
and services 
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Elsewhere in this issue appears a summary of 

the Annual Report of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, containing an outline of recent 
Government policy in the field of economic 
controls. 
The resignation of Mr. 
Donald Gordon, who had 
been Chairman of the War- 
time Prices and Trade 
Board for five and a half 
years, was announced in the 
House of Commons on March 19 by the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Gordon, who now, returns to 
his position as Deputy itpaernin of the Bank 
of Canada on a full-time basis, has been suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Kenneth W. Taylor, who has 
been with the Board since its establishment in 
1939. 

The Prime Minister stated that the Govern- 
ment, after careful consideration, had “reached 
the conclusion that plans for the orderly de- 
control of prices are sufficiently advanced to 
make it possible to meet Mr. Gordon’s wishes 
without the public interest being adversely 
affected.” 

He continued: “I should not like the ac- 
ceptance of Mr. Donald Gordon’s resignation 
to pass without expressing the Government*‘s 
deep appreciation—which I am sure will be 
shared by hon. members of both Houses of 
Parliament—of the exceptional contribution 
made by Mr. Gordon, as Chairman of the 
Prices Board, to the effective economic mobili- 
zation of Canada’s resources during the war 
and, since the termination of hostilities, to an 
orderly transition to a peacetime economy in 
our country. 

“The success of Canada’s campaign against 
inflation during the war and in its subsequent 
control owes very much to the untiring devo- 
tion, integrity and courage displayed by Mr. 
Donald Gordon in the discharge of the arduous 
duties of Chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. I feel I may speak for the 
Canadian people as a whole when, at this 
moment of his retirement, I express to Mr. 
Gordon our thanks for the invaluable service 
he has rendered our country at a time of its 
greatest need.” 


Resignation of 
Chairman of 
Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board 


Continuation of the Do- 
minion-Provincial Farm 
Labour Program in 1947 is 
provided for under a recent 
Order in Council, which 
authorizes the Minister of Labour to enter 
‘into agreements on behalf of the Government 
of Canada with the various provinces. 

Requests have been received from each of 
the provincial Departments of Agriculture 
that the farm labour agreements be continued 
during the fiscal year 1947-48. 


Continuation 
of farm 
labour program 
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The Farm Labour Program was developed 
during the war years as a means whereby plans 
might be made for the movement of farm 
workers between provinces, for the utilization 
of numerous special groups of workers, and for 
the fuller use of manpower in agriculture and 
related industries. 

Through plans drawn up under this Program 
by the provincial Departments of Agriculture 
and federal officials, it is estimated that during 
the past five years, assistance was given in 
making available 25 per cent of the total 
labour required for the production and _ har- 
vesting of crops. 

Substantial assistance has also been given as 
a direct result of the Program to meeting 
year-round requirements of labour especially 
on dairy and live-stock farms, as well as to 
related industries such as food processing, 
fisheries, lumbering and logging. 

Owing to the importance of maintaining 

food production on a high level, and of utiliz- 
ing available labour in agriculture and related 
industries to the end that full employment 
may be achieved, it has been considered desir- 
able to continue the joint program. As in 
other years the Federal Government will make 
a financial contribution to the Program in each 
province. 
Net income of Canadian 
farmers from farming oper- 
ations in 1946 totalled 
$1,267-4 million, the highest 
figure recorded since the compilation of com- 
parable statistics began in 1938, according to 
preliminary estimates released by the Domin- 
The 1946 total com- 
pares with a net income figure of $1,003-7 
million in 1945 and the previously recorded 
high of $1,226-9 million in 1944. 

Cash income from the sale of farm products 
last year is estimated at $1,742-3 million. 
This is 2:6 per cent higher than in 1945 but 
nearly five per cent below that of 1944. A 
continuation of the 1945 increase in the value 
of the income in kind, together with larger 
year-end inventory values, however, boosted 
the year’s gross income to $2,089-2 million, as 
compared with $1,745-4 in the previous year 
and $1,980-4 in 1944, making the 1946 gross 
income the highest in the ten years for which 
such figures have been recorded. 

This increase in the gross income figure was 


Farm income 
during 1946 


accompanied by increased operations and 
depreciation expenses during 1946. These 
remained fairly constant during 1944 and 


1945, but rose by nearly 10 per cent to a total 
of $830-8 million last year, the largest single 
contributing factor being a substantial advance 
in the wage bill as against 1944 and 1945. 
Expenses for the operation and maintenance 
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of machinery, as well as expenses for feed and 
seed, also bulked large in the total expense of 
farm operations in 1946. 

With the exception of Prince Edward Island, 
all of the 1946 provincial net incomes were 
larger than in 1945 and except for Saskat- 
chewan were above the 1944 figures. 


That there is a growing 
interest among employers in 
providing retirement pen- 
sions for their employees is 
indicated by the steadily 
increasing numbers who are 
arranging group pension 
contracts with the Annuities Branch of the 
Federal Department of Labour. 

The first group pension contracts, in their 
present form, were entered into in 1939-40. In 
that fiscal year four employers entered into 
agreements for the purchase of annuities on 
behalf of 1,240 employees. The number has 
grown steadily in the succeeding years. By 
the end of 1946 there were 541 employers’ 
plans in operation covering 71,960 employees. 

The following paragraphs from a report pre- 
pared by the Annuities Branch indicate the 
trend of “employer-thinking” covering the pro- 
vision of retirement pensions for employees. 

“The existence of a Retirement Plan reflects 
a sincere interest on the part of the employer 
in the welfare of his employees. 

“As an employee reaches retiring age, 
decreased efficiency makes retirement desirable. 
This is not possible unless the employee is 
financially independent. For a number of 
reasons, most employees do not attain that 
desirable status of financial independence. 
Therefore, the company must provide an 
income for such employees or retain them on 
the payroll (which is, in effect, paying hidden 
pensions), or discharge them without a pen- 
sion. The discharging of an employee without 
a pension is undesirable in the interests of 
humane treatment and the employer may thus 
endanger goodwill. These points, together 
with the satisfied attitude of the employees, 
can very well classify the Retirement Plan 
as a valuable factor in labour relations.” 


Group pension 
plans issued 

by Canadian 
Government 
Annuities Branch 


The annual report of the 
Department of National 
Health and Welfare for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 
1946, states that the number 
of requests received by the 
Industrial Health Division 
of the Department during the first eight 
months of the post-war period indicates “that 
the interest of industry, labour and Provincial 
health agencies in the problems of the health 


Industrial 

health concern 
of Department of 
National Health 
and Welfare 
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of the working population would increase 
rather than decline.” 

During the war period, the Division was 
responsible for the control of absenteeism due 
to industrial ill health, in war plants. Much 
of the work was conducted in close co-opera- 
tion with the various Provincial Governments. 
Facilities were also made available to Provin- 
cial Labour Departments, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, Crown Companies, labour 
groups and other agencies. 

Throughout the war an important part of 
the Division’s program for controlling health 
in war contract premises was the issuing of 
information in the form of individual answers . 
to enquiries, pamphlets on occupational dis- 
eases, posters, and a monthly bulletin on the 
general subject of industrial health. Distri- 
bution of this material was continued and in 
this manner a large volume of educational 
material was placed in the hands of those con- 
cerned with the health of the working popula- 
tion. 

The gradual extension of medical services 
provided employees during the war and the 
contribution made by technical development 
toward solving the problems of providing 
healthful standards of working environment 
have served to increase the interest of labour 
and management in the physical aspects of 
working conditions, the report states. Examples 
of the effect of working environment on pro- 
duction and earning power contributed to the 
widespread recognition that occupation, work- 
ing conditions and health are all closely related 
and are bound up with the economic efficiency 
of Canadian post-war industrial effort. 

Demands on the Division for individual 
health services related to both the medical 
and environmental aspects increased as indus- 
try turned to peacetime production and plan- 
ning of Provincial Health Department services 
for the post-war period commenced. 

Through the Laboratories Section of the 
Division investigation into safe methods of 
handling toxic and poisonous substances util- 
ized in industry, and the establishment of basic 
standards’ of physical working environment, is 
carried out. 

The Section maintains a laboratory in 
Ottawa and upon request assigns laboratory 
units to the Provinces. During the period 
under review Industrial Health Laboratories 
were operating in Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Regina, Winnipeg and Halifax. In Ottawa the 
laboratory was handicapped in its work by 
shortage of space and confined its. efforts to 
determining new techniques for estimating 
purity of factory air in relation to the presence 
of industrial substances of a toxic or pois- 
onous nature. 
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The .report states that important tech- 
nological advances in both the chemical and 
radiation fields with introduction into industry 
of new substances and new techniques such as 
the plastics, X-ray control methods, and syn- 
thetics of various kinds, point to the need for 
well developed industrial health laboratory fac- 
ilities throughout the country so that the 
working population, in manipulating the end- 
products of technological advancement, may 
receive the fullest possible measure of health 
protection. 
) Under the direction of Dr. 
R. G. Ratz, the Civil Ser- 
vice Health Division of the 


Civil Service 
Health Division 


investigates Department of National 
health and Health and Welfare is cur- 
working rently conducting research 
conditions into the state of Civil Ser- 


vice health and the working 
conditions of Federal Government employees. 
The Division, established under Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 3686 dated May 24, 1945, for the 
purpose of promoting and conserving the 
health of civil servants and other employees 
of the Federal Government, plans to provide 
a threefold health service: preventative, diag- 
nostic and advisory, and treatment. Among 
the main objectives of these services are the 
prevention of incidence and spread of disease, 
improvement of working conditions, promoting 
of health education and provision of emer- 
gency treatment. 


An.inquiry is currently being 
Committee conducted into the question 
investigating of health insurance for em- 
question of health ployees of the Dominion 
insurance for Government by an inter- 
civil servants departmental committee 

established at the direction 
of Hon. Paul Martin, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, during March. 

Under its terms of reference, the committee, 
representative of various Government depart- 
ments and civil service employee groups, is to 
investigate and report back on existing medical 
benefit schemes or alternatives. When com- 
pleted the report is to be referred to the 
civil servant groups for further study and 
comment. 

The committee is functioning under the 
chairmanship of Dr. J. L. Little of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare and is 
composed of representatives of the Federal 
Departments of National Health and Welfare, 
Labour, Finance, Trade and Commerce, 
Insurance, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion together with representatives of the Civil 
Service Federation of Canada, the Civil Ser- 
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vice Association of Ottawa, and the Profes- 
sional Institute of the Civil Service of Canada, 
organizations of employees of the Dominion 
Government. 


An induction program 


Induction designed to acquaint civil 
program for servants with the many 
Government complex rules and regula- 
employees tions governing their em- 


ployment and instil a fuller 
appreciation of the responsibilities of their 
jobs has been evolved by the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch of the (Dominion 
Department of Labour. 

The course consists of a series of two-hour 
conferences at which employees become 
acquainted with the history, tradition, aims 
and organization of the Government service 
and of their particular department, employee 
services and opportunities, and the important 
rules and regulations affecting them. Entitled 
Job Orientation Training, the course was 
developed by the Vocational Training Branch 
as a complement to its other “J” courses 
(L.G., 1945, p. 1755). 

At the conclusion of the course the employees 
receive an illustrated booklet which attrac- 
tively presents a useful and interesting account 
of Civil Service employment. Currently the 
course is being presented to employees of the 
Department of Labour and the booklet deals 
essentially with that department. 

However, it has been written in such a 
manner that it can be adapted for use in any 
Government department by the substitution 
of a few pages of purely departmental material. 

Although designed primarily to welcome 
new employees, the course and booklet are 
being offered to all present employees of the 
Department of Labour who desire to expand 
or supplement generally incomplete knowledge 
of their department and conditions of em- 
ployment. 

The Job Orientation Training program 1s 
being offered to all Government departments. 
Nine departments have already signified their 
wish to participate. 

While it is rather early to evaluate results 
from this program, industry generally has 
long recognized the need for some formal 
induction program. Canadian Vocational 
Training officials are confident that the intro- 
duction of this new program will give to the 
Government employee a keener interest in his 
work, a greater pride in his Department, a 
clearer insight into the workings of the Gov- 
ernment service, and, most important of all, 
a better understanding of just where he fits 
into the organization as a whole. 
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The third and final report 
Canadian of the Canadian Mutual 
Mutual Aid Aid Board was issued at the 


Board issues 
final report 


end of February, under the 
authority of the Chairman, 
Right Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply. It is 
a brochure of 55 pages covering the adminis- 
tration of the War Appropriation (United 
Nations Mutual Aid) Act, 1948, for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1946 and, in addition, 
reviews the entire period of the Board’s 
operations. 


As explained in the preamble, “the basis of 
Mutual Aid was to make available the prod- 
ucts of Canadian war industry to the United 
Nations in such a manner as to contribute 
most effectively to winning the war.” 


It is pointed out that “Mutual Aid was one 
of Canada’s contributions to the common 
cause for which the United Nations fought. 
It is not possible to assess the strategic value 
of Mutual Aid, but it is known that Mutual 
Aid goods were sent to many lands and 
were of value in both small and great cam- 
paigns Canadians have reason to be 
thankful that their country, situated far from 
the centres of conflict, was able to produce so 
much food and equipment needed by the 
United Nations.” 


The executive council of 
Trades and Labour the Trades and Labour Con- 
Congress name gress of Canada has 
new officials appointed Mr. John Buck- 
ley of Toronto as acting 
Secretary-Treasurer, to succeed Mr. J. A. 
(Pat) Sullivan, who resigned from that position 
in March. 


My. Buckley, who is Secretary of the Toronto 
District Labour Council, was granted six 
months’ leave of absence by the Council and 
took over the duties of his new position in 
Ottawa at Haster. 


The TLC also announced the appointment 
of Mr. A. E. Hemming as Associate Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr. Hemming has had a varied 
experience in newspaper work and has been 
for some years Associate Editor of the Trades 
and Labour Congress Journal, the official 
organ of the Congress. He is a member of 
Kitchener Local, B204, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


The New York Times of 
March 17 reports that an 
“unusual experiment in 
labour - management __co- 
in industrial operation” is being con- 
relations ducted at Botany Worsted 
Mills in Passaic, New Jersey, where the Com- 


Workers and 
supervisors 
jointly instructed 
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pany and the Textile Workers Union (CIO) 
have established a joint training school for 
supervisors and union representatives. 

The purpose of the school is to study and 
seek solutions to problems underlying human 
behaviour in industry, in order to improve 
individual and group relationships. “It is an 
attempt,” the article states, “to make up for 
past neglect of the social sciences in industry.” 

Texts of the lessons for the course are 
prepared jointly by company and union offi- 
clals; classes are held on company time’ at 
different hours of the day and night, including 
a midnight class for the third shift. The 
course consists of 400 hours of instruction. 

About 375 of the company’s 5,500 employees 
compose the group taking the first course 
which will be completed during April. New 
classes will commence immediately thereafter. 

The article reports that the company repre- 
sentatives, including assistant superintendents, 
general overseers, overseers, assistant over- 
seers, and section hands, and the shop 
stewards and shop chairmen of the union 
receive instruction developed around typical 
daily problems arising between foremen and 
workers. 

“The classes are drilled in the general per- 
sonnel problems of the company, the solution 
of problems, grievance procedure, contract 
provisions, and the dignity and rights of all 
personnel. The lessons have been codified and 
bound for all class members.” 

Company and union officials said they 
regard the program as 4 pioneering effort and 
hope it would become a model for industrial 


peace. 


Beneficial results reported include improved 
personal relationships between foremen and 
shop stewards and increased understanding of 
one another’s problems, functions and respon- 
sibilities. 

Perhaps the chief result sought under the 
scheme is the prompt resolution of grievances 
which obviate their development into mis- 
understandings, disputes and strikes. In line 
with this, the article avers that there is a 
growing tendency toward the settlement of 
more grievances between the foremen and 
stewards instead of letting them go on up the 
line of authority. 


The U.S. National Labour 


NLRB Relations Board on March 
reports on 6 presented a statement to 
changes in the Senate Committee on 
policy in U.S.A. Labour and Public Welfare 


outlining changes in the 
Board’s policy in interpreting the Wagner Act 
during the past two years. Among the prin- 
cipal deviations from prior policy, were the 
following: 


=a 
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1. Enlargement of the scope of employer’s 
freedom of speech regarding unions; 


2. Restriction of reinstatement rights of em- 
ployees who strike in violation of contracts; 


3. Requirement of bargaining in good faith 
by a union as a condition of a finding of refusal 
to bargain by an employer; 


4. Denial of reinstatement rights to em- 
ployees who strike to compel violation of a 
certification ; 


5. Stabilization of bargaining relationships 
by recognizing a longer normal term: of cer- 
tification before the agent’s status becomes 
subject to challenge; 


6. Making it more difficult for challenging 
unions to unseat a bargaining agent which has 
a contract with an employer. 


The National Labour Rela- 
tions Board during March 
dismissed an unfair labour 
charge brought by the 
United Steelworkers (CIO) 
against the United Weld- 
| ing Company of Middle-~ 
town, Ohio, and ruled that the management 
had not violated the Wagner Act by sending a 
series of factual and noncoercive letters to in- 
dividual employees during bargaining negotia- 
tions with the union. In making this decision, 
the Board overruled the finding of a trial ex- 
aminer who had held that, although the letters 
made no direct wage offer, they did contain 
an “unconcealed hint” that the employer would 
deal directly with the employees rather than 
with the union. — 


Board 

upholds 
employer’s right 
to report on 
negotiations 


The letters in question were critical of the 
union’s wage policy, told the employees what 
increase the company thought was fair, and 
pointed out the losses employees suffered be- 
cause of a strike which the company com- 
mented upon as being unnecessary. The 
Board found, however, that the letters did not 
constitute a refusal to bargain with the union, 
since they contained an ‘‘accurate” account of 
the union negotiations without making any co- 
ercive statements. The Board determined, 
further, that the employer had continued to 
bargain in good faith with the union and used 
the letters to urge the employees repeatedly 
to continue the union as their bargaining 
representative. 


Negotiations eventually broke down and a 
strike resulted. It was terminated by agree- 
ment between the employer and a majority of 
the striking employees who opposed the union’s 
ruling to continue the strike. The Board did 
not comment officially upon the manner of 
resolutidn, other than to remark that all mem- 
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bers of the union were reinstated and no dis- 
crimination occurred. 


When a duly certified union 
and an employer enter into 
a two-year agreement, no 
rules against petition of a rival union for 
disturbing an election will be recog- 
two-year contracts nized until the expiration 
date of the contract, the 
National Labour Relations 


U.S. Labour 


Relations Board 


United States 
Board has ruled. 


This ruling reversed the Board’s previous 
policy of permitting an election after one 
year, except in cases where two-year contracts 
were customary practice in the industry in- 
volved. 

The Board upheld its decision by noting that 
its prior rule of permitting elections at the 
end of one year had been effective during a 
period when collective bargaining was in the 
stage of “trial and error” and it was “especi- 
ally necessary to lay emphasis upon the right 
of workers to select and to change their repre- 
sentatives.” The Board, however, was of the 
opinion that now the chief emphasis should be 
placed on “stability of industrial relations with- 
out unreasonably restricting employees in 
their right to change representatives” - and, 
therefore, found that a two-year contract was 
not of “unreasonable duration.” 

The decision aborted a petition by an in- 
dependent union for an election in the Hous- 
ton, Texas, plants of the Reed Roller Bit Com- 
pany, whose contract with the United Steel 
Workers (CIO) still had a year to run. 


President Truman has ac- 


President cepted recommendations 
Truman dealing with guaranteed an- 
encourages nual wage plans submitted 
guaranteed to him recently by the Office 


of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion (L.G., March, 
1947, p. 281), to the effect that the Govern- 
ment should maintain a continuing study of 
the guaranteed wage and should make infor- 
mation available to interested persons upon 
request. 


On March 8 the President requested his 
Council of Economic Advisers to “study the 
economic implications of the guaranteed wage, 
particularly as a device for helping to stabilize 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” — . 

He also instructed the Departments of 


wage studies 


Labour and Commerce to continue a survey of 


all guaranteed annual wage plans and to make 
this information available to industry upon 
request. 
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A unique collective agree- 
Novel union ment, which provides for a 
shop clauses union shop on the condition 
in U.S. agreements that certain prescribed res- 

ponsibilities are assumed and 
implemented by the union has been concluded 
by a local of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL) and the manage- 
ment of the Virginia plant of the RCA Victor 
Corporation. 

The requirements are that the union and its 
individual members comply with the contract’s 
no-strike pledge, maintain specified production 
standards, and generally demonstrate fidelity 
towards all other terms of the contract. Fail- 
ure to do so, according to the letter of the 
contract, automatically terminates the union 
shop provision. 

Another unusual union security provision has 
been incorporated into an agreement between 
the Screen Office and Professional Employees 
Guild, (CIO) and Columbia Pictures, Inc. 

Covering all the employees in the com- 
pany’s New York offices, the contract provides 
for a modified union shop, which requires that 
three-quarters of all new employees must 
become union members. A maintenance of 
membership clause requires old employees who 
belong to the union to retain their membership 
as a condition of employment, but does not 
require non-members to join the union. 

Thus under this qualified union shop the 
employer retains freedom to hire some em- 
ployees who are unwilling to join the union, 
while old non-union employees similarly pos- 


sess the privilege of remaining out of the’ 


union. 
The threat of a further work 


Miners comply stoppage over conditions of 


with U.S. employment in the soft coal 
Supreme ‘Court mines during the term of 
mandate Government control was 


removed on March 19, when 
President John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers announced the withdrawal of the 
Union’s notice to terminate the existing con- 
tract. Under the Union’s “no contract no 
work” policy, failure to conclude a replacing 
collective agreement by the date of termina- 
tion has traditionally resulted in strike action 
being taken. Withdrawal of the notice was 
made pursuant to a mandate of the Supreme 
Court issued in conjunction with its decision 
upholding fines levied against Mr. Lewis and 
the Union by Justice T. Alan Goldsborough 
for contempt of court in ignoring an order to 
refrain from striking (L.G. Jan. 1947, p. 9). 


In order to avert the possibility of further, 


cessation of work, the normal procedure of 
the Supreme Court of permitting 25 days to 
elapse between a decision and the issuance of 
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the mandate was set aside, and the time for 
conforming action advanced eleven days. 
In its decision, the Supreme Court reduced 
the Union’s original fine of $3,500,000 to 
$700,000 on condition that the notice of ter- 
mination be withdrawn within five days after 
issuance of the mandate. The fine of $10,000 
assessd against Mr. Lewis was not reduced. 
Mr. Lewis informed the members of the 
Union that as a result of his full compliance 
with the Supreme .Court’s order, the Union’s 
contract with the Government “was in full 
force and effect until final determination of the 
basic issues arising under the agreement.” It 
is expected that efforts will be made by 
the Government to arrange for discussion of 
a new contract between the Union and the 
mine operators. The present one is due to 
expire on June 30, when the control of the 
mines is scheduled to revert to the operators. 


The right of supervisory 
employees to bargain col- 
lectively has been affirmed 
by the United States Sup- 
reme Court in a 5 to 4 
majority decision issued on 
March 10. This decision terminated a pro- 
tracted dispute between the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit and the Foremen’s 
Association of America (Independent) which 
was precipitated in April, 1945, when the 
foremen’s union was certified as bargaining 
representative for the company’s foremen by 
the National Labour Relations Board. The 
case reached the Supreme Court on appeals by 
the Company from inferior court decisions 
upholding the Board’s ruling that foremen were 
employees within the meaning of the Wagner 
Act. . 

In replying to the Company’s contention 
that foremen were part of management and 
consequently not covered by the Wagner Act, 
the decision held that the Act could not be 
construed as denying “the organizational privi- 
lege to employees because they act in the 
interest of the employer” and that foremen 
were employees “both in the most technical 
sense at common law as well as in common 
acceptance of the term.” 

Creation of exceptions and qualifications to 
the terms of the Act was within the province 
of Congress and not the courts, the majority 
decision stated; thus delegating to the legis- 
lature responsibility for any further action on 
this question. The minority dissented from 
this interpretation on the basis that it tended 
“to obliterate the line between management 
and labour.” 

Another aspect of foremen certification 
awaiting action by the Court is the Jones and 


U.S. Supreme 
Court upholds 
bargaining rights 
of foremen 
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Laughlin case (L.G., July, 1946, p. 867) involvy- 
ing the issue of whether foremen can join and 
be represented by a union of production 
workers. 


The Supreme Court of the 
United States has sustained 
the authority of the United 
States Civil Service Com- 
mission to discharge public 
servants on the grounds of 
sympathy with communism. 

The case involved an employee who was 
discharged from the Federal Service in Sep- 
tember, 1944, by the Commission, after nine 
years’ service, because of activities im connec- 
tion with an organization which the lower 
courts regarded as having been formed under 
the auspices of the communist party. 

Before the case was appealed to the Sup- 
reme Court the discharge was upheld by the 
Federal District Court for Columbia and by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

In effect, the failure of the Supreme Court 
to interfere in the case establishes the power 
of the Commission to carry into present-day 
practice the wartime regulation which per- 
mitted dismissal of an employee when there 
was reasonable doubt of loyalty to the United 
States. 


U.S. Supreme 
Court upholds 
discharge for 
communist 
sympathies 


Holding that a valid closed 


U.S. courts shop contract between a 


rule on union and employer was 
veterans’ superior to any rights of 
re-employment re-employment or compen- 
rights sation that a veteran had, 


a United States 
district court ruled, early in March, that the 
discharge of a veteran within his first year 
back on the job for refusing to join a union 
which operated under such a contract was 
proper. The ruling was based on evidence 
that showed that prior to induction, the closed 
shop contract was in effect and the veteran 
was aware of his obligation to join the union 
as a condition of re-employment. 

Another decision relating to veterans’ rights 
under the Selective Service Act, handed down 
by a district court during March, prohibited 
the discharge of a veteran within one year 
after re-hiring on the grounds that he had 
no seniority under a contract negotiated during 
his absence. The ruling stated that a veteran 
was entitled to the seniority he would have 
accumulated had he not been absent. 


The California District 
Court of Appeals recently 
bans public ruled unanimously that pub- 
workers’ unions’ lic servants should not 

belong to labour unions 
because by so doing they divided: the loyalty 


California court 
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which they owed entirely to the people and 
thus endangered constitutional government. 

In making this decision, the court upheld a 
regulation adopted a year ago by the Los 
Angeles Board of Police Commissioners for- 
bidding policemen to belong to labour organi- 
zations. Suit against this regulation was 
brought by the union which had organized the 
policemen—the Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees (AFL). The union 
contended, that the Board’s regulation violated 
rights of free speech, assembly and petition 
for grievances. The court held, however, that 
limitations of freedom were inherent in pub- 
le employment. 


A bill banning strikes by 
New York State employees 
and fixing dismissal as a 
penalty of violation has 
been signed by Governor 
Thomas Dewey. It applies equally to teachers, 
employees of the New York City transit sys- 
tem and all other employees of agencies under 
control of New York State. 

In a statement accompanying his formal 
approval of the legislation, Governor Dewey 
declared that strikes in the public service could 
paralyze the Government and produce anarchy.. 
“A strike. against government,” he stated, 
“would be successful only if it could produce 
paralysis of government. This no people can 
permit and sufvive.” However, the Governor 
held that the loss of the right to strike did not 
remove the right of public employees to 
improve their conditions through “arguments 
before all the people, before legislative bodies, 
to administrative officials and, of course, by 
their own ballot on election day.” 

The Bill’s penalty provisions provide that a 
public employee who strikes loses his civil 
service protection, and if re-employed does 
not regain it for five years. Also, any increase 
in remuneration for three years after the date 
of re-employment is expressly denied. 

A similar ban on strikes of public servants 
was passed in the Province of Quebec in 1944. 
(L.G. Aug. 1944, p. 1048). Entitled the Public 
Services Employees Disputes Act, the bill pro- 
hibits a strike or lockout in virtually all public 
services under the jurisdiction of the Provin- 
cial Government. Except in the Civil Service, 
where the Civil Service Commission acts as 
an arbitration council, disputes under collec- 
tive agreements are submitted to arbitration. 
Awards under such arbitration are not binding 
for more than one year. 

This latter measure also prohibits public 
servants and police officers in the Province of 
Quebec from becoming members of an associa- 
tion which is not composed entirely of per- 
sons of their own category. 


N.Y. State 
bans strikes in 
public service 


Legislative Proposals of Labour Organizations 





shat annual legislative proposals of the 
major Canadian labour organizations were 

presented to the Cabinet of the Dominion 

Government during the month of March. 

A deputation from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada was received by the Govy- 
ernment on March 28, in the Railway Com- 
mittee Room, with the following Cabinet Min- 
isters In attendance: Right Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, Prime Minister; Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour; Rt. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and Supply; 
Rt. Hon. L. 8. St. Laurent, Minister of Exter- 
nal Affairs; Hon. L. Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport; Hon. C. Gibson, Secretary of 
State; Rt. Hon. Jan Mackenzie, Minister of 
Veterans Affairs; Rt. Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture; Hon. A. Fournier, 
Minister of Public Works; Hon. D. C. Abbott, 
Minister of Finance; Hon. J. J. McCann, 
Minister of National Revenue; Hon. H. F. G. 
Bridges, Minister of Fisheries; Hon. J. Jean, 
Solicitor General. 

Representatives of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour were also received ins the Railway 
Committee Room of the House of Commons 
on March 14, by the following members of the 
Government: Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour; Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Reconstruction and Supply; Hon. Paul 





Martin, Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare; Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of Finance; - 
Hon. J. A. McKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce; Hon. C. Gibson, Secretary of 
State; Hon. A. Fournier, Minister of Public 
Works; Hon. L. Chevrier, Minister of Trans- 
port; Hon. E. Bertrand, Postmaster General; 
Hon. H. F. G. Bridges, Minister of Fisheries; 
Hon. J. J. McCann, Minister of National Rev- 
enue; Hon. J. Jean, Solicitor General; Hon. 
J. J. Glen, Minister of Mines and Resources. 

The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour presented its memorandum of legis- 
lative proposals to the Government on March 
13. Receiving the delegation of this organiza- 
tion in Room 268 of the House of Commons 
were the following members of the Govern- 
ment: Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour; Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent, Minister 
of Justice; Hon. Alphonse Fournier, Minister 
of Public Works; Hon. Ernest Bertrand, Post- 
master General; Hon. Joseph Jean, Solicitor 
General; Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
Transport; and Hon. Brooke Claxton, Min- 
ister of National Defence. 

Summaries of the principal proposals con- 
tained in the memoranda, together with brief 
references to the statements of various Cab- 
inet Ministers and officers of organizations 
follow below. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


DEPUTATION from the Trades and 

Labour Congress of Canada and its affi- 
hates had its annual interview with Ministers 
of the Dominion Cabinet in the Railway Com- 
mittee Room of the House of Commons, 
Ottawa, on Friday, March 28, 1947. 

The Prime Minister in a brief address of wel- 
come to the deputation voiced his approval of 
such conferences, which, he held, if followed 
more generally, would promote free discussion 
of many problems in which Canadians had a 
common interest. As he would be leaving 
Ottawa later in the day for a brief vacation, 
and would be unable to remain to listen to the 
reading of the deputation’s memorandum, he 
had been given an opportunity to read it in 
advance. He asserted that he was impressed 
by the fairness of its approach to the questions 


it raised. It would, he said, receive the careful 
attention of the Government. 

The Chair was then taken by Hon. Humph- 
rey Mitchell. 


President Bengough Presents Brief 


The memorandum of labour proposals was 
read by Mr. Percy Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. At 
the outset, Mr. Bengough referred apprecia- 
tively to the policies of the Government in 
support of the United Nations, including the 
International Labour Organization, “the assist- 
ance rendered in areas desolated by war and the 
commendable part taken in providing food 
the hungry in devastated countries.” He also 
commended the Government in ‘‘expediting the 
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general change-over from war to peacetime 
conditions,” referring particularly to the repat- 
riation and demobilization of the Armed 
Forces, the reconversion of industry and agri- 
culture to peacetime production, the passing 
of the Canadian Citizenship Act, and for the 
co-operation received by the TLC from gov- 
ernment officials during the past year. 


National Labour 'Code 


Referring to the possible establishment of a 
National Labour Code the memorandum 
stated: 

“In view of the fact that Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 will soon become inoperative, we 
wish to place ourselves on record as strongly 
favouring the establishment by the Dominion 
Government of a National Labour Code. We 
realize that the institution of such legislation 
will require the co-operation of provincial gov- 
ernments and this Trades and Labour Congress 
has used its influence throughout the Do- 
minion in this direction. However, a portion 
of such legislation becomes the direct respon- 
sibility of the Dominion Government, that is 
the legislation that will operate in the field 
and take the place previously occupied by the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907. 

“While this Congress has officially placed its 
views more fully before the responsible authori- 
ties in the Department of Labour, we do wish 
to be recorded as strongly requesting that 
Section 42 of the Industrial Disputes Act be 
embodied in the Dominion Regulations, read- 
ing as follows: 

‘No counsel or solicitor shall be entitled to 
appear or be heard before the ‘Board except 
with the consent of the parties to the dispute 
and notwithstanding such consent the Board 


may decline to allow counsel or solicitors to 
appear.’ 


“This was one of the best features in the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and in 
operation over many years proved its value. 
Hence we desire its retention. 

“We also desire that such legislation include: 

“All employees excepting those having the 
confidence of the employer in that they are 
consulted on questions of labour policy and 
relations between Management and Labour. 

“Company unions should be definitely pro- 
hibited. 

“That the union concerned be named as 
the bargaining agency and not individuals. 

“That where all employees of an employer 
or organization of employers are required 
by agreement to be members of a specified 
union there should be no provision in the 
law tending to prevent. 

“We most certainly request the inclusion 
of all civilian employees in such undertak- 
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ings as Navy Yards, Harbours, Boards and 
Crown Companies.” 


Mr. Bengough suggested that the Govern- 
ment confer with the TLC in connection with 
the final drafting of regulations for the pro- 
posed new national labour code. He held that 
the Government should set an example as a 
model employer in such matters. 


Price Control 


The memorandum conveyed the TLC’s ap- 
preciation and approval of wartime price con- 
trols and urged strongly that these be con- 
tinued. “We conscientiously believe it is just 
as necessary now, if the evils of inflation are 
to be avoided, that such controls be main- 
tained. Frankly, we view with alarm the 
manner in which the Government has weak- 
ened its effort in the direction of controlling 
prices.” The memorandum continued: “It 
must be recognized that every rise in costs is 
a corresponding reduction in the standard of 
living of most Canadian citizens and while, on 
the one hand, we see plenty of evidence of a 
desire to control labour, we see little or nothing 
being done in curtailing the activities of big 
business in the direction of excess profits, in 
the operation of cartels, in eliminating com- 
petition and enhancing prices, in the prohibit- 
ing of watered stock and stock manipulation, 
the effects of which have, and still are having, 
a distinctly adverse effect on the lives and 
standards of living of Canadian citizens to a 
far greater extent than the small wage increases 
that have been secured and which are now 
rapidly being lost in the payment of higher 
costs.” ; 

Unemployment Insurance 


While stating that there is a general opinion 
that the Unemployment Insurance Act has 
demonstrated its usefulness and value, it was 
urged that the Act should be applicable to all 
workers, and that “there is an urgent need for 
a substantial increase in the rate of benefits.” 
It was claimed further, “that where an em- 
ployee has an extended period of unemploy- 
ment and his benefits have become exhausted 
the credit period should be extended to cover 
the full period of his contribution” and that 
certain portions of Sections 31 and 43, of the 
Act, which relate to the application of the con- 
ditions for receipt of benefit, be deleted. Mr. 
Bengough stressed especially, that amendments 
be passed at the present session of Parliament 
to increase benefits. 


National Health Insurance 


Disappointment was expressed that the Gov- 
ernment “had not come forward with the con- 
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structive proposals for a proper system of 
health insurance for all Canadian citizens.” It 
was claimed that “workers and others in 
receipt of moderate incomes cannot possibly 
afford proper medical attention.” It was 
asserted further, that “apart from the misery 
and suffering that goes with ill-health, far more 
lost time is caused by illness than from all 
other causes combined.” While it was ad- 
mitted that the jurisdictional rights of the 
provinces must be considered, Mr. Bengough 
declared that “ we cannot place the needs too 
strongly before you and urgently request the 
enactment of a National Health Insurance 
scheme.” 
Pensions to Aged Citizens 


Concerning pensions to aged citizens the 
memorandum stated: 

“We have long been convinced that the 
manner in which we treat our aged citizens is 
disgraceful. The very fact that to qualify, ‘it 
is necessary to prove destitution or need is a 
clear demonstration of wrong thinking. We 
can provide relief to citizens of other countries 
yet we have not found the way to properly 
treat our citizens after a life time of service. 

“We solicit the support of our Government 
in revamping the old age pension legislation 
and the establishment of a full and proper 
system of providing pensions to aged citizens 
that will guarantee a sufficient amount to 
maintain them in decency and comfort with- 
out any means test or deductions because of 
owning homes or receiving other incomes; 
that the qualifying age be set not higher than 
sixty years; that consideration should be given 
to reducing the residential qualifications.” 


Taxation and Cost-of-Living Index 


The deputation reiter@ted its former appeals 
“that the present income tax exemption be 
raised to $2,400 per year for married persons 
and $1,000 per year for single persons.” Citi- 
zens receiving annual incomes of these amounts, 
or less, need their entire earnings to meet 
minimum living costs and should not be sub- 
jected to taxation, it was claimed. 

Reference was made to the current increase 
in the cost of living, which, Mr. Bengough 
said, made the payment of taxes more diffi- 
cult. The memorandum continued: “There 
is a general feeling that the cost-of-living 
index published by the Dominion Govern- 
ment is not a true index of the actual cost of 
living of Canadian workers.” It was requested 
that “a more accurate method be instituted to 
determine what is the basic cost of living.” 


National Housing Act 


It was asserted that the Federal Govern- 
ment should assume a larger share of the cost 
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of slum clearance and that the National 
Housing Act be removed from the control of 
private banks and mortgage corporations, 


loans being made directly through a govern- 


ment agency, such as the Bank of Canada. It 
was urged that “more attention should be given 
to the provision of rented shelter for low 
income groups.” 


Forty-Hour Work Week: Holidays With Pay 


The Government was requested to introduce 
“the necessary legislation to put into effect 
the principle of the forty-hour work week for 
all employees in corporations and undertak- 
ings coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Government.” In the matter of 
holidays with pay, the deputation asked that 
“legislation be passed establishing two weeks 
vacation with pay to all employees directly or 
indirectly under government control.” Mr. 
Bengough pointed out that this latter request 
had been made of many private employers and 
that already thousands of their employees 


have been granted holidays with pay. In this, 


as in other matters, the Government should 
be an exemplary employer, he claimed. 


Injunctions in Labour Disputes 


Referring to the use of injunctions in labour 
disputes the memorandum stated: 


“During the last few years there has been a 
considerable increase in the use of injunctions 
in labour disputes which have proven in opera- 
tion to be both iniquitous and expensive and 
entirely at variance with democratic procedure. 
We strongly urge the enactment of legislation 
similar to the provisions of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act in the United States prohibit- 
ing the use of injunctions in labour disputes 
at least until both sides have been given an 
opportunity of appearing and stating their side 
of the case.” 

While admitting that injunctions may be 
necessary in certain instances, Mr. Bengough 
asserted that “what we have in mind is the 
injunction designed to delay court action.” 
These, he claimed, are costly and both sides 
should be heard before they are granted. 


Canada Shipping Act 


Turning to the problems of shipping and 
Canadian facilities for carrying on world trade, 
the memorandum declared that the Canada 
Shipping Act is based mainly on 18th century 
British shipping practices and required amend- 
ing. It was urged that “a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee be established during the present session 
of Parliament to examine thoroughly all sec- 
tions of this Act with a view to introducing 
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the necessary amendments” to make it more 
adequate for present-day Canadian require- 
ments. 

Consideration was asked for the setting up 
of a Maritime Commission, to be given 
“authority to direct traffic through Canadian 
ports, adjust rates and generally to insure that 
this traffic is moved for the benefit of the 
Dominion generally.” In the opinion of the 
TLC there is a need for faster and more 
modern ships to expand Canada’s merchant 
marine, so that it could compete on equal 
terms with those of other maritime countries. 

As a further step in the expansion of Cana- 
dian shipping it was suggested that the 
National Harbours Board be required to see 
that “Canadian ports are equipped on a basis 
comparable with American and continental 
ports for the speedy and efficient handling of 
all types of cargoes.” 


Detective Agencies and Labour Disputes 


It was asserted that “there is a growing 
tendency on the part of anti-union concerns 
to engage the services of private detective 
agencies.... Their use is a growing menace to 
industrial peace and harmony and should be 
curtailed.” Mr. Bengough stated that the 
TLC could supply many examples of this 
practice and urged the Government to put a 
stop to it. 

Apprenticeship Training 


It was the opinion of the TLC that “there 
is need for a planned system of apprentice- 
ship training throughout the Dominion.” The 
Dominion Government was urged to colla- 
borate with the Provincial Governments in 
setting up a national committee composed of 
representatives of government, industry and 
labour, for the purpose of drafting and admin- 
istering a National Apprenticeship plan to 
provide properly trained and efficient crafts- 
men in balance with industrial’ requirements. 


Civil Service Employees 


Attention was drawn to what the TLC felt 
were inequities in the overtime work and 
allowances of postal clerks, letter carriers and 
mail porters. The request was made that 
“these employees be paid time and one-half 
for overtime worked on week days and double 
time worked on Sundays; also that the regular 
hours of work be set at 40 hours a week.” 
Similar action was suggested in connection 
with customs and excise officers. 

The deputation made a plea for those civil 
servants who may be: transferred from the 
jurisdiction of Provincial to the Dominion 
Government, and vice versa, in that their 
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status was adversely affected by such trans-. 
fers. To correct this, it was asked, “that in 
any future agreements of transfer, provision be 
made by the insertion of a clause stating that 
no employees shall suffer financial loss as a 
result of such transfer.” } 


Industry in Maritime Provinces 


The TLC desired “to be placed on record 
as supporting the Maritime provinces in their 
request for a Royal Commission set up by the 
Dominion Government to inquire into ways 
and means of creating new industries” and 
to ascertain the reasons for the failure of many 
established industries in those provinces dur- 
ing the last decade or longer. 


Replies by Ministers 


In replying to the brief presented by the 
deputation, Right Hon. C. D. Howe referred to 
the supply of materials needed for reconstruc- 
tion. Canada, he said, had doubled her an- 
nual production of steel during the war, but 
the supply remained inadequate. The Domin- 
ion had imported large quantities of steel 
before the war, “but there was now a world 
shortage and Canada must stand alone” in 
efforts to meet her requirements. The supply 
of materials for reconstruction is 30 per cent 
better this year he said. In connection with 
slum clearance, Mr. Howe pointed out that 
“the objective of the Government was to put 
a roof over every Canadian.” 


The 40-hour week in government under- 
takings was making progress, he said, and is 
now in force at the Polymer Corporation’s 
plants. 

Rt. Hon. L. S. St. Laurent commended the 
co-operative spirit displayed in the deputa- 
tion’s memorandum. It made its appeal on 
behalf of the Canadian economy in general, 
not any one particular class. “So we are 
behaving as good Canadian citizens,” he said. 

He contrasted the request for increases in 
income tax exemption with that for increased 
social services. The one calling for reduced 
government income and the other increased 
expenditure. However, he felt that the brief 
was the honest view-point of the deputation 
suggestions which 
merited the consideration of the Government. 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell expressed his 
satisfaction. at the form of the brief and the 
manner of its presentation. It was concerned 
with co-operative principles of general interest 
and was expressed in language that all can 
understand, he said. “It has been a tradition 
of the TLC,” he observed, “to draft its briefs 
in this manner.” 
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He complimented the officers of the Con- 
gress in playing a major part in developing 
international relations through the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, which has raised 
the social standards of the people. In regard 
to the National Labour Code, the Minister 
stated that there were many opinions expressed 
on both sides but he considered that the adop- 
tion of a middle course was the best. 

“During the war’, the Minister asserted, 
“we maintained a stable economy and in 
moving from a wartime to a peacetime eco- 
nomy our progress compares favourably with 
any other nation in the democratic orbit.” 

Pointing out that trade is a ‘‘cold-blooded 
affair’, he suggested that “we maintain the 
purchasing power of the dollar to meet any 
competition anywhere.” 

Referring to immigration, the Minister said: 
“IT am glad to see that this Congress has 
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changed its views to some extent on this 
important matter. There is nothing ordained 
that this country shall be inhabited by us for 
Unless we fill up the empty spaces 
we are in danger of losing it. If the United 
States had not been filled up, and had not 
developed its power and genius for mass pro- 
duction, I shudder to think what would have 
happened in the last war.” 

He felt that provision for holidays with pay 
was making steady progress in industry. He 
approved the contributory method for unem- 
ployment insurance, “but the project must be 
kept actuarially sound, and before providing 
for increased unemployment insurance benefits 
the suggestion will be referred to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Advisory Committee for 
careful study”. Referring to apprentice train- 
ing, a beginning has been made and “it is 
gaining momentum,” he said . 





Canadian Congress of Labour 


Ree by Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary- 

Treasurer, the memorandum of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour opened with a 
reference to the present state of the economy, 
which it termed “critical”. The Government’s 
failure to act upon previous recommendations 
of the Congress was alleged “to have contrib- 
uted materially” to this state. However, the 
memorandum contended that “if proper atten- 
tion” was accorded the representations made 
it was still “possible to avert economic 
disaster.” 

The Congress commended the Government 
for having passed the Canadian Citizenship 
Act. “This Act marks definite advances in 
the progress of Canada toward autonomy, and 
will undoubtedly promote a new awareness 
of the meaning of citizenship and pride in the 
status which has been officially established by 
the legislation.” 


International Affairs 


The brief stated that the Government’s role 
in the work of the United Nations was also 
to be commended, and it urged the Govern- 
ment to continue its efforts on behalf of world- 


peace and its support of the agencies associ- » 


ated with the United Nations. 


National Labour Code 


On this subject the memorandum observed 
that “it is important, from the standpoint of 
national unity, and of developing the status 
of Canadian citizenship, as well as of justice 
to the workers of Canada, that uniform regula- 


tions should apply as far as possible through- 
out the Dominion to the relationships between 
organized workers and their employers. 


“The Congress believes that a more positive 
effort should be made by the Government to 
secure the utmost uniformity, through agree- 
ment with the provinces, or, if necessary, by 
amendment of the British North America Act. 
It is evident, however, from the present pro- 
posals of the Government that the National 
Labour Code will not only be inadequate as 
to provisions, but will be a mechanism that 
will apply to a very narrow range of industries, 
with supplementary provisions for the re- 
establishment of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to cover such few industries 
as are provided for. } 


“In accordance with the request of the 


’ Department of Labour, the Congress has made 


a thorough study of the ‘Draft Bill re the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, 1947’, and has submitted detailed 
comments to the Department. The Congress 
must, however, express its very: great dis- 
appointment with this draft legislation, as it is 
far from being what Labour had been led to 
believe would be proposed as a basis for post- 
war labour relationships. The draft Bill con- 
tains many features which are highly objec- 
tionable to labour, and the Congress requests 
an opportunity to discuss it further before 
it 1s submitted to the House of Commons. 
For example, the draft Bill does not cover 
the very important provision of union security, 
which was recommended by the House of Com- 
mons Industrial Relations Committee in its 
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report to the House on August 17, 1946, and 
it disregards entirely many important recom- 
mendations made by the Congress to the 
Department of Labour in the form of amend- 
ments to the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, Order in Council P.C. 1003, more than 
two years ago.” 


Strike Votes in Industrial Disputes 


The memorandum urged that Order in 
Council P.C. 3689, providing for, the taking of 
strike votes at the request of employers during 
the course of a dispute, be abolished. 


Wages and Prices 


“Grave concern” was expressed regarding 
present economic trends in Canada. Continua- 
tion of the Government’s policy of removing 
controls on prices, profits and taxes was criti- 
cized as hastening “the onset of a major 
economic depression.” 

The memorandum claimed that “as a result 
of the Government’s post-war policy of elim- 
inating controls prices are rising . sand 
that “only one worker out of every six 
received wage increases last year.” This left 
labour with no alternative but to seek higher 
wages as well as price control. It expressed 
the belief that the great majority of Canadian 
corporations could afford to meet Labour’s 
wage demands, and predicted that unless they 
did so through the process of genuine collec- 
tive bargaining, ‘‘a recurrence of serious indus- 
trial disputes could not be avoided.” 


Housing 


Describing the housing situation as a 
resultant of many years of neglect, the Con- 
gress recommended that more positive action 
be taken by the Government in this field. 

Housing costs were too high for the average 
family in need of a decent place to live, the 
memorandum stated. 

“The present provision for low-rental hous- 
ing, so-called, admittedly does not provide 
housing at rents which the lowest income 
third of the population, those most in need 
of houses, can afford to pay. There is an 
urgent need of publicly subsidized, low-rental 
housing, and the Congress would urge further 
that research be undertaken into the question 
of reducing building costs. Housing is one of 
the most important issues in Canada at the 
present time, and we ask the Government to 
give the matter immediate attention.” 


Immigration and Refugees 


The memorandum stated that “the Congress 
believes that immigrants to Canada should be 
assets, or at least potential assets, and should 
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contribute toward the establishment and main- 
tenance of the highest possible standards of 
living.” Repeal of the Chinese Immigration 
Act and the prompt adoption by the Govern- 
ment of a generous policy for the admission 
of refugees were also requested. 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


Support of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions in its request to the Social and 
Economic Council for the right to submit 
questions for insertion on a provisional agenda 
and to make oral and written communica- 
tions on matters concerning the Federation 
was urged in the brief. 


National Health and Welfare 


The memorandum commended the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare on its 
activity in the field of industrial hygiene and 
urged that research facilities be expanded, 
particularly for the purpose of dealing with 
the effect of new processes and materials upon 
the health of the workers involved. It 
further recommended that a National Health 
Bill be enacted to provide medical, hospital 
and dental services, to maintain the incomes 
of wage-earners during periods of illness. 


Royal Commission on Espionage 


“While the Congress has no sympathy with, 
nor desire to protect, any persons who become 
engaged in subversive or espionage activities, 
it nevertheless protests strongly against the 
methods adopted by the Government in the 
handling of the espionage cases, and especially 
the holding of persons incommunicado without 
proper trial or right of defence, thus reversing 
the established principles of British justice.” 


Statistics 


Holding that adequate and prompt indus- 
trial and labour statistics were essential tools 
for the maintenance of industrial peace and 
for orderly economic and social progress, the 
Congress stated that “if the labour move- 
ment was to play a positive and constructive 
part in the life of the country, and was to 
formulate its policies wisely, it must have 
more information than it had now, and must 
have it more promptly.” 

The Congress: drew particular attention to 
the necessity for statistics of industrial pro- 
ductivity and unit labour costs; the wartime 
and post-war increase in the _ productive 
capacity of Canadian industry as a whole and 
of its separate sections; the effects of such 
increases on actual production; the prospects 
for industrial investment and export trade and 


the extent to which they can be expected .to 
absorb Canadian production; the extent to 
which consumer expenditure is being main- 
tained by temporary factors such as the use 
of service gratuities; the distribution of 
savings as between income-groups, and their 
use by different income-groups; the extent to 
which savings are at present being used for 
consumption expenditure; and the share of 
national income going to wage-earners (as 
distinct from ,wage and _ salary earners 
combined). 


Cost-of-Living Index and Health and 
Decency Budget 


“The Congress is of the opinion that a 
thorough revision of the cost-of-living index 
should now be undertaken, for the following 
reasons, among others: (a) the war has 
brought important changes both in wage- 
earners’ incomes and in the pattern of con- 
sumption expenditures. These changes have 
made the present basis of the index, the 
survey of family living expenditures in 1937 
and 1988 for families with incomes of $500 
to $2,500, largely obsolete; (b) the wide range 
of incomes in the basis of the present index 
makes it, for certain purposes, unrepresenta- 
tive. A special index for low-income wage- 
earners 1s urgently required, notably because 
food bulks far larger in their expenditures 
than in those of the wage-earning group as a 
whole; (c) the present data on rents, collected 
from real estate agencies should be supple- 
mented, as they are in the United States, by 
information from tenants; (d) the wartime 
additional excise taxes on tobacco products 
should now be included in the index; the 
cost-of-living bonus, the sole reason for their 
exclusion, has now disappeared.” 

Further, the memorandum strongly urged 
the establishment of a “health and decency 
budget” for Canadian workers which it was 
claimed “would be of the highest value for 
the formulation of sound social policy.” 


National Conference on Labour Legislation 


“The Congress recommends to the Govern- 
ment that a National Conference on Labour 
and Social legislation be held annually, at 
which representatives of the federal and 
provincial Departments of Labour, of labour 
organizations, and of employer organizations, 
might give consideration to existing Labour 
legislation and promote uniformity in that 
field.” . 

Other Recommendations 


Among the other recommendations con- 
tained in the submitted memorandum were 
the following :— 
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Establishment. of a National Bureau of 

tandards. 

Adoption of a perpetual World Calendar, 
as proposed by the World Calendar Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. 

Greater support by the Federal Govern- 
ment to education, particularly by the pro- 
vision of libraries, school buildings, facilities 
for visual education and similar assistance. 

Amendments to the Veterans’ Land Act by 
which any veteran may obtain land for a 
home site within or adjacent to an urban 
centre without limitations as to size or 
location. 

Adoption ef election day as a statutory 
holiday and the setting up of polling booths 
in public buildings wherever possible. 

Continuation of investigation into the 
activities of cartels and monopolies and the 
breaking up of such cartels and monopolies 
wherever they exist. 

Enactment of legislation providing for a 
national minimum wage. 

Increased grants to veterans 
university or vocational training. 

Appointment of labour attachés at Cana- 
dian Embassies to be chosen from persons 
nominated by the labour movement. 

Establishment of a 40-hour week on a 
national basis. 

Old age pensions at the rate of $50 per 
month for applicants at the age of 60 without 
requiring a means test. 

Amendment of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act to cover all wage and salary earners 
with a 50 per cent increase in unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Amendment of the Income Tax regulations 
providing exemptions for single persons earn- 
ing $1,500 per year or less and married 
persons earning $2,000 per year or less. 

Enactment of legislation outlawing injune- 
tions obtained for the purpose of preventing 
peaceful picketing during strikes. 

Amendment of Section 501 of the Criminal 
Code in such a way as to establish clearly 
the legal right to strike and to conduct 
mass-picketing. 


taking 


In conclusion, the Congress stated that 
adoption of the legislative objectives sub- 
mitted would be in the best interests of the 
Canadian people and not merely of the 
workers whom the Congress represents. 


Discussion of Proposals 


During the discussion of the proposals which 
followed the reading of ‘the brief Right Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply referred to the difficulty in procuring 
land for low-cost housing. Urban areas did 
not possess available space for housing pro- 
jects and slum clearance could not commence 
without first providing shelter for tenants of 
buldings to be torn down, he stated. 

Although the planned annual minimums of 


finished houses had not been exceeded, no 


effort had been spared in attempting to break 
down the barriers to low-cost housing, the 
Minister told the delegation. Commenting 
on the future outlook, Mr. Howe reported 
that with improved supply plants ready and 
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30 per cent more materials available, it was 
expected that housing and industrial con- 
struction in 1947 would exceed the 1946 figure 
by 50 per cent. 

In reply, President Mosher and Secretary- 
Treasurer Pat Conroy both contended that 
the present cost of construction barred 
workers from owning their own homes. Both 
declared that increased output of high-cost 
dwelling would not solve the problem of 
providing low income groups, which were in 
greatest need, with homes. 

Mr. Conroy, commenting on the relation- 
ship of wages and prices, declared that if 
labour failed to receive a greater portion of 
the increased profits being earned by indus- 
try it could not provide the needed purchasing 
power to absorb Canada’s increasing produc- 
tion, which, he predicted, would bring on 
another depression if not corrected. 

Mr. Mosher opposed the idea of a direct 
relationship between wages and prices. Prices 
were not determined completely by wages as 
many people contended, but entered into the 
determination of prices only to a limited 
extent, he asserted in defense of a claim that 


Canadian and Catholic 


N March 138, 1947, a delegation repre- 
senting the Canadian and Catholic 
Confederation of Labour, Inc., headed by the 
new president, Mr. Gerard Picard, presented 
a memorandum to the Federal Cabinet. 

In an introductory statement Mr. Picard 
said that the Confederation was primarily 
concerned with four subjects: the cost-of- 
living, income tax, price control, and the 
Labour Code which had been drafted by the 
Federal Department of Labour. 

The memorandum: was read by Mr. Andre 
Roy, Secretary-General of the Confederation. 
It dealt mainly with resolutions adopted by 
the Confederation at its convention at Quebec 
City in September, 1946. 


Price Control 


Calling for the maintenance of rent control 
and of price control in any field where pro- 
duction is still lagging behind normal con- 
sumption, the memorandum stated that 
although, owing to the national policy of 
economic controls, inflation had been less 
severe in Canada than in most other coun- 
tries in the world, the CCCL helieved that, 
lately too many price increases had been 
granted, particularly in food and clothing 
items, and that consequently the purchasing 
power of the wage earner had suffered a 
substantial reduction. 
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industry could raise wages without necessarily 
increasing prices. 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, paid tribute to the Congress for its 
contribution’ to the day-to-day functions of 
the Labour Department and other depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Despite the many dire predictions of 
economic disaster during the period of recon- 
version, Canada moved from war to peace as 
effectively as any nation on earth, the 
Minister stated. There was reason to be 
proud of the present conditions when com- 
pared to the situation after the last war, the 
Minister declared. 

Continuing, Mr. Mitchell stated that it was 
his firm conviction that universal price control 
could not be maintained without universal 
wage control. 

On the question of a National Labour Code 
the Minister reported that the Act “would 
be a sensible document fashioned within the 
confines of the British North America Act,” 
and would follow the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations which have had a great 
effect upon labour organization. 


Confederation of Labour 


The brief asked, in regard to cost-of-living 
statistics, that the publication of an average 
family budget (father, mother and _ three 
children) be resumed in the LaBour GAZETTE. 
It estimated that the value of each one per 
cent increase in the present index represented 
“a real amount of fifty instead of twenty- 
five cents”. 


Mr. Picard interjected at this point that 
the Confederation estimated that the rise in 
the price of milk on October 1 had caused 
an increase in the cost-of-living index of only 
2 of a point, the equivalent of twenty cents 
a week. On the other hand, in a family of 
five, where the consumption of milk averaged 
half a quart per capita per day, the price 
increase actually cost the family fifty-two 
cents a week. He felt that for each increase 
of one point in the cost-of-living work-people 
were justified in seeking a wage increase of 
fifty cents a week. 


The memorandum stated that price increases 
would, in many cases, “compel the CCCL and 
its affiliated unions to demand higher wage 
increases”, in order to ensure a minimum 
standard of living to the working class. 


The CCCL believed that a general increase 
in rents “would be unjust to both property 
owners and tenants”. It favoured the appoint- 
ment of “equity tribunals” to judge each case 
on its own merit. 


Labour Relations 


Dealing with labour relations legislation, the 
brief pointed to the desirability “that national 
standards be established, at least on major 
points, such as minimum wage rates and 
working hours”. 

However, the Confederation felt that this 
result should be achieved without giving 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction to the Federal 
Government. ‘At first, it would be sufficient 
that a well defined contractual agreement be 
adopted, by means of federal-provincial con- 
ferences, with the view of establishing con- 
current legislation”. 

Referring to the draft bill generally known 
as the “National Labour Code” the brief 
stated that the CCCL was opposed to such a 
national code, except for industries for which 
the Canadian Constitution gave jurisdiction to 
the Federal Government. 

Commenting on this section of the brief, Mr. 
Picard emphasized the Confederation’s view 
that the jurisdiction laid down in the British 
North America’ Act should be maintained. 

He also thought that all unions should be 
legal entities responsible before the laws of 
she country. 

Mr. Picard expressed appreciation that the 
Confederation had been consulted by the 
Department of Labour as to the provisions of 
the bill. Specifically, he favoured that an 
employer should be obliged to bargain with a 
certified union, and suggested that the Code 
provide that the terms of a new agreement 
should be made retroactive to the date of 
termination of the last contract or to the date 
of the opening of negotiations. 


Income Tax 


The Confederation appreciated the reduc- 
tions that had already been made in income 
tax but submitted the following suggestions 
for further modifications: deduction at the 
source of all income tax; the abolition of 
annual income tax returns for employees who 
have only their wages as a source of revenue; 
exemption from taxation of overtime earn- 
ings; annual exemptions of $1,200 for 
unmarried persons and of $2,000 for married 
persons plus $400 for each dependent. 


arene ee Insurance and Employment 
Service 


Among other recommendations the brief 
suggested that the Unemployment Insurance 
Act be amended as follows: to increase 
benefits in proportion to the increase in the 
cost-of-living; to permit a worker to receive 
benefit if he voluntarily leaves a position 
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which is untenable;. to permit employees 
participating in a legal strike to receive 
benefit; to prohibit employment offices from 
sending unemployed persons where there is a 
strike; to insert the “seven days’ notice” 
provision of the National Selective Service 
Regulations in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, with the exemption of building trades 
and seasonal industries. 


Other Recommendations 


The brief contained the following among 
other recommendations :— 


The passing of an act forbidding produc- 
tion and repairs in industry on Sunday; 


A cost-of-living increase in family allow- 
ance payments, and removal of the decreasing 
rate from the fifth child on; 


Implementation of the recommendations of 
the report of the Commission on Cartels; 


Appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican; 


Oud eine of the Communist Party; 


Expenditure of whatever funds may be 
necessary to ensure full employment; 


No broadening of the Immigration Act; 


Amendment of the National Housing Act 
so as to lower the costs of loans; 


Increase to $30 per month of Old Age 
Pensions, and reduction of the age minimum 
to 65 for men and 60 for women; 


Appointment of more French Canadians to 
official positions; 


Adoption of “a distinctive Canadian flag 
on which no foreign emblem will appear;” 


Compulsory voting. 


Reply of Minister of Labour 


Replying to the presentation, the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell congratulated Messrs. 
Picard and Roy on their new appointments 
in the Confederation. 


Referring to the proposed Labour Relations 
Act he said that he agreed with the Con- 
federation on the question of jurisdiction. 
The Act was not yet in its final form, but he 
thought that when brought down it would be 
found to be sensible legislation. 


On the subject of Communism, while he 
took second place to no one in his detesta- 
tion of the principles underlying Communism, 
he felt that the proper approach to the 
problem was a democratic one; he did not 
believe in approaching it through legislation. 
Unions should assume the responsibility of 
dealing with Communists in their own unions 
by themselves. 


On the subject of unemployment insurance 
he pointed out that the fund had been set 
up on a sound actuarial basis and that care 
should be taken before any changes were 
made. He disagreed with the view that funds 
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should be paid to strikers; the state, he said, 
should not subsidize industrial disputes. The 
fund had been set up to obviate unemploy- 
ment over which there was no control; the 
strike weapon should be used sparingly. 


The traditional policy, in other countries - 


as well as Canada, in regard to the referral 
of unemployed persons to industries where a 
strike was in progress, was to inform such 
persons of the situation. He knew of no 
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country where employment offices refused to 
refer persofis to strike-bound plants. 

He thanked the Confederation for the high 
level of its co-operation during the war years. 
The brief was the best that the Confederation 
had presented, both in text and in manner of 
delivery. It would be referred to the appro- 
priate Cabinet Ministers. 

The other Cabinet Ministers present at the 
meeting also spoke in reply to the brief. 


Research and Scientific Expenditure of Dominion Government 


1935-1946 


cay REPORT embodying the results of a sur- 

vey on research and other scientific 
activities undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the physical and natural sciences dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1938-1946 was tabled in 
the House of Commons recently by Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply. 

It states that research and development 
work in the natural and physical sciences 
undertaken by the Dominion Government 
has increased substantially in the eight-year 
period under review. In the fiscal year 1945- 
46, expenditures for this type of work 
amounted to $34-5 million, about seven times 
the $4:-9 million expended in 1938-39. On 
the other hand, the increase in government 
research expenditure did not keep pace with 
the rise in government outlay on all goods 
and services. Accordingly research and develop- 
ment expenditure which made up about 2-3 
per cent of total Federal outlay before the 
war was down to 0:3 per cent in the fiscal 
year 1942-43, but has since turned upward 
reaching about 1:1 per cent in 1945, 

During the war years a major portion of 
_Dominion Government 
research and development was for military 
purposes. In 1944 of the total of $23-1 mil- 
lion spent on research and development, about 
three-quarters went into military projects and 
only one-quarter into non-military under- 
takings. 

“The natural resources of Canada are an 
important factor in the Canadian economy 
and a significant part of research activity on 


the part of the Dominion Government is. 


devoted to the fuller utilization of these 
resources, as well as to the improvement and 
conservation of the soil, forests, fisheries, ete. 
In 1939, four-fifths of non-military expendi- 
tures on research and development was spent 
on projects that had a bearing on the utiliza- 
tion of resources in such fields as agriculture, 
fisheries, mining, and forestry. In 1946, it is 
estimated that research and development 


expenditure  on- 


expenditures will have doubled but the portion 
relating to resource development has dropped 
to a little less than two-thirds, because of the 
proportionately greater increase in other 
Federal expenditures of a non-military nature 
during the period between 1939 and 1946. 

“Non-military expenditures on research and 
development activities other than those relat- 
ing to natural resources increased over 400 
per cent in the period between 1939 and 1946. 
In this latter year, it is anticipated that these 
expenditures will represent 37 per cent of all 
non-military expenditures on research and 
development. This outlay covers work in 
the fields of transportation and health, as well 
as for the benefit of Canada’s secondary indus- 
tries. Most of the increase is in the work of 
the National Research Council which is en- 
gaged in a variety of research undertakings 
designed to be of service to Canadian 
industry. 

“About 4 per cent of the total personnel 
estimated at 135,000 as of December 31, 1946, 
in the service of the Dominion Government 
are engaged in scientific work related to the 
physical and natural sciences. Close to 5,000 
persons were working during the fiscal year 
1945-46 on research and related scientific 
activities and it was expected that this figure 
would be about 6,000 for this year.” 

Average annual earnings for professional 
personnel, categorized as individuals possess- 
ing university degrees in science and. engineer- 
ing, or diplomas from recognized technical 
institutes or membership in a_ recognized 
scientific society, were around $2,700 in 1945. 

The report emphasized in conclusion’ that 
expenditures for research and related: scientific 
activities, and the direct employment provided 
by these expenditures, is only one way of 
measuring the significance of such work. “By 
far the more important aspects are the crea- 
tive results of scientific activity, and their 
effects on the prosperity and well-being of the 


. eitizens of this country. The measurement 


of these effects, if it can be made possible, 
remains a task for the future.” 


Forecast of 1947 Investment by Canadian Business 


EFLECTING “a healthy optimism about 


economic development in the future on, 


the part of business enterprise,’ a report 
entitled Forecast of 1947 Investment by Cana- 
dian Business, tabled recently in the House of 
Commons by the Right Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Reconstruction and Supply, shows 
that the Canadian business enterprise is plan- 
ning a 1947 investment program involving 
an aggregate capital expenditure of $1,739,- 
000,000, or 53 per cent more than the corres- 
ponding outlay for 1946. - 

The report is based on a survey of the inten- 
tions of some 14,000 firms carried out by the 
Economic Research Branch of the Department 
of Reconstruction and Supply. Comparative 
data for previous years is derived from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

“The most marked expansion,” the report 
states, “appears likely to take place in the 


mining industry, where the expected outlay is 


several times that of the previous year. In 
utilities the investment planned for 1947 is 
nearly twice that accomplished in 1946. A 
substantial increase is also indicated for the 
construction industry, and for a number. of 
commercial groups covered in the survey. In 


spite of some decline of output and employ- 
ment in’ manufacturing following the conclu- 
sion of the war, good business prospects for 
1947 are inducing this important group of 
industries to plan an investment program 48 
per cent greater than that undertaken in 1946. 
Woods operations alone of the principal groups 
covered have indicated a moderate decline in 
the expected value of investment during the 
coming year. 


“An investment program of this magnitude,” 
the report continues, “reflects not only the 
need for replacement, modernization and 
expansion of industry, but also a healthy opti- 
mism about economic development in the 
future on the part of business enterprise. The 
expansion indicated, however, is so substantial 
over a short period of time that the question 
arises as to the desirability of a sharp increase 
in investment activity that may be followed 
by a serious decline once market prospects 
lose ‘their present buoyancy. 


“The substantially increased volume of cap- 
ital expenditures, represented by this invest- 
ment program immediately raises a question 
as to the likelihood of its full realization.” On 
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1945 1946 
(preliminary| (estimated 1947 
Item Type of Enterprise actual) actual) (forecast) 
No. _-—_—_——_ 
: Amount Amount Amount 

$ millions | $ millions | $ millions” 

1 Mianaiaetarine. uyree etna cia Coes Oe eee ns sb « tee a ite ER 171 300 443 

2 We) Pat. SE ie Pe Eo rs ates on 5 ate eran 15 14 47 

3 W GOdSiOperaLiONS «id im ding ais «cties.c hte eel e+ 0 selects e Gis 26 Fey et 16 21 17 

Am! NUYS ela ines eons sce oas WES We wack i ttad roe o mens caine nee ees 117 21% 432 
5 |Construction industry and commercial groups covered in 

Barvey yu fide PIS a ee Aa OM. is nsrreehiay. eter aie.s 30 56 95 

6 {Total business enterprise covered in survey (Items 1 to 5).. 349 608 1,034 
7 Remaining commercial groups (?) and agriculture (excluding 

Omen hs FOI ae Pee MS. da pa Ste iale ns sass s “aLG7 215 258 
8 {Total of all business enterprise other than residential real 

, estate (tems 6 ANG). bese scans ene «+ + thane es see 516 823 1,292 

9 {Institutions and residential buildings(®)................-0-00: 226 312 447 
10 |Total investment in durable physical assets (excluding direct 

governments) (items § and'9) Sao. 4..... yaBoke a, 742 1,135 1,739 


er 


(1) Includes construction companies, 


establishments and theatres. 


banks, warehousing, 
(including chain restaurants, chain service stations, etc.), 


wholesale establishments, chain retail stores 
department stores, laundry and dry cleaning 


(2) Includes independent stores, hotels, garages, office buildings, recreation halls and all other commercial 


establishments not covered in Item 5. 


(3) Includes residential construction by Wartime Housing Ltd. 
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PRODUCTION OUTLOOK FOR BUILDING MATERIALS 


the basis of the 1946 experience the report 
states that “there is no evidence to suggest 
that the reporting businesses had inflated their 
investment intentions when making their sta- 
tistical returns. The magnitude of the 1947 
investment intentions may reflect therefore the 
attempt to hasten the new capital expenditures 
delayed by the war, in addition to the new 
capital expenditures normally associated with 
aiiboom ofthis kind, 327, .). 

“It is unlikely, however, that the available 
volume of supplies, though considerably im- 
proved over the previous year, will be sufficient 
physically to support an overall increase of 53 
per cent in the intended volume of business 
investment in 1947. Scarcity of labour skills, 
particularly in the construction industry, may 
constitute a further hindrance to the realiza- 
tion of the investment intentions. On the 
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other hand anticipated repair and maintenance 
expenditures which make competing demands 
for building materials and skilled labour, 
appear to be not much larger in: 1947 than. 
those made in 1946. Thus most of the increase 
in the supply of building materials is likely to 
go into new investment. Taking account of 
all these factors, it still appears that in 1947, 
as in the previous year, business enterprises 
will find it difficult to realize fully their invest- 
ment intentions as indicated by their early- 
year plans. 

“Although some of the intentions may not 
be realized during 1947, it is nevertheless likely 
that the business investment program will 
involve an increased portion of the nation’s 
productive facilities and will contribute cor- 
respondingly to the maintenance of a high 
level of national income and employment.” 


Production Outlook for Basic and Building Materials in Canada 


4 prospects for greatly increased pro- 
duction levels of basic and _ building 
materials in Canada during 1947 appear highly 
favourable, a survey prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply reports. 
Tabled in the House of Commons by Rt. Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruction and 
Supply, during March, this report on the cur- 
rent year’s outlook indicates peak production 
records in a number of items and compar- 
atively good accomplishments in other lines. 

Significant production increases are expected 
in basic materials, defined as materials that 
require processing or adaption before they 
become finished goods, in the current year. 
In seven of the ten basic materials selected for 
review, the report states that barring unfore- 
seen circumstances, such as prolonged manage- 
ment-labour disputes, increases are likely to 
range from 11 per cent for asbestos to 35 per 
cent for steel ingots and to 44 per cent for 
gypsum. Other important increases expected 
include pig iron with 36 per cent, nickel 28 per 
cent, steel castings 24 per cent, and copper with 
21 per cent. Only such basic commodities as 
had already reached or which came close to 
peak production indicate but small increases, 
e.g., lumber up to 6 per cent, and lead up 1 per 
cent; or very little change, e.g., zinc down 1 
per cent. 

Inventory statistics are available for six of 
the ten basic material items reviewed. Of 
these, five show increases in stocks between the 
beginning and end of 1946. The increases were 
of the order of 7 per cent for lead, 14 per cent 
for steel ingots, 16 per cent for lumber and 
19 per cent for copper. On the whole, inven- 
tories held were small in relation to total out- 
put or sales, and relatively little accumulation 
took place during the year. 


In building materials, those entering directly 
into construction, production intentions for 
1947 of building material manufacturers of 29 
items which had been in short supply in the 
year past, indicate an improvement of the 
supply situation in all fields covered. 


Increases for various items will vary depend- 
ing on the special circumstances of each 
industry. The variation is quite wide, ranging 
for the 29 selected commodities from 5 per 
cent for paint, lacquers and varnishes to 97 
per cent for rock wool batts. 


There are several reasons for this. In some 
lines, building material manufacturers are near 
capacity production. In others they are just 
getting geared for peak output, and in still 
other instances they are being joined by new 
producers entering the field. Other industries 
expect to have their output restrained by con- 
tinuance of certain raw material shortages, by 
delayed deliveries of needed machinery and 
equipment, and by scarcity of skilled labour in 
certain trades. Varying degrees of labour- 
management relations are another important 
factor creating differences in production expect- 
ations as between firms. 


“With more basic and building materials 
available in the coming year, it should be pos- 
sible for Canada to improve her capital struc- 
ture, provide for many of the unfilled needs 
for durable goods needed by the consuming 
public, and to assist other countries in their 
effort to re-establish their economies following 
the ravages of six years of war. Meeting these 
needs both at home and abroad will mean a 
significant contribution to the maintenance of 
a high level of economic activity in Canada in 
1947.” 


Economic Policy in the United Kingdom and in the United States 


FFICIAL statements on economic policy 
have recently been made in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States. These 
statements summarize the position in the two 
countries in regard to manpower and _ the 
production and consumption of goods, and 
set forth plans for making the most effective 
use of national resources. The British state- 
ment is in the form of a Government White 
Paper entitled Hconomic Survey for 1947; 
the American was delivered to Congress by 
President Truman as the first annual economic 
report under the provisions of the 1946 
Employment Act. 

The statements illustrate the radical differ- 
ences that exist at present in the economic 
situation of the two countries. 

In the United Kingdom the dominating 
factor is the shortages resulting from six years 
of war—shortages of manpower, of capital 


United 


In a White Paper entitled Economic Survey 
for 1947, issued in February, 1947, the British 
Government has set out its conclusions on the 
economic state of the nation and has fixed 
targets and obyectives for 1947. “The central 
fact of 1947,” the Paper states, “is that we 
have not enough resources to do all that we 
want to do. We have barely enough to do 
all that we must do... .” 

Following a detailed analysis of the needs 
of various branches of the economy, the 
Paper states: “The central problem is coal 
and power and upon this everything else 
depends. The second problem is to expand 
the nation’s labour force, to increase its 
output per man-year and, above all, to get 
men and women where they are needed most 
These are the essentials for increased national 
production. Next is the problem of payment 
for our imports and the necessary condition 
here is a steady recovery of our exports 
towards the target level of 140 per cent of 
1938 volume which must be reached by the 
end of the year.... 

“Tt is the Government’s responsibility to 
lay down the national tasks, and to use all 
means at its disposal to ensure that they are 
accomplished. But the Government cannot 
achieve them by itself. The tasks are for 
the nation as a whole, and only the combined 
efforts of everyone can carry them through.” 


equipment, and of consumers’ goods. The 
pressing need is to increase production; the 
problem of unemployment does not exist, 
except in a comparatively minor fashion in a 
few “development” areas. Britain’s struggle 
for economic recovery was seriously compli- 
cated by the worst winter in decades, freezing 
weather and snows during February being 
followed by raging floods in March. 

On the other hand the United States is 
concerned with maintaining the high level 
of employment and production that already 
exists. The problem is one of increasing the 
purchasing power of the general population 
in order to absorb the satisfactory quantity 
of peace-time goods that is either on the 
market or anticipated in the near future. The 
one country is in the throes of a struggle 
for economic survival; the other is hoping to 
maintain and improve the highest standard 
of living in its history. 


Kingdom 


Economic Planning 


The Paper outlines the Government’s inten- 
tions in regard to economic planning “to use 
the national resources in the best interests of 
the nation as a whole.” 

“There are over 20 million workers in this 
country. They work with the aid of a vast 
capital equipment of factories, mines, rail- 
ways, power stations, farms and _ buildings, 
which has been gradually built up over the 
last hundred years. They use raw materials 
drawn from all over the world. This man- 
power, and the materials and equipment it 
uses, constitute the national resources. 
Together they produce goods and services to 
a value of well over £8,500 millions a year; 
this is the value of the total amount of work 
done by the nation. 

“This body of workers and the goods and 
services they produce,” it is explained, “must 
satisfy five main national needs” as follows:— 

1. Defence. 

2. Payment for imports (“at least half our 
food is imported, and most of the basic 
materials for industry. Enough exports must 
be produced to pay for them.’) 

3. Capital equipment and maintenance 
(houses, machinery, power plant, roads, etc.). 

4. Personal consumption. 

5. Public services. 
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“These are the claims upon the nation’s 
work. If more is required for one of these 
claims, it can be obtained only at the expense 
of others, unless the total amount of work 
done is increased. If the total resources are 
reduced, by unemployment or by a fall in the 
‘output per man-year, then less of these 
requirements can be met.” 

For a broad analysis of the national 
position, economic “budgets” are prepared. A 
manpower budget compares the estimated 
future working population with the number 
of workers required, industry by industry, 
while a national income and_ expenditure 
budget compares the estimated value of the 
national production of goods and services with 
the value of all the goods and _ services 
required. Special statements are also pre- 
pared on particular problems, such as foreign 
exchange, restoration of the nation’s capital 
equipment, and scarce materials. 

The “budgets” must then be balanced. “At 
the present time, a first comparison always 
shows a large excess of requirements over 
resources. This means that, unless action is 
taken to increase resources or to. curtail 
requirements, there will be a scramble for 
labour and goods. At the end of the period 
under consideration, it will, of course, be 
found that these economic budgets will have 
balanced: no more goods can in the end be 
sold than are produced, and no more men 
and women can be employed than are ready 
to work. The gap between resources and 
requirements will in the end be closed by 
some of the réquirements being left unsup- 
plied. But if the process of closing the gap 
is left to chance, some vital requirements are 
sure to be squeezed out by the less essential. 
For example, if women who are needed in 
the textile mills go to work in shops, the 
whole population will go short of clothing and 
curtains and sheets. . 

“Resources can be increased by increasing 
the labour force, or by a bigger output per 
man-year, or by a combination of the two. 
On the other hand, a reduction in the labour 
force or a reduction in the output per man- 
year—by lower efficiency or by shorter hours 
or increased holidays unaccompanied by a 
compensating increase in hourly output— 
reduces the total resources, and means that 
even less of the requirements can be met 
than before. 

“Planning the allocation vers resources 
between the various national requirements is 
at present a task of deciding which out of 
a number of claimants must go short—in other 
words, which are the more important national 
priorities. ... 

“The apparatus of Government controls is 
used to guide the economy in the direction 
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which is indicated by the plan.” In this 
connection it is pointed out that controls 
“cannot by themselves bring about very rapid 
changes or make very fine adjustments in the 
economic structure. To do this, they would 
have to be much more detailed in their 
application and more drastic in their scope. ... 
Events can be directed in the way that. is 
desired in the national interest only if the 
Government, both sides of industry and the 
people accept the objectives and then work 
together to achieve the end.” 


The Paper points to the need that costs 
and prices be held steady and if possible re- 
duced, and states: “While the Government 
adheres to its long-term objective of raising 
the standard of living of the people, any fur- 
ther general increases in wages and profits 
must be accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in production.” 


The Paper asserts that there is an essential 
difference between totalitarian and democratic 
planning. “The former subordinates all indi- 
vidual desires and preferences to the demands 
of the State. For this purpose, it uses various 
methods of compulsion upon the individual 
which deprive him of the freedom of choice. 
Such methods may be necessary even in a 
democratic country during the extreme emer- 
gency of a great war. Thus the British people 
gave their wartime Government the power 
to direct labour. But in normal times, the 
people of a democratic country will not give 
up their freedom of choice to their Govern- 
ment. A democratic Government must there- 
fore conduct its economic planning in a man- 
ner which preserves the maximum possible 
freedom of choice to the individual citizen.” 


Review of Period July, 1945—December, 1946 


“At the end of the war,” the Paper states, 
“42 per cent of the nation’s manpower was in 
the armed forces or was directly engaged in 
supplying them. Only 2 per cent were pro- 
ducing exports and less than 8 per cent were 
providing and maintaining the nation’s capital 
equipment. The nation’s main task was to 
demobilize this war structure and to set the 
civilian economy moving. 


“This has been done with very little dis- 
location. By the end of 1946, over 44 million 
men and women had been demobilized from 
the forces. This, when balanced against the 
intake, has reduced the size of the forces by 
nearly 33 million men and women; in addition, 
the number engaged in producing munitions 
was reduced by over 34 millions. The propor- 
tion of the nation’s manpower in the armed 
forces or directly engaged in supplying them 
had fallen from 42 per cent to less than 10 
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per cent. In this process, the number of 
unemployed in Great Britain never exXceeded 
400,000 or 24 per cent of the insured popula- 
tion; outside the development areas unem- 
ployment has not, in general, exceeded 14 per 
cent. 

“The total employed population at the end 
of 1946 was some 2 millions less than in June 
1945, partly because women had left industry, 
partly because many demobilized men and 
women were still on release leave, and partly 
because there were more unemployed. But 
the total was still over 1 million greater than 
in June 1939, mainly because of the big fall 
in unemployment. 

“The industrial distribution of this man- 
power is set out in Table A. The number in 
manufacturing industry and building is some- 
what larger than it was before the war, but 
within this field there has been a very con- 
siderable switch from the textile and clothing 
industries to the metal and engineering indus- 
tries; there is substantially more employment 
in agriculture, public utilities and transport, 
but less in mining. The increase in the total 
employed population and much of the 
additional manpower made available by a 
considerable reduction in distribution and 
other consumers’ services has been absorbed 
by the increase of the defence and public 
services. 

“These changes resulted in a substantial 
expansion of the national production through- 
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out 1946... . By the end of the year the rate 
of national output was probably not signifi- 
cantly below pre-war over the economy as a 
whole. This in itself imposes a heavy strain 
on our basic industries—and particularly on 
coal and power—which by the end of the 
year was becoming critical despite all the - 
efforts which were made to strengthen them.” 

Emphasizing the importance of coal and 
power, the Paper adds: “Coal production in 
the year as a whole exceeded the production‘ 
of 1945 by 3-6 per cent. But it did not grow 
nearly fast enough to match the growing 
consumption as the conversion of industry and 
the restoration of the civil economy got under 
way. The by no means unfavourable indus- 
trial results for 1946 were achieved only by a 
draft of 5 million tons on coal stocks. In a 
sense, indeed, we have been living on a coal 
overdraft. The demand for power likewise 
exceeded the capacity of the power stations; 
the demand for transport was up to the limit 
of what could be carried by the railways’ 
depleted rolling-stock; the demand for steel 
was more than could be produced or imported. 
Indeed, our basic industries and services were 
limiting the nation’s productive effort. By 
the end of 1946 we had reached a stage at 


‘which further expansion of our productive 


effort was vitally necessary, but was extremely 
difficult unless industry could obtain more 
coal and power.” 


TABLE A.—DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL MANPOWER?* IN GREAT BRITAIN 
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Thousands 
Distri- 
1939 1945 1946 1946 bution 
June June June ‘Dec. 1947 
Dec. 
lds 738 736 730 770 
242 196 240 258 275 
171283 1,252 1,368 1ST 1,370 
950 1,041 1,078 1,081 1,120 
1,310 722 1,184 1, 250 1,300 
645 446 575 628 650 
2,278 onotD 2,715 2,811 2,840 
1, 803 1,150 1,330 1,405 1,475 
654 518 566 597 
266 423 315 324 2,225 
1,269 999 1, 155 1,265 
2, 887 1,958 2,170 2,304 4,325 
2,225 1,598 1, 884 1,966 
1,465 2,030 2,099 2,130 2,050 
18,060 16,416 17,415 18,122 18,400 
480 5,090 2,032 1427 1,170 
18,480 21,5066 19,447 19,549 19,570 
0 700 300 100 
1,270 103 376 398 400 
19,750 21,649 20,523 20,247 20,070 


Includes employers and self-employed as well as employees. Excludes private domestic 


servants. Includes part-time workers, two being counted as one unit. Figures for past dates exclude prisoners-of-war, but include 
such other foreign workers as have entered civilian employment; the figures for December, 1947, include a further allowance for 


such foreign workers. 
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Dealing with consumer purchasing power the 
' Paper states: “There is much more purchas- 
ing power in people’s pockets than ever before, 
and it is more evenly distributed. Full em- 
ployment, the introduction of minimum stan- 
dards of living supported by subsidies, higher 
rates of national insurance benefits and old 
age pensions, family allowances and redistri- 
bution of income through taxation all contri- 
bute to this fact. Subsidies and family 
allowances alone amounted to £450 million in 
1946, which meant a substantial increase in 
effective purchasing power. 

“Tt is clear that to overcome shortages in 
the shops, it would be necessary for far more 
plentiful supplies to be available than before 
the war. For a large section of the people, 
however, ‘the present food and clothing rations 
are more than they could normally afford even 
in good pre-war years, and are much more 
than they could afford in years of depression. 

“At least part of the shortage which now 
exists results from the unprecedently high level 
of purchasing power of the mass of the 
population.” 

The Situation in 1947 


The Paper reviews the broad program for’ 


the various sectors of the economy in 1947, 
dealing individually with the basic industries 
and services and with the import-export 
problem. 


Coal—A target of 200 million tons of coal 
is considered a bare minimum for 1947; pro- 
duction will have to increase further in 1948 
and 1949, and Britain must again seek to have 
a margin of coal for export—“the loss of our 
coal exports since pre-war days is roughly 
equivalent in value to the whole of our wheat 
imports.” 

To encourage recruits, the industry is to be 
made more attractive for miners. Recruitment 
of Poles is in progress. 

Output per man-year, which was 259 tons 
in 1946 compared with 308 tons in 1937, will 
be increased, it is hoped, through mechaniza- 
tion, through the re-deployment of labour in 
the mines, and through a sustained effort on 
the part of the miners. 


Power—Since demand is expected to rise 
steadily, the power shortage is likely to get 
‘worse in the next two years. The production 
of new generating plant is being hastened, and 
meanwhile emergency measures will be taken. 

Steel—There is insufficient coal to maintain 
. maximum production of steel, although pro- 
duction is close to peak pre-war levels. The 
Government will therefore discourage expan- 
sion of the big steel-consuming industries in 
1947, “relying upon increased output per man- 
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year to expand their production to the limits 
of the available raw material.” 


Railways and Shipping—The large back-log 
of re-equipment and maintenance work in the 
railway industry will be made good as soon as 
possible. Shipbuilding and repairs will be 
encouraged, the merchant fleet having fallen 
during the war from 17-4 to 13:9 million gross 
tons. Previously the fleet was a significant 
earner of foreign exchange; this year it is 
expected to earn a small favourable balance. 


Agriculture—The Government will encourage 
an expansion in the agricultural labour force. 
During the war intensive mechanization helped 
output per man-year to rise by 10-15 per 
cent. The agricultural machinery industry 
is expanding. 

Bulding—‘The building labour force has 
expanded nearly to the pre-war level, but out- 
put per man-year is far below pre-war.” It is 
not yet clear how far the scarcity of materials 
will prevent attainment of the housing target 
(240,000 permanent and 60,000 temporary 
houses). Any slack which may develop will 
be taken up by relaxing restrictions on work 
which uses little scarce material, including 
maintenance and repair. Expansion of the 
labour force will be moderated. 


Targets for 1947 


Summing up, the Paper lists the objectives 
for 1947 as follows: 


1. Defence. A reduction is planned in the 
armed forces from the December 1946 level of 
1,427,000, to 1,087,000 by the end of March 
1948 and a fall in the number of workers 
needed for supplying them. 

2. Payment for Imports. Exports, which 
have expanded to 110-115 per cent of 1938 
volume, “an amount still insufficient to pay 
for imports at 70-75 per cent of 1938 volume,” 
must be raised to 140 per cent of 1938 volume 
by the end ‘of 1947. 


3. Capital Equipment and Maintenance. 
The housing program is 240,000 new perman- 
ent houses and 60,000 temporary houses in 
1947. The amount of capital equipment and 
maintenance work (other than work on houses) 
is to exceed that of a normal pre-war year 
by at least 15 per cent. 


4. Consumption. Food supplies will not 
increase much in 1947, because of world short- 
ages. The shortage of the most important 
manufactured consumer goods such as cloth- 
ing and household textiles, pottery and furn- 
iture, will necessarily continue. A steady eifort 
must be made to increase supplies, but progress 
will inevtiably be patchy, and will depend 
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mainly upon the extent of the fuel and labour 
shortages in the various industries which pro- 
duce these goods. 


5. Public Service. Programs for education, 
public health and national insurance are to go 
forward, and a proper degree of efficiency of 
the public services is to be maintained, with 
special attention to economy in manpower. 

In order to reach these objectives special 
measures are necessary to increase the size of 
the labour force. “Moreover, the present dis- 
tribution of the labour force, by industries and 
by places, is not satisfactory; a wide range of 
industries are under-manned, while others are 
getting too much manpower in relation to the 
raw materials available; in Wales, unemploy- 
ment before the power crisis was 74 per cent, 
while in London and the Midlands it was 1 
per cent.” 

Unemployment in the “development areas” 
results from the lack of factories. ‘The cost 
to the nation in 1947 of this legacy from the 
. past of unbalanced geographical distribution 
of our industry is equivalent to the loss of the 
labour of 120,000 men throughout the year. 
Che Government is taking energetic steps to 
remedy this state of affairs by building new 
factories, and there is every reason to hope 
that unemployment in these areas will be 
appreciably less at the end of 1947 than it is 
now.” 

The prospective labour force of 18,300,000 

men and women at December, 1947, “falls 
substantially short of what is needed to reach 
the national objectives.” The Government 
has rejected the idea of delaying the raising 
of the school-leaving age as a means of giving 
the productive system an additional 160,000 
juveniles. It asks women to help in the 
national effort by entering industry, par- 
ticularly in under-manned industries such as 
textiles; to facilitate this, industries are asked 
to adjust their conditions of work and to 
accept women on a part-time. basis. The 
Government also appeals to older persons to 
postpone retiring; the National Insurance Act 
offers special inducements, and it is urged 
that other pension schemes be amended to 
encourage the postponement of retirement by 
improving the rate of pension. Foreign labour, 
including Poles and displaced persons, will 
also be utilized. 
- “The Government is planning on the basis 
of at least an additional 100,000 workers from 
all these sources by the end of 1947, giving a 
prospective total civil employment of 18, 
400,000.” 


In regard to the important problem of 
establishing a suitable distribution of workers 
the Paper states: “The Government has no 
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direct control over the way in which man- 
power moves; it can seek to influence the 
movement in a number of ways, but the ideal 
distribution of manpower would involve 
changes of such magnitude that it would be 
impossible to bring them about by any means 
short of complete wartime direction. Even 
if direction were used, the transfer of labour 
would be lhmited by lack of accommodation.” 
Table A sets out a distribution of manpower 
for December, 1947, which represents the 
approximate distribution needed to carry’ out 
the Government’s objectives, and which the 
Government considers can be achieved “if the 
nation as a whole sets itself to achieve them.” 


“Balanced national production,” the Paper 
continues, “requires a big increase in the 
labour force of some industries and limitation 
of the expansion of others. The need for more 
miners dominates the whole scene. Our food 
position depends upon more workers in agri- 
culture. The housing program depends upon 
more workers in the building materials indus- 
tries, as well as upon timber. The clothing 
ration depends upon more workers in the 
cotton and woollen industries; the supply of 


. cups and saucers upon more workers in the 


pottery industry. On the other hand, further 
expansion in the number of building workers, 
or in the number of engineering workers, would 
threaten to cause under-employment for lack 
of materials. 


“Now that direction of labour has been 
abandoned, there, is no single measure which 
the Government can adopt to bring about 
these adjustments. The problem of certain 
under-manned industries can be greatly eased 
by the introduction of new machinery and by 
the provision of better amenities for the work- 
ers in them. As much as possible is being 
done on these lines. But these are for the 
most part measures which cannot yield quick 
results.” 


Need for Increased Productivity 


Turning to the question of productivity the 
Paper states: “The size and the distribution 
of the labour force are important, but what 
ultimately counts is the output which the 
nation produces.... In coal and in building, 

. output per man-year is far below pre-war; 
in agriculture, on the other hand, it is appre- 
ciably above pre-war. In manufacturing indus- 
try the evidence is not clear; the experience 
of different industries—and probably of 
different firms in the same industry—varies ~ 
widely. The absence of precise facts on this 
vital question seriously hinders remedial 
action. The, Government therefore proposes 
to invite the representative organizations of 
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industry to co-operate with it in an attempt 
to establish the facts, now that the first stages 
of the reconversion have been completed. 

“Tt is clear, however, that there is room 
for improvement, and that a relatively small 
improvement all round can have a big effect 
upon the total national production. In the 
longer view, increased output per man-year 
is the only way to expand production and the 
standard of living. The way to effect this is 
by the organized combined effort of men, 
management and machines. Our record of 
industrial peace since the end of the war is 
one of which we can be proud. But more is 
called for than the absence of industrial unrest. 
It is necessary to build up the factories into 
productive units of the highest efficiency. This 
is a matter in which the Government is giv- 
ing industry what assistance it can. With this 
direct object, it has allocated large resources 
to industrial equipment and maintenance work 
in 1947 and is ready to make foreign exchange 
available for imports of machinery which in- 
crease efficiency. But the job must mainly 
be one for industry itself. 


“For this purpose also, the Government 
attaches great importance to the introduction 
of ‘systems of payment and other arrange- 
ments which provide the maximum incentive 
to increase output.” 


In conclusion, the Paper declares: “There 
is now no place for industrial arrangements 
which restrict production, prices or employ- 
ment. .Such regulations and traditions grew 
up as a means of protecting those engaged in 
industry from the effects of a shortage of work 
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and of empty order books. But now there is 
no such shortage, nor need there ever be 
under a policy of full employment. There is 
more than enough work for industry to do. 
There is so much to be done, indeed, that the 
Government’s main difficulty is that of ensur- 
ing that what is needed most is done first. 
Against this background there is no justifica- 
tion for action by either side of industry which 
limits production. On the other hand, if the 
entire strength of industry—mining, manu- 
facture, building, agriculture and services—is 
wholeheartedly exerted for the attainment of 
the objectives set out in this Paper, the Goy- 
ernment is confident that our present difficul- 
ties will be overcome and that we shall suc- 
ceed in carrying out the great tasks before 
US aek 


Economic Considerations Affecting the Rela- 
tions between Employers and Workers 


In an earlier White Paper with the above 
title, issued in January, 1947, the Government 
addressed itself particularly to industry and 
workers, and emphasized the need to increase 
the production of goods of all kinds. 

It urged also that costs and prices be kept 
stable, pointing out that if wartime gains in 
wages are to be made permanent there must 
be a gain in productivity. “Employers and 
workers alike must be ready to adopt every 
possible means of increasing production, secure 
in the knowledge that this does not carry with 
it any threat to employment. ... Indeed. 
without high production full employment itself 
is endangered.” 


United States 


Under the terms of the Employment Act 
of 1946 (L.G., Feb., 1946, p. 279) the President 
of the United States is required to transmit to 
Congress annually a report comparing the 
existing levels of employment, production and 
purchasing power with ‘maximum’ 
predicting trends, and outlining a policy. The 
President is to be assisted by a three-man 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

President Truman’s first economic report to 
Congress under the provisions of this Act was 
delivered on January 8, 1947. 

In it the President stated that the peak of 
employment reached in the United States dur- 
ing 1946—58 million civilians, and including 
the military over 60 million persons—sub- 
stantially met the objectives of the Employ- 
ment Act. 

Production also reached a peacetime record 
volume, about 50 per cent above 1939, though 
15 per cent below the wartime high. 


levels, . 


Consumer income after taxes averaged 
$1,026 per capita, compared with an average 
of $497 a year in 1935-39. Even though higher 
prices absorbed a large part of this increase, 
real purchasing power in 1946 substantially 
exceeded the average in the pre-war period, 
and the average family was buying more food, 
clothing and other things than before. How- 
ever consumer purchasing power was less than 
at its wartime peak. 

Business profits were stated to have 
increased during the year, and removal of the 
excess profits tax added further to profits 
after taxes. Business generally was said to be 
receiving “exceptional” profits. 


Trends 


The President set a goal for 1947 of an 
employment level equivalent to the 1946 
level or slightly higher. He said, “It is not 
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yet clear that our basic industries are fully 
adjusted to a 200-million-dollar peacetime 
economy. . .. Perhaps an over-all increase 


of 5 per cent might be a reasonable objective . 


for maximum production.” 


Dealing with purchasing power, he said 
that a high consumer demand was expected 
to continue for items that, had been scarce, 
including housing, automobiles, appliances, 
and many house furnishings. A disturbing 
trend, however, was “the marked decline in 
real purchasing power of great numbers of 
consumers, resulting from the large price 
increases in the second half of last year. 
Maximum production and employment this 
year would yield a substantial increase in the 
available supply of consumer goods and 
services, especially in the area of durable 
goods. This requires higher real purchasing 
power to take the goods off the market. 

“Tf price and wage adjustments are not 
made—and made soon enough—” the Presi- 
dent warned, “there is danger that consumer 
buying will falter,, orders to manufacturers 
will decline, production will drop, and unem- 
ployment will grow... .” 

The average factory worker could buy only 
about as much with $46 in October, 1946, as he 
bought with $35 in April, 1942. Savings had 
also. declined, and there had been a recent 
rapid increase in instalment and credit buying. 

It was hoped that business investment 
would continue at the current level. The 
intense demand of foreign countries for US. 
goods was contributing to the high level of 
employment, running at about 15 billion 
dollars a year, compared with a 4-billion pre- 
war average. Governmental expenditures 
would be reduced in 1947, and the President 
hoped that the budget would be balanced and 
a surplus achieved towards the retirement of 
the national debt. 


Recommendations 


Pointing out that with the removal of con- 
trols prices and wages were now the responsi- 
bility of business, labour, farmers and the pub- 
lic, the President urged business to reduce 
prices wherever possible “in order to bring 
about the necessary increase in consumer pur- 
chasing power to bolster their markets.” Price 
reductions in food, clothing, house furnishings 
and building materials were especially needed. 

Farmers were warned that farm prices were 
likely to fall somewhat but that existing price 
supports afforded protection against a severe 
decline. 

Labour was asked to refrain from demand- 
ing excessive wage increases that would re- 
quire price increases or _ prevent price 
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reductions that were necessary to sell the 
capacity output of the product. “Manage- 
ment in turn should recognize that increased 
productivity permits wage increases in some 
cases as well as price reductions; and that 
wages and salaries need to be raised where 
they have lagged substantially behind the 
increase in living costs in the past few years 
or where they are substandard. 

“But just as there can be no universal or 
uniform rule to govern price reductions, so 
there can be no uniform rule relating to 
wages. Both price adjustments and wage 
adjustments are necessary in the ensuing 
months. Wage adjustments, like price adjust- 
ments, need to be made with a discriminating 
regard for individual situations throughout 
the economy.” 

The need for better labour-management 
relations was emphasized. 

Congress was asked to continue rent con- 
trol, to raise minimum wages under the Fair 
Labour Standards Act, to raise social security 
benefits, and to speed house construction. 

In regard to income tax the President said: 
“Hxpert and lay opinion is in agreement on 
the rule of sound public finance that calls for 
a surplus in Government revenues. over 
expenditures while employment is high and 
the total of income is large. In the present 
economic situation, it is clear that it would 
be unsound fiscal policy to reduce taxes.” 
The President added that preparations should 
be made for equitable tax reductions when 
these became necessary to help maintain pur- 
chasing power and provide incentives to 
business. 


Long-Range Program 


A long-range program designed to strengthen 
the structure of the American economy should 
provide for continuous maximum utilization 
of productive resources and the prevention of 
depressions, the President continued. 

Productive efficiency should be improved 
through the development of workers’ skills, 
and workers’ standards should be protected. 

Free competitive enterprise should be 
encouraged, small business assisted, and the 
anti-trust laws enforced. 

The President said that the Council of 
Economic Advisers would study ways and 
means of improving the development of 
depressed regions, including the question of 
federal grants-in-aid to state and local govern- 
ments. 

Dealing with public works planning as a 
means of maintaining high employment, the 
President expressed the view that in recent 
years there had been “overemphasis upon the 
prospects of stabilizing our whole. economy 
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through the bold use of public works.’ He 
favoured a regularization of public works 
expenditures at all levels of governmental 
activity over a long period of time, but indi- 
cated that “if recessions or depressions should 
unfortunately develop, despite our best efforts 
to avoid them” public works would be 
expanded. 


During the year the United States would 
invest more than $1,000,000,000 in research, 
the President declared, and said that he had 
established by executive order a Presidential 
Research Board to survey federal research and 
development programs. 

Social security, health and welfare programs 
should be considered in relation to the needs 
of the economy as a whole, the President 
declared. 


“Many of these programs have been born of 
a depression psychology. They have proceeded 
from the assumption that our enterprise system 
will necessarily fail to employ given numbers 
cf people from time to time and that these 
other programs must be brought forward to 
prime the pump or fill in the gaps. Here, too, 
we need a re-statement. We should regard 
them rather as an inescapable obligation of an 
enlightened people and we should expand them 
as our resources permit.” 


The President urged Congress to extend cov- 
erage and to increase benefits. Pointing out 
that the present social insurance system was 
financed by employee and employer contri- 
butions, and that these curtailed mass pur- 
chasing power and increased business men’s 
costs, he declared: “From an economic point 
of view, it would be desirable to finance a part 
of the social security system out of the general 
budget.” 


Referring to the need for co-operation in 
international economic relations, he said, “In 
the long run we can sell to other countries only 
if we are willing to buy from them, or to 
invest our funds abroad,” but added. “We 
must not, of course, indulge in indiscriminate 


Conciliation Machinery 


HE March issue of the British Publica- 
tion, Industrial Law Review, contains a 
brief description of the conciliation machinery 
for settling industrial disputes functioning in 
the British coal mining industry. First estab- 
lished in 1943 by agreement between the then 
mine owners and the National Union of Mine- 
workers, the procedure has. been continued 
under nationalization by a formal agreement 
between the Government Coal Board, the 
new employer, and the union, concluded in 
December, 1946. 
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reduction of barriers to imports. Such a 
policy is not contemplated.” 

He pointed out that many countries feared 
economic depression in the United States as a 
threat to themselves, and that many might 
prefer economic insulation and smaller trade 
to a close relation with an unstable United 
States. Fostering of international co-operation 
would depend to a great extent on the US. 
attitude towards reciprocal tariff negotiations 
scheduled for 1947. 


Report of Council of Economic Advisers 


A month before the President delivered his 
report to Congress, the Council of Economic 
Advisers issued its first annual report to the 
President. 

This report predicted that although condi- 
tions existed that might make 1947 a year of 
curtailed production, irregular employment and 
unsatisfactory purchasing power, 

“Thereafter, it would seem the broad basic 
conditions suggest that it will be easy to have 
some years of high production, employment, 
and purchasing power without the display of 
any extraordinary economic statesmanship by 
leaders of industry, labour, farming and fin- 
ance. In those years, however, we should not 
be satisfied with a level of production and con- 
ditions of use which fail to produce favourable 
results for all sections of the country and all 
segments of the population. In those years, 
also, if foresight is not keen and action vigor- 
ous, the stage will be set for serious unemploy- 
ment, underproduction, and want in the years 
that follow. It is our belief, however, that 
enough time is afforded in which wise policy 
and action on the part of labour, of manage- 
ment, of agriculture, and of finance, with a 
very carefully considered complementary role 
by Government, will not only raise the national 
prosperity to new high levels but will main- 
tain those levels with a degree of stability 
which has not characterized the earlier explor- 
atory and speculative decades of our industrial 
life.” 


in British Coal Mines 


Conciliation negotiation is conducted at 
three levels: national, district and the pit, or 
mine, itself. 

At the pit level, disputes between individuals 
or groups of miners and the supervisor are 
discussed by those immediately concerned; in 
the event of failure to effect settlement within 
three days, the supervisor is replaced by the 
manager or his representative. When this 
proves unsuccessful, and it is the wish of those 
concerned to pursue the matter, it is reported 
to an appropriate union official who rules on 
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its importance. If minor, he directs that fur- 
ther discussions with the manager be held; 
if he deems it sufficiently important it is 
referred to a “pit meeting” between union and 
management representatives. Should there be 
failure to resolve the question after 14 days, 
it is then jointly referred to a district con- 
ciliation board which assigns the question to 
a disputes committee. 

Any question which, having been referred 
for settlement to a disputes committee, re- 
mains unsettled after a period of fourteen 
days from the date of such reference, or earlier 
if the disputes committee so decides, is 
referred for decision to an umpire selected 
from a panel by the joint secretaries of the 
district conciliation board. If the umpire is 
satisfied that the question is a pit question he 
proceeds to determine it himself; if he is 
of the opinion that it is not a pit question 
he notifies the district conciliation board 
accordingly and the question thereupon falls 
to be dealt with under the district conciliation 
scheme. Two assessors, one nominated by 
the union and one by the management, are 
present at every hearing before an umpire. 

All settlements reached through pit discus- 
sions, pit meetings, or disputes committees, 
and all decisions given by an umpire, are 


binding upon the union and its members and © 


upon the management. 

Disputes not capable of being settled at the 
pit itself, and questions affecting any district 
as a whole, are dealt with in accordance with 
the district conciliation agreements in force 
for the district concerned. Every district con- 
ciliation agreement must make provision for: 
(a) a district conciliation board consisting of 
representatives of the Coal Board and the 
union acting through district associations who 
are parties to the agreement, (b) the appoint- 
ment of a district referee and reference to such 
referee of questions which the district con- 
ciliation board has been unable to settle, (c) 
making the settlements reached by the district 
conciliation boards and the awards and de- 
cisions of the district referee binding on the 
Board and on the union and its members, and 
(d) the transfer of district questions to the 
national conciliation board in accordance with 
the scheme. 

_ District questions of special importance may 

be transferred from the district machinery and 
dealt with by the national conciliation board 
in the same manner as national questions. 

The jurisdiction of the national board 
extends to questions of a national character 
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raised by the Coal Board and the union or 
either of them; questions relating to the 
interpretation of settlements reached by the 
negotiating committee under the present 
scheme or under the 1943 scheme by the 
negotiating committee constituted thereunder, 


‘or of agreements made between the Mining 


Association of Great Britain and the Mine- 
workers Federation of Great Britain prior to 
the establishment of the national board; dis- 
trict questions transferred to the national 
board under the arrangements described 
above; and questions referred by the Minister 
of Fuel and Power to the national board for 
decision or report. 

The national board has two distinct but 
closely interconnected sections: (1) the 
national reference tribunal, and (2) the joint 
national negotiating committee. 

The national tribunal consists of three per- 
manent members, none of whom are engaged 
in the coal mining industry or (save in the 
case of a member of the House of Lords who 
holds or has held high judicial office) a mem- 
ber of either House of Parliament. They are 
appointed for a period not exceeding five years 
after consultation with the Coal Board and 
the union. 

The negotiating committee consists of the 
members of the Coal Board, representing the 
employers, and not more than fourteen persons 
nominated by the union. 

Questions of a national character, other than 
those within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
national tribunal or those referred by the 
minister to the national board, are discussed 
by the negotiating committee with a view to 
a settlement. If no settlement is reached 
within a period of five weeks, or such longer 
period as may be specially determined, the 
question is referred to the national tribunal, 
sitting with assessors, for final decision. 

The article states that, “this conciliation 
machinery has, on the whole, worked well 
since it came into force in 1948. The number 
of steps in the ladder of negotiation is kept 
at a minimum and this reduces delay in reach- 
ing final decisions; this result is also secured 
by the time limits placed on each step which 
has to be taken. These time limits are par- 
ticularly stringent in the case of pit disputes 
and they are of particular value, too, at this 
level because it is here that a comparatively 
minor dispute can, if not quickly decided, 
cause serious damage.” 


Decisions of National War Labour Board 





ECENTLY the National War Labour 
Board issued decisions in the following 
cases :— 


Hurst Engineering and Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, and Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. 

Ornamental Bronze Company, Limited, and 
International Moulders’ and Foundry Work- 
ers’ Union of North America, Local 28. 

Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, 
Limited, and United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Edmonton, Alta., and 
Dominion Tar and Chemical. Company, 
Limited, and Creosote Workers’ Federal 
Union No. 73, Calgary, Alta. 

William Ward and Sons Limited, London, 
Ont. 

Lord Nelson Hotel Company, Limited, and 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 


national Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America, Local 662. 


The New Brunswick Power Company and 
Amalgamated Association of Street Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
Division 1182. 

Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Edmon- 
ton, Alta., and United Packing House Workers 
of America Local 280. 

Windsor Chapter of the Ontario Electrical 
Contracts Association and Local Union B-773, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Windsor. 

Eastern Car Company, Limited, Trenton 


Steel Workers Limited, and United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 1231. 


Dominion Steel and Foundries, Limited, 
Trenton, N.S., and Local 1231, United Steel 
Workers of America. 


Re: Hurst Engineering and Construction Company, Limited, and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 


and Station Employees 


Reasons for Decision 


The Brotherhood applied to the Regional 
War Labour Board for Manitoba for an order 
directing the Company to increase the wage 
rates of certain of its employees by 10 cents 
an hour. In support of its application, the 
Brotherhood maintained that the said em- 
ployees are engaged in railway work, the 
Company being a contractor engaged by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and accordingly 
the employees should receive the same amount 
of wage increase (10 cents an hour) from the 
same effective date (June 1, 1946) as the 
railway employees received in 1946. 

The Regional Board directed the Company 
to increase wage rates by 5 cents an hour 
with effect from November 1, 1946. The 
Brotherhood now appeals from the Regional 
Board’s decision. 

The Regional Board held that the wage 
rates of the employees concerned should not 
be considered in relation to the wage rates 
of railway employees, but rather in relation 
to the rates generally prevailing in the local- 
ity for substantially the same work. It was 
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also indicated that the Regional Board was 
influenced, to some extent, by a previous 
decision of that Board, dated February 15, 
1945, which affected the Company and the 
Brotherhood. In that decision the Regional 
Board rejected the Brotherhood’s application 
for a 6 cents an hour wage increase. The 
Brotherhood’s application on that occasion 
was based on the fact that the National 
Board had some time previously granted to 
railway employees a wage increase of 6 cents 
an hour (L.G. Aug. 1944, p. 960). In the 
1945 case the Regional Board held that the 
decision of the National Board, cited above, 
did not form an adequate ground for granting 
the increase then requested. 

The February 15, 1945, decision of the 
Regional Board came before the National 
War Labour Board by way of appeal, and 
on May 3, 1945, the National Board dismissed 
the appeal, and in doing so said, amongst 
other things, “We are satisfied that the em- 
ployees concerned in this application are not 
railway employees who are affected by the 
decision of this Board in the railway case 
File N-1300”. 
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The National Board, as presently con- 
stituted, regards the statement, just quoted, 
as meaning nothing more than that the em- 
ployees concerned were not employees of a 
railway and because of that fact did not 
benefit from the decision in case N-1300. We 
cannot bring ourselves to the view that the 
statement has the effect of forever precluding 
the employees from asking for and receiving 
the same wage rates as are paid to railway 
employees doing precisely the same type of 
work. 

The employees are engaged during certain 
seasons of the year in putting ice into railway 
refrigerator cars and at other times, in attend- 
ing the heating apparatus in such cars. They 
also clean stock cars. 

In the Regional Board’s Finding and Direc- 
tion it is indicated that that Board was of 
the opinion that the newly directed rates are 
in line with the rates generally prevailing 
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for substantially similar work in the locality. 
Evidence was submitted to show that other 
employers in the locality, have occupational 
classifications, the job descriptions of which 
are precisely the same as are the job des- 
criptions of the occupational classifications 
involved in this appeal, and we know what 
wage rates are being paid by the other em- 
ployers to employes in those classifications. 
In our view it is proper to measure the 
Brotherhood’s claim according to the stand- 
ards set by the last referred to employers. 

Having regard to all the circumstances of 
this case, we find that the Regional Board 
should have directed an increase of 8 cents 
an hour to all employees of the Company, in 
the bargaining unit represented by the 
Brotherhood. The effective date set by the 
Regional Board is confirmed. 

Finding and Direction accordingly. 

March 6, 1947. 


Re: Ornamental Bronze Company, Limited, and International Moulders’ and 
Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, Local 281 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for British Columbia, dated November 26, 
1946. In that decision the Regional Board 
directed the Company to increase wage rates 
of its hourly rated employees by 15 cents an 
hour with effect from August 5, 1946. It is our 
understanding that the only issue involved in 
this appeal concerns the effective date of the 
Regional Board’s decision. 

On or about November 20, 1945, the Com- 
pany and the Union entered into a collective 
agreement. It was provided that the agree- 
ment should remain in full force and effect for 
a period of-one year and thereafter from year 
to year, unless notices given by either party, 
by registered mail, 30 days prior to the expira- 
tion of the agreement. The occupational classi- 
fications in the Company’s establishment are 
named in paragraph 7 of the agreement, and 
the wage rate that the employer undertook 
to pay is set opposite each occupational classi- 
fication. Paragraph 7 begins with the following 
sentence: 

The following rates of wages should be 
paid to the foundry workers during the term 
of this agreement, subject to amendments 
which may be made by the National or 
Regional War Labour Boards. 

During the summer of 1946, strikes occurred 
in some of the foundries in Vancouver and 
vicinity. An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
missioner was appointed by the Minister of 
Labour for Canada, to enquire into and report 
on the dispute between the foundry operators 


and the workers. The employees concerned in 
this appeal were not involved directly in the 
strike, and the Company was not involved in 
the enquiry. On September 7, 1946, the Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner made his 
report, and amongst other things, he recom- 
mended that the wage rates of the foundry 
workers in the plants named in his Commis- 
sion, be increased by 15 cents an hour. Sub- 
sequently, the Regional War Labour Board 
for British Columbia approved the said wage 
increases with effect from August 5, 1946, which 
is the day when the foundry workers, who 
were previously on strike, returned to work. 

On September 18, 1946, the Union repre- 
senting certain employees of. the Company, 
applied to the Regional Board for the direc- 
tion from which this appeal was taken. In its 
representations to the Regional Board, the 
Company maintained that it had a binding 
collective agreement with its employees, and 
that at least until November 20, 1946, no 
change in wage rates could take place. Not- 
withstanding the position taken by the Com- 
pany, the Regional Board directed the increase 
with effect from August 5, 1946. 

We must first endeavour to ascertain what 
the above-quoted sentence means. Does 
it mean that the Union, a party to the col- 
lective agreement containing that sentence, 
may take steps by way of application to cause 
the Board to change those wage rates which 
that Union had previously agreed to. In other 
words, does the sentence put the agreement in 
the category commonly called “an open-end 
agreement”. On the other hand, does the 
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sentence contemplate that the Board has 
power to adjust wage rates on its own motion 
and without first receiving an application 
therefor from one or other of the parties. 

The Company presented evidence showing 
that the sentence in question was, for the 
first time, and at the suggestion of an officer 
of the Department of Labour for Canada, 
included in the collective agreements made in 
1943, between several foundries in the Van- 
couver area and the respective Unions. The 
Company says that the sentence was included 
in each collective agreement made after 1943, 
but that no discussion took place on or con- 
sideration given to the effect or meaning 
thereof. 

At the time when the 1943 agreement was 
signed, Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 
5963, was in force. Under and by virtue of 
Wartime Wages Control Order, P.C. 5963, the 
National Board was required to issue general 
orders, quarterly, to fix the amount of increase 
or decrease, if any, required to be made in 
cost-of-living bonuses being paid by employers, 
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or the amount of cost-of-living bonus, if any, 
to be paid by employers who were not at the 
time of the general order, paying cost-of- 
living bonuses. Thus it will be seen that the 
Board could, at that time, direct employers to 
adjust the. cost-of-living bonus by general 
orders, and it was not necessary for the Board 
to await receipt of’ any application for the 
purpose. The Board had no such power after 
P.C. 5963 was revoked. 

The latter part of the quoted sentence, 
namely: “subject to amendments which may 
be made by the National or Regional Boards” 
had some meaning and purpose as long as 
P.C. 5963 remained in effect. But we cannot, 
at this time, assign any meaning or effect to 
nor .can we see any purpose in that part of 
the sentence just quoted. 

We allow the appeal in part and fix Novem- 
ber 20, 1946, as the date from which the 
Company must pay the increased rates directed 
by the Regional Board in the decision from 
which the appeal was taken. 


March 1, 1947. 


Re: Dominion Tar and Chemical Company, Limited, and United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, Edmonton, Alta. and Dominion Tar 
and Chemical Company, Limited, and Creosote Workers’ Federal 


Union No. 73, Calgary, Alta. 


Reasons for Decision 


The Creosote Workers’ Federal Union No. 
57, formerly representing the Company’s 
Edmonton plant employees, and Creosote 
Workers’ Federal Union No. 73, representing 
the Company’s Calgary plant employees, 
applied to the Regional War Labour Board 
for Alberta, for directions requiring the Com- 
pany to increase wage rates for all hourly 
rated and piece rated employees at both 
plants by 15 cents an hour. On October 17, 
1946, the Regional Board directed the Com- 
pany to establish a minimum rate of 65 cents 
an hour at both plants, except in respect of the 
rates for casual labour. On November 14, 
1946, the Regional Board issued a further 
directive, ordering the Company to increase 
by 5 cents an hour the wage rates of all those 
employees who had not benefited by the 
October decision. By the November decision 
it was also provided that piece workers should 
recelve an additional 5 cents an hour. Finally, 
on December 20, 1946, the Regional Board 
issued a supplementary Finding and Direction, 
in which it was provided that all wage rates 
established by the October decision, and other- 
wise then in effect, should be increased by 5 
cents an hour. The general effect of all these 
decisions of the Regional Board was to increase 


wage rates in amounts varying from 5 cents an 
hour to 12 cents an hour. 


The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners, now representing the Company’s 
employees at Edmonton, and _ Creosote 
Workers’ Federal Union No. 73, appealed from 
the decisions of the Regional Board, and the 
Company applied for leave to appeal and 
appealed from the said decisions. 


It would appear that the Unions supported 
their applications with material indicating that 
employees in other Regions had had: their 
wages increased by 15 cents an hour, and 
further, that the increase in the cost of living 
made it necessary for them to have their wage 
rates increased beyond the rates established by 
or through the Regional Board decisions 
aforesaid. 

The Company, on the other hand, submitted 
that the directed wage increases are consider- 
ably higher than those prevailing in the 
districts in question and in other competitive 
and more comparable industries employing 
generally similar classes of labour. The Com- 
pany also complained that the Regional 
Board’s decision had the effect of disturbing 
previously existing differentials, in some cases 
the differentials were entirely eliminated, and 
in others, drastically reduced. 
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We find very little in the Unions’ briefs 
and arguments to assist us in deciding this 
appeal. On the other hand, the Company 
provided us with considerable material show- 
ing, amongst other things, a complete history 
of the wage adjustments made in the two 
plants since August 1939. We were also 
furnished statements of earnings of the several 
employees in the plants, the average hourly 
earnings of hourly rated and piece rated 
employees and the overall average hourly earn- 
ings. This information was most helpful to us 
when considering the appeal. 

We have come to the conclusion that it 
would be improper to disturb the differentials 
heretofore existing between the wage rates for 
the several occupational classifications. Further, 
we can find no justification for the elimination 
of, or decrease in, the spreads in the ranges 
of rates for certain occupational classifications 
such as the Regional Board directed. 

According to our records the last general 
increase in wage rates for the employees con- 
cerned, was made following a decision of the 
Regional Board made on February 28, 1944. 


Re: 


Reasons for Decision 


In February 1941, the Company made an 
arrangement with its employees to pay, in 
addition to the regular wage rates, the amount 
of income tax levied against each employee. 
The amount paid as and for each employee’s 
income tax, was shown in the books of the 
Company as part of that employee’s annual 
earnings. The Company has continued the 
practice without interruption and as the in- 
come tax rates were adjusted from year to 
year, so were the employee's annual earnings 
adjusted. 

In June 1946, the Company applied to the 
Regional Board for the approval of certain 
wage rates. It was while the Regional Board 
was developing the case that it discovered that 
the employer was paying its employees’ 
income tax. On November 22, 1946, the 
Regional Board approved the Company’s 
application, in part only, and with effect from 
January 1, 1946. That Board also certified to 
the Minister of National Revenue for dis- 
allowance as abnormal expenses, the sum total 
of the amounts paid for its employees’ income 
tax levies for the years 1942 to 1945, inclusive. 

The Company now appeals from the 
Regional Board’s decision and, in particular, 
from that part of the decision which concerns 
the certificate for disallowance. 

The Company contends that because it 
had in effect during the basic period, Novem- 
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That decision was made under Wartime Wages 
Control Order, P.C. 5963. On that occasion 
the Regional Board found the wage rates to be 
low in relation to prevailing rates then in 
effect. Presumably, the 1944 adjustment fully 
rectified the inequities then existing. At any 
rate, it is evident that a reasonably sound and 
equitable wage schedule was established. 
However, since that time changes have taken 
place in wage levels in other ade se in 
Calgary and Edmonton. 


After taking all relevant factors into con- 
sideration, we have reached the conclusion that 
it would be proper to direct an increase of 5 
cents an hour in the wage rates of all hourly 
rated and piece rated employees at the Com- 
pany’s Calgary and Edmonton plants. We 
consider that the adjusted rates would be just 
and reasonable and-should be paid from 
October 17, 1946. 

The appeal is dismissed and the cross-appeal 
is allowed in part. There will be a Finding 
and Direction accordingly. 

March 4, 1947. 


William Ward & Sons Limited, London, Ont. 


ber 15, 1941, the practice of paying its 
employees’ income taxes, it had the right to 
continue to do so regardless of the adjust- 
ments in the rates of income tax made from 
year to year. Moreover, it was stated on 
behalf of the Company, that there was a 
contractual obligation to continue the prac- 
tice. 

The payment of each employee’s income 
tax by the employer, was a “benefit having 
a pecuniary value conferred on an employee 
by an employer in respect of the services of ~ 
the employee”. See definition of “Wages”, 
13 (1) (0) Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943. Such payment must, therefore, be 
regarded as part of the employee’s wages. At 
the basic period that employee’s wage rate 
comprised not only his hourly or: piece work 
rate, but also an amount determined by 
dividing his annual income tax levy by the 
number of hours worked during the year. 
Apart from the payment of the cost-of-living - 
bonus, the employer could not change an 
employee’s wage rate unless and until he had 
obtained authority from the appropriate War 
Labour Board. It is clear to us that the Com- 
pany did change its employees’ wage rates 
from year to year as the rates of income tax 
were adjusted. This, the Company did with- 
out the Board’s approval. 

We are obliged to hold that the Company 
acted contrary to the provisions of Section 18 
of Wartime Wages Control Order, 1943, P.C. 
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9384, and to the corresponding Sections of 
the Orders which preceded P.C. 9384. Except 
as to the amount certified for disallowance we 
confirm the Regional Board’s action taken 
under Section 39 of the Order. The Regional 


Board should review the calculations made « 


when it arrived at the amount it certified for 
disallowance. Under P.C. 9384, the employer 
is entitled to such credits as may be ascer- 
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tained by applying the rate of the 1941 income 
tax to the earnings of the employees during 
the years 1942 to 1945, inclusive. It may be 
that the Regional Board took such credits into 
account. The record on this point is not 
clear. We request the Regional Board to 
review its calculations as aforementioned, but 
in all other respects the appeal is dismissed. 


March 8, 1947. 


Re: Lord Nelson Hotel Company, Limited, and Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International 


League of America, Local 662 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Nova Scotia for an order 
directing the Company to increase by 10 
cents an hour the wage rates of the Com- 
pany’s employees in the bargaining unit repre- 
sented by the Union. The Regional Board 
dismissed the application and upon application 
for leave to appeal, denied such leave. The 
matter, therefore, comes before us as an appli- 
cation for leave to appeal, and if leave is 
granted, to consider by way of appeal the 
issues involved in the case. 


In support of its application the Union con- 
tended that the operations of the Lord Nel- 
son Hotel are, in all respects, comparable to 
those of the Nova Scotian Hotel, also located 
in the City of Halifax. Having taken that 
position the Union quite logically argued 
that +the wage rates of the Lord Nelson 
employees should be adjusted to the extent 
that the wage rates had been adjusted in 
1946 for employees of the Nova Scotian 
Hotel. The employees of the Nova Scotian 
received a wage increase of 10 cents an hour 
or its equivalent as a result of a decision of 
this Board, dated August 26, 1946. Counsel 
for the Company contended before the 
Regional Board and before us, that the opera- 
tions of the two hotels are not comparable 
and he gave several reasons in support thereof. 
The Regional Board held in favour of the 
Company on the point in question. The evi- 
dence and argument produced on behalf of the 
Union is not, in our opinion, sufficient to cause 
us to reverse the Regional Board’s decision 
on the point. . 

The Company pleaded that it was financially 
unable to pay any increased wage rates. It 
seems to us that the plea was amply supported 
by the evidence. 

The parties were before this Board early in 
1946. On that occasion the Union had 


appealed from a decision of the Nova Scotia 
Regional Board, in which decision that Board 
denied the Union’s application for wage 
increases on the ground that the Company 
lacked ability to pay the increased rates then 
requested. 

In this Board’s decision (L.G. March, 1946, 
p. 297) the following paragraph appears: 

The Regional Board’s grounds as above 
stated, are technically correct. We agree 
that the evidence shows that the employer is 
financially unable to pay all of the increases 
requested. In our view, however, the evi- 
dence on the point does not go as far as say- 
ing that no increases could be assumed. 


On that occasion the National Board re- 
quested the parties to negotiate to the end 
that at least some of the inequalities in wage 
rates might be remedied. The parties nego- 
tiated and, in due course, presented the Board 
with a new wage schedule. The Board there- 
upon approved that schedule. Incidentally, 
the Company’s wage bill was increased by 
$500.00 a month as a result of the Board’s 
previous decision. The National Board recog- 
nized that the increases in wage rates agreed 
to by the Company, at that time, were as 
much as the Company could afford to assume. 


The Company filed with us a statement of 
operations for the year 1946. While it is 
pleasing to note that the volume of business 
of the Company has been maintained reason- 
ably well, it is abundantly clear that it has not 
improved and the general financial position 
of the Company is such as to make it impos- 
sible for the Company to assume any addition 
to its wage bill. 

The application for leave to appeal was 
allowed in order that we might consider the 
issues involved. Having considered those 
issues, we are obliged to dismiss the appeal. 
Finding and Direction accordingly. 


March 17, 1947. 
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Re: The New Brunswick Power Company and Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Division 1182 | 


Reasons for Decision 


The Union applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for New Brunswick for an order 
directing the employer: 

(1) To increase by 15¢ an hour the wage 
rates of the employees in the bargaining 
unit represented by the Union; 

(2) To pay time and one-half for work per- 
ormed on all statutory holidays and 
Sundays, and overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half after eight hours per day; 

(3) To reduce the period within which a 
driver would receive the maximum rate 
for that classification; 

(4) To reduce the differential between 
drivers’ starting rate and that of the full 
rate to 5c an hour; 

(5) To pay relief men fifteen minutes extra 
time each day for checking in at night; 

(6) To pay two weeks vacation with pay 
after one year’s service. 


The Regional Board directed the Company 
to increase the wage rates by 4c an hour, 
effective on November 25, 1946, and to pay 
relief men fifteen minutes extra time each day 
for checking in at night. The remainder of 
the application was dismissed. 

From that decision the Union, with leave 
of the Regional Board, appealed to this Board. 

The Union contended that the wage rates 
directed by the Regional Board were not just 


and reasonable, having regard to the prevail- 
ing rates for the same or similar occupational 


classifications in comparable street transporta- 


tion establishments. 

The Company’s main plea is one of financial 
inability to pay any higher wage rates than 
they are now paying. 

The Regional Board found that the Union 
had succeeded in showing that the wage rates 
paid by the Company are low. On the other 
hand the employer satisfied the Board that 
it had “a very limited ability to pay increased 
rates and to grant the other concessions 
requested in the application”. 

In our opinion the Regional Board adopted 
the only course open to it in the circum- 
stances. The evidence shows that the wage 
rates presently being paid by the Company 
are low. No doubt the Regional Board would 
have ordered greater increases had it not 
been for the overall financial position of the 
Company. We find that the Company is 
unable, financially, to pay any higher wage 
rates than those directed by the Regional . 
Board. 

The appeal is dismissed. Finding and Direc- 


tion accordingly. 
March 18, 1947. 


Re: Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Edmonton, Alta., and United Packing 
House Workers of America, Local 280 


Reasons for Decision 


This is an appeal by the Company from a 
decision of the Regional War Labour Board 
for Alberta, dated November 28, 1946. In 
and by that decision the Company was directed 
to pay certain female employees, previously 
engaged in jobs mentioned in that decision, 
ninety per cent of the wage rates paid or 
payable to male employees engaged on the 
same jobs. 

The occupational classifications in which the 
said female employees were engaged are: 
Brander; Sewer; Trimmer; Trimmer and 
Packer; Packer; Casing Grader; Crimper and 
Stuffer; and those occupational classifications 
are in the Export Department, Casing Depart- 
ment and Canning Department of the Com- 
pany’s Edmonton establishment. 

In the Regional Board’s decision the follow- 
ing statements appear: 


And having been furnished with informa- 
tion to the effect that, 

(1) in the export, casing and canning depart- 
ments of the plant of the said Company 
at Edmonton, AJberta, the unit of pro- 
duction is a gang composed of more than 
one occupational classification, and 

(2) that the female employees ‘hereinafter 
mentioned, in the occupational classifica- 


tions hereinafter mentioned, and during 
the periods hereinafter mentioned, » per- 
formed work usually done by male em- 
ployees and obtained equal production 
with male employees without any increase 
in the per unit labour cost above that 
attained by males, and 

(3) that the cost of the proportion of gang 
production not contributed by said female 
employees was less than 10 per cent of 
the total cost of the unit of gang produc- 
tion in each of the said departments; 


Apparently the Regional Board accepted as 
facts, the “information” above quoted, because 
it proceeded to make the direction now under 
appeal. 

On appeal, Counsel for the Company argued 
that the Regional Board’s decision is in conflict 
with previous decisions of the National Board, 
and in particular, with that decision and the 
principles laid down in the case of Burns & Co. 
Limited and United Packing House Workers 
of America, Local 233 (L.G., Aug., 1945, p. 
1114). 


In the Burns decision reference was made to 
a report issued by Professor J. C. Cameron 
of Queen’s University, concerning the four 
Edmonton Packing Plants. In the Cameron 


-report the following paragraph appears: 
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Careful studies conducted at Burns’ and 
Swift’s prove that, on the average, when a 
woman is placed on a job which is ordinarily 
regarded as a man’s job, her capacity is 
approximately eighty per cent of that of a 
male employee. 

Incidentally, the Cameron report had been 
made pursuant to a request for same made by 
this Board in 1943, when the Board was called 
upon to consider appeals by Packing House 
Kmployees Federal Union No. 78, representing 
employees of the appellant Company and 
others in Edmonton (L.G., Dec., 1943, p. 1642). 
The Cameron recommendations as to female 
rates were approved by the National Board in 
its 1943 decision. 

The National Board did not follow the 
Cameron recommendation when it decided the 
1945 Burns case. The following quoted para- 
graph, which appeared in that decision, lends 
support-to our view on this point. Incidentally 
that paragraph formed part of the Board’s 
Finding and Direction in that case. The para- 
graph is as follows: 

As women demonstrate their ability to 
increase their output in jobs where they 
replace men the Company is authorized to 

‘ increase their pay above their starting rates 

up to the limit directed for each male classi- 
fication in the plant by the order of this 
Board of November 24, 1943 in case file A-2. 
The principle on which progression should be 
based is that a woman’s actual rate of pay 
shall be that proportion of the male rate 
which her output bears to the normal male 
output provided that such female rates do not 
increase the per unit labour cost above that 
attained by males. 


Thus we find the National Board clarifying 


and indeed enlarging upon a principle which: 


it had previously adopted in the Welland 
Chemical Works case (L.G. April, 1944, p. 
470). 

Counsel for the Company contended that 
none of the female employees in question com- 
pletely replaced men—i.e., they did not per- 
form all the operations set forth in the job 
descriptions for male employees, having regard 
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to the necessity in a packing plant, of trans- 
ferring employees from one job to another. It 
was also stated that the jobs were recon- 
structed to suit the capacities of female 
workers. 

We are satisfied that the Regional Board 
took the Company’s last mentioned contention 
into account when it arrived at its decision. 
This, it seems, is borne out by the finding set 
forth in the Regional Board’s decision. The 
Regional Board found (a) that the female 
employees had performed work usually done 
by males; (b) that they had obtained equal 
production with male employees, without any 
increase in the per unit labour cost; and (c) 
that the cost of the proportion of gang pro- 
duction not contributed by female employees, 
was less than ten per cent of the total cost of 
the unit. It is reasonable to assume that the 
Regional Board would have ordered payment 
of the male rates in full if it had been shown 
that the female employees had performed all 
of the operations required of the gang, the 
production results being what they were. 

At the hearing representatives of the Com- 
pany were asked if there was any difference 
between the per unit labour cost of a gang 
composed wholly of men on the one hand, and 
of a gang composed of female employees and 
male employees on the other hand. We were 
told by those representatives that a lower 
unit cost prevailed when the latter group was 
used. This evidence definitely confirms the 
findings of the Regional Board. 

It is our view that the Regional Board 
rendered a sound and reasonable decision and 
it should not be disturbed. 

It must be clearly understood that this deci- 
sion is not to be construed as affecting, in any 
way, the wage rates for female employees per- 
forming operations or duties normally assigned 
to such workers. 

The appeal is dismissed. Finding and Dir- 
ection accordingly. March 19, 1947. 


Re: Windsor Chapter of the Ontario Electrical Contractors Association and 
Local Union B-773, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 


Windsor 


Reasons for Decision 


On October 17, 1946, the Association and 
Brotherhood applied to the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario, for a direction 
requiring the employers, members of the Asso- 
ciation, to increase by 6 cents an hour, the 


‘ wage rates of the members of Local B-773, 


engaged by those employers. Nothing was 
said in the application as to the effective date 
for the wage increases. 

On December 6, 1946, the Regional Board 
advised the Association and the Brotherhood, 
that the Regional Board had approved the 
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joint application, but it was not until January 
4, 1947, that the Regional Board’s Finding and 
Direction was issued. In that Finding and 
Direction the Board directed that the increased 
rates should be paid from November 7, 1946. 


The Association applied to us for leave to 
appeal and, if leave is granted, to review by 
way of appeal the Regional Board’s decision 
to fix November 7, as the effective date. 

The application made in this case was not 
on the form provided by the Regional Board 
for such purpose. If such form had been used 
a particular question therein would have 
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brought to the attention of the parties, the 
matter now at issue and the Regional Board 
would have known what the wishes of the 
parties were. As it was, the Regional Board 
was obliged to decide the question without 
any assistance from the parties. In any event 
the fixing of the effective date for any decision 
is in the discretion of the Regional Board. 
This Board does not interfere with the exer- 
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cise of the discretion by a Regional Board, 
unless 1t is clearly shown that the Regional 
Board erred in principle or in an appreciation 
of the facts of the case. 

There is nothing in the material submitted 
to show any such error. In the circumstances 
we must confirm the Regional Board’s decision 
and dismiss the appeal. 

March 25, 1947. 


Re: Eastern Car Company, Limited, Trenton Steel Works Limited, and 
United Steel Workers of America, Local 1231 


Reasons for Decision 


Pursuant to applications by the Union, the 
Regional War Labour Board for Nova Scotia 
directed the Companies to increase the wage 
rates of their employees at Trenton, Nova 
Scotia. The increases for hourly rated 
employees ranged from 18c. to 18c. an hour. 
Increases equivalent to those directed for 
hourly rated employees, were also ordered for 
weekly, monthly and  ptece work rated 
employees. The Companies were directed to 
pay part of the increase, namely 13c. an hour 
or equivalent, from November 20, 1946, and 
the balance commencing with the pay period 
which began next after November 26, 16. 
The Regional Board dismissed those parts of 
the Union’s applications dealing with statutory 
holidays and vacations with pay. 

The Companies, in due course, applied to us 
for leave to appeal and to appeal from the 
Regional Board’s decisions. The Union, by 
way of cross-appeal, asked us to vary the 
Regional Board’s decisions by directing that 
part of the wage increase, namely 10c. an hour 
or equivalent, be effective from April 1, 1946, 
and 3c. from October 3, 1946. 


The Union supported its applications before 
the Regional Board with evidence showing 
that the primary steel industry, and more 
particularly Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion at Sydney, Nova Scotia, had been directed 
to adjust wage rates to the same extent as 
that requested in the applications. Moreover, 
it was stated that the basis of the Regional 
Board’s decisions (majority decisions) was 
entirely that of achieving parity of wage rates 
for the employees concerned, with the wage 
rates for the employees of the Sydney Steel 
Plant. Indeed, it was indicated to us that 
no other consideration was entertained by the 
Regional Board. 

The Eastern Car Company manufactures 
railroad cars and steel hopper cars. The 
Trenton Steel operates an axle shop, machine 
shop and press forge. The principal products 
of Trenton Steel are marine forgings used in 
the shipbuilding industry, and axles used on 
freight and passenger railroad ears. 


It is clear to us that the Appellant Com- 
panies are not in, what is commonly called, 
the primary steel industry. They are fabricat- 
ing concerns and, to some extent, assemblers. 
In our opinion the Union’s case would fail 
if it were based solely on the ground that cer- 
tain wage increases had been granted in 1946 
to employees in the primary steel industry. 

There are other establishments in Canada 
engaged in the manufacture of the same kind 
of goods and parts as those manufactured by 
the Appellants. The direct competitors of 
Eastern Car are located at or near Hamilton 
and Montreal. Trenton Steel’s competitors 
are located chiefly in Montreal. While it is 
true that the competitors are far removed from 
the locality in which the Appellant Companies 
are operating, it is equally true that they all 
compete in or for the same market. In these 
circumstances it is only just that we should 
in some measure take into account the condi- 
tions which exist in other comparable plants, 
in arriving at a decision in this appeal. In 
other words, our decision should not have the 
effect of maintaining the Appellants in a 
preferred position over their respective com- 
petitors in the matter of their labour costs, 
nor should it place the Appellants at a disad- 
vantage. 

Counsel for the Companies contended that 
his clients suffer certain disadvantages in oper- 
ating in the open market. It was claimed that 
transportation costs fall more heavily upon 
the Companies than upon their competitors. 
Certain evidence, designed to support such 
claim, was presented to us. The evidence 
was to the effect that 5 per cent to 8 per cent 
of Eastern Car’s material cost per car is made 
up of freight charges. There was no evidence 
to show what costs for freight charges were 
assumed by competitive Companies. Hence 
we are unable to estimate, in dollars, the 
alleged disadvantage. On the other hand, 
Counsel for the Union referred to certain 
advantages which he claimed the Com- 
panies enjoyed because of their locations, and 
he asserted that these advantages effectually 
offset the adverse positions, if any, of the 
Appellants in respect to transportation costs. 
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Counsel for the Union made reference to the 
arrangements which the Companies had made 
with municipal authorities for certain assess- 
ment and tax concessions. There was no 
evidence as to the value of those concessions 
beyond what it found in the report of a 
certain Royal Commission. Even if we had 
definite evidence on this point we would not 
be in a position to recognize the advantage, if 
any, since we are not aware of the real 
property tax obligations of the competitors. 

Much emphasis was placed by Counsel upon 
the arguments referred to in the last above 
paragraph. Accordingly we felt disposed to 
refer to them in this decision. We must 
assume that the argument was advanced on 
behalf of the Companies to support the claim 
that the wage rates of the employees of the 
Appellants should be less than those of the 
workers in comparable establishments. Less 
at least to the extent that the excess freight 
bills would be offset by lower wage bills. 
Such is a novel argument in a case under 
Wartime Wages Control Order 1943. In any 
event, without commenting on the relevancy 
of such arguments, we find that the evidence 
falls short of providing us with any basis or 
formula upon which we might develop any 
sound conclusions. 

The bulk of the labour costs in the plants in 
question are paid to employees engaged on 


piece work. The Regional Board directed the © 


Companies to adjust their piece work rates 
to the extent necessary to reflect the increase 
in wages directed for hourly rated workers. 
The Companies claim that recent wage adjust- 
ments made by their competitors did not 
affect piece work rates. We checked the adjust- 
ments made in the cases of the two com- 
petitors mentioned during argument. In one 
case piece work rates were adjusted on the 
basis directed by the Regional Board in this 
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case. In the other case there was no adjust- 
ment made in piece work rates. According 
to the information we have concerning the 
latter case, there was no justification for a 
change in those rates. 

In this case we find that the piece work 
rates and time rates should be adjusted to 
provide reasonable rates in relation to those 
paid by the Companies’ competitors. The 
time rates should be increased by 10c. an hour 
on all hourly rates up to and including 80c. 
an hour, and by 8c. an hour on all rates over 
80c. an hour. The increase for weekly and 
monthly rated employees should be equivalent 
to the adjustments now ordered for hourly 
rated employees. 

We have checked the piece work rates in 
effect in the plants in question and we have 
compared the earnings resulting therefrom 
with those earnings of employees similarly 
engaged in other establishments. It is difficult 
to determine exactly the differentials presently 
existing between the piece work rates of the 
Companies and those of certain of their com- 
petitors. It is possible to detect differentials 
in the earnings of the employees in the several 
establishments. After considering all the 
information we have been able to obtain, we 
have reached the conclusion that the piece 
work rates in the Appellants’ establishments 
should be increased by eight per cent. 

The Companies and the Union objected to 
the effective date of the Findings and Direc- 
tions of the Regional Board. The effective 
date, November 20, 1946, is the date of receipt 
of the applications by the Regional. Board. 
The Regional Board followed a well estab- 
lished practice in fixing the said effective date, 
and we approve of same. 

The appeal is allowed in part, the cross- 
appeal is dismissed. Finding and Direction 
accordingly. March 27, 1947. 


Re: Dominion Steel and Foundries, Limited, Trenton, N.S., and Local 1231, 
United Steel Workers of America 


Reasons for Decision 


In this case the Regional War Labour Board 
for Nova Scotia, by its decision dated January 
8, 1947, directed the Company to institute 
and pay a general wage increase of 13 cents 
an hour or its equivalent, and, in addition, 
wage increases in amounts varying from 4c 
to 5c an hour. The Company was ordered to 
pay the 138 cents increase from November 20, 
1946, and the other increases from the com- 
mencement of the pay period which began 
next after November 26, 1946. The Board 
dismissed that part of the Union’s application 
concerning statutory holidays and vacations 
with pay. With leave of the Regional Board, 
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the Company appeals from that decision. 

The facts in this case are substantially 
similar to those in the case concerning Eastern 
Car Company Limited, Trenton Steel Works 
Limited and Local 1231. 


We have come to the conclusion that the 
appeal herein should be allowed to the same 
extent as we allowed the appeal of the 
employers in the Eastern Car et al case, and 
for the same reasons as those expressed in our 
Reasons for Decision dated March 27, 1946, 
in the Eastern Car et al case. 

There will be a Finding and Direction 
accordingly. 

March 28, 1947. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


apes Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations and with pro- 
ceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003, the Government has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over employer-employee 
relations which are normally exclusively within 
the provincial field to the extent considered 
necessary to cover adequately employers and 
employees in industries “essential to the 
efficient prosecution of the war”, but without 
attempting to include other industry which has 
not a direct bearing on war production. In 
so far as these latter industries are concerned, 
each province can make its own decisions as 
to whether or not they shall be brought under 
the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of Boards 
of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for three days during the 
month of March. During the month the Board 
received twenty-five applications, held seven 
hearings, issued six certificates designating 
bargaining representatives and gave decisions 
in six appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Six applications for certification of bargain- 
ing representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below: 

1. Yellowknife District Miners’ Union, Local 
802, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers and certain of its officers for 
employees employed by the Grant Yellowknife 
Gold Mines Inmited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 
Excluded from the bargaining unit were the 
superintendent, geologists, accountant, assistant 


accountant, time-keeper, stenographer, pur- 
chasing agent-warehouseman, storekeeper com- 
missary clerk, engineers, assayer, assayer- 


transmission line, ordinary surveyor, resident 


engineer-transmission line, architect-engineer, 
construction foreman, master mechanic, chief 
electrician, grade foreman, engineer-transmis- 
sion line, clerk (stenographer) and watchman.* 


2. Con Sub-local, Yellowknife Miners’ Union, 
Local 802, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers and certain of its officers 
for daily-rated employees of the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Inmited, employed at its Con property, 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. The chief bull cook, first 
cook, shop foreman, head sampler, chief power 
house operator, supervisor cook, watchman, 
spare shift boss (mill), and spare carpenter 
foreman were excluded from the bargaining 
unit.* 


3. United Grain Elevator Workers’ Union, 
Local 601, United Retal, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employees of America, and 
certain of its officers for employees of the 
Elevator Department of the Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Vancouver, B.C. The superintendent, 
sales manager, accountants, clerks, steno- 
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graphers, foremen, assistant foreman, engineers 
(firemen) were excluded from the bargaining 
unit.* 

4. United Grain Elevator Workers’ Union, 
Local 601, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employees of America and certain of its 
officers for the employees employed by United 
Grain Growers’ Terminals Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Excluded from the bargaining unit were 
the elevator superintendent, foreman, office 
staff and engincers in the boiler room.* 

5. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and certain of its officers for 
employees of the National Harbours Board 
(Terminal Railway Department, Port of 
Montreal) Montreal, P.Q. in the classifications 
of locomotive fireman, helper, hostler, and 
hostler’s helper. 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
Division 265, and certain of its officers for 
bus operators in the employ of the Quebec 
Central Transportation Company, Sherbrooke, 
EG. 


Applications for Certification Received During 
the Month of March, 1947 


(1) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by the Canadian National 
Steamships, Quebec, P.Q. 

(2) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 


-hatchmen employed by the Canadian Pacific 


Steamships, Quebec, P.Q. 

(3) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by the Cunard White 
Star Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 

(4) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by Manchester Liners 
Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 

(5) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employéd by Ocean Dominion 
Steamship Corporation, Quebec, P.Q. 

(6) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by County Line Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

(7) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by Canadian Import 
Company, Quebec, P.Q. 


*Following an investigation of the application. 


(8) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by Robert Redford Co., 
Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 


(9) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by Paquet & Sons 
Limited, Levis, Quebec. 

(10) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
& Paper Mills Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 


(11) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by William G. McCauley, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

(12), Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Nos. 1 
and 2 on behalf of longshoremen including 
hatchmen employed by Albert G. Baker Ltd., 
Quebec, P.Q. 

(138) Edmonton Construction Engineers 
Federal Union 216 on behalf of certain 
employees of the Sterling Colleries Co., Ltd., 
Edmonton and Sterco, Alta. 


(14) Canadian Association of Railwaymen 
Local No. 82 on behalf of baggagemen, brake- 
men, yardmen and yard foremen employed by 
the Ontario Northland Transportation Com- 
mission, North Bay, Ontario. 

(15) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of the clerical staff at North Sydney, 
NS. of the Newfoundland Railway, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


(16) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc. on behalf of the 
engineers on S.S. “Princess Helene” of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., Montreal, P.Q. 

(17) Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of the clerical 
employees at Edmonton, Alta., of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Airlines Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

(18) Brotherhood of Railroad Traanmen on 
behalf of brakemen, baggagemen, yard fore- 
men, yardmen and bus operators employed by 
Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, North Bay, Ontario. 

(19) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of yard masters, yard foremen and 
yardmen employed by the National Harbours 
Board, Port of Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. 

(20) Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 
behalf of yard foremen and yardmen employed 
by the National Harbours Board, Port of 
Montreal, Montreal, P.Q. 

(21) Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees on behalf of trackmen in the 
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Maintenance of Way Department of the 
Midland Railway Co. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

(22) International Umnon of Operating 
Engineers Local 882 on behalf of stationary 
engineers employed in the Boiler Plant of 
Pacific Elevators Inmited, Vancouver, B.C. 

(23) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees on behalf of clerks, etc. in the 
General Accountant’s Office of the Canadian 
Pacific Ralway Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 

(24) National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada Inc. on behalf of engineers 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
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in its British Columbia Lake and River 


Service. 

(25) Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ 
Department, American Federation of Labour 
on behalf of blacksmiths, boilermakers, carmen, 
electricians, machinists, moulders, sheet metal 
workers, plumbers and steamfitters employed 
in the Locomotive and Car Departments of 
the railways represented by the Railway 
Association of Canada, Montreal, P.Q. 


Decisions by Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) in Appeal Cases 


Reasons for Judgment in six cases dealt with 
by the Board are given below: 


Between: The Tuckett Molweed Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario 
Appellant (Respondent) and Tobacco Workers International Union, 
Local 269, Respondent (Petitioner) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board certifying bargaining 
representatives selected by the union to act 
for a unit composed of the employees of the 
company, save and except assistant foremen, 
those above the rank of assistant foremen, 
office staff, advertising staff, sales staff, hospital 
staff, powerhouse employees and armed watch- 
men in the bonded warehouse. The grounds 
for appeal are: 

1. That the Ontario Board should have dis- 
missed the petition or ordered a vote because 

(a) the union did not have the support of 

a majority of employees; and 

(b) bargaining representatives were not 

properly elected by the union. 


2. That the following classes of employees 
should not be included in the bargaining unit, 
namely: probationary employees, part-time 
employees, supervisors, instructors, examiners 
and laboratory staff. 

The Referee appointed by the Ontario Board 
reported to that Board that he had satisfied 
himself from a check of the company payroll 
records and the records of the respondent union 
that 302 employees out of 543 employees in the 
bargaining unit were members of the union. 
The Ontario Board accepted this finding as 
warranting certification without a vote. This 
Board sees no reason for rejecting this finding 
nor ordering a vote in the circumstances. 


Bargaining representatives were selected by 
the union. After consideration of the evidence 
concerning the election of bargaining repre- 
sentatives by the respondent union, the Board 
is of opinion that the bargaining representa- 
tives were elected by acclamation at the meet- 
ing of the union on the 2lst of October and 
that this election complied with the provisions 
of the Regulations relative to the selection of 
bargaining representatives by a trade union. 

With respect to the claims for the exclusion 
from the bargaining unit of certain classes of 
employees, the Board’s decision is as follows: 

Probationary Employees — Employees are 
taken on in this establishment on probation 
for a three-month period, at the end of which 
time the employees considered suitable for 
continued employment are classified as per- — 
manent employees. Probationary employees 
are employed upon the same type of work and 
under conditions similar to those applicable to 
permanent employees. It has not been the 
practice of this Board to exclude probationary 
or temporary employees from a bargaining 
unit composed of permanent employees doing 
the same class of work, merely on the basis of 
this difference in status. In the present in- 
stance the Board is of opu%ion that propation- 
ary employees should be included in the bar- 
gaining unit. 

Part-time Employees—These employees are 
regularly employed by the company on a daily 
basis, doing the same type of work as other 
employees in the bargaining unit. They are 
part-time employees in that they do not work 
the same hours per day or per week as full- 
time employees. The Board is of opinion that 
they have been properly included in the bar- 
gaining unit. 
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Supervisors—The status of these employees 
is the equivalent of assistant foremen who 
have been excluded from the bargaining unit. 
Consequently, supervisors should. in the 
opinion of the Board be likewise excluded 
from the bargaining unit. 


Instructors and Examiners—The Board is 
not satisfied, from an examination of the 
duties ascribed to these employees, that their 
supervisory duties or responsibilities in rela- 
tion to other employees warrant their 
exclusion from the bargaining unit. No 
confidential duties are involved. 


Laboratory Staff—The staff consists of one 
person who might be described as a “tech- 
nician”. The duties involved are neither 
confidential nor supervisory, and in the 
opinion of the Board the position is properly 
included in the bargaining unit. 

The final objection taken by the appellant 
to the decision of the Ontario Board is that 
one member of the Board, Mr. Harvey, who 
participated in the Board’s decision, had 
actively participated’ in the organization of 
the employees in the bargaining unit in 
respect to which certification was granted. 
Mr. Harvey addressed a number of meetings 
of employees in the organizing period but 
the respondent union advises this Board 
that Mr. Harvey addressed such meetings 
in the capacity of a guest speaker only and 
was not associated with the union in any 
way as agent, organizer or member. 

The Ontario Board is composed of a 
Chairman and equal numbers of members 
representative of employees and employers. 
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The Regulations do not prohibit participation 
by a member of the Board in a decision 
on a matter in which he has an interest either 
direct or indirect. In the opinion of this 
Board, 1t is a matter to be resolved by a 
Board member as to whether in the circum- 
stances of a particular case he will withdraw 
from participation in the decision of the 
Board thereon. 

In the present case this Board has based 
its decision on the evidence which was fur- 
nished to the Ontario Board by the Referee 
or by additional information furnished to this 
Board on appeal. 

Leave to appeal is granted. The decision 
of. the Ontario Board is varied by excluding 
supervisors from the bargaining unit, and 
to this extent the appeal is allowed; otherwise 
the appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown 
Vice-Chairman 


for the majority of the Board. 


We dissent in regard to the retention of 
instructors in the bargaining unit determined 
by the Ontario Board: 


(Sgd.) E. R. Compiin 
(Sgd.) H. Taytor 


L. A. Forsytu, Esq., K.C., W. H. Buppen, 
Esq., B. DaNsERnAU, Esq. for the Appellant 
(Respondent). 


J. Purp, Esq., A. E. Hemoine, Esq., J. 
CLELAND, Esq. for the Respondent (Petitioner) 
Dated at Ottawa, April 2, 1947. 


Between: The Borden Company Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, Appellant 
(Respondent) and United Dairy and Bakery Workers Union, Local 


422, Respondent (Petitioner) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board certifying bargaining 
representatives selected by the respondent 
union for a bargaining unit composed of milk- 
route salesmen who have been referred to in 
the argument before this Board as the outside 
workers. The appellant submits that the unit 
is inappropriate and that the appropriate unit 
in this instance would be the plant unit com- 
posed of both the inside and outside employees 
of the company at the Hamilton plant. The 
appellant contends that the unit which is 
appropriate is primarily all the employees of 


an employer and only in special circumstances 
such as those mentioned in section 5, subsec- 
tion 4, of the Regulations should a smaller 
unit be held to be appropriate. In the present 
case, the sales force is not a craft group. 

Prima facie a plant unit is an appropriate 
unit and, where it is sought to subdivide the 
plant unit for collective bargaining purposes, 
the onus is, in the opinion of the Board, on 
the petitioner to satisfy the Board that the 
smaller unit warrants separate recognition for 
collective bargaining purposes. 

Factors which warrant consideration in such 
instance include an examination of the mutu- 
ality of interest among groups of employees, 
taking into account the differences in the 
nature of the work or in working conditions 
and duties of the employees, as well as trade 
union practice in the industry, and the efficient 
operation of the establishment. 
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However desirable it is to establish a col- 
lective bargaining pattern, it is not advisable 
to establish rigid formulae which will have the 
effect of fashioning a collective bargaining 
strait-jacket. 

In the milk industry, recognition has been 
accorded variously to units composed of both 
inside and outside workers and to separate 
units of outside workers or inside workers. 
There are differences in the nature of work 
and interests of the outside workers and inside 
workers which, in the opinion of the Ontario 
Board, warranted separate recognition of the 
unit for collective bargaining purposes. The 
Board is not prepared to disturb this decision. 
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Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal is 
dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown 
Vice-Chairman 
for the majority of the Board. 
We dissent: 
(Sgd.) E. R. Compiin 
(Sgd.) H. Taytor, 
T. D. Dreamers, Esq., H. E. Warner, Esq., 
for the Appellant (Respondent). 
D. B. Arcurr, Esq., for the Respondent (Peti- 
tioner). 
Dated at Ottawa, April 1, 1947. 


Between: Canadian Bank Note Company Limited, Ottawa, Appellant 
(Respondent) and Ottawa Bank Note Maintenance Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 237, Respondent (Petitioner) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board to amend or vary 
the decision of that Board by excluding from 
the bargaining unit three groups of employ- 
ees, namely, guards, watchmen and _ truck 
drivers. 


The appellant company makes bank notes, 
postage stamps, and other things of value of 
like nature which entail a close check of paper 
handled by employees and of all persons com- 
ing in and out of the establishment. The 
guards are responsible for checking the persons 
coming in and out of company premises and 
have a right to search all employees coming 
out of the premises. The watchmen act as 
security guards on the premises after normal 
working hours and on holidays and, in respect 
of employees employed on overtime work, have 
the same duties and authority as the guards 
who are employed in regular working hours. 

In addition to the four regular watchmen 
employed as such on a full-time basis, one 
daytime employee is given quarters at one of 
the company’s plants and acts as a night guard. 
There are also six part-time watchmen who 
are regularly employed by the company in 
other employment but rotate on guard duty 
on weekends. Some of the watchmen are sworn 
in as special constables—others are not; but 
no significance attaches to the appointment of 
the special constables in so far as duties in 
the employer’s establishment are concerned. 


Having regard for the nature of the com- 
pany’s business which entails special security 
provisions in relation to both premises and 
employees and the nature of the duties 
assigned, the Board is of opinion that it is 
not appropriate to include the regular full- 
time guards and watchmen in the same bar- 
gaining unit with other employees. The ex- 
clusion extends only to full-time guards and 
watchmen. 


The company states that the chauffeurs on 
delivery trucks and company cars also act as 
security guards in connection with the valuable 
goods entrusted to their care for delivery. 
Some of these men have been sworn in as 
special constables. These employees have, 
however, no special duties or authority in rela- 
tion to other employees in the bargaining unit 
and their security duties are incidental only 
to their duties as drivers. Therefore no good 
reason has been shown for their exclusion from 
the bargaining unit. 

Leave to appeal is granted. The certificate 
granted by the Ontario Board will be varied 
by the exclusion from the bargaining unit of 
regular guards and watchmen and to this ex- 
tent the appeal is allowed; otherwise the 
appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown 
Vice-Chairman 
for the majority of the Board. 
T. D. Detamerg, Esa.,l for the 
D. M. Coorican, Ese., § 


A. E. Hemming, Esq., l 
J. A. Leors, Esa. if 


Appellant 
(Respondent) 


for the Respondent 
(Petitioner). 


Dated at Ottawa, April 1, 1947. 


ae 


Between: 


Sullivan Consolidated Mines, 
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Limited, Montreal, Appellant 


(Respondent) and International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 654, Respondent (Applicant) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives selected 
by the respondent union for a bargaining unit 
consisting of the employees of the appellant 
company with exceptions mentioned in the 
certificate. 

The grounds of appeal are, firstly, that the 
respondent union has not the support of the 
majority of employees in the bargaining unit 
and, secondly, that in any event the Quebec 
Board should have ordered a vote by secret 
ballot of the employees in the bargaining unit. 

In support of its appeal the company pre- 
sented as evidence replies received by it from 
employees to a questionnaire which it had 
submitted to them shortly after the application 
for certification was made. In this question- 
naire the employee was asked whether he 
wished to select the respondent union as his 
bargaining representative. The company 
stated that no pressure was used by it upon 
the employees in connection with the comple- 
tion of the questionnaire. Nevertheless the 
procedure was in no way the equivalent of a 


secret ballot. Evidence of this nature obtained 
in this way cannot be regarded as satisfactory 
or conclusive as evidence of the wishes of the 
employees. The Board is not prepared to give 
any weight to the same. 

The officer of the Quebec Board who under- 
took the investigation of the application in 
this case reported to that Board that out of an 
eligible list of 176 employees 110 had signed 
authorization cards in favour of the union, 
which constituted union memberships within 
the meaning of section five, subsection two, of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. In 
the circumstances, this Board might have been 
disposed to order a vote; however, it was 
within the discretion of the Quebec Board to 
certify without a vote and this Board is not 
prepared to say the Quebec Board was wrong 
in so doing. 

~The appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. BROWN 
Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 
PauL Rancer, Esq., K.C., for the Appellant 
(Respondent). 
R. A. LaCuance, Esq., for the Respondent 
(Applicant). 
Dated at Ottawa, April 1, 1947. 


Between: Canada China Clay and Silica Limited, Kasil, Que., Appellant 
(Respondent) and Canadian Chemical Division, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local 13,148, Respondent (Applicant) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Compiin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives selected 
by the respondent union for a plant unit com- 
posed of the employees of the appellant com- 
pany excluding office workers and foremen. 

The grounds of appeal are, firstly, that the 
employees are not employed upon or in con- 
nection with a work, undertaking or business 
to which the provisions of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations apply and, secondly, 
that bargaining representatives were not 
selected by a majority of the employees in 
the bargaining unit and that a vote of the 
employees in the unit should have been 
directed by the Quebec Board before granting 
certification. 


With respect to the first ground of appeal, 
the issue depends upon whether the com- 
pany’s operations, upon which or in connec- 
tion with which the employees are employed, 
falls within Item “1” of Schedule “A” to the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations: that 
is: “A work or undertaking engaged in mining 
or smelting operations”. 

The undertaking in question is an open pit 
operation by which quartzite is obtained. 
Blasting and a limited amount of hard rock 
drilling is undertaken in the course of the 
operations. The material thus obtained is 
then conveyed to the company mill two miles 
away where it is processed, including crushing 
and washing. 

The appellant contends that this is a quar- 
rying operation rather than a mining opera- 
tion. The working is registered as a mine 
under the provincial Mines Act. 

The Board is advised that for the purposes 
of the Wartime Wages Control Order, this 
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operation of the company was held by the 
National War Labour Board to be a mining 
operation and, for this reason, it fell within 
the jurisdiction of the National War Labour 
Board rather than the Quebec Regional War 
Labour Board to deal with applications in- 
volving wage changes for its employees. 


While it is true the Board is not bound 
to follow the interpretation placed on this 
operation, either for the purposes of the pro- 
vincial Mines Act or for the purposes of the 
Wartime Wages Control Order, nevertheless, 
in view of the admitted difficulties of finding 
a dividing line between quarrying and mining 
operations and in the absence of anything in 
the wording of the Item in the Schedule to 
confine the term to metal mining or coal 
mining or underground workings, the Board 
is of opinion that the operation is a mining 
operation for the purposes of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. The Regula- 
tions are consequently applicable to employees 
employed upon or in connection with the said 
operation and the employer. 


The appellant further contends that the 
undertaking is not a mining operation since a 
majority of the employees are engaged in 
crushing and milling rather than in the open 
pit operations and cites the Canadian Inger- 
soll-Rand case, D.LS., 7-569, in support 
thereof. 
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The Board is of opinion that the whole 
operation is an indivisible one and that the 
employees in the unit are employed upon or 
in connection with a work, undertaking or 
business engaged in mining. 

With respect to the further grounds of 
appeal, the Quebec Board accepted the report 
of its investigating officer to the effect that 
a substantial majority of employees in the 
bargaining unit are members of the respond- 
ent union and that the bargaining repre- 
sentatives certified were duly appointed by 
the respondent union. No additional evidence 
was placed before this Board in connection 
with this finding. It was within the discretion 
of the Quebec Board to certify, in the cir- 
cumstances, without ordering a vote and this 
Board is not prepared to disturb the decision 
of that Board on this point. 

For the above reasons, the appeal is dis- 
missed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 
G. Monette, Esq., K.C. 
M. J. S. Bennett, Esq. 
for the Appellant (Respondent). 


L. McCormack, Esq. 
G. H. Botsvert, Esq. 
for the Respondent (Applicant). 


Dated at Ottawa, April 1, 1947. 


Between: David Spencer Limited, Courtenay, B.C., Appellant (Respondent) 
and Retail Clerks’ Union, Local 1539, Respondent (Applicant) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Minister 
of Labour for British Columbia certifying 
bargaining representatives selected by the 
respondent union for a bargaining unit con- 
sisting of the employees of the appellant 
company in its store at Courtenay, BC., 
apart from certain specified exclusions. 

The appellant states that the application for 
certification was made shortly after the com- 
pany had purchased the store, that the com- 
pany at the time of certification was engaged 
upon plans for the enlargement of the store’s 
operations and that in the process of re- 
organization there has been an almost com- 
plete change in staff personnel in the establish- 
ment since the time the application for 
certification was made. 

The appellant therefore submits that certi- 
fication proceedings were premature in the 
circumstances and that the Minister should 


have deferred final disposition of the applica- 
tion for certification pending the time when 
the store re-organization is completed and 
at that time a vote should be ordered. 

The Minister considered that the circum- 


. stances in this case did not warrant a post- 


ponement of the disposition of the application. 
His decision was made following the report 
of the investigating officer that the majority 
of employees in the unit were members of 
the respondent union at the time of the 
investigation, and certification was granted 
accordingly. 

No grounds have been shown to warrant 
this Board in disturbing the decision of the 
Minister. 

Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal 
is dismissed. 

(Sgd.) A. H. Brown 
Vice-Chairman 
for the Board. 


R. O. Campney, Esq., K.C., for the Appel- 
lant (Respondent). 

A. EK. Hemmrine, Esq., for the Respondent — 
(Applicant). 


Dated at Ottawa, April 1, 1947. 
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Reasons for Judgment in Other Appeal Cases 


Reasons for Judgment in eight cases dealt 
with by the Board at its February sittings and 


Between: 


summarized in the March issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE are given below: 


Wonder Bakeries Limited, Ideal Bakery, (Greenwood Depot), 


Toronto, Appellant and Bakery Wagon Drivers and Warehousemen’s 


Union, Local 847, Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 

Reasons for Judgment 


By leave of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, this is an appeal by the company from 
a decision of that Board certifying bargaining 
representatives for a unit of all salesmen and 
spare salesmen at the Greenwood Avenue 
Depot of the company in the City of Toronto. 
The company contends that the bargaining 
unit should have included the salesmen at 
all seven depots of the company in the Toronto 
district and at Oshawa and Lake Simcoe. 

There are forty-odd salesmen at the Green- 
wood Depot and some 200 at all depots. The 
Ontario Board, after careful consideration of 
the local situation has established the bargain- 


ing unit as comprising the employees at the 
Greenwood Avenue depot. This Board is not 
prepared. to hold that the Ontario Board erred 
in its decision. 


The appeal is therefore dismissed. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman, 
for the Board. 
S. T. Garsipz, Esq., 
T. Dutton, Esq., 
G. B. Haaan, Esq, 


for the Appellant. 


A. F. MacArtuoer, Esq. 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 4, 1947. 


Between: International Association of Machinists, Applicant, and British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application by the union for 
certification of bargaining representatives for 
the employees in the Stores Department of 
the company at Dorval Airport. The Com- 
pany has more than 400 employees at the 
same airport and contends that the proposed 
bargaining unit is inappropriate, since the 
work of all employees is interrelated. The 
employees that the company claims should 
form part of the appropriate unit are em- 
ployed in the Engineering Branch, sheet metal 
shop, radio shop, aircraft maintenance shop, 
machine shop and unit shop, electrical shop, 
instrument shop, propellor shop, engine build- 
up shop, Liberator and Anson training, 
hydraulic pump and pump overhaul, security 
officers division, motor transport division, and 
in miscellaneous other divisions and occupa- 
tions. 


The Board finds that the proposed bargain- 
ing unit is appropriate, with the exception of 
the inclusion of the chargehand, who has 
apparently in this case the duties of a fore- 
man. Of the 62 employees affected, a sub- 
stantial majority are members in good stand- 
ing of the union. The bargaining representa- 
tives appointed by the union will be certified. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman, 

for the Board. 
A. J. Smitu, Esq., 
D. 8. Lyons, Esq., 


for the Applicant. 
L. W. Brocxineton, Esq., K.C., 
L. 8S. McDovaatu, Esq., 


H. Cuampers, Esq., 
I. M. Rurnp, Esq., 


for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 4, 1947. 
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Ottawa Truss Company of Canada Appellant (Respondent) and 


Lawrence Marentette, Harry S. Montgomery and Edward A. Wil- 


liams Appellants 


(Interveners) and National Surgical Appliance 


Workers’ Union, Local No. 1 Respondent (Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Pieard, 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are applications by the company and 
three employees for leave to appeal and 
appeal from a decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board certifying bargaining repre- 
sentatives selected by the union for the forty- 
one employees of the company in the desig- 
nated bargaining unit. At the hearing of the 
application the union produced membership 
cards purported to be signed by twenty-eight 
employees and the company produced resigna- 
tions from the union purported to be signed 
by many of the same persons. The Ontario 
Board appointed a referee, who interviewed the 
employees and reported that certain of the 
employees signed the form of resignation with- 
out reading it and subsequently engaged in 
union activities. A majority of the members 
of the Ontario Board accepted the report and 
found that the union had the support of a 


Between: 


majority of the employees in the bargaining 
unit. Two members of the Ontario Board 
dissented on the ground that “sufficient doubt 
has been cast upon the findings of the referee 
to warrant the taking of a representation vote 
among the employees affected.” 

While this Board might under the same cir- 
cumstances have been inclined to direct a 
vote, it is not prepared to say the Ontario 
Board erred in its decision. 

The applications for leave to appeal are 
granted but the appeals are dismissed. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor 
Chairman 
for the Board. 

J. J. Connoity, Esq., for the Appellant 
(Respondent). 

A. W. BeamMent, Esq., K.C. G. A. Avtr, 
Esq., for the Appellants (Interveners). 


N.S. Down, Esq., for the Respondent (Peti- 
tioner). 


Dated at Ottawa, March 4, 1947. 


Mackenzie, White & Dunsmuir, Limited, Appellant and Van- 


couver Auto Workers Lodge 1857, Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


By leave of the British Columbia Board, 
this is an appeal by the employer from a 
decision of that Board certifying bargaining 
representatives of the union in a bargaining 
unit of employees at 635 Burrard Street, Van- 
couver, comprising the machine shop, radiator 
shop, automotive and radio parts clerks, ship- 
pers and receivers, and truck drivers. 

The company contends that the proper bar- 
gaining unit should cover not only the 
employees in Vancouver including office em- 
ployees, but also employees in its branches 
outside Vancouver, and its outside salesmen; 
and also that there has been a change in the 
personnel of the employees—some fourteen 


former employees having left and twenty-two 
new employees having been hired subsequent 
to the application. 


The union point out that outside salesmen 
are employed on the commission. 

The British Columbia Board was aware of 
the change in the personnel of the employees. 


This Board is not prepared to find the British 


Columbia Board erred. in its decision. 
The appeal is dismissed. 
(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor 


Chairman 
for the Board. 


W.S. Owen, Esq. K.C., for the Appellant. 


J. McMiuian, Esq., D. S. Lyons, Esq., for 
the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 4, 1947. 
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Between P. Burns & Company, Limited, Canada Coal Limited, Conger Lehigh 
Coal Company, Limited, Cosgrove & Company, Limited, Dibble Coal 
Company, Limited, Dominion Coal & Wood, Limited, The Elias Rogers 
Company, Limited, Empire Hanna Coal Company, Limited, The Milnes 
Coal Company, Limited, Standard Fuels, Limited, Toronto Fuels, 
Limited, The F. P. Weaver Coal Company, Limited (Appellants) and 
Coal and Ice Drivers & Helper’s Local Union No. 352 (Respondent). 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are twelve applications by the above- 
named companies for leave to appeal 
decisions of the Ontario Board which included 
in the bargaining units certain employees 
described as “independent owner-drivers”’. 
The majority of the members of the Ontario 
Board found that “the independent owner- 
driver who owns and operates his own truck 
and is engaged wholly or in part in the 
hauling of coal for one of the respondent 
companies, is, during the period of his service 
with the Company, an employee of the 
Company, within the meaning of the Regu- 
lations”. Three members of the Ontario 
Board dissented from this judgment, holding 
that independent owner-drivers were not 
employees within the meaning of the Regula- 
tions, and that they should be excluded from 
the bargaining units. The Ontario Board 
granted certification in eleven applications 
and directed a vote in one application. 

The test to determine the _ difference 
between an employee and an independent 


Between: 


contractor is the degree of control exercised 
by the employer. In applying this test to 
the independent truck-owners, many of whom 
haul for the appellants for relatively short 
periods of time and haul other commodities 
during the remainder of the year, the Board 
is of opinion that they are not employees of 
the appellants. 

Leave to appeal is granted and the appeals 
will be allowed and the eleven certifications 
varied so as to exclude the independent 
owner-drivers from the bargaining units. The 
direction for a vote in the remaining applica- 
tion will contain the same exclusion. 


(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman, 
for the Board. 
RV “TICKS, red. 
D. M. Sprincer, Esq., 
G. H. Forster, Esq.., 
for the Appellants. 
A. F. MacArtuur, Esq., 
J. Murray, Esq,., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 4, 1947. 


United Steelworkers of America, CIO, Local 3462 Appellant 


(Applicant), and Syndicat national des employes de l’Aluminium 


d’Arvida Respondent 


(Intervener), 


and Aluminum Company of 


Canada Limited, Arvida, Que., Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 

Reasons for Judgment 


By leave of the Quebec Wartime Labour 
Relations Board, this is an appeal of the 
United Steelworkers of America, Local 3462, 
against a decision of that Board dismissing 
its application for certification of bargaining 
representatives of the employees of the 
Company. 

The application for certification was signed 
and mailed to the Board on September 30, 
1946, but was not received by the Board until 
after twelve months of the term of the agree- 
ment had expired. In the meantime, a new 
collective agreement between the employer 
and le Syndicat national des employes de 
Aluminium d’Arvida had taken effect, as of 
October 1, 1946. 


As the new agreement took effect before 
the application for certification was received, 
the application was filed too late. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd). G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman, 
for the Board. 
Guy M. Drsaurnizrs, Esq,, 
J. T. THompson, Esq., 
R. J. LAMourevx, Esq., 
for the Appellant (Applicant). 
P. Cusson, Esq, 
J. MarcHAnp, Esq., 
for the Respondent (Intervener). 


P. H. Sxetrton, Esq,., 
EK. H. Essrts, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, March 4, 1947. 
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Respondent. 
The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 


Reasons for Judgment 


By leave of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board, this is an appeal by the union from 
a decision of the Ontario Board directing a 
vote of employees in the Dawn, Point Alma, 
Zone and Dover Fields operations of the 
company. The appellant union had made 
application for certification affecting only the 
employees of the Dawn Field. 

The union contends that the bargaining 
unit is inappropriate since the fields lie apart, 
-but the company replies that all the employees 
are engaged in the production of gas, which 
' the company requires to carry out the terms 
of its franchise. 


This Board is satisfied that the degree of 
movement of personnel between the various 
fields, all of whom are engaged in similar 
work, arising out of the interlocking flow of 
gas from these fields constitutes a situation 
which in this case makes the smaller unit 
inappropriate. Consequently, the appeal is 
dismissed. 

(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 
Chairman, 
for the Board. 
H. G. Ruopss, Esq., 


for the Appellant. 


J. A. McNevin, Esq., K.C., 
E. C. STEx xe, Esq., 


for the Respondent. 
Dated at Ottawa, March 5, 1947. 


Between: The Borden Company Limited, Toronto, Appellant (Respondent), 
and Borden Company Employees Aidnoomeent Appellant (Intervener), 
and Milk Drivers and Dairy Employees’ Union, Local 647, Respondent 


(Petitioner). 

The Board consisted of the Chairman and 
Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Picard. 

Reasons for Judgment 
The employer, The Borden Company 


Limited, Toronto, and the Borden Company 
Employees Association’ apply for leave to 
appeal and appeal from the certificate of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1946, determining a unit of employees 
of the Company appropriate for collective 
bargaining and certifying bargaining repre- 
sentatives on behalf of the employees of the 
Company within such unit. 

The appeals are taken on the ground that 
the bargaining unit is confined to milk route 
salesmen and supervisors at four Toronto 
plants of the company and should have in- 
cluded all employees of those plants employed 
in the processing and delivery of dairy and 
ice cream products. It is also contended that 
the Union has not the support of a majority 


of the employees in the unit which the 
appellants considered appropriate. 


The Ontario Board confined the unit to 
milk route salesmen and supervisors. This 
Board is not satisfied that the Ontario Board 
erred in its decision in this case. 


Leave to appeal is granted but the appeals 
are dismissed. 
(Sgd.) G. B. O’Connor, 


Chairman, 
for the Board. 
T. D. DELAMesre, Esq., 


for the Appellant (Respondent). 


G. 8. Couttsr, Esq., 
for the Appellant aan 


A. F. MacArtuur, Esq,., 
D. J. Bucuanan, Esq., 


for the Respondent (Petitioner). 
Dated at Ottawa, March 5, 1947. 
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Conciliation Proceedings under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 

provide conciliation machinery to attempt. 
settlement of disputes where negotiations for 
an agreement following certification of bar- 
galning representatives, or negotiations for the 
renewal of an existing agreement, have been 
unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to: the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Pro- 
vincial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 
confer with the parties and endeavours to 
effect an agreement. If the Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement of 
the matters in dispute and reports that in his 
views an agreement might be facilitated by 
the appointment of a Board of Conciliation, 
a Board is then established by the Minister 
of Labour. The duty of such a Board is to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 


I 
Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During March, 1947, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the following 
cases :— 


Acadian Lines, Halifax, N.S., and Lodge. 234, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Biltmore Hats Ltd., Guelph, Ont., and 
Local 82, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union (AFL-TLC). 
L. Fine, Conciliation Officer. (See Section II). 

Broulan Porcupine Mines Ltd., Pamour, 
Ont., and Local 241, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Buffalo Ankerite Gold Mines Ltd., South 
Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. (See Section III.) 

Canada Cycle and Motor Co. Ltd., Weston, 
Ont., and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CIO-CCL). J. Hutcheon, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Furnace Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL). Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. (See 
Section III.) 


City Dray Co., Winnipeg, Man., and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers (CCL). H.S. John- 
stone, Conciliation Officer. ‘ 

Coniaurum Mines Ltd., Schumacher, Ont., 
and Local 241, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. ° 

Continental Can Co. of Canada Ltd., Plant 
90, Toronto, Ont., and Local 2514, United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). H. Perkins, 
Conciliation Officer. (See Section III.) 

Delnite Mines Ltd., Timmins, Ont., and 
Local 241, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (See Section 
LUE.) 

Famous Players Canadian Corporation Ltd., 
and British Columbia Projectionists’ Society 
(Local 348, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators) (AFL-TLC). R. G. Clements, 
Conciliation Officer. (See Sections IIT and IV.) 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd., 
Timmins, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. (See Section ITI.) 

Macassa Mines Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
and Local 240, International Union of Mine, 


Mill and Smelter Wiorkers (CIO-CCL). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (See 
Section ITI.) 

McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd., Schu- 


macher, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. (See Section III.) 

Melntyre and Taylor Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and International Molders and Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North American (AFL- 
TLC). Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 

Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 4, United Telephone Workers of 
Canada (CCL). H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Paymaster Consolidated Mines Ltd., South 
Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Picardy Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Local 1, 
Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union (CCL). T. J. 
Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Preston East Dome Mines Ltd., South 
Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
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(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. (See Section IIT.) 

Strong-Scott Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Local 3761, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL). T. J. Williams, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (AFL-TLC). F. J. Ainsborough, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Union Gas Co. of Canada Ltd.; Chatham, 
Ont., and Locals 1, 2 and 3, National Union of 
Natural Gas Workers (CCL). Wm. Dunn, 
Conciliation Officer. (See Section III.) 

Upper Canada Mines Ltd., Dobie, Ont., 
and Local 240, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (See Section 
at) 

Wagner Tours Ltd., Halifax, N.S., and Lodge 
350, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 


II 


Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation Officers 
or Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessfull completion of negotiations with the 
signing of an agreement or the withdrawal of 
the request for intervention. 

Biltmore Hats Ltd., Guelph, Ont., and Local 
82, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union (AFL-TLC). 
L. Fine, Conciliation Officer. (See Section I.) 

Drumheller Coal Operators’ Association, 
Drumheller, Alta., and Local 1, National Union 
of Firebosses (CCL). H.S. Johnstone, Con- 
ciliation Officer. 

Great West Saddlery Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Winnipeg Leather Workers’ Union 
(Local 43, International Fur and Leather 
Workers’ Union) (CIO-CCL). T. J. Williams, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Welton-Malmgren Mfg., Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Metal Trades Unit No. 1, One Big 
Union. T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 

Wheat City Dairy, Brandon, Man., and 
Local 1, Canadian Bakery Workers’ Union 
(CCL). T. J. Williams, Conciliation Officer. 


I 
Boards Established 


During the month, Boards of Conciliation 
were established as follows: 

Buffalo Ankerite Gold Mines Ltd., South 
Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
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Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. (See Section I.) 

Canadian Furnace Ltd., Port Colborne, Ont., 
and United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL). Wm. Dunn, Conciliation Officer. (See 
Section I.) 

Canadian Industries Ltd., Nobel, Ont., and 
Local 13031, District 50, Canadian Chemical 
Division, United Mine Workers of America 
(AFL-CCL). Geo. Fenwick, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Chromium Mining and Smelting Corpora- 
tion Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Local 
2451, United Steelworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL). Geo. Fenwick, Conciliation Officer. 

Continental Can Co. of Canada Ltd., Plant 
90, Toronto, Ont., and Local 2514, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). H. 
Perkins, Conciliation Officer. (See Section I.) 

Delnite Mines Ltd., Timmins, Ont., and 
Local 241, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). F. J. Ains- 
borough, Conciliation Officer. (See Section I.) 

Famous Players Canadian Corporation Ltd., 
and British Columbia Projectionists’ Society 
(Local 348, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators) (AFL-TLC). R. G. Clements, 
Conciliation Officer. (See Sections I and IV.) 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd., 
Timmins, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. (See Section I.) 

Macassa Mines Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
and Local 240, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (See Sec- 
tion I.) 

MelIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd., Schumacher, 
Ont., and Local 241, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). 


F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (See 
Section I.) 
Preston East Dome Mines Ltd., South 


Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
(CIO-CCL). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. (See Section I.) 

Systems Equipment Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 191, International Typographical 
Union (TLC-AFL); Local 160, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders (TLC-AFL) ; and 
Local 87, International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union (TLC-AFL). T. J. Willams, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Union Gas Co. of Canada Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont., and Locals 1, 2 and 3, National Union of 
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Natural Gas Workers (CCL). Wm. Dunn, 
Conciliation Officer. (See Section I.) 

Upper Canada Mines Ltd., Dobie, Ont., and 
Local 240, International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). F. J. 
Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. (See Section 
I.) 

IV 


Boards Fully Constituted 


Aluminum Goods Ltd. The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Aluminum Goods Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Local 2858, United Siewert as i: 
America (CIO-CCL) was fully constituted on 
March 11, 1947, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Samuel Factor, Toronto, as 
Chairman of the Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
Brooke Bell, K.C., and E. B. Jolliffe, K.C., 
both of Toronto, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Breithaupt Leather Co. Ltd. (Penetang 
Division). The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Breithaupt Leather Co. Ltd. (Penetang Divi- 
sion), Penetanguishene, Ont., and National 
Union of Shoe and Leather Workers (CCL) 
was fully constituted on March 25, 1947, with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge J. A. 
McGibbon, Lindsay, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamilton, and R. Rejefski, 
Kitchener, were apaoacd on the reeommenda- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 


Canada Glue Co. Ltd. The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canada Glue Co. Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., and Local 397, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft and Apricultural 
Implement Workers of America. (CIO-CCL) 
was fully constituted on March 21, 1947, with 
the appointment of J. Douglas McNish, KG: 
Toronto, as Chairman of the Board, in fa 
absence of a recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board. A. W. Burt, 1G 
and Elroy Robson, both of Toronto, were 


appointed on the recommendation of the * 


employer and employees respectively. 


Canadian Vickers Ltd. The Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., and Local 271, International Beatharond 
of Boilermakers, iseayi Shipbuilders, Welders, 
and Helpers of America (AFL- a 63 we Local 
144, United Association of Journeymen, 
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Plumbers and Steamfitters of United States 
and Canada (AFL-TLC); Local 568, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL-TLC); and Local 116, Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Association (AFL-TLC) 
was fully constituted on March 5, 1947, with 
the appointment of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Alfred Savard, Quebec, as chairman of 
the Board, on the recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. D. A. 
Paterson and Claude Jodoin, both of Montreal, 
were appointed on the recommendation of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Chestnut Canoe Co. Ltd. The Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Chestnut Canoe Co. Ltd., 
Fredericton, N.B.,and Canoe Factory Workers’ 
Union was fully constituted on March 20, 1947, 
with the appointment of Arthur McF. 
Limerick, Fredericton, as Chairman of the 
Board, on the recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board. R.R. Reid, Gage- 
town, and Rev. Austin Macpherson, Frederic- 
ton, were appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer and employees respectively. 

Famous Players Canadian Corporation Ltd. 
The Board of Conciliation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Famous Players 
Canadian Corporation Ltd., and_ British 
Columbia Projectionists’ Sosiety (Local 348, 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine 
Operators) (AFL-TLC) was fully constituted 
on March 11, 1947, with the appointment of 
Dean Frederick M. Clement, Vancouver, as 
Chairman of the Board, in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. R. Rowe Holland, and Birt 
Showler, M.B.E., both of Vancouver, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 


employer and employees respectively. (See 
Sections I and III.) 
National Light and Power Co. The Board 


of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the National Light and Power 
Co., Moose Jaw, Sask., and Local 1, Canadian 
Electrical Workers’ Union (CCL) was fully 
constituted on March 15, 1947, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge G. W: 
McPhee, Moose Jaw, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
M. A. MacPherson, K.C., Regina, and N. 
Riches, Moose Jaw, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

Northland Coal and Ice Co. Ltd. The Board 


of Conciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Northland Coal and Ice 
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Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Truck Drivers’ 
Unit, One Big Union, was fully constituted 
on March 6, 1947, with the appointment of 
R. B. Graham, K.C., Winnipeg, as Chairman of 
the Board, on the recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. T. W. 
Laidlaw, K.C., and J. Blumberg, both of 
Winnipeg, were appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Stovel Co. Ltd. The Board of Conciliation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Stovel Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Local 
59, Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union 
(AFL-PLC) was fully constituted on March 
-18, 1947, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge W. J. Lindal, Winnipeg, as Chairman 
of the Board, on the recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. T. W. 
Laidlaw, K.C., and A. Murphy, both of 
Winnipeg, were appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 
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Vancouver Barge Transportation Co. The 
Board of Conciliation established to deal with 
a dispute between the Vancouver Barge Trans- 
portation Co., Vancouver, B.C., and Local 501, 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (CIO-CCL) was fully constituted 
on March 18, 1947, with the appointment of 
J. Edwin Eades, Vancouver, as Chairman of 
the Board, on the recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board. Hugh Gordon and 
Wm. White, both of Vancouver, were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Board Reports Received 


During the month Board Reports were 
received in the following cases: 


Gelling Engineering Ltd., Welland, Ont., and 
Local 523, United Electrical Radio and 
Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 

Insulation Products Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 265, International Chemical Workers’ 
Union (AFL-TLC.) 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Gelling Engineering Ltd., Welland, 
Ont., and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 


of America (CIO-CCL) 


On March 29, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, Chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, M. A. Seymour, K.C., St. 
Catharines, and Dr. H. G. Forster, Welland, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Hon. HumpHrey MItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to investigate this dispute now submits 
its report. 


The Board met the parties in Welland on 
January 18. Messrs. J. C. Gelling, W. D. 
Guorning, and R. B. Law, K.C. represented 


the Company. Mr. C. R. Sullivan represented 
the Union. 

The parties could not agree on nine points 
in a proposed agreement, and the Board dis- 
cussed these points, made certain suggestions, 
obtained the agreement of the parties on 
some of the points, and persuaded them to 
continue negotiations in order to obtain a 
full agreement. At one stage in these sub- 
sequent negotiations Dr. Harvey Forster, the 
member of the Board in Welland, sat in with 
the representatives of the Company and the 
Union in their discussions. The parties this 
week inform the Board that they have 
reached an agreement on all matters in dis- 
pute, and the Board, therefore, wishes to 
report to you that the task for which it was 
appointed is completed. 

All of which is. respectfully 
Dated at Toronto, March 21, 1947. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER BraDy 
Chairman. 

(Signed) M. A. Seymour 

(Signed) Harvey HE. Forster 


submitted. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Insulation Products Limited, Toronto, 


Ont., and Local 265, International Chemical Workers’ Union (AFL-TLC) 


On March 5, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge D. J. Cowan, Chairman, 


Brantford, Ont., appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, John T. Weir 
and Drummond Wren, both of Toronto, 
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appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To The Honourable HumpHrRey MirTcHeE LL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
to deal with the above dispute consisted of 
Mr. Drummond Wren, nominee of the Union, 
Mr. John T. Weir, nominee of the Company, 
and on recommendation of the above, His 
Honour Judge D. J. Cowan of Brantford was 
appointed to act as Chairman. 

The Board met for preliminary purposes on 
February 14, 1947, and notified the parties 
to meet on February 20, 1947. At the 
meeting on February 20, the Company 


was represented by Mr. W. Forrester, an 


accountant in the employment of the Com- 
pany, the Union was represented by Mr. H. 
Meyer, Secretary of Local 265, and Mr. R. T. 
Wright, representative of the International 
Union. After discussion and hearing the repre- 
sentations and submissions made, the Board 
adjourned to meet on February 28, when the 
Company was again represented by Mr. 
Forrester, and the Union by Mr. Wright, at 
which time a further opportunity was given 
to the parties to be heard. At the conclusion 
of this hearing, both parties stated that they 
had no further submissions to make. 

It appears from the statements made by 
the representatives of both parties that follow- 
ing certification, many meetings had been held 
to discuss a collective bargaining agreement 
and that all points in connection therewith 
excepting two had been settled and reduced to 
writing. The two points outstanding involved 
seniority and union security. On the former 
point, it was apparent that the union and the 
company were in substantial agreement and 
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that this issue could be excluded from further 
discussion. 

With respect to union security, it appeared 
that the union demands had been reduced to 
the question of check-off and that the company 
by resolution of its Board of Directors had 
refused to grant to the union any form of 
check-off. 

Apart from the written statements of the 
Company made to Mr. James Hutcheon by 
Mr. Byrne on January 10, 1947, in which is 
incorporated an extract from meetings of the 
Directors of the Company, and the produc- 
tion of two or three telegrams addressed to the 
Company, and signed by officials of unions not 
bargaining with this employer, no further state- 
ment of the company’s reasons for its attitude 
respecting the check-off was put forward to 
the Board. 

The Board was unable to effect any compro- 
mise of these positions by either of the parties 
and it was apparent that both sides considered 
that they were in strong bargaining positions 
and no purpose would be served by either fur- 
ther hearings or further delay in making this 
report. 

While the Board do not feel that any case 
for the Company has been fully put forward 
to it despite ample opportunity to do so, it is 
prepared to recommend as follows: 

That the parties include in the collective 
agreement a provision that there shall be 
instituted a voluntary revocable check-off of 
union dues to be revocable on 90 days’ notice 
on the part of any employee. 

All of which is respectfully submitted this 
Ist day of March, 1947. 


(Sgd.) D. J. Cowan, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. T. Wer, 

(Sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN, 
Members. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
March, 1947, Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 12 industrial dis- 
putes during the month of March, involving 
18,833 workpeople employed in 39 separate 
establishments. Of these, 7 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 5 
were situations which had been unterminated 
as of February 28, and received further 
attention in March. These disputes were 
dealt with under the provisions of the Con- 
ciation and Labour Act. They were thus 
distinct from and in addition to the concilia- 


tion proceedings described on previous pages 
which developed under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British Colum- 
bia and Alberta; two officers stationed in’ 
Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
three officers resident in Toronto confine their 
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activities to Ontario and work in close 
collaboration with the Provincial Conciliation 
Service; two officers in Montreal are assigned 
to the Province of Quebec and the officer 
resident in Fredericton, N.B., represents the 
Department in the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Industrial’ Relations 
Branch and the Director of the Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries 


MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 


Codke Mimine i)», CaN) aS. Re 2 
MANUFACTURING 

Wie LANE TOGU CTS ceo a cit al Rie 2 

LETTE, STH TS Mh TEPER he AM IR re RO 1 


Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc... 1 


EO DEN cb FOCLUC US: cnaceusmaseid uactiadictun ake 1 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Water Hh Te TROP MG AEE, SS 5 
NATURE oF DISPUTE oR SITUATION 

MK RIOT) OCI faa Bib eat evan sp pes 2 

Threatened strike or lockout ............ 3 

CO ORGTOMORCY Whe: Gia Or ae ye wc haa ances 

ATDILVAtOnue tw deck aches tomar bade ake 2 


Requests for Services of Commissioners. 2 
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PREDOMINANT CAUSE OR OBJECT 


Increased wages and other changes ... 
Increased wages and union recognition... 


WHI TOCOLMUO hor sy Shek etree eee 
Discharge of workers for union member- 

Ship Or activity vs 4 <4 Fea. a. eae 
Union junsdiction 25.0 22. Sepeebies, nee 
To secure or to maintain union wages 

and .working conditions, 0.5% sje. se: 
Other’ union questions... ci. d.adite vst: 
Unelasomieditys.25 0 ariice. Glee Speen ee 

DISPOSITION : 

Threatened strike averted by media- 


tion 
Controversy terminated by mediation... 
Decision rendered in arbitration ........ 
APTCEMECHL, SSDCHe. red ewislesd le «aye F ougere 
Dispute lapsed or called off ............ 
Disposition: pending, (0: ods'siv'n. offer wars 


METHOD OF SETTLEMENT 
Conciliation or mediation 
ALDITASOD teen tek seins Aen ee 
Administrative, actlonnc: wadan oieewcwanh ee 
Investigation only 
Settlement pending 
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Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


ee agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTe from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 


of the employers and workers are also 
included. 

Agreements made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec and 


schedules under Industrial Standards Acts are 
summarized in separate articles following this. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C.—THE BritisyH 
CoLUMBIA DISTILLERY COMPANY LTD. AND 
THE DISTILLERY, RECTIFYING AND MINE 
WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 69 


Agreement to be in effect from November 16, 
1946, to November 16, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. Only members 
of the union in good standing to be kept in 
employment. All new employees must join the 
union if they are to be permanent employees. 
No discrimination or coercion of employees 
shall be practised by the company because of 
union membership or activity. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work performed 
beyond 44 hours in any one week; double time 
for all work on Sundays or “day of rest’ if 
regular shift falls on Sunday and any of 7 
specified holidays. All permanent employees 
who are not absent without leave on the days 
before and after these 7 holidays shall be paid 
at straight time for the 7 holidays when not 
worked. 

Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service with the company, 2 
weeks’ with pay for those with 5 or more years’ 
‘service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes: male— 
millwrights $1.074, oilers 95 cents, millers 
'$1.004, still operators $1, yeast room, dry house 
and mash tub operators 95 cents, mill, scale 
floor and fermenting house operators 91 cents, 
granary and beer well operators 89 cents, grain 
ear unloaders and dried grain baggers 87 cents, 
coopers 97 cents, cooper’s apprentices 86 to 95 
cents, hoop drivers 89 cents, truck drivers 90 
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cents, swampers 87 cents, pipe fitter and pump 
mechanic $1.05, pipefitters $1 to $1.02, car- 
penters, electricians, blacksmith and welder 
$1.02, painter $1, labourers 83 to 86 cents (boys 
under 18, 80 cents); female—bottling girls 
after 3 months, 60 to 674 cents. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
erlevance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


SypNEY, N.S_—-THE SypNey Steen PLant 
DIvISION OF THE DOMINION STEEL AND 
CoAL CORPORATION, LIMITED AND LOCAL 
1064, UNnitEpD STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Agreement, following strike (L.G., Aug., p. 
1159, Sept., p. 1813, Oct., p. 1500 and Nov., p. 
1652) to be in effect from February 6, 1947, 


until April 1, 1948. However, in respect to a .- 


general change in wage rates or a general 
change in hours, either party may request the 
agreement be re-opened on giving 30 days’ 


notice prior to the end of the preceding quarter. 


The company recognizes the union as the 


sole bargaining agency for all eligible em- 
ployees, There shall be no discrimination, 
interference, restraint or coercion by the 


company or any of its agents, against any 
employee because of membership in the union. 
The union agrees not to intimidate or coerce 
employees into membership and also not to 
solicit membership on company time. The com- 
pany will recommend new employees to join 
the union although membership is not com- 
pulsory. When hiring new employees considera- 
tion will be given to’ former union members and 
to local residents. 

Checkoff: The company agrees to make deduc- 
tions for union dues only upon presentation of 
a card signed by the employee in the presence 
of a witness who has also signed, such deduc- 
tion card is irrevocable for the period of the 
contract, except for union employees promoted 
to a confidential position. 

Hours of work: 8 hours per day (for a job 
which is on a continuous basis, the 8 hours 
include the lunch period), 6 days per week. a 
48-hour week. Overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half paid in excess of the above- 
mentioned hours. Time and one-half shall be 
paid for Sundays to those classes who have 
heretofore been similarly paid. Time and one- 
half for work on six statutory holidays. 

Vacations: Six days with pay to all employees 
who have completed one full calendar year, 12 
days to all employees who have completed 5 
continuous years, 18 days to any employee who 
has completed 25 continuous years. A minimum 
of 282 shifts (less shifts not worked because 
of accident, sickness, union duties, etc.) must 
be worked for the full vacation credits. 

Wages: The parties agree that the present 
seale of wage rates shall be the basis of the 
agreement. Where female help is employed the 
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principle of equal pay for equal work shall 
apply. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights, and safety and health. 


HAMILTON, ONnT..—THE STEEL COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED AND LocAL UNION No. 
1005, Unrrep STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 
(HAMILTON AND ONTARIO WoRKS) 


Agreement following strike (L.G., Aug., p. 
1159, Sept., p. 1313, Oct., p. 1500 and Nov. p. 
1652) to be in effect from March 1, 1947, to 
April 1, 1948, and for a further period of one 
year unless 60 days’ notice is given prior to 
expiration date. Changes in wages may be 
discussed, as noted below under “wages”. The 
company recognizes the union as the certified 
collective bargaining agency for all hourly and 
production workers with certain exceptions. 
No discrimination or intimidation either by the 
company or the union, by reason of any activity 
or lack of activity, past or future, with respect 
to union affairs or membership. 

Check-off: Collection of union dues by the 
company only if company receives signed author- 
izations from a majority of the hourly and 
production employees, within 30 clear days after 
March 38, 1947. This authorization is for $1.50 
per month and is not revocable until April 1, 
1948. 

Hours of work: 8 hours per shift, 6 days per 
week, a 48-hour week. Overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half paid in excess of the above- 
mentioned hours. A minimum of four hours 
pay for “call-in” allowance where it has been 
the established practice. For employees paid 
solely on a tonnage basis, time and _ one-half 
will be calculated by increasing by fifty per 
cent the amount of tonnage produced in the 
overtime period. -Time and one-half to be paid 
for 6 specified holidays. 

Vacations: One week’s vacation with pay to 
all employees who have completed one year of 
continuous service on July 1, two weeks to all 
employees who have completed five full years 
and less than twenty-five, three weeks to all 
employees who have completed at least twenty- 
five full years of continuous service. 

Deductions of one day from the vacation 
period and pay will be made for each unjustifi- 
able absence in excess of one day in any 
calendar month. 

Wages: The company agrees to pay and the 
union agrees to accept the wage rates (hourly, 
tonnage and piece work) in effect at the date 
of this agreement, provided that after the 
signing of this agreement if economic condi- 
tions shall grossly change the purchasing power 
of the wage dollar, then the prevailing wage 
rates and ranges of wage rates may be further 
discussed between the union and the company. 
The company may install incentive rates of pay 
wherever, in its opinion, it is desirable to do so. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
seniority rights and safety and health. 


Winpsor, ONntT.—CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Union, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocaL 195 


Agreement to be in effect from October 21, 
1946 to October 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. The company 
recognizes the union as the sole bargaining 
agent for all eligible employees. Check-off: as 
of November 1, 1946, a compulsory check-off of 
all sums assessed by the union upon its members 
from time to time for general union purposes 
only shall be made by the company from the 
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pay of all employees of the company covered 
by the agreement and during the life of the 
agreement subject to certain provisions. There 
shall be no discrimination, intimidation or 
coercion because of membership or non-member- 
ship in the union. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 5 days per week, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one-half 
for work in excess of the regular hours, for all 
work on ett: (except when part of regular 
shift) and on 6 specified holidays. A five per 
cent premium is paid for workers regularly 
employed on the second and third shifts. 
Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s seniority with the company, 
those with 5 or more years’ service shall receive 
pay for 2 weeks and one or 2 weeks’ vacation. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF 
CANADA LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND 
AGRICULTURAL JMPLEMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LOCAL 127 ° 


Agreement to be in effect from October 21, 
1946, to November 30, 1948, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. This 
agreement is similar to that of the Chrysler 
Corporation at Windsor as summarized above. 


LEASIDE (TORONTO), ONT.—CANADA WIRE AND 
CABLE COMPANY, LIMITED AND UNITED 
ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS 
oF AMERICA, LOcAL 514 


Agreement reached following strike (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1159, Sept., p. 1313, Oct., p. 1499 and 
Noy., De 1652) to be in effect from November 
25, 1946, to November 24, 1947, and thereafter 
subject to notice. The company recognizes the 
union as the sole bargaining agent for all 
eligible employees. There shall be no discrim- 
ination or coercion of employees because of 
membership or non-membership in the union. 
Check-off: the company will deduct monthly 
from the pay of employees who so authorize 
union dues and remit same to the union. Hours 
of work: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week for day shift, 
for other shifts a 40-hour week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of 8 hours 
per day, or the regular weekly hours, all work 
on Sundays (except as part of regular shift) 
and 8 specified holidays (3 of which are paid 
holidays). A vote is to be taken by the day 
shift to determine whether they wish to work 
Saturday mornings from April-1 to September 
30. Vacation: one week with pay for employees 
with one year’s service with the company, 2 
weeks with pay for employees with 3 years’ 
service. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes—start- 
ing rate for males 674 cents increased to 77 
cents after 3 months, for females 55 cents 
increased to 594 cents after 3 months, ranges 
for following departments excluding supervisors 
—accessories—69% to 95 cents, braiding—male 
693 cents to $1.064, female 56 to 72% cents, 
cleaning—male 694 to 84 cents, female 55 to 
664 cents, drawing—male 694 cents to $1.004, 
female 56 to 714 cents, enamel— 694 cents 
to $1064, female—56 to 744 cents, fine 
wire stock—male 694 to 89 cents, female 
56 to 674 cents, lead—male 694 cents to 
$1.044, female 56 to 72% cents, magnet— 
male 6934 to 96 cents, female 59 to 724 cents, 
plastics—694 to 95 cents, rubber covered—male 
693 to 96 cents, female 56 to 714 cents, salvage 
694 to 85 cents, shaped wire 693 cents to $1.003, 
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shipping 694 cents to $1.024, spool shop—male 
694 to 85 cets, female 56 to 694 cents, stranding 
—male 693 to 98 cents, female 56 to 734, test 
laboratory—male 694 cents to $1.024, female 
593 to 714 cents, tinning—694 to 93 cents, 
weather proof—male 694 cents to $1.064, female 
55 to 69% cents, die room—male 753 to 99 cents, 
female 614 to 80 cents, stores—male 744 cents 
to $1.18, female 584 to 693% cents, carpenters— 
93 cents to $1.12, others in carpenter shop 694 
to 89 cents, painters 89 cents to $1.06, elec- 
tricians 87 cents to $1.24, helpers 734 to 87 
cents, apprentices 594 to 83 cents, machinists 
99 cents to $1.20, apprentices 594 to 83 cents, 
others in machine shop 714 cents to $1.094, 
millwrights 78 cents to $1.12, steamfitters 80 
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cents to $1.12, plumbers 85 cents to $1.12, 
helpers 694 to 84 cents, apprentices 594 to 83 
cents, truck drivers 744 to 91 cents, labourers 
693 to 84 cents. A premium of 5 cents per 
hour will be allowed for work on the evening 
and night shifts. 

If the cost of living index for any 2 con- 
secutive months, after the expiry of 4 months 
from the date of signing the agreement, shows 
an increase of not less than 4 points over and 
above the index figure for October, 1946, then 
the parties agree that after 6 months the 
matter of wage rates may be reopened once 
during the life of the agreement. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


1 Quebec, The Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within a 
certain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objecticus, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 
Each agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour GazeTtTe, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this Act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the LaBsour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 19384. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements, the 
amendment of five others and the repeal of 
two agreements. These include the amend- 
ment of the agreement for hospital and 
charitable institution employees at St. 
Hyacinthe in the March 15 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette. All the others are 
summarized below. 

Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for retail stores at Coaticook and the 
furniture industry for the province were 
gazetted February 22. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for building 
trades at Chicoutimi, for hospital and 
charitable institution employees in the Quebec 
District, for retail food stores at Quebec, for 
building trades at Hull, for garages and 


service stations at Montreal, for hairdressers 
at Montreal and for barbers and _ hairdressers 
at St. Johns and Iberville were all published 
March 1. A request for an amendment of 
the dairy employees’ agreement at Quebec 
was gazetted March 8. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at Rouyn and Noranda and for 
building trades at Chicoutimi were gazetted 
March 15. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated March 8, and 
gazetted March 15, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, 
p. 1250, Dec., p. 1772; March, 1947, p. 369) 
by providing that the agreement does not apply 
to persons engaged in the production and 
printing of daily newspapers in zone J, nor 
to persons engaged in production and printing 
of daily newspapers in zones II and III where 
the employing establishment operates separate 
departments for commercial printing and news- 
paper work; however, this does not apply 
where both classes of work are carried out in 
the same department. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 

An Order in Council, dated February 20, and 
gazetted March 1, extends the term of the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April, 1946, p. 499; Jan., 1947, p. 49, 
March, p. 370) for a period of 3 months from 
March 2, 1947. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


RAILWAY CAR Bus 


MONTREAL 
An Order in Council, dated February 13, and 
gazetted February 22, extends the term of the 
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previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., July, 1945, p. 995, Sept., p. 1841; Dec., 
1946, p. 1772; Feb., 1947, p. 185) to June 1, 
1947. 


Construction 


BUILDING TRADES, SOREL 


An Order in Council, dated February 13, and 
gazetted February 22, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (L.G., Feb., 
1943, p. 220; Sept., 1944, p. 1142; Oct., 1946, 
p. 1446, Dec., p. 1773, and previous issues). 
The names of four employers are stricken off 
the list of contracting parties of the first part 
and seven other firms are added. 

Minimum wage rates: bricklayers, plasterers, 
masons, cement finishers, painters-sprinklers 
$1.10 per hour; carpenters-joiners, setters of 
screens (wood or metal), framework, windows, 
steel partitions, tinsmiths-roofers, steam mixer 
operators $1; steam crane operators, electrical 
and gas crane operators $1.05; painters, paper- 
hangers, steam stationary or portable engine- 
men, marble setters, terrazzo layers, tile setters 
95 cents; plumbers and pipe mechanics—con- 
tractor (personal services) $1.10, journeymen 
from 85 cents to $1 per hour; electricians— 
contractor (personal services) $1.10, journey- 
man $1; ornamental iron workers—erector 90 
cents, helper 75 cents; carpenters-joiners and 
painters working for door and window-frame 
manufacturers 90 cents; boiler firemen, horse 
drivers 85 cents; landscapers, trucking, trans- 
port and general towing 80 cents; labourers 
70 cents; painters (structural iron) $1; struc- 
tural iron erectors and welders (all categories), 
boiler-makers, erectors and steam generator 
mechanics and welders $1.11, helpers 84 cents. 
For the installation of portable tanks and 
boilers under 2 tons in weight, workers are to 
be paid not less than 78 cents per hour. 
Workers installing stokers in furnaces with a 
horizontal heating surface of 20 feet or less 
shall be paid 89 cents per hour and their 
helpers 67 cents. Apprentices: one apprentice 
is allowed for every 5 structural iron workers 
employed on any job. Apprentices of the second 
year are to be paid 85 per cent of the skilled 
workers’ rates. 


BUILDING TRADES, ST. JOHNS AND IBERVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated February 20, and 
gazetted March 1, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between certain employers and 
“Le Syndicat catholique national de’ la Con- 
struction de St. Jean’. Agreement to be in 
effect from March 1, 1947, to January 31, 1948, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. It applies to all works pertaining to 
construction, building and engineering, includ- 
ing installation, rebuilding, repairing, main- 
tenance, demolishing and moving of buildings. 
It applies to all operations pertaining to build- 
ings, properties, scaffoldings, paving of high- 
ways, roads, bridges, dams, streets, wharves, 
sidewalks, levelling and earthwork, retaining 
walls, sewers, viaducts, airports, landing fields, 
tunnels, wells, canals, lock-gates, aqueducts, 
culverts, conduits, fences, towers, plumbing and 
heating systems, electrical installations, and to 
any other work of the same nature. It also 
applies to all pipe mechanics engaged in all 
work whether inside or outside the shop, and 
to all pipe installations, whether movable or 
immovable, within or outside a building, requir- 
ing the ability and skill of a pipe mechanic, 
including installation, repair, maintenance or 
renovation of any new or existing plumbing or 
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heating system and to the assembling and erect- 
ing of furnaces, boilers and equipment in con- 
nection with same. It does not apply to rail- 
way or municipal employees, nor to permanent 
employees as defined by The Collective Agree- 
ment Act. Territorial jurisdiction includes the 
city of St. Johns, the town of Iberville and 
within a radius of 10 miles from their limits. 
It also includes any other locality in the counties 
of St. Johns, Iberville and Napierville in the 
case of operations amounting to $10,000, includ- 
ing wages and materials. 

Hours: for qualified tradesmen, 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week; for labourers, 
9 per day, 5 on Saturday, 50 hours per week; 
shovel operators, pile drivers, horse drivers, 
general transport, cartage and haulage 
employees 55 per week; for road construction 
60 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; for work on 
Sundays and 9 specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum Wage Rates for the Building Trades, 
St. Johns and Iberville 
Trades Per Hour 


Bricklayer, plasterer (ordinary or ornamental 
operations), mason including the cutter on 


the field, cement blocks layer, joint 
DOUMLOCI ee cee cae Vereen ere sie elec asec srereictete srarees $ .90 
Cement, fmisheriagiw's ss cisieviete ctelelcleisiene Site xh oven .90 
Gaillcer tyr ers fen eheve whew hs tates vieceeberers o's eietens «iene 85 
Carpenter, joiner, millwright (construction), 
including the following operations: concrete 
forms (shop or field), setting or laying of 
screens (wood or metal), framework, 
windows, weatherstrips, shingles (wood, 
asbestos or composition), steel furniture 
and partitions such as counters and 
shelves (fixed or movable), any composi- 
tion paper, including the laying of wood 
floor and corrugated asbestos layer, the 
erection of prefabricated houses...........--- .85 
SAW! SLILGLe Ob cat ste ccc cetetirrera eure tere Psat oI 85 
Floor scraper, polisher, sander—hand = or 
THACHIMEY terse see Ae Ge ltane de sldatentie sc cchemieienee a 85 
ather—-wOOGs,Or WC Lal aac eetyeletessieie sels erie criees 85 
JOUrMeyATIAM / ClCCLIICLAIME lew. tists iene aaiein terse sisters . 90 
Painter, spraying-machine operator, decorator, 
glazier, paper hanger, floor varnisher......... 80 
Plumber, steamfitter, pipe mechanic: 

JOULIMCVAUNAATN” woccscussqcreraee s clelcieasieie: eae ou eteascelon orci aie .90 

QUMTOT. OUTTA CVIM ATION ccteun ale.ctsisyaie’sic afecs pietsiets eves onsrorcs .80 
Pipe welder (acetylene or electric).............. 90 
Employee committed to the installation of oil 

DUTIES | 2 tevrsieve.c.0:5 caeeleee e ereeranels, « asin seats afe ..90 
Sprinkler o tubber okie clccusevshe,¢ aaa cat osvessce cities sarees 90 
Pipe Ms alone sw OLKCla 4 eres cotckamieo cietsnio wiionserers 90 
Asbestos coverer other than pipe insulation 

mrechanics sts, pretaereeaeiaas so ste oes ohare aeteehde ok 90 
Sheet-metal worker and tinsmith-roofer (shop 

OL POLMESIA Gs WiOTKS) -irortetonicie cielccsiar« sieisa eu orcas 90 
Roofer: 

Slates, Tile mee tane thos chores a Spteiee souedate ohevare.sers cterersiete 1.06 
Composition, gravel, sand, asphalt.............. 85 
Bower arise wise eee cho oie 0 op toteievarsiskalous ohaseroua ste atte siscs .60 
Labourer: 

FOU CATT Gia Way. < staan eusyoid Stal orate sits ho ere .60 

@ommony Workeriecc iS ddeies sleek sdleatt «meme teks 60 
DPRRD COT 5) Nopiciafiues Sac Hereere  olesenorahenss buncehe eter ef pelonekuiess evel otters 80 
COMPFessOr -ODEPatOr weucctdew chins ace a naclsieicietss ayes 
EETUCK > CQUIVEL ~ semiasem ordsincecctcie do tein co etc ttre 65 
CG arCeris fates etal gain eee ac conererstoe sek metote ae ote tea. sees .60 
Steam mixer operator or large gasoline mixer 

GD OLA TOT gu crcPteis:< sacs) Mhovelore stontuatefoiaucinrs SelM vislae ie Seales 90 
Electric mixer operator or small gasoline mixer 

OPELACOL Wee kee salsa ke taleie soles o Malad Cu anee selene .60 
Reinforce Jsteel serector. th wal sties cetecoue suet 85 
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, Per Hour 
Cork msulation layer... ...... cid. .otst eke. 2 80 
IMEASU IO MOOT MISNEM: 7. a 3 cyl wats satreaniacasiee os ceeere 78 
IMBAStIC JHOOUMAVELr, we, s3co Nik ie een de ete e oecene 95 
HRettleman (hoorme only).c.c2.. 1.0. beko eo ceee . 84 
Asphalt, itile) layer... as Nenad taoks se RERe Eun 18 
PALMA ACCONSELUCHION)) Uaecce actions cea ccek dois .60 
MLOETAZZOMAMOl RET, me saris chart Sambi otecd aah ERR eerie a Gi 1.06 
Terrazzo polishing machine operator: 
LDPE Y A POLISHING Fe Aas Sek eek Ss ee es Hee 95 
Wratentpolshinioy. SNe ENT, pote tac 76 
Mer ble? layer tts. dec. fete kelt cesenpee cero ts, a alsa, ASL iy, 
A Raita AR Ge) Oe aek aR eb ARS eA Poh OU oy, Wa ab eee, phe 1.06 
Stationary or portable engine man.............. BA: 
Rreieht elevator .OperavOrs. okevlwjos wees «+ ceicee nscce .60 
Drill andy POW Gera man. crow toe were cere .80 
IN aclimnist) is i. bat setae elo oe ee eee on clin Hee ae aes. 86 
Bigeksrnith on: sob... Seeker eee! ae, Ate tee: .80 
Grane Operator } “asd segs ese ol ss RIL bee hteee 1 00 
SSO Vie aC LiL Ora clas sere Ecce: gaychators or otis ot eubcte| dunt ey Bile cae & 99 
MMB CLOT: OPCLALGT s+ teiacue « Me pete sieieinis Me's crete a akc 10 
Roller operator (steam or gasoline)............. 10 
Bulldozer Operatony enc ks eae es ate Se aes 70 
Grader? operdtory "is... Ss cen os es ee .70 
Per Week 
Material checker and _ timekeeper.............. $30.50 
Per Hour 
Watchman, employed also as fireman and 
required to hold a 4th class certificate 


(without limitation of the daily hours of 
work—weekly maximum of 72 hours)....... 78 


Watchman on job (night and day, without 
limitation of the daily hours of work, 
weekly maximum of 72 hours).............. 40 

Boiler fireman, required to hold a 4th class 
CRELHICALE? Meth mt ete te cee Te ee Sikes 

Winter Carrier Gur nas my trian ayes tree ale Nee od .60 

NGS OL URS VRTEBICS Oat SEAS Oe TAN ote ape Pana ri el ona .70 

Men committed to the ramming, smoothing 
AnCiSpreadine Lore asphalt. qdicte «sii wdestvcelas . 65 

Men committed to the piping, caulkers’ and 
CLO CTO MS Bam ee ean 5. Wag Sik Bd molar as ie Bo 65 

Painterpa(structural’ aron))ic2/ceek cooks eee 1.00 

Structural iron erector and welder (all categories) 1.11 

Boiler-maker, welder, steam generator mechanic 
ANG? Crecloriiye. ia. & . We. eee ae led 

Boiler-maker’s welders and steam generator 
mechanic’s and erector’s helper.............. 84 


The installation of portable tanks and boilers 
under 2 tons in weight is to be paid at not less 
than 78 cents per hour. Workers installing 
stokers in furnaces with a horizontal heating 
surface of 20 feet or less shall work 55 hours 
per week and be paid 89 cents per hour and 
their helpers 67 cents. 


Apprentices of the following trades are to 
receive the following wage rates: plumber, 
steamfitter, pipe mechanic, sheet-metal worker, 
carpenter, joiner, electrician and _ tinsmith- 
roofer from 50 cents per hour during first year 
to 70 cents during fourth year; painter, sprayer, 
glazier, decorator and paper hanger from 45 
cents during first year to 65 cents during fourth 
year; bricklayer, mason and plasterer from 50 
cents during first year to 75 cents during fourth 
year; oil-burner mechanic 55 cents in first year 
and 65 cents in second year; apprentices in the 
structural steel industry 50 per cent of skilled 
workers’ rates during first year and 85 per cent 
during second year. 


Provision is made for travelling expenses and 
for board for out of town work. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local and Highway Transport 


Truck Drivers, MonTREAL ISLAND 


An Order in Council, dated March 8, and 
gazetted March 15, makes obligatory the terms 
of a new agreement between The Automotive 
Transport Association of the Province of 
Quebec Inc. and The Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers Union, Local 106, Mont- 
real, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, _Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, A.F. of L. Agreement to be in effect 
from March 15, 1947, to March 14, 1948, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
It applies to all the employers holding a permit 
as common carriers from the Provincial Trans- 
portation and Communication Board and who 
are conducting operations within the limits of 
the Island of Montreal, excluding all the 
municipalities situated west of a line between 
the City of Lachine and the town of Cartier- 
ville, but including Lachine and Cartierville. It 
applies to truck drivers, helpers, dockmen and 
warehousemen, but does not include foremen, 
office and clerical employees, or employees 
having power to hire or discharge. This agree- 
ment does not apply to common earriers and 
their employees engaged in driving over a 
regular route between the city of Montreal and 
any point situated outside the Island of 
Montreal. ; 


Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 55-hour 
week. Overtime is payable at time and one- 
half. All work on Sundays and 6 specified 
statutory holidays, of which 2 are paid holidays, 
shall be remunerated at double time. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: junior helpers 
starting at 40 cents per hour are paid 45 cents 
after 6 months; helpers (general) start at 50 
cents and 55 cents after 6 months; helpers 
(dockmen) and chauffeurs start at 50 cents, 
55 cents after 2 months and 60 cents after 6 
months; panel truck chauffeurs start at 50 cents 
and 55 cents after 2 months; semi-trailer 
chauffeurs start at 65 cents and are paid 70 
cents after 2 months. Every employee report- 
ing for work as required shall, if no work is 
available, be paid for 4 hours at regular rates. 
All time spent by an employee in oiling, gasing 
awaiting despatches and at any other duties 
required by the employer, shall be paid at 
regular rates, and such time shall be considered 
part of the work day. Any employee in charge 
of a group of 6 or more employees shall be paid 
5 cents per hour higher than his regular rate. 
Vacation: one week with pay annually after 
one year’s service. 


Service: Public Administration 


FIREFIGHTERS, SHERBROOKE 


An Order in. Council, dated February 20, and 
gazetted March 1, repeals the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory and amend- 
ment (L.G., June, 1945, p. 874, Oct., p. 1521). 


MUNIcIPAL OFFICE EMPLOYEES (PERMANENT), 
SHERBROOKE 


An Order in Council, dated February 20, and 
gazetted March 1, repeals the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory (L.G., Aug., 
1946, p. 1094). 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Ete. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario and Alberta 


ie six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 


a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufiicient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in . 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them are 
given in the Lasour GazeTTE, October, 1940, 
page 1077. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Construction 


PAINTERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated February 6, and 
gazetted February 22, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the painting and decorat- 
ing industry at Ottawa, to be in effect from 
March 4, 1947, “during pleasure”. Hours: 8 
per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. Over- 
time is payable at time and one-half; double 
time on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 5 
specified holidays. Minimum wage rates: $1.11 
per hour for spray-painting, 96 cents for all 
other work with an additional 10 cents per 
hour for night work. This schedule is subject 
to The Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act, 1944. 


PLASTERERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated December 20, 
1946, and gazetted January 11, 1947, makes 
binding the terms of a new schedule for the 
plastering industry at Ottawa, to be in effect 
from January 21, 1947, “during pleasure”. 
Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. Overtime is 
payable at time and one-half; double time on 
Saturdays after 5 p.m., Sundays and 7 specified 
holidays. Minimum wage rate: $1.16 per hour; 
night shift employees receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. This schedule is subject to the 
Hae of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 
1944. 


CARPENTERS, OTTAWA 


An Order in Council, dated January 30, and 
gazetted February 15, repeals the Order in 
Council of July, 1945 (L.G., Oct., 1945, p. 1522) 
relating to this industry. ‘This schedule was 
replaced by that published in the LaAsour 
GAZETTE, February, 1947, p. 188. 


PAINTERS, OSHAWA AND WHITBY 


An Order in Council, dated December 20, 
1946, and gazetted January 11, 1947, makes 
binding the terms of a new schedule for the 


painting and decorating industry at Oshawa 
and Whitby, to be in effect from January 21, 
1947, “during pleasure”. Hours: 8 per day, 
Monday to Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime 
and work on Saturdays, Sundays and 5 speci- 
fied holidays is payable at double time, except 
that 3 hours’ overtime may be added to any 
regular day and paid for at time and one-half. 
Minimum wage rates: $1 per hour for spray- 
painting, 90 cents for all other work with an 
additional 10 cents per hour for night work. 
This schedule is subject to The Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


PLUMBERS, BELLEVILLE 


An Order in Council, dated December 20, 
1946, and gazetted January 11, 1947, makes 
binding the terms of a new schedule for the 
plumbing and heating industry at Belleville, 
effective January 21, 1947, “during pleasure”. 
Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44hour 
week. Overtime is not allowed except with 
special permit and is payable at time and one- 


half; double time on Saturday afternoons, 
Sundays and 7 specified holidays. Minimum 
wage rate: $1.05 per hour; might shift 


employees receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. This schedule is subject to The Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 


PLUMBERS, KITCHENER AND WATERLOO 


An Order in Council, dated January 30, and 
gazetted February 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the plumbing and heating 
industry at Kitchener and Waterloo, effective 
February 25, 1947, “during pleasure”. Hours: 
8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40-hour week. 
Overtime is not allowed except with special 
permit and is payable at time and one-half; 
double time on Saturdays, Sundays and 7 speci- 
fied holidays. Minimum wage rate: $1.05 per 
hour; night shift employees receive 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. This schedule is subject 
ie ibe opr of Work and Vacations with Pay 

ct, : 
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Alberta 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, CRow’s NEST 
Pass ZONE 


An Order in Council, dated January 7, and 
gazetted January 15, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for the automotive repair 
and gasoline service station industry in the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Zone, effective January 25, 
1947, “during pleasure”. Hours: 48-hour week 
of 54 days. Overtime, as well as all work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays, is payable at 
time and one-half (double time for work on 
Christmas Day and New Year’s Day) to all 
employees except front-end men, floor service 


men, night watchmen, storage attendants and/or 
gas service men working on their regular shifts, 
who receive a day in lieu thereof within the 
ensuing 7 days. Minimum wage rates: 
mechanics from 70 cents to 90 cents per hour, 
washmen and grease men 50 cents, non- 
mechanical employees permitted to do washing 
and/or greasing, provided such duties do not 
exceed 50 per cent of their total time, night 
watchmen and storage attendants shall be paid 
not less than the minimum wage established by 
an Order pursuant to The Male Minimum Wage 
Act. Vacation: annual vacation shall be 
granted in accordance with Provincial Govern- 
ae Sar He issued under the Labour. Welfare 
ct, ; 





Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


ce Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensur- 
ing that all government contracts contain 
provisions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade for 
competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply 
to building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 


of various classes of government supplies and | 


equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classifi- 


cations of workmen required in the execution 
of the work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included by 
the department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 


Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district, and must not in any event be 
less than 35 cents an hour for male workers 
18 years of age and over, 25 cents for female 
workers 18 years. of age and over, and 20 cents 
for beginners and for workers under 18. 

A more detailed aceount of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During February 


During the month of February the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 16 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 


Under authority of Order in Council P.C. 
314, dated February 5, 1947, responsibility for 
purchasing the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence has been trans- 
ferred from the Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. The Canadian Commercial Cor- 
poration will act on behalf of the Minister in 
such connection. 


Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder:— 
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(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair 
or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditioms of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any 
class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of over- 
time rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any 
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instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation”. 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 


Construction of an 8-inch watchman type 
fence, Longue Pointe Ordnance Depot, Mont- 
real, P.Q. Name of contractors, Frost Steel 
and Wire Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Amount of contract, $13,123.21. A fair wages 
schedule, dated September 25, 1946, im the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion in 
the contract :-— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .........cececeeeees Selb 7 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering Mortar) .....eeseeeeee eee eeeewees 13 
Carpenters and JOMerS .....-eeeeee eee eee eees 1.06 
Gremien$ finishers = ts cvs sie net evotal eetouelie even so etna le ate tatereiiers .89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SHORTS Re Hels Re tele a ache tees ate e lstelepislet ters ere .89 
GAS OT MCLCC he ere e ele susinas = atatersans 1ae\eleisleys oncietausare 84 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).........-- 84 
TiO URES pe cic 6 cine, Se cobesas tens © epee chee 0le ous chevansie saouees 67 
NED LOET ELUCK. CTIVELS 1 sone rmiesie > ++ com naieeapicrcicletetes 67 
Motor truck driver: and truck .4....6 5. cc cece e eee 1.67 
YShovel operators (2AS.).....c. cece cece cece reg ecee 1.28 
Wis bClmelio hen cts caicie otots teisiors cataie aisle: cise leverelcl aumemtonate 62 


Construction of recreation building, W/T 
Station, Deming, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Dickies Radio and Electric Company, Limited, 
Moncton, N.B. Amount of contract, $8,300. 
A fair wages schedule, dated November 29, 
1946, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers..........sseseseeeees $ .70 
ACR INCE remaster se relied ret epeiaiaiene si onel ret elakere’ steve ehoun .00 
Carpenters and JOMETS .......seeeee eee e eee eeeee 70 
Comment finishersitey o...0 ccahoee see seh older emo ci 65 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SROATIN hen Sey eee Oc Si arate lolate ortve c leas eee er anate's Ay 65) 

GAS OL PCLOC HAE ra ie craleis cele clave alerslelsiaya slaieieteleisi ack .60 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).........+++ .69 
Drivers |e eae. Te Saa we iicitstece oes etetle a teeta sien ta. .50 
Driver, team and WagoM.......secccccecccccceee 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).........eeeeeeeeee ay (3) 
Tio OLIECES lie « siete ue ss roe Sesh aie <0) Wal ae heat oustatale Mieke taht -50 
lbisaxeitounory Vehgeecd te godos co un onc Cheb odo GUSo nNOS 65 
NEGEOTRATUC ERG VIVeKStae heii ielctottle ee isle sialenaeloloieleaieiete’s .55 
Motors trucks AriverealGd tIUCK | hic 0csisie. oe clereleieis 1.55 
Paintersie (SPEAYV es Ce icciclsletels elclaoieteve)s'sleleterete cio osteo 80 
Pairterse randieee la ziers'vayidiei ile + cielels| shel cleleia/ereisiel a 70 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)...........-.+-- .65 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers............- .60 
Plumbers sand -steamirtters “s... de. ..<- occ c ws veces 15 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ 309 

Sheet metal wimcacnveass mek otsoc atetonseilenioisiae iis 15 
Sheet Tmetale workers. sec cy aces as'siscta slemicte stele <-« 15 
Shinglers “(wood, “ asbestos)  ....sescesiseceecs 70 
Tractor operators : 

TStOULNCAU LCLC. Moves cummins einieteteeperateieas creuateteners 10 

Prins LLL ames eee e ics Sa i thels’ aviavava eretesi bia ons) os sralaanaessierbieis .60 
Watchmen’ .foceesccsscseecits Pd ane ts Sot oer etiee s 45 
Waxers and polishers (floor)............sseeeeee .55 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ .70 


Electrical installations, secretariat cooking 
school, H.M.CS. Naden, Esquimalt, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Hume and 
Rumble, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Amount 
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of contract, $6,686. A fair wages schedule, 
dated November 5, 1946, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers............- Ts. SS: $ 1.06 
Boilermakers on construction or erection...... 1.15 
Brick and hollow tile layers ..........+-+++seees 1.45 
Brick and hollow tile layers’. helpers (mixing and 
tempering Mortar) ......c.cceseserccsccrreeee 81 
Carpenters and JOIMers........eeeeeeeseseeceeees 1.25 
Geriente fishers tecene oe cechic uit ce itecines ths 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
LOAN ere tes caeetoete ie oicms ote © Besar nt oteteha ater cr wrerccel eke! sols 1.00 
aS. OL ClOCa eae elt eaicieresincrs sii siese ie eater 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).........++- 81 
Drivers, Geamshers) lacie swe es Seles oe mes reer oreisiate 65 
- Electricians (inside wiremen).............++e+ees 1.21 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums............-:-eeeeeeee 1.10 
Mhrees iors MiOre ALUMS ss eee sine eee eee 1,224 
Labourers: 
COTIGAO MD is raawasieieeieie © era ee el ctoee esate oie Nevers ate 65 
Expernenced t bidet) o5..9-- -bptiee: ae. oes ct avi! 
Motor truck drivers: 
Unidiera:d: fons. ei seasehys seiceeiee > see eo ase aeuee > 65 
BeTOns vand) OVeL Wee... ees sg yn ee ra ce art 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .......-.+.-+ 73 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers...........--- 73 
Plumbers guand. Steamaepers -cicccs occa ssielem oe 1.184 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).............+-- .69 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ 66 
Sheeba Me hal pose cise oss 5 do ieieieine oversieueeiae ste Rekyennierese 1.18 
Giee HerameballGwiOrkers.r..cits. clei lets la chalets o1<:slerateteceieleeieiar> 1.18 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .......seessesesecerse 1.25 
Wie riba eereE Dee eee boas conan surinione cass CBee .60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)....... 1.00 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WoRKS 


Reconstruction of the east pier, Oakville, 
Ont. Name of contractors, McNamara Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $149,200. A fair wages 
schedule, dated November 4, 1946, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters and jOiMeTrS......sseeeeee cere eeeeeee $11.20 
Gementil AMishers | sel. Waibetds eros oeielere wie'e else's ctelalatorelere 85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

St ori MMe oto eotee ete euciore ecco ate a eicasickene Susie sleretet ste) axekals 1.10 
(@iice ead ioe SRBBA cee a ou eeeas Hnbeadoed 5< 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).....-...++- 1.10 
Divers Wee Pee SIS TEE eee enielo stereos 18.48* 
IDyMGick Nia) Sahoo ome ae rocco God one: Goocne 6.98* 

(To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time) 
Drill wunners Ws aticidiesh od devas <p eos aie: siete preter 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)........++ 1.20 
Enginemen, stationary .....eeeeseeee eee eeeeeeeee Py (3) 
TADOUNETS’ okie scrhc ute Butea cele cievelsls sia svete 'a.s: efeterotereloretale 65 
Motor truck drivers ysteseipee- «siete ssibieisieic = tis el sfais 65 
Motor truck driver and truck .............--ss0+ 2.00 
PP AIMeUS pee COOL AY) labieierene aetassl =, atleleteialele tala ale: ie aiaiensieis 1.10 
Paintersvand @laziers is. sos. cs o0 6 deen cee seem 1.05 
Pile driver and derrick foremen9 ........-..-eeee. 1.16 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ......---+.+++5- 1.06 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SiO Meals qateroweis vie Hel stecelaleianns deter ae loias ela naiew .80 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ......... ese asiad Art) 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ..........++++++ .70 
ne a « worsrameterhcenta ben svn Pity 3 1.30 


Steam shovel engineers 


* Per day. 


1947] 


Per Hour 

Steam shovel! firemen’ Ya6s0Gs. coer. be ee. oe eh 3280 
Steam shovel oilers ........... anew hotevaterataters wietelitene 75 
Shovel) operators’ -\C@aAss) i. terticrertertereeretaiars ode hie 6 1.30 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and -fitting: timber).:.2....0... 030.4. 75 
Watchmense «.idssc005 64 WAKA Rite ee teretalowhere wie egrets 60 


Wharf repairs and extension, Miscou, N.B. 
Name of contractors, North Shore Construc- 
tion Company, Montreal, P.Q. Amount of 


Leblanc, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. T. E. 
Rousseau, New Carlisle, P.Q. Amount of 
contract, $142,777.50. A fair wages schedule, 
dated December 5, 1946, in the terms follow- 


ing, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 
Per Hour 

Bostmen: Wrow boats) te s.s Sela as kadeerdad cess wicldides were. $u7. 00 
Garpentersy and. SOULS eet s sere Wal dale @sleinsale ereraleynhe *.  .70 
GBemieme shoiSwensie es Ao ek. warty eMac oat ey eens ieiote eystege ie» .65 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steama eke. Tis Pee Baas Saale eiteto seis tone 3765) 

Gaseous Clecty i . Aare Riedie. Sie so ag disacinn s «de .60 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)........... . 60 
ADIN OTS ic. Ae es career o Martane cttbisicis ettacis ie uieng @otsio eis .50 
PDPIVEr MOSS VAMC CALL, Grays ace tis) clavate oversee ess ole oie s 65 
Driver, team and! wagone rit «nin. deen caatemisisitente ds 6 Bes: 
Drills *uinnersiar sere . chit ines cores Lechner « .60 
Paboumens! £ .. Saad... aeons so Des a uttcet ess smboa sare .00 
Motor truckedrivers: 2%. 24528 su.» «cddadiis op bide. 100 
Motor truck jdriver amd -truicksp €< sukk - helped Ses fe 1355 
POET EM Ke bed Sele 2 Gas oon wictoreie el telols kare Sealauegalh ¢ ake . 60 
Steammshovels engineers 0 ac, 2' iene cise dint icine sie aie 1.00 
Steam shovel {Iremen Fok eter. oes cisiesiciis.sicjews.<5 79 
Steam ishovel: ollers go ese ntti 's,0 Slose's a ctisls am alelesyslers -70 
Shovel operators (LAS wy s:.c she assis eisinete oeicherereie oii sare 1.00 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting “and fittme timber) Wscvi senses... .60 

Wiatehmient <..580.8 < .weihscsiectese oi Salary ech Pariet ete o:eigs 45 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS 


contract, $20,822. A fair wages schedule, 
dated October 26, 1946, in the terms follow- 
ing, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 
Per Hour 

Blacksiniithie upeew Pine «soa soos: Re OR $ .70 
Blacksmiths; « nedpergin so A5 v0 see OMe tin ol tele wees 5d 
IBostmMent ss (GOW DORtS awa Ao ets an nol we « « Ree .50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ .60 
PPIVIERS | UT, See Gecas ore ae oe oles Se erae Spee eae ee .50 
Driver, horséand (carts. he ners tales astie « Ricca cae .65 
DORIVET. HCANA ANC UWA SOME pas ot 44\cceo cchce sats Movers oseazeeie .80 
Engineers, operating; tsteam: jit... Soseeeen we .79 
Engineers ,crane (steam, gas., elec.) .......... £75) 
*abeurersy ca ous Jee. coltes AS See. .50 
IVEGEOLDOALRODELALOPS ip acu sane dono se sms come tes P55 
MOTOR SrUCK -ALIVELSs | canis ody s ge os tees ae .09 
Motor’ truck waiver and truck | 0. gece eae wie <  heee 1255 
Pilegdriver and derrick fonemens. cidade ndkeen sae 85 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ 75 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

LOTTA ITS is aus cece ehidec yous w ake oe ks UE es 65 
Pile driver and, dermick firemen .a.cc.e0« alenen cee .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ 55 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting. and. fittme taimbemheadass.seee een « oor 65 
BWV ate Had ON a meaty yeyeusteyevenccores cxsvrenseeioe A joe 5 Neal see vet 45 

Reconstruction of breakwater, Ruisseau 
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WartTIME Hovusine Limitep 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
G. Archambault Limited, Montreal, P.Q, 
Amount of contract, $600,000. A fair wages 
schedule, in the terms following, was approved 
on November 4, 1946, for inclusion in this. 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
Aspinalti ta kerse tacts Soc eee oeee ataats $ .78 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... AY 3 
Blaeksmitis yr ccys sc ecte ters sleciaislem eats scutes cue s.scere 2" [90 
Blacksmiths) Del persumecemaces settee: cacti cokers BET3 
Brick and hollow tilelayersiar. scsceconceeeee ress 8 1.17 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
LEWADELIN An OLUAD) esas ae alee cece cence cents Seve 

Carpenters ands jOmerst. tcc aes sine tee tee ee 1.06 
Cement fuistersy ce cre cat nace coca mente comin eee 89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

eni(ets hd ean PRR Arectaey Maia Niis Mois Mi aoc ANG Cae maakea ire 89 

CLAS SOT TCLECE eos cies lites fre eee Cee ee weet ean 84 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ . 84 
Dragline operators (steam or gas) ............ 1.28 
Draghnel firemen" 22. ere eet SERS Ee Oa Stree 78 
Drapeliae: Oilergeel gicate rn. vchaletthe sob Assi eie's. « otterere shee as .73 
1D Fes Ki San tee ee P care RAN appease ISIE aS feet eee .67 
Driver, eam sand  WaAeOMn. sy cets sete tees. 1.07 
Dyillrianmerse 2h eos cee eee eee een re ne eee 78 
Electricians Gnside tewitemen):% 2. ise css oes ooie ss 1.11 
Engineers,, operating» steamy “24 )50. 23.6 «ase ee sree 1.00 
Bngimemence Stavlomany. Mon yunet Nee emt nre seo .78 
TGRISOUKeEST cote Osan eee erator a es emo is .67 
Lathers: 

Mietalle 7s UL ate ee eer, cates crtece «facie taut ster 1.06 

WOOdi ss oc cee coin ae mice | eee OD 
Motor Struck* drivers cote ces mties esis care cereals 67 
Motorsbruck rarin Or ad UL CK mmat arse deicttr ters eters 1.67 
Ormamental *tironmworkerstenn ccs cee coe ee .90 
Painters! pray An coe oes oe eeokce sot Oat ee enias 1.00 
Parnterseanadwelaziers. ce cacti oe ed ear eee 95 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)................ .78 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers................ 73 
PISSHE RETR Tee Fe Rt Ree er ee, eae: saat eo eate 1.17 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TA BOLIAL: tee coe ates ote crate are rieete ee tees 73 

Phimbers” and wstearatterss.. snes + ceicchiecicc cee 5 Nal A 
Rigeers s(veneral yc. sss. seats cme es ISAS Sey ce 78 
Road grader operators: 

FLOrsec ra wimtaray in. o palace tcsteircstelc obeetie sera ste ate 73 

Tanelirclinie™ Claris yee titres ccc cesses ae aterictgras are ore 1.07 

Cae ee ne ner eee, scree remiss ere 84 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)........... .95 
Redinen *(reinforced! = Steel). ise tke. «eras cw ass ote 84 


Roofers: 


Felt’ and gravel: patent: composition .... .78 

Sheet Mmetal era aoe ele tran one ne eit te ea 1.06 
Sheetimmetalaworkers See cet fee a wee caine eee 1.06 
Shinolergs GwoOod,, pASDESTOS mimes. eter © ciee eirelen ile ee 1.06 
Steam shovel emomeers' » a snerewemds om. naan aicciieeue sais 1.28 
Steam’ ShoOvelemrenmenern cua kos aon case cet as sere 78 
Steam shovel oilers ..... Fee aR eee SOE eS ws 
Shovel operators (gas.)...........6¢ Heleteet hie «oe 1.28 
Tractor operators: 

Let@unrnea fe CLC. & cab ds.2\s sts eeeraete ae. sel ee herestacels 92 

SIMI de cee ore Gccstnrastus ete ag. fas Gale orelayss ova, 2 oleae ah misty. os, « AG 
Watchmen \cUoeierics sso hscles aluen eee at eg ee mee ae 6 62 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)....... 1.00 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Smiths Falls, Ont. Name of. con- 


tractors, Russell Construction Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$120,800. A fair wages schedule, dated 
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March 3, 1947, in the terms following, was 


furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


: Per Hour 
Asphalt rakers .........seccecesscvciecccecs ASST. Succ’) 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....... 65 
Brick and hollow tile layerS ........eceeeeecceere 1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Guides and 
tempering mortar) .........+6.- ie setae eis sia etete ee OD 

Carpenters and joOiners.......e.eeeeeeees creeee ee LOD 
Woment finishers. we se scwie cise ss ticle. wlelcles cles Hoe PeRLO. 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

IS Hearn Mare stae ccictacs ore iaversists ere cieus sis .e[heiaie siststele Seieinuasaie .80 

(RST OF CLEC nicrpiee 0 dae sie mane scans + mbianens -70 
Compressor operators (gas. or €leC.)....eseeeeee 10 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) ....- Stat shee 1.25 
Dragline firemen ........ccccccccescccccssccccees 85 
Dragline Oilers, .)0...0s occcccsiedeccscccesccceccseses Py 5) 
PI TIVers we ciotieciicc sccm cisicisincissieicisiere s etetussieisisie/sie;us tein 61 
Driver, team and WAgON......-cecccceeseseceeees .95 
PUB ETUTINETS! sarele orerere e sieieieiecs cele cisiste’s s\e'eels elelevcveidueteis 20 
Electricians (inside wWwiremen)..........seceeseres 1.05 
Engineers, operating, Steam ......ccesecseeseeeees 95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. ee EEN a: 1.00 
Enginemen, stationary .......ccsccsccssccessereens 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.)........++- 70 
Labourers ..... Deere ciele oie ecaererictveieis ao: diet acaisiesalare ae 61 
Lathers 

VMOU Al, on rerecelers clic iecincelciaset Seiateiels eldiale/siciaie« eleag siecatee -95 

UV canbe trates oie cvavecatoters nicl cralciniore <cfeajaisieieieis olatelaleia e/elelefess 90 
IGOtOr tLUCK GLIVEIS: cs. .ccaiecicicleiciele ss 010 cial cleo sinnieole .65 
Motor truck driver and truck ........seeseeeseee 1.65 
Ornamental ION, WOLKCES: cle siselswiewe o'sisipisieisisis eieie « ay fs) 
IPaintersa(SPLAy) meu irc cei \asieisieree c.sisiseellscla cities 95 
Painters and glaziers ..... Gieiels dis wiaje'steies 9 Seaaiereiao ce 95 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) ........+sese- 75 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers...........+-- 70 
IPI ASEETELG:LUbavaisins:aisicle daisies oo ste e/ecaCore Gicieis «custo 0 1<°e/slalelotosere 1.20 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

MUALETIAN) Mae emese cc theless heroieithe erniess aici cfoie sie sieieis 65 

Plumbers and steamfitters.............sseeeeees 1.05 
Riggers c(eeneral ae oic0 s.as's.o sthasicelsiere ie atat Neale ec) 
Road grader operators: 

MELOTSOCLLA WIN b ta/acsteisiotee.cioialete: oiatorslalejeieieiste)s,ece\ hoysieishe.sie. 65 

Tel uding,, Teas 052s ccassierspoiaie tales ieleseysie\slsialei Atala) saueis axe 1.00 

GAS ii oiste wis aie io cisco ets esis es o8 Wale okey oles Coben ete takes susveceiossie oka By (3) 
Road roller operators (steam Or 2&S.)....eccees 85 
Rodmen (reinforced. steel) ........sccccsccvsecces 70 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 65 

SHESE AIM Otay wieiersycpere, slonerers oteurascins er aretoseksteieassecs\s av ecpieters 1.05 
Sheet: metal.) wWOrkerss: sc’. .eccos cies cwiss os wisies.cieuies ete 1.05 
Steamushovel cen gineers eae. soiwleisers ein oss cieaisinjelan c aiaie 1.25 
Steamushovel firemen wu... .ieisicielsecwisiaelee siciaces sivas 85 
SLGAMESHOVEIUONOTBP welsic sie.s\e agiers aisins siesielsaleaieaieleip ee Py (5) 
PNHOVElE ODETALOTS un CLES) oo crclc.« sielaeiore: © hejoss o oceveseiesoree 1.25 
Tractor operators: 

ABOLOUMIMCAUL, 1 CUC HE <tiace chs ais: olavelaieiejeleve /sveiaa « seisiese’ + shone .85 

STAN Tea cractavetetavaiaielele sl stao oie elors 7s « slercieis'eielte o.oseteisiere 75 
AVVEERUCINICUCTIN Cote sve leraevedsostsieieieleleiiis #veceisiere stages sieiordiaeietersions .56 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)....... 83 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Wheatley, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. G. T. Parmenter Construc- 
tion Company, Toronto, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $25,828. A fair wages schedule, 
dated January 8, 1947, in the terms follow- 
ing, was furnished for inclusion in the 


contract :— 
Per Hour 

ASPhaleerakers: .ct « Mositeaite atcawaccecwecucccseons $ .80 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... 70 
Brickvandshollow itile: Jayersi vo. > oes sictdiere © oh vre.<. oats 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

CEMPEnINIMOLLAT) werereisiore cle oles clove isialerevelole.« viciele ove -70 
ACATPONLCTS = ADM © JOMErS tae seals cic ehices cloeecciesetee 1.05 
Wement: fimISHerse cists. clsicleiee scleieele seisiswieiete ware ele 90 


Per Hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SEEN esse sescyoss we erro io wien cosas eke oaSee tajecs io IRE os arereNS 90 

Gas. F.0r), eleC., sos ccopsiseisce sie owns leseiatere so seinen 80 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ .80 
Dragline operators (steam or gaS) ............ 1.25 
Dragline Aremen <5 .<,s,<,6c0,s35.0,<1eteleleletolele ofs alaeisie > steiasye Ne 85 
Draghine: otlers a. cissiisteisiaecn cere ABA SRORGOD ESOS c athe 
DYIVErs hens con Co cicava cle erates cents aii onereneretace elavereteiats ave .65 
Driver, team “andl “Wagonsaectecds««ccceccceccesss 1.00 
DE) pill’ runners)., sca ce-croerere ot slalel ste 6 oveteyossse/eve's seis (eis eVeiee ay (3) 
Electricians (inside wiremen)........-.sceeceeees 1.10 
Engineers, operating, SteaM ......ssseccscvcescers .95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. elec.)..........00. 1.00 
Hnpinemen, Stationary | cisac. scicic cee nec ol eae steve Ay ts) 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).......... 19 
Labourers herrciews cctates oft lecis SFhoas ote diee Cole oettenrs .65 
Lathers: 

MECC RIE oe cc cistemvernissererele seve exelcjaiors slevelelae eieieisicvscareatn sie 95 

WOO eee tes sierorarevetersrs oreverereere a sual eas yeterelslerereaiecevorlosietce 90 
MGOCOT CEUCKLIVerS | cinccciere ose pais ele AF Or .70 
Motor truck driver amd, truck). (eeceuce ernst cone 1.70 
Ornamental iron, “Workers... /s.o00 cece sete tine. mies 90 
Painters (SPray,): Veic.coe os. se eve role ore slevs.e ae oe atlvereietes 90 
Painters and @IAZIETS! lew. ticks c clelsle so sleltebeveetee ots e 85 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)............ee0: .80 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers..........ee-ee- BY 65) 
PIASTCTELS:< eicstccc cia erste ce o.0 0,06 closers axe. athlete elu terete eee 1.20 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

Material)’ ..<ccsicch aocils «vise vebleleteche «mien es -70 

Plumbers and vsteamfitterss . o.sc.scci cistesieeileterets esse 95 
Riggers “Cveneral)) JT os cocc es seses sie.o erste ene tone .80 
Road grader operators: 

FIGTSCATA WH oi cwiersiss.cie ccs ciccereeee sistld’e shelters sales .70 

Including team ..... ace Sette SAAR SARA AOU iG oc 1.05 

HEB. vinyoinro:c eo 020, are, asi 6,0 5, 0 eoeetele orate teeta Oh sate aes See 75 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).......... .90 
Rodmen (reinforced steel)........ edie uleje eiere aetehts 245) 
Roofers: 

Felt' and gravel: patent: composition.......... .70 

Sheet. metallyss..... 252ece eee. MR sales obec 85 
Sheet, metal, “workerssids.ce «008s « caeies otis so eth. « 85 
Shinglers,, Gvood,;. asbestos) Mt... aesces. - eee 1.05 
Steam, shovel) Engineers) ..c:5/:0:0 <verie siorereserersichetererctoreie ore 1225 
Steam shovel sATeMICN is aici oce etsy oterste ace evousiieveleterer tees 85 
Steamshovel“oilersitte crenata eee eens ere ahs 
Shovelmoperators (gash) ceive. sclossiclesels sauecieme ve 1.25 
Tractor operators: : 

TletOUINEAU,: ELCs ras Soak sekels Seles eta te sasthete evan .90 

SITAR Fe ocwre els oa 0 Soke OF pon cd Sie Mistral: sie AES Sows eres SINS .80 
Watchmen ©... kein, os cs cts « atelca-e-eferas Granite vtectetes ces .60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ 1.00 


(2) Dredging Work 


Note: The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour, and also empower the Min- 
ister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorxKS 


Dredging work at Cocagne Bar (Comier- 
ville), Kent, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Denis LeBlanc, Buctouche, N.B. Amount of 
contract, $17,100. 


(3) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 

: No. of Aggregate 

Department Contracts Amount 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 2,146 1,572 ,404.00 
Post = Officemisanceescas cone comeces 16 62,136.88 





Labour Law 


Recent Regulations Under Provincial Legislation 


Cus principal changes in provincial regula- 
tions were revised Manitoba Minimum 
Wage Orders. 

In Manitoba, the new regulations raise both 
the ordinary minimum rates and rates for 
overtime after 48 hours for men and 44 for 
women, reduce the maximum weekly hours 
for women from 48 to 44 and increase from six 
to eight the number of public holidays em- 
ployers are required to allow with pay to most 
women workers. 

Revised regulations set out in more precise 
form the precautions to be taken by Manitoba 
employers in industrial processes involving the 
manufacture and use of lead or benzol and re- 
quire the notification of occupational diseases. 


Alberta Boilers Act 


Regulations under this Act were amended 
by an Order in Council of February 18, gazet- 
ted February 28, to allow candidates who have 
had engineering experience outside of Alberta 
equivalent to that required by the regulations 
to qualify for first and second-class engineers’ 
certificates. Previously, for a first-class certi- 
ficate twelve months’ steam-plant experience 
in Alberta, and for a second-class certificate 
six months’ experience in Alberta, were re- 
quired. 


Manitoba Factories Act 


Leap, BENZOL AND DANGEROUS PROCESSES 


The manufacture and use of lead or benzol 
are made subject to broader and more precise 
control by regulations under this Act which 
were gazetted February 8. The regulations do 
not apply to the use of lead compounds only as 
driers in the manufacture of paint products 
prepared for use by brush or dipping process. 
The new regulations, like the old, also auth- 
orize the Minister of Labour to require work- 
ers in dangerous processes to undergo medical 
examinations. . 

Previous regulations (L.G. 1941, p. 651) re- 
quired manufacturers, distributors, importers or 
employers using benzol, substances containing 
benzol, or substances containing lead or its 
eompounds to label in legible type every con- 
tainer of these substances to show that lead or 
benzol was present. The new regulations stipu- 
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late that every person who, by himself or his 
servants or agents, manufactures or prepares 
for use or uses either lead or benzol in any 
industrial process must (1) label or mark 
every package and container containing lead, 
benzol, or substances containing lead or benzol, 
so as to indicate clearly that lead or benzol is 
present and the percentage of lead or benzol, 
as the case may be; (2) post in a conspicuous 
place, when so required by the Minister of 
Labour, a printed form approved by the Min- 
ister of Health and Public Welfare setting 
forth the manner in which these substances 
are dangerous to health and indicating the 
precautions necessary to protect persons using 
or coming in contact with them; and (3) when 
requested by the Minister, furnish any infor- 
mation concerning the percentage of lead or 
benzol used by him in any industrial process. 

The requirements regarding physical exam- 
inations and fees are unchanged. The Minister 
may, from time to time, require a worker en- 
gaged at the time or during the previous six 
months in any industrial process considered 
by the Minister to be detrimental to health to 
be examined by a qualified physician at the 
employer’s expense. The physician must for- 
ward a written report of such examination to 
the Director of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene of the Department of Health and 
Public Welfare. Maximum fees permitted for 
examination (with report) of five or more 
workers from the same factory are: $2 each 
for physical examination, blood count and 
blood smear examination, and $3 for film or 
X-ray examination. These fees may be in- 
creased by 50 cents for groups of less than five. 

Every case of any specific industrial disease, 
even if only suspected, which comes to the at- 
tention of any medical practitioner must be 
reported at once to the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene on a form approved 
and furnished by the Minister. 

The penalties for contravention of these 
regulations are laid down in the Factories Act. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


REVISED WAGE ORDERS 


New regulations under this Act, gazetted 
March 15 and effective April 15, raise mini- 
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mum rates by from five to nine cents an hour, 
reduce the maximum work-week for women 
from 48 to 44 hours, increase from six to eight 
the number of statutory holidays allowed with 
pay and raise minimum overtime rates by five 
cents. All earlier minimum wage orders (L.G. 
1945, p. 770) are repealed. 

As before, the regulations are in five divi- 
sions: I, Manufacturing and General; II, Re- 
tail and Wholesale Establishments and 
Offices; III, Hotels and Restaurants; IV, Places 
of Amusement; V, Male Employees in all 
occupations except farming and market garden- 
ing. Divisions I-IV apply only to women ex- 
cept for bellboys in Division III and male 
pinsetters in bowling alleys in Division IV. As 
previously, the minimum rates are lower in 
rural areas than in cities. The higher rates 
in Division I (manufacturing and general) 
continue to apply to women workers in the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District, Flin Flon, 
Brandon and Portage la Prairie. For shops, 
offices, hotels, restaurants and places of amuse- 
ment, however, the higher city and urban 
rates have been made to apply to summer 
resorts during May, June, July and August. 

No child under 15, as previously stipulated, 
may be employed in any undertaking covered 
by the Regulations except with a permit from 
the Minister of Labour. 


Minimum Rates 


Manufacturing Shops, Offices, etc —Im manu- 
facturing and occupations not covered by other 
orders, in retail and wholesale establishments, 
including department stores and mail-order 
houses, and in offices, the new city and urban 
rate for experienced female workers or those 
engaged in occupations not requiring skill or 
training is 86 cents an hour, instead of 30 
cents. For inexperienced workers in an occu- 
pation requiring skill or training, there is a 
learning period of six months. The new rates 
for three successive two-month periods are 27, 
30 and 33 cents and the full minimum wage 
thereafter. The former rates for learners were 
20, 24, 27 and 30 cents. 

In rural areas, in the same classes of estab- 
lishments, a new minimum of 33 cents for 
experienced women and those in jobs not re- 
quiring skill or training replaces the old rate 
of 26 cents; learners are to receive 25, 27 and 30 
cents instead of 16, 20 and 23 cents for three 
two-month periods, respectively. The lower 
rates of pay for delivery and messenger girls 
have been abolished. 


HotTets AND RESTAURANTS 


Division III of the new Regulations applies 
to females and bellboys in hotels, restaurants, 
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clubs, victualling houses and_ refreshment 
stands. Where training is required, there is a 


learning period of three months. 

In cities and summer resorts the weekly 
rate for bellboys has been increased from $10 
to $12. For experienced women, the increase is 
from 30 to 36 cents an hour. For inexperienced 
workers, other than bellboys, the new mini- 
mum for three months is raised from 25 to 31 
cents after which the full minimum rate must 
be paid. 

Rural rates are $10 instead of $8 for bellboys, 
and 33 cents an hour instead of 26 cents for 
experienced women. For inexperienced work- 
ers, other than bellboys, the new minimum is 
27 cents an hour, replacing the old rate of 20 
cents, for the three-month learning period, after 
which they are to receive the full minimum 
wage. 

Working hours in hotels and restaurants, etc., 
must be arranged so that no work-period for 
women will end between 12 midnight and 6 
a.m., unless adequate transport is provided. In 
the earlier Regulations, no work period was 
allowed to end between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. 

Where the employer furnishes meals and 
lodging, he may deduct not more than $3 a 
week for room rent, instead of $2.50 as pre- 
viously, and not more than $5 a week for 
board (21 meals) or 25 cents a meal. Deduc- 
tions previously allowed were not more than 
$4 a week or 20 cents a meal. 


Priaces or AMUSEMENT 


In places of amusement in cities and sum- 
mer resorts the new minimum is 36 cents an 
hour, instead of 30 cents. The rural rate is 
33 instead of 26 cents. These rates are the 
same as for hotels and restaurants, except that 
in amusement places there are no learners’ 
rates. 

Male and female pinsetters in bowling alleys 
will get at least $12 a.week. The former mini- 
mum was $10. As before, pinsetters must be 
paid not less than 3 cents per line for five pins 
and 4 cents per line for 10 pins. 


Marte WorxKERS 


Boys under 15 may not be employed except 
under a permit from the Minister, and unless 
otherwise prescribed by law, it is forbidden to 
employ or to permit to be employed a male 
worker of 15 or over at a wage less than that 
fixed by the Order. 

For boys over 15 and under 18, rates are the 
same as those for inexperienced women in 
factories, shops, offices, etc., 27, 30 and 33 cents 
an hour for three successive periods of two 
months each and 36 cents an hour thereafter. 
Former rates were 20, 24 and 27 cents an hour 
and 30 cents an hour thereafter. 
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- Inexperienced men of 18 or over in an occu- 
pation requiring skill or training are to receive 
at least 30, 34 and 38 cents an hour for three 
periods of one month each, and 40 cents an 
hour thereafter. The former minima for these 
workers were 25, 28 and 32 cents and 35 cents 
thereafter. For men, 18 or over, where no 
skill or training is required, the minimum has 
been raised from 35 to 40 cents an hour. 

For delivery and messenger boys, new rates 
are 25 cents an hour for the first two months, 
30 cents for the second two months, and 32 
cents an hour thereafter, replacing the old 
rates of 20, 23 and 25 cents an hour. As before, 
where the employee provides a bicycle, the 
minimum must be increased by 50 cents a 
week. 


Hours or WorK AND OVERTIME 


The new minimum rates for women apply to 
a work-week of 44 hours, instead of 48 hours, 
as previously. In factories, shops, offices and 
hotels and restaurants, no employer may re- 
' quire a woman to work more than 48 hours in 
a week or nine hours in a day, except on permit 
from the Minister. Where permission is given, 
hours in excess of 44 are to be paid for at 10 
cents an hour above the minimum rate. Under 
the earlier Regulations for hours worked in 
excess of 48 in a week or 9 in a day the mini- 
mum rate was increased by 5 cents an hour. 
No change has been made in the limitation of 
overtime to 3 hours in a day, 6 hours in a 
week or 120 hours in a year, a restriction im- 
posed by the Factory Act. 

For the first time, express provision has been 
made for overtime rates of pay for male work- 
ers. The earlier Regulations provided that 
time worked in excess of 48 hours in a week 
was to be deemed overtime except where it was 
otherwise provided by a collective agreement. 
It is now provided that for any hours worked 
over 48 in a week, the minimum rate plus 10 
cents an hour must be paid. 


Pustic Houipays 


The new Regulations add two public holi- 
days, Empire Day and Remembrance Day, to 
the six formerly granted for women in fac- 
tories, shops, offices, hotels and restaurants. 
These were New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Except on a permit from the 
Minister, no women may be required to work 
on a holiday and no reduction may be made 
in the minimum rate by reason of such holiday. 
A woman who works under permit on one of 
these eight days must be granted a full day’s 
holiday with pay at the regular rate within six 
months. Previous Regulations required the 
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regular rate to be increased by 5 cents an 
hour on a holiday, and, in addition, a full day’s 
holiday with pay at the regular rate to be 
allowed within the same year. No provision 
is made for the observance of public holidays 
in places of amusement nor for male workers. 


INEXPERIENCED AND Part-TIME WORKERS 


As before, inexperienced workers in any 
establishment must not exceed 25 per cent of 
the total number of all employees, and every 
worker required to report must be paid a mini- 
mum of three hours’ pay. Where workers are 
employed 30 hours a week or less, rather than 
24 hours as previously, the hourly rate must 
be not less than the minimum increased by 
5 cents. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


General provisions concerning working con- 
ditions, payment of wages, keeping of records, 
posting of regulations, etc., are unchanged, as 
is the provision authorizing the Minister to 
issue permits granting modification of, or 
exemption from, the Regulations, in case of 
emergency. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


Servicing and installing air-conditioning or 
refrigerating equipment was designated as a 
trade to which the above Act applies by regu- 
lations made February 13 and_ gazetted 
March 1. 


Manitoba and New Brunswick Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations Acts 


By proclamations issued in Manitoba on 
February 20, and in New Brunswick on Febru- 
ary 27 amendments to the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) as made by 
the Dominion Order in Council P.C. 302 of 
January 30, 1947 (L.G. 1947, p. 133) are de- 
clared to have force and effect as law in 
Manitoba and New Brunswick, respectively. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Amendments to the regulations under this 
Act were gazetted on February 8, March 1 
and March 29. 

These permit registration and tax collec- 
tion to be done by an individual in each 
village or rural municipality; stipulate that 
the provision exempting persons by whom or on 
whose behalf the tax has not been paid from 
benefits until one month after payment does 
not apply where the tax is paid on behalf 
of any person by a government or social aid 
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agency; add to the list of hospitals outside 
the Province to whom payment may be 
made for services rendered to beneficiaries 
government-approved nursing or maternity 
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homes outside Saskatchewan in the vicinity 
of the Saskatchewan border; and re-state in 
more detailed form, with certain exceptions, 
the hospital services provided. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. Court Will Not Interfere With Expulsion 
of Union Member in Accordance 
With Union Laws 


On January 20, 1947, an action for damages 
for alleged wrongful expulsion from a local 
of the Boilermakers’ and Iron Shipbuilders’ 
Union was dismissed with costs by Mr. Justice 
Macfarlane in the British Columbia Supreme 
Court. 

The plaintiff, Kusych, a shipyard welder, 
was expelled from the union first in Decem- 
ber, 1943, but was reinstated in June, 1944. In 
Supreme Court he was awarded $1,000 dam- 
ages for wrongful expulsion (L.G. 1946, p. 102). 
He was later given nominal damages against 
several union officials for assault following his 
eviction from a union meeting. Again 
expelled in February, 1945, “for activities 
detrimental to the union”, he instituted this 
action. 

The defendants denied that the expulsion 
was illegal and asserted that the union had 
obtained and was operating under a new 
constitution. Further, they questioned the 
right of the Courts to interfere with a union’s 
internal affairs where no property right was 
involved. They also contended that the 
plaintiff had not availed himself of the reme- 
dies he had under the union’s constitution 
and that until he did so he should not be 
allowed to resort to litigation. 

In the Court’s view, the question was: What 
was the constitution of the union at the time 
of the expulsion? When the plaintiff joined 
it in 1942, the union was a local of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, granted a charter in 
1928. In January, 1943, the C.C.L. suspended 
the defendant union but lifted the suspension 
in December, 1948, when an agreement was 
made providing that a B.C. Federation of 
Shipyard Workers should be formed and that 
the locals joining the Federation should cease 
to be chartered by the C.C.L. but should hold 
charters from the Federation which should be 
affiliated with the Congress. This arrangement 
was agreed to on April 10, 1944, and the local 
returned its charter to the Congress. The 
workers, members of the former local, were 
then free to accept a charter from the Federa- 
tion and to formulate a new constitution 
within the limits set by the Federation. This 


they did in a series of meetings, completing 
their by-laws on August 8, 1944. 

Mr. Justice Macfarlane held it was under 
the provisions of these by-laws that proceed- 
ings against the plaintiff were begun and that 
the plaintiff had been expelled from the asso- 
ciation chartered by the Federation. ‘Thus 
article 14 of the C.C.L. local’s constitution 
under which the plaintiff claimed illegal ex- 
pulsion could not be relied on. 


His Lordship pointed out that when the 
plaintiff was reinstated on June 21, 1944, it 
was not to membership in the original union, 
as the plaintiff claimed, for by that time the 
organization had been dissolved. Since he 
accepted the situation as it then was, claim- 
ing membership in the group of workmen then 
functioning as the defendant union which was 
in the process of adopting by-laws under its 
charter from the Federation, these by-laws 
formed the basis of his contract of member- 
ship. 
Between the plaintiff’s reinstatement in 
June, 1944, and his expulsion in February, 
1945, he continued to attack the union as 
“spurious” and “a fake” and to express dis- 
approval of the closed shop principle. He 
delivered a series of radio broadcasts, bitterly 
criticizing the union. The Court commented: 

I think it fair to say that his relations with 


labour and allied organizations to which he 
belonged previously were turbulent... 


I mention these facts of course only because 
of the light they throw on the actual be- 
haviour of the plaintiff and on the question 

as to whether he was the inoffensive and in- 
nocuous workman desiring to obtain employ- 
ment or, in fact, principally concerned to dis- 
turb the harmony of the organization in which 
Bes claims to be entitled to continued member- 
ship. 


The plaintiff continued as a member under 
the new constitution and was expelled in 
accordance with its provisions. That con- 
stitution provides remedies of which he could © 
have availed himself before applying to the 
Court for relief. 


As to the jurisdiction of the Court to inter- 
fere, his Lordship cited Maclean v. Workers’ 
Union (1929) to the effect that the Court 
will not interfere with an association in its 
right to expel a member who contravenes the 
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rules to which he has assented in joining the 
association. Kuzych v. White et al (1947) 1 
Western Weekly Reports 322. 


Workman’s Appeal Against Corporation of 
Toronto for Wages and Failure to 
Provide Work Dismissed 


The Ontario Court of Appeal on January 27, 
1947, dismissed an appeal by the plaintiff from 
the judgment of Wilson J. after a trial without 
a jury in an action against the Corporation of 
the City of Toronto for wages, or, alternatively, 
for damages for its refusal or neglect to enable 
the plaintiff to perform his contract vs ser- 
vice. 


Given temporary work in the city street- 


cleaning department in December, 1933, the 


plaintiff was notified in 1985 that he was 
to work as stoker until further notice. For 
physical reasons, he left this work in 1942 
but was afterwards employed from time to 
time as a labourer by the same department. 
In March, 1943, he gave up the work alto- 
gether claiming it was unsuitable to his 
physical condition, and in April when asked 
by the superintendent when he was going back 
to work, he replied: “When you have some- 
thing to suit me.” On his claim for wages up 
to August 8, 1944, when the action was institu- 
tuted, the trial judge awarded him $190, with 
costs, but dismissed his claim for damages. 

On appeal, his counsel advanced two main 
arguments, first, that the appellant was from 
1934 to 1944 in the employ of the respondent 
corporation on a “continuing contract of in- 
definite hiring” and, second, that, as a returned 
soldier, he was entitled to preference in em- 
ployment under By-law No. 15753 of May 18, 
1942, when civic department heads were 
instructed to give preference to Toronto 
ex-servicemen. 

Mr. Justice Hogg in delivering judgment. 
stated that the appellant’s first argument was 
based on the classification made by the Cor- 
poration in 1918, of civic employees as ‘“‘tem- 
porary” and “permanent” employees. It was 
contended that because the appellant would be 
deemed to be a permanent employee according 
to the definition, his contract of employment 
was on a yearly basis and that he was entitled 
to wages when not working because of illness 
or incapacity, he could not be discharged with- 
out notice and was entitled to have work 
found for him. In the Court’s opinion, the 
classification was not intended to, nor did it, 
alter the terms of the contracts of hiring be- 
tween the respondent and its employees, with 
respect to wages paid, methods of calculating 
wages or the nature of the hiring. 
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As regards the claim for damages for failure 
to accord him veterans’ preference in respect 
to certain work in the incineration plant that 
the appellant was capable of doing and had 
asked to do, the Court pointed out that 
the by-law made no offer of any specific work 
in the respondent’s employ to returned sol- 
diers but was merely an expression of the 
policy adopted by the City towards returned 
men. However desirable it may be that such 


‘policy should be faithfully carried out, no 


obligation in law is imposed upon the Corpora- 
tion. Low v. the City of Toronto (1947) On- 
tario Weekly Notes 219. 


Saskatchewan Court Holds Foreman Not 
Employer as Defined by Minimum 
Wage Act 


In Moose Jaw District Court on February 
12, 1947, the appeal was allowed of a man 
fined in magistrate’s court for paying a worker 
between September 1 and 30, 1946, less than 
the minimum wage fixed by Order 1 of the 
Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Board. The 
Court directed that the amount of the fine 
and costs paid by the appellant should be 
refunded. The appeal was based on the con- 
tention that the accused appellant was not an 
“employer”. 

The appellant was a travelling foreman em- 
ployed by a coal contractor whose duty it 
was to ensure a supply of coal for Canadian 
Pacific Railway engines at various points. 
The foreman was “in charge of hiring the men 
and supervising the work in Moose Jaw as 
well as other points in the Saskatchewan 
C.P.R. district.” He had nothing to do with 
paying the men beyond handing out the 
cheques forwarded to him by the coal con- 
tractor from Winnipeg. 

The accused was fined $10 and $4.50 costs 
and, in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act as amended in 1945, was ordered to pay 
the Deputy Minister of Labour the sum of 
$24.30, the difference between the sum actually 
paid to the employee and that to which he 
was entitled. 

In the District Court’s opinion, the question 
whether the appellant came within the defini- 
tion of employer in the Act hinged on the 
interpretation to be put on the word “or” 
after “employees”: 

Employer includes every person, firm or 
corporation, agent, manager . . . and every 
other person having control or direction of 
one or more employees or who is responsible, 
directly or indirectly, in whole or in part, for 


the payment of wages to, or the receipt of 
wages by, one or more employees. 


In the Annual Holidays Act, 1944, ‘“em- 
ployer” is defined in substantially the same 
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words but “and” is used instead of “or” 
There is authority for reading the word “or” 
as “and” where by so doing absurdities will be 
avoided, the Court pointed out, and it was 
satisfied that in the present case “or” should 
be read as “and”. The employer is the une 
who pays the wages and the evidence showed 
that the one who paid the wages in this case 
was the contractor at Winnipeg and not the 
foreman. As regards the order to pay the dif- 
ference in the rate already paid and the 
minimum rate, it would be absurd to say that 
an employee should pay out of his own wages 
to his co-employee the difference between the 
wages paid and the minimum wage. It would 
be as absurd as to say that officials at Moose 
Jaw who made out the pay-sheets should be 
penalized if the company offices outside Sask- 
atchewan which issue pay cheques were guilty 
of an infraction of the Act. Rez. v. Stover 
(1947) 1 Western Weekly Reports 397. 


U.S. Supreme Court Holds that Employers 
Must Bargain With Foremen’s Unions 


On March 10 the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed in a 5-4 decision the 
judgment of lower Court holding that the 
National Labour Relations Act applies to 
supervisory workers and that the Packard 
Motor Car Company must comply with the 
order of the National Labour Relations Board 
requiring it to recognize and bargain with 
the Foremen’s Association of America acting 
on behalf of its 1,100 employees of foreman 
rank. 

The Foremen’s Association of America was 
certified in April, 1945, by the National 
Labour Relations Board as the bargaining 
agent of the Packard foremen. When the 
company refused to recognize the union, the 
Board directed it to do so. The company’s 
appeal against the Board’s order, on the 
ground that foremen were a part of manage- 
ment, was dismissed in August, 1946, by the 
Sixth Cireuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, distinguished between 
foremen and other workmen in so far as the 
higher wages, more favourable conditions con- 
cerning holidays and leave of the former were 
concerned. He agreed that foremen carry 
responsibility for maintaining production, 
subject to the overall control or supervision 
of the management, and make recommenda- 
tions for promotion and discipline. 

The company argued that the definition of 
“employer” in the Act included foremen since 
it includes “any person acting in the interest 
of an employer directly or indirectly”. Mr. 
Justice Jackson rejected this contention. He 
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considered that every employee, from the very 
fact of his employment, is required to act 
in the employer’s interest. The employee 
owes to the employer faithful performance of 
services in his interest and the protection of 
his property, but, in the Court’s opinion, the 
effect of the definition of “employer” was to 
make employers “responsible in labour prac- 
tices for the acts of any persons performed 
in their interests”. This is merely the formu- 
lation for the purposes of the particular 
statute of the common-law doctrine 

by which a principal is made liable for the 

tortious acts of his agent and the master for 

the wrongful acts of his servants. 

As to the foreman, though he is 


the faithful representative of the employer 
in maintaining a production schedule, his 
interests properly may be adverse to that 
of the employer when it comes to fixing his 
own wages, hours, seniority rights or working 
conditions. He does not lose his right to 
serve himself in these respects because he 
serves his master in others. And we see no 
basis in this Act whatever for holding that 
foremen are forbidden the protection of the 
Act when they take collective action to 
protect their collective interests. 


Mr. Justice Jackson considered that the 
company’s argument was “really addressed to 
the indesirability of permitting foremen to 
organize”. The company conceded that fore- 
men have a right to organize but it denied 
that the statute compelled it to recognize the 
union :— 

In other words, it wants to be free to 
fight the foremen’s union in the way the 
companies fought other unions before the 
Labour Act. But there is nothing in the 
Act which indicates that Congress intended 
to deny its benefits to foremen as employees 
if they choose to believe that their interests 
as employees would be better served by 
organization than by individual competition. 


A minority of the Court, including the 
Chief Justice and Justices Douglas, Frank- 
furter and Burton, were of the opinion that 
while, under the general law, foremen have 
the right to organize for collective bargaining, 
the National Labour Relations Act does not 
apply to them. The Act, in their opinion, 

put in the employer category all those who 


acted for management not only in formulating 
but also in executing its labour policies. 


Packard Motor Car Co. v. National Labour 
Relations Board (1947) 19 Labour Relations 
Reporter 2397. 


Time Spent in Preparing for Work Too Trifling 
to Warrant Damages Under U.S. Fair 
Labour Standards Act 


On February 8, 1947, Federal Judge Picard 
in the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Michigan dismissed the 
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claims of employees of the Mount Clemens 
Pottery Company to “portal-to-portal” pay, 
holding that the total time spent in walking 
from company gates and preparing for work 
was too trifling for serious consideration. 


When the action was first brought in the 
District Court for overtime payment for 
approximately 56 minutes per day allegedly 
worked by the plaintiffs before and after 
scheduled starting and quitting times, the 
decision was partly in favour of the employees 
but it was overruled by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. On June 10, 1946, the Supreme Court 
reversed the latter decision, ruling that time 
spent in walking from time-clock to work- 
bench and in preparatory activities was 
“working time” under the Fair Labour 
Standards Act (L.G., 1946, p. 999). The case 
was remanded to the District Court to 
determine how much time was involved. The 
Supreme Court expressly directed that, in 
computing, consideration should be given to 
the “de minimis” doctrine (de minimis non 
curat lexr—the law cannot concern itself with 
trifles) in relation to the work-week con- 
templated by the Act “in the light of the 
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realities of the industrial world”. The Court, 
however, considered that 12 minutes or more 
of walking time daily was not “de minimis”. 

The District Court found that time taken 
to travel from time-clocks to the several 
departments in no case exceeded 3 minutes 
and that the maximum walking time which 
could be reckoned in favour of any plaintiff 
was 6:2 minutes daily. As to preliminary 
activities, the sum total for any one person 
would be less than 3 minutes a day and in 
only three departments were there any which 
were considered not part of the job. 

It is our opinion and we hold that we 
would not go lower than 12 minutes as above 
restricted ... and without setting any de 
minimis figure herein, hold all the walking 
and preliminary activities consumed in this 
case is de minimis. 

Judge Picard stated that his decision did 
not mean that all portal-to-portal suits should 
be dismissed. Other instances might exist 
where time consumed in walking and _ pre- 
liminary activities might be so substantial as 
to call for compensation. Anderson v. Mount 
Clemens Pottery Company Federal District 
Court, February 8, 1947. 


Workmen’s Compensation As Factor in Industrial Costs 


RECENT memorandum issued by the 

Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion pointed out that “workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs” have become an important item in 
our industrial economy. The following figures 
received from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board of Ontario for 1945 and 1946 were 
quoted: 


Total number of industrial accidents reported 


Total number of fatal cases included 
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Total awards for compensation and medical aid 
Medical aid included in above .............. 
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It is pointed out that the foregoing figures 
cover all industries under workmen’s compensa- 
tion in Ontario in Schedule 1, as well as all of 
Schedule 2 (the self-insurers, such as railways) 
and Crown cases. 

As workmen’s compensation coverage was eX- 
tended in 1946, it is not possible to make a 
strict comparison between that and the pre- 
ceding years. 





1945 1946 
118,220 138,570 
435 


467 
$13,135,938 38 $16,502,023 89 
$ 1,889,830 98 $ 2,358,949 64 
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_ Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Aids and National Employment Service* 


EMOBLIZATION continued to taper off 
during January, 1947, when only 2,435 
men were released as compared with 3,219 
during the previous month. Of these, 166 
were Navy, 1,840 Army and 429 Air Force. 
It was expected that not more than 2,000 
would be discharged in February to be fol- 
lowed by a slightly larger number in March. 
The strong demand for the _ various 
rehabilitation aids as administered by the 
Department of Veterans Affairs continued. 
At the end of January, more than 113,000 
veterans were ‘on benefit” under the Post- 
Discharge Re-establishment Order, and 53,000 
were receiving grants under Re-establishment 
Credit. The Veterans’ Land Act was carrying 
accounts for 23,500 ex-servicemen who have 
purchased farms or become established in 
the fishing industry. 

The number of ex-service personnel seeking 
work at National Employment Service offices 
during the month registered an 18 per cent 
increase over the number reported in Decem- 
ber. During the same period placements 
registered a 10 per cent gain while reinstate- 
ments in civil employment dropped 29 per 
cent. 

A sharp increase in the number unplaced 
at the end of the month was reported. An 
increasing proportion of these potential work- 
ers have been unplaced for more than 15 days. 
A larger percentage of the number of jobless 
veterans were classified as skilled or semi- 
skilled workers while unskilled workers 
registered a four per cent drop from that 
reported one month earlier. 


Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order 


In January, 1947, the number of ex-service- 
men seeking assistance under this Order rose 
sharply to stand at 20,338 as compared with 
17,413°in December. This increase was due to 
the rise in the number of awards granted to 
veterans who were out-of-work. Of the 20,338 
awards granted, 3,863 went to persons who 





*Extract from ‘‘Statistics Pertaining to Ex-Service 
Personnel”, dated March 21, 1947, a report prepared 
in the Research and Statistics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


had received previous assistance under this 
Order. 

Since the inauguration of this Order, 282,982 
persons have received benefits, while 305,069 
awards were granted. 

Reflecting a more restricted labour market, 
the number of veterans on allowance during 
the current month and the number left on 
file at the month-end, showed increases. The 
former stood at 129,289, an increase of 1,949 
from that reported for December, while the 
latter rose to 112,512, an increase of 3,227. 
Sixty-nine per cent of the veterans “on bene- 
fit” at the end of January were receiving 
assistance for university or vocational train- 
ing courses while 10 per cent were out-of- 
work. 


Out-of-Work—The number of awards 
granted under this clause rose from 7,590 in 
December to 9,824 in January. Similarly, the 
number receiving assistance during the month 
and those left on record at the end of the 
month increased substantially. The former 
jumped from 27,146 in December to 30,596, 
while the latter increased from 17,893 to 
22,290. 


Vacational Training—Veterans planning to 
take training or pre-matriculation courses 
under the .C.V.T. program were granted 
4,840 awards during January. A veteran does 
not necessarily start his training immediately 
on being granted an award. He has to wait 
until there is an opening. As the courses are of 
a definite duration, little change is recorded 
in payments. During the month, 39,134 
veterans were in receipt of allowances and 
35,261 “fon benefit” at the month-end. 


Awaiting Returns—With the opening of a 
new year activity increased in this group. 
During January, 2,666 veterans were awarded 
assistance while awaiting returns from new 
enterprise. However, the number who received 
allowances during the month dropped from 
15,521 in December to 14,670. Similarly, those 
“fon benefit” at the end of the month dropped 
from 12,509 to 12,345 during the correspond- 
ing period. 

Temporary Incapactty—During the current 
month little change was recorded in the 
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number qualifying under this benefit. There 
were 152 veterans granted awards while 161 
received allowances during the month. At the 
end of January, 81 persons were still ‘‘on 
benefit”’. 


University Training—The number of awards 
granted for university training was relatively 
unchanged from that of the previous month. 
During January, 2,856 veterans were granted 
assistance, 44,728 received allowances, and 
42.535 were still “on benefit” at the month- 
end. 


Veterans’ Land Act 


At the end of January, 59,641 ex-servicemen 
had qualified for benefits under the Veterans’ 
Land Act. Of these, 9,053 have withdrawn 
their applications before they were actually 
established. Of the number qualified, 23,540 
‘have been actually established in farming 
or fishing activities. In addition, grants were 
allowed to 364 Indians settling on reserve 
lands. To date only 22 loans have been repaid. 
During January, 1,424 ex-service personnel 
qualified while 1,048 were established. The 
number of veterans applying for benefits under 
this Act is small largely because of the strict 
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provisions of the Act. The main provisions 
are listed below. 

(1) The applicant must satisfy the officials 
that he is qualified to produce results in his 
chosen field. This takes time and tends to 
slow down the number of those qualifying 
each month. 

(2) In order to qualify as eligible for bene- 
fits to settle on a small holding, it is essential 
that the applicant have an assured income 
from. an independent source. Frequently 
therefore, applications for small holding bene- 
fits are delayed while the veterans find suit- 
able: employment which will provide them 
with a steady income. 

(3) A veteran may apply for benefits under 
the Veterans’ Land Act at any time after 
discharge. For this reason the number who 
will ultimately take advantage of the Act 
will naturally be spread over a considerable 
number of years. 

(4) Once qualified to receive. benefits, a 
veteran is advised to move slowly but surely 
in becoming established. This explains why 
the numbers established are small in com- 
parison with the numbers qualifying under 
the Veterans’ Land Act. 


Veterans’ Dependents Overseas 


It has been recognized that for a time, and 
under certain circumstances, the government 
of Canada has a measure of responsibility for 
dependents overseas of members and former 
members of Canada’s Armed Forces. In order 
to meet such responsibility with greater effi- 
ciency, it has been considered advisable and 
expedient to establish overseas a suitable inter- 
departmental committee whose function it 
will be to keep the several Departments of the 
government duly informed in all matters 
relevant to its obligations to such dependents. 

Under Order in Council P.C. 600, dated 
February 18, 1947, passed on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Veterans Affairs, an 
Advisory Committee has been set up with 
the High Commissioner for Canada in London 
(Chairman); the other members being an 
officer of each of the Departments of Veterans 
Affairs, Mines and Resources and National 
Defence. Provision is made for the addition of 
an officer of the Department of Finance, if the 
Minister of Finance deems it advisable. 


The duties of the Committee shall be:— 


(a) to receive and act upon inquiries 
received from dependents overseas of 
members and former members of His 
Majesty’s Canadian Armed Forces; 


(b 
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to allocate such inquiries as may require 
administrative facilities of Departments 
concerned; and 


(c) to recommend emergency financial 
assistance to, or with respect to, such 
dependents between the date of their 
qualification as such under relevant 
regulations of the Department of Mines 
and Resources and the date of their final 
arrival at designated places in Canada. 


The offices of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, London, England, shall serve as a 
reception centre for all inquiries by, or on 
behalf of such dependents, and such Depart- 
ment shall prepare all material for submission 
to the Advisory Committee. 


Vocational Training 


Training of Discharged Members of the Armed Forces 


NE of the great difficulties which was 
encountered in the setting up of schools 
and courses for veterans lay in the fact that 
the numbers who would elect to take voca- 
tional training could not be gauged with any 
degree of accuracy. As a consequence, the 
expansion of training facilities was carried on 
during the earlier stages of Rehabilitation 
Training on the simple basis of doing what- 
ever was possible towards providing for the 
large numbers which were accumulating. At 
one period, in the early spring of 1946, the 
number of veterans wanting vocational train- 
ing, and for whom accommodation could not 
be provided, reached the alarming total of 
7,763. 


In March, 1946, at a conference between 
officials of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
and the Department of Labour, it was agreed 
that Canadian Vocational Training should 
provide training capacity for 54,000 veterans 
in CVT schools by September 1, 1946. This 
figure of 54,000 was to include both vocational 
and pre-matriculation students. At the time 
of the conference, it was not realized that the 
peak enrolment would be encountered approxi- 
mately one month later, at the end of April, 
1946. By then, there were 14,040 veterans in 
CVT Vocational Schools and 10,074 veterans 
in CVT Pre-Matriculation Schools, making a 
total of 24,114. The capacity which had been 
agreed upon was never actually provided; 
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but arrangements were made whereby the 
veterans could have been accommodated 
quickly by expansion and the institution of 
second shifts. 


The accompanying chart gives a _ clear 
picture of the numbers in training in various 
types of courses, at the end of each month, 
from April, 1945, until February, 1947. The 
numbers taking pre-matriculation training, as 
was to be expected, have dropped consider- 
ably during the past eight months, and will 
continue to do so until September of this 
year, when practically all the veterans who 
are going to universities will have qualified. 
The numbers in CVT Vocational Schools have 
fluctuated during recent months, but it is 
certain that they will decrease fairly rapidly 
from now on. As an indication of what may 
be expected in this regard, there were 4,058 
veterans admitted to vocational courses in 
December, 1945, 10,746 in January, 1946, and 
6,963 in February, 1946. Numbers of veterans 
who were approved for vocational training in 
recent weeks, are given below:— 


Week ending Ist February, 1947.... 598 
Week ending 8th February, 1947.... 570 
Week ending 15th February, 1947... 512 
Week ending 22nd February, 1947... 459 
Week ending Ist March, 1947....... 445 
Week ending 8th March, 1947....... 375 
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Numbers for February were only slightly 
over 2,000, and the number of approvals each 
week dropped noticeably in March. 

The great problem which faces Canadian 
Vocational Training to-day in connection with 
veteran training is the consolidation of courses, 
in order that instruction may be carried on 
with reasonable efficiency and economy. The 
solution of this problem has resulted in the 
discontinuation of many individual courses 
and the closing of some schools. However, 
the interest of the veteran has been studied 
at all times and the arrangements which have 
been, and are being made, are such that the 
smaller numbers of competent instructors who 
remain with Canadian Vocational Training 
are able to give the same high quality of 
instruction in a smaller number of courses 
that was given previously in all schools. 

The number of veterans who have enrolled 
for training under CVT from the inception 
of the program up to February 28, 1947, is 


116,426. The numbers undergoing training 
on February 28 were:— 
CVT Vocational Schools ........ 13,135 
CVT Pre-Matriculation Schools .. 6,099 
Training-on-the-Job .............. 11,017 
Private schools! a0... 4,607 
Dotale 20 Sees Pee 34,858 


Vocational Rehabilitation in United States 


6 OCATIONAL Rehabilitation, (for civ- 

ilians) as provided today by the States 
with the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment (United States), is a service to preserve 
or restore the ability of our people to work 
for pay.” A brochure, issued recently by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency at Washington, thus 
tersely defines services initiated in 1920 and 
provided with varying degrees of usefulness for 
over 26 years. Since 1942, however, it has been 
expanded considerably. Thus, during the fiscal 
year 1940-41 the service rehabilitated 26,469 
disabled persons into employment; in 1942-43, 
the number rehabilitated was 64,375, and in 
1944-45, 85,992, or more than four times as 
many as in the fiscal year 1938-39. 


In the Foreword to the brochure it is stated 
that “since Pearl Harbor, five Ameircan 
civilians have become disabled for every dis- 
abled American soldier. At least 1,500,000 
men and women in the civilian population have 
some disability which constitutes a barrier to 
their fullest mental, physical, social, voca- 
tional and economic usefulness—and _ their 


number increases by 200,000 a year through 
accidents and illness or from congenital 
causes.” 


Vocational rehabilitation for civilians is a 
public service, authorized by Federal and 
State laws, “primarily for civilians with phys- 
ical or mental impairments.” While most 
United States war veterans have the benefit of 
special legislation, they “are not excluded 
under the civilian program.” Each of the 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii operate vocational rehabilitation 
programs, but the Federal government assists 
financially through grants-in-aid. 


Services Provided Handicapped Persons 


Applying the principle that “it is not what 
a man has lost, but what- he has left that’s 
important” the following services are enum- 
erated as being available throughout the 
United States: 

(1) Thorough physical examinations. 

(2) Necessary medical, surgical, psychiatric 

and. hospital services. 
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(3) Necessary prosthetic devices, such as 
artificial limbs, hearing aids, trusses and 
the like. ? 

(4) Individual counselling and guidance. 
(5) Training for a job—in schools, on the 
job, by correspondence or by tutor. 

(6) Maintenance and transportation during 
rehabilitation, if necessary. 

(7) Necessary tools, equipment and licences. 

(8) Placement on the right job. 

(9) Follow-up to make sure the worker and 
the job are properly matched. 


To be eligible for the State-Federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation services, a man or woman 
must 

(1) be of work age; 

(2) have a substantial job handicap because 
of physical or mental disability ; 

(3) have a reasonably good chance of 
becoming employable or of getting a 
more suitable job through the rehabilita- 
tion services. 


Cost of Service 


It is stated that “the vocational rehabilita- 
tion client pays nothing for his medical exam- 
ination (in most States, the applicant may go 
to his family physician for his physical exam- 
ination and to any qualified specialist for 
special services), medical and vocational diag- 


-to able-bodied workers. 
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nosis, guidance, training or placement.” How- 
ever, “to the extent that his financial 
condition will permit, he is expected to pay 
for all other services, including medical, surg- 
ical or psychiatric care, hospitalization, nursing 
care, drugs, appliances, tools and _ licences, 
travel and living expenses.” In every case, the 
State agency makes the decision as to how 
much a client will pay, but information 
obtained through the means test is kept 
confidential. 


Benefits for Employers 


Vocational rehabilitation services on which 
management may draw without cost include 
effective counselling to salvage and conserve 
manpower; evaluation of capacities of appli- 
cants with disabilities; aid in restoring and 
re-training workers; expert experience in plant 
survey to determine suitable jobs in which 
disabled persons may be employed; and the 
referral of trained, skilled, reliable workers. 

It is asserted that many of the largest indus- 
trial concerns in the United States employ 
substantial numbers of men and women that 
have physical impairments and, it is claimed, 
such firms “acknowledge that these people are 
the equal of, and in many instances superior 
Countless other firms 
and business houses, large and small, also test 
the worth of vocational rehabilitation by hir- 
ing handicapped workers.” 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics, February, 1947 


Analysis of Claims for Benefit—Standing of Fund 


= HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 

that a total of 47,141 claims for Unem- 
ployment Insurance Benefit was filed in local 
offices across Canada during February. This 
is a decrease of 16,540 over January when 
63,681 claims were registered and is also 
fewer than the 59,098 filed during February 
1946. All provinces except Alberta shared 
in this decrease. 


Live Unemployment Insurance Claims 
(ordinary claims) totalled 110,062 (86,097 
male and 23,965 female) on the last working 
day of February, a slight increase over the 
103,995 (81,678 male and 22,317 female) 
recorded on January 31. On February 28 last 
year there were 161,997 live claims (130,061 
male and 31,936 female). In addition to the 
ordinary claims mentioned above, 2,358 other 
claims (1,998 male and 365 female) were on 
the live register on the last day of February, 
compared with 1,881 (1,640 male and 241 
female) on January 31. These are largely 
short time claims, that is those that arise 
because the claimant has been put on short 
time and is therefore claiming benefit for 
only part of each week. Many short-time 
claimants are not actively seeking another 
job. Ordinary claimants are those who have 
no jobs and are, therefore, available for 
employment. 

During February, 60,171 claims were adjudi- 
cated at Insurance Offices, 44,878 being con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 15,293 not 
entitled to benefit. The figures given in Table 3 
in this (page 564) and subsequent issues of the 
LasourR GAZETTE will include “revised claims”. 
The term “revised claim” is used to designate 
actions taken on claims that have previously 
been adjucated. These include such activities 
as disqualifications arising from refusal of an 
offer of suitable employment, requests to 
antedate the claim, requests for an extension 
of the two year period, etc. It is felt that 
this presents a more complete picture of 
the adjudication of claims than did the former 
practice of including only initial and renewal 
claims. 


The chief reasons for non-entitlement to 
benefit were: “insufficient contributions while 
in insurable employment” 7,927 cases, “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
3,574 cases, “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 1,494 cases. 
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A total of 102,972 persons received benefit 
cheques amounting to $3,916,634 as compen- 
sation for 2,006,459 unemployed days in 
February compared with 92,837 persons paid 
$4,006,529 for 2,022,102 days in January and 
139,222 persons who received $5,902,879 for 
2,901,809 days in February 1946. Thus, the 
average duration of unemployment compen- 
sated was 19.5 days in February, 21.8 days 
in January and 20.8 days in February last - 
year. The average amount of benefit paid 
was $38.04 in February, $43.16 in January 
and $42.40 in February 1946. The average 
amount of benefit paid per compensated day 
of unemployment was $1.95 in February, 
$1.98 in January and $2.03 in February 1946. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Total employer-employee contributions for 
February 1947, amounting to $6,343,747, 
showed an increase of $1,534,899 or 32 per 
cent over the corresponding figure of $4,808,- 


848 for the same month last year. This 
increase is made up as follows: 
Increase in stamp sales ......... $ 573,785 
Increase in meter sales ........... 139,524 
Increase in bulk payments ....... 53,498 
Increase in contributions for ser- 
vice in the Armed Forces .... 767,680 
Increase in miscellaneous receipts 412 
1,534,899 
While contributions increased compared 


with February last year, benefit payments 
showed a substantial decrease, the respective 
figures for February 1946 and 1947 being 
$5,900,723 and $3,911,174, a decrease of 34 
per cent. 

After payment of benefit the net increase 
to the Fund in February was $4,344,652. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
the month ending February 28, 1947, showed 
3,107,797 employees were issued with insurance 
books and had made contributions to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund at one time 
or another since April 1, 1946, an increase of 
30,633 since January 31, 1947. 

As at February 28, 1947, 190,501 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 9,171 since January 
31, 1947. 
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TABLE 1.-SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1945 TO FEBRUARY 28, 1946, AND FROM APRIL 1, 1946 TO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1947 











1945-46 1946-47 
ry ate Employers ented Employers eure q 
Registered Registered Registered Registered 

12,281 241, 889 13, 935 238, 508 

42, 668 942, 896 47, 820 885, 564 

58,091 | 1,239,058 67,074 1,171,528 

29, 631 444,173 41,769 485, 583 

15, 799 287,745 19, 903 326, 614 

PotalbforiCanadartatgan ceo wekhc cee ctrl cehe ae Ge oes 158,470 | 3,155,758 190, 501 3,107, 797 








TABLE 2.—_NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 rO FEBRUARY, 1947 


—— 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

ANNUAL Are ee Sore RIG ve iss ns crete Reet ore 4,637 11,751 20,412 71, 932 63, 681i 
TN OY UATV a i ohh sce oe ads aes See 663 4,822 12, 284 14, 990 59, 098 47,141 
Marche ene ET here caine ete nt 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50), (OG ne ae. era 
April Vite kee ca, OE ee os oe nes 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 SOS CLES. Sere cate 
Eig ome tne Aoiee nt, coke ote teenie es eAimel Nt 2,799 2,027 4, 654 8, 825 S407 emt | Cees 
JUNC; SAE ee eae ea ee ep re tg ee 4,629 1072 3, 226 10, 857 - 30 G46" y| Pirates 
Duby SR: Sap. eee eo eee Bee eee! Peete 2,668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 PHYA Gl eRe as ee, 
AUR UST. igs Nes Bac aaron fi aide uae: eee 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20, 557 PAs 1S Solel Mersey ils etre ee 
Septem Dera: sea er ais Tae ees ote 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 PASO tine rae oboe 
October. 2. 5. SA ee ee eee: ae ae 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 34) '89 14 3). ees 
INOVENLDED see Shek Soria tine eee hs 4 eee 1,748 2,896 11,798 | 53,325 Ode LL: |e cee 
Wecember Vi ews seis Sig aces POE eee ee 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 52 479i aes ee 

TOI get ee hee Pe cee eee Pry: 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296, 391 488, 667 110, 822 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
FEBRUARY, 1947 


(4) Disposal of Claims 
(including claims pending from 
previous months) 


Claims Filed at 
Local Offices 








Province -— — 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial Renewal to Entitled Pending 
Benefit to Benefit 
Prince’ Bdiwarddslandioae. 22 Aleet en te < oe hic faeen 350 296 54 266 112 291 
IN OWE SCOL Aa ere eee os alt a etn a tC eta oa 3, 259 2,614 645 2,490 1,160 3,172 
NEw Bruns WiGke stat Meee ne oie evs eee 1,788 1,438 350 1,384 707 1,851 
Quebeo!. 6.0 5c Re a re ee Be 14,074 11, 220 2, 854 13,412 4,957 6, 644 
ONLATION Saga RE ane ik Een penne ees he bia 12, 674 9, 886 2, 788 12,789 4,145 5, 203 
Manitoba. 2a Pata: .upiier, SOREL EER 3,102 2,440 662 3, 388 990 1, 802 
Sasketchewallue san ceene enn cent a ee ot 1, 765 1,497 268 1,412 684 850 
Albertamnecn tices tiioace ca ieee 2,936 2,458 478 2,896 642 1,124 
British{ Columbia? ten.. 2 Sense, Gee. al 7,193 5, 668 1,525 6, 841 1,896 4,021 
Total, Canada, February, 1947.............. 47,141 37,517 9, 624 44,878 15, 293 24, 958 
Total, Canada Wanuary.. 1947:09") fae 63, 681 48, 678 15, 003 48,213 12,946 26, 979: 
Total, Canada, February, 1946.............. 59, 098 47,572 11, 526 49, 464 13, 253 (2)22, 3385 





(4) Includes claims referred to appeals. 
(2) Revised claims for 1946 not available. 
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TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOL ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 


eee OO OOOOOOOOOOaONNeTvuereoooemm”> 


r Cumulative 

Reasons for Non-Entitlement Month of | Month of Total for 

February, | February, Current 
1946 1947 Fiscal Year 
seo BAT Reg st SOM AAAI CTR PRS Sa i Mace te allenotrh tise els SS Ae nasa ye: ioe OSLO is RT ead a 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment............-.:-:+seseeeeeeees 8, 122 7,927 46, 666 
Not capable of and not available for work....... 60... e eee seen eee ene erent eee e ees 190 425 3, 262 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............ 0. eee cece e ener eet eee eee 12 20 8,355 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work..........-.-5-s sees sneer eee es 82 1, 494 8, 205 
Discharged for misconduct..........6.00.ee ce cecet erect eee c eect eens ete e serene cn ceaes 823 425 4,236 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause......... 6.66 see e eee eter tener eee eee ee 3, 250 3,574 29, 682 
Craleor rédsonst! ic. ccldeel Mrs « sedi sauleeen pea gites wo ap ae rete one eatieae cco Sg ho oan bas Sige aloes 774 1,428 8, 848 
DOGS cee A Ae eee eto be aed ins he ole ager Saat ones esa siLekS age Sua) Sie” eke cohei Ae). nis).69/ 0507 13, 253 15, 293 109, 254 


foe Tote orice Te bia ei eee eee 
2G) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, FEBRUARY, 1947 


aaa lleeaoem™ 


Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid $ 
re eR Ts a he a ae ete es 
Prince Mdward Islandia. saeet spits enioge ste sp tees satu ee sieve se Means dn sacred ake 646 280 13, 476 25, 689 
ING COLAC ree et este re rae Laue ca ay aghGigGces ages alt cao apace 6,535 2,578 135, 224 275,300 
Wow Bruns wichosk sees slic ates a lale Sic cl tehate Sete ede Dt ee et ana ty aren adet one susp eray-ge ete 2,612 1,109 52,107 103, 417 
QHUSD EOL. aicds Se oie deta Boke ACEP OE SES = tee fe hag oto ay es es ease in Sp is ne 32, 684 11, 534 666, 176 1, 218, 193 
OTR ra Vay tee dete eta Ges SSR RR er 910 Gite. cat cue. i steroke ene oat pita rc city eB Oi abs 30, 094 10, 264 565, 886 1,133,418 
Misr vere eis eee = ere ae Seaic patie chcsecans va ipa ods Sk ren svctinuel one arhaites bass Tae seantaenegnice ee 7,400 2, 634 135, 542 262, 064 
SS EH vel Sens ete ed vee diacetate gins HL Gos 4 Stacks Sinton inion aceararna amma Spc 4,244 1, 598 82,364 158,714 
WA PR re a ae am NSE ho aR ane itl oMereReTS, othe slate seee aor Tolle oar elles tcrs's, oferere 6,012 2,501 97,351 198, 067 
British: Columbiay kak. deck Mes oe eee] ie coer a sie eve Sor ha ther peda eke ae 12,745 5,570 258, 333 541, 772 
Total, Canada, February, 1947.............0 esse essere eee 102,972 38,068 | 2,006, 459 3, 916, 634 
Total, Canada, January, 1947. ....... 000. c ee ee cee 92, 837 46,478 2,022, 102 4,006, 529 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


al HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 

submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
Lasour Gazette and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for the 
determination of questions which may, from 
time to time, confront Insurance Officers and 
Courts of Referees. In addition, they pro- 
vide a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 


The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B. 75 
(28 May, 1946) 


Held that the instructions of an Employ- 
ment Officer should be carried out even before 
a claim for benefit has been made. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a single woman, aged 23 
years, was employed as a packer in a biscuit 
factory for two months at a rate of remunera- 
tion of thirty-five cents an hour. She was laid 
off on December 22, 1945. On January 5, 
1946, she was notified of a vacant situation 
as a baker’s helper at the rate of pay of 
$15.00 to $18.00 a week, according to experi- 
ence, which she refused to accept. 

On the 7th of January, 1946 she filed claim 
for benefit, stating that she had telephoned 
the prospective employer and, in the course 
of conversation, realized that she did not 
possess the qualifications and experience 
required. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant for a period of 
six weeks on the grounds that she had refused 
to apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment when offered to her. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which allowed the 
claim on the grounds that she could not be 
deemed to have refused an offer of suitable 
employment which was made prior to her 
claim for benefit. 


The Insurance Officer appealed from the 
decision of the Court of Referees to the 
Umpire. 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 
The instructions of an Employment Officer 
should be carried out even before a claim for 
benefit has been made. In this case it has 
been proved that the claimant was notified 


‘of a position two days before making claim 


for benefit and without good cause refused to 
accept such situation. The employment 
offered to the claimant on the 5th of January 
was suitable and should have been accepted. 


CU-B. 85 


(29 May, 1946) 


Held that the fact that an insured person 
belongs to another union or to no union at all 
does not ipso facto make him a party without 
an interest in a labour dispute. 


The material facts of the case are as follows: 
The claimant was employed by a motor 
company and lost his employment by reason 
of a stoppage of work due to a labour dis- 


pute. 

He filed claim for benefit on September 24, 
1945 which was disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer and the claimant was disqualified 
under the provisions of Section 43 (a) of the 
Act. The claimant did not prove his right 
to relief from disqualification under Sub- 
Sections (i) and (ii) of Section 438 (a). 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees. A test case was chosen 
from among claimants of the grade or class of 
which the claimant was a member, the Court 
of Referees disallowing the claim by a 
unanimous decision and disqualifying the 
claimant for the period of the stoppage of 
work. Subsequently this claimant’s case was 
given a special hearing by the Court of 
Referees, the claimant being present and the 
Court unanimously disallowed the claim and 
disqualified the claimant for the period of the 
stoppage of work. 

The claimant, with the permission of the 
Chairman, appealed to the Umpire from the 
decision of the Court of Referees, stating that 
he was not participating in, financing or di- 
rectly interested in the dispute, that he was 
kept out of work by pickets, that he was not 
a member of the union and had never paid a 
cent in dues to the union, further, that he had 
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no vote when the union voted for strike action 
and that he was out of work through no fault 
of his own. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and the claimant dis- 
qualified for the period of the stoppage of 
work and gave as his reasons: 


Under Section 43 (a) of the Act certain 
obligations are imposed upon an insured per- 
son. Where a stoppage of work has occurred 
due to a labour dispute, the onus is on the 
claimant to show that neither he nor any 
member of his grade or class is participating 
in, financing or directly interested in the 
dispute. 

The Canadian Act in this respect follows 
identically the British Act, and it has been 
laid down by the highest authorities there, as 
follows :— 


“The first demand is consideration where 
the claimant as an individual, is (1) partici- 
pating in, or (2) financing, or (3) directly 
interested in the dispute, and secondly, 
whether he belongs to a ‘grade or class’ 
of which any member employed at the 
premises at the time the stoppage com- 
menced is concerned in the dispute in any 
one of these three senses. Before relief 
from disqualification can be afforded there 
are thus six conditions to be satisfied. A 
claimant must satisfy all of them. 


“Claimants must not rely on the statutory 
authorities ascertaining whether or not they 
are entitled to relief from disqualification. 
The burden of proof is on the claimant; 
and the claimant must prove that he does 
not belong to a grade or class of workers 
participating, etc., in the dispute, and. is not 
individually concerned in it. 

“Directly interested—It may be ordinarily 
presumed that if the issue of the dispute 
which causes the stoppage would directly 
affect the claimant’s hours of work or 
wages, he is ‘directly interested’ in the dis- 
pute, even though he stands to lose, and not 
to gain, if the employees engaged in the 
dispute bring it to a successful issue.” 


- It is also of interest to note the remarks 

of Mr. Justice I. C. Rand, who investigated 
this labour dispute and reported on January 
29, 1946. From page five I make the follow- 
ing quotation, which has a direct bearing on 
this case: 
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“The employees as a whole become the bene- 
ficiaries of union action and I doubt if any 
circumstance provokes more resentment in a 
plant than this sharing of the fruits of unionist 
work, and courage, by the non-member. It is 
irrelevant to try to measure benefits in a par- 
ticular case; the protection of organized labour 
is premised as a necessary security to the body 
of employees. But the Company in this case 
admits that substantial benefits for the em- 
ployees have been obtained by the union, 
some in negotiation, and some over the oppos- 
ition of the Company”. 

Further, on page six of the report Mr, 
Justice Rand states: — 


“It is, In my opinion, essential to the larger 
concern of the industry that there be mass 
treatment in the relation of employees to that 
organization that is necessary to the primary 
protection of their interests. 

“I consider it entirely equitable then that 
all employees should be required to shoulder 
their portion of the burden of expense for 
administering the law of their employment, the . 
union contract; that they must take the burden 
along with the benefit.” 


The submission in this case contains a letter 
from the employer which states that the claim- 
ant was employed as a factory clerk in Depart- 
ment 31, the elassification of which is included 
in the unit covered by the collective bargain- 
ing agreement between the employer and the 
local of the union involved in the dispute. 


I do not think that under these circum- 
stances there can be any disputing the fact 
that the claimant was an interested party to 
the dispute and was directly interested in its 
outcome. 


In view of these conclusions, it is not neces- 
sary for me to go into the question of whether 
the claimant belonged to a grade or class of 
workers participating in the dispute. 


In order that an insured person shall be 
entitled to receive benefit, it is necessary for 
him to prove the points already referred to and 
in this case the claimant has given no proof 
which entitles him to relief from the disquali- 
fication. 


The fact that an insured person belongs to 
another union or to no union at all does not 
ipso facto make him a party without an inter- 
est in the labour dispute. In this particular 
instance, there can be no doubt of the interest 
the claimant had in the dispute. 


National Employment Service Regulations, 1947 


EGULATIONS have been issued requir- 
ing employers to notify the National 
Employment Service of job vacancies which 
are unfilled 24 hours after their occurrence. 
The Regulations apply only to insurable 
employment; and they provide that if the 
employer’s office which directly controls hiring 
is more than twelve miles distant from the 
nearest local employment office and is seeking 
labour locally only, the vacancies need not be 
notified. 

The Regulations were adopted by Order in 
Council (P.C. 1118, March 28, 1947) issued 
under the authority of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act as amended in 1946 (L.G., Sept., 
1946, p. 1221). 

They change the reporting system which 
had previously been in effect under the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regula- 
tions (L.G., Jan., 1946, p. 7). At March 31 
the National Selective Service Civilian Regu- 
lations were revoked, and consequently any 
controls which had continued under these 
Regulations up to that date are no longer in 
force. This includes the requirement that 
employers report on the individual engage- 
ment of new employees, that employers report 
unfilled employment vacancies, and that either 
employer or employee (in most lines of 
industry) give seven days’ notice of termina- 
tion of employment before actual separation 
from a job occurred. 

The new Regulations retain only the 
requirement that vacancies be notified. They 
introduce a new requirement, that employers 
furnish to the. local employment offices of 
the National Employment Service a_half- 
yearly report showing for each month in the 
six-month period covered, the number of 
employees in their employ (both insured and 
uninsured) at the beginning of the month, the 
number hired during the month, the number 
separated during the month and the number 
in their employ at the end of the month. 


National Employment Service Regulations 
1947—P.C. 1118 


His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour and pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 98 (1) of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, is pleased to approve the attached 
‘National Employment Service Regulations, 
1947”, made by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission on the 2lst day of March, 1947, 
and they are hereby approved, to have effect 
on the 3lst day of March, 1947. 


A. D. P! “HEENEY, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
REGULATIONS, 1947 


Whereas it is the duty of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission under the provisions of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, as 
amended, to organize and maintain an employ- 
ment service in Canada; 

_And whereas it is the duty of the Commis- 
sion in organizing and maintaining such 
employment service to collect information con- 
cerning employment for workers and workers 
seeking employment, with a view to assisting 
workers to obtain employment for which they 
are fitted and assisting employers to obtain 
workers most suitable for their needs; 

And whereas under the provisions of Section 
97 of the said Act the Commission is given 
authority to make regulations requiring every 
person who has engaged an employee, who ascer- 
tains that he requires or will require to engage 
an employee or ascertains that an employee has 
left or will be leaving his employment, subiect 
to prescribed conditions, to notify the employ- 
ment service organized under Part III of the 
Act, of such fact and to supply prescribed 
incidental information in such manner and 
within such time as may be prescribed and 
also to make regulations generally for carrying 
the Act into effect; 

And whereas the Commission considers that 
such regulations are necessary for carrying the 
said Act into effect; 

It is therefore resolved that under and by 
virtue of the provisions of “The Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, 1940”, the regulations 
attached hereto be and are hereby made, 
effective March 31, 1947, under the title of 
“The National Employment Service Regulations, 
1947”. 


Short Title 


1. These Regulations may be cited as “The 
National Employment Service Regulations, 
1947”. 


Definitions 


2. In these Regulations, unless the context 
otherwise requires, 


(a) “Act” means “The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, 1940”. 

(b) “Insurable employment” means and in- 
cludes any employment which is insur- 
able employment under the provisions of 
the Act, and all of the employments 
specified as excepted employments in 
Part II of the First Schedule to the Act 
(and any part of any such excepted 
employment) to which the Governor in 
Council has extended or shall extend the 
provisions of the Act, including employ- 
ment in lumbering and logging whether 
or not contributions under the Act are 
payable in respect thereof. 

(c) “Employer” means any person who is 
offering employment or who has or had 
any person in employment. 

(d) “Employee” means any person to whom 
employment is offered by an employer or 
whom an employer has or had in 
employment. 

(e) “Casual employee” means an_ employee 
who is employed for a particular job or 
jobs of a casual nature for a period of 
less than six days. 
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(f) “Local Employment Office”? means an 
employment office established by the 
Commission under the Act, and in 
respect of notifications and reports by 
an employer means the employment office 
nearest to the establishment in respect 
of which the notification or report is 
required. 

(g) “Commission” means the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 

(h) “Establishment” means any office, plant, 
factory, works, premises or place, where 
one or more employees are employed in 
insurable employment. 


Notification of Employer’s Requirements 


3. If an employer who requires to engage an 
employee in insurable employment, other than 
an employee to be engaged pursuant to his 
seniority rights, does not engage such employee 
within twenty-four hours after the time when 
the employment becomes available, he shall 
forthwith after the said twenty-four hours has 
elapsed notify the local employment office of 
such requirement, stating the place where and 
the occupation for which the employee is 
required, a description of the duties to be 
performed, the rate of wages and frequency of 
payment, the number of hours to be worked 
each day and each week, the probable duration 
of the employment, and sufficient information 
to describe the working conditions of the 
employment and any incidental information 
which the Commission may from time to time 
require; provided, however, that such notifica- 
tion shall not be required if the employer’s 
office which directly controls hirings at the 
establishment at which the employment is avail- 
able, is more than twelve miles distant from 
the local employment office and he does not 
geek the employee outside the locality in which 
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his office is situated, but if he seeks the 
employee outside the said locality the notifica- 
tion shall be required. 


Notification of Hirings and Separations 


4. (1) Every employer shall periodically 
furnish to the local employment office, on such 
form as the Commission may from time to time 
determine, a report in respect of each estab- 
lishment in which he had during the whole or 
any part of the period covered by such report 
one or more employees in insurable employ- 
ment, showing for each month in the period 
covered by the report the number of employees 
actually in his employ at the beginning of the 
month, the number of employees whom he has 
engaged during the month, the number who 
have separated from his employ during the 
month, the number in his employ at the end 
of the month, and any incidental information 
which the Commission may from time to time 
require. The employees herein referred to are 
not only those in insurable employment but all 
employees except casual employees. 

(2) One such report shall be for the six 
months’ period ending on the last day of Feb- 
ruary and one shall be for the six months’ period 
ending on the last day of August, in each year, 
and the employer shall furnish the same semi- 
annually within ten days after the end of the 
period covered by the report; provided, however, 
that the Commission may, upon application, 
grant an extension of time for furnishing the 
report. 

(3) Where the employer carries on business 
in more than one establishment he shall furnish 
a separate report in respect of each establish- 
ment; provided, however, that the Commission 
may, upon application, authorize an employer 
to include more than one establishment in one 
report. . 


Pension Plans for Employees 


KFORE the outbreak of the World War in 
1989, the Lasour GazetTtTe published from 
time to time essential features of retirement 
or pension plans set up by industrial and com- 
mercial companies for the benefit of their 
employees. During the war the practice was 
discontinued owing in the first instance, to the 
need for concentrating on the publication of 
reports on wartime activities and, in the 
second place, to shortages in the supplies of 
paper. With this issue the Lasour GazerTe 
renews this service, discontinued in August, 
1939, and will submit brief reviews of pension 
plans at irregular intervals. 


Retirement Pension Plan of Dominion Stores, 
Limited 


The retirement pension plan of Dominion 
Stores, Limited, was put into effect on Octo- 
ber 2, 1944, by an agreement with the 
Standard Life Assurance Company of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. A brochure published by the 
Dominion Stores in that year states that “the 


object of the plan is to provide a pension for 
each employee on retirement, with a certain 
measure of relief to his or her dependents in 
the event of death before pension age.” To 
achieve this objective, “a retirement pension 
policy or policies will be effected at the outset 
involving the life of each employee and written 
in the name of the Company.” 


Eligible Employees 


Those eligible as regular members under the 
plan are: 


All full-time employees not over the age 
limit who complete 15 years of continuous 
service with the Company (Dominion Stores, 
Limited) or who, being employed on Octo- 
ber 2, 1944, attain the rank of Supervisor 
or senior thereto or who, joining the service 
of the Company after October 2, 1944, com- 
plete five years of service with the Company 
and attain the rank of Supervisor or senior 
thereto. 


It is not compulsory for an eligible employee 
to join as a regular member, but it is expected 
that all eligible employees will want to join 
and participate in the benefits. If an employee 
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fails to join when he becomes eligible he can- 
not do so on any subsequent date. However, 
the Company, to meet special conditions, may, 
in its discretion, postpone the joining date of 
any employee. 

Those who may become voluntary contrib- 
uting members are: 

All full-time employees who have completed 
ten years of continuous service with the Com- 
pany and who will in the normal course of 
events be eligible to become regular members 
if they remain in the service of the Company. 


As in the case of regular members, employees 
eligible for voluntary contributing member- 


ship are not compelled to join the plan as 


soon as they become eligible, but it is expected 
that they will do so in order to increase their 
benefits under the plan. Then, too, the Com- 
pany may, as in the case of regular members, 
to meet special conditions, postpone any 
employee’s right to become a voluntary con- 
tributor. No medical examination is required 
of employees. 


Basic Pensions and Contributions 


The basic pension is 30 per cent of the 
salary of a member at the time of joining the 
plan as a regular member. By contributing as 
a voluntary member the basic pension is 
increased in proportion to the amount con- 
tributed prior to becoming a regular member. 

Contributions of members are made through 
deductions of three per cent of their salaries 
at the time they join the plan. The Company 
contributes an amount up to five per cent of 
the members’ salaries, plus such further yearly 
amounts as may be required to provide the 
stipulated 30 per cent pensions. The minimum 
contributions which will be accepted must be 
of sufficient amount to purchase an initial 
pension of $120 per annum. 


Payment of Pension 


The normal pension age will be attained on 
the 65th birthday in the case of a male and 
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the 60th birthday in the case of a female. Each 
pension is to be payable in monthly instal- 
ments during the life of the pensioner, and is 
guaranteed for ten years certain.* Should a 
member retire before normal pension age, he 
may take a smaller pension, subject to the 
minimum requirements of the insurance com- 
pany. Alternately the cash surrender value 
may be taken, but the acceptance of this 
option is not encouraged, except undier special 
circumstances, as the primary object is to 
provide a pension and not a cash sum upon 
retirement. For the same reason loans from 
contributions are not permitted. 

On the other hand, should a member and 
the Company agree that the member’s service 
be continued beyond the normal age for retire- 
ment, the pension may be commenced in 
accordance with the original arrangement, or it 
may be left to accumulate with the insurance 
company to increase the pension when retire- 
ment eventually takes place. 

If a member dies before normal pension age, 
all the contributions he has made, together 
with those made by the Company on his 
behalf are paid to the estate with compound 
interest at 24 per cent. 

In the event of a member discontinuing his 
service with the Company before he has com- 
pleted five years of service from the date of 
joining the plan and before normal pension 
age, he will be given a life insurance policy of 
an amount in proportion to the contributions 
he has made and which may be continued by 
the payment of quarterly, half-yearly or 
annual payments by the former member. Or 
if the member prefers, he may take a paid-up 
pension for a lesser amount payable at his 
retirement age; or he may elect to receive the 
cash surrender value of the policy. 





*Should the pensioner die at any time during the 
first ten years of his retirement, the pension will be 
continued to his heirs, or to his estate, for the 
remainder of the ten-year period. 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Introduction 


MPLOYMENT generally maintained the 

normal seasonal level during February but 
by the beginning of March seasonal inactivity 
had broken and the number of unplaced 
workers began to fall at a rate of 2,000 a week. 
The over-all employment situation presented 
a marked improvement over that reported 
for the winter of 1946 when the number of 
unplaced applicants was substantially higher 
and little alleviation took place until the 
latter part of March. 

Manufacturing activity turned upward as 
early as January of this year and it was 
probable that production and employment 
would continue to gain steadily. By April, 
this movement was expected to gain momen- 
tum. Construction activity, other than “inside” 
work, was slack in February and was expected 
to slump during the spring thaw, followed by 
a sharp seasonal expansion. 

Hard-rock mining activity increased in many 
areas during February, but in the coal mining 
industry, the prolonged strike in the Maritimes 
and the box car shortage in the Prairies, im- 
peded activity. The volume of work in logging 
started to decline at the end of February, 
largely because of the heavy snowfalls. 

The outlook for the coming months was 
bright. When lake shipping re-opened it was 
expected to relieve the transport situation 
caused by the box car shortage to some extent 
and thus indirectly stimulate employment, 
especially in the mining industry. The basic 
steel industry was operating at capacity to 
fill the gap of one million tons lost in 1946 
through American and domestic _ strikes. 
Secondary steel had not yet gained capacity 
production because of supply bottle-necks, 
thus unusually high activity was not expected 
to occur until July. Recently many con- 
struction contracts were cancelled because of 
the high building costs. Although this would 
tend to relieve the strain on supplies and 
skilled labour, the industry had: still more 
commitments on hand than it could meet in 
the coming season. 

The National Employment Service reported 
that the number unplaced levelled off during 
February and by the end of the month was 
consistently moving downward. The peak, 
totalling 197,000, was reached in the middle 
of February and by February 27 the unplaced 


had fallen to less than 195,000. Despite the 
relatively steady level of the number un- 
placed a larger proportion of the registered 
unemployed were seeking unemployment in- 
surance. Whereas at the end of January, 
1947, there were 103,995 persons signing the 
unemployment insurance register, one month 
later the number had risen to 110,062. 

Employment in firms reporting 15 or more 
employees remained relatively stable during 
January whereas one year previously employ- 
ment fell off considerably. The index of 
employment (June 1, 1941=100) was 118-6 at 
February 1, 1947, a drop of two points over 
the month. Employment at the February date 
was recorded at 1,860,000. 

There has been practically no interruption 
in the upward trend in earnings in manu- 
facturing since V-J Day. Hourly earnings 
continued to rise during January and at 
February 1 reached the peak to date of 76:3 
cents. During the month, the average hours 
worked resumed the pre-holiday level and 
at the beginning of February were reported 
at 43-1 per week. 

The Maritime region reported that emp!loy- 
ment conditions grew steadily worse during 
February. Heavy snowfalls in New Brunswick 
and lack of snow in Nova Scotia forced a sharp 
contraction in lumbering operations. In most 
areas cutting had ceased entirely. Labour dis- 
putes in the coal mines and fishing industry 
contributed further to the ranks of the un- 
employed. More firms and employees were 
affected daily as the continued strike action 
steadily depleted stocks. . The backlog of 
orders in the construction industry indicated 
a season of great activity. The extent to 
which the proposed building will actually 
materialize depended largely on availability 
of materials and thus indirectly on the settle- 
ment of the coal strike. It was expected that 
by April the seasonal upswing would provide 
jobs for many of those currently unemployed. 

In the Quebec region, the level of employ- 
ment remained steady during February. Heavy 
snowfalls caused a decline in logging employ- 
ment at the end of February which offset 
gains in other industries. Labour unrest in 
the northern mining areas was relieved by the 
Noranda strike settlement, but lack of housing 
prevented the transfer of men into the district 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Nore:—Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 











1947 1947 1946 1946 1946 1945 
Series February January December | February January December 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population—(!)... (t) (t) (}) 8,538 (7) (t) 
Civilian Labour Force—(!)..................... 4,706 (1) Gh) aie 4,525 (t) (7) 
Employment— 
 Srenya) Konigere INC) lee petrunoncencaaa: spleens ehecrarerce eur 4,565 (t) (1) 4,312 (1) (1) 
Indexe(JSune: 1351941 = 1100) (2). os teaceei soto 918-6 118-8 121-4 109-3 110-0 113-4 
ples alli c(2) ems See a eae cl ott weal tas aca ise 1,851,719 | 1,860,490 | 1,899,008 | 1,701,579 | 1,717,88 1, 768, 635 
MALO (2) cease cto ee are 1, 457, 623 1,451, 622 1,479, 406 1,312, 334 (7) (7) 
Mamata) cody: ss ects eer esacas gees 402, 096 408, 868 419, 602 389, 245 (t) (1) 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S................ 73,018 89, 860 107, 875 83, 633 80, 088 95, 294 
Vacancies Notified (3)................0eee eee 28, 276 29,319 25, 212 26,474 28,579 27,290 
Applications for Employment (8)............ Rie eaill 40, 533 31,516 39, 582 41,669 41,518 
HReterralsy (S)eectcs cea e coe ents histor ena ats 20,791 22,878 17, 753 19, 649 19,744 21,646 
PAGS Mentsd es bei sepeie sist ac whe osestees eet case N22 5515 14, 084 11, 920 12, 459 12, 940 17, 468 
Engagements without referral by N.E.S. (8) 18, 687 18, 281 16, 363 19,189 15, 385 13, 324 
Unemployment— 
Dpermaploved. (NG wait. ce Uramsbrate at + (1) (}) () (7) (1) (t) 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— 
AWCTRIUe BECP SE ¢ Bitten olin Chel. teas Geese att eee 193, 105 164, 177 146, 819 233, 703 185, 954 179,711 
Male a. access erie oe Sales oe ee teeny ete 155, 965 135, 956 115, 108 188, 140 151,618 141,673 
iB OITIAIO RE Rees She klet Cite. oak loinc oleic 37, 140 28, 221 Sit 45, 563 34, 336 38, 038 
Unemployment Insurance Claims (‘)........ 103,995 84, 374 63, 760 145, 952 133, 386 85, 205 
Unemployment in Trade Unions......... % (t) (1:5) (t) (t) (3-0) (t) 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
CCT Oe iaa an cits onton suet aancoue 160-6 150-5 159-5 135-7 128-1 139-3 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings.............. $ 34-94 32-77 34-00 32-06 30-02 31-74 
Average Hourly Earnings................ ¢ 76-3 76-2 74:5 67-9 67-9 67-0 
Average Hours Worked per Week............ 43-1 38-1 43-2 38-1 38-1 44-8 
Industrial Production— , 
Index: (1935-39=100) (8)xz sawewtass ade cays 190-8 187-5 180-2 188-2 193-9 194-5 





(+) Not available. ! 
(1) Estimates based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Last week in February. 
All figures represent persons 14 years of age and over. ’ 
(2) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 
(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. _ 
(4) Number of persons signing the Live Unemployment Register during the last working day of the preceding month. 
(5) Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 
(6) During the month. ; 
(*) For more recent figures, see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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to meet the heavy labour requirements. In- 
dustrial production of civilian goods rose 
during the month to reach a record level; 
redistribution of labour and an easier flow of 
materials accounted for this greater output. 
A shortage of certain materials, especially 
special types of steel and leather, handicapped 
some mills and factories. Greater discrimina- 
tion was noted on the part of the buying 
public and a more selective domestic market 
seemed to be developing. Recent adverse 
weather slowed down construction progress, 
but an unprecedented boom was expected as 
soon as the weather cleared. 

In the Ontario region, the upswing in manu- 
facturing employment substantially reduced 
over-all unemployment. Logging operations 
were drawing to a close in most areas, but 
pulpwood cutting continued. Nickel and 
copper mines reported a steady expansion 
while a considerable number of opportunities 
were available in the gold mines. Heavy 
manufacturing industries required unskilled 
labour but available labour was generally over- 
age, or physically unfit. Farmers, temporarily 
employed in heavy manufacturing, were ex- 
pected to return soon for the spring planting 
season. This withdrawal would open up many 
job opportunities for foundry men and general 
factory labourers. The material supply situ- 
ation was easing in the leather products, iron 
pipe, textile and rubber industries. Con- 
struction progress had been hindered by incle- 
ment weather, material shortages and lack of 
skilled tradesmen. 

The Prairie region reported that general 
employment conditions remained fairly stable 
during February. Demand for farm labour 
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was quiet, but the announcement that more 
Polish veterans were expected to be available 
in the spring created great interest. Pulpwood 
production had been good despite the delay 
at the start of the season. Experienced cut- 
ters were the chief requirement at this stage 
of production. The coal mining industry was 
affected by the box car shortage which had 
disrupted working schedules. Exterior con- 
struction work came to a standstill because 
of the stormy weather. Interior construction 
continued, however, except where supply 
shortages and scarcity of skilled tradesmen 
held up progress. Contractors were showing 
a growing tendency to refuse new contracts, 
since their present commitments were already 
very heavy. 

In the Pacific region employment conditions 
showed a gradual improvement during Febru- 
ary. The seasonal upswing began relatively 
early in the Pacific region. Logging operations 
were expanding, although snow conditions 
impeded activity at high altitudes. Loggers 
were in good supply but these were expected 
to be quickly absorbed as the weather im- 
roved. In the mining industry, labour 
demand was steadily increasing and future 
requirements should be large. The supply of 
labour may be inadequate to meet the needs 
of the extremely heavy construction program 
planned for the coming months. Workers in 
the trowel trades were already in short supply. 
Better weather would create a sharp demand 
for highway construction workers, especially 
workers who can handle heavy road building 
equipment. It was expected that the level 
of employment would show a steady improve- 
ment in the coming months. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of February, 1947 


HERE was a rather small increase in 
industrial activity throughout Canada at 
the beginning of February, representing par- 
tial recovery from the year-end losses indi- 
eated at January 1, 1947. The 17,266 firms in 
the eight leading industries furnishing informa- 
tion to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
the date under review had a combined work- 
ing force of 1,859,719 persons, as compared 
with 1,858,314 a month earlier. This was a 
gain of 1,405 persons, or 0-1 per cent; the 
improvement, though very slight, compared 
favourably with the general decline noted at 
February 1 in 1946 and immediately preceding 
years. Prior to the war, however, employ- 
ment had frequently though not invariably 
shown an upward movement at the first of 
February. 


The index number of employment, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, showed a minor gain, 
rising from 181-0 at the first of January, 1947, 
to 181-1 at February 1, when it was 8:3 per 
cent above that of 167-2 at the same date a 
year ago. The seasonally-adjusted index at 
188-1, was unchanged from the January 1 
level. 

The resumption of work on a more usual 
scale following the interruption occasioned by 
the year-end holidays, together with the pay- 
ment of higher wage-rates in some industries 
and establishments, resulted in a rise of 7:1 
per cent in the amounts disbursed in weekly 
payrolls at the beginning of February. This 
percentage increase exceeded that of 5:9 per 
cent which had been indicated at February 1, 
1946, over the preceding month. 


1947] 


Employment in manufacturing showed con- 
siderable recovery at the date under review, 
when the gain of some 17,560 persons, or 1-8 
per cent from January 1, was not equal to the 
average increase at mid-winter in the years 
since 1920. On the other hand, the latest 
advance was larger than that at February 1 
in the years 1943 to 1946. 

Improvement was reported in many branches 
of manufacturing, that in the textile and iron 
and steel divisions being most noteworthy. 
There were important seasonal losses ‘in 
animal food processing, while activity in fur 
and chemical factories was also reduced. 

Taken as a unit, the non-manufacturing 
industries showed curtailment which in many 
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rise of $2.30, a’sum which did not greatly 
differ from the advance of $2.05 indicated at 
February 1, 1946. The average then, how- 
ever, was decidedly lower, standing at $31.97. 
The per capita figures for February 1 in earlier 
years of the record were as follows: 1945, 
$32.15; 1944, $31.76; 1948, $29.96, and 1942, 
$27.65. 

Including the statistics for financial insti- 
tutions, the sums reported as having been dis- 
tributed in weekly payrolls at the beginning 
of February amounted to $67,856,019, as com- 
pared with $63,431,201 a month earlier. The 
indicated employees in the nine leading indus- 
tries numbered 1,938,597 at February 1, and 
1,935,892 at January 1, The average earnings 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note—tThe curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


1940 194] 


1942 


1943 


cases was seasonal in character. The largest 
reductions were those of 4,332 persons in 
construction, and 15,594 in trade, in each of 
which the percentage decline was _ below- 
average. The trend was also unfavourable in 
transportation, while heightened activity was 
indicated in logging, mining, communications 
and services. 
Payrolls 


The weekly salaries and wages distributed 
at February 1 by the co-operating establish- 
ments in the eight leading industries totalled 
$64,984,768, a sum which exceeded by 7-1 per 
cent, the disbursements of $60,657,630 reported 
at January 1 for the holiday week. The 
latest average earnings were $34.94; as com- 
pared with $32.64 at January 1, there was a 











1944 1945 
in the nine major industrial groups, including 
finance, were $35.00 at the date under review, 
as compared with $32.77 at January 1, 1947, 
and $32.06 at February 1, 1946. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the larger cities, and gives com- 
parisons as at January 1, 1947, and February 
1, 1946. Table 1 contains a record for the 
eight leading industries as a whole and for 
manufacturing, showing the movements of 
employment and payrolls monthly from 1948. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment 
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and payrolls, the indexes of employment have 
been converted from their original base, 1926= 
100, to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table IV indi- 
cates that in the period for which data are 
available, there has been a general increase 
of 18-6 per cent in the number of persons in 
recorded employment in the eight leading 
industrial groups, while the aggregate weekly 
salaries and wages of these persons have 
risen by 60-6 per cent. Including finance, 
the gain in employment from June 1, 1941, to 
February 1, 1947, amounted to 19:1 per cent, 
and that in payrolls, to 60-7 per cent. The 
explanation previously given'for the generally 
greater rise in the payrolls than in the number 
of employees may again be stated:—(1) the 
high level of employment still indicated in 
the heavy manufacturing industries despite 
the curtailment which preceded and followed 
the conclusion of the war, (2) the payment 
of cost-of-living allowances to the majority 
of workers; the tates at which these allow- 
ances were calculated were increased on more 
than one occasion before their absorption into 
the basic wage-rates as from February 15, 1944, 
(3) the progressive up-grading of employees 
as they gained experience in their work, (4) 
the payment of higher wage-rates in a large 
number of industries and establishments, and 
(5) diminution in the numbers and propor- 
tions of women workers. 

An examination of the figures shows that 
despite a seasonal slackening in the non-manu- 
facturing industries at February 1, the increase 
during the period for which statistics of pay- 
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rolls are available has been relatively greater 
than that in the manufacturing industries, a 
situation greatly differing from that prevailing 
during the war. Thus at February 1, the index 
of factory employment showed an increase of 
15-4 per cent from June 1, 1941, since when 


_the weekly salaries and wages have risen by 


56-8 per cent, whereas in the non-manufactur- 
ing classes, the advance in this comparison 
amounted to 22-8 per cent in the case of em- 
ployment, and to 65:5 per cent in the case of 
payrolls. 

In regard to the marked variations shown in 
the average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must be borne in mind 
that the sex distribution of such persons is an 
important factor, frequently associated with 
variations in the age groups. In general, the 
female workers tend to belong to the younger 
age classes, in which the earnings are natur- 
ally lower than among those of greater experi- 
ence. The matter of short-time or overtime 
may also considerably influence the reported 
aggregates and averages, which likewise reflect 
variations in the extent of which casual labour 
is used. The degree of skill generally required 
of workers in the industry is obviously also an 
extremely important factor. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment 


In the last year, statistics have been 
collected monthly to show the sex distribution 
of the workers in recorded employment; in 


TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
nee SS080Eeee—>—=—aeauwuw=_=ss 























Eight Leading Industries Manufacturing 
Index Numbers of Per Index Numbers of Rar 

ie Per Capit Capita Per Capita Capita 

Employ- | Aggregate We cee S Weekly Employ- | Aggregate Ww hee Weekly 

ment Payrolls Barniaga Earnings ment Payrolls Earnings Earnings 
Sune be lOa Meee, 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25-25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $ 25-57 
BPebs. fl sl 44ers | odes 119-8 148-1 125-8 31-76 135-3 170-6 120-4 32-78 
Bebe hs 194 be. oes oe 117-2 146-4 127-3 32-15 128-0 162-6 129-3 33-06 
Janeceeils al G46 she ees 110-2 127-6 118-5 29-92 107-1 121-2 115-3 29-49 
Feb law: we. eee ke 109-5 135-5 126-6 31-97 108-8 135-4 126-8 32-43 
Margie ices 5 tases eee 109-4 137-3 128-5 32-44 108-7 135-3 126-8 32-43 
April Yee a ceeds ate 110-6 139-1 128-6 32-48 110-1 138-7 128-4 32-82 
May gels. eo ovenitcniats 110-9 137-6 126-9 32-05 110-8 137-1 126-1 32-24 
JUNE hl Seay eee 111:3 136-6 125-5 31-68 109-9 134-3 124-5 31-83 
tal yr ae Lite tsmeere eaten eee 113-7 141-9 127-7 32-25 111-4 138-5 126-6 32-37 
Aug 6 oprot certs «4 113-2 143-1 129-3 32-64 109-6 137-5 127-7 32-66 
Septet Lets nae annette 114-9 145-6 129-6 32-72 111-4 140-1 127-9 32-71 
OCtA, A ee A raane 116-6 149-8 131-3 33-15 112-1 143-0 129-8 33-18 
INO Witeloncee he te cae tants 119-6 154-4 132-0 33-33 114-8 147-5 130-8 33-45 
Dé. MrT eal: Coane 121-6 159-9 134-5 33°95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34-54 
Vaniep. letel GA cee cope 118-5 149-9 129-3 32-64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32-40 
eb elis Peta 118-6 160:6 138-4 34-94 115-4 156-8 138-0 35-29 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at February 1, 1947, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Per Capita 
Weekly Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at February 1, 1947 and 
January 1, 1947, with Comparative Figures for February 1, 1946 and February 1, 1945, Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
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Geographical and of Em- Earnings at Aggregate Weekl 

Industrial Unit ployees | Payrolls Employment ei Payne & 
Reported at — 
at Feb. 1,| Feb. 1, Feb. an. Feb. Jan. Feb. 

1947 1947 1, 1947 1, 1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 

Maritime Provinces..... 129,732| 4,273,349, 32-94 169-8} 111-2 156-2; 146-8) 151-0 

Prince Edward Island. 2,571 Ts 28-32 116-4 120-4 150-6 151-7 141-1 

Nova Scotia........... 72,467) 2,428, 633 33-44 8 100-7 150-6 120-8 141-1 

New Brunswick....... 54,694] 1,776,915} 32-49 8 127-8} 191-2 191-6 168-9 
Quebee:...6 Sasa 561,548|18, 764,366) 33-42 148-$} 118-7 165-6| 155-2) 138-2 
Ontario: 422) Ate 782, 789|28,051,128| 35-828 “Bt 145-7 153-8} 142-2} 128-3 
Prairie Provinces....... 

Mamnivobaics deers cvelote's 214,244| 7,600,043) 35-47 tj 0 123-4 162-3} 158-9} 140-9 

Saskatchewan......... 98,636} 3,484,397 35°33 6 121-3 159-2 154-4 137-2 

Allbertavenn het teens. 40,310] 1,418,312) 35-06 sdf Soler WIN oH) 151-5 153-8 131-1 

75,304] 2,702,334) 35-89 6 130-4 173-1 168-2 151-9 

British Columbia....... 171,406] 6,295,882} 36-73 Heese, 173-1 162-5 145-1 
CANADA........ 1,859, 718/64,984,768| 34-94 -6} «= 118-8 160-6} 149-9} 135-5 

(b) Crimes 
Montrealii ergo dee 275,220) 9,318,193} 33-84 1 123-4 : 163-8 150-4 140-8 
QuebeciCitye te. os sees Oa Ti Dian wll, Ose 28-72 -5t =: 103-4 -Of =: 188-6 137-7 126-7 
TLOTONGO SSE eee eee es 88 247,187) 8,754, 82 35-42 Oh ah 1 eee) 6 159-1 149-3 136-8 
Ottawa eines seceen ee pes 94,015) 785,984) 30-65 7 122-4 7 158-8 153-8 132-5 
Elamilton eee cse sees 58,712) 2,124,905} 36-19 “Tt =108-0} “1 144-6 131-3 123-7 
VIN GSORM ee ya eee siete roe 33,677) 1,445,966) 42-94 -0 103-7 2 120-7 110-2 110-7 
Winn pegetacs ances sents 64,681] 2,096,559] 32-41 “bE 126-25 2 158-5 151-0 136-8 
Vancouviersimen ere 79,062] 2,762,222) 34-94 8 150-0} 9 198-8 186-0] 169-7 
Plalifaxn aren. eee « 23, 582 779,325) 338-05 6 127-4 “1 191-5 156-2 177-8 
Saint Johnineecscescsssss 14,317] 443,543] 30-98 “1 134-6} 3 192-9 185-4 177-4 
SHOErbroO KOs. 6 561s scl se 10,090; 299,918) 29-72 8 108-1 8 159-7 125-0 130-2 
Three Rivers............ 9,867) 324,294) 32-87 3 116-9 3 151-7 141-4 1169 
Kitchener-Waterloo..... 19, 403 653,639) 33-69 7 128-4} -8 191-9 166°3 154<9 
ond ont: ees ke se e-s 24,889} 812,475| 32-64 “4 135-5 “St 178-1 160-1 143-4 
Fort William-Port Arthur 9,920) 362,279) 36-52 -9 72-3} +3 95-6 95-2 89-6 
Regina 02 wie. 10,564) 332,829) 31-51 +2 117-0 “BE = «158-4 154-9 133-9 
Saskatoon...........06-- 6,849] 211,412) 30-87 4 142-5] +3 192-4 195-7 162-9 
Calgary..... Evie bs willy ss 19,560} 646,714) 33-06 3 124-35 14-01 162-0 156-7 139-2 
(Hicdmonton eee aes os 19,210} 607,811 31-64 3 140-5} 7 181-0 173-7 158-4 
WictOriatecnis st deseies Hie 13,518) 456,226) 33°75 +1 154-9 -2h =. 209-9 195-7 178-6 
(c) INDUSTRIES 

Manufacturing ........... 1,019, 900/35, 996,105! 35-29 -46 493-57 108-8 156-8 141-5 135-4 

Durable Goods!....... 470, 506|17, 811, 717 37-86 -7) 108-62 103-8 148-8 132-6 129-9 

Non-Durable Goods... 526,037|17,238,770| 32-77 -6 117-9 113-7 166-5 151-2 142-3 

Electric Light and 4 

Powers. Cae wee 23,357| 945,618] 40-49 -7* 418-96 106-7 148-1 147-9| 127-0 
Hooping See sine ei eits's 114,115] 3,622,682] 31-75 -5} 234-08 217-0f 3878-9] 380-5] 285-0 
Mining eae oes cae 75,985) 3,183,963) 41-90 2 86-9 85-1 120-0 96-9 106-4 
Communications......... 41,831] 1,405,895] 33-61 6 159-4 131-0 196-8 196-6] 155-6 
Transportation........... 167,651] 7,355,028) 43-87 +2 133-6 123-7 177-2 175-8 148-4 
Construction and Main- : 

CENANCOs Peewee ee 157,137] 5,263,488] 33-50 “6 90-0 127-6 121-3 100-1 
Servicesitem oes as tise 57,930] 1,318,087} 22-75 -5} =129-9 183-7 178-4 155°8 
4 Big (oom ie ewe NAG EOE 225,17C| 6,839,520} 30-37 “6 135-4 163-1 166-5 135-0 
Eight Leading 1,859, 719164,984,768| 34-94 -6 118-5 160-6 149-9 135-5 

Yndustries............ 

Pinanceve ste. fiero ee 78,878)\ 2,871,251 36-40 . . 130-7 128-6 164-7 159-1 139-1 

Total—Nine Leading 

Industries.......... 1,938, 597/67,856,619| 35-60 . 119-1} 119-0 160-7] 150-2) 135-7 


1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. The non-durable group ineludes the remaining manufacturing industries. 
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1944 and 1945, such enquiries were made semi- 
annually, at April 1 and October 1, while earlier 
surveys of sex distribution were undertaken 
at October 1 in 1943 and 1942. The returns 
for the date under review indicate that in the 
eight leading industries the reported staff of 
1,859,719 was made up of 402,096 women and 
1,457,623 men, there being 216 workers of the 
former sex in each 1,000. In the nine leading 
industries, 438,168 women and 1,500,429 men 
were employed by the co-operating establish- 
ments, in which the ratio was 226 women per 
1,000 of both sexes. Of the January 1 person- 
nel in the eight leading industries, 408,389 or 
220 per 1,000 were women, and 1,449,925 or 780 
per 1,000 were men; in the nine leading indus- 
tries were reported 444,353 women, and 1,491,- 
539 men, the proportion of women then having 
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been 230 per 1,000. In the month, there was 
thus an increase of 8,890 or 0°6 per cent in the 
number of male employees, but the number of 
women declined by 1:4 per cent. The falling 
off among the latter sex was seasonal in char- 
acter, taking place very largely in retail trade. 

As compared with February 1, 1946, there was 
an increase of 10-1 per cent in the reported 
number of males in recorded employment, and 
of 2-3 per cent in the number of women in the 
eight leading industries, in which the ratio of 
women per 1,000 workers a year was 229. 
In the nine leading industries, the reported 
number of men has risen by 10°6 per cent in 
the 12 months, and that of women, by 1-7 
per cent. The proportion of women at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946, in the nine leading groups was 
241 per 1,000 employees of both sexes. 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


en a a ee ee 
Th == Sung, Gh a Ga SD 9 EU GRC LORE SRRES Se Si ee = coe ee 








a 
a 
2 8 S g | 3 5 sf 
= < 3) no) el S Q ) a 
= Be gku a E ® £ 2.8 £ 8 £ oie 
s “4 > EEA S:4 ES -Q 3 sh oo ad 8 --48 
2 | #o |-858| 58 | 62 | 8 Seba ie ie Bs] oe abet 
oO amy |e) aa Za oe ) 6404 =) nn < MO 
Feb. 1, 100-7 TLOR GRRE a cea eatin! co agate 98-8 101-7 TOD O00) eyes as: «il eeebaeset area |e fou 93-8 
Feb. 1, 89-7 QO ORIG: Seb CHITA ERA ead S51 Gi eee 85-9 92-7 Os STM etc opal tacate ras F au aes ane 77-5 
Feb. 1, 77-0 BED Ro eae en | Ri alas eT 78-9 SO ee eae eae hein Gene ie 68-0 
Feb. 1, 91-4 TOU OM [ae ce Cee | BOR Bee 88-5 95-3 Bee GUNES, Ae soy oi | Be lo haere a 84-1 
Feb. 1, 94-6 LOO Tee ama eta Sat 89-5 100-2 pes ges 2. pRB eal Bets ti at ral id he 89-6 
Feb. 1, 98-4 LOZ SOS SEV OA ee) de, baal alt 95-2 102-4 97) Te ill ccc ece cial eee ee 94-1 
Feb. 1, 104-1 LOS SSG ac aes Rh Sc CR oN nae 106-7 108-4 OT A ile: tl ea ace sl oa eae 91-3 
Feb. 1, 110-4 112-3 76-0 116-4 109-6 114-5 116-2 91-7 91-1 89-0 94-4 96-4 
Feb. 1, 106-5 100-5 79-2 107-8 2-9 113-0 109-2 93-9 89-2 96-0 99-9 96-2 
Feb. 1, 114-4 118-4 85-1 124-9 112-5 116-0 120-2 100-8 96-2 $8-0 109-6 100-0 
Feb. 1, 135-2 135-2 130-6 142-7 126-3 139-4 143-4 112-2 107-7 108-4 121-7 118-0 
Feb. 1, 165-4 178-8 115-1 202-4 153-4 176-7 173-3 126-8 123-3 109-9 143-2 140-5 
Feb. 1, 181-2 167-4 108-3 184-1 150-1 198-7 186-6 134-7 132-7 121-8 146-5 181-4 
Feb. 1, 183-2 177-1 126-8 189-9 163-9 198-5 184-8 145-1 139-6 129-5 163-8 188-0 
Feb. 1, 176-8 179-9 123-7 192-4 167-6 189-1 184-3 145-3 142-4 184-8 | 156-5 172-0 
Feb. 1, 167-2 165-7 122-2 172-3 159-9 170-4 173-9 145-7 140-1 136-2 160-4 159-8 
Vanes) 181-6 169-4 128-9 169-0 172-4 186-7 186-7 158-3 151-3 148-4 175-4 180-4 
Feb. 1, 181-1 167-4 124-7 171-0 165-6 187-1 187-9 155-4 149-2 142-8 173-0 1809: 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas x 
at February 1, 
OAT. aiestatte ea ct 100-0 7-0 1 3-9 3-0 30-2 42-1 Se C3 2-2 4-0 9-2 


ee eee es 8 EE iy) ot Ee oo 
Norte:—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 














1Relative Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb, 1 Feb. 1 

Industries Weight 1947 1947 1946 1945 1944 
Marntifacturing o.75 «peace sie « neteleclererelels elevate 54-9 193-9 190-6 182-8 215-0 227-3 
Animal products—edible..............e00. on 2-4 220-6 230-7 223 -4 222-9 210-5 
HUT aNGiproducts we. sane sore acer ie ero aisle ee oy 5 0-2 142-2 150-7 154-0 130-7 120-9 
heather and products c.2. «cles. scllecescciiee es 1-8 160-0 155-0 149-0 139-7 138-6 
BOOtSAMd: SNOES) ses ceicjeverins sale cise sieiere/e 1-1 147-2 144-4 137-4 128-0 124-3 
umbersproducteetsatsntarccie nae csascleecceee 4-0 134-3 132-3 117-2 117-3 113-6 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 2-2 111-9 109-1 93-6 93-2 86-6 
MUTA EULE! arcs cee cee caee a clevensisteyere atone ops ee 0°8 166-6 164-4 142-2 128-6 111-5 
Other lumber products..............020: 1-0 187-9 191-2 181-9 197-9 217-4 
Musical anstruments)v:jace Scie cocens lee oe 0-05 41-4 39-8 36-1 29-2 34-4 
Plant products—edible...........cceeseceees 3:3 182-1 178-5 161-4 165-4 155°7 
Pulp and paper products............ssece08- 5-6 166-0 164-1 152-9 137-1 132-8 
Pulprand papers sac chee secs tepscsiees © te 2-4 147-6 145-5 133-9 121-7 117-0 
IPaperiprocducts arcs. ccc oe eons ce cee cece 1-1 255-0 248-2 237-3 210-1 211-2 
Printing and publishing..............06. 2-1 160-1 160-2 149-4 132-7 127-5 
RUD Der PrOd UCKS elas cclcleioleieiereris, creitesete ins 1:3 193-5 189-8 184-1 181-3 149-5 
Bextileproductsi%-.cens cscs ste eee cess seis 8-1 172-2 165-3 163-8 159-7 157-7 
Thread =yarnmandscloth. wsyoseseate. > + - 3-0 178-2 172-4 167-7 160-0 159-0 
Cotton yarn and cloth............6. 1-2 110-6 107-1 107-8 111-5 114-0 
Woollen yarn and cloth............. 0-8 200-3 194-2 184-3 169-3 171-7 
Artificial silk and silk goods........ 0:8 765-9 746-3 702-4 622-8 578-4 
Hosiery and knit goods...............6. 1:3 162-3 158-1 159-0 148-8 147-5 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 2°9 171-3 161-5 159-9 158-1 157-5 
Other textile products.............-e05- 0-9 171-0 165-6 171-1 180-9 170-5 
FL OD AICCOMMEE Aca Lace Sil Sete chenta ree rena ele 0-7 151-7 139-9 145-9 152-3 153-1 
IBOVeraSes ois io aistesns. «ots ciaus  Wiswb slot arsieccereiers 0-9 299-1 304-2 278-8 252-3 233-4 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 2-2 328-0 324-6 324-0 609-2 621-6 
Clay, glass and stone products............6. 1-1 179-1 171-9 154-8 133-4 137-8 
Electric light and power.........sseeeeceses 1-3 175-0 178-2 160-0 141-4 135-4 
Hlectricallapparatust. 0 sce ccssees ee ete e 2-6 328-5 321-7 283-9 306-9 827-4 
Jronvand steel products; ss..ss4+ ese eee sees 15-1 208-4 204-7 204-3 300-6 345-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products....... 1-9 260-8 260-0 253-9 250-1 248-2 
Machinery (cther than vehicles)........ 1:6 256-4 253-2 225-9 223-4 226-7 
Agricultural implements. ...........00: 0-8 172-5 167-3 164-8 132-8 133-7 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............. 5:6 167-6 165-7 160-8 274-1 315-2 
Automobiles and parts............6. 2-1 258-3 249-2 214-6 289-8 302-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 1-2 474-0 453-1 575-4 1,216-2 1, 546-4 
Heating appliances)". 0.0.0.2 .0ssnolceee 0-4 208 +2 196-3 193-6 180-6 168-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)........ 0:5 193-1 187-5 180-1 291-2 297-2 
Foundry and machine shop products.... 0-5 224-3 217-0 204-3 239-3 281-2 
Other iron and steel products 2-6 222-4 218-9 223-6 331-4 405-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.............00-- 2-5 316-4 807-8 281-4 384-7 475-9 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 0-8 207-5 204-9 214-2 214-2 212-6 
Mascellaneous = te see a acs ict cat Coe once nes 1-0 307-2 295-2 287-9 353-4 368-2 
OCU oe AN Pee Nee an a he Ks SENS cee sing 46 6-1 376-0 379-5 343-5 312-3 271-8 
TEE Coo CaS, Sa Sa a Ce an ganrres mre | a 4-4 161-6 154-0 150-8 151-5 159-5 
COall ath toctttte ts son ete ntie Sees 6 bier talsle 1-4 97°7 89-1 96-5 97-2 101-7 
Metallic ores WSLS oe...o Pex. dS ORs 2-0 286-6 274-5 264-3 264-0 291-4 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 0-7 185-7 191-3 156-0 162-2 151-0 
Communications. .... PSA RRR RED btn 2-2 155-1 154-9 127-3 110-2 105-1 
Telegraphs......... Reever aueletane aha ol oa rGieilaneefe. @tecs 0-4 133-4 133-8 134-9 127-4 129-5 
Melephones: Psi ck Wake eiks cee ele Wide howe ses 1-8 159-7 159-3 124-7 105-5 98-4 
Transportation) scores sects cts vee wie eels §-1 130-6 132-0 122-2 118-2 114-2 
Street railway cartage .............eceeeees 3-1 217-7 218-8 197-2 186-7 178-1 
Steamirarlwavysin-ws oh oe coin sete acorlaeew oe 4-8 111-2 112-8 109-8 107-2 104-2 
Shipping and stevedoring..............e008: 1:2 98-1 99-1 79-1 81-6 79-3 
Construction and Maintemamce............... 8-4 121-8 125-4 192-4 89-9 90-9 
Buildingee acess teens won ee eee spe ee 3-9 160-2 157-2 121-4 83-3 100-9 
BS Ot d th LGM Biss Coa Ca SOOO or Oe eo 2-5 115-5 136-3 99-1 89-9 87-2 
J EXAM SNA EN GOR RO AA eee Ne OO aB ODE a eee Coaae 2-0 87-0 80-8 85-9 96-5 85-0 
SCR VICOS eh re ree irc pete ee oeahs Ass copeioxorir ais’ 3-1 224-8 220°% 211-9 198-0 195-9 
Hotels and restaurants............sseeeevees 2-0 224-9 225-1 208-9 19727 195-3 
Personal (chiefly laundries)..............0-- 1-1 224-7 221-1 217-6 198-4 197-0 
TTA Cet as isc alee seb ce ese cae 12-1 198-5 212-3 178-6 169-4 159-9 
RECA GU ESO Se ME. CASIO Salles 8-7 204-5 224-6 183-9 177-3 168-1 
Wholesale......... OLE OL ea ae 3°4 184-8 183-7 166-4 150-1 138-9 
Eight Leading Industries....................- 100-0 181-1 181-0 167-2 178-9 183-2 
WT TAS RCO Se ere aie cater ee ols is 8s See se tae he ete Pls Gamiate ate eaten 151-8 149-3 135-9 128-6 125-7 
Banks and trust Companies........ccccccccee[ececrecseces 154-1 149-9 137-7 133-0 129-8 
Brokerage and stock market........icseseee[eceeeeereee 247-8 248-6 227-1 151-9 129-9 
PRSUTANCOY Sas cee oe Sacre ele eile adie. Satie vere ele aie meateleteteta: 142-9 142-4 128-2 121-5 119-7 
Nine Leading Industries........... HR RO CAVED tOOROCORaN 179-7 179-5 165-7 176-5 180-4 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Operations of the National Employment Service 


SHORT summary of the current statistics 
followed by a detailed description of 
placement activities of the National Employ- 
ment Service during the previous month 
(February) has been prepared by the Research 
and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour. 
Seasonal inactivity broke by the beginning 
of March and the number unplaced started to 
fall at a rate of 2,000 per week. Expansion 
plans and seasonal influences created vacancies 
in mining, construction, and service industries. 
The employment outlook for the coming 
season was very promising, especially in 


Ontario and Quebec. The construction and 
transportation industries were expected to 
absorb a large proportion of the unplaced in 
the summer season. By March 20, the number 
unplaced have fallen from the yearly high of 
196,000 to 186,000. A statistical summary of 
various aspects of the employment situation 
in March, as reported by National Employ- 
ment Service, may be found in Table I, Table 
II, and Table III. 

A review of February placement activities 
follows. 


Agriculture 


Year-round agricultural help continued in 
short supply, especially for dairy farms. 
Workers would not accept farm labour because 
of the long hours and low wages. Minimum 
labour needs for spring activity, however, 
were expected to be met by the return of 
farm hands who had accepted off-season 


employment in the logging, mining, and{ 
foundry industries. The reporting of vacancies 
increased slightly during February but agri- 
cultural placements continued to recede. Place- 
ments averaged 186 per week to leave 1,486 
positions unfilled in the agriculture, fishing, 
and trapping industries at the end of February, 


Non-Asgricultural Industry 


The annual low in seasonal activity was 
reached during February and signs of rapid 
recovery had begun to appear by the close of 
the period. During the major part of 
February, the tapering off in winter seasonal 
activity was not offset by expansion in 
summer-active industries. Logging, mining, 
and manufacturing labour needs _ receded 
sharply while httle noticeable increase in 
demand for construction workers took place 
until the last week in February. However, 
lay-offs dropped substantially, consequently 
the number unplaced maintained a constant 
level. Fewer jobs and fewer additional 
workers reporting, were reflected in a sharp 
contraction in placement activity. At the 
game time, the pressure of unemployment 
forced workers to make vigorous attempts to 
obtain jobs, with the result that engagements 
of workers outside of the Employment Service 
moved upwards. 


Vacancies Notified 


Reporting of vacancies was slack during 
February. However, it presented a moderate 
improvement over the 1946 level. A full com- 
plement of labour in the logging camps had 
been reached at the beginning of the new 
year, consequently a sharp recession occurred 
in the demand for bushmen throughout 
February. Labour needs in manufacturing 
plants fell off substantially, in part due to 


employers hiring help without resort to the 
employment offices. Signs of recovery in the 
summer seasonal industries appeared during 
the latter part of the month. Average weekly 
vacancies in non-agricultural industries totalled 
28.276 in February as compared with 29,319 
one month previous. 

During February the number of vacancies 
on file fell to the lowest point for the war or 
post-war period. At February 20, the all- 
time low for unfilled vacancies was recorded at 
69,748. . 

Logging —The peak in logging employment 
appeared to have passed and it was generally 
felt that the season’s cut would approximately 
equal the 1946 level. For the first time in the 
past five years sufficient manpower was avail- 
able to meet labour requirements., Stormy 
weather conditions, however, hindered logging 
operations during the past two months. By 
February cutting had ceased in most areas and 
hauling operations were underway. Generally, 
employment offices were confident that suffi- 
cient labour would be available for the spring 
river drives and summer maintenance work. 

Replacement needs bolstered labour require- 
ments during the winter months but by 
February vacancies reported had fallen to 
3,965 per week. Summer crews were expected 
to be small during the coming season thus 
little additional labour needs should occur 
until next September. 


See ae 
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Mining—The immediate employment out- 
look in the hard-rock mining industry 
improved considerably. The agreement reached 
in the Noranda gold mine strike was expected 
to set the pattern for settlement of much of 
the pending labour disputes within the area. 
Plans for spring expansion were already under- 
way; exploration work had begun in some 
regions and deferred orders for help were 
being placed with employment offices. 

In the coal mining industry, however, the 
picture was less promising. The strike in the 
Maritime coal mines had entered its second 
month and little prospects of early settlement 
were in sight. In the Prairie region production 
was held up by heavy snowfalls and lack of 
freight cars. In British Columbia the coal 
mines were seriously undermanned. Resort to 
clearance brought little success. 


Employment offices received an average of 
625 vacancies per week in the mining industry 
during February. Vacancies were well below 
the level reported in the previous year. This 
was attributed to the effect of the prolonged 
coal. strike in Nova Scotia. 
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Manufacturing—Shortage of basic steel 
continued to force many manufacturing firms 
to operate at below capacity production. As 
breaches in the supply line were overcome, 
however, employment in manufacturing plants 
was expected to advance substantially. The 
shortage of freight facilities delayed essential 
deliveries thus causing several lay-offs. Textile 
plants were launching plans for a spring drive 
to obtain additional women workers; previous 
campaigns had received little response. The 
overall outlook for employment in manufac- 
turing appeared to be good with many 
employers having sufficient orders for goods to 
guarantee all-out production for at least a 
year. 

There was an average of 8,796 vacancies 
notified per week in manufacturing during 
February. The slump during the month was 
due largely to the normal seasonal trend. 


Construction—Indications pointed to an 
unprecedented boom in construction activity 
during 1947 despite material and labour short- 
ages. Shortages of structural and reinforcing 
steel, plumbing and heating equipment, iron 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS 
AT MARCH 20, 1947 * 


Nee ak a i ei a eae Da SS See ek a i ee 
ee ee 


Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers................000e0005 
@lericaliWiorkcens se ae eerie ape aa a clo waste loieatic age ievere ies 
SATS UWVON COTS eee ree Re ere hits aioe on sickocanes ole iorele le cattoreiaity saree) > 


Personal and Domestic Service Workers..............0.00005 


PU eriCH tere ANG SLIDE. jk tetee wines gta sete ea sage sere 


Skilled and Semiskilled Workers..........-..-.-...se0eeeees 
Hoodvand Kindred producises...- ae ea ise ci tase eels se 
Mextilesmelobing CUCar emer ret: wari et arent akae ayia 
IumiberanGd-wOOd PrOduCts)..-: st. 8. Hee. cet s =e er ee ee 
DID y DADEE ANC PLING yrrae cree meets reese ree eee 5 
Ment Mer alee DLOCUCESE te mel cies te inte oe om rare cleo ee 
Stone. clay. and elass DrOGUCtS.-. ice 7. k oe al ne 
iWetalworkingune (cme cece aa tan ioe ee tite mints 
Eileccricalermmrn Manistee ce he cake Ceti ess oats Cie temenls 
Transportation equipment, N.€.C.........--..:-. sees eee 
IMPMMINRS, duaeelseoean dan 09 Gu Be ooewie Get acer apr nenchdiaay 
SONS ETT CELT ee ee ee ee ee ot er recede Lei Dome neater ts 
Transportation (except seamen)................00 seen eee 
Communication and public utility....................4.. 
Pradesane Ser vicO.. otic suis c seigiaiay = Soo minke re te 
Ophenckiliediand:semiskitledss 24. eeee ocak et eres 
OTEIMETNC een cette eee elo ena oat eata miens. ceerelaans ete tic. 


MOIRA Ce VOT IRCES) aecleeie abcess staat Mee ton hater tothe iets mame tate ok 
WOOGIANGeTODACCOS aah seid cae: che ber oe ber ee et 
iumiberandlumber products:...2ancuu- a 0-6 eae nr 
WHIGTRA Ror ka het ae ee A reeni3ialt Garros Binioieiasct Sibte earl aon ois 
GOnSCLUICHIONE re ere oe code ee eerie 
OpnerarmskimedawOlkersue secs cir her oie ene oe 

















Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1,660 597 2,257 4,312 661 4,973 
1,785 5,124 6, 909 8, 888 11,349 20, 237 
2,518 2,202 4,720 5, 248 5, 930 11,178 
1,607 8, 683 10, 290 11, 826 6,372 18,198 
PLSD eae eae ee 245 2,393 2 2,395 
1,673 32 1,705 4,980 783 5, 763 
21,513 8,940 30, 453 56,615 5,414 62,029 
227 139 366 NEYO? 762 2,134 
1,105 6, 840 7,945 782 2,119 2,901 
10,270 15 10, 285 2,156 110 2, 266 
241 237 478 472 154 626 
127 407 534 936 262 1,198 
55 GH 82 171 35 206 
1,739 80 1,819 7,458 342 7,800 
274 262 536 979 79 1,058 
27 a 34 570 201 771 
OBS cera santos 933 SEs xeeieeeee 811 
2; 6600 ea eaessss 2,660 13,815 4 13,819 
839 6 845 11, 926 65 11,971 
LOOseeakese ne 100 343 13 356 
399 696 1,095 1207 415 1,692 
2,145 134 2,279 8,849 642 9,491 
119 35 154 857 112 969 
253 55 308 3, 841 99 3,940 
9, 827 10,175 20, 002 55, 220 5, 848 61,068 
399 1,442 1,841 2,160 1,380 3,540 
1,020 81 1,101 1,835 166 2,001 
815 333 1,148 1,659 177 1,836 
1,359 1 1,360 8,899 2 8,901 
6, 234 8,318 14, 552 40, 667 4,123 44,790 
40,828 35,753 76,581 |. 149,482 36,359 185,841 


* The above table includes statistics on agriculture and fishing which have previously been excluded. 
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pipes and other materials were expected to 
continue throughout the season. The demand 
for bricklayers, plasterers, and stone masons 
will be acute; even during off-season activity 
these tradesmen continued to be in short 
supply. Resistance to high building costs, 
however, precipitated cancellation of a con- 
siderable number of building contracts. 
Provincial budgets have been including 
extensive programs for highway construction. 
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The Maritime region reported that a large 
number of unskilled workers were expected to 
be absorbed in this work during the summer. 
Vacancies reported in construction moved up 
sharply during the month to exceed the 1946 
level by 25.per cent. Average weekly vacancies 
in the construction industry numbered 2,387 
during February. 
Transportatton—Employment in transporta- 
tion gained steadily throughout the war and 


TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT MARCH 20, 1947 * 








Industry 
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Change From 
February 20, 1947 
Male Female Total 

‘Absolute | Percentage 
9,379 9 9,388 —1,502 — 13-8 
956 14 970 —1,0i1 — 51-0 
155 1 156 — 176 — 53-0 
10, 490 24 10,514 2,689 — 20-4 
533 2 535 — 55 — 9-3 
9 1, 10 — 28 — 73-7 
619 6 625 — 66 — 9-6 
OLOalseien eer eee 516 + 326 +171-6 
86 2 88 ar Le + 22-2 
74 1 19 + 45 +150-0 
PAA i 218 + 80 + 58-0 
62 1 63 ar 5 ap ele 
2,110 20 2,130 + 323 + 17-9 
986 1,622 2,608 + 342 + 15-1 
1,916 10, 852 12,768 — 364 — 2-8 
1,449 309 1,758 + 443 + 33-7 
991 1,182 273 + 87 + 4-2 
408 716 1,124 + 326 + 40-9 
153 29 182 + 48 + 35-8 
187 414 601 + 159 + 36-0 
298 856 1,154 + 19 + 1-7 
374 115 489 + 162 + 49-5 
890 274 1,164 + 24 + 2-1 
562 223 785 — 115 — 12-8 
1,140 910 2,050 + 225 + 12-3 
253 50 303 + 19 + 6-7 
763 63 826 + 178 + 27-5 
362 569 931 + 43 + 4-8 
10, 732 18,184 28, 916 +1, 596 + 5-8 
3,878 67 3,945 + 981 + 33-1 
1,498 143 1,641 + 228 + 16-1 
687 473 1,160 + 183 + 18-7 
1M, a7 776 2,003 110 + 5-8 
2,089 3,337 5, 426 + 740 + 15-8 
3,316 4,113 7,429 + 850 + 12-9 
1,459 1,307 2,766 + 328 + 13-5 
1,421 636 2,057 + 747 + 57-0 
103 3,066 3,169 + 364 + 13-0 
1,196 4,571 5, 767 +1, 239 + 27-4 
1, 207 223 1, 430 SO + 28-3 
965 2,561 3, 526 + 237 + 7-2 
4,892 11,057 15, 949 +2, 902 + 22-2 
1,674 299 1,973 + 692 + 54-0 
40,736 35, 687 76, 423 +6, 675 + 9-6 





* The above table includes statistics on agricultural and fishing which have previously been excluded. 
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except for minor set-backs caused by the sea- 
men’s strike during June, 1946, it has main- 
tained the upward trend in the post-war 
period. Employment, however, has been highly 
seasonal. During February, severe weather 
conditions forced considerable unemployment 
among drivers and railway maintenance hands 
while.at the same time it opened up snow 
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removal jobs for unskilled labourers. Both 
eastern and western coasts reported a tempor- 
ary surplus of general and licensed seamen; 
some were seeking shore employment during 
the slack shipping season. 

Vacancies reported in transportation indus- 
tries jumped by 49 per cent during the month 
to average 2,361 per week in February. 


TABLE ITI.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH * 








Unfilled Vacnacies 








Unplaced Applicants 











Date 
Male 
(Mane tol O4 gata tete edocs ba. ae ioe Gace ceo 91,273 
Marchtz esl O4G maemo ce cere en rete ae ae 46,015 
Aprilh2 5st 946 Merron ns Ab alt Sees oid oss eRe 60, 506 
IN Remar Bie ALL OR ee ae Oe Sate ney Che rt eee 68,335 
BRUNE SOSLOAG emer eee es cee ate ae 8 Aen eee 68, 024 
Aaya ay. O 4 6 stncer alle aarti. hats ope Re deh, ean, ciel 65, 824 
PANIOUS Gee De Ont aey reac tober: CI creck as sass Gone ec Mere seu 68,514 
Beptember"t 0 0946. Mel enter yc eine ean sels eee ee 91,571 
Octobeniza T1946 teens x*. seneer citles Seen: Leo sere. oom: 96, 895 
iNowemilloeren les 105 Grrsrescrscyeiotecaois i cctetenes kee castes 80,761 
Wecemiber! 191946"... eke eso Pew ane es 54,074 
Januarys cool G4 lee. . evseaiey Wesel Werte. « ees eateoerecere 43,016 
1 SRN GU Pease 1 OS AO By (een aS Ua da UAE, does 37,107 
Marchi20s194 jet eee cu cnet e ae cue e aa wba a aie 40, 828 


Female Total Male Female Total 
42,952 134, 225 55,030 29,276 84,306 
34,374 80,389 219,518 48,805 268,323 
41,122 101, 628 205, 849 46, 852 252,701 
45,033 113,368 173,365 42,058 215, 423 
48,716 116, 740 150,435 38, 457 188, 892 
42,597 “108, 421 1eQnOSL 35, 225 167, 756 
45, 827 114,341 114,731 32,546 147,277 
46, 602 138,173 112, 560 30, 897 143, 457 
41,633 138, 528 104, 030 31,999 136, 029 
40, 643 121, 404 110, 925 32,374 143, 299 
BAL Ars 91,346 129, 647 28,531 158,178 
33,912 76,928 154, 541 35,341 189, 882 
33, 939 71,046 157,549 37,707 195, 256 
Si (8) 76,581 149, 482 36, 359 185, 841 





* The above table includes statistics on agriculture and fishing which have previously been excluded. 


TABLE IV.—AVERAGE WEEKLY PLACEMENTS AND ENGAGEMENTS WITHOUT REFERRAL AS 
REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1947 * 











Industry 
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Weekly Average 
Engage- % 
Placements ments Total Placements 
without Reported of 
Referral Accession | Accessions 
bis rer tees 12,701 18,715 31,416 40-4 
Rog iat tent pate 186 28 214 86-9 
ectedsenerbstons 841 2,487 3,328 25-3 
UT ae 370 507 877 42-2 
SE ee NS 3, 934 7,521 11,455 34°3 
Sie Reh ge 7S 426 828 1, 254 34-0 
Be hia REN ts 698 1,421 2,119 32-9 
Mires Aen epee. 471 766 iL PRIZE 38-1 
Ree een Pre tes 356 670 1,026 34-7 
Li er he 192 208 400 48-0 
rae eae On 36 73 109 33-0 
Ny Ra Rell fooes 5 87 167 254 34-3 
SRNR te AI 95 264 359 26-5 
IO 98 183 281 34-9 
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aiiue. Bier: 689 846 e535 44.9 
SAMI Nees Pep eyt/} 1,385 3, 702 62-6 





* The above table includes statistics on agriculture and fishing which have previously been excluded. 
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Trade—Reduced purchasing power—as 
fewer persons were on the payroll during the 
winter months—tie-ups in transportation and 
a growing resistance to high price levels 
deflected the upward trend in retail trade. 
Some merchants were seriously concerned 
about the disposal of inventories, especially 
those of poorer quality. Opportunities for 
employment, however, continued to be avail- 
able for the well-qualified applicant. Both a 
knowledge of the merchandise and general 
sales experience were being specified on 
employer’s orders for help. 

Vacancies in trade establishments averaged 
3,276 a week during February. This represented 
a marked advance over the number reported 
one month and one year previous. 

Service—The dearth of household help con- 
tinued to show little alleviation. Domestic 
servants were drawn into industry during the 
war years and the post-war period has seen 
little return of these workers to their former 
occupations. Until labour needs for women in 
industry were satisfied it was doubtful that 
a full complement of personal help would 
again be attained. Reporting of vacancies 
in this field had generally fallen off as house- 
holders realized the slim prospects of obtaining 
help. Demand for domestic and_ personal 
service workers at the end of February total- 
ling 4,555 was, therefore, a considerable under- 
statement of the actual number of jobs 
vacant throughout the country. 
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On the other hand, the post-war period has 
witnessed a marked improvement in the 
employment situation in hotels, restaurants 
and hospitals. Labour requirements at employ- 
ment offices during February consisted largely 
of advance orders for help in summer resorts 
and tourist homes. 


The number of vacancies reported in service 
industries (other than public and professional) 
averaged 4,388 per week in February. 


Applicants Registering 


The great majority of seasonal lay-offs 
occurred prior to February. New registrants 
during the month were largely persons un- 
placed because of labour disputes, material 
and box car shortages, and labour turnover. 
The shortage of freight cars caused lay-offs 
in meat packing plants, grain terminals, coal 
mines, and pulp and paper firms. The pro- 
longed fishermen’s strike in the Maritimes 
forced employment reductions in fish pro- 
cessing plants. Applications, other than re- 
newals, showed a sharp drop throughout the 
country during February when the weekly 
average fell from 40,533 to 33,231. 


The slackening lay-off rate during the month 
stabilized the number unplaced at approxi- 
mately 195,000 throughout February. One 
year previous the number unplaced was 
steadily gaining and by the end of February 
had passed the 263,000 mark. 


OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
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A heavy concentration of the unplaced at 
the end of February was in the unskilled 
occupations. Skilled occupations reporting 
more than 10,000 unplaced were construction, 
transportation, service, clerical, and sales. The 
unplaced in occupations primarily engaging 
women were much younger than in other 
classifications. On the other hand, a large 
proportion of men in construction and service 
industries were over forty-five years of age. 
Generally, employers would not accept older 
men unless younger workers were not avail- 
able. 

Referrals 


Referral activity was slack during Febru- 
ary. The brunt of seasonal unemployment 
was felt in the fall and new year. Conse- 
quently, new applications were at a minimum 
in February. Persons in demand, therefore, 
had been sifted out during January. Any 
significant reduction in the number unplaced 
was postponed until the opening up of spring 
activity. By the end of February, the. em- 
ployment situation had begun to improve and 
indications pointed to an early development 
of a tight labour market. The cut in referral 
activity during February was largely due to 
a severe contraction in labour needs of the 
logging and manufacturing industries. Aver- 
age weekly referrals numbered 20,791 as com- 
pared with 22,878 one month previous. 


The number of referrals effected was de- 
termined by the number of jobs reported to 
employment offices rather than the available 
labour supply. The percentage of referrals 
per job available maintained a constant level 
over the past two months. Out of every 100 
jobs available (those on file at the beginning 
of the period in addition to those reported 
during February) 44 referrals were made. 
However, 2 steadily smaller proportion of ap- 
plicants were referred to jobs. Whereas in 
January 28 per cent of available applicants 
were referred to specific jobs, in February the 
number had fallen to 25. 


Placements 


In a loose labour market the placement level 
is largely determined by the number of jobs 
which employers are willing to make available 
at employment offices. Thus National Em- 
ployment Service was faced with two import- 
ant problems during February. The first was 
that there were fewer jobs because of seasonal 
inactivity in many industries. The second 
was that there was a tendency for a smaller 
proportion of possible job opportunities being 
reported. It is impossible to determine when 
a vacancy exists. This elastic quality of 
employment expansion leads employers to 
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“create” jobs for unemployed workers con- 
tacting them directly. With seasonal unem- 
ployment at its peak, more workers were 
making personal contacts with employers. The 
result was that placement activity fell sub- 
stantially while engagements outside of the 
employment offices moved slightly upward. 
Table IV presents the proportion of acces- 
sions which were effected by employment 
offices. Forty per cent of reported accessions 
resulted from placements by) employment 
offices as compared with 44 per cent in 
January. 

The falling off in placements followed 
closely the trend of vacancies notified. Sharp 
seasonal contractions took place in the logging 
and mining industries. The drop in manu- 
facturing was attributed to the substantially 
increased rate of direct hirings. Placements 
in trade establishments picked up after the 
January lull in hirings while in the service 
industry a moderate decline took place dur- 
ing the slack period between Christmas and 
Easter holidays. Average weekly placements 
in non-agricultural industry fell from 14,084 
in January to 12,515. The February level 
was approximately equal to that reported one 
year ago. 

Transfer of labour was relatively insignifi- 
cant during February and accounted for only 
two per cent of total placements. Movement 
of labour was confined to workers transferred 
into employment in the pulpwood and gold 
mining industries. 

Thirteen per cent of placements effected 
during February were on a temporary or casual 
basis. Wholesale firms, railways, service 
establishments and educational institutions 
were responsible for the short-time positions. 

The following tables give the placements 
effected by the offices, each year, from Jan- 
uary 1937 to date:— 


PLACEMENTS 
Year ee 
Regular Casual Totals 

NOR Bese Wes sh CU aaAenee 275, 300 114, 236 389, 536 
VOB S ce hace aed eh. 256, 134 126, 161 382, 295 
TOS OMe irre ttt tec: 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 
1940S rae Fae aE 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
1944 2) eof tenths heen nds 2 316, 168 191,595 507, 763 
uO aig atop ta et re 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
19430 See 1, 890, 408 53,618 1, 944, 026 
10440 Aire yee ese 1,693, 119 46,798 1,739, 917 
Od etc. gt eee est 1, 445, 692 47,889 1,493,581 
1OAG BE Ae ee rey: 785, 593 73,819 859, 412 
1947 (8 weeks)........ 92,589 15, 356 107, 945 


Engagements without Referral—Several fac- 
tors, other than those already mentioned, 
contribute to the increase in the number of 
persons who receive appointments outside of 
the Employment Service. One is the number 
of alternative placing agencies in existence. 
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Provincial employment offices in Quebec, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Canadian 
Legion, labour organizations and various pro- 
fessional and educational institutions have 
facilities for placing specific types of workers. 
Further, many firms fill their vacancies 
through promotion schedules. The function 
of the Employment Service in such cases is 
to supplement rather than duplicate the work 
of these agencies. 


Engagements without referral during Febru- 
ary gained sharply in the manufacturing in- 
dustry due to additional hirings in textile and 
heavy machinery plants. Placements, on the 
other hand, showed a marked contraction in 
these industries. The upswing in placements 
in trade establishments was accompanied by 
an even greater jump in engagements without 
referral. Average weekly engagements with- 
out referral numbered 18,687 during Febru- 
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ary. Hiring of women workers increased sub- 
stantially, offsetting the slight downward trend 


in male engagements. 


Separations 


Separations reported to employment offices 
indicated that considerably fewer ‘persons 
left their employment during February than 
in any period since the beginning of 1946. 
This decline may be attributed in part to the - 
current laxity in reporting of separations. 
However, the February slump did represent 
the slowing-up of lay-offs and the existing 
low level of labour turnover. Separations fell 
off substantially in non-active seasonal indus- 
tries, mining, and trade establishments. 
Separations in non-agricultural industries 
averaged 23,572 a week during February. One 
month earlier the number reported was 25,487. 


Special Placements 


Applications from physically and mentally 
handicapped persons are handled by special 
placement officers. Such persons as parolees, 
reform school pupils and released prisoners 
are also given special attention in this section. 
After careful scrutiny of the applicant’s quali- 
fications, the employment officers endeavour to 
contact employers who might have suitable 
openings available. 


Currently the restricted labour market 
forced a contraction in selective placement 
activity. Some offices have taken advantage 
of this slack period to screen applicants for 
training courses approved by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. The number of 
handicapped persons placed during the period 
January 15 to February 14 totalled 1,096. The 
difficulty in defining a “handicapped” person 
makes the number quoted an arbitrary figure. 


The decline in the number unplaced during 
the period was due to reclassification of ap- 
plications rather than a significant reduction 
in persons out of work. At the mid-February 
date, the number unplaced was reported at 
6,218. ; 

Special services for “first jobbers” are also 
available in this section. There was a fairly 
wide selection of jobs reported for youths 
although apprenticeship openings were few. 
Registration for summer employment had 
begun and was carried on in close conjunction 
with school authorities. 

Plans were under way for opening up a 
Youth Employment Centre in Montreal sim- 
iar to that now operating in Toronto. These 
centres provide persons under 21 with modern 
devices and expert advice to aid them in 
choosing their vocations. 


Executive and Professional Offices 


In contrast to the general downward trend 
in placement work, activity in the five execu- 
tive and professional offices had been con- 
sistently increasing. The February level was 
approaching the peak activity reached directly 
after V-J day. Vacancies notified to these 
offices averaged around 200 per week over the 
past year while the comparative number of 
job-seekers was about 280. Placements since 
the beginning of 1946 have fluctuated from the 
average weekly low of 33 to the current high 
of 74. This contra-seasonal upswing indicated 
the increased co-operation which employers 


and employees alike have been giving to these 
offices. 

Placing of applications in clerical positions 
continued at a high level due to the seasonal 
demand for increased auditing staff at the year- 
end closing of books. Positions for construc- 
tion architects, engineers, and draughtsmen 
were already being filed for the spring season. 
In addition, a substantial backlog of orders 
for gradute and undergraduate university 
students had accumulated. At the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1,669 positions were on file while the 
number unplaced totalled 1,998. 
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Veterans 


Applications—Applications for employment 
from ex-service personnel showed a much 
sharper decline during February than -was 
recorded for civilian workers. Generally, em- 
ployers released non-veterans in preference to 
laying off ex-servicemen. However, applica- 
tions from veterans over 45 years of age drop- 
ped off at a much slower rate than for younger 
ex-servicemen. Registrations from ex-service 
women continued to be small, totalling only 
1,250 during the month. During February 
35,072 veterans applied for work, 11 per cent 
of whom were in the older age bracket, having 
served in World War I. 


Placements—The over-all contraction in 
placement activity was common to veteran’s 
placings. Placement of World War II dis- 
chargees showed the most notable decrease, fol- 
lowing the trend of the tapering off of new 
applicants in this class. Placements effected 
during February numbered 13,659. 

Special attention for veterans was focussed 
on the selective placing of disabled ex-service- 
men. Employment offices reported that em- 
ployers were more willing to accept persons 
with visible handicaps than those suffering 
from less noticeable disabilities. Placement of 
handicapped veterans by employment. offices 
and Casualty Rehabilitation Officers of D.V.A. 
totalled 491 during the period January 15 to 


February 14. At the mid-February date 2,232 
veterans remained unplaced. 


Reimstatements—Reinstatement of former 
service personnel had, for all practical pur- 
poses, drawn to a close. Approximately one- 
quarter of all dischargees since V-J Day were 
reinstated in their pre-war jobs, bringing the 
total number of reinstatements since that date 
to 171,000. By February, 1947, reinstatements 
had fallen to fewer than 300. 


Unplaced Applicants—The most significant 
development during February was the in- 
creased length of time persons were “out-of- 
work.” The overall number unplaced remained 
relatively constant over the period, Dut 
whereas at the end of January 70 per cent of 
the unplaced had been on file for more than 
two weeks, one month later the percentage had 
risen to 76. Seasonal inactivity during Feb- 
ruary prolonged unemployment but this trend 
was expected to be broken early in March. 
The number of unplaced veterans totalled 
61,247 at February 28, 1947. 

The occupational distribution of the un- 
placed remained relatively unchanged during 
the month. At the end of February 38 per 
cent of the unplaced were registered for skilled 
and semi-skilled occupations while 32 per cent 
were seeking unskilled work. A heavy con- 
centration of the unplaced were in the con- 
struction and truck driving occupations. 


Regional Analysis 


The Regional Analysis which follows is based 
on monthly reports received from National 
Employment Service Offices across Canada. 
The report covers conditions during February, 
1947. 

Maritime Region 


Unplaced applicants continued to rise during 
February and no downward trend was expected 
until the seasonal upswing started in agricul- 
ture, fishing, and construction. The coal strike 
and the fishermen’s strike contributed to indus- 
trial inactivity. 

Agriculture —Orders were being placed in 
advance for farm help. Very few men were 
interested in year-round farm work, and it was 
particularly difficult to find workers for dairy 
farms. 

A record export shipment of Canadian pota- 
toes began in February when 2,200 long tons 
were shipped through the Port of Saint John 
to the United Kingdom. Exports of Prince 
Edward Island potatoes will total more than 
2,600,000 bushels. New Brunswick will export 
150,000 bushels of surplus stock. 

Logging—Lumber operators reported a good 
lumber cut and estimated that approximately 


632 million board feet will be cut this year. 
This is equal to the cut of last year. 

Heavy snowfalls during February halted 
operations in Northern New Brunswick. This 
affected employment for about 2,000 men. In 
Nova Scotia, lack of snow hindered hauling. 

Fishing—In the Lunenburg area over 400 
fishermen were still on strike. This involved 
all the Bank vessels which supplied Lunenburg 
processing plants with fish for the fresh frozen 
and salt trade. Trawler fishermen in the Hali- 
fax area were also involved in the strike. The 
shortage of fish had already caused lay-offs in 
the processing plants, and a continuance of the 
strike would shortly affect several hundred 
more employees. 

Coal Mining—All coal mining ceased on 
February 15, because of the industrial dispute 
between management and the union. Skeleton 
crews of maintenance men were employed in 
each plant in order to keep the mines in work- 
ing condition. 

Manufacturing—New Glasgow manufactur- 
ing industries were the ones most affected by 
the coal strike during February. The effect 
on other Maritime areas will depend on the 
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amount of coal imported. Power shortages 
resulting from lack of coal may develop, how- 
ever, and would have widespread repercussions. 

In areas outside of Cape Breton, foundries 
and machine shops were working at full capa- 
city. Sash and door factories could not keep 
up with orders, and finishing mills were turn- 
ing out material as fast as their supplies would 
permit. 

The new pulp mill planned for the Newcastle 
area will relieve some of the unemployment 
in that district. 


Construction—The construction barometer 
indicated a season of great activity in the 
Maritime region. How much of the proposed 
construction will actually materialize, how- 
ever, depends on the supply of material and 
thus indirectly on the settlement of the coal 
strike. In some areas, contract cancellations 
had occurred because of advances in material 
and labour costs. 

Much public construction work was planned. 
Deferred orders for skilled paving and asphalt 
workers had already been received. Primary 
and secondary highway programs will absorb 
large quantities of unskilled labour. Federal 
projects included a three-million dollar expen- 
diture on ferry terminals at Cape Tormentine, 
new landing strips at Lakeburn and Charlo, 
N.B., and construction work in the Summer- 
side R.C.A.F. station. 


Transportation—Rail shipments of freight 
dropped off to an alarming degree because of 
the box car shortage. Ships were lying idle 
at Saint John and Halifax, awaiting grain. 
Train crews and yard men were being released. 
This was three weeks earlier than in normal 
years—seven trains had been taken off because 
of the coal shortage. 


Quebec Region 


The downswing in the volume of unplaced 
applicants had not yet begun during February. 


Too much snow caused a decline in logging ~ 


employment at the end of February, which 
offset gains in other industries. 


Agriculture —Activity in agriculture was at a 
standstill, except for fuel cutting. Some farm- 
ers were preparing for the maple sugar season 
which usually starts around March 15. No 
shortage of labour was expected. Producers in 
the United States placed orders for 300 Cana- 
dians to help with the maple sugar crop. 

The Polish movement was considered quite 
successful, but still required daily attention 
to straighten out the cases of dissatisfaction. 
The region could easily absorb another 250 of 
the 1,100 Polish veterans expected in the 
Spring. 

Logging —Weather conditions changed during 
February, and heavy snows impeded cutting 
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progress. It was difficult to find enough men 
for cutting operations, since working conditions 
were not very good. Most companies had 
enough workers for hauling, and did not anti- 
cipate any scarcity. 

A survey was under way to estimate the 
labour which would be required for Spring and 
Summer river driving, and for camp improve- 
ment work. This will facilitate the channelling 
of workers into the most vital areas. 

Mining—Most of the tension in north- 
western mining areas had disappeared by the 
end of February. Following the strike settle- 
ment, some of the strikers returned to work for 
the same Company, while others sought work 
elsewhere. 

A heavy demand for experienced hard rock 
miners was expected soon. But housing ac- 
commodation must be organized in the north- 
western areas if the companies want to expand 
employment substantially. 

Manufacturing —Industrial production was 
on the uptrend. The greater flow of basic 
materials for durable goods production was 
the chief upward force. This resulted from 
the expansion in iron and steel output. A 
shortage of certain materials, especially some 
types of steel and leather, still handicapped 
some mills and factories, however. 

Noranda Mines acquired the Canadian Strip 
Mills plant at Montreal East. Modern equip- 
ment was being installed as rapidly as possible 
to convert the plant to the production of 
commercial copper and brass products. This 
new venture will permit the export of semi- 
finished copper products rather than raw 
material. 

Newsprint plants were hampered by the 
prevailing shortage of freight cars. Many 
mills had to curtail operations, and newspaper 
publishers were forced to use sparingly the 
limited amount of newsprint available. 

The general scarcity of female workers 
persisted, particularly in primary and secondary 
textiles. 


Construction—Labour requirements were 
rather low during February because of the 
usual seasonal slump. The outlook was very 
promising for industrial, residential and com- 
mercial building, although materials were still 
hard to secure. Bricklayers, plasterers, and 
stone masons were already in short supply, 
and the question of obtaining sufficient skilled 
tradesmen for the coming season, was the big 
problem. 

Transportation—Ice breakers had _ started 
to open the channel above Quebec, and by 
the end of the month had reached Sorel and 
were expected shortly in Montreal. A very 
busy season should result from the renewal of 
regular passenger steamship service by the 
Cunard White Star, C.P.R., and others. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
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Office 


Prince Edward Island. . 


Charlottetown........ 


Summerside. 6.04.5... 


PATH OES No oyyacie Ae 
Bridgewater........... 
Dantmoutnen ec 
1B ied oie eter yr rere Bh, > 
GinicenBaycniceniiset 
dn Gey EUs: c108e Meee 
I MIMELNESS ct Lies dean ec 
Kentwillés ie aes. . 3 
luivierpool... Sercek das «i 
New Glasgow......... 
New Waterford........ 
North Sydney........ 
Pictou) Gat Jy. 4c De 
Spring ill te eit een 
SVneyoe yo cncra tale 
Sydney Mines......... 
PUT OUM AAR ante 
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Campbellton.......... 
Edmundston.......... 
EF. Fredericton ww... 20. 
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Sussex see. SG 2. See 


CMuebeewee.. scat. 











Reported] Unfilled 


end of 
period 


116 
91 
25 


1,697 
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Buckingham ink ee UM a. | 
Calisapscalwaiey of. MO Goi SORE ues cokes 6 
Ghandlernd cnc eb nr unc Eie bs ccc eA eel 


TDG Cae Ee MR te tae OREN Oo) oo RRM 


Mecanticw hia A Mie ok ey ack 


Montrealite:. 0.240, G3 


Riviére du Loup...... 


Ce ed 


81 


Pe Onere a. caine Nel AER MEER Pook bk feel) Be owe Ro lat ee: Fs opt ede ia Wipe aaa: i 


Rowyne ee. saan 


Ste. Anne de Bellevue 
Ste. Thérése......... 


St: Georzes do: Beauce..4...400n ads ochubths ss 
Bt. Hyacmthe.. one ise fe Pee ele baat e 


Stijean. st pee 





Applicants 

Referred Placements Unplaced 

to end of 

vacancies| Regular | Casual period 
261 180 16 2,449 
203 114 12 1,626 
58 36 4 821 
25901 1,601 84 16,874 
45 OWN er ecg eee: 546 
49 i Pe eee rere. 640 
113 64 11 304 

Closed 

83 BY err ie 1,064 
1,116 640 12 3, 429 
14 LO! eee hen 670 
66 ot 2 1,105 
57 BOM ete ne 280 
511 260 8 2,321 
90 DD erste cana 311 
18 TOU e ner oe 384 
33 Se SU co ie as 489 
9 Ep Le aes sa 171 
434 175 51 2021 
12 yee eh 8 638 
267 DUB viean ane nam 165 
34 Bb Wiese Le 1, 636 
2,001 1,337 256 8,567 
Ag 15 27 806 
159 36 73 869 
49 ASO a 407 
128 82 1 221 
141 LG Wace eee 138 
624 300 92 2, 679 
67 RETA iouie tert tt 613 
1,021 616 57 2,251 
18 PS afi epee 224 
49 Od glucans ae 116 
51 4] 6 243 
13,358 9,445 365 52,328 
33 18 7 117 
192 TAO Gh oiae seer 339 
53 Beles vestheee e 317 
4 ie REA ne, ts 382 
1 Lele eee 594 
122 OUGeey ieee 546 
275 TOO Ae ure dee 129 
10 THOU Pisa Geen Ba eyat 138 
534 BOO Ma tesa te a 650 
22 Px, Vil Babarseraise ee 129 
12 fal eng ett oes 131 
156 POSE ete mere 284 
208 117 1 1,783 
206 LOSE. 3. saa ee 896 
90 GSiAteno a ee 822 
98 py tal FERRE Poca hs Mee 253 
63 62 1 534 
41 Vol Me ae | 269 
115 74 6 1,596 
41 OOF Us pie eceaelae 287 
81 OM Pecans = scythe 154 
45 cE LN [irae en a 256 
46 33 13 128 
ie OC Oe Al a 62 
32 13 22 393 
8,435 3, 566 569 18, 662 
hae) We ee 114 
760A Veg Os ata 188 
1,661 680 82 9,628 
67 31 16 74 
197 DOAO Ne. ke cee 485 
Si Sains reer: 829 
423 LATO Lene eee ae 556 
73 SON eos 2 hopes 167 
25 201 Se ed Be 304 
216 De Te ROS a 410 
5 5 He page oe 328 
151 CHS ape ea 557 
653 cy a ee 812 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to —______—__———| end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

Quebec—Concluded 
SEN SOLOMON iets en ae eerie Riots wee retete se 265 118 350 225 1915 | ea eee 493 
S67 Josep hud Allin as rete Stents ois sichel ieee sven: 20 12 99 16 9 2 266 
Slhawanteann Ha llsieg cme cn en aren tail tetetsn ie cetare 455 81 625 414 BA all es ee 1,032 
SHEE DLOO Kea cere oh ee cs cae enone gene, 495 133 643 517 311 36 532 
Sore leeks ene ak ane cece atom ivass, Siocaget sie citer) cys 348 73 539 310 ECVE ene ot = 846 

Bl hetiord Minessycjasce maces coeees cs re one oe © 80 51 235 120 42 9 5/2 
PU TOSPERL VOLS ere te eis ate eee el ree 384 123 751 350 183 1 3, 855 
BV sas Nicek CG) ele A Cane Se IRs EP RS Mec, 2,423 1,006 540 440 ASA pan aor ween 120 
Wallevitieldiemenee en ncn a cite teh ae Selecta tse c= 471 304 432 233 D238 aile teen 808 
Wictoriavalle: clunkers il ARS ISS sara oleate 409 121 241 202 ALSO Nal meckerctete tiara 301 

* Offices closed. 

COTVIET 3 (7 SUR Seis nce See Cl eee poorer 48,508 31,890 42,813 35,869 19,080 2,010 52,357 
EAE PT LORE 6 SiR ea ee Ie eT SORE a oe a eS Sa 85 ul 76 60 GY Fl (Bear cay as 63 
BS ATT aeewecieies Giotto crise Hak A am oSatunateme Ra aos 96 36 118 66 43 heccrou eee 253 
IBellevallew meen’. cee oe cis Sees clo ee sham tmeeachs 169 85 260 258 OO ul Ryssorestee 435 
Brace linden wka oe mice ates nays wiv essueiais se 126 74 191 187 SO Glnerenersecke 252 
IS KAM PLOW aie asec eee He eee aie isrilas Melon 146 149 128 61 44 18 204 
ESTATE OL Gee eee ie ole eae ee eis as Loe Ee ee 649 440 407 366 246 26 537 
UBT foyed yr (a vienery aee a ele oe Uae A Cae 152 41 212 131 OO: dle iererrak 145 
Warletonvelaces: cut sake Cee ree ae eee ete: 92 34 101 67 Ginette 95 
(GUIGh HORN aVertan Speen Woh AM Ie, eee pein ERE 408 216 499 317 228 U 700 
WO DOULA ele es. va On ba EN Siero ena na ecole eve 90 20 138 102 75 15 114 
Wollinaw.oo dies. wee ae eee kis oie niseieiesele 27 12 176 22 20 yl ctettetenctareene 469 
Cornwa llteprc cr ued acs cote ete ess se eee 681 104 865 643 431 66 1,284 
Dunnville sec eres wee des bie SA eo ele Ale ee 33 38 74 62 ONE 5 133 
ISIE Deol oo OER OOS SN RE am Cine Ane cn ot-eora 75 84 35 41 ZA Nhovsrettieeeoe 14 
Ort LOTION Bee CREE TE ieee olootnaic woes Sees one 86 8 122 168 on 27 470 
Fort lrances 268 181 191 146 AA Vyil\ihere Sead 136 
Ort Wil lbeiraat screen de eens class oldie Satay le eeu iowa es) «well 909 880 555 324 337 6 949 
aL Ee ce aR oe cs RR re oe oe Ne 526 467 166 166 TOD el ese 93 
Ganano gue san Hirer eee os wae ak ees aie cle eeeeleeie 37 13 62 43 23 11 68 
(OG CLICHE sa Reo A Ne cinidis ss Sele cea es tere torerals 79 78 105 75 44 2 182 
tie lh Ne teh: eR cele aa) See ary troaicta a alms tnaiass 681 421 408 494 QI cae ener 188 
Te leycond hii | on Seen Soran a ene een A UInthG ot Or 2,805 1,616 3,228 3,453 1, 228 324 3, 882 
laiwikeCS DULY che seer ae coca, eae tele co eh ch 46 42 173 70 bi at oer 701 
TB aPefergeray eons ate 8 et GEOR Rap eM cae eA Ah Be 122 88 81 109 85 1 35 
DRA DUSIA SITIO ee ccc Satie alse Wea sae eM ayecd a wie can ote ehetoua 840 401 136 102 SD ates 93 
IRENOLAN AS eM eae hr Ted See MT eee Sh Ae 29 181 81 19 DS: |varciecct deterere 217 
KAN SSTOM ANS. Seem eee oe Lek aia eee ante ole Ha RAIS oie Mol 191 941 792 457 71 724 
or kland Wake wei ke alas eoeltue ier adiela aelrmeals 417 229 876 444 210 12 578 
KItchener-Waterloous sock ducts his wee lees eines 1,341 1,069 478 636 364 15 143 
Hes a INS GONG, spiel EN eke aN ive alae erates 98 58 173 142 50 1 376 
TCS AW Vato s Site ie alana Sats rey Wi als OD eles 74 35 220 79 DS 5 lerotiavertoene 355 
LS COWES ee Pe eI bape a By AE loan ocoleiaetees as 31 48 58 32 17 5 99 
AGONGOMGE2 Wis as wh Bde tehete’s rata tae ane eae aos 2,019 1,181 1,512 1,978 868 129 1,244 
Midland Os ses 22 ve errr te lt «ce eee teil eee eis = 29 5 164 BE scot 498 
IN apa enrcs sc Sears eat etre occ ee teers wate Mie Nees > 60 53 105 37 24 5 236 
ING WIMAR KEN cn eee as ole Riek s Reina ac tess thiet Bee wile 108 119 133 79 Sl alt.soetseeteee 3803 
New GROMULO Nes corde Me oars ins oles engine we oe OSs Ce Says 751 517 660 470 BHO Mhastianceser: 498 
INTAG ARAL ISt es watt ter eles halae ee ears qa aateheet chew 386 197 433 375 174 16 652 
INVors Hh BE Neato CRB Gb SELIOe Rese Omi ot oes COeaawo aa 382 208 424 3832 215 42 276 
Orangvevilletvny nee re ae ie Oe ors Inclluded in B |rampton 
Orillia 219 104 238 178 66 20 690 
Oshawa 569 238 891 638 347 63 1,912 
Ottawa 1,746 967 2,983 1,880 TAG, ai sseresicus nee 4,899 
OwenstS ound isaccnhosmeit oak sie au clea wire paints 3.0 162 110 345 187 66 15 438 
REELS sie ce resi RSik Ose S car eye Oe isiona a tyetaee tae: 6 ; Incljuded in 4 rantiord 
PRATT Va SOUNGG a ete seis tee orld ie NSS caine knee ates 58 14 127 Ais 6 ae ao cc 475 
PP ETIUD TOKO coseton i art eset re oe TaD ese ohh Basa otehe oie sie 296 87 320 953 151 6 314 
PCR G EDS Meee se Re oo eee See eiays Soe oes 146 106 242 147 91 28 150 
PETE DOLOUR UL ce cree ental cis Sievert mers oiT eileen Tats 1018 556 257 654 592 ROMA: She ete o 804 
1 RATEUSOTe UE eC aes aire ie hire ane pe itere rm rk Lk Oe PUR A 32 11 78 45 25 1 204 
IPOrtpATb IMU ces 2 ie sce Oe, Toe Cie Scare see 1,395 1,085 895 590 6283). 1,128 
orti@el bores. iw ers mentite wes eich areata 16 40 246 107 53 6 365 
TOE tRELO Dette seater eke ae tea ic uo eloaioneee ose 90 37 84 66 AQ S| oieeee Sette 70 
AVES COUU RHA I tee cre oe ee Miuanislo a ea eee on 12 27 57 9 Ts) eRe SSRN 161 
IRieni raw; teks 3: cc ees ca SAP Oe Pee here 66 21 94 79 OSilanae eerie 205 
Sti Wat barines: ei Acme cc lae ieee swine ma alec 888 262 1,017 1,027 509 18 1,543 
Ste Om as cee teen cc te ay Beets see tee ete 321 232 286 46 125 16 oo 
SATA Ae eae ee chee. ets hale wlotae ee esas 484 236 468 378 208 30 404 
SaubtzSte. Maric xr ns aa ebtslca tere tases 5 sine 344 613 448 312 DSTA ae teen 545 
DUM COC Archi a ke eek romeo cae Meee wratee ate tate raters 150 148 182 151 89 4 171 
PLOUXOOKOUbs tide Hama cle eres Recess 6 69 47 41 32 DO bil \o.s ese reere 39 
maths si alils is ay com Memcis accra reais -cisvs oh tem eee 226 44 198 218 mY Nal aes Senn | 262 
Strationd ivi + oc cc ee ce oan ais oe se Bye Saereials 370 175 362 432 211 83 262 
DS GURZCON Mall swe trws  cacisire dates cencsicitate weer 127 28 121 67 AS silo Slt SNe 22. 
UCDULY cee ee tee celeste cole matt ecine oe Pe eer 1,442 577 1,264 1,148 812 40 - 1,168 
PP iblsonburgeswtrct ems «Tatra eos oto a oe 28 31 43 24 Dial ict actos 57 
Pi IMINS Merete ena ae cesar ole noetac ee 1,650 1,043 1,244 977 914 20 951 
MROVONtON esis oe erie Se es heen Seen 18, 554 14, 445 10, 981 9,989 4,754 702 9,111 
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Vacancies Applicants 
ae ee ME EE RY ee G ce, Sh A 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies| Regular | Casual period 

@ntario—Concluded 
RN AU CTL CRO ee AUC ee. pene | Tereae 51 68 86 28 HAP N hemi eatx rt 150 
Dad are Dp tari Peete open ou Mes bol mea. asec ok Lain. 86 30 303 64 20 TRS nese 205 
SCSI 6 RES aR Ae da are aR i lat aie 576 261 495 573 309 5 703 
AVC TOR MA LBd. Poe slats tates SSRN Ae yn ae ete Es 492 232 580 468 BOO GAA ne 364 
BER OSOD Bay Rha heed Buch eed a5) ., Moun ailt ay 1,120 DANS 2,210 1, 667 651 135 5,602 
WEGOMECOL CaM RT ane ae toy siies eens” 226 204 214 164 ro ead Moa bs Aa be 212 
OE AIRICON Ae eM ORR ia ad PEL otha aly Nie 5,510 25858 8,888 5,899 25446 1,121 14,524 
radOR Menem eee eT ee 874 279 568 387 ZOO eer ea ae 877 
Dee UM sh pie a Le Tne ost ie ARR Ms a 108 98 247 98 55 il 363 
EO oa, eae RO cM ky ie. eek a Seek 93 69 93 87 43 12 67 
Portdeonar rairion: <0 Ct. ete eee, ee eens 97 78 275 102 E> cates Fhe 648 
Rolkinkiite: Ur Gime Ghat neice yi ly vice) anit} 35 16 160. 29 eked i eon recut 228 
Pe Eee ee aL ae eke Sea) 73 57 76 55 0a eer, en 83 
WADRI DER Oe te Ain ae art? |. RG SSeS 4,730 2,261 7,469 5,141 1,977 1,108 12,258 
Mash Atehe Way ior ete aoe ce ute, FEN, 3,905 1,611 5,546 3,711 1,569 292 9,789 
PISCE TAI AN IPO. ioe tA, RR) Gb 138 51 111 105 48 53 161 
BOGE” SUT (Ot wes st SANT eve wanda. aed. hoa 438 191 604 425 180 39 1,208 
OPER ipartlerord jar... Pe. eee 45 45 179 47 ial any 569 
ER IMCS AL eCe iene, Aten SORE) Mle eh eRe oo 297 313 On 261 178 4] 1,181 
1 INSANE ei MRS keh ape Ca CoP pie Gay 1,603 446 2,141 1, 884 742 474 2,713 
aS DUON Ameen. lt Meek ene 686 390 1,295 10 264 124 2,306 
pret tererbay s.r s ee ER 4 the 46 34 184 34 16 7 val 
Woy eT eae Ok OF ma RE oN 138 51 161 146 86 36 248 
OE SOL Nouatat iB Bh) torn aan ewe Rainy Bul” le 114 90 299 97 38 18 832 
EM OrCae e* TeA) Nile gets AE ec piel 5,487 1,991 7,920 5,197 2,984 571 10, 488 
LELEN SS VEST COSC ane anne ee ORL aT 78 28 8 25 22 PAM EST a Ae eam 135 
Bue Sa (01S ae acre Relea ote Sek Ge Malakar loaign, ade 95 50 65 53 Ooi omen ree 48 
SAVER. Bee i LER Caks,.. SADE eect 1,506 508 2,539 1,703 825 200 3,916 
BRITE eS Naga Ree fora Rae me Sr re 130 107 189 120 SL pele cesta 210 
ECONO eee: Ce ee 2,540 670 3,937 2,611 1352 845 4,497 
Bidens Gnitwng': a8 God atie oth idinles,.» botiay 394 251 Th 46 ADSM ARR ws 59 
BCR OCG Mee Mae adc ul. Pe iadet sy gts © 4 192 109 553 181 109 18 999 
PROC Tete ML Abe eo Oh ec, aie cutoevy yee 389 2 401 355 280 8 352 
eer, SA ee Oe beet 1 ae te 213 161 190 106 LOSE eos ees 272 
British Columbia } 10) 0) .seoceo. eld ewes. 12,715 4,799 19,707 10,742 5,622 953 274392 
LEI STI ati ld la a engrlielea eltte alas 302 157 218 234 LOT ee eae 518 
ourtenay esl, /3les ieee PS) ot eee OS ae 127 175 168 64 2. nee Fee. 207 
pram oLOp leg Peet irk iad obi comes Greeti wes, . amy ns 103 47 129 118 DOr legacy yes Wace 163 
Mea eON WHC or hy nee hs tet 123 24 131 113 DLO S| WR te 97 
Suncan mse C, SEN, VOTO RN Ge 114 56 155 100 69 2 123 
IEE OR rane TOON ag NE On 1 gon 25 57 31 24 BUCS Natacha bs 31 
| BELEN a) Cong ON gra DNL og cl, UU i 190 54 282 143 EON. Sete seems 269 
BACUGW NG ERO, «Jak, PAE OO, Le 70 33 420 oll 3 Oty eae etones 708 
DN SII TIRO ye is, ea th Rl a it 239 142 283 191 a snd ke dae at a 307 
MOS pag A aula ei, paint: px Senda ene Bika tld shee 125 75 231 127 LOA. VEG eee eel 573 
New Westminster. elt kok. Dek. yore 667 239 1,625 808 Bie 62 2,807 
INOUE AnCOUV OT). ob Wats i, OO i ee dems 122 43 657 187 QO eer memat 1,055 
CIiChon. erer ameter ce eee, Ag 114 67 337 107 43 14 614 
LAGS W NE s ot ee Gas eo a 805 106 226 224 TT Foe ea OY cae 133 
Prince George: aah LOPR met ea 644 197 510 504 707i Rae tu ae 104 
BerincesRampenitcnptyel. i) dea ch ol) daligh | Chale. 83 30 287 83 SOM oc. hte ao 655 
Pe EUCCEOW com NM. WM, lacus Re We a 56 17 60 41 43 4 49 
MPAA A. RO. ee, Oey SO EY 134 57 319 151 Riles a nena aae 422 
ETC eee, eT ne Ue, Sy a 7,270 2,281 11, 633 6, 094 2,486 679 15,384 
SEY BYE. Sy. eel ameter chy lee Atanas i 143 30 297 124 DE GY A ok 812 
NACUOTIAR RPE”. CHAN: TTS NEL SE EL! 1,370 534 1, 643 1218 686 192 2,222 
BS ite ORS6 cata. Ge tah Rok de Peta apNle” ours 389 369 65 35 OO Nerner ct 139 
Camada ict aren Jan. eae... went asc. iota our 114,749 72,720 | 132,923 84,339 44,238 6,568 194,766 
LEN ESE yo EI ORME enh eke ane a Rae 76,075 37, 664 97,356 56, 039 31,898 2,980 156,790 
POUTo es Mera. TOM ee, Ae el ove 38, 674 35, 056 35, 567 28,300 12,340 3,588 37,976 


The box car shortage will be intensified by 
new government regulations concerning wheat 
shipments to Europe. However, the re-open- 
ing of lake navigation may ease the situation 
shortly. 

Ontario Region 


A marked drop in unplaced applicants 
occurred during February. This region is so 








highly industrialized that the upswing in 
manufacturing employment had a widespread 
effect on total employment. 


Agriculture—The demand for farm workers 
was increasing, but few men were available. 
The interest in Polish veterans was quite 
lively, and more than 500 applications were 
received. 
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If farmers could provide suitable living 
quarters for married men, more placements 
of this type could be made. 


Logging—Lumbering operations, which this 
season reached the highest peak in years, 
were drawing to a close in most areas at the 
end of February. Unusually heavy snow 
hampered progress. An early thaw was 
feared in March. Labour demand was light, 
and chiefly for replacements. 


Mining—Nickel and copper mines were 
expanding work forces, at a rate of forty men 
a week. Gold mining was somewhat sluggish ; 
about 250 men could be absorbed in the 
industry but the demand has not been urgent. 
Silver mining was at a low level of activity; 
one operator in the Cobalt area closed for an 
indefinite period. 


Manufacturing —The employment situation 
in general manufacturing improved during 
February. As material shortages eased, many 
plants returned to full strength and re-called 
employees previously laid off. For example, 
one iron pipe firm, partially shut because of 
the skelp shortage, resumed normal production 
and re-hired 400 temporarily released workers. 

Heavy manufacturing industries required 
unskilled process labour between 20 and 40 
years of age, but applicants very often were 
over-age, insufficiently trained, or physically 
unfit. Farmers working temporarily in heavy 
manufacturing but leaving at the end of 
March when spring planting begins, will 
create many job openings for foundry men 
and general factory labour. 

The supply situation was easing for the 
leather products, textile, and rubber industries. 
Expansion in the plastics division of the 
chemical: industry was forging ahead. 

Hydro-electric power demands in Southern 
Ontario, considerably exceeded available re- 
sources. The Power Commission requested 
industry to conserve power by turning off 
motor-driven machines and other electrical 
devices when not required. 


Constructton—The cold weather and deep 
snow retarded progress in the construction 
industry. The limited supply of building 
materials also was hindering work in such 
areas as Toronto and London. Materials in 
short supply included structural and reinforcing 
steel, brass, copper and galvanized iron. 

There was a scarcity of experienced brick- 
layers, first-class carpenters, tile-setters, ter- 
razzo workers and _ plasterers. 


Transportation—The Great Lakes Shipping 
companies began repair work on their boats, 
and were signing up crews for the coming 
navigation season. 
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There were comparatively few demands by 
the railway companies but this was the normal 
seasonal lull. 


Prairie Region 


General employment conditions remained 
fairly stable during February. Very bad 
weather conditions hindered industrial activity 
in many areas. 


Agriculture—Farm labour demand was 
quiet, although advance orders for spring help 
were received in several local offices. Most 
of the immediate demand was for choremen at 
low wages and was consequently hard to fill. 

Classes in English for the Polish veterans 
were organized in the Port Arthur area. In 
general, the few difficulties which arose from 
the placement of the veterans, were easily 
adjusted. Reports indicated that many 
farmers were raising wages ten to fifteen dol- 
lars above the minimum contract rates, 
although spring work had not yet begun. The 
announcement that more Polish veterans may 
be available in the Spring created much 
interest. 


Logging —It was estimated that this winter’s 
cut would probably equal or even exceed last. 
year’s production in spite of the late start 
and the bushmen’s strike early in the season. 
Experienced cutters were the chief labour 
requirement. 


Weather was very favourable for hauling, 
and this operation was in full swing. Sap- 
peeling after the spring break-up was expected 
to be more extensive than in previous years. 

Heavy snows hampered woods work in The 
Pas and Flin Flon areas, and in Alberta. 
Orders were fairly heavy in some Alberta 
districts. Roads were kept open in the Blair- 
more district, and logs and mine props were 
being trucked in for mining stock piles. 


Mining—Base metal mining labour require- 
ments were light; husky labourers, motor 
mechanics, and office staff were the greatest 
need. Labour demand connected with actual 
ore production was dropping, but was expected 
to increase again in a month or so. 

Precious metal mines needed only experi- 
enced men. Several companies operating out 
of Kenora were requiring that prospective 
workers pay their own aeroplane fares. 

Diamond-drilling was under way in the 
Lynn lLake-Barrington area of Northern 
Manitoba, and a shortage of experienced 
drillers and helpers was expected to develop 
after the spring break-up. 

The coal mining industry of Alberta was 
adversely affected by the box car shortage. 
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Working schedules were disrupted, and part- 
time employment prevailed. Mines in the 
Kstevan area were working at capacity, how- 
ever, despite blizzards, snow drifts and the box 
car problem, which caused shut-downs of three 
or four days at a time; total output has been 
high because of overtime work whenever 
operations were possible. 


Manufacturing —Lay-offs continued in the 
meat packing industry, but were expected to 
be only temporary. Similarly, the staff recently 
released from several terminal elevators was 
shortly to be rehired. 

Sash and door factories were receiving 
enough materials to maintain capacity pro- 
duction. All building supply firms were very 
busy. A new rock wool plant was planned for 
Calgary. 


Construction —Exterior construction work 
came to a standstill because of the prolonged 
periods of severe weather. Interior work 
continued, however, except where supply 
shortages and a, scarcity of skilled tradesmen 
held up progress. Contractors were showing 
a growing tendency to refuse new contracts, 
since their present commitments were very 
heavy. 

Road construction programs should present 
no great difficulty either in the matter of 
labour or materials, and ditching work in con- 
nection with irrigation projects should not 
meet any obstacles. 


Transportation—The railways needed a 
great number of snow clearance workers during 
the month. Heavy freight movements and 
caterpillar freighting were still in progress. 


Pacific Region 


Industrial activity speeded up during Febru- 
ary, and the number of jobless workers 
declined. The seasonal upswing begins rela- 
tively early in the Pacific region. 


Agriculture—Labour demand was gradually 
increasing for orchard workers, general farm 
labour and experienced dairy help. 

Polish veterans have partially met the needs 
of the dairy industry, although some concern 
has been felt over the growing number of 
applications for relocation. 


Logging—Better weather conditions caused 
a general increase in labour demand for the 
logging industry. Most operations were slowly 
returning to normal, but snow still hampered 
some at higher altitudes. Workers were in good 
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supply, but would quickly be absorbed with 
a rapid improvement in the weather. Logging 
in the northern interior continued throughout 
Despite a 
rather heavy influx of Prairie workers to the 
area, there were several slight shortages of 
labour. 


Sawmills—Several planing mills in the 
Prince George area closed because of the box 
car shortage. Sawmill products were yarded 
in all available vacant areas, but if the short- 
age continued for long it would cause further 
substantial lay-offs. 


Mining —Base metal mines still required 
experienced miners. The three major operators 
were building up stable and experienced crews 
by on-the-job training projects. 

In gold mining, the demand for skilled 
underground workers continued. Future 
requirements will be heavy. Placer mine 
operators registered orders for several hundred 
men, to be deferred until the Spring break-up. 
Much activity will be evident in Yukon 
silver areas. 

Coal mines still urgently needed certificated 


miners, but there was only the occasional 
response to the Dominion-wide clearance 
orders. 


Manufacturing —Engineering establishments 
were expanding, but foundries seemed to have 
caught up with their outstanding orders and 
some small lay-offs resulted. Material short- 
ages were. still an obstacle. 

Shipyards in the Victoria area registered 
greater activity during February. Orders 
were placed for shiprights, joiners, platers, 
riggers, etc., and will increase when the new 
ship construction reaches a more advanced 
stage. 


Construction—The heavy industrial con- 
struction program planned for the summer will 
strain the facilities of the Employment Service 
to the limit, in supplying sufficient labour. 
Workers in the trowel trades were scarce even 
during February. Better weather will also 
create a sharp demand for highway construc- 
tion workers, especially for workers who can 
handle heavy road building equipment. 

Transportation General demand for rail- 
way maintenance workers was low because of 
adverse weather. 

There was such a surplus of seamen that 
many were seeking alternative shore employ- 
ment. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During March, 1947 


URING March, 1947, the time loss due to 
strike activity in Canada continued at 
a high level, due mainly to a strike of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
Preliminary figures show 18 strikes in existence 
during March, 1947, involving 15,931 workers, 
with a time loss of 378,057 man-working days, 
as compared with 20 strikes in February, with 
33,737 workers involved and a time loss of 
199,679 days. In March, 1946, there were 30 
strikes, involving 6,097 workers, with a time 
loss of 45,856 days. 

Preliminary figures for the first three months 
of 1947 show 35 strikes and lockouts, involving 
21,313 workers, with a time loss of 606,255 
man-working days. For the same period last 
year there were 51 strikes, with 10,850 workers 
involved and a time loss of 76,695 days. 

Of the 18 strikes recorded for March, four 
were settled in favour of the workers, four 


in favour of employers, two were compromise 
settlements and three were indefinite in 
result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month five 
strikes were recorded as unterminated, namely: 
coal miners in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick; compositors, etc., at Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Ont., Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C.; 
metal factory workers at Ottawa, Ont; food 
products factory workers at Vancouver, B.C.; 
and carpenters at Cornwall, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. A strike of compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 8, 
1945, is still continuing. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-MARCH, 1946-1947+ 








Number of Strikes 


and Lockouts 








Com- 
Date mencing In 
During Existence 
Month 
1947* 
ASST T EEN athe ry sind hth alas ean as Mae Ps 12t 12 
DSW Res Hee eo THE 13 20 
by RNS) LE eM dear ee 10 18 
Cumulative totals........ 35 
1946 
PRROOT ree SOR ea oes. See 13} 13 
POET Yat hoe he aay tae 16 19 
iba ee ens ee et i: 22 30 
Cumulative totals........ 51 


* Preliminary figures. 





Number of Workers Time Loss 
Involved 
Com- In Per 1,006 
mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence Working Work 
Month Days Days 
3, 302} 3, 302 28,519 0-38 
17,219 So,aak 199, 679 2-67 
792 15,931 378, 057 5-05 
21313 606, 255 2-70 
2,957f 2,957 18,948 0-25 
3,594 3,769 11,891 0-16 
4, 299 6,097 45,856 0-61 
10, 850 76, 695 0-34 


{Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 


tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omis- 
sions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short 
period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. __ 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1947(?) 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 








Workers 


Number Involved |Time Loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in Man- 
Working 


Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to March, 1947 


FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Fishermen, 
Nova Scotia. 


Fishermen, 
Gulf of Georgia, B.C. 


Mininc— 
Coal miners, 
Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 
Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, 
B.C. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 

Sawmill workers, 

Penticton, B.C. 


Metal Products— 
Costume jewelry factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Burglar and fire alarm 
protection workers, 
Hamilton and Toronto, 
Ont. - 


30 


26 


eS 


500 


250 


14,000 


70 


(*) 20 


30 


(4) 184 


85 


7,000 |Commenced December 30, 1946; for a union 


4,500 


360, 000 


500 


260 


600 


4,000 


170 


agreement providing for increased per- 
centage of proceeds of catches; terminated 
March 22; return of workers; in favour of 
employers. 


Commenced February 22; for increased prices 
for fish with a fixed minimum rate; ter- 
minated March 22; return of workers; in 
favour of employers. 


Commenced February 15; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes; unterminated. 


Commenced May 30, 1946; in sympathy 
with strike of compositors at Winnipeg, 
Man., commencing November 8, 1945; 
unterminated. 


Commenced February 18; for a signed union 
agreement, providing for increased wages, 
hours of work and other changes, under 
negotiations since July 12, 1946; terminated 
March 15; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced February 20; for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, two 
weeks’ vacations with pay, and other 
changes; terminated March 29; concilia- 
tion, provincial; compromise. 


Commenced February 24; for a new agree 
ment providing for increased wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, union security, etc.; unter- 
minated. 


Commenced February 25; for union recogni- 
tion, against dismissal of 10 workers 
allegedly for union activity, and _ for 
increased wages; terminated March 3; 
conciliation, provincial, followed by nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1947 


MINING— 
Coal miners, 
Drumheller, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Food products factory 
workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Textile factory workers, 
Huntingdon, P.Q. 
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1 


1 


1 


(*) 94 


(*) 10 


(7) 230 


94 |Commenced March 10; 


against penalty 
deductions from wages for quitting work 
before end of shift; terminated March 10; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


30 [Commenced March 28; alleged discrimina- 


tion in lay-off of 10 workers, for union 
recognition, increased wages ‘and other 
changes; unterminated. 


115 [Commenced March 13; for union shop clause 


in new agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated March 13; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1947(!)—Concluded 


Industry, Occupation 
and Locality 


Number Involved |Time Loss 
| in Man- Particulars (2) 
Establish-| Workers | Working 

Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During March, 1947—Concluded 


MANUFACTURING—Conc. 
Machinists, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Metal factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Metal factory workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


CoONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Waier— 
Seamen, 
Halifax, N.S. 


Seamen, 
Halifax, N.S 


SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Burglar and fire alarm 
protection workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


1 ‘ 


(8) 18 


41 


242 


50 


(?) 31 


(10) 17 


59 


| 

54 {Commenced March 11; against alleged dis- 

crimination in lay-off of 31 workers, for 

union recognition and a signed agreement; 

| terminated March 13; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


10 |Commenced May 14; protest against reduc- 
tion in wages, piece rates, following change 
in one operation; terminated May 14; 
negotiations; compromise. 


484 |Commenced March 20; fora union agreement 
providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, pay for statutory holidays, union 
security, etc.; terminated March 23; con- 
ciliation, provincial; in favour of workers. 


40 |Commenced March 31; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


40; Commenced March 6; for settlement of 
various grievances; terminated March 7; 
return of workers pending reference to Port 
Committee; indefinite. 


75 |Commenced March 138; for increased wages; 
terminated March 18; conciliation, federal, 
and return of workers pending certification 
of union as bargaining agency; indefinite. 


85 |Commenced March 27; alleged delay in 
negotiations for new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced hours and 
other changes; terminated March 29; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 


—————— eee — — eee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned; in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(*) 11 indirectly affected; (4) 75 indirectly affected; (®) 103 indirectly affected; (*) 25 indirectly affected; 
(7) 254 indirectly affected; (8) 32 indirectly affected; (°) 92 indirectly affected; (1°) 9 indirectly affected. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1947, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available. Statistics given in 
the annual review and in this article are taken 
-as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour publishes 
statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in January, 1947, was 144 and 10 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 154 during the month. In all stop- 


pages of work in progress in the period there 
were 112,000 workers involved and a time loss 
of 412,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 144 stoppages which began during 
January, 14 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 44 over other wage questions; six 
on questions as to working hours; 20 on 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons; 54 on questions 
respecting working arrangements; four were 
on questions of trade union principle, and 
two were in support of workers involved in 
other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for February, 1947, show 
290. strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 90,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 1,225,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for January, 1947, 
are 290 strikes and lockouts, involving 100,000 
workers with a time loss of 1,250,000 days. 


Prices and Price Control 


~ 


merivities of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board During 1946 


Latest Annual Report Describes Decontrol Program 


fof EE fifth report of the Wartime Prices and 

Trade Board* explains the nature, scope 
and reason for existence of continued but 
decreasing price control in the first full year 
of peace. Published in February, 1947, it 
covers the calendar year 1946 and includes 
important developments in January, 1947. 

By 1946 the stabilization program had 
entered its second and final stage and the 
objective was “to-facilitate an orderly read- 
justment of the Canadian economy to post- 
war conditions, to prevent the inflationary 
forces which were still present as a result of 
the war from creating disruption and from 
impeding and delaying the attainment of a 
sustained and high level of peace-time 
activity.” 

This contrasted with the objective of the 
wartime period when, with the threat of 
cumulative and uncontrolled inflation always 
imminent, the ceiling price line had to be 
firmly held. “The policy of strict stability 
gave way to one of orderly readjustment. 
Price and related controls were temporary 
measures and had to be relaxed and removed 
just as promptly as the emergency conditions 
which brought them into being were alleviated 
and corrected. In an economy swinging over 
to highly varied peace-time activities, the 
rigid wartime standards of control were 
replaced by more flexible methods. The use 
of subsidies on an expanding scale to offset 
the effects of higher costs on the price level 
would have been quite inconsistent with the 
objective of ultimate decontrol and, accord- 
ingly, the process was reversed and existing 
subsidies were gradually reduced and elimin- 
ated. In returning to a free price structure 
and in re-establishing the peace-time flow of 
external trade, growing recognition had to be 
given to the effects of higher costs at home 
and higher prices abroad. While the con- 
tinuing threat of disorderly price advances 
was vigorously combated, it was no part of 
the emergency program to seek to avoid the 
realities of higher costs by expanding or 





* Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
Jan.-Dec., 1946, Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1947. 


concerned and in 


unduly prolonging economic controls which 
were temporary in their objectives and in 
the powers on which they were based.” 


The task of orderly readjustment was 
essentially one of timing. “At the one 
extreme is the danger of removing controls 
too quickly and of slipping into a violent 
post-war boom in prices. At the other, is the 
risk of adhering to a rigid and overly cautious 
policy lacking the flexibility essential to a 
healthy and expanding volume of peace-time 
production and trade and through its very 
rigidity in ‘the face of changing circumstances, 
leading to its breakdown. Each problem of 
prices and subsidies not only has to be con- 
sidered on its own merits but as part of the 
broad pattern of readjustment. Subsidy 
removal must be timed both in relation to 
the outlook for the commodity concerned and 
in relation to the effect on the general price 
structure. Decontrol of prices must similarly 
be timed both in relation to the position of 
the particular goods and groups of goods 
relation to ‘the broad. 
economic outlook. Timing is a matter of 
judgment on which there is room for a variety 
of opinions. Thus the process of orderly 
readjustment is In many ways more difficult 
and more subject to divergent views and 
pressures than the comparatively simple war- 
time concept of holding to a line. Simplicity 
of concept is inevitably replaced by a weigh- 
ing of divergent considerations and objectives 
which may lead to one conclusion in a 
particular set of circumstances and a quite 
different conclusion when conditions have 
changed. Since, in the readjustment from 
war to peace, conditions are changing rapidly, 
inconsistencies cannot be entirely avoided and 
the advantages of a clear-cut and readily 
understood program are no longer obtainable.” 


The progress of price decontrol was, of 
course, closely related to the supply situation. 
Though there was a notable increase in the 
total supply of peace-time goods during the 
year, shortages, some of them severe, persisted 
in a number of lines. Acute world-wide 
scarcity of foodstuffs and most basic materials 
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both sustained the external demand for a 
number of basic Canadian products at very 
high levels and limited the supplies available 
to Canada from other countries of such 
important commodities as sugar, vegetable 
oils, tin, and cotton yarns and fabrics. More- 
over, supply difficulties were complicated by 
a series of work stoppages. Steel and coal 
supplies were particularly affected and emer- 
gency controls were reimposed over both these 
vital commodities. Even in the case of goods 
which were available in much larger quantities 
than prior to the war, marked shortages still 
persisted as a result of a high level of demand 
effectively supported by a high level of income 
and a backlog of wartime savings. 


“The pressure of heavy accumulated needs 
was most apparent in the sphere of housing 
and while the rate of building was high by 
any past standard it was quite inadequate to 
meet requirements. Deferred industrial and 
commercial construction added further to the 
demand for building materials and_ skilled 
labour, and while there was a marked increase 
in the output of most building supplies over 
the year production was still far from 

adequate.” 

' There was some improvement in supplies 
of clothing and household textiles though 
output was retarded by the effects of indus- 
trial disputes and by inadequate quantities 
of imported yarns and fabrics. The directive 
program for essential garments was continued 
in modified form in 1946. Production of 
automobiles, household appliances and other 
consumer durables was seriously restricted 
during much of the year but expanded rapidly 
in the last quarter. While the output of pulp 
and paper products reached a record level, 
there were still shortages in some lines. In 
the case of some paper products and certain 
other items such as lumber and base metals, 
export controls were employed to ensure 
supplies for domestic requirements at ceiling 
prices in the face of the large demand and 
higher prices prevailing in external markets. 


Most Canadian crops in 1946 were above 
average but the output of hogs, butter and 
cheese declined from the preceding year. In 
addition, imports of certain essentials such as 
oils and fats and sugar were far from adequate. 
The rationing of meat, butter and sugar was, 
therefore, continued but several controls 
affecting foods were removed. The excellent 
crops of wheat, fruit and vegetables made pos- 
sible the hfting of restrictions imposed in 
March, 1946, on the use of wheat from milling 
and the elimination of distribution controls on 
canned fruits and vegetables except tomatoes 
and tomato juice. 
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The policy of equitable distribution govern- 
ing the distribution of goods in short supply 
was further relaxed at the beginning of 1947. 
Under the original system, manufacturers and 
wholesalers of scarce goods had been required 
to allocate supplies to their customers on the 
basis of 1941 sales to those customers. Towards 
the end of 1945 the policy had been revised by 
exempting some goods from the application of 
equitable distribution controls and by permit- 
ting free distribution of 20 per cent of current 
supplies of some other goods provided that 
reasonable quantities were made available to 
ex-servicemen. In January, 1947, all goods 
remaining subject to the policy were placed in 
the category which allowed freedom of distri- 
bution with respect to 20 per cent of current 
supplies. At the same time a number of addi- 
tional goods were entirely freed from the 
application of the policy. Most goods exemp- 
ted from price control automatically ceased to 
be subject to the requirements of equitable 
distribution, as was the case for those products 
which were no longer in short supply. 

“The consumer credit regulations were with- 
drawn in January, 1947. They had served a 
useful purpose during the war, both by helping 
to place some limit on the excessive demand 
for those consumer goods and services fre- 
quently bought on a credit basis and by con- 
tributing to a high proportion of cash sales 
with resulting savings to distributors. In view 
of improving supplies and of the heavy task 
of administration which would have been 
involved in appropriately adapting the applica- 
tion of these regulations to the changing con- 
ditions of supply and demand, the Government 
did not feel justified in continuing them under 
its emergency powers.” 


Price Policy 


The actual administration of price control 
itself was made more flexible to meet the 
changed conditions of the post-war period. 
While the guiding principles in determining 
and adjusting maximum prices remained un- 
changed, it was necessary in the process of 
readjustment to give more attention to con- 
siderations which had been of minor impor- 
tance during wartime. Thus, the program of 
moving toward the return of a free price struc- 
ture as promptly as conditions permitted 
entailed increasing recognition in the price level 
of the rise in domestic costs and the advance in 
external prices. The. large number of price 
adjustments on domestic goods reflected the 
removal or reduction of trading losses and sub- 
sidies, the higher costs of imported materials 
and components, the accumulation of higher 
costs during the war and further advances in 
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labour costs. Financial need continued to be 
the main criterion for price relief though, 
as noted, other considerations had to be 
given more weight than formerly. In view 
of the essentiality of obtaining increased 
output, frequently in excess of normal or 
usual quantities, there was an element of 
incentive pricing—apparent chiefly in the 
sphere of farm products and building materials. 
The higher prices prevailing abroad were a 
source of many problems of price control in 
Canada. “Not only was it necessary to give 
recognition to the higher cost of imported 
materials and components in pricing domesti- 
cally produced goods, but it also became neces- 
sary to take some account of the wide differ- 
entials existing between domestic ceilings and 
export prices for certain commodities normally 
exported in large volume. These wide differ- 
entials had the natural effect of increasing the 
desire to export, while at the same time the 
relatively low domestic price enlarged the 
demand in the Canadian market and in some 
cases encouraged excessive purchasing by 
industrial users and distributors which was 
extermely difficult to check.” The price adjust- 
ments on copper, lead and zinc and on pulp 
and paper products gave consideration to the 
wide differentials between domestic and export 
prices as well as to the financial position of the 
producers concerned. 
~ To meet the problem of rising costs of basic 
imported materials, a new pricing procedure 
was adopted in a few important instances. 
“The usual procedure has: been to permit 
domestic price adjustments only when the 
firm or industry purchasing the more expen- 
sive imported materials could. demonstrate 
financial need. However, when steel prices 
were increased in the United States early in 
1946 the effects on users of imported steel 
were serious and the administrative task of 
dealing with the great variety of users indi- 
vidually would have been quite impracticable. 
A. formula was therefore worked out per- 


‘mitting manufacturers of steel products using , 


metal imported from the United States to 
increase their ceiling prices in a specified 
manner calculated to reflect the increase in 
costs. This same principle’ was applied to 
manufacturers of rayon fabric goods using 
certain imported fabrics when the subsidy 
on these fabrics was removed ‘in December.” 

The import pricing policy underwent a sub- 
stantial change during the year. This revision 
was necessary. because prices and costs in 
many countries had risen so much in wartime 
as to put them seriously out of line with Can- 
adian ceilings. A .strict application, of basic 
period ceilings. on imports. might, therefore, 
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have delayed and interrupted the resumption 
of peacetime trading relationships. In Janu- 
ary, 1946, therefore, a new policy was adopted 
to facilitate the importation of goods from 
certain designated countries which had suf- 
fered particularly in the war. Under the new 
policy, goods from these countries were priced 
on the basis of laid down cost plus a some- 
what restricted mark-up. The new pricing 
procedure did not affect goods which were 
eligible for subsidy or were bulk purchased. 
Later, a similar system was used in pricing 
certain specific imports such as farm 
machinery and automobiles, even when 
obtained from countries not included in the 
designated list. 


Then in July, 1946, the system of cost plus 
pricing was extended to imports from all 
countries. The growing volume of goods 
made increasingly difficult the maintenance 
of basic period pricing, which in addition to 
possible effects in restricting imports from 
these countries, involved a heavy burden of 
administrative work in setting prices for new 
goods.. Schedules of standard mark-ups for 
importers and distributors were established, 
thus eliminating the need for individual 
fixations. The mark-ups permitted were in 
most cases somewhat restricted; the principle 
was to establish percentage mark-ups which 
were approximately the same as the dollar 
and cent margins prevailing prior to the war. 
The new import pricing policy did not apply 
to foods or to goods which were: eligible for 
subsidy. i 

In July, 1946, the Canadian dollar was 
restored to parity with the United States 
dollar.* This had the effect of reducing the 
cost of imports by approximately 10 -per cent 
below what it would otherwise have been and 
thus relieved some of the pressure on the 
price ceiling exerted by higher external prices. 


Subsidies 


The government’s policy with. respect to 
subsidies was “to remove them as promptly 
as was consistent with an orderly readjustment 
of the price structure to the realities of post- 
war conditions.” Up to the end of 1945 there 
had been few important steps in this-direction 
but during 1946 and early 1947 many subsidies 
were eliminated, others substantially reduced 
and the field in which subsidy payments were 
applicable was limited to a very restricted 
number of basic items. The problem of appro- 


‘*The reasons for this step are explained in the 


statement in the House of Commons on Economic 
and Financial Policy by the Minister of Finance, ny. 
5, 1946. 
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priate timing was important in subsidy 
removal, and during 1946 the early removal 
of subsidies according to plan was made 
difficult by economic developments both 
abroad and at home—the abandonment of 
price control in the United States, rising 
world prices and severe shortages resulting 
from industrial disputes in both the United 
States and Canada. Thus, higher world prices 
involved increased rates of subsidy on certain 
essential imports and necessitated the pay- 
ment for a time of new subsidies on other 
items. Special subsidy arrangements with 
respect to steel were developed in an effort to 
meet the shortages resulting from industrial 
disputes in the steel industries on both sides 
of the border. However, by February 1947, 
many subsidies had been reduced or ¢limin- 
ated while trading losses, sometimes employed 
as an alternative to subsidy payments, had 
been cut by raising selling prices on some 
commodities such as oils and fats, tea and 
coffee, raisins and prunes, and by discontinuing 


the bulk purchase of others. including some 


dried fruits and canned grapefruit juices. The 
removal or reduction of subsidies and trading 
losses generally involved corresponding 
advances in prices. 


In the program of subsidy elimination, the 
removal of subsidies on fluid milk was by far 
the most important step. “There was no 
evidence to suggest that costs of production 
would decline and on 1st of June the first steps 
in a co-ordinated program to remove the two 
subsidies involved and to return jurisdiction 
over the prices of fluid milk to the provincial 
authorities went into effect. On that date the 
so-called consumer milk subsidy was termi- 
nated while the removal of the subsidy paid 
to producers through the Department of Agri- 
culture took effect on the 1st of October. The 
consumer milk subsidy, which was equivalent 
to 2 cents per quart, had been introduced in 
December, 1942, as the main item in a special 
emergency action to offset increases in the 
cost of living which were becoming cumulative. 
It was a temporary move which was deliber- 
ately designed to provide a breathing spell to 
strengthen and develop the machinery of over- 
all price control which had only been instituted 
a year earlier and which was then under 
extreme pressure. This subsidy had reduced 
the price of milk by 2 cents per quart below 
the levels prevailing in the basic period. In 
view of its special character, its very substan- 
tial cost, and the fact that milk prices were 
low in relation to the basic period and in 
relation to costs, the consumer milk subsidy 
was one of the first major subsidies to be 
considered for removal.” 

The important textile subsidies were sharply 
reduced and in some cases completely elimi- 
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nated. From the establishment of the ceiling 
until the beginning of 1946, stable textile prices 
had been maintained by “the payment of sub-- 
stantial and increasing subsidies applying in 
varying degree to most imported textile fibres 
and materials and in a few cases to the 
domestic manufacture of yarns and. fabrics.” 
The first step in removing these subsidies was 
taken in the early months of 1946, when sub- 
sidies on most imported wools were discon- 
tinued, those on domestic yarns and fabrics 
cancelled and the subsidies on imported yarns 
and fabrics decreased by corresponding 
amounts. The basic price of raw cotton for 
subsidy purposes was raised by 4 cents per 
pound in March, 1946. Finally, in January, 
1947, all remaining wool subsidies were dis- 
continued and in the following month the raw 
cotton price above which subsidy would be 
paid was further raised by 9 cents per pound. 
The higher costs resulting from these subsidy 
changes had to be offset by price increases 
which in many cases extended down to the 
consumer level, though the adjustments on 
clothing and manufactured goods were delayed 
somewhat to allow for disposal of subsidized 
inventories. 

The subsidy on crude oil imported into the 
Prairie Provinces was removed in January, 
1947. Crude oil imported into other parts of 
Canada had not been eligible for subsidy since 
September, 1945. There were many other items 
affected by the elimination or reduction of 
subsidies and trading losses—canned fruits and 
vegetables, jams and jellies, rice, certain corn 
products, canned salmon, leather goods, 
fertilizers and bindertwine. 

The field of import subsidies was greatly 
restricted in 1946 and early 1947 by a revision 
of the procedure for establishing eligibility for 
subsidy. “Early in 1946 the former approach 
to import subsidies, under which commodities 
were broadly considered eligible for subsidy 
unless. specifically declared ineligible, was 
abandoned. In its place a positive list of items 
eligible for import subsidy was announced. 
This list was subject to a continual paring- 
down process throughout the year, with the 
result that by early 1947, the area of subsidy. 
payments had been ‘very substantially nar- 
rowed. In general, subsidies remaining on 
domestic and imported goods were with a few 
exceptions confined to items which would fall 
in the category of basic foods, textiles, and 
fuels.” 

Price Decontrol 


Price decontrol is essentially a matter of 
proper timing. The problem of the appropriate 
timing of decontrol was made more difficult 
by the economic developments of the year. 
The rapid removal of price controls in the 
United States after the end of June, 1946, 
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was followed by sharp price increases and a 
considerable degree of market confusion. 
Domestic supplies of goods were restricted by 
urgent external requirements for staple Cana- 
dian products and by the world-wide scarcity 
of certain essential imports. In addition, 
shortages were prolonged or intensified by the 
loss of production resulting from industrial 
disputes in the United States and Canada. 
The speed with which controls could be dis- 
continued was, of course, largely dependent 
upon the supply situation. 

However, as time went on, an increasing 
number of items were released from price 
control. The first major steps in removing 
price ceilings were taken on February 1, 1946. 
For the most part, the items suspended from 
the price ceiling at this time were of com- 
paratively minor significance in family and 
business expenditures and were moreover, not 
expected to show serious price increases. 
From time to time other items were added 
to the list of those released from price con- 
trol. Then in May, ceiling prices were re- 
moved on most types of capital equipment 
used in industry and distribution. “This was 
a significant step in decontrol and was taken 
in the knowledge that some price advances 
might follow. Price control of such goods, 
however, had been exceedingly difficult to 
administer in view of their wide variety and 
varying specification. The fact that the prices 
of capital goods only enter gradually into the 
costs of producing consumer goods was a 
further consideration in taking this step of 
decontrol.” Manufacturers’ ceiling prices on 
newsprint were removed in May, subject to 
the understanding that Canadian prices would 
not be raised above the level which would 
maintain the historic differential between 
newsprint prices in the United States and 
Canada. 

The next important step in price decontrol 
was taken in July, 1946, concurrently with the 
restoration of the Canadian dollar to parity 
with the United States dollar. At this time 
the positive method of specifying those goods 
and services remaining under price control 
was adopted. “A specific list of all the goods 
and services still subject to price ceilings was 
issued and the initial method of listing the 
items released from control was abandoned. 
In this way a wide variety of items which 
would have been difficult to specify in appro- 
priate details was automatically removed from 
price control.” Though a large number of 
items were released from price control as a 
result of this action in July, maximum prices 
still applied to almost all articles of importance 
in the normal household budget, including 
nearly all foods, clothing and fuel as well as 
the chief items in costs of production includ- 
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ing industrial materials and most components 
and farmers’ and fishermen’s supplies. 

Further steps in decontrol were delayed until 
early 1947 when the supply situation was im- 
proving substantially and there were signs 
that “the price boom in external markets 
might be running its course.’ In January, 
1947, a major measure of decontrol became 
effective and the list of goods and services 
still subject to price control was restricted to 
items of basic importance in living and pro- 
duction costs. 

Foods 


Reduced production of some foods, inade- 
quate supplies of certain essential imports 
and a high level of demand both at home and 
abroad, helped to sustain the pressure on food 
price ceilings. There were, therefore, a num- 
ber of important revisions in the maximum 
prices of foods in 1946 and early 1947. Upward 
price adjustments were in a number of cases 
the consequence of the removal or reduction 
of subsidies and trading losses in accordance 
with the Government’s policy of controlled 
readjustment to post-war conditions. Foods 
thus affected included fluid milk, shortening, 
salad and cooking oils, tea and coffee, raisins 
and prunes, canned fruits and vegetables.and 
canned salmon. In addition, there were -a 
number of price advances authorized for farm 
products such as beef, pork and butter in an 
effort to sustain output. Other price adjust- 
ments were made in the interests of improved 
distribution, while the system of standard 
maximum markups was extended during 1946 
to additional foods as a means of reducing 
the administrative burden of price control and 
at the same time of improving enforcement. 


Textiles 


During 1946 and early 1947, widespread and 
significant advances were authorized in textile 
prices for the first time since the price ceiling 
was established. There were two chief reasons 
for this upward adjustment in the textile price 
structure. In the first place, a program of 
gradual reduction and elimination of textile 
subsidies was carried out and by the early 
part of 1947 most textile subsidies except a 
much reduced subsidy basis for imported cot- 
ton and imported cotton goods had been 
removed. “This process involved more or less 
corresponding price increases throughout the 
whole structure of textile prices, from the 
yarns and fabrics right down to the clothing 
and piece goods on the retail counter.” In the 
second place, advances in other costs and par- 
ticularly labour costs necessitated some price 
increases. “The adjustment of prices of men’s 
shirts, pyjamas, and fabric underwear in April, 
1946, of 10 per cent on the lower-priced lines 
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and 5 per cent on more expensive lines gave 
some recognition to this factor as well as to 
the effects of subsidy reduction. ‘The effect 
of increased labour costs was also an import- 
ant element in the adjustments in the prices 
of men’s and boys’ clothing ranging from 54 
per cent to 9 per cent authorized in June 


and in those of children’s clothing in July. 


In the fall, manufacturers of women’s coats 
and suits, and of women’s, misses’ and chil- 
dren’s wear were permitted to add moderate 
percentages—34 per cent in the first instance 
and 5 per cent in the second—to their applica- 
tions for price fixations, again because of the 
effects of higher labour costs on their financial 
position. In December, an 8 per cent increase 
was authorized in the prices of work clothing 
for similar reasons.” 


Rentals and Shelter 


The shortage of housing accommodation 
became more acute in 1946, in spite of the 
large volume of new construction during the 
year. “The demobilization of the armed 
services and the continued increase in the mar- 
riage rate served to accentuate a shortage 
which had been apparent for three or four 
years and which really existed prior to the 
war. While vacancies were numerous in 1929 
the apparent adequacy of accommodation was 
the result of a ‘doubling up’ of many families, 
attributable to low incomes and unemploy- 
ment. The number of dwelling units con- 
structed during the thirties was relatively 
small. Had the level of employment and 
national income in the late thirties been as 
high as it is today a housing shortage would 
have been evident at that time. As it was, the 
improvement in the economic position of most 
families from 1939 to 1942 caused a sufficient 
amount of ‘undoubling’ to eliminate vacancies. 
As the movement of people from rural areas 
and small towns to work in war-expanded 
industries in the cities continued, as marriages 
increased, and later as demobilization went 
forward, the pressure on the supply of housing 
steadily grew. Thus a further trend developed 
towards the renting of shared accommodation 
or ‘doubling up’ caused, not by lack of ade- 
quate income as in the pre-war period, but by 
the sheer inadequacy of new accommodation.” 

In view of the scarcity of housing and the 
consequent pressure on rental ceilings, controls 
over rentals and evictions remained substan- 
tially unchanged during 1946. There were, 
however, two minor amendments to the regu- 
lations. In August, the regulations governing 
the termination of leases for “shared” accom- 
modation were relaxed slightly by the removal 
of the restriction which prohibited notices to 
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vacate terminating during the winter months. 
Under existing regulations, tenants of shared 
accommodation may be given notice to vacate 
in cases where the landlord desires the accom- 
modation as an enlargement of his personal 
residence or for occupancy by certain members 
of his immediate family. In such cases a 
notice of at least six months had to be given 
and under the former regulations, this notice 
could not terminate during the winter months. 
Thus, a landlord who failed to serve notice 
by March 31, would be unable to recover the 
accommodation for another year. It was 
decided, therefore, to relax the regulations ' 
somewhat by allowing notices to terminate any 
time, though, as previously, a six months’ 
notice continued to be required. 

The regulations covering commercial accom- 
modation had been amended in December, 
1945, to exempt from maximum rental regula- 
tions new leases covering a period of five years 
or more and not containing provision for prior 
termination. In August, 1946, the order was 
revised making it permissible for such leases 
to contain provision for termination before 
the end of five years on notice by the tenant. 
“This provision was helpful to some com- 
mercial tenants who, while reluctant to renew 
or negotiate new leases at higher (ex-ceiling) 
rentals for as long as five years, were willing 
to do so provided that they had the right to 
terminate the lease at an earlier date.” 


Enforcement 


As a consequence of gradual decontrol, the 
number of orders and regulations enforced by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
materially reduced during 1946. Yet the task 
of enforcement became in some respects more 
difficult. “In the post-war atmosphere as 
controls are gradually lifted there develops a 
growing attitude of restlessness and impatience 
and a tendency for the public to regard the 
remaining controls as of less importance. In 
these circumstances, the Enforcement Admin- 
istration has taken great pains to avoid the 
criticism of rigid or unbending adherence to 
merely technical rules but at the same time 
continuing to take every proper step to assure 
compliance with Board orders. 

“All orders of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board are of their very essence, temporary in 
duration. Notwithstanding their temporary 
nature it is necessary that the Board require 
strict compliance with those orders. To take 
any other attitude would be to undermine the 
policy of the Government and to make effec- 
tive control impracticable. 

“The Board takes great care not to undertake 
prosecutions without good cause and it may be 
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of interest here to outline the course of an 
investigation and prosecution for an infraction 
of the Board’s orders. P.C. 8528, in section 10, 
provides for the prosection of ian offence under 
the Board’s regulations by the written leave 
of the Board but additional safeguards have 
been introduced. Before the Board institutes 
prosecution proceedings against any alleged 
offender, an investigator carries out a careful 
investigation and provides the alleged offender 
with the opportunity of making any explana- 
tion he desires. The result of that investiga- 
tion is examined in one of Board’s Regional 
Offices and if an infraction is revealed the file 
is submitted to the Enforcement Counsel in 
the Regional Office. The file is studied by the 
Enforcement Counsel and if the infraction is, 
in his opinion, serious, the file is then referred 
to the Enforcement Administrator in Head 
Office. Only after that Administrator has deter- 
mined that the alleged offence has been 
demonstrated clearly, that the offence is 
serious, and that the prosecution is the only 
course which can reasonably be adopted, does 
he recommend that the Board prosecute the 
alleged offender. When the Secretary of the 
Board approves this recommendation and 
grants leave to prosecute, the charge is laid 
by the duly appointed agent of the Minister 
of Justice and the prosecution is carried out in 
the ordinary courts of criminal jurisdiction 
either by summary procedure or on indict- 
ment. By this careful scrutiny prosecution 
is confined to cases where reasons are very 
strong.” 
Price Movements 


The cost of living in Canada during the six 


years of war from August, 1939, to August, 
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1945, advanced by only 19 per cent while 
general wholesale prices increased 44 per cent. 
This compared with increases during the first 
world war of 54 per cent in the cost of living 
and 106 per cent in wholesale prices. 


The period between V-J Day and the end of 
1946 brought about significant price changes as 
the cost of living rose by more than 5 per cent 
and the general level of wholesale prices 
moved up about 8 per cent. The substantial 
reduction in subsidies was an important factor 
in this adjustment to a higher price level. 
Also reflected in the new level were a number 
of important adjustments necessitated by the 
higher costs of peacetime production in some 
industries, increased labour costs being a factor 
in a number of cases. Decontrol of prices was 
of less importance since few of the items 
released from control showed significant price 
advances. “One of the basic factors behind 
the gradual increase in Canadian prices since 
the end of the war was the pressure of sub- 
stantially higher prices in other countries. That 
pressure was particularly noticeable in regard 
to primary commodities but expressed~ itself 
in our trading relations with most countries 
and especially, of course, with the United 
States.” 

In the sixteen-month period between V-J 
Day and the end of 1946, wholesale prices in 
the United States rose by 32 per cent and 
the cost of living by 19 per cent. While price 
trends in the United States and Canada were 
quite similar up to June, 1946, they began to 
diverge sharply following the abandonment of 
controls in the United States. 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, March, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HERE was a further increase in the Do- 

minion Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living 
index of 1-1 points to 128-9 between February 
1 and March 1, 1947. Foods, reflecting higher 
prices for meats, shortening, fruits and vege- 
tables, rose 1:7 points in the same interval. 
Eggs recorded the only noteworthy decline in 
this group. Among other groups home furnish- 
ings and services registered an increase of 2-7 
points to 133-6, while clothing prices advanced 
1-2 points to 133-1 and miscellaneous items 


0-5 to 116-0. Fuel and light at 109-1 and 
rentals at 113-4 continued unchanged. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities recorded further increases between Feb- 
ruary, and March 1, 1947. While higher prices 
for foods lent principal support increases 
occurred also in the home furnishings and ser- 
vices and clothing groups and to a lesser extent 
in the miscellaneous items series. The Van- 
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couver index continued to lead the current ad- 
vance with an increase of 1:3 points to 129-0 
- followed by the Montreal and Saskatoon series 
each 1-2 points higher at 130-8 and 1380-2 
respectively. Halifax at 126-7 and Edmonton 
at 126-0 were 1:1 higher while the Saint John 
index was up 1:0 point at 126-9, Toronto 
0-9 point at 126-9, and Winnipeg 0°8 point 
at 124-8. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at the 
date under review. 


The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation of 
the index of the food group in the official cost- 
of-living index, and given a reasonably com- 
plete picture of prices throughout Canada as 
used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement of 
chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost in- 
volved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted, 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 


Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for. vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail prices of commodities since the 
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beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1989, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the _ cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
now being included in Table I. 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home- 
furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last-named group includes health (4°3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
brought the total family living expenditure to 
$1,453.80. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941, (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour Gazette under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, February, 1947 


Wholesale prices registered a further sharp 
increase in February coinciding with the rapidly 
accelerating decontrol program. Between 
January and February the composite index of 
prices at wholesale rose 3-9 points to 118-1 
compared with a rise of 2-3 points in the open- 
ing month of 1947. The eight major com- 
modity groups were all higher, non-ferrous 
metals products leading the advance with a 
gain of 17-9 points to 115-0. In this group 
sharp price rises occurred for copper, lead, zine, 
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TABLE I._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 
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be ee NICE es tee ea, 120-5 
NWT A RO Mees, foe 121-7 
Bia Nee peyote We, em tes 8 95-6 
ete ere NE OR See 96-2 
To RT es See ae 98-1 
Asie asses | Beh c  2 ha 101-2 
Ae RAR ices Heme Ve ae ee ee 102-2 
Se he ane 100-0 100-8 
Bs. ie New 100-0 100-8 
102-7 103-5 
103-0 103-8 
100-7 101-5 
RtyaPRe 5 103-0 103-8 
eke oe ene 103-8 104-6 
104°8 105-6 
106°+2 107-0 
FR 104-8 105-6 
tS ey. ae 107-4 108-3 
eS oct 107-7 108-6 
bastiaek aoe see: A 111-0 111-9 
2 SRE PIE 3 114-6 115-5 
114-9 115-8 
110°8 111-7 
x ates Ses 114-5 115-4 
Se eee 116-0 115-9 
A Aan ete, 117-0 117-9 
116-9 117-8 
at ae 116-1 117-0 
Py ae 116-2 117-1 
5 eR? fc 2 116-7 117-6 
Nene aCe, 117-9 118-8 
118-4 119-3 
117-6 118-4 
tarda oe 118-1 119-0 
118-2 119-1 
118-1 119-0 
HIM foarf 118-6 
118-0 118-9 
baie edie. dans 117-7 118-6 
117-8 118-7 
119-3 120-3 
118-8 119-7 
118-6 119-5 
ites 118-9 119-9 
118-9 119-9 
Meson 119-1 120-1 
119-8 120-8 
eer chotts eae 121-0 122-0 
"122-6 123-6 
124-1 125-1 
ONE Bar ee 124-6 125-6 
Sead, MS 124-6 125-5 
Meet aces | 125-8 126-8 
CES Soe & 126-1 127-1 
126-1 127-1 
PRAY 126-0 127-0 
126-8 127-8 
Se Bros ahs 127-9 128-9 


Food 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 


Rent 


113-4 
113-4 


115-4 
113-4 
113-4 


Fuel and| Clothing 


Light 





Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 

69-6 

70-0 

74-1 

80-7 

90-3 

100-0 

109-3 

111-4 

111-4 

106-1 

105-1 

104-8 

105-0 

97-8 
95-4 98-7 
97-2 99-1 
101-5 100-1 
- 102-4 101-2 
100-9 101-3 
100-8 101-3 
101-0 101-7 
104-1 102-0 
101-4 101-4 
104-3 101-8 
106-1 101-8 
106-9 102-2 
109-7 102-8 
107-2 102-3 
110-8 103-1 
111-7 102-9 
113-0 105-6 
117-3 106-5 
117-9 106-7 
113-8 105-1 
118-0 106-8 
118-1 107-1 
117-9 107-1 
117-8 107-1 
117-9 107-1 
117-8 107-5 
117-8 107-7 
117-8 108-2 
118-2 108-3 
118-0 108-0 
118-4 108-9 
118-4 109-0 
118-3 109-0 
118-4 108-9 
118-4 108-9 
118-3 109-2 
118-5 109-2 
119-2 109-4 
119-4 109-6 
119-0 109-4 
119-5 110-9 
120-1 110-9 
120-4 110-9 
120-7 111-0 
122-1 111-5 
122-4 112-1 
125-1 113-7 
127-0 113-8 
128-4 113-9 
128-8 113-9 
129-2 114-1 
129-4 114-1 
129-8 114-7 
130-9 115-5 
133-5 116-0 
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t Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1947* 


(Base:—August, 1939 =100) 











Home 
a i | Lotal Food Rent Fuel Clothing | Furnishings} Miscel- 
and laneous 
Services 
Ea lif ax fee ee Geno he od craves. sing Smsuamos 126-7 153-6 105-7 107-9 135-8 124-6 1154 
Saint. J@uu seis a sebeh eo cae ee. cee on 126-9 145-5 107-8 117-1 136-2 124-2 115-2 
Montrealesdster siete te ees 130-8 157-3 108-8 110-1 131-8 133-0 112-3 
EDOTONtO Leen NE Io ee ee 126 9 144-6 111-1 116-3 134-8 130-6 116-8 
Wann pega es eke etr bitte Mens 124-8 146-8 106-0 114-7 125-7 126-7 113-5 
Saskatoone sects swans Bi ie 130-2 155-1 115-1 117-9 129-9 130-7 113-8 
CANTON TONM Re tee ete ee eres 126-0 151-6 105-0 101-7 134-3 128-9 113-6 
VianCOUuVeRtos. Sisko ee ee ee 129-0 151-5 107-0 126-0 134-7 131-0 114-7 





* N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual 
levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE IJI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 




































































Price 
Commodities* Per | Aug. | Dec. | Aug. | Nov.| Feb. | May | Aug. | Nov.| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. 
1939 | 1941 | 1945 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 

Beek smlomistealte, .-t0.. done: see oF lb. 100-0} 120-7) 154-8] 154-8} 154-8) 155-6] 163-1) 164-2] 164-2) 164-5) 166-7| 46-5 
Beefaroundustealcr: a0. eee eras lb LOO: Ohno i77 167-9| 167-9| 167-9] 168-8] 177-2) 177-6] 177-6] 178-1} 180-6] 42-8 
Becteribrcoasten ean ee ee elon LOO Of 25- ol eiae3 174-3} 175-2] 176-1] 185-7} 186-1] 185-7} 185-7) 188-7| 43-4 
Beets shoulders.2 . he nonce ere fie lb. | 100-0} 132-7] 161-6] 162-3] 162-3] 162-3} 168-6} 169-2] 169-2) 169-2) 172-3) . 27-4 
Beef, stewing, boneless..............- lb. | 100-0! 136-7] 168-3} 168-3} 168-3} 169-0} 173-5} 173-5] 173-5] 174-3] 177-9] 24-3 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............-| lb. | 100-0} 139-3) 174-0 174-6} 174-6] 174-6] 174-0} 175-7} 174-6] 175-7] 175-1) 29-6 
Tara el CM MOaStysse eee ers sous ae lb. | 100-0} 109-9] 164-4] 153-2) 152-8} 152-8] 171-1) 156-7] 155-6} 156-3) 156-3) 44-4 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut...........| lb. | 100-0} 125-3} 143-8 143-8] 144-2} 158-1) 162-6} 163-7) 163-3) 170-3} 172-9) 47-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ lb. | 100-0} 127-0] 143-4] 142-9] 143-9] 159-7] 164-8} 165-4) 165-4] 174-3] 176-4) 33-6 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on..... lb. | 100-0} 132-3} 141-5} 142-5] 142-5) 157-2) 162-4) 162-7] 163-1) 178-4} 180-0} 57-4 
Juande PULC ik. dbide ok Be yu tie See SEs hy ee lb. | 100-0} 151-3} 157-9] 159-6] 160-5) 172-8] 178-1] 178-1] 178-9} 230-7] 239-5} 27-3 
Shortening, vercetaples i... sa. 0.deeest lb. | 100-0! 134-7] 137-5] 137-5} 187-5] 138-9] 140-3] 141-0] 141-0] 166-7) 212-5) 30-6 
Hiresueraden enc. JATSen... dareaae one doz. | 100-0] 156-4} 155-3} 180-9] 144-1] 143-1] 176-3} 179-9) 165-7) 151-3} 146-2) 45-5 
HRW OA Seti ee ee am Ce EL qt. 100-0} 111-0] 95-4! 95-4) 95-4) 96-3] 114-7] 139-4] 139-4) 1389-4} 139-4) 15-2 
Butter, creamery, prints..............| lb. 100-0} 140-5] 144-3] 146-9] 148-7] 164-1] 164-1] 164-8] 164-8] 164-8} 164-8) 45-0 
Cheese, plain, mild, #lb..............| pkg. | 100-0} 174-6 164-4] 164-9] 166-3] 167-3} 168-3] 170-2} 170-7) 172-1] 173-6) 23-2 
Bree aaviite te tye cen cae eens lb. | 100-0} 106-5} 106-3} 106-3] 106-3] 106-3} 106-3] 106-3) 107-9] 107-9} 107-9 6-8 
Mlourwinst stade.t eet eae ee) los je l00-0/F 12723 124-2) 124-2) 124-2) 124-2) 124-2) 124-2] 124-2) 124-2] 124-2 4-1 
Rolledioatsspackage.. 6.04.0. selene lb. | 100-0} 112-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0) 114-0] 114-0} 114-0 7:2 
AS OrMeila KESt S107 eae sh alee Gants pkg. | 100-0} 101-1) 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 100-0} 100-0} 102-2 9-4 
Tomatoes: canneds 248i... .h.6 +a ce tin 100-0! 129-9! 137-7] 137-7] 137-7] 137-7] 189-6] 161-3] 168-9] 169-8] 170-8) 18-1 
Peaseeanned 2 Sriin a Reon Ghee tin 100-0} 117-5] 121-7} 121-7} 121-7] 121-7] 124-2) 130-0] 131-7] 181-7} 1382-5) 15-9 
Cormecanned a 258.0 seeds cea eee tin 100-0) 128-3] 132-7] 132-7} 132-7} 132-7] 133-6] 142-5) 146-0] 146-9} 146-9) 16-6 
GANS ECE hatred kas Roe ee eae lb. | 100-0} 129-4] 133-3} 133-3] 185-3] 137-3] 137-3] 154-9] 166-7] 170-6] 174-5 8-9 
OmiGnses to4 See ee Genin Oh he lb. | 100-0} 108-2) 142-9] 126-5} 134-7] 155-1) 153-1) 134-7) 132-7} 136-7) 142-9 7-0 
IP OUALOCS HR ae he es eae SENS ame 15lbs.| 100-0) 89-9} 218-3] 147-6] 154-0] 160-4} 180-8] 128-0} 127-1) 129-6) 130-2} 42-7 
Prunes Sioux eo eee. tie, Sk ea oon Ae lb. | 100-0} 115-8] 120-2] 120-2) 130-7] 136-8} 142-1] 143-0} 158-8) 168-4) 171-1] 19-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk................} Ib. | 100-0} 104-0} 107-9 108-6] 117-2] 127-8] 126-5] 125-8} 128-5} 155-0] 168-2] 25-4 
OTANES MVEA Ri Sy ee ie eee doz. | 100-0] 132-5] 154-6) 153-9} 147-8] 153-9} 151-9] 153-9] 141-6) 126-3] 1382-1] 38-7 
TSG TTOn See ee ais Aa Oe eee eee aaa doz. | 100-0} 111-3] 147-7] 147-4] 150-5) 145-5) 144-3) 145-2] 148-9} 140-0] 136-9) 44-5 
Jam StLAaWDeLLyAulO O%eeo. s04 os aes jar 100-0} 111-3] 115-1] 115-1] 115-7] 122-4] 132-1] 140-0} 141-3] 142-5] 141-9) 23-3 
Peaches! 0lOTZe. Me acse- bee eee tin 100-0} 101-5} 105-1] 107-1] 105-1) 105-6] 107-1} 123-9} 126-4) 127-9] 128-4) 25-3 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z.............| Jar 100-0} 118-3] 128-9] 128-9] 128-9] 131-1] 132-6] 134-0] 134-8] 134-8) 135-5) 18-4 
COrmsVrupy asi Mine ee Belen eet tin 100-0} 138-0! 158-2] 157-7] 157-7] 157-7| 168-8] 176-9] 179-3] 180-4) 180-4) 30-9 
Sugar, granulated......4...-.:..-----.«| 1b. || 100-0) 18223) 132-3 132-3] 132-3] 132-3) 132-3] 132-3] 132-3] 132-3} 1382-3 8-6 
Susar Velow sh. Bose uet wceee ce nies lb. | 100-0! 131-3! 134-9] 184-9] 184-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9} 184-9] 134-9] 134-9 8:5 
COTee as Re RSS de ye eae a lb. | 100-0} 141-6] 131-4] 131-7] 131-7] 132-0] 1382-8] 1383-4] 187-3) 144-1} 145-9) 49-3 
PCA IACKS «ail Dincciccir fer. Den eccs IB ec pkg. | 100-0) 145-2) 131-6) 181-6] 181-6} 181-6) 181-6 131-6} 137-1) 147-3} 149-0} 43-8 
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* Descriptions and units of sale apply to March, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 











































Beef Pork 
Saag neat 2 . 3 
§ 3s| - |8 g |& - 
o Sees Dn on ty ol re = o 
> n § 2 & 2| 2 a) 8 ® = e = ef ce o g 
“ Bol |8 ly leslecles| #1 SSl BASE IR [8-| ¢ 
Locality > io fee flo 18 |S SoSlea] les B igal- | | EI 
Ce Pet lh ee Bt eS LO ROR aed tals bce Pcre lati nace hakees fi S [a ale > | at 
3 sS Reg ees ~ nos (o) oSIa & ra) ole al vA 8 oo 
£18 12°38 18 1B ee see ae eee] BS jeclS 12 1183 
aro |orS| SERS PSE S| 61S cre S/e Slaslec/RS! Bl oo) es) 3le.c| Pca & 
SglSblasls bE ela ale BIS Sig SISSIES ble Blgsleul/SelSelselssleslcs 
5 8 6 a2 21 SB) os Sales $s PSIS EIS R/S OHA SISS SSS Slo gra Blea 
OD |G | | ie |e I iecie Im jim ja IS Iq lo ls le Ia lo 
cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| ets.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| ets:| ets 
-P.E.L.— » 
1—Charlottetown........... 45-5/42-0/40-3}28-61/24-3]....).... 47-4|36-4/58-3/28-5|31-8146-0/14-0/47-0/24-6] 7-3] 4-6] 7-1 10-1 
Nova Scotia— 

D— Halitax Siege sss ste cate 49-1/46-1/42-4/29-0)25-7/24-3/46-6]48-3/34-4158-4 30-9]47-8]15-0/47-0/24-0] 8-0] 4-5] 8-3/10-6 

38—New Glasgow........... 49-6/45-3/45-5/29-1/24-5 47 -0|50-0/35- 6158 -2|28-8131-0]49-2|14-0147-1124-4| 7-3] 4-9] 7-3110-1 

4=“Sydneyerie hea ere 49-3/44-4)35-6130-3/24-4 47-8}48-3 59-0/27-3/31-5/51-6/16-0147-1|24-9| 7-3] 4-6] 7-8110-1 

5—Truro saute eta: ont ciate cee 49-0/46-2/44-0/29-0/26-7]....].... 50-0 -158+1 30-8/47-9|14-0/46-8124-0] 6-7] 4-9] 7-6|10-1 

New Brunswick— 

6—Fredericton.............. 50-2/45-0/47-6/29-4/26-3|30-3]49-0/47-7/34-3|58-4/29-0130-6/47-6114-0146- 8124-2 743) 4-8) 6-6) 9-5 

G—MONCTOR ce.ce seniee oisee< 48-4/45-1146-0/27-9/25-1 47-4)48-7|34-3/60-7/28-0/31-0/48-3]14-0/47-0/24-7] 8-0] 4¢5| 7-7110-1 

S—SaintalOhnisastone ese oes 48-7|46-3/41-2/28-1/25-3/29-6]46-3]48-9/35-0157-7/28-2131-6148-4115-0147-0124-6| 7-3] 4-2 7-1) 9-9 

Quebec— 

C=C HICOUDITNT:, -2 risers oe Ikon 42-6)42-7/27-7|22-5)... .|46-3/47-5/386-2156-3128-7 51-0/15-0/45-1/24-3] 6-0] 4-3 10-2 
Ode Rien. ar eas eee 43 -0)41-6)40-7|28-9/23 -4/30-6/44-2/45-8/33-4158-8|27-5/29-8/45-9/15-0/44-2/22-3] 6-0] 3-8 7-6) 9-6 
11—Montreal.. .0.3...3 0204. 45 -5/42-2/43 -9/26-9/24-9/30-7/44-5/45-7/38-8158-5/28-7/29-6/47-3|15-5145-4/22-5| 6-0] 3 7| 7-3) 9-4 
12—Quebec.:................ 45-8)/42-6/43-7/28-3]23 -3/30-0/44-4/42-2/35-9154-5|28-4130-6146-6115-0/45-6/23-7 5-5} 3-6} 8-0} 9-7 
18—St. Hyacinthe........... 41-5/38-3/38-8/28-0/22-0/32-3]... ./44-2/82-7/53-2/27-7/29-5/43-7/14-0/45-1/22-9| 5-3] 4-1 8-0} 9-9 
4 —SeFI OMNS HLS. ea as Gee Mee Pe eee | cae tee ee Or A Ve lee 58-0/26-3/29-8 46-0 14-0/45-0/23-4! 5-3] 4-1] 8-0|10-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 46-0)41-7/42-3/27-7/23-0/34-2/46-3/45-7|/32-9/54-8/26-9/30-9/45-6/15-0/44-6123-11 6-0] 4-2 7-9) 9-7 
16—Sorele ne eae 44-0/40-1/42-0}/26-9/24-1]....].... 42-3/32-5|55-6/29-6/29-4/45-3]14-0/45-7/23-4 5-3] 4-1] 8-1/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 41-4/39-7/37-7/28-5|22-2)....).... 40-6|31-2/46-6|27-0/29-0/46-7/14-0/45-3/22-1] 6-0] 4-0] 7-2] 9-7 
18—Three Rivers............ 43 -0/40-3)39-6/28-5/23-7/30-7/42-0/43-3/34-6/58-4/28-5/29-6/44-8]15-0/45-0/22-5! 6-0] 3-9 7:7| 9-6 

Ontario— 
19—Belleville......... ras cae 48+ 2/43 -8)45-6)27-3/25-4}....|44-3/47-6/33-6/59-5/27-1/29-4/43-5/15-0/45-4/22-7| 6-7| 4-2 6-9} 9-3 
20—Brantiord..4. we oie. eo. 48-2)44-8)45-0/28-1/24-7/30-8/45-0/48- 6/33 -9/58-1/27-7|30-6/43-3/15-0145-4123-7| 6-7| 4-2 7:4) 9-5 
21—Brockville............... 48-4/44-8/46-9/28-1124-3 45-7|45-9132-8/59-7|27-7/29-8144-2/15-0/44-3/23-3] 6-3] 4-0] 8-0] 9-7 
22—Chathami ie. Ls oe ce 46-6/42- 6/43 -6/27-2/25-4|32-3|45-0/48-5133-8157-8127-6/30-3143-3/15-0/45-1/22-9| 5-3] 4-1 6-6} 9-0 
23—Cornwall................ 48-0/44-9]46-3)28-0/27-1 . |45-5/46-9/34-9/59-1/27-8)30-2/43-6]15-0/45-1/22-5] 6-0] 3-9] 7-3] 9-3 
24—Fort William:........... 44-9/41-6]43-8/25-6/24-1]....145-8}....1.... 57-4|26-8/29-1/47-6]16-0/44-8/23-4| 6-0] 3-9] 6-9! 8-7 
25—Galtin.. fees asobe spe eae 48-0)44-6/45-2)27-6/24-6]... .|44-0/49-3/33-3/58-6/28-0130-5/44-1/15-0145-1122-7| 6-71 4-0 7:3} 9-1 
26—Guelphw.ct et 5 c20.6 ieee 47-0|48 -4)43 -7|27-6/25-3|33-2|45-6/49-0/34-9|57-8127-6130-3143-3]15-0/45-4/22-71 6-0] 4-1 7-2) 9-1 
27—Hamiltonts).s.0ted..ce 0 ee 46-9/48 .6)45-0/27-9/24-5/30-3/44-9/48-4/33-7|58-9127-3130-7/45-3/16-0/45-7/22-8] 6-0] 4-2 7-4} 9-1 
26-—ingston wee steee eee. 47-5/43-1)45-3/27-9/24-2)... .|44-7148-3/33-1157-51/27-8130-4144-3115-0/44-7/22-2] 6-0] 4-2 7-6) 9-5 
29—Koteh ener a. sae ae 45-4/42-5/44-9)27-1/24-2|/30-6/44-6/48-4/33-4158-1127-4130-3144-6]15-0145-4122-8] 6-71 4-0 7:3) 9-2 
S0— London tien: sek eee 47-3)43-8)45-0)28-1/24-5/32-5|45-5/48-8133-0/58-2/27-1130-1144-4115-0145-5122-9| 6-0] 4-0] 7-2 9-0 
31—Niagara Falls. .........5; 45-6|42-1/44-3/26-7/23-2)....|44-6146-0/32-9/59-1127-4/30-4145-5/15-5145-2/23-1] 6-0] 4-1 6-9} 9-3 
32—North Bays. 2k oe 46-1)42-7/45-5|26-7/25-4|..../45-4148-0]....|57-6/27-5131-1/49-0116-0145-5124-1 6-7] 4-2) 8-0/10-0 
Boz OShAWAL 452 seuss eee 46-6/45-0/46-4/28-0/24-0!..../44-3/48-3/33-3)58-4/27-6130-3144-4/15-0145-5122-9| 6-0] 4-0] 7-1 9-1 
84——Ottawauanet iit nae 47 -3/43 -6|45-2/28-0/24-6/30-3145-6/47-8|33-0/58-3/27-7128-6 45-5}15-0/44-7/22-4! 6-7] 3-8] 7-4] 9-4 
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Canned 
Vegetables 
a 
8 oc 
Cee aus 
ok = a| 53 
a ion! wa a 
SOT ee | orien T 
ee Coe Sees g 5 
SS 2S ph Ss Oma i. 
Sa] SR] OR = 
BN = - Nee 
q ne a& =| 
Bm} Sal Sal oe 
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17-1] 15-7} 16-4] 8-1 
17-6| 16-5] 15-6] 8-6 
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17-2] 15-3) 15-7] 8-5 
17-4| 16-1] 16-1] 8-0 
17-2] 15-2| 15-7| 8-4 
16-7] 15-3] 15-91 8-5 
17-2] 15-7] 16-0] 8-5 
17-2| 15-9| 16-4| 8-0 
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cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cis.| cts.| cts.| cts. 


7+9/32-3|18-7|27-5)46-1|66-9|47 -4|26-5/39-9/32-9 


6-7|38-0}19-0/21-0)48-1)47-5)48-7/24-9/40-5}34-0 
6-9|40-6|20-4|26-9)43-6/53-7/47-3/25-0/38-3)/33-0 
6-8/41-3|20-8|27-0/49-4/57-6/47-2/25-3/39-4/33-3 


6-8|38-7|21-4/23-1/41-3/54-8/48-3]/25-4/38-6/33-9 





6-7|40-0}19-9|24-2/45-4/55-8/46-7|....}41-0/32-5 
7+1/37-9]18-2)25-6)/42-6/51-7]... .|25-0/40-0)/34-0 
6-5/36-0]19-6| 20-4/43-3)49-7/47-3|25-0139-0/33-7 


8-8/43-1116-5|22-6/47-4|55-0/47-8]....|41-4/83-3 
6-9/41-6]16-5/22-5)32-5/42-7/42-7|... .|35-8/30-9 
7-2/39-4]18-3]23-9/36-7|38-1/44-2/25-4/36-8)31-3 
7-5|/37-2|2 -6|26-0/40-4/42-3/45-6/25-9/38-5)33-0 
7-8|43-3]17-3/24-6/40-4/40-6/46-4)23-5)36-9)33-0 
8-3|44-7|20-3/25-7/40-8)48-2/44-0)25-3/38-4/32-6 
7:3/38-0|18-7|25-5/38-5/41-6/46-0/25-6/39-1/33-5 
7-9|45-5]17-7|22-0/44-3/46-0/45-5/27-7/38-4)34-0 
8-0/40-8]18-1]25-8)46-3/51-3/45-8|25-4/38-1/382-2 
7-6/39-9/18-9}24-4/36-0)46-9/43-5/25-6/38-4/32-7 


6-8|40-5]18-4|25-6/36-8/38-9/46-8)25-0/36-4/31-3 
6-7|37-1|20-4|23-9]40-6|39- 1/43-6|24-6/34-7/29-4 
6-9|42-2)19-6/20-5/37-6/44-0)... .|25-0/37-3/30-1 
6-6/39-3/20-4/26-7/31-3/41-8/44-5/25-3/34-9)/30-5 
7-5|43-1/16-1/25-7/30-3/40-8/45-3|26-5/35-7/30-2 
7-1/44-3/20-9]26-5/35-9/49-5/45-0/24-7/39-4)29-2 
6-9/34-3]20-0)26-9/35-8/41-2/44-3/24-6/33-5)29-2 
6-3|35-3]20-7|26-4|32-8/40-5/42-8)24-0/35-3/30-3 
6- 8/38 +3} 20-026 -4/41-8)37-2/43-2)24-2/34-7/30-3 
6-9]42-8|21-3}23-1/39-0/40- 1/45-0)24-7/86-3)29-9 
6-§|37+2)20-7|25-8/37-6|42-8)43-2/24-7/34-9/30-3 
6-5|39-1]19-9)26-4/37-2)42-2/44+1/25-4/35-6/29-4 
5-7|36-7|20-2/25-8/38- 1,36-6)....|24-1/35-4/80-0 











6-6/43-0/20-8|27-7/38-5|42-S]... .|25-3)37-3/31-7 
6+3137-7|20-4/25-3|36-4/37-6/44-2)... .|34-4/30-0 
7+2/41-0|21-5]26-1135-7/43-1/44-3/25-8/37-5/31-0 
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8-6| 8-1/59-4]43-0]...... 11-90] 24-00-28-00(b)} 1 
8-61.8-4155-2148-41. «.. o.. 12-63} 27-50-31-50 | 2 
8-8) 6-3 157-O143-Oh: aks (os cee 16-00-20-00 | 3 
8-6| 8-6/56-0/42-8]...... 7-08| 18-00-22-00(b)| 4 
8-7| 8-7|56-5|43-0]...... 11-75} 26-50-30-50 | 5 
8-5| 8+3|56-0142-8]...... 12-41] 21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
9-0| 8-9|54-8]42-9]...... 12-28] 26-00-30-00(b)| 7 
8-5] 8-3/53-8|42-9]...... 13-00] 20-50-24-50(b)| 8 
SiGh 8 -DI6G-aldd-4). 18-00). 3). (olexgen nites o 9 
8-3| 8-0/49-6/43-9| 16-75]...... 15-50-19-50 | 10 
8-0| 7-9/51-9144-9| 16-75]...... 23-00-27-00(b)|11 
8-1| 7-9/49-0|45-2| 16-00|...... 27 -50-31-50(b)|12 
8-0| 7-9|46-3/45-0] 15-75]...... 16-00-20-00(b)|13 
S05 7.0146-0144-M RE- BOL oe loon eh 14 
8-0| 8-0/46-0|44-4] 17-50)...... 20-00-24-00(b)| 15 
Oh Ve71b2> B44 BUCAG- 2512. SE. bos ee ae, Ae 16 
8-1] 7-6/52-1/44-1] 19-00]...... 14-00-18-00(b)|17_. 
8-4| 8-0/52-4/44-9| 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00(b)|18 
Godt ee Sidhe Eldar SLAG OGhern- cbs eae oe seth 19 
8-3| 8-3/49-1144-3] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 120 
8-3| 8-1/49-4143-7| 16-00]...... 20-00-24-00 {21 
8-6| 8-6/47-6|43-5] 16-00]...... 21-50-25-50 |22 
8+1| 8-1/48-3/43-6] 16-50]...... 23 -00-27-00(b) |23 
8-6] 8-6/47-0143-0] 16-80]...... 25-50-29-50  |24 
8-5] 8-3/48-1/44-7] 16-00]...... 22-00-26-00 125 
8-5] 8-4/48-5/44-6| 16-00)...... 22-50-26-50  |26 
8-1] 8-1/47-9]44-7] 15-50]...... 26-50-30-50 [27 
8-1] 8-0/48-3/44-21 16-00]...... 29-50-33-50  |28 
8-6] 8-4/46-8]44-9| 16-00]...... 27-50-31:50  |29 
8-6] 8-4/48-3/44-3] 16-50]...... 27-00-31-00  |30 
8-5] 8-6/48-1/44-9] 14-63]...... 2500-29-00 {31 
9-0] 8-9154-4/44-7| 17-25/...... 23-00-27-00 - |32 
8-5] 8-2/50-2/44-5] 16-00|...... 26-00-30-00 133 
8-3] 8-1|47-9[44-2) 16-75)...... 31-50-35-50 134 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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Locality 


35—Owen Sound............. 
36—Peterborough 
37—Port Arthur 
388—St. Catharines........... 


39—St. Thomas 


41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 
LESS NMOKG ba cvoamonanud aie 
43—Sud DULY sac caes wes eee 
44—Timmins................ 
45—Toronto 
4é—2Welland 
47—Windsor 
48—Woodstock 


Manitoba— 
AQ Bran onecca ec oe 


50— Winnipeg 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw 


d2——Perince Albert... doceee se 
D> VC TINA ees ce ioe ee 


54—Saskatoon 


Alberta— 
55—Calgary 


56—Drumheller.............. 
\i—HWamonton canvases se: 
58—Lethbridge 


British Columbia— 
59—Nanaimo 


60—New Westminster........ 
61—Prince Rupert 
62—Trail 
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per 3 lb. package 
Bread, plain, white, 


per lb. 
Flour, first 


grade, 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, 







package, 
8 oz. package 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 











cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.] cts. 


47-3}43-5/43-8]28-4/24-4).... 
47-0/42-9/43-5/27-7/24-9].... 
46 -0}42-6/45-0/28-2)24-6].... 


47-9)43-7 
47-9}44-3 
46-0)42-9 
46-3}42-6 
46-7|43 .7 





44-1/39-4)/37-0 


43-4 
42-0 
432 
46-0 


39-8/39-4 
38-7/38-3 
39-8/40-3/24-6 
42-3/41-4/27-1 


seeeleers 








24-8 
26-1 
24-9 
25-0 


45-6/41-1/41-2/25-3 
43-6/40-0/39-5}24-8 
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50-2/45-4/47-6/28-9)/26-5)28-7/44-0/48-1/35-7/59-4/28-1 














pari 46-7/28-3/25-5/29-3/45-0/47-9/34-5/58-8/28-4 























31-9/43-8/13-0}42-8)23- 
30-6/45-6/14-0)42-4/22- 


33-5/45-0/15-0)42-4)23- 
31-5/44-4/14-0/43-2/23- 
33-6/45-8/14-0/42-4/23- 
31-8)/44-6)14-0)42-2/22- 


29-9/43-8/14-0/43-0/21- 
32-2/43-3]14-0/44-3/23- 
31-2/43 -8/14-0/43-1/22- 
30-5)/45-6)14-0/43-0/22- 


32-3/42-0/16-0/45-0 
30-6/41-3}14-0/44-7 
32-5}48-8)19-0/45-0 


30-2/42-1)14-0/44-6 
31-3/42-5)15-0/44-9 
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45-4)22- 
44-5/23- 
44-9)23- 
45-4/21- 
45-4)23- 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MARCH, 1947 
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Vegetables wing ea 

a8 E: ee eee i” by PEIEE: 63) 5 : 5 a3 é Rent (a) 

S| oR| ta | 5S | aS] b2/g4]se|E2/ 25] 28) Paige) aa sales) gSioe) BS | ES 

B-| $8] ES] Se be 8/8 8/5 Brg Bis Be Ba 8 Se SIS Sa RS Sle Sig8| SE) Sk 

eS/a"|S ja |6 Em 6 iS js ie je 6 jo bo ea |e ja ity 
cts. | cts. | ets. | cts. | cts.} cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.} cts. 3 $ 

17-3] 15-4] 16-0] 8-2| 6-5/40-0/20-2/24-6/43- 1143-5]... .|24-7/35-1/31-1] 8-6] 8-5/51-8/44-4] 61-50]...... 16-00-20-00 [35 
16-8] 15-1| 16-3} 8-4] 6-6/39-3]19-7/26-1|37-5|/38- 1/43-5|24-8/36-8/30-8] 8-7| 8-6/46-9/43-8] 16-75]...... 24-00-28-00 136 
17-6| 16-0| 16-6| 7-8] 7+2/47-6|20-7|26-0|38-0|46-9|47-2)25-2/39-5|29-7| 8-6] 8-5/45-9/43-7| 16-80|...... 23-00-27-00  |37 
16-9, 14-9] 16-1] 8-5] 6-4139-3120-7129-0135-5|35-2/44-9/24-1134-9130-7] 8-4] 8-2/47-1/44-8| 15-75)... 27-00-31-00 {38 
17-41 16-1] 16-7| 8-1] 6-9138-1/20-0/27-0/42-2140-6)... .|25-3/36-7130-4| 8-7] 8-6/49-1/44-6] 16-00]...... 21-00-25-00 |39 
17-2] 16-3 16-8] 8-9] 7-2143-9|19-4|26-7/37-6/42-7|46-0/25-5/35-5130-6| 8-8] 8-7/49-5/44-1| 16-50|......].........00.e0e- 40 
17-9] 15-7| 16-9| 8-1] 6-6143-7|17-9|28-7/31-6|44-0/47-5/25-1/35-7/29-9| 8-5] 8-5/45-2144-1] 17-00]...... 23-00-27-00 {41 
17-41 16-1] 17-0| 8-4] 6-5/40-1/18-9|23-6/35-6/40-9/44-2/25-0/34-9131-3) 8-8| 8-6/50-3|43-7| 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 42 
18-1] 16-01 16-8} 8-8] 6-7/39-4|20-0/26-1|38-1/44-7/47-2|25-3]37-0130-9] 8-8] 8-5/49-6/44-3| 17-75]...... 28-50-32-50 [43 
18-3] 16-4) 17-1] 8-0 aalies 19-9]26-2/37-3/47-5/48-0)25-5/37-7/32-8| 8-8] 8-8/47-0/44-2| 19-50|...... 27-50-31-50 44 
16-8| 15-2] 15-7| 8-3) 6-1/40-2/20-3/23-6134-6|37-8/42-7|24-2)35-4/ 29-9] 8-2) 8-0/49-3/44-0] 15-50)...... 32-50-36-50 [45 
17-1] 15-1] 15-3] 7-7] 5-9]38-2/21-2/26-0/36-9/35-1/44-0|23-7|34-4/29-3] 8-3] 8-3]45-5/44-3] 15-50)......[...........000 ee 46 
16-9} 15-8] 16-4| 8-2! 6-5|39-8/20-6/25-2/35-7/39-5/44-7|24-6|34-9/29-9) 8-2] 8-0/48-0/44-1] 16-00)...... 25-00-29-00 {47 
17-2} 15-7] 16-3] 7-4] 6-5|35-5/20-7/26-5|39-4/39-9|....|24-7/35-1/30-3] 8-7| 8-6|48-7/43-7| 16-00]...... 22-50-26-50  |48 

**19-7| 17-41 17-4] 9-6] 7-2/40-8119-0|27-9/37-0/49-4/49-0|26-4/41-9/29-3] 9-2] 9-0/50-3/42-8]...... 9-30] 21-50-25-50 [49 
19-3| 17-1] 17-7| 9-7] 7-2]49-9]18-4/26-3136-0/41-3/47-9|26-1/38-8/28-9] 9-0} 9-0/41-7/42-6]...... 14-50| 2650-30-50 [50 
20-2| 16-0| 17-2] 9-6] 6-8/49-2|19-0/25-0/40-8/47-3/49-3)26-8]/37-7/30-6| 9-7| 9-7/48-2/42-6)...... 11-40] 22-50-26-50 [51 
20-2) 17-0! 18-11 9-2] 7-7/52-6|20-6|25-8/41-9]51-0/45-2/26-5/38-1/32-5| 9-9] 9-6/47-7/43-3|...... 11-60] 19-50-23-50 52 
20-5} 17-0} 18-0} 9-2] 7-1/50-5/19-2/25-6/35-2/39-2|46-3/26-3/37-2/31-5] 9-4] 9-7/49-1/42-9]...... 12-60| 28-50-32-50 [53 
21-5| 18-0| 18-7} 9-8] 7+3/53-9|19-9/25-6/40-4/48-9]47-9]26-5/37-5131-1| 9-7] 9-9/49-6/42-7|...... 11-20) 22-50-26-50 [54 
20-6} 15-8! 16-9] 9-9] 6-7/51-7/20-2|25-5/35-3/47-5|50-6|25-1/34-6/30-1] 9-0) 9-6/46-5/42-7]...... 9-60] 26-00-30-00 {55 
21-7} 17-3] 17-3] 9-6] 6-4/51-1/18-1|27-7/39-1/53-7/51-1/25-3/37-4|31-5| 9-6) 9-8/47-3/43-1]............ 21-00-25-00 56 
20-9] 15-91 16-9} 9-6] 7-0/43-9]19-7/25-2/41-4/45-8/53-5/24-8/36-0/28-7| 9-2] 9-4/47-7/42-2]...... 6-80| 25-50-29-50 {57 
20-5| 16-3} 16-1| 8-9] 7-1143-3/19-8/25-3/37-0/49-8|... .|25-0/34-4/29-6| 9-2] 9-3/47-5/42-8]...... 6-50| 22-00-26-00 [58 
20-0| 16-7} 18-0} 10-7] 7-0/52-5|20-3/25-7/37-1137-7/56-0|25-5/32-5|27-7| 8-9) 8-9/45-0/42-3)......]...... 17-00-21-00 {59 
18-8} 16-1] 17-5]  9-7| 6-9|50-5/18-9|24-9/36-5/37-3/49-7/25-1/34-1/27-7| 8-0] 7-9/42-6/43-0]...... 14-70] 20-50-24-50 |60 
20-5} 16-9} 18-9] 11-1] 7-8/63-2|20-4/26-0/45-1/43-9)50-0/26-4|36-3|29-7| 8-9] 8-7/48-0/42-9]...... 15-50| 20-00-24-00 {61 
20-2| 16-8} 17-9] 11-2) 7-5/54-0/17-7/26-2/38-9|55-3|58-0/27-1/34-5/29-7| 8-9) 8-8/45-1/43-5]...... 13-00) 23-00-27-00  |62 
18-8} 15-8] 16-9] 10-2] 6-7/51-7/19-3|24-6|34-2/36-3|53-2|24-7/31-6/27-1] 8-0| 8-1/45-4/42-5]...... 14-70] 25-00-29-00 {63 
19-1] 16-3} 17-1] 9-8] 6-9|51-7/17-0 gyi 38-4|50-8|25-0|32-5/27-6| 8-9] 8-4/48-7/43-6]...... 14-95] 21-00-25-00 |64 








Se ea ee eee eee ee re ee ee es ee a 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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tin, solder and antimony while silver worked 
lower. Substantial upturns in quotations on 
cotton fabrics, cotton yarns, sash cord and jute 
bags advanced the textile group index 10°8 
points to 111-1 while chemicals and allied 
products moved up 5:6 points to 103°8 sup- 
ported by gains in borax, copper sulphate, 
glycerine, creosote oil, paint materials, pre- 
pared paint and soap. Shellac was lower in this 
group. The vegetable products group advanced 
4-4 to 102-3 reflected increases in wheat, 
rye, flax, oranges, vegetable oils, potatoes and 
hay, while wood, wood products and paper 
rose 1:2 to 149-0 due mainly to a sharp gain 
in the export price of cedar shingles. Higher 
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prices for corrugated iron sheets and hardware 
were reflected in an advance of 0°5 to 131-9 
for iron and steel products. Animal products 
moved up 0:3 to 123-0 when upturns in hides, 
leather, footwear and livestock outweighed 
weakness in whitefish,¢furs and eggs. 

Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
rose 1-1 to 115-1 between January and Feb- 
ruary, influenced by higher quotations for both 
field and animal products. The latter group 
advanced 1°8 to 140-1 reflecting strength in 
livestock and hides and skins which outweighed 
a decrease in eggs. Field products moved up 
0-6 to 100-1 in the same interval when gains 
occurred for rye, potatoes, onions and hay. 


Publications Received in Library of Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Quarter Ending March, 1947 


ar HE publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour, but 
may be obtained on loan, free of charge, 
upon application to the Librarian, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. Inquiries with 
respect to purchases should be directed to 
the respective publishers. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: 


1. Classified Provisions of Forty Collective 
Bargaining Agreements for Wage Earners in 
the Iron and Steel Industry. The American 
Tron and Steel Institute, Industrial Relations 
Committee. New York, 1946. 737p. Free. 


EMPLOYMENT: 


2. Employment Service Organization. 
International Labour Office. Montreal, 1946. 
350p. Fifth Item on the Agenda of the 
International Conference, Thirtieth Session, 
Geneva, 1947. 


3. First Annual Report. US. Council of 


Economic Advisers. Washington, G.P.O., 
1946. 26p. Free. 
4. Long Hours and Night Work. Experi- 


ences and views of women workers. New 
York State. Department of Labor. 
of Industrial Relations, Women in Industry 
and Minimum Wage. Albany, 1946. 19p. 


Free. 


5. Reference Manual on Rehabilctatron. 
The Rehabilitation Information Committee. 
Ottawa, 1946. 127p. 


6. Sabbatical Years with Pay. A plan to 
create and Maintain Full Employment; by 


Albert Morton Persoff. Los Angeles, The 
Charter Publishing Company, 1945. 144p. 
$1.25. 


Division . 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT: 

7. The Industrial Republic; Reflections of 
an Industrial Lieutenant; by Paul Weeks 
Litchfield. Cleveland, The Corday and Gross 
Co., 1946. 201p. $4. 

Contents.—The industrial republic (1919)— 
Industry under the industrial assembly.— 
Industry under national unions—A democratic 
solution. 

8. Industrial Training and Testing; by H. K. 
Morgan. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1945. 225p. $2.50. 

This book is not a review of all training 
methods but a plan with specific recommenda- 
tions. 

9. Jobs and the Man; by Luther E. Wood- 
ward and T. A. O. Rennie. Springfield, IL, 
Charles C. Thomas, 1945. 1382p. $2. 

This manual has been prepared as a guide 
to those who employ, supervise, and counsel 
individuals who have emotional problems. 

10.Personnel Adminstration. Course 
arranged by the University of British 
Columbia in co-operation with the Dominion 
Department of Labour. 1946-47. Notes 
edited by the Department of Extension, 
Vancouver, 1946. 68p. 

11. A Program for Personnel Administra- 
tion; by J. J. Evans Jr. New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1945. 100p. $2. 

12. Railroad Personnel Practices; by The 
Railroad Committee for the Study of 
Transportation. Washington, 1946. 93p. 
Free. 


HovusiInc: 

13. Building with Logs; by Clyde P. Fickles 
and W. Ellis Groben. Washington, US. 
Department of Agriculture Forest Service, 
1945. 56p. 15 cents. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 


14. Can We Find a Substitute for Strikes? ; 
by Owen Brewster, J. R. Walsh, and others. 
New York, The Town Hall, Inc., 1946. 23p. 
10 cents. 

Bulletin of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air. 

15. Case Studies in Industrial Relations. 
Prepared by Paul and Faith Pigors and Alfred 
D. Sheffield. Industrial Relations Associates 
Inc. Cambridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Press 
Inc., c1944. 

There are sixteen pamphlets in all. They 
deal with various phases of Industrial 
Relations. 


16. The Divine Right of Capital; by C. E. 
Ayres. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1946. 214p. $3.50. 

How can we account for the wild swings 
of the business cycle in a capitalistic economy? 


17. Employer-Employee Relations; by 
Wayne L. McNaughton. 2d. ed. Westwood 
Village, Los Angeles, Golden State Publishers, 
1946. 35lp. 

This volume is designed as a textbook of 
the fundamentals of the employer-employee 
relationship, the rules of collective bargaining, 
and other related activities. 


18. The Foreman’s Place in Management; 
by Charles Copeland Smith. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 159p. $2. 

This book is an exposition of factors in 
the rise of foremen’s protective associations. 


19. The General Strike for Industrial 
Freedom. The Industrial Workers of the 
World. Chicago, 1946. 48p. 20 cents. 


20. Mutual Survival, the Goal of Unions and 
Management; by E. W. Bakke. New Haven, 
Conn., Labor and Management Center, Yale 
University, 1946. 82p. $1. 


21. Orgamzed Labor and Production, Next 
Steps in Industrial Democracy; by M. L. 
Cooke and Philip Murray. Revised Edition. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1946. 277p. 
$2.50. 

This book is an attempt to offer guidance 
both to industrial managers and to labour 
union officials as to ways and means of work- 
ing together. 


21. Pay Day, Labor and Management in 
the American System of Free Enterprise; by 
Ray Millholland. New York, William Morrow 
and Company, 1946. 240p. 

Mr. Millholland discusses what he thinks is 
wrong between management and labour in the 
United States. 


22. The Pioneer Institute of Labor, a 
Fifteen-Year Review of Rutgers Labor 
Institute; by §. Miller and Ruth Taylor. 
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New York, Workers Education Bureau of 
America, 1945. 40p. 20 cents. 

23. Understanding Labor; by Bernard H. 
Fitzpatrick. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945. 179p.. $2. } 

An analysis of labour conditions in the 
world to-day. 


INDUSTRY: 


24. The American Competitive Enterprise 
System. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Washington, 1946. 24p. 


25. Boots and Shoes. ~Board of ‘Trade, 
Great Britain. Working Party Reports. 
London, H.MS.0O., 1946. 190p. 3s6d. 


Inquiry into the Boot and Shoe Industry 
in Great Britain. 


26. Brief Before the Royal Commission on 
Coal, Dominion of Canada. Prepared by 
Canadian Importers and Distributors of 
Bituminous Coal. Ottawa, October 11, 1945. 
33p. 

27. Cotton. Board of Trade, Great Britain. 
Working Party Reports. London, H.M8.0O., 
1946. 278p. 3s6d. 

Inquiry into the Cotton Industry in Great 
Britain. 

28. Furniture. Board of Trade, 
Britain. Working Party Reports. 
H.M:8.0. 1946. 209p. 3s6d. 

Inquiry into the Furniture Industry in Great 
Britain. 

29. Furniture, Its Selection and Use. US. 
Department of Commerce. National Com- 


Great 
London, 


mittee on Wood Utilization. Washington, 
G:P.0., 1931. 1115p. 10 cents. 
30. How Nazi Germany Has Controlled 


Business; by L. Hamburger. Washington, The 
Brookings Institution, 1943. 101lp. $1. 


31. Hosiery. Board of Trade, Great Britain. 
Working Party Reports. London, H.MS.O., 
1946. 224p. 3s6d. 

Inquiry into the Hosiery Industry in Great 
Britain. 

32. Industry in Latin America; by George 
Wythe. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1945. 3871p. $4. 

This is a survey of the industrial aspects 
of different Latin-American national 
economies. . 

33. Injuries and Accident Causes in the 
Brewing Industry, 1944. US. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 
70p. 
34. The Paper Industry; by Josephine 


Perry. New York, Longmans, Green and Co. 
Inc., 1946. 128p. $2. 

A story of the processes of manufacturing 
paper from the log to the converted product. 
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35. The Petroleum Industry; by Josephine 
Perry. New York, Longmans, Green and Co. 
Inc., 1946. 128p. $2. 


36. Salvage Manual for Industry. US. 
War Production Board, Technical Service 
Section, Industrial Salvage Branch. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1943. 243p. 50 cents. 


37. Steel in the Making. Bethlehem Steel 
Company. Bethlehem, Pa., 1942. 73p. Free. 


INSURANCE, SOCIAL: 


38. Financing Social Security; by Raymond 
EK. Manning. Washington, Library of Con- 
gress, 1946. 118p. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to review 
the arguments for and against the payroll tax; 
reserve versus pay-as-you-go. 

39. A Guide to the National Insurance Act, 
1946; by Alban Gordon. London, Labour 
Party, 1946. 36p. 7d. 

40. [ll-Health, Poverty and the State; by 
John Hewetson. London, Freedom Press, 
1946. 79p. Is. 

41. Workmen’s Compensation and the Pro- 
tection of Seamen; by Joseph Zisman. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 98p. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION : 


42. Memorandum. on Immigration Policy. 
International Labour Office Permanent Migra- 
tion Committee. Montreal, 1946. 105p. 


-43. Minutes of the 94th Session of the 
Governing Body. International Labour DFice: 
Montreal, 1946. 254p. 


44, Public Investment and Full Easily. 
ment. International Labour Office. Montreal, 
1946. 348p. 

Public Investment in the Postwar World. 

Financial. Aspects of Timing Public 
Investment. 


45. The War; and Women’s Employment. 
International Labour Office, setae ie 1946. 
287p. $1.50. 


46. The World Parliament Bf Labour, a 
Study of the I.L.0.; by J. P. Mortishead. 
London, Fabian Publications Ltd., 1946. 41'p. 2s. 


J op ANALYSIS: 


47. Employee Evaluation Manuel sie Inter- 
viewers; by Richard A. Fear and Byron 
Jordan. New York, The Psychological 
Corporation, 1943. 39p. $1.75. AS 


48. Human Aspects of Multiple Shift Oper- 
ations; by Paul and Faith Pigors. With the 
Research Assistance of W. Van Alan Clark, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1944. 90p. $1. 

In this study, the object was to obtain 
information as to the feelings of workers 
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about the human problems of multiple-shift 
operation. 


49. New Careers in Industry; by John M. 


Amiss and Esther Sherman. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1946. 
227p. $2.50. 


50. Your Vocational Guide to the Ideal 
Job; by Alfred Uhler. New York, Wilfred 
Funk, Inc., 1946. 204p. $2.50. 


Self Tests That Reveal 
Abilities. 


Your Special 


Lasour—Unions, Porstics, Erc.: 


51. Annotated List of Labour Plays; by 
Jean Carter Ogden and Nancy Faulkner. 
Revised Edition. New York, American Labor 
Education Service, Inc., 1945. 20p. 20 cents. 

52. A Guide to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, Procedures and Practices; by 
Louis G. Silverberg. Washington, G.P.O., 
1946. 58p. 


53. Hammer or Anvil, the Story of the 
German Working-Class Movement; by Evelyn 


Anderson. London, Victor Gollancz, 1945. 
207p. 6s. 
Labour in the Ascendant (1875-1918) 


Experiment in Democracy (1918-1919) Years 
of Crisis (1920-1923) Prosperity on Crutches 
(1924-1928) Into the Abyss (1928-1933) The 
Survivors (1933-1945) 


54. How Nazi Germany Has Mobilized and 
Controlled Labor; by L. Hamburger. Wash- 
ington, The Brbdvines Institution, 1940. 63p. 
25 cents. 


55. Introduction .to American Trade 
Unionsm; by Elsie Gluck. New York, 
Affiliated Schools for Workers, 1937. 104p. 


35 cents. 


56. Labor Education in Universities, a Study 
of University Programs; by Caroline R. 
Ware. New York, American Labor Educa- 
tion Service. Inc., 1946. 138p. $1. 


57. Labour’s Foreign Policy; by G. D. H. 
Cole. London, New Statesman = Nation, 
1946. 48p. 20 cents. 


58. An Outhne of Trade Union History in 
Great Britain, the United States, and Canada, 
with Special Emphasis on the Causes Leading 
to the Present Division in the Canadian 
Labour. Movement; by Margaret Mackintosh. 
October, 1938. November, 1946. Ottawa, 
Department of Labour, 1946. 31p. 


59. Proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth Con- 
vention (Scale and Policy Convention). The 
United Mine -Workers | of America. Wash- 
ington, 1946. 2 vols. 
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60. Report of the Proceedings of the Sixty- 
First Annual Convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. Held at 
Windsor, 1946. 443p. 


61. A Report on the Activities of the 
Secretariat. The International Transport- 
workers’ Federation. Zurich, Switzerland, 
May 6-12, 1946. Ottawa, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, 1946. 116p. 

62. Spotlight on Labor Unions; by William 
J. Smith. New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1946. 150p. $2.50. 

This book defends labour unionism and 
deprecates its abuses. 


78th Annual 
Published by 
and General 


63. Trades Union Congress, 
Report, Brighton, 1946. 
authority of the Congress 
Council. London, 1946. 606p. 


64. What Your Union means; by Alfred 
Baker Lewis. New York, American Educa- 
tion Service, Inc., 1941. 24p. 15 cents. 

This book attempts to answer questions 
about unionization. 


OccUPATIONS: 


65. Career Opportunities. 
Morris. 
354p. 


This handbook provides material about a 
hundred leading occupations. Emphasis is 
given to those occupations which have 
permanent possibilities. 

66. Careers for Women in Canada; by 
Gabrielle Carriére. Toronto, J. M. Dent and 
Sons, 1946. 277p. $8. 


67. Careers in Engineering. The University 
of Missouri. Columbia, Missouri, 1946. 56p. 
Free. 


68. Establishing and Operating a Laundry; 
by Victor Kramer, and Harvey W. Huegy. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 213p. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Industrial 
Series No. 37. 25 cents. 


69. Going into Business for Yourself; by O. 
Fred Rost. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1945. 334p. 


70. Group Methods of Studying Occupa- 
tcons; by Mildred Ella Billings. (2d ed.) A 
revision of Teaching about Vocational Life. 
Scranton, Pa., International Textbook Com- 
pany, 1941. 513p. $3. 


71. How to Orgamze and Manage a Small 
Business; by Nelms Black. Norman, 
Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Press, 
1946. 367p. 


72. The Job That Fits You, and How to 
Get It; by Alvan Harold Kaplan. New York, 
Prentice Hall, Inc., 1946. 4238p. $3.75. 


Edited by Mark 
Washington, Progress Press, 1946. 
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Includes basic-aptitude tests and _ self- 


analysis chart. 


73. National Physical Demands Information 
Series, Laundry, Cleaning, Dyeing and Press- 
ing Occupations. US. Employment Service. 
Occupational Analysis and Industrial Services 
Division, Washington, 1946. 108p. 35 cents. 


74. Recent Occupational Trends in American 
Labor, A Supplement to Occupational Trends 
in the United States; by Dewey Anderson, 
and Perey A. Davidson. Stanford University, 
Cal., Stanford University Press, 1945. 1383p. 
$2.25. 

This analysis is intended to convey an 
understanding of recent occupational trends 
in American labour as revealed in the 1940 
census. 


75. Selecting and Operating a Business of 
Your Own; by Gustav E. Larson, Robert N. 
Johnson, and Walter Magnes Teller. New 
York, Prentice Hall Inc., 1946. 364p. $3. 


76. A Small Business of Your Own with 
Capital Investment from $100 to $2,000; by 
Harold S. Kahm. New York, Knickerbocker 
Publishing Company, 1945. 128p. $1. 


77. What is Industrial Engineering?; by 
J. D. Woods and Gordon Limited. Toronto, 
1946. 74p. 


WAGES: 


78. Can Industry Offer a Guaranteed Annual 
Wage?; by Jules Backman and Joseph L. 


Snider. New York, American Economic 
Foundation, 1946. 13p. 10 cents. 
This was discussed on the “Wake Up 


America!” Quiz Debate. Sunday, Sept. 29, 
1946. 

79. Is A Guaranteed Annual Wage Practical 
for Industry? by James B. Carey, Kermit Eby, 
M. S. Rukeyser and James L. Wick. Wash- 
ington, Ransdell, Inc., 1946. 16p. 10 cents. 

The American Forum of the Air. 


80. A National Wage Policy for 1947; by 
Robert R. Nathan Associates, Inc., 1946. 
Washington, 1946. 7lp. Free. 

Analysis prepared for the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

81. Profits and the Ability to Pay Wages; 
by Fred Rogers Fairchild. Irvington-on- 
Hudson, New York, The Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc., 1946. 64p. 

82. Report Royal Commission on Equal 
Pay, 1944-1946. Great Britain. London, 
H.MS.O., 1946. 

Presented to Parliament by Command of 
His Majesty, October, 1946. Cmd.6937. 

83 Wage-Labour and Capital; by Karl 
Marx, with an Introduction by Frederick 
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Engels. Revised translation. Chicago, 
Charles H. Kerr and Co., 1935. 59p. 15 cents. 
84. Wages and the Working Day; by John 
Keracher. Chicago, Kerr and Company, 1946. 
26p. 15 cents. , 
85. Wages and Wage Rates of Hired Farm 
Workers; United States and Major Regions, 


September, 1945; by Louis J. Ducoff and 
Barbara B. Reagan. Washington, 1946. 68p. 
Free. 

86. Wartume Wages, Income, and Wage 
Regulations im Agriculture; by Marilyn 
Sworzyn. Washington, G.P.O., 1946. 18p. 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 
883. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


87. Canada’s Battle in Normandy. The 
Canadian Army’s Share in the Operations, 
6 June-1 September, 1944; by Colonel C. P. 
Stacey. Published by authority of the Min- 
ister of National Defence. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1946. 159p. 

This volume tells the story of the Cana- 
dian Army’s part in the initial stage of the 
final campaign in North-West Europe. 

88. Canadian Citizenship and Our Wider 
Loyalties; by W. J. Lindal. Foreword by 
Solomon Frank. Winnipeg, Canada Press 
Club, 1946. 157p. $1.75. 

89. Child Labor in the First Year After the 
War. Annual Report for the Year Ending 
September 30, 1946; by National Child Labor 
Committee, New York, 1946. 18p. 


90. Democratic Government and Politics; 
by James Alexander Corry. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1946. 468p. 
$3.75. 


In this book, Mr. Corry presents a com- 
parative view of the governments of Great 
Britain, United States, and Canada. 


91. Dictionary of Technical Terms; by F. 8. 
Crispin. Milwaukee, The Bruce Publishing 
Company, c1946. 427p. $3.50. 


This book contains definitions of commonly 
used expressions in aeronautics, architecture, 
woodworking and building trades, electrical 
and metalworking trades, printing, etc. 

92. European Story, Summer 1946; by I. 
Norman Smith, Associate Editor, The Ottawa 
Journal, Ottawa, 1946. 40p. 
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Fifteen stories, selected from the 39 dis- 
patches which Mr. Smith wrote in the course 
of a three-month journey overseas. 


93. Home Dyeing with Natural Dyes; by 
Margaret S. Furry and Bess M. Vermont. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1935. 36p. 10 cents. 


94. India and the War, an Analysis of the 
Cripps Mission and its Aftermath; by Kate 
L. Mitchell. New York, Amerasia, Inc., 1942. 
48p. 

95. Industry, Tuberculosis, Silicosis and 
Compensation. Committee on Tuberculosis in 
Industry of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. New York, 1945. 125p. 


A symposium. Current papers for physi- 
clans and administrators interested in indus- 
trial medicine and workmen’s compensation. 


96. Make it of Leather; by J. G. Schnitzer 
and E. G. Holt. Washington, G.P.O., 1939. 
dep. 10 cents. 


97. Manual of Child Guidance; by Rudolph 
Dreikers. Chicago, Chicago Medical School, 
1945. 158p. $2. 


98. National Income, a Summary of Find- 
angs; by Simon Kuznets. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1946. 93p. 
Free. 


99. The Plotters; by John Roy Carlson. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1946. 407p. 
$3.50. 

This book discusses alleged subversive 
elements in the United States. 

100. Preparation of Company Annual 
Reports. American Management Association. 
New York, 1946. 104p. $2. 


101. The Baruch Committee on Physical 
Medicine. Report on a Community Reha- 
bilitation Service and Center, prepared for 
Bernard Baruch, by Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Frank H. Krusen and the Sub-committee on 
Civilian Rehabilitation Centers. New York, 
1946. 24p. 


102. Roof Plumbing. Australia. 
ment of Labour and National Service. 
trial Training Division. Melbourne, 
93p. 

This manual was specially prepared for the 
use of trainees under the Commonwealth 
Reconstruction Training Scheme. 


Depart- 
Indus- 
1946, 
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Annual Report of Department of Labour, Manitoba 


fees Annual Report of the Department of 

Labour of Manitoba for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1946, provides evidence that 
that year was “one of great readjustments, of 
reaction to the tenseness of war conditions and 
of many difficulties in the absorption of return- 
ing service personnel.” This was the case 
particularly in connection with the Appren- 
ticeship Act and the Factories Act. It is 
asserted, however, that in spite of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy “the various 
Acts (under the jurisdiction of the provincial 
Department) have been administered effec- 
tively.” 


Apprenticeship Act—It was the first full year 
in which the Apprenticeship Act was admin- 
istered since it came into force in Manitoba. 
As it coincided with the release of large num- 
bers of men and women from the Armed 
Forces, “a great amount of organizational 
work, together with the placement and follow- 
up of a very considerable body of apprentices 
was accomplished.” A total of ten meetings 
was held by the Apprenticeship Board and 
21 meetings by the various trade advisory 
committees. 

It is stated that “under this apprenticeship 
scheme there is much preparatory work to be 
done, in most cases prior to the actual inden- 
turing as apprentices in the form of initial 
training, aptitude ratings and  probational 
employment.” coh a 

The work of the Apprenticeship Board of 
the Provincial Department of Labour in con- 
nection with the rehabilitation of ex-service 
personnel was carried out under an agreement 
with the Canadian Vocational Training Branch 
of the Federal Department of. Labour and 
with the Department of Veterans Affairs. The 
latter Department rated the ex-service appli- 
cants for training in designated trades and 
the Director of Apprenticeship received. assist- 
ance -from Canadian Vocational Training 
which appointed four field representatives to 
work under his supervision. There were 182 
ex-servicemen indentured as apprentices under 
the plan, chiefly in the building and automo- 
tive repair trades, during the fiscal year. 


Mamtoba Factories Act—The report points 


out that “no other phase of community life _ 


has been affected more greatly by the cessation 
of World War. II during this fiscal year than 
that of industrial production.” The prelimin- 
ary conversions from war production to civilian 
production, the closing down of large wartime 
centres and the opening up of numerous new 
industries—many of them small—by returned 


service personnel were among the factors that 
contributed to the difficulties in the administra- 
tion of the Factories Act. It is asserted that 
the “very limited” factory inspection staff 
“worked untiringly to keep conditions under 
control and to maintain a constant super- 
vision of premises and harmful or dangerous 
processes.” 

It was noted that there was a general trend 
to improve the location of factories and the 
conditions of work places. However, lack of 
sufficient construction materials and skilled 
labour made it impossible to bring about 
improvements in a number of instances. When 
these barriers are removed it was anticipated 
that there will be changes for the better in 
both conditions of labour and efficiency of 
production. “Every effort has been made to 
co-ordinate all existing agencies dealing with 
the regulations and protection of factory work- 
ers. Concerned in these are various depart- 
ments of the city of Winnipeg, the Industrial 
Hygiene Branch of the Department of Health 
and Public Welfare and the Fires Prevention 
Branch.” Examples of such co-operation were 
the joint action of the Factory Inspection 
Branch and the Winnipeg Fire Department to 
maintain improved faetory exits in the event 
of the. occurrence of. fires. Similarly, the 
Hygiene Branch of the Department of Health 
and Public Welfare gave valuable assistance 
by reporting on such matters as noxious gases, 
fumes, dust, inadequate ventilation and 
hazards in the handling of various chemicals. 


Promotion of Safety—Cambined with routine 
factory inspection work the Factory Inspection 
Branch has for three years been conducting 
organized industrial classes in safety, under 
the auspices of the Evening Institute of the 
University of Manitoba. During the fiscal 
year under review a course of thirteen lectures 
was given dealing with all phases of accident 
prevention. These were attended by repre- 
sentatives of over 30 firms in the greater 
Winnipeg and Selkirk areas. Then too, in 
conjunction with the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board and the St. John Ambulance Asso- 
ciation, classes were conducted in first aid to 
the injured. In all, 329 individuals, from 22 
firms, registered in these classes and more 
than 200 obtained certificates of qualification 
in first aid. 

- The Chief Factory Inspector, who is also 
the Director of Safety, directed publicity 
campaigns through the newspapers, the radio 
and industrial firms to promote safety in all 
walks of life. In this task many agencies, 
such as the Winnipeg Advisory Traffic Com- 
mission, the Manitoba Motor League and the 
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School Boy Patrol system of Winnipeg co- 
operated effectively. 

The Factory Inspection Branch made 2,520 
inspections of industrial plants during the 
fiscal year and investigated 445 accidents. 
There were 1,645 safety orders issued and 63 
orders respecting health and, sanitation. 


Accident Summaries—A summary of acci-. 


dents given in the report covering the period, 
May 1, 1945 to April 36, 1946, shows that 1,582 
persons were injured and 76 killed in traffic 
accidents in the province. The value of the 
property destroyed in these accidents was 
placed at $347,067.13. During the same period, 
2,903 persons were injured, and 18 were killed 
in industrial accidents. There were 145 fatali- 
ties listed under “general accidents”, of which 
85 were due to drowning and falls. Fatal home 
accidents numbered 151, of which 100 were 
caused by falls and burns, and the others from 
a wide variety of causes such as asphyxiation, 
drownings, firearms, exposure, carbon mon- 
oxide, etc. 

Minmum Wages—The report states that “the 
Minimum Wage Regulations have, in the 
main, not been difficult to administer during 
this period, due to the fact that the demand 
for labour, particularly females, exceeded the 
supply there is no doubt that the 
employer-employee relations have been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory. Employers have shown a 
willingness, and in many cases an eagerness, 
to improve conditions affecting the safety, 
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health and welfare of their employees and the 
employees have been tolerant under wartime 
conditions over which their employers had 
very little control.” 

During the fiscal year ending April 30, 1946, 
there were 438 wage claims adjusted of which 
41 were for males and 397 were for females. 
The amounts collected for males was $1,431.96 
and for females $2,517.17. There were 234 
permits issued for overtime work and 19 per- 
mits for legal holidays. Inspections under the 
Minimum Wage Act in Winnipeg and its 
environs numbered 2,089. These resulted in 
the issuing of 72 orders covering wages and 
six with respect to hours of work. The num- 
ber of inspections in the remainder of the 
province was 905. The orders affecting wages 
numbered 93 and those relating to hours of 
work 57. 


Building Inspection—Inspection in this 
Department covers all types of work laid down 
in the Building Trades Protection Act and the 
Public Buildings Act, the surveying of plans 
and specifications covering schools, hospitals, 
theatres and industrial buildings throughout 
the province. During the year 170 cities, towns 
and municipalities were checked as to their 
building by-laws. Out of this number, it was 
found that approximately 65 per cent had 
no such by-laws. In all, 849 inspections were 
made during the fiscal year and permits were 
issued to the value of $22,228,700, an increase 
of $9,322,300 over the preceding year, 1944-45. 
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Extension Courses in Co-operation at Laval University 


O-OPERATIVE INFORMATION, pub- 
lished at irregular intervals by the 
International Labour Office at Geneva, 
includes in its first issue for 1947, a treatise 
on the “Teaching of Co-operation” at Laval 
University, Quebec. It is pointed out that, 
although the Extension Department of Social 
Education at Laval was founded in the spring 
of 1944, it has become already “an active 
centre of popular education”. While its 
program of teaching and action is not 
restricted to the teaching of co-operation, that 
subject “occupies a large place therein”. This 
phase of the work of the Extension Depart- 
ment at Laval, in some degree, consolidates 
adult education, social education and the 
teaching of co-operation. The consolidation 
is emphasied in that the Director and the 
Secretary-General of the Extension Depart- 
ment of Social Education at Laval “were 
respectively the first president and _ the 
secretary of the Superior Council of Co- 
operation” for Quebec. 


It is stated in the treatise that the methods 
of instruction follow the customary methods 
in similar institutions, namely—“publications, 
investigations, evening courses, correspondence 
courses and a circulating library; to which 
may be added a ‘parents’ school’ and what 
are known as ‘intensive sessions’. But it 
also employs some modern channels such as 
the radio, and occasionally it organizes ‘study 
days’ and ‘study tours’”. Its personnel con- 
sists of teachers from the faculty of social 
sciences, together with certain experts with 
practical experience. 


The evening courses run from October to 
May. The enrolment fee is 15 dollars pay- 
able in three instalments. The courses are 
divided into four sections; co-operative, 
economic, administrative and family studies. 
The co-operative course consists of 80 lessons 
and comprises a general section on co- 
operative doctrine, history and organization 
(including education, legislation, admunistra- 
tive and financial organization, etc.) and a 
special part dealing with certain categories of 
co-operative societies. Certain lessons are 
specially devised for administrators and 
managers of various categories of co-operative 
societies. A portion of the time given to the 
economic and family groups is also devoted 
to co-operative studies. 


The correspondence courses, designed for 
those who are unable to take the evening 
classes cover much the same matter on 
co-operation as is taken by the evening 
classes. Written answers to questions on each 


lesson are required and these are corrected 
by the Extension Department of the 
University. 

Students have access to the circulating 
library and special booklets on social and 
economic problems are published from time 
to time by the Extension Department. Since 
1945, these booklets have been adapted for 
collective study and to form the bases for 
discussion in co-operative and other study 
circles. ‘ 

The forum is in reality an enlarged study 
circle, not only because it consists of a much 
larger number of persons (up to 400 or 500), 
but because certain questions occur there which 
have already been thoroughly discussed by 
the study circle members with a view to pro- 
viding further light on difficult points. The 
radio is used to expand the forum discussions. 
The radio forum was first organized in 1943- 
44 by the Superior Council of Co-operation 
with the collaboration of the provincial gov- 
ernment and the Radio-Canada Society. Since 
1944-45 the Adult Education Association has 
been charged with organizing listeners’ circles, 
with examining replies and making reports 
for the radio. 

The session technique for the so-called 
“intensive sessions” resembles that of the 
“study circles” and “the forum”, united with 
that of ex cathedra teaching. Normally it 
works according to the following plan: 

(1) An address lasting about an hour, by 
the teacher; 

(2) division of the class into groups of five 
or six members, each group discussing for 
about an hour problems brought up by the 
address; 

(3) a plenary meeting, or forum, at which 
each group submits the results of its dis- 
cussions, followed by a general discussion 
which is usually summed up by the teacher. 


In all this work, the teacher acts as a 
constant guide, moving from one study-group 
to another, associating with the students in 
their leisure periods, supply supplementary 
explanations and discussing future plans. 

In 1944, three series of intensive sessions 
were organized for the study of co-operation. 
The first, lasting two weeks, was attended by 
teachers and the other two, lasting three 
weeks, by college students. 


In subsequent years, general or specialized 
courses lasting from one week to one month 
have been arranged on the same basis for 
the training of co-operative managers (four 
weeks) and of rural leaders (one week). 
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Amputees in Cleveland Organize for Self-Help 


“Possibilities Unlimited” is the name of an 
organization in Cleveland, Ohio, which has 
for its purpose “the social, psychological and 
educational advancement of amputees.” The 
organization has a current membership of 
about 300, all of whom are amputees, more 
than two-thirds being war casualties, accord- 
ing to a report in a recent issue of the New 
York Times. . 

The idea took shape in the mind of a 
civilian amputee in December, 1944, when the 
number of war casualties being discharged 
from military hospitals was increasing, follow- 
ing the invasion of western Europe, and public 
interest in the rehabilitation of amputees 
was being aroused... With the support of 
other civilian amputees the organization was 
set up and almost immediately had fifty 
members. 


One of its major activities during the past 
two years has been to aid amputees, both 
members and non-members of the organiza- 
tion, in obtaining employment. Contact was 
established early with most of the 500 ampu- 
tees in the northern portion of Ohio who 
were in military and naval hospitals and 
medical, educational and employment records, 
vocational interests and personal information 
were obtained from them by mail. Armed 
with these case histories representatives of 
“Possibilities Unlimited” get in touch with 


employers to acquaint them with the abilities 
of each returning veteran. As soon as the 
veterans are released from hospital on con- 
valescent leave interviews are arranged with 
interested employers. ‘Thus,’ the report 
states “the amputee’s first contacts with in- 
dustry are in an atmosphere of warmth and 
understanding.” 

In addition to job placements, the organiza- 
tion arranges public meetings for which it 
provides speakers and films. Demonstrations 
on the utilization of impaired workers in in- 
dustry are presented for employer groups, 
civic clubs and schools. The group works 
closely with the veterans’ administration, the 
State employment service, the Veterans em- 
ployment service, the Civic rehabilitation 
centre and any other organizations, in further- 
ing employment opportunities for the disabled. 

Prosthetic forums are conducted with a 
view to discovering and discussing the merits 
of the latest prosthetic appliances and ver- 
batim reports of these discussions are made 
available for all members of the organization. 
Arrangements have been made with a taxi 
company for easing transportation difficulties 
for amputees. The group has its own club 
rooms, a women’s auxiliary and a small publi- 
cation. Funds for the work are contributed 
by interested citizens of the city of Cleveland. 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp CLoutimr, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1947. 
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Notes of Current Interest 





The Industrial Production 


Survey shows Co-operation Board recently 


results of reported that as a result of 
labour- renewed interest by labour 
management and management, new lab- 


our-management production 
committees were being or- 
ganized at a rate comparable to that of the 
war years. More than 500 committees are 
now functioning in various industrial plants 
across Canada. 

Outstanding examples of co-operative action 
were found during a recent survey by the 
field staff of the Industrial Production Co- 
operation Board. 

At a central Ontario plant which manu- 
factures work clothes, a sub-committee on 
absenteeism has disbanded because “absentee- 
ism has ceased to be a problem”. Salesmen 
for this company report that customers have 
noted an improvement in the quality of 
goods produced since the production committee 
has been operating. 

Management of a paper mill on the St. 
Lawrence gives credit for their top position 
in accident prevention to their safety com- 
mittee, which is a part of the labour-manage- 
ment committee of this plant. The mill has 
won the safety shield for their industry group 
for the last three years. Safety inspections 
are carried out jointly by representatives of 
employees and management, while the polic- 
ing of the safety rules is done by employees 
named by the unions. 

A mining and smelting company in northern 
Manitoba has been receiving valuable sug- 


co-operation 
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gestions for improving efficiency through its 
production committee. One recent employee 
idea has reduced to half the time for an 
important operation. 

At a farm implement plant in Ontario it 
is the custom to have plant officials discuss 
with the joint committee the production 
problems for which they are responsible. 
Recently a worker’s suggestion resulted in 
changing the design of a part which had been 
standardized for thirty years. The change 
means greater strength and simplified manu- 
facture of the part. 


The Board has on record much additional 
material, showing the practical results of 
employer-employee collaboration on questions 
of plant production. 


On April 16 the Hon. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Min- 
ister of Labour, made the 
following statement in the 
House of Commons regard- 
ing the movement of un- 
employed persons to employment outside Nova 
Scotia :— 


Transfer of 
unemployed 
persons from 
Novia Scotia 


“Yesterday the hon. member for Cape Breton 
South (Mr. Gillis) stated there were 2,200 
unemployed veterans of World War II in 
Cape Breton, and that these men would be 
prepared to move to employment found for 
them in other parts of Canada if transporta- 
tion were provided. As this point now has 
been raised perhaps it would be helpful if I 
gave the house the facts regarding a program 
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such as that now suggested, which has been 
in progress since early this year . . 

“The National Employment Servite io the 
Department initiated a program some months 
ago in Cape Breton and other parts of Nova 
Scotia to encourage the movement of unem- 
ployed persons to steady employment outside 
Nova Scotia. Unemployed persons registered 
in the employment offices in these areas, with 
particular emphasis on Cape Breton, were 
interviewed weeks ago to find out whether 
they were prepared to take employment offered 
elsewhere. They were advised that transporta- 
tion would be provided to the place of em- 
ployment. Unemployed workers not then 
registered were invited to do so through wide 
publicity. The type of work offered was in 
construction and mining operations in Ontario. 
It is to be understood that no pressure was 
placed upon the applicants; they were invited 
to go voluntarily. Those who refused were not 
later denied unemployment benefit payments 
by reason of their refusal. 

“The interviews were first undertaken at 
Cape Breton, but as the number in that area 
who were interested in and capable of taking 
employment was limited the program was 
extended to other parts of the province. Of 
a total of 2,000 men interviewed in Nova 
Scotia, including 1,200 in Cape Breton, about 
700 were found willing to take employment 
elsewhere, and were apparently qualified for 
the work offering. Of those 700 about 500 
passed the first medical examination, but only 
266 passed the X-ray tests which were neces- 
sary for mining employment. As my hon. 
friend knows, in hard rock mining the medical 
examination is somewhat severe. Nearly 170 
failed to complete their medical examinations. 
Of those medically examined, between 250 and 
300 have been despatched to other employ- 
ment in central Canada, the majority of the 
men coming from the Sydney area. At the 
present time orders are being secured in other 
lines for unemployed persons in the Cape 
Breton area who are unable to qualify for 
jobs in the hard rock mines but who are 
willing to take work outside Nova Scotia. 

“The Employment Service advise that there 
are now 350 steady positions in Ontario avail- 
able to the unemployed in the area referred 
to, with additional orders being received daily. 
The prospect is that there will be a substan- 
tial number of employment vacancies in cen- 
tral Canada which cannot be filled locally. 
The Department has been paying transporta- 
tion expenses in all cases, as well as the cost of 
medical examinations. I would think that in 
the circumstances many of the men to whom 
my hon. friend referred may have been inter- 
viewed already, but where men are not regis- 
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tered but are willing to take jobs elsewhere 
the first requisite is to register with the nearest 
employment office. 


“T think it will be recognized that one of the 
practical difficulties has been a disinclination 
on the part of many men—perhaps a natural 
one—to leave their present place of residence. 
Housing, of course, is a problem in regard to 
these movements. In consequence of housing 
difficulties, employment opportunities avail- 
able at the moment are for single men, or for 
men willing to take the jobs and to await the 
removal of their families until accommoda- 
tion can be found at their new location. 


“T need only add that in transferring men 
from Nova Scotia we are not overlooking the 
interest of workers in the locality where the 
labour demands to which I have referred exist. 
These are employment opportunities for which 
we have not been able to locate men in the 
vicinity of the work.” 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest statis- 
and industrial tics available reflecting 
statistics industrial condition in 
Canada. Figures are shown 


for certain months in the current year as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
1946. 


Employment and Earnings—The industrial 
situation at the beginning of March was greatly 
affected by the strike in the coal mines of 
the Maritime Provinces. This factor combined 
with a moderate decline in employment in 
logging caused a slight decrease in the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics’ index of employment, 
in spite of widespread increases in the other 
industrial groups. The monthly report on em- 
ployment and payrolls issued by the Bureau 
indicated that the general index of employ- 
ment (base 1926100) at March 1, 1947 stood 
at 180-:3 as compared with 180-7 in the pre- 


- ceding month and. 167-0 at March 1, 1946. 


Reports from 17,425 firms showed combined 
staffs of 1,853,195 persons, as compared with 
1,856,820 a month earlier, a decline of 3,625 
persons. On the other hand, payrolls at March 
1 amounted to $65,933,619, an increase of 1-4 
per cent from $64,984,768 reported at February 
1. The weekly average per employee was 
$35.58 at the date under review, as compared 
with $35.03 in the previous month. Per capita 
figures at the beginning of March in earlier 
years were: 1946, $32.44; 1945, $32.81; 1944, 
$32.27, 1943, $30.72 and 1942, $27.92. 

Employment in manufacturing showed a 
general increase of 3,400 persons, hired in 
large part by plants turning out durable manu- 
factured, goods. Textiles and some other 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nore.—Much of the statistical data in this 
Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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242,780 
123, 950 
1-9 


139-1 
32°48 
68-4 
44-4 


3,506, 258 
75,919 
142, 240 
247, 519 
337, 862 
1,002 
16, 830 
291,447 
238, 216 
31,887 
30, 864 
41,595 
1,364 


341, 028 
160, 765 
178, 488 


260, 244 
4,155,976 


125-1 
157-8 
84-3 
5,774, 660 
1,113,796 
7,189,800 


1,046,000 
3,237,508 
2,175,500 


1947 
Classification 
March | February 
Employment— 

BOER ee, ee A SU aT FE aya 180-3 180-7 

BEET 2 ets MR OE Melons det evetp am iar Rin UO fier aimed llc Pie teat eee 4,706 
Navemployed o) Vite, Yee De EY OQ] ira ote ee, 1 EY CORE 4,565 
No. employed, paid workers....... OOD rete se Ts LEAR 3, 154 

Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force survey).000]..........].......... 141 

Unplaced applicants?................ No. 181, 692 194, 766 

Unemployment insurance claims..... No. 103,291} 110,062 

Unemployment in trade unions........ Coline St? orn ce ee 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly payrolls?........}.......... 162-7 160-6 

Per capita weekly earnings............. $ 35-58 35-03 

Average hourly earnings........... Cents riven 76-4 

Average hours worked per week.........].......... 43-4 43-2 

Prices— 
Winilossle tices Wi goin eee i te) aed ule. 120-4 118-1 
Weston livipe midex* 0 FUGA) . oss 5 cess 128-9 127-8 
Physical Volume of Business+— 

SPOMeRS NCO whi iran Tie oll MAL keel ks 2) E 190-1 187-9 

Talistia! MOU NCO R sy oak see el att tes 195-2 190-8 
Miverali production wisi... Ik 174°1 165-3 
pyned 0 tae liites "Meyers et! Ye beh ad Hi emt 198-3 197-6 
Oanecruciiont vast ere than an ree |: 232-8 205-0 
PICEAT IE DOWER Ue Sere he tok ucts ahi. tall Ek ont 174-1 172-5 

Distriontions 1 Uae ey ICv er: sah MU COTY Pia 179-7 181-9 
Marloddanrs |b emer btg Mess. cre ian 151-9 150-8 
Popstearricd srcigit. 4s) oN, ameatee o 190-7 184-2 
De AS ea eee ke tae Neo The getty ee 217-6 222-5 
EEXDORES ey, TUN 2 ULE AT HULT p 218-3 195-1 
Hetailsalés) unadjusted. j3ic: oredea lols. vlcsvslh.. 223 -2 183-2 
Reta sales, acsusteds. i). Justin Wine elidh oct Li, 238-6 233-4 
NE MOIGE AIG GAGA. shear doe viet eee sheen. 256-5 231-7 

Production— 

Hleetric powers!) 4622s 000 k.w.h. 3,956,765} 3,589, 225 

Construction contracts awarded..... $000 38, 353 53,452 

NESE ogo) COR TEE lel ge ts AOR OL aM mn tons 164,403] 150,632 

Steel ingots and castings............ tons 209,732)" 2295222 

Neweprinte, and «Oh auroral beh tons 372,482} 341,268 

Cement, producers’ shipments. ..000 bbl. 811 420 

Automobiles and trucks............. No. 21,830 20,810 

Mirntber sealed in BiCi a 6000 BBM lO Serle fe ees 225727 

OUT a 0s See me east Fave OZ. 263,209} 222,142 

ROM bere ema Wg iC lee a i 000 lb 32,279 29,396 

MACs Ve Gor hs eset eine: Ale hie 000 lb 28, 663 Zip Patil 

AADC. BAPAC SE, ED. ERY 000 lb 33, 927 32,029 

Realy ae we eh PAN TN dia) tok 000 tons 954 1/432 

Distribution— 

Trade, external, excluding gold...... $000 420,778| 363,672 
Imports, excluding gold........... $000 208, 891 177,100 
Exports, excluding gold........... $000 208,973! 179,505 

Railways— 

Car loadings, revenue freight®..... Cars 280,978| 269,615 
Revenue freight, ton miles......... OOO ALIN ILOIE UALR RANE det AP, 
Banking and Finance— * 

Common stocles, index#}diniilcllyo cece u) 106-4 109-4 

Fietened eincks, indexee se iniiows. se ety, coke 156-0 158-5 

Bond yields, Dominion, index!.......... 84-6 84-7 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts.$000] 6,043,234] 5,737,122] 5,596,710 

Bank loans, current, public.......... $000 1,506,987} 1,468,278 

Dione DUpprycins. wah dere de vat owen 1,502, 734| 7,555,300 
Circulating media in hands of 

UA GEBL CL: jalee Ak Re ig Oe) a ee ae $000 1,090,000) 1,093,000 
Deposite, notice iss 20. whose ilo. $000 3,619, 323} 3,586, 263 
Meposits, demands «is... see scce.. $000 1,995,714) 2,145,400 
BvLIVEN. (rer hte, tte, eae ee ee $000 797,342} 730,500 





1 Base 1926=100. 


‘Base, 1935-1939=100. 5 Figures are for four week periods. 


2 As at April 24, 1947, and corresponding previous dates. f 
+t Week ended, April 24, 1947. 


727,900 


3 Base, June, 1941=100. 





280, 362 


1,132,753 
7,084, 200 


1,064,700 
3,170, 180 
1,985,300 

864, 000 
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table, with an analysis, are included in the M onthly Review of 
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167-2 
4,525 
4,312 
2,887 


213 
263, 532 
161,997 


W ofie ter e.e ole itl 8) 


271,731 
116, 996 
153, 143 


262,114 
4,214,861 


121-8 
154-1 
85-9 
5,335, 919 
1,151,000 
7,126,500 


1,038,400 
3,078,000 
1,995,400 
1,014, 600 
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classes also afforded more employment, but 
seasonal decreases were noted in animal and 
vegetable food processing. 

In the non-manufactured group of industries, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade reported 
increased activity. The largest increases were 
in construction and trade in which the report- 
ing firms employed, respectively, 3,343 and 
1,391 more persons than in the previous month. 
There was a considerable contraction in coal 
mining resulting from the strike and a small 
seasonal decline in logging. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
120-4 in March as compared with 118-1 in 
February and 105-6 in March, 1946. The 
index of textile products increased 6-5 points. 
from 111-1 in February to 117-6 in March, due 
mainly to increased prices’ for cotton knit 
goods, cloth yarn, rayon fabrics, wool cloth, 
knit goods and binder twine. The index 
of animal products moved from 123-0 in 
February to 123-6 in March while for the 
same period the index of vegetable products 
advanced 4-9 points, from 102-3 to 107-2, 
due mainly to increased prices for wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, potatoes and oranges. Slight in- 
creases in the wholesale price index were in- 
dicated in iron products, from 131-9 to 132-0, 
and non-ferrous metals, from 115-0 to 116-2. 

The following indexes were unchanged: wood 
products, 149-0; non-metallic minerals, 106-3 
and chemical products, 103-8. The index of 
producers’ goods rose from 117-4 in February 
to 121-2 in March while the index of consum- 
ers’ goods advanced from 107-2 to 108-6. The 
index of Canadian farm products showed a 
moderate increase of 0-9 points, from 115-5 
to 116-4, 

The cost-of-living index, based on average 
prices for the years 1935 to 1939 advanced 
a further 1-7 points from 128-9 on March 1 
to 180-6 on April 1. About one-half of this 
increase was due to higher food prices, with 
clothing and homefurnishings being respon- 
sible for most of the remainder. The food 
index rose from 148-7 to 151-6 as beef, sugar, 
vegetables and fruits recorded gains. Price 
increases for a broad range of clothing items 
advanced the index for this group from 133-1 
to 136-9 while commensurate increases in fur- 
niture and homefurnishings caused the index 
for homefurnishings and services to advance 
from 133-6 to 1387-2. The miscellaneous items 
moved from 116-0 to 116-3 when gasoline 
prices were increased. Fuel and light remained 
at 109-1 and rentals at 113-4. The advance 
in the general index since August 1939, was 
29-6 per cent. 
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An Order in Council dated 


Suspension August 7, 1929, (P.C. 1413), 
of Order prohibiting the entry into 
in Council Canada of contract labour, 
prohibiting was suspended on April 7, 
entry into 1947, by a new Order in 
Canada of Council, P.C. 1329. 


contract labour The original Order had 
not applied to farmers, farm 
labourers and houseworkers, or to “any con- 
tract labourer where the Minister of Mines and 
Resources is satisfied that his labour or ser- 
vice is required in Canada.” It had been 
adopted following representations to the gov- 
ernment that labour had been brought into 
Canada under contract or promise of employ- 
ment, which was not needed, and resulted in 
the displacement of Canadian workers. Sus- 
pension of the Order was effected in view of 
the present labour situation. 


Hon. J. A. Glen, Minister 


More Polish of Mines and _ Resources, 
veterans to be and Hon. Humphrey 
admitted for Mitchell, Minister of 
Canadianfarms Labour, issued a joint 


statement on April 9, 
announcing that arrangements were being 
made to bring an additional 1,100 Polish 
veterans to Canada for work on Canadian 
farms. This number, additional to the 2,900 
Polish veterans admitted last Fall, will bring 
the total for the movement of Polish farm 
workers into Canada up to the figure of 4,000, 
the quota set originally for the admission of 
Polish veterans (L.G., Dec., 1946, p. 1710). 

These Polish veterans will be placed with 
farmers who have requested their services and 
are willing to sign an agreement covering the 
terms of their employment. Well over 1,000 
applications have been received from farmers 
in the various provinces during recent weeks. 

These applications, the Ministers stated, 
are a clear indication of the satisfactory work 
which is being done by the Polish veterans 
who arrived in Canada last Fall. 

It is planned to allot a proportion of those 
brought over to each of the provinces in 
accordance with the applications received. 
The responsibility for the placement of the 
men will be assumed, as in the case of the 
group which arrived last Fall, by the 
Dominion-Provincial Farm Labour Committee 
in each province. 

In Alberta, Manitoba and Ontario the 
demand for workers for sugar-beet growers 
is heavy, so that it is expected that several 
of the new arrivals will be placed on these 
farms to relieve labour shortages. 

The movement will be supervised by the 
Agricultural Division of the Dominion Depart- 
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ment of Labour. A government mission, 
which left Canada in mid-April, was headed 
by George V. Haythorne, Director of the 
Labour Department Agricultural Division; 
other members of the mission were V. C. 
Phelan, Director of Information, Labour 
Department, W. Davison, Agricultural Adviser, 
National Employment Service, Toronto, and 
Cpl. Albert Howells, Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. The mission was to be assisted by 
overseas medical officers, immigration officers 
and agricultural officers of other departments 
of the government. 


In response to a question 
by Mr. M. J. Coldwell, 
member for Rosetown- 
Biggar, the Hon. Humphrey 


Admission of 
labour to Canada 
for textile and 


sugar-beet Mitchell, Minister of 
industry Labour, tabled in _ the 
House of Commons on 


April 23, an Order in Council authorizing the 
Dionne Spinning Mill Company of St. George, 
Beauce, Quebec, to obtain admission to 
Canada from Europe of one hundred women 
for training and employment as textile 
workers in the company’s mills at wages as 
required by the law of the province of Quebec 
regulating the salaries and conditions of work 
of textile industries in that province. 

In answer to a question by Mr. G. H. 
Castleden, member for Yorkton, as to whether 
there had been other arrangements for specific 
employers to bring labour from Europe to 
Canada, the Minister stated that approval had 
been given for the admission of 571 men who 
will work for sugar farms under contract with 
the Dominion Sugar Company, Chatham, and 
169 men who are destined to farms having 
contracts with the Manitoba Sugar Company. 
“Application for the admission of a further 
450 men has yet to be dealt with. In addi- 
tion, it is believed that there will be applica- 
tions for the admission of another 400 men 
to work on sugar-beet farms in southern 
Alberta.” 

Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 


Labour Minister Minister of Labour, sug- 


advocates gested on April 30, that the 
exchange of only immediate solution to 
building the problem in the con- 
tradesmen struction industry created 


by the present acute short- 

ages of certain construction tradesmen, was a 

wider exchange of these tradesmen between 
the contractors. 

The short supply of trowel tradesmen, such 

as bricklayers, stone masons, plasterers, tile 


setters and terrazzo workers has created a 


serious handicap to present day construction 
projects. 
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The Minister pointed out that in pre-war 
days when men were in short supply and a 
contractor had a surplus of staff for a short 
time, it was the practice to loan the men 
he did not require to some other contractor 
who was in need of their services, with the 
understanding that the men so loaned would 
be returned to him when they were needed. 

“Tt would appear to me that the situation 
in regard to bricklayers and possibly other 
trowel tradesmen in short supply could be 
dealt with in the same manner to-day by 
contractors, as in the pre-war period,” Mr. 
Mitchell stated. 


It is estimated that there 
were approximately 62,700 
new dwelling units com- 
pleted in Canada in 1946, 
an increase of 14,100 or 29 
per cent over the total for 1945, when 48,600 
new dwelling units were completed, according 
to figures released by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The new total for 1946 is a 
revision of the preliminary estimate of 58,000 
due to the receipt of additional reports from 
municipalities and other areas included in the 
survey. 

The 1946 total comprised 57,900 dwelling 
units (92-4 per cent) resulting from new con- 
struction, and 4,800 dwelling units (7-6 per 
cent) from conversions, as compared with 
42,600 dwelling units (87:7 per cent) by new 
construction, and 6,000 dwelling units (12-3 
per cent) by conversions, in 1945. Thus, for 
new housing construction alone, the number 
of dwelling units completed in 1946 increased 
by 386 per cent as compared with the 
preceding year. 

Single dwelling houses constructed in 1946 
exceeded the number built in 1945, and 
increased to 91:6 per cent of the total for 
1946 as compared with 90-3 per cent of the 
1945 total. Commercial buildings, such as 
stores or other business premises which con- 
tain apartments or flats, rank second in 
number for 1946 completions, accounting for 
three per cent of the total, as against 1-9 
per cent of the total for 1945, when this type 
of building ranked fourth. Duplex buildings, 
on the other hand, ranked fourth in 1946 and 
accounted for 1:6 per cent of the total, as 
compared with 2:6 per cent of the 1945 total, 
when they ranked second. 

Number of buildings containing dwelling 
units completed in 1946 totalled 52,300, as 
compared with 37,100 completed in 1945, an 
increase of 41 per cent. Whiule there were 
only 3,700 more buildings constructed in 
metropolitan areas in 1946 than in 1945, an 
increase of 30 per cent, other urban areas 


New housing 
completed in 


1946 
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show an increase of over 8,200 new buildings 
for 1946, or 68 per cent, as compared with 
the previous year. 

Using new residential construction only, 
that is, excluding dwelling units created by 
conversions, the average number of dwelling 
units per building for all new residential 
construction declined to 1-11 units per build- 
ing for 1946 from 1:15 for 1945. This: is 
accounted for by the larger proportion of 
single dwelling units built in 1946. 

While new dwelling unit completions in 
metropolitan areas increased by almost 13 per 
cent in 1946 as compared with 1945, these 
represent only 32-1 per cent of the total for 
1946 as against 36-8 per cent of the total 1945 
completions. In other urban areas, however, 
completions reflect a marked change in both 
respects, these having increased by over 47 
per cent, and represented 39-3 per cent of 
total completions in 1946 as compared with 
34°3 per cent of the 1945 total. 


The death occurred suddenly 


Death of on Wednesday, April 9, of 
Mr. Eric Mr. Eric Stangroom, 
Stangroom Special Assistant to the 


Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Mr. Strangroom, who was in his 44th year, 
had suffered intermittently from heart trouble 
but his death came unexpectedly since he 
had been on duty in his office that morning. 

Born in England, Mr. Strangroom came to 
Canada as a young man to enter the banking 
business. Before he transferred his attention 
to a study of social legislation in England 
and the continent he had become the youngest 
bank manager in Canada. 

In 1940 he offered his services to the 
Dominion Government and became one of 
the founding officers of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, his knowledge of the 
working technicalities of such type of legisla- 
tion gained in Europe, proving invaluable. 

- During the “tough” period of the war he 
was transferred from the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to assist the Deputy 
Minister, Dr. Arthur MacNamara. In this 
capacity he represented Canada in a number 
of international conferences abroad and in 
this country. 

An immediate drive by 
affliated unions for higher 
wages to offset “increasing 
prices and mounting profits” 
was urged by the executive council of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour in a statement 
of policy announced in Montreal on April 17. 

The executive council declared that the 
“only means whereby a balance of purchasing 
power can be restored to the Canadian people 


CCL announces 
wage policy 
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is for all unions in the Congress to pursue a 
policy of seeking substantial wage increases 
immediately.” 

The council considered that demands for 
decontrol of prices had arisen from a small 
percentage of the population and stated that 
such decontrol had made it difficult for the 
Canadian people to supply themselves with 
the necessities of life “consistent with health 
and decent standards of living”. Prices and 
profits were declared to be increasing “very 
heavily,’ while wages and the ability to buy 
were being “drastically reduced.” 

“It is the decision of the Congress that the 
only means whereby a balance in purchasing 
power can be restored to the Canadian people 
is for all unions in the Congress to pursue a 
policy of seeking substantial wage increases 
immediately. . . .. Steps must be taken to 
make this campaign effective and to enlist the 
aid of all branches of the trade union move- 
ment to rally to the policy of Congress.” 

As the first step in the CCL campaign for 
higher wages, the council disclosed that it had 
decided to reconstitute its wage co-ordinating 
committee, representative of all Congress 
unions, “with a view to developing the most 
effective method and degree of co-operation 
that the wage campaign will require.” 


According to a recent official 


Corps of statement issued by the De- 
Commissionaires partment of Veterans Af- 
assists older fairs, the rehabilitation of 
veterans older war veterans still con- 


stitutes a serious problem. 
It is pointed out that one agency that has 
made a considerable contribution to its solution 
is the Canadian Corps of Commissionaires. It 
is a non-profit organization established in 1925, 
and is modelled after the British Corps of 
Commissionaires which came into existence 
shorily after the Crimean War. 

The establishment of the Canadian Corps 
was designed to relieve the labour situation 
for the older veterans following the first World 
War. It has flourishing units in both urban 
and rural areas across the Dominion. These 
are controlled by voluntary boards of citizens, 
many of whom are themselves war veterans. 
Their chief function is to provide employment 
for older veterans who, because of lack of 
particular trade skills, have found it difficult 
to become re-established in civil life. The 
several branches of the Corps are in effect 
employers. They contact other employers for 
work to be done by its members, who are 
known as Commissionaires. The latter are 
placed in jobs by, and are responsible to the 
Corps, which in’ turn is responsible: to the 
employer for whom the work is being per- 
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formed. The latter pays the Corps and the 
Corps pays the Commissionaires, retaining 
only a small percentage of his earnings to 
defray the cost of administration. 

Any sailor, soldier or airman, honourably 
discharged from the Armed Forces and of 
exemplary character and still in reasonably 
good health, may apply for membership in 
the Corps. However, the examining board 
exercises great care in the selection of mem- 
bers. Every applicant is required to produce 
his discharge certificate and responsible refer- 
ences covering the period following discharge. 
No man is taken on strength without an 
investigation of his character, so as to make 
sure that cnly responsible men with a high 
sense of loyalty and duty will wear the 
uniform of a Commissionaire. 

By arrangement with the Corps, the National 
Employment Service carries out much of the 
recruiting for personnel. This is done by 
officials of the local employment offices who 
refer apparently suitable men to the appro- 
priate Corps officials. In addition to this, the 
Employment Service is able to arrange for 
the placement of Commissionaires with em- 
ployers who are not previously aware of the 
services offered by the Corps. 

At the present time the Corps provides more 
or less steady employment for some 5,000 older 
veterans, but it is expected that this number 
may be doubled. 


In reporting for the Com- 


Apprentice mittee on Apprenticeship 
requirements at the Annual General 
of construction Meeting of the Canadian 
industry Construction Association in 


January, 1947, Mr. J. M. 

Pigott stated: “It is very important that the 
Apprenticeship Departments in all provinces 
be impressed with the fact, over and over 
again, that their real job eventually is with 
the civilian apprentices.” He declared that 
most of the Departments were confining the 
efforts of their personnel to a great extent to 
the training and placing of returned men. As 
this task decreases, however, “as it will in 1947, 
the work of recruiting civilian apprentices 
should be pressed with all possible energy.” 
Mr. Pigott referred to the estimated num- 
ber of apprentices presented at the Conference 
of the National Joint Conference Board in 
February, 1946. According to that estimate, 
he said, “there should be in training 22,688 
apprentices in the various (building) trades.” 
It was the opinion of the Committee that 
“5,000 (apprentices) a year would be about 
the limit that could be absorbed by the in- 
dustry as a whole, which meant that it would 
take nearly four years to finally have the 
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22,000 in training, at which time they would 
begin to graduate at the same rate as they come 
in. . . . These figures” he pointed out, “in- 
dicate clearly, in the considered opinion of 
employers and labour unions in February, 
1946, the number of apprentices needed and 
these were, of course, to be civilian appren- 
tices.” 

In the opinion of the Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee, it was “safe to assume that with the 
easing up of the material situation and the 
opening up of the construction season of 
1947, there will be ample room for all re- 
turned soldier trainees and all the civilian 
apprentices which will be in training at that 
time.’ There was, therefore, “no cause for 
alarm because of the numbers and it would 
appear that the figure of 5,000 a year is a very 
good and dependable estimate for the ability 
of the industry to absorb.” 


Reporting to the twenty- 
ninth annual general meet- 
ing of the Canadian Con- 
struction Association at 
Niagara Falls, in January, 
1947, Mr. H. P. Frid, Chair- 
man of the Committee on 
Labour Relations stated that in regard to 
labour relations in the construction industry, 
“the year 1946 was a memorable one.” The 
third National Joint Conference of the Con- 
struction Industry was held in February, 1946. 
“There, and throughout the year the value 
of the conference method in dealing with 
management-labour problems was again proven 
satisfactory and useful,’ Mr. Frid asserted. 

Continuing, Mr. Frid said: “Construction 
workers made no unreasonable demands in 
1946. They agreed to the postponement of the 
40-hour week until the heavy back-log of con- 
struction eased up. They took the long-range 
view about apprenticeship training. They 
agreed production was Canada’s greatest need 
in this early post-war period.” 

While he paid similar tribute to construc- 
tion management, he was inclined to be critical 
of those among their number who, he felt, were 
unwilling to assume their share of respon- 
sibility in connection with the training of 
apprentices and were too prone to employ 
what he termed “bootleg labour.” 


Labour- 


relations in 
construction 
industry 


It was stated by the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention 
Associations late in April 
that during recent months 
“serjous injuries to younger 
workers have increased.” For some time, it is 
asserted, “workers under the age of 25 have 
had a high accident frequency rate, but, in 
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the main, the injuries were not serious.” More 
recently, however, young workers are involved 
in serious and; lasting injuries. Plant execu- 
tives responsible for the placing of workers 
have been urged to take necessary action to 
check, and as far as possible eliminate, this 
unfortunate wastage of manpower. 


Early in April the publica- 
tion was announced by the 
Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the 1947 edition 
of the Official Handbook Canada. 


For 17 years the Canada series of Hand- 
books has been issued annually “to supple- 
ment the field of the Canada Year Book.” It 
is designed mainly for Canadian citizens and 
presents a brief and attractive record of 
current economic conditions -at a moderate 
price. At the outset, the intention of the 
officials of the Bureau was to limit the size 
to approximately 200 pages. In recent years, 
however, there has been “a wide expansion 
in every direction of the national economy” 
and the 1947 edition has been enlarged to 
262 pages. 


“Canada 1947” 


issued in April 


Canada 1947 covers the present situation in 
the Dominion from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
the weight emphasis being placed on those 
aspects that are currently of most importance. 
The text is liberally illustrated with half-tones 
and several colour plates. Chapters are in- 
cluded on primary and secondary production 
in Canada for 1943 and 1944; vital statistics; 
agriculture; forest resources; fisheries produc- 
tion; mines and minerals; water powers; 
manufactures; transportation and communica- 
tion; external trade; internal trade; employ- 
ment and unemployment; welfare services— 
veterans affairs; construction; public finance; 
banking and insurance; and education, science 
and culture. There are, in addition, special 
articles on “The Pulp and Paper Industry in 
Canada” and “Canada’s Place in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 


The book is especially valuable for use in 
schools and by business men. It can be 
obtained from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, 
at a price of 25 cents a copy (postal note or 
coin). 

Union-management co-op- 
Union-manaége- eration at the Toronto fac- 
ment co-operation tory of Lever Brothers, 
at Lever Brothers Limited, in Toronto (L.G., 

March, 1945, p. 272), is the 
subject of a treatise by Prof. W. R. Dymond 
of the University of Toronto in the February 
issue of the Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science. The treatise has been 
issued as a brochure of 42 pages by the 
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Institute of Industrial Relations of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Prof. Dymond explains that his chief reasons 
for making the study were: (1) the situation 
at Lever Brothers provides “an example of 
union-management co-operation in which in- 
creases in productive efficiency were brought 
about solely by savings in manpower require- 
ments;” (2) it is a case of “the fulfilment of 
a collective bargaining demand by co-opera- 
tion.” 

He points out that co-operation at Lever 
Brothers “arose as a result of a demand by 
the bargaining agency for increased wages and 
shorter hours, while their achievement was 
brought about by the joint action of union 
and management.” Consequently, the cir- 
cumstances, in his opinion, “provide an example 
of union-management relations which may 
have profound implications for the achieve- 
ment of industrial peace.” 

Prof. Dymond summarizes the situation by 
declaring that “union-management co-opera- 
tion at Lever Brothers must be judged a 
success from the point of view of the par- 
ticipants. Established on the basis of a 


mature and harmonious collective bargaining 


relationship, it achieved its objective of im- 
proved labour standards without additional 
cost to the company ... in a surprisingly 
short period of time.” He suggests that in 
assessing its applicability to other plants, it 
is necessary to remember that it was carried 
out under wartime conditions, when labour 
and productive equipment were in short 
supply, and that there was sufficient turnover 
to absorb displaced workers and to maintain 
stable volumes of production. 


The five-day week came into 
effect in the British coal 
mines on May 1, as the 
result of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement reached 
by the miners and the National Coal Board, 
the Government agency which operates the 
mines. Since an increase in the production 
of coal has been emphasized as a basic factor 
in Britain’s economic fecovery, the effect of 
the shorter work week on production will be 
watched with interest. 


The agreement contains a plan designed to 
secure that the reform does not lead to any 
diminution in output. The men will norm- 
ally receive six days’ pay for five shifts, but 
they will receive the pay for the sixth day 
only if they work five shifts during the week. 
This, it is hoped, will reduce absenteeism. 

The length of the shift for underground 
workers will be the same as at present—74 
hours plus one winding time. Surface workers 
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will have a 424-hour week in five shifts instead 
of the present week, which varies in different 
parts of the country, but is usually of about 
48 hours. 


If the men work their full five shifts, but 
not otherwise, day workers will receive a 
bonus of an additional normal day’s pay and 
piece-workers an addition of 16 per cent of 
their earnings. In the case of absence due to 
accidents or trade union work, the bonus will 
be proportionate to the number of days 
worked. Sickness is not to be accepted as a 
reason for absence because experience has 
shown that doctors’ certificates are sometimes 
obtained too easily. Statutory holidays with 
pay are now agreed to without conditions, and 
again the bonus in the weeks in which they 
occur will be proportionate to the number 
of days worked. 


Overtime rates will be improved, and will 
now be 1% normal rates during normal shifts 
and double from Saturday afternoon to Sun- 
day night. 

The miners, on their side, accept the obliga- 
tion upon all members of the National Union 
of Mineworkers to complete a full normal 
shift. They have given the Board a pledge 
that they will not countenance any restriction 
of effort by workmen to perform work assessed 
by agreement. They have agreed to co- 
operate fully with the board in the upgrading 
and transference of workers to make maximum 
use of labour available. They have also 
promised to support recruitment to the in- 
dustry, including the introduction of displaced 
persons as well as Poles, and have appointed 
their vice-president to act as liaison officer 
with the board and Government for the 
purpose of recruitment. 


The number of workers in the industry, still 
considerably below the pre-war level, has 
recently been increasing. Mr. Will Lawther, 
president of the union, stated recently that 
in consequence of improvements in the in- 
dustry ex-miners and others still in the Forces 
were showing a desire to come into it. “This 
agreement places the British miner in the best 
position of any in the world,” he added. 

Mr. Lawther said that the cost of the five- 
day week settlement was estimated at 
£24,000,000 a year, while a concession to make 
the cost of baths a responsibility of the in- 
dustry would mean another £1,000,000, and 
an increase in the welfare levy from 1d. to 
2d. a ton another £800,000. The loss of pro- 
duction on Saturday mornings will be about 
18,000,000 tons a year, but the miners’ leaders 
believe that they are in practice substituting 
an organized five-day week for an unorganized 
five-day week and that there will be no actual 
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loss. Absenteeism in 1946 ranged between 14 
and 19 per cent. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, President of the Board 
of Trade, stated recently that Britain lost 
nearly $00,000 tons of coal as a result of the 
severe winter. However, in the first 17 weeks 
of the year total coal output was 63,846,000 
tons against 60,686,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

Jt was intended to increase the allocation of 
coal to industry during the summer. 


Post-war conditions of 
employment in British 
merchant ships have been 
settled by a far-reaching 
series of agreements nego- 
tiated by the National 
Maritime Board (an organ- 
ization comprising 72 representatives. of 
employers and 72 of employees in the 
merchant shipping industry). Effective April 
1, 1947, the agreements institute a peacetime 
system of continuous employment, introduce 
new wage scales, and overhaul the present 
hours and leave arrangements. 

Standard rates of pay have been substan- 
tially increased, but seafarers’ war risk money 
has been abolished, with the proviso that no 
one who has served in the merchant navy at 
any time during the past 8 years and who 
continues in or returns to the service before 
October 1, 1947, will suffer any reduction in 
pay as a result of the ending of war risk 
money. 

A special feature is the institution of 
“efficient service pay” for ratings, consisting 
of an extra £1 per month after each of the 
first, second, third and fourth year’s satis- 
factory service and conduct in an adult grade 
(making £4 in all). The purpose is to give 
adult ratings something to look forward to 
in addition to promotion to petty officer rank. 

A prolonged service abroad allowance has 
been agreed for shipmasters, officers and 
ratings of 5 per cent additional pay after 12 
months up to two years, and 10 per cent 
thereafter. The allowance applies for the first 
time to ratings. 

As a replacement for the Merchant Navy 
Reserve Pool, which was a wartime arrange- 
ment financed by the Government except for 
administration, a peacetime scheme has been 
prepared and agreed by the industry. The 
Established Service Scheme is the most far- 
reaching industrial agreement ever made by 
the shipping industry. Its object is to enable 
as many seafarers as possible, after a 
qualifying period of sea service, to look. to 
the merchant navy to offer them a stable and 
attractive career and greater regularity of 
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employment, and to give shipowners efficient 
and reliable personnel to man and maintain 
their ships at sea and in port. 


The essence of the Scheme is to provide 


a. two-year contract, renewable for further. 


periods of two years, for shipmasters, officers 
and ratings who are willing to undertake, on 
their side, to serve for two years either in 
the industry generally (“general service estab- 
lished employees”) or in a specific company 
(“company established employees”). 


When off articles and not working by a 
ship, an “established employee” under the 
Scheme will be required to hold himself 
available for appointment to a ship and will, 
unless he is under contract with a particular 
shipping company, be paid a benefit to be 
known as establishment benefit, which will 
normally be a supplement to unemployment 
insurance benefit. Provision is also made for 
payment during approved courses of training 
and for sickness benefit over and above the 
National Insurance rates. Those under com- 
pany contracts will receive not less favourable 
terms than those under the general Scheme. 

Leave with pay for established employees 
has been arranged on the basis of 21 days 
per annum for officers and 14 for ratings in 
foreign trade, and 18 and 12 days respectively 
in home trade. 


Rates of pay are based on the 7-day week 
at sea but it has been agreed that for every 
Sunday spent at sea (sailing and arrival days 
excepted) there shall be additional compensa- 
tion by way of one-half day’s extra leave (in 
the catering department 6 half-days for every 
5 Sundays spent at sea), which may be given 
at home or abroad and to suit the convenience 
of the ship. Where the extra leave cannot be 
given pay will be given in lieu. 

The 8-hour day has been put into effect 
for officers, provision being made for certain 
special duties for which overtime is not pay- 
able. In the home trade the 126-hour fort- 
night is reduced to 112. Ratings have already 
been on the 8-hour day at sea. Extra non- 
overtime hours on sailing and arrival days 
are now abolished. Overtime rates -are 
increased. 


The agreement will be administered by the 
Shipping Federation and the Employers’ 
Association of the Port of Liverpool, and 
there is established a central committee rep- 
resenting the seafarers’ organizations and the 
above “administration” in equal numbers. 

The Administration may impose penalties 
which may be a “caution”, “suspension” (as 
a precaution or as penalty), or a “termina- 
tion of contract” if an established employee 
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fails to carry out his obligations under his 
contract; or for inefficiency, misconduct, or 
conduct prejudicial to discipline whilst 
employed by a shipowner or whilst attending 
an instructional course even if such conduct 
has already been punished in accordance with 
the law. 

On April 1 the statutory 
school-leaving age in Great 
Britain was raised from 14 
to 15 years. This would 
§ have occurred in 1939 under 
the Education Act, 1936, but the change was 
postponed on account of the war. Meantime, 
the Education Act, 1944, has been enacted, 
and the exemptions allowed by the earlier 
Act to children over 14 who found “beneficial” 
employment are not permitted by the 1944 
statute. The latter provides, too, for com- 
pulsory part-time education up to 18, but this 
provision cannot be put into operation until 
the county colleges planned for part-time 
schooling are available. 

In spite of the current shortage of man- 
power and the loss to employment of a large 
number of young people, the Government 
considered of greater importance the extra 
year of education which these young people 
would receive, believing “that the long-range 
prosperity of a democracy depends on the 
education and training of its people”. 


It is estimated that the raising of the age 
will entail an increase by September, 1948, of 
some 390,000 more school children than in 
1946. But because of the fall in the birthrate 
in the 30’s, the schools will have fewer 
children than before the war. Moreover, on 
September 1 next, when the first of the extra 
children begin to attend school, there will be 
only about 130,000 of them; the rest will start 
school on September 1, 1948. 

The Ministry of Education budget provides 
for large grants to Local Education Authori- 
ties, more money for free milk and meals at 
school, higher expenditure on the school build- 
ing program and the training of teachers, and 
bigger grants for students going from school 
to university. Under the Teachers’ Emergency 
Training Scheme, designed for men and 
women who have at least one year of 
national service, over 10,000 students are now 
attending intensive teacher training courses. 
In addition there are 14,600 in the regular 
colleges training primary teachers. After 
leaving the Emergency Training Colleges the 
students spend two years on the job before 
they are fully qualified as teachers. It has 
been announced that the Ministry of Educa- 
tion will spend at least £24,000,000 on its 
building program this year. 
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The eleventh annual report 
on the functions of the 
United States National 
Labour Relations Board for 
the fiscal year ending June 
1946, stated that during 
the 12 month period under review a total of 
12,260 new cases were filed. This total, which 
constituted an increase of 26 per cent over 
the previous fiscal year’s aggregate, was the 
highest recorded in the Board’s history. 

It was significant, the report found, that 
nearly half of the total number occurred dur- 
ing the last four months of the fiscal period. 
This acceleration was described as a trend 
which will probably prevail for some time in 
the future as it 1s expected that the develop- 
ments in production, employment and price 
levels will continue, and will be reflected in 
augmented activity for the Board. 

Of the total number of cases filed, 8,445, or 
69 per cent involved representation and 3,815, 
or 31 per cent charges of unfair labour 
practices. 

The number of representational cases re- 
ceived was held unprecedented and exceeded 
the total of such cases during the first four 
years of the Board’s existence. Representa- 
tion contests involving 2 or more unions con- 
tinued to wane, with 80 per cent of all elec- 
tions involving only a choice for or against 
a single union. Emphasis was placed on the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of dis- 
putes over representation were settled by 
orderly procedures under the Board’s auspices 
rather than by “that recourse to economic 
pressure which characterized the years before 
the Act was passed.” 

“The number of unfair labour practice cases 
filed during the last year, 3,815, was greater 
than the total number filed in any year since 
1942. The character of unfair labour prac- 
tices charged against employers did not vary 
substantially from preceding years. The most 
frequent allegation of unfair labour practice 
involved discharging or otherwise discriminat- 
ing against employees because of their union 
activities. Next in frequency was the allega- 
tion of employer refusal or failure to bargain 
in good faith. The former type of charge 
figured in approximately 64 per cent of the 
cases, the latter in 32 per cent.” 

Of the 10,892 cases closed during the year, 
2,911 involved charges of unfair labour prac- 
tices and 7,981 involved questions concerning 
representation. The great majority of the 
10,892 cases processed to conclusion were 
closed promptly in the informal stages of 
administration, without the necessity of hear- 
ings, reports, decisions, or subsequent litiga- 
tion. “Significantly, 91 per cent of the unfair 
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labour practice cases and 74 per cent of the 
representation cases did not require formal 
action; in both groups this marked an en- 
couraging increase over the preceding year.” 

“A total of 5,589 elections and cross checks 
were conducted by the Board during the year. 
Of these, only 1,163 elections, or 21 per cent, 
were conducted pursuant to Board order, all 
the others being based on agreement by the 
parties. Valid votes, constituting 83 per cent 
of the 846,431 eligible to participate in the 
designation of collective bargaining represen- 
tatives, were cast by 698,812 workers. Of this 
number, 76 per cent were cast affirmatively and 
resulted in the selection of union representa- 
tion in 80 per cent of all elections and cross 
checks conducted. 

“During the fiscal year 1946, affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labour won major- 
ity designation in 2,004 elections, with a total 
of 175,332 votes; affiliates of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations won 1,958 elections, 
with 263,641 votes; unaffiliated unions won 
484 elections, with 90,874 votes. No union 
won a majority in 1,143 elections, a total of 
168,965 votes being cast against any union 
representation.” 

Extremely few of the many strikes which 
occurred during the period involved issues 
within the jurisdiction of the Board (unfair 
labour practices and choice of bargaining 
representatives) the report claimed. It stated 
that strikes, considerable in number, were 
chiefly concerned with substantive conditions 
of employment, and with the subject of wages 
in particular. “The fact is that the only kind 
of strikes which the Board was created to dis- 
courage, those involving recognition and: the 
commission of unfair labour practices, have 
declined sharply, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, since 19387. Congress passed the Wagner 
Act to provide a peaceful alternative to the 
costly strikes which had been fought over the 
denial of basic rights to union recognition and 
collective bargaining. The statute has served 
the public by decreasing such strife. The 
fundamental rights which Congress said should 
be the subject of Federal protection are no 
longer being bought at the price of economic 
struggle.” 

The average weekly earn- 
USS. earnings ings of manufacturing work- 
regain wartime ers in the United States 
peak but have regained the wartime 
purchase less peak reached in January, 

1945, according to figures 
released in April by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labour. 

This level of $47.47 has been regained be- 
cause of post-war wage increases, and has 
been accompanied by a decline in the aver- 
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age work week of almost five hours. Aver- 
age hourly earnings, at $1.18, are about 
14 cents higher than in January, 1945. 

The Bureau’s price index shows, however, 
that the wage dollar now buys almost 21 per 
cent less than in January, 1945. According to 
the index, prices for living essentials, food, 
shelter and clothing have risen almost 21 per 
cent in the last 26 months. 


A meeting of a ten-man 
committee of the American 
Federation of Labour and 
the Congress of Industrial 
‘Organizations took place 
early in May with a view to attaining unity 
in the American labour movement. 

After two days the committee, among whose 
members were William Green and Philip 
Murray, presidents of the AFL and CIO 
respectively, announced that they agreed on 
the desirability of unity but not on the means 
of achieving it. It was stated that further 
meetings would be held before the fall con- 
ventions of the two organizations. 

The terms proposed by both sides were 
made public. The AFL proposed that all 
unions in the CIO should affiliate with the 
AFL on the same basis as the United Mine 
Workers had affiliated in 1946. 

The CIO unions would have full participa- 
tion rights in the AFL convention in October. 
The ten-man committee would continue to 
function for the “adjustment of details” and 
to make “recommendations on all matters of 
recurring importance.” 

One of the principal demands of the CIO 
was that the autonomy of existing inter- 
national unions be fully respected. It proposed 
further that the merged organization provide 
for the creation of labour political-action 
machinery, and that a joint emergency legis- 
lative committee be established immediately. 


AFL and CIO 
meet to discuss 
labour unity 


The United States Depart- 


Union ment of Labour reports that 
membership 14,800,000 workers, an all- 
in the United time peak, were covered by 
States collective bargaining agree- 


ments in 1946. This figure, 
representing a gain of about 1,000,000 since 
the end of the war and of about 4,500,000 
since the beginning of the national emerg- 
ency in 1941, indicates a steady expansion 
of union membership, contrary to some predic- 
tions that is would drop when war work 
ceased. The report shows that in manufac- 
turing industry nearly 70 per cent of the 
wage earners are unionized and in non- 
manufacturing industry, about 35 per cent. 
In 1946 a total of 7,400,000 workers were 
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covered by closed and union shop contracts, 
an additional 3,600,000 were under mainten- 
ance-of-membership clauses, and 41 per cent 
of all unionized workers were covered by some 
form of union dues check-off. 


Wage agreements providing 
hourly increases of 15 cents 
have recently been estab- 
lished among major manu- 
facturers in the United 
States. In the main, the 
increases include a direct wage rise from 11 
to 125 cents an hour plus pay for holidays 
In contrast to 1946, when 
increases of 184 cents were granted by many 
firms after a series of strikes (L.G., 1946, pp. 
138, 266, 433), negotiations in 1947 were con- 
ducted without serious work stoppages in the 
major manufacturing industries. 

The first important wage agreement to 
incorporate an hourly increase of approxi- 
mately 15 cents was concluded by the United 
Rubber Workers (CIO) and the rubber 
industry’s four large companies. Affecting 
over 100,000 employees at the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber, B. F. Goodrich, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber, and United States Rubber com- 
panies, the wage settlement appended retro- 
active features to an 114 cents an hour direct 
wage increase which totalled around the 15 
cent hourly rate. 

Subsequently, the United Electrical Workers 
(CIO) negotiated a wage rise of 114 cents an 
hour plus 33 cents for paid holidays and other 
items for its members in the electrical pro- 
duction units of General Motors and the 
Westinghouse Corporation. 

Similar agreements were reached in the 
steel and automobile industries. The United 
States Steel Corporation and its subsidiaries 
reached agreement with the United Steel 
Workers (CIO) on an increase of 124 cents 
an hour plus 24 cents to cover “fringe” items. 
In accordance with tradition in the industry, 
this wage formula was emulated by other 
steel producers. The General Motors Cor- 
poration and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) reached an agreement providing a 
straight hourly increase of 114 cents with 
another 34 for holidays and other economic 
considerations. | 

The solution of the wage issue without 
resort to work stoppages such as characterized 
the previous year, has been hailed by spokes- 
men of government, labour and management 
alike, as highly beneficial to the function of 
the national economy. Newspaper reports 
indicate that this formula is rapidly being 
adopted by labour and management all across 
the country. 
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Apart from impending negotiation of a new 
contract in the soft coal industry, and a 
telephone strike which has disrupted telephone 
communication in all but two states, the year’s 
wage situation in United States industry 
appeared to have been determined. 


A guaranteed annual wage 
Garment company plan, incorporating a 
accepts annual limited liability formula 
wage plan for the company, has been 
limiting liability established at Gernes 
to employer Garment Company, Inc., in 

Kansas City. The wage 
assurance scheme, which covers 350 employees 
engaged in the manufacture of ladies 
garments, was worked out by the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union (AFL) 
and was adopted under the terms of a 
collective agreement for 1947-48. 


Employees are assured 52 weeks pay at the 
rate prevailing for 40 hours work during 1946. 
However, liability to the employer for idle 
time is limited to expenditure of 10 per cent 
of the 1946 payroll. This lmitation was 
decided upon to protect the company from 
“severe economic dislocations’. Such a wage 
policy was strongly advocated in the Govern- 
ment’s Latimer report on the annual wage 
(L.G., March, 1947, p. 281). 


The scheme requires that the employer set 
aside a fund equal to 10 per cent of the 
preceding year’s payroll, and that it be held 
in escrow, apart from other corporate finances. 
When a layoff occurs the employees receive, 
from ‘the fund, an amount sufficient to give 
them 40-hour wages each week. Should the 
“suaranteed-wage” payments exhaust the 
escrow-fund before the year’s end, no further 
liability is to accrue to the employer. A 
surplus, on the other hand, reverts to the 
company. The fund is to be re-established 
each year. 

Overtime is continued at time and one-half 
but if less than 40 hours are worked within 
a particular week, the overtime is counted 
against the deficiency for the week. However, 
the application of overtime occurring during 
busy seasons of the year is not carried forward 
and applied against slack periods, as in other 
wage plans in seasonal industries. Altnough 
actual overtime is made applicable on a week- 
to-week basis, the employer retains the 
prerogative of scheduling production so as to 
curtail overtime and spread the work over 
lean weeks. 

Union spokesmen have announced that 
similar guarantees will be sought in St. Louis, 
Dallas, Minneapolis and other mid-western 
garment centres, where production, centering 
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on moderately priced clothing, is not subject 
to the strong seasonal fluctuations of the 
higher priced, high-style lines found in other 
localities. 

The rate of separation of 
women from the labour 
force during the post-war 
period has remained below 
expectations in the United 
States. Figures compiled 
by the U.S. Bureau of Labour Statistics show 
that women have retained 1 million of the 24 
million production jobs they acquired during 
the war period. Almost half of this increase 
occurred in durable goods industries, tradi- 
tionally staffed by men. Employment of 
women in these durable goods industries is 
reported as being over 800,000—almost 24 
times as many as in 1939. 

The non-durable goods industries, which 
employed three-fourths of all women produc- 
tion workers before the war, has similarly 
extended the field for female employment as 
a result of the war. One out of every five 
production workers in chemical manufactur- 
ing, for example, is a woman. 


At the war’s end 3,882,000 women were 
employed in manufacturing industries. One 
month later, their employment had dropped 
to 3,207,000, a loss of 675,000 production jobs. 
In addition to large scale lay-offs, considerable 
numbers of women voluntarily quit their jobs 
as men were demobilized. The low point in 
the employment of women came in February, 
1946, when only 2,934,000 women production 
workers were on factory payrolls. After that 
reconversion low, employment of women 
gained, and.by November, 1946, 3,265,000 
women held production jobs in manufacturing 
industries. However, the November, 1946, 
employment level of women represents a 
decline from the war’s end of 617,000 produc- 
tion jobs. 


Post-war 
turnover of 
women in U.S. 
manufacturing 


A study of white collar 
workers’ unions in_ the 
unionization United States, conducted 
of white collar by Robert K. Burns of 
workers in U.S.A. the Industrial Relations 

Centre at the University 
of Chicago, estimates that the membership in 
such unions increased from 300,000 in 1934 
to 1,400,000 in 1944 and that at present about 
20 per cent of all union members are in white 
collar unions. A major proportion of white 
collar workers in transportation, communica- 
tions and public utilities are now organized, 
but only 13 per cent of such employees in 
manufacturing, retail and wholesale trade, and 
business service establishments are union 
members. 


Study of 
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Under a new Indiana law, 
approved March 14, dis- 
putes in public utilities are 
subject to compulsory ar- 
bitration. The law provides 
that where a strike is 
threatened, the governor 
shall appoint conciliators who will be given 
thirty days within which to effect a settle- 
ment. If the conciliators are unsuccessful, the 
governor then must appoint an arbitration 
board which will effect a binding settlement. 
In making awards involving new contract 
terms, the board will be limited by prevailing 
practices and wage rates in the area served 
by the utility. Fines and imprisonment are 
provided for violations. 

A New Jersey law providing for state seizure 
of public utilities faced with a strike has 
been amended to provide for a sixty-day 
cooling-off period during which direct bar- 
gaining and mediation are to be earried on, 
followed by compulsory arbitration. Penal- 
ties for striking or for refusing to submit to 
arbitration are $10,000 for each day of non- 
compliance by unions or managements, and 
$250 to $500 and imprisonment for individual 
strikers for each day the strike lasts. 


Compulsory 
arbitration in 
public utilities 
in Indiana and 
New Jersey 


Requests for arbitrators 
received by the United 
States Department of La- 
bour during 1946 indicates 
increased peacetime use of 
voluntary arbitration in 
settling labour disputes, an article in the 
March issue of the Department’s Labour In- 
formation Bulletin reports. 

The number of joint requests for arbitrators 
during the year was 893, double that received 
during 1941, the last full year of peace. It was 
noted that this total was somewhat below 
the level of arbitration activity during the 
war when labour operated under a no-strike 
pledge. 

In 808 cases arbitrators were assigned by 
the Department’s Conciliation Service to deal 
with grievance disputes arising from  inter- 
pretation or application of collective agree- 
ments. Basic terms of new agreements were 
the reason for requests for arbitration in 85 
cases. 

Analysis of grievances submitted to arbitra- 
tors appointed by the Conciliation Service 
showed that discharge or suspension of em- 
ployees, job classifications, and individual wage 
inequities accounted for 461 disputes in which 
employers and unions joined in requesting the 
Conciliation Service to name arbitrators. Other 
grievances frequently arbitrated last year in- 
volved seniority, piece rates, vacations, holi- 


Increase of 
voluntary 
arbitration 

in United States 
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days or overtime pay, working schedules, and 
union security. 

Most calls for arbitrators to adjust terms 
of new agreements came from the utilities 
industries—heat, light, power, water, and sani- 
tary services. Nine arbitrators were furnished 
to utilities in 1946 in disputes on terms of 
new agreements. 

Voluntary arbitration was used by big and 
little concerns alike. In all, 381 disputes result- 
ing in requests for the appointment of ar- 
bitrators involved plants employing 500 or 
more employees; 406 were from smaller plants, 
while the size of the plant was not reported 
in 105 such disputes. 

CIO unions were party to 460 requests for 
the appointment of arbitrators; AFL unions 
were party to 299 requests; independent unions, 
130. In four requests, union affiliation was not 


reported. 
The article noted that employers and unions 
with long-established relationships usually 


select their own arbitrator. The Conciliation 
Service is called usually when the parties 
are unable to agree on an umpire. 


Beginning July 1, 1947, US. 
railroad workers will receive 
the protection of a govern- 
ment insurance program- 
providing against loss of 
wages due to temporary sickness or injury. 
The program, established by amendment of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
was approved by President Truman on July 
31, 1946. Sickness benefits will cover all 
temporary disabilities whether or not work- 
connected and will be similar in amount and 
duration and subject to the same eligibility 
requirements as unemployment benefits. 

Benefits are payable after a seven-day wait- 
ing period and at the time the program 
becomes effective will be available to em- 
ployees who earned at least $150 for rail- 
road work in 1946. Employees may receive 
sickness benefits up to twenty-six weeks in 
a benefit year. In the benefit year 1947-48 
an employee’s maximum sickness benefit will 
range from $227.50 to $650, and his daily 
benefit rate will range from $1.75 to $5, de- 
pending on his total earnings in 1946. While 
both unemployment and sickness benefit may 
be paid to a worker in the same year, the 
two types of benefit may not be paid for the 
same day or days. The program is financed 
wholly by the employers, who contribute 3 
per cent of the first $300 a month paid each 
employee. 

It is estimated that in the benefit year 
beginning July 1, 1947, 300,000 railroad work- 
ers will receive sickness compensation totalling 
about $36 million. - 


Sickness benefits 
provided railroad 
workers in U.S.A. 


Brief History of Dominion and Provincial Conciliation 
and Collective Bargaining Legislation 


ERTAIN labour laws have been enacted 

by the Parliament of Canada, others 

by the provincial legislatures. The proper 

legislative authority in each case is deter- 

mined by the British North America Act 

which distributes legislative powers between 
the Dominion and the provinces. 

Section 92 of the British North America 
Act confers on the provinces exclusive legis- 
lative power in relation to, inter alia, 
Property and Civil Rights in the Province, 
Municipal Institutions, and Local Works and 
Undertakings with the exception of transport 
and communication agencies extending beyond 
the bounds of any province and such works 
within the province as may be declared by 
the Parliament of Canada to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or of two or 
more provinces. 

To the Federal Parliament, power was 
given to enact laws concerning, inter alia, 
Trade and Commerce, Navigation and 
Shipping, the Criminal Law, and Local Works 
and Undertakings expressly excepted from 
those assigned to the provinces. In 1940, 
Unemployment Insurance was added to the 
Dominion powers. 

In addition, Parliament was empowered to 
make “laws for the Peace, Order and good 
Government of Canada in relation to all 
Matters not coming within the Classes of 
Subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to 
the Legislatures of the Provinces”. It is 
under the authority of this clause that Parlia- 
ment enacted the War Measures Act, 1914, 
giving to the Dominion Government power 
to take any steps considered necessary for 
the security, order and welfare of Canada in 
wartime. 


Early Provincial Industrial Conciliation 
Legislation 


The provinces were first in this field, but, 
except for a Nova Scotia compulsory arbitra- 
tion law of 1888, and another of 1890, both 
repealed, the early Acts had few compulsory 
features. They provided for conciliation and, 
if the parties agreed, for arbitration. The 
early statutes in British Columbia, Ontario, 
and a Nova Scotia Act of 1903 have been 
repealed. The Quebec Trade Disputes Act 
of 1901, a somewhat similar measure but 
amended from time to time to make it more 
workable, is the only one to survive and its 
machinery has been utilized frequently. 


Dominion Conciliation and Labour Act 


The Dominion entered the field in 1900. A 
Royal Commission on Labour and Capital 
in 1889 had recommended the establishment 
of a Bureau of Labour to collect and publish 
labour information. Statutory provision for 
such a bureau was made in 1893 but none 
was created. In 1899 a Dominion inquiry 
into conditions in the metal mines of British 
Columbia had resulted in a recommendation 
that the Government should provide media- 
tion services in labour disputes and set up 
a Department of Labour. About the same 
time an inquiry was made by the present 
Prime Minister into the execution of 
Dominion contracts for clothing for postal 
workers. The deplorable conditions revealed 
led to the adoption by Parliament, in 1900, 
of a “Fair Wages Resolution” to ensure the 
payment of fair wages to workers carrying 
out government contracts. The flood of 
immigrants and increasing industrialization 
brought labour problems to the fore and 
attracted public attention. So, the Concilia- 
tion Act, 1900, was passed and a department 
of labour established to administer the statute 
and the new fair wages policy. 

The Conciliation Act, like its Imperial 
model of 1896, was merely a _ permissive 
measure. The Minister of Labour was author- 
ized to collect and publish labour information 
and to appoint conciliation officers or a 
conciliation board whose services could be 
placed at the disposal of either or both 
parties to a dispute. 

A strike of railway trackmen in 1901 led 
to a further enactment, the Railway Labour 
Disputes Act, 1903. Drafted as a compulsory 
investigation measure forbidding a strike or 
lockout until after inquiry, the Bill was 
revised at the insistence of labour merely to 
enable the Minister, at the request of a 
municipality or on his own initiative, as well 
as at the request of either party, to appoint 
a tripartisan committee of conciliation and 
investigation in connection with a dispute 
involving railway workers. Having learned a 
lesson from the early provincial laws, Parlia- 
ment provided against one party preventing 
the holding of an inquiry by authorizing the 
Minister to appoint, without nomination, a 
member of the committee to represent the 
party refusing to nominate a representative. 
If the committee were unable to agree on a 
settlement, the dispute was to be referred to 
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an “arbitration” board which had power to 
summon witnesses and call for the production 
of documents. The report of a board was not 
binding but the publicity given to it was 
considered likely to effect a settlement in such 
a public utility as rail transport. 

The Railway Labour Disputes Act applied 
to the Crown and its provisions were utilized 
in two disputes involving the Intercolonial 
Railway and in 1921 in one on the Canadian 
National. A 1904 dispute was between the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company and _ its 
telegraphers. 

The Conciliation Act and ‘the Railway 
Labour Disputes Act were consolidated as the 
Conciliation and Labour Act, 1906. 


Dominion Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907 


Then came a strike of coal miners in 
Alberta causing a serious shortage of fuel in 
the Prairie Provinces. Parliament took 
prompt action. The principles of compulsory 
investigation by a government-appointed board 
‘and reliance on public opinion as a final court 
of appeal were incorporated in a statute of 
1907, but to them was added a more coercive 
element in the prohibition of a stoppage of 
work pending investigation. The main pro- 
visions of the Act had to do only with mines, 
transport and communication agencies, and 
with gas, electric, water and power works 
where ten or more persons were employed. 
Its machinery could be applied, however, to 
any dispute in industries other than those 
mentioned if both parties to the dispute 
consented, 

On the application of either party, a board 
of conciliation and investigation was to be 
appointed within 15 days from the receipt 
of the application. By amendments of 1918 
and 1920, a board could be established at 
the request of a municipality or on the 
Minister’s initiative. A board was to have 
one representative each of employers and 
workers and an independent chairman. If the 
parties agreed to be bound by the recom- 
mendation of a board, it could be made a 
rule of court and enforceable. Employers and 
employed were required to give 380 days’ 
notice of an intended change as to wages and 
hours and, if such notice caused a dispute, 
neither party could alter the wages-and-hours 
conditions until the dispute had been dealt 
with by a board. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
was not declared to apply to the Crown but 
it stipulated that a railway labour dispute 
might be referred for settlement under the 
provisions concerning such disputes in the 
Conciliation and Labour Act. 
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In connection with one class of workmen, 
there was some difficulty in the administra- 
tion of the Act. The question of jurisdiction 
as between the Dominion and the provinces 
arose in several disputes involving provincial 
or municipal employees. In 1911, the Mont- 
real Street Railway Company challenged the 
Dominion’s power to enact such a statute. A 
Quebee Superior Court upheld the validity of 
the Act on the ground that the subject- 
matter had a general or national importance > 
and was connected with the peace, order and 
good government of Canada. 


Nevertheless, the Deputy Minister of 
Labour stated in his report for 1918-19 that 
in thé early days of the life of this statute 
it was the practice to establish a board in a 
dispute involving municipal utilities “in the 
absence of a distinct protest by the muni- 
cipality on the ground of jurisdiction”. When 
the City of Edmonton in 1917 apphed for an 
order to restrain a board from inquiring into 
a dispute with its street-railway employees, 
the Dominion authorities did not oppose the 
injunction and no inquiry was made. There- 
after, until 1923, the department adopted the 
policy of applying the Act to provincial or 
municipal disputes only by joint consent of 
the parties. 

In 1923, a board was established in a case 
involving the Toronto Electric Commissioners, 
a municipal body. A restraining order applied 
for by the Commissioners was granted and 
the question of the validity of the Act was 
before the Courts. The Ontario Court of 
Appeal upheld the Act, considering that it 
provided machinery for inquiry into disputes 

which may, and in other cases will develop 

into disputes affecting not merely the imme- 
diate parties thereto, but the national 
welfare, peace, order and safety and the 
national trade and business ... the legislation 
is not law in relation to municipal institu- 
tions, local works, property and civil rights 


or matters purely local as these words are 
used in the British North America Act. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
reversed this decision in January, 1925. The 
Committee, agreeing with Mr. Justice Hodgins 
of the Ontario Court, declared that the Act 
was one primarily affecting property and civil 
rights, a subject reserved to the provincial 
legislatures except in the case of a national 
emergency. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
was, thereupon, amended to restrict it, in the 
first instance to disputes within its scope 
which are in connection with works within 
Dominion jurisdiction, and, second, to enable 
its application to disputes within its scope 
which are within the jurisdiction of any 
province on enactment by the provincial 
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legislature of a statute declaring the Act to 
apply. As regards works within Dominion 
jurisdiction, the Act was declared to apply, 
in particular, to works in connection with 
navigation and shipping, railways, canals, tele- 
graphs and other works extending beyond the 
bounds of any province, works carried on by 
aliens or by companies incorporated under 
Dominion authority, or undertakings declared 
by Parliament to be for the general advantage 
of Canada or of two or more provinces. 


Between 1925 and 1932, all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island enacted laws 
bringing the Dominion statute into force in 
their respective jurisdictions. From 1932 to 
1937 this situation remained unchanged. In 
the latter year, British Columbia repealed the 
enabling Act of that province. Alberta and 
Saskatchewan took the same action in 1944 
and 1945 respectively. 


Provincial Legislation, 1906-1936 


Meantime, several provinces had _ passed 
statutes of limited scope but, like the I.D.I. 
Act, with more coercive elements than the 
early legislation. - 

In Ontario, the Railway and Municipal 
Board Act, 1906, provided for mediation by 
the Board in a strike or threatened strike in 
connection with electric or steam railways 
within the province or, by an amendment of 
1913, in connection with public utilities. 
Failing settlement, the Board could make its 
findings public. Further, under the Ontario 
Railway Act, the Board could take over the 
operation of any railway within its authority 
if service was suspended. In 1940, these 
provisions of the Municipal Board Act were 
repealed. 

Investigation of a dispute before a stoppage 
of work was permitted was required by the 
Quebec Municipal Strike and Lockout Act, 
1921. This statute applied only to municipal 
police, firemen, and men employed in connec- 
tion with waterworks or garbage disposal if 
there were at least 25 in any one class. These 
and other municipal workers are now within 
the scope of the Public Services Employees’ 
Disputes Act, 1944. 


From 1919 to 1922, the Manitoba Industrial 
Conditions Act provided for inquiry and 
conciliation in disputes by a permanent 
council. In the latter year no funds for its 
operation were appropriated by the 
Legislature. 


Except these three statutes of limited scope, 
no provincial legislation in this field was 


enacted until after the Dominion Industrial : 


Disputes Investigation Act was declared 
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invalid. However, most of the industrial 
provinces carried on conciliation work. 


In Nova Scotia and Alberta, disputes in 
the coal mining industry had caused numerous 
boards to be established under the Dominion 
Act. There was no question that disputes 
involving mines were within the provincial 
legislative power. Measures providing 
machinery similar to that of the Dominion 
Act were accordingly enacted in these prov- 
inces in 1925 and 1926 respectively. The 
Nova Scotia Industrial Peace Act applied to 
mines and public utilities employing ten or 
and prohibited a strike or lockout 
pending inquiry. The Alberta Act applied to 
all disputes, but a stoppage of work was not 
forbidden. The latter was changed in 1928 
to cover only disputes which were not within 
the scope of the I.D.I. Act as made effective 
again in Alberta through a provincial statute 
of that year. 


From 1932 to 1937, the I.DI. Act, as 
amended in 1925, was in effect, by virtue of 
provincial enactments, in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island. Alberta retained her 
Labour Disputes Act but Nova Scotia in 1926 
repealed the statute of the previous year. 
Quebec and Ontario had laws applying to 
special classes of workers and Quebec had its 
Trade Disputes Act. 


Provincial Legislation, 1937 to 1946 


As a result of widespread organizing activity 
on the part of unions in the middle thirties, 
the much more highly developed labour 
departments in some provinces and the public 
demand for greater attention to labour 
problems as the depression of the early thirties 
brought deplorable conditions to light, the 
provinces took action in one field of labour 
legislation after another: minimum wages for 
men, maximum hours of work for men as well 
as women, higher standards here and there 
for school attendance and for the employ- 
ment of young persons, better factory inspec- 
tion, improved enforcement machinery and 
regulations to ensure the payment of wages. 

British Columbia and Manitoba in 1937 
enacted statutes providing machinery much 
the same as that of the I.D.I. Act. Both these 
statutes and the Alberta and New Brunswick 
laws of the next year differed from the I.D.1. 
Act in three important particulars. First, they 
provided for informal inquiry and mediation 
before a formal tripartite board could be set 
up to deal with a dispute. Second, they set 
time-limits on each stage of the proceedings 
under the Act. Third, they included provi- 
sions, above outlined, declaring the freedom 
of workers to organize, and, in Alberta and 
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British Columbia, requiring employers to 
negotiate with the representatives of their 
employees. 

British Columbia repealed the enabling 
I.DJI. Act, but the other three provinces 
restricted the new statute to industries not 
covered by the Dominion Act. In 1944, how- 
ever, Alberta repealed its I.DI. Act and also 
the Labour Disputes Act of 1926. 


In 1941 the Nova Scotia Conciliation 
Service Act gave statutory authority to the 
Minister to appoint conciliators to intervene 
in disputes. 

Quebec supplemented in 1944 its voluntary 
methods under the Trade Disputes Act by 
two statutes, the Labour Relations Act and 
the Public Service Employees’ Disputes Act. 
The latter, which replaced the 1921 statute 
relating to certain classes of municipal 
workers, imposes compulsory arbitration and 
prohibits a strike or lockout of employees of 
municipal or school corporations, charitable 
institutions, insane asylums, or of telephone 
and telegraph services, and those engaged in 
transport by rail (except Dominion railways), 
tram and vessel, or in the production, trans- 
mission or sale of gas, water or electricity. 
Arbitration may be in accordance with a 
collective agreement between the parties or 
under the Trade Disputes Act. The award is 
enforceable at law but is not binding for 
more than one year. 


The Quebec Labour Relations Act, like the 
other provincial statutes of this period, pro- 
vides machinery for determining questions of 
representation and others which arise before 
negotiations over the terms of an agreement 
are begun. The provisions of the Trade 
Disputes Act apply to disputes concerning the 
conditions to be set out in an agreement. 
As in the other four provinces, a strike or 
lockout is prohibited until the various stages 
of the prescribed procedure have been com- 
pleted, including a 14-day period after inves- 
tigation under the Trade Disputes Act.. 
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Karly in 1944, Saskatchewan, like Ontario, 
adopted a statute applying to all industries 
in the province the provisions of the Dominion 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, 1944. 
But at a later session in the year, Saskatch- 
ewan repealed the Labour Relations Act and 
enacted the Trade Union Act. The I.DJ. 
Act of Saskatchewan was also repealed. The 
Trade Union Act not only contains the pro- 
visions relating to trade unions and collective 
bargaining indicated above, but it empowers 
the Minister to appoint a board of conciliation 
to inquire into and report on any dispute 
between an employer and his employes. 
While an application for a vote to determine 
the bargaining rights of a trade union is 
before the Labour Relations Board or when 
a dispute is before a board of conciliation, a 
strike or lockout is illegal. The New Bruns- 
wick Labour Relations Act, 1945, passed in 
1945 was not proclaimed until May, 1947. It 
is almost identical with the Dominion War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 


Dominion Wartime Measures 


The Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
of February 17, 1944, suspended the operation 
of the I.DI. Act and so much of certain 
Orders in Council as were in conflict with the 
new Order. 

The Regulations applied to war industries 
in all provinces under the authority of the 
War Measures Act. By agreement, they were 
administered, with respect to war industries 
ordinarily within the provincial field, by the 
provincial authorities in all provinces except 
Alberta and Prince Edward Island. By 
provincial legislation the Regulations applied 
to other industries within provincial scope in 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Ontario. In so far as the 
Dominion Regulations applied to industries 
normally within the provincial jurisdiction, 
the ordinary statutory provisions of the prov- 
ince were in abeyance where they conflicted 
with the Dominion Regulations. 





Youth Centres of National Employment Service 


PASPESED efficiency in the placement of 

young persons in suitable employment is 
the main objective of the National Employ- 
ment Service in establishing Community 
Youth Placement Centres in the principal 
cities across Canada. 

These centres are a development of the 
placement councils already organized in many 
localities by the Youth Division of the 
National Employment Service. 


First Centre to be Established 


The first of the new Youth Placement 
Centres was set up in the Toronto employ- 
ment office during the spring and summer of 
1946 and others are in the process of organ- 
ization in Ottawa and Montreal. It consists 
of trained specialists who are in direct control 
of counselling, interviewing, contacting 
employers and the placement of young appli- 
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cants for employment. Local committees of 
citizens give their services in an advisory 
capacity. 


The objectives of the Toronto centre will, 
subject to local variations, set the pattern for 
other centres throughout Canada. They have 
been enumerated as follows:— 


(1) To give counsel to unemployed youth, 
and to others who are seeking employment 
for the first time, or who need advice about 
changing their jobs. 


(2) To place young persons in the right 
jobs. 

(3) To give service to employers in the 
community by endeavouring to understand 
their needs and to “screen” applicants care- 
fully before attempting to place them in 
employment. 


(4) To provide facts and figures in regard 
to employment conditions for interested groups 
such as schools, labour organizations, social 
agencies, etc. 


(5) To help to co-ordinate the work of the 
various youth groups who are interested in 
the field of vocational guidance. 


(6) To serve as an organized group to 
advise on work projects for youth should a 
situation ever arise when the number of 
unemployed in the community becomes 
abnormally large. 


A “youth” is defined as a person over the 
school-leaving age set by the province and 
under 21 years of age. However, older 
persons may be included if they are without 
work experience. It has been the experience 
in the Toronto centre that almost all of the 
applicants are school graduates or “drop-outs” 
from the schools, but others were young 
people who had had several jobs. The work 
of this branch of the employment service is 
not restricted to finding permanent jobs for 
those who require them, but careful attention 
is also given to those who are anxious to obtain 
only part-time and seasonal employment. The 
boy or girl who is partially handicapped is 
given special attention by a staff member of 
the Employment Service who has been trained 
in occupational therapy. 


To place young persons in the right jobs 
involves a complete follow-through for every 
applicant; helping him to get all available 
facts about specific jobs and duly appraise 
them in relation to his qualifications and then 
making necessary arrangements for interviews 
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with employers. If the applicant secures a 
job, he is required to report the fact to the 
Employment Office. On the other hand, if 
he fails to obtain one, he is expected to return 
to consider other openings. 


Finding the “right job” makes necessary a 
careful study of the applicant, his education, 
his hobbies and interests, his home and 
general environment, and, when considered 
advisable, the application of aptitude, mech- 
anical and intelligence tests and the making 
of “interest inventories”. In addition, it pre- 
supposes an accurate and reasonably complete 
understanding of job requirements on the 
part of the employment officials. 


Office Technique 


Employment office technique in the placing 
of youth in suitable employment demands 
the attention of specially qualified and trained 
officials. Whenever possible, an applicant is 
expected to make an appointment with the 
office by telephone. ‘This eliminates waiting, 
as the counsellor is prepared in advance and 
can reserve special time for the case. If this 
is not done, time is lost in preliminary pro- 
cedure, as -the counsellors work on a daily 
schedule. The three officers in the Toronto 
office who deal with “repeaters” are scheduled 
for 25-minute interviews. The nine officers 
dealing with new registrants have 40 minutes 
available for good service to each applicant. 
Each officer has one hour each day in which 
to contact employers and to deal with the 
cases of unplaced applicants. It is planned 
later to allot staff time for visits to schools 
and to industrial and commercial plants for 
such registration work as may be mutually 
agreed upon. 

The administrative and clerical staff of the 
Toronto centre consists of a supervisor, two 
stenographers, and nine clerks, each with 
specific duties. The Insurance section has 
three staff members—one officer and two 
clerks. Staff psychologists test any applicants 
for employment that are referred to them by 
the employment interviewers for aptitudes, 
intelligence, mechanical ability, etc. Written 
reports of these tests are made to the inter- 
viewers and provide supplementary informa- 
tion of value in making placements. Lastly, 
there is a liaison officer who is at the service 
of schools and social agencies, and in addi- 
tion serves at the present time as Assistant 
to the Supervisor. 


Encouragement of Immigration to Canada 


Statement of Government Policy by Prime Minister 


Ga BEN MENT policy with respect to 

immigration was the subject of a state- 
ment delivered in the House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister, Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, on May 1, 1947. 

The Prime Minister announced the inten- 
tion of the Government to encourage immi- 
gration and to “ensure the careful selection 
and permanent settlement of such numbers 
of immigrants as can advantageously be 
absorbed in our national economy.” 

Stating that the limiting factor on immi- 
gration at the present time was the shortage 
of transport and not Canadian legislation or 
regulations, the Prime Minister said that the 
prior opportunity to come to Canada would 
for the present be given to relatives of 
persons who were already in Canada and to 
displaced persons and refugees. 

In regard to the first category, the terms 
of admissibility had been broadened by an 
Order in Council of May 1, 1947 (P.C. 1734). 
“All married relatives who are admissible are 
now granted the right to bring their families 
with them,” the Prime Minister said. 

As regards refugees, the Government was 
leading immigration officers “to examine the 
situation among refugee groups, and to take 
steps locking towards the early admission of 
some thousands of their number. In develop- 
ing this group movement, the Immigration 
Branch and the Department of Labour will 
determine jointly the approximate number of 
persons who can readily be placed in employ- 
ment and absorbed into various industries and 
occupations.” 


Asserting the Government’s conviction that. 


“Canada needs population,” the Prime Min- 
ister warned, however, that it is “of the utmost 
importance to relate immigration to absorp- 
tive capacity. . For some time to come, no 
matter what special shipping arrangements 
we may be able to achieve, conditions of 
transport will limit the number of immigrants. 
When that limitation ceases to prevail, it 
will be necessary to consider further what 
measures will best achieve the adjustment of 
immigration to the numbers that can be 
absorbed into the economy of Canada.” 
Dealing with the question of immigration 
from the Orient, Mr. King stated that with 
the repeal of the Chinese Immigration Act, 
Chinese residents of Canada could become 
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naturalized and could bring their wives and 
unmarried children under 18 to join them. 
Legally resident East Indians had the same 
right. Large-scale immigration from the 
Orient was not contemplated however, and 
the immigration of the Japanese would not 
be permitted. 

The text of Mr. King’s statement ig as 
follows:— 


Statement of Prime Minister 


Mr. Speaker, before the House resumes the 
debate on the second reading of the bill to 
amend the Immigration Act, I should like to 
set forth, in broad outline, the Government’s 
policy with respect to immigration. 

The policy of the Government is to foster 
the growth of the population of Canada by 
the encouragement of immigration. The Gov- 
ernment will seek by legislation, regulation, 
and vigorous administration, to ensure the 
careful selection and permanent settlement of 
such numbers of immigrants as can advan- 
tageously be absorbed in our national 
economy. 

Like other major problems of to-day, the 
problem of immigration must be viewed in 
the light of the world situation as a whole. 
A wise and productive policy for Canada 
cannot be devised by studying only the situa- 
tion within our own country. For example, 
temporary but effective limits on any policy 
that is to be applied immediately are created 
by the problem of providing ocean transporta- 
tion and of establishing inspection facilities in 
certain countries to which access is difficult 
at present. Moreover, Canada’s policy has to 
be related to the social, political and economic 
circumstances resulting from the war. Among 
other considerations, it should take account of 
the urgent problem of the resettlement of 
persons who are displaced and homeless, as 
an aftermath of the world conflict. 

Under existing circumstances, therefore, 
Canada’s policy with respect to immigration 
falls, necessarily, into two parts: measures 
designed for immediate application, and a 
long-term program. 

Let me point out at once that with regard 
to immigration at the present time, there is 
confusion of two fundamental points: namely, 
the extent to which immigrants may legally 
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enter Canada, and the extent to which they 
can physically get to Canada. At present; the 
limiting factor is not our legislation or regu- 
lations, but the shortage of transport. 
Through Canada’s High Commissioner in 
London, the Government has kept in active 
touch with shipping authorities and _ trans- 
portation companies in the United Kingdom 
to see what may be possible in the way of 
special shipping services. As to what may 
prove feasible, I am unable to make a report 
at this time. Other countries interested in 
encouraging immigration face precisely the 
same conditions, and are experiencing the 
same difficulties. The problem of transporta- 
tion is a very real one. It cannot be over- 
come in a week or a month, or indeed within 
the next year. 

The shortage of shipping means that Canada 
cannot secure more immigrants simply by 
changing laws and regulations. ‘Since those 
persons we would be glad to welcome will 
not all be able to come, the shortage of 
shipping also means that we have to decide 
to which immigrants prior opportunity to 
come to Canada is to be given. 

Because of the limitations of transport, the 
Government decided that, as respects immi- 
gration from Europe, the emphasis for the 
present should be on the admission of the 
relatives of persons who are already in Canada, 
and on assisting in the resettlement of 
displaced persons and refugees. 

Up until the end of the war—under Order 
in Council P.C. 695 of March 21, 1931—four 
broad categories of persons were admissible 
to Canada. These were: 


1. British Subjects from the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Australia or the Union of South Africa, who 
possessed sufficient means to maintain them- 
selves until employment was secured. 


2. United States citizens, similarly possessed 
of means of maintenance. 


3. Wives, unmarried children under 18, or 
fiancees of men resident in Canada. 


4. Agriculturists with sufficient means to 
farm in Canada. 


During the 1930’s, due to the adverse eco- 
nomic conditions of the period, these pro- 
visions were necessarily interpreted in a 
restrictive manner. Because of improved 
economic conditions, it is now possible to 
interpret them broadly. It is the intention 
of the Government, under present circum- 
stances, to have the regulations so administered 
that British subjects from the United King- 
dom, Ireland, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Australia or the Union of South Africa, and 
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citizens of the United States, who desire to 
enter Canada will only be required to meet 
certain standards of health and character, 
and to show that they are not likely to become 
public charges. 

At the end of the war, it was felt that 
conditions in Europe made it desirable to 
widen the categories of relatives of Canadian 
residents who could be admitted to Canada. 
As a result these categories, some time ago, 
were extended substantially. Recently, the 
terms of admissibility were extended to in- 
clude still wider groups of relatives. All mar- 
ried relatives who are admissible are now 
granted the right to bring their families with 
them. I would ask leave of the house to table 
a copy of the Order in Council P.C. 1734 of 
May 1, 1947, which extends the terms of 
admissibility. 

The Government has also extended admis- 
sibility to persons who are suitable for em- 
ployment in the primary industries. As hon. 
members are aware, Canada’s primary in- 
dustries are experiencing an acute shortage of 
manpower. ~ 

The resettlement of refugees and displaced 
persons constitutes a special problem. In the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
and in the discussions in the United Nations 
leading to the establishment of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, Canada has 
taken an active part. In this connection, the 
Government has taken measures respecting 
the admission of refugees and displaced per- 
sons, and also of Polish ex-soldiers. These 
measures, though not of wide scope, are prac- 
tical steps within the present physical limita- 
tions imposed by transportation. 

Canada is not obliged, as a result of mem- 
bership in the United Nations or under the 
constitution of the International Refugee 
Organization, to accept any specific number 
of refugees or displaced persons. We have, 
nevertheless, a moral obligation to assist in 
meeting the problem, and this obligation we 
are prepared to recognize. 

The Government is sending immigration 
officers to examine the situation among the 
refugee groups, and to take steps looking 
towards the early admission of some thousands 
of their number. In developing this group 
movement, the Immigration Branch and the 
Department of Labour will determine jointly 
the approximate number of persons who can 
be rapidly placed in employment and absorbed 
into various industries and occupations. Selec- 
tion officers will then consider applicants for 
entry into Canada, examine them on a basis 


‘of suitability and physical fitness, and make 


arrangements for their orderly movement and 
placement. Persons so admitted will, of 
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course, be included in whatever quota Canada 
finally accepts as its share in meeting the 
general problem. In taking these steps the 
Government is seeking to ensure that the 
displaced persons admitted to Canada are of 
a type likely to make good citizens. 

Let me now speak of the Government’s long 
term program. It is based on the conviction 
that Canada needs population. The govern- 
ment is strongly of the view that our immigra- 
tion policy should be devised in a positive 
sense, with the definite objective, as I have 
already stated, of enlarging the population 
of the country. This it will seek to attain 
through the development and energetic appli- 
cation of productive immigration measures. 

The population of Canada at present is about 
12,000,000. By 1951, in the absence of immigra- 
tion, it is estimated that our population would 
be less than 13,000,000 and that by 1971, with- 
out immigration, the population would be 
approximately 14,600,000. Apart from all else, 
in a world of shrinking distances and inter- 
national insecurity, we cannot ignore the dan- 
ger that lies in a small population attempting 
to hold so great a heritage as ours. 


The fear has been expressed that immigra- 
tion would lead to a reduction in the standard 
of living. This need not be the case. If im- 
migration is properly planned, the result 
will be the reverse. A larger population will 
help to develop out resources. By providing 
a larger number of consumers, in other words 
a larger domestic market, it will reduce the 
present dependence of Canada on the export 
of primary products. The essential thing is 
that immigrants be selected with care, and 
that their numbers be adjusted to the absorp- 
tive capacity of the country. 

It is of the utmost importance to relate 
immigration to absorptive capacity. In the 
past, Canada has received many millions of 
immigrants, but at the same time many mil- 
lions of people have emigrated. Of the latter, 
a large proportion were young people born 
in Canada, and others who had benefited by 
education or training received in Canada. The 
objective of the Government is to secure 
what new population we can absorb, but not 
to exceed that number. The figure that repre- 
sents our absorptive capacity will clearly vary 
from year to year in response to economic 
conditions. At the present stage, when Canada 
is returning to a normal situation after war- 
time disruption, it is impossible, with any 
degree of accuracy, to make forecasts as to 
our future power of absorption. For some 
time to come, no matter what special shipping 
arrangements we may be able to achieve, con- 
ditions of transport will limit the number of 
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immigrants. When that limitation ceases to 
prevail, it will be necessary to consider further 
what measures will best achieve the adjust- 


ment of immigration to the numbers that can 


be absorbed into the economy of Canada. 

With regard to the selection of immigrants, 
much has been said about discrimination. I 
wish to make it quite clear that Canada is 
perfectly within her rights in selecting the 
persons whom we regard as desirable future 
citizens. It is not a “fundamental human 
right” of any alien to enter Canada. It is a 
privilege. It is a matter of domestic policy. 
Immigration is subject to the control of the 
Parliament of Canada. This does not mean, 
however, that we should not seek to remove 
from our legislation discrimination which 
appears to be objectionable. 

One of the features of our legislation to 
which strong objection has been taken on. the 
ground of discrimination is the Chinese Im- 
migration Act. This act seems to place persons 
from one particular country in an inferior 
category. The Government has already in- 
itiated action for the repeal of that statute. 
Chinese residents of Canada who are not 
already Canadian citizens may now be 
naturalized. Once naturalized, they are per- 
mitted to bring their wives and unmarried 
children under 18 to join them in this country. 

The East Indians legally resident in Canada 
are British subjects who have resided here 
for many years. They are therefore Canadian 
As such, their wives and unmarried 
children under 18 are admissible. With regard 
to the Japanese, I stated on August 4, 1944, 
at which time we were at war with Japan, 
that the Government felt that in the years 
after the war the immigration of Japanese 
should not be permitted. This is the present 
view and policy of the Government. It will 
be for future parliaments to consider what 
change, if any, should be made in this policy. 


There will, I am sure, be general agreement 
with the view that the people of Canada do 
not wish, as a result of mass immigration, to 
make a fundamental alteration in the character 
of our population. Large-scale immigration 
from the Orient would change the funda- 
mental composition of the Canadian popula- 
tion. Any considerable Oriental immigration 
would, moreover, be certain to give rise to 
social and economic problems of a character 
that might lead to serious difficulties in the 
field of international relations. The Govern- 
ment therefore, has no thought of making any 
change in immigration regulations which. 
would have consequences of the kind. 


I wish to state quite definitely that, apart 
from the repeal of the Chinese Immigration 
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Act and the revocation of Order in Council 
P.C. 1378 of June 17, 1931, regarding natural- 
ization, the Government has no intention of 
removing the existing regulations respecting 
Asiatic immigration unless and until alterna- 
tive measures of effective control have been 
worked out. Canada recognizes the right of 
all other countries to control the entry or 
non-entry of persons seeking to become 
permanent residents. We claim precisely the 
same right for our country. 

I wish to make it equally clear that the 
Canadian Government is prepared, at any 
time, to enter into negotiations with other 
countries for special agreements for the 
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control of admission of immigrants on a basis 
of complete equality and reciprocity. 

Through the years of depression and war, 
and consequently of greatly restricted immi- 
gration, the immigration branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources and its 
offices abroad were reduced to proportions 
wholly inadequate to cope with an active 
immigration policy. With the end of the war, 
and in the light of changed economic con- 
ditions, the Government has already taken 
steps to expand and strengthen this branch 
of the public service. To carry out the 
Government’s policy effectively, immigration 
services will be further developed to meet 
expanding requirements. 


ILO Study of Immigration Policy 


TE BE trend of immigration policy through- 
out the world is toward encouraging 
immigrants provided they are qualified to 
contribute to the economy of the admitting 
country, according to a comprehensive analysis 
of immigration regulations and policy issued 
by the International Labour Office recently. 

The analysis includes:— 

(1) An introduction outlining immigration 
restrictions and regulations in effect at the 
present time. 

(2) A series of 23 monographs covering the 
major immigration countries and showing both 
the measures now in effect regulating immi- 
gration and controlling the admission of aliens 
to employment, and official statements of 
policy. 

The report brings up to date information 
which was circulated to the ILO’s Permanent 
Migration Committee last August, and to 
members of the Population Commission of the 
United Nations at its meeting in February. 

The chief sources of European migrants are 
Itahan workers and displaced persons. Agree- 
ments have been made by the Italian Govern- 
ment for the migration of its nationals to 
Belgium, France, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom, as well as to a number of 
South American countries. The Inter-Govern- 
mental Committee on Refugees is making 
agreements for the migration of displaced 
persons. 

Immigration trends in some of the coun- 
tries, as outlined in the report, follow:— 

Umted States—Nearly 300 bills have been 
introduced in Congress to change the existing 
immigration laws, although no definite action 
has been taken. The report says that “the 
bills introduced indicate that the divergence 
of opinion concerning immigration in the new 
Congress is even wider than before.” Some 
of the bills would make possible the admission 


of a larger number of immigrants, particularly 
displaced persons, through the easing of 
administrative procedures, but others would 
make restrictions even tighter. 

Mexico—Fifteen thousand families have 
requested admission as agricultural settlers. 
The Mexican Government has announced that 
it will give all possible facilities to such 
immigrants. The whole system of immigra- 
tion regulations is being re-examined. 

Argentina—Persons engaged in agriculture 
and fishing, industrial technicians and special- 
ized workers will be admitted at the rate of 
50,000 per year. It is hoped to admit 5,000 
Italian workers, artisans and technicians a 
month, 

In the British Commonwealth, migration 
from the United Kingdom to Australia and 
New Zealand is being resumed on_ lines 
similar to the pre-war arrangements by pay- 
ment of passages and other means. Canada 
and the Union of South Africa are also 
seeking British settlers in preference to other 
Europeans. 

Austraha—A minimum target of 35,000 
migrants is the basis of Australia’s immigra- 
tion policy in 1947. 

New Zealand—Coal miners, and men 
capable of work in the saw-milling and bush- 
felling industries, hospitals, and nurses and 
domestic servants will be welcome. A shortage 
of housing and shipping facilities makes it 
unlikely that any large-scale immigration will 
begin soon. 

Union of South Africa—It has been urged 
that a policy of recruiting suitable immigrants 
should be introduced as a matter of national 
welfare. The report points out that “owing 
to its large non-European population, the 
Union cannot absorb people belonging to 
manual or unskilled occupations, including 
labourers for agricultural purposes.” 


The Manpower Situation in 1946 


A N enormous demand for all types of goods absorb the 366,000 servicemen awaiting dis- 


was the fundamental characteristic of 
the Canadian economy during 1946. This was 
the first complete post-war year, and con- 
sumers were anticipating the return to the 
market of many products that had been scarce 
or unprocurable during the war years. 

The spur to production, therefore, was 
immense. Demobilization alone created 
tremendous orders for civilian clothes, new 
furniture and housing. At the same time, 
war gratuities and re-establishment credits 
added to the already heightened money supply 
of the country ($7,210 million in 1946 as 
against $6,512 million in 1945 and $5,688 
million in 1944), although the rise in pur- 
chasing power was to some extent offset by 
higher prices. 

The Government’s chief problem was to 
maintain its controls against inflation and yet 
to stimulate the operation of private industry. 
Industry demanded the abandonment of war- 
time controls, while wage earners and con- 
sumers favoured their retention. 

It is well known that developments in the 
United States have profound effects on the 
Canadian economy. Relaxation of American 
price controls in the summer of 1946, there- 
fore, caused repercussions in this country, and 
the maintenance of Canadian price ceilings 
became even more difficult. The conditions 
which caused labour unrest in the United 
States found a counterpart in Canada. In the 
face of a rising cost of living and a drop in 
take-home pay (less overtime, redistribution 
of the working force) a drive for higher 
wages developed, which was coupled with a 
demand for union security. A series of strikes 
developed during the summer, which delayed 
production in a number of essential lines. 

By the end of the year this obstacle had 
disappeared, however, and the economy was 
being geared to all-out production. Private 
enterprise planned a capital expenditure of 
$1,700,000,000 in 1947—it looked as if the great 
problem for the coming year would be to find 
enough labour to meet the urgent needs of 
industry. 


Four Phases of Labour Market Activity 
in 1946 


The labour market went through four 
distinct phases during 1946. 

Demobilization dominated the first phase, 
from January to the end of March. To 


charge was no easy matter. About 400,000 
ex-servicemen had already been discharged in 
1945, and 560,000 workers had been released 
from war production. The normal seasonal 
lull in employment was at its lowest point, 
and at the same time industry was struggling 
with reconversion problems and material 
bottlenecks. As a result, unémployment 
mounted steadily until the end of March, 
when the trend reversed and the downswing 
commenced. But the tremendous manpower 
absorptive capacity of the economy is demon- 
strated by the fact that unemployment did 
not exceed five per cent of the total labour 
force at any time during the whole period of 
reconversion. 

The second phase then began. Reconver- 
sion gained momentum and manufacturing 
showed marked expansion. Consumer goods 
which had been absent throughout the war 
years now began to appear briefly and 
tantalizingly on retailers’ shelves. Many laid- 
off workers were recalled as supply lines 
filled, although spasmodic lay-offs throughout 
the period marked the many breakdowns in 
the supply -system. Some of the shortages 
at this point were due to the effect of strikes 
in the United States. The steel strike in 
January and February and the 4-month 
General Motors strike which ended in March, 
both affected Canadian production and 
employment, while the coal strike in April 
and May offered a further threat. Neverthe- 
less, industrial recovery and seasonal expan- 
sion, particularly in construction and agricul- 
ture, more than offset the continued effect of 
demobilization and brought about a _ sharp 
decline in the volume of unemployment. 

The third phase began in July and con- 
tinued until the end of October. For several 
months previously, organized labour had been 
calling attention to its general objectives of 
higher wages to offset the loss of overtime 
pay, union security, and vacations with pay. 
In May and June, two major strikes (involv- 
ing the British Columbia Woodworkers and 
the Seamen’s Union) touched off the series 
which involved over 100,000 workers during 
the summer of 1946. The full effect of the 
consequent strike shortages began in July and 
August, since the stoppages in rubber, elec- 
trical apparatus, chemical, steel and automo- 
bile industries brought a number of lay-offs 
in dependent fields as soon as stocks were 
exhausted. 
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THE MANPOWER SITUATION IN 1946 


During this period, however, seasonal expan- 
sion was a very buoyant factor on the labour 
market. Temporary harvest jobs absorbed 
many of the unplaced workers. Under the 
pressure of enormous demand, building con- 


struction carried on against obstacles of nail, 


soil pipe, glass and lumber shortages. The 
tourist trade created employment expansion 
in the service industries, and transportation 
activity also increased. The impact of 
ex-servicemen on the labour market had 
lessened as the number of discharged became 
smaller each month. Thus, during the 
summer unemployment sank below 3 per cent 
of the civilian labour force for the first time 
since the end of the war. 


In October, the settlement of the 81-day 
steel strike was followed by the rapid settle- 
ment of almost all the other major strikes. 
In November, the economy entered the fourth 
phase of labour market developments during 
1946. In many industries, the seasonal drop 
in employment had been postponed by the 
pressure of demand. Great expansion in 
logging partly offset the employment decline 
in agriculture and service. Furthermore, the 
employment level had been below capacity in 
many firms because of widespread supply 
shortages, and therefore contra-seasonal gains 
were recorded by many _ industries in 
November. 


In this period, the number of ex-servicemen 
graduating from schools and courses increased, 
casual work of a seasonal nature disappeared 
and outdoor activity of all kinds tapered off. 
This, plus dislocations in supply lines, brought 
about the seasonal rise in unemployment, 
which, however, was well below the level 
registered a year earlier. 


The Distribution of Total Manpower 


Total manpower in Canada includes the 
military as well as the civilian population. 
At the beginning of the year this division was 
still distinct, but by Fall the merging of the 
armed forces into the civilian gainfully occu- 
pied had largely been accomplished. 


The Armed Forces 


With the end of the war, the effective 
strength of the armed forces decreased rapidly. 
Demobilization gained momentum in the fall 
of 1945 and by the end of that year, total 
strength had dropped by 400,000 to stand at 
366,000. For the first five months of 1946, 
demobilization continued at the same high 
rate, and then gradually tapered off. Almost 
all of the 366,000 servicemen were discharged 
during 1946. 
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Taste I—Number Discharged by Months, December, 1945 
to December, 1946 








Month Navy | Army Air Total 
Force 
December, 1945......... 7,668} 22,118) 8,454! 38,240 
January, 19462 Poa 7,560} 40,735 8,554! 56, 849 
February, 1946......... 7,552) 48,665 9,018} 65,235 
March, 1946...... aes 5,493] 56,512 8,641] 70,646 
April, OAC Ere nee 4,998) 44,439 6,325} 55,762 
May, 1O46.on eee on 2,743] 29,728 6,005} 38,476 
June, LOAG <br ee ene 1,768} 17,081 4,048) 22,897 
July, 1046 ces rene 542} 16,169 3,548] 20,259 
August, 1046 senceststone 678| 14,804 2,961} 18,443 
September, 1946......... 537; 9,051} 2,105) 11,693 
October, NOAG RM itera ck 796 5, 466 973 7,235 
November, 1946......... 1,298} 3,531 958} 5,787 
December, 1946......... 113 2,202 904 3,219 





Demobilization brought about a large-scale 
redistribution of manpower. Most ex-service- 
men entered the labour market directly; 
others postponed job-seeking to enroll in 
training courses. University training absorbed 
40,000; Canadian Vocational Training, 72,000. 
About 48,000 set up their own businesses. Of 
the 400,000 servicemen discharged in 1945 and 
the 366,000 in 1946, only 54,000 were regis- 
tered as unplaced applicants with National 
Employment Service offices at the end of 1946. 
By the end of the year, therefore, over 620,000 
ex-servicemen had been absorbed into the 
post-war economy and about 73,000 were in 
various training courses. The rehabilitation 
of ex-servicemen, however, was not complete. 
Besides the 73,000 in schools for whom jobs 
still had to be found, there were many 
thousands of veterans who had only “stop- 
gap” employment. A rehabilitation problem 
still existed for both of these groups. 


Taste II—Cumulative Discharges from Armed Forces and 
Reinstatements in Civil Employment of Ex-Service 
Personnel since August 1, 1945 


Cumula- | Cumula- 

tive Dis- tive ’ 
charges |Reinstate-| Compari- 

Date Since ments | son of (2) 

August 1, Since with (1) 

1945 August 1, | Per Cent 

(1) 1945 
(2) 

Prior to December 31, 1945..} 784,267 | 138,644 17-7 
January oh; L940 wees 365, 564 77, 648 vals? 
IRGDIUAKY< cons. artes odets 430, 799 95,013 22-1 
March See ie Seok. ee ee 501, 445 114, 147 22-8 
April Bi ce Wi ee ee ae DDT, 207) Wed 127 23-6 
May BI Ge) eee aN 595, 683 143, 230 24-0 
June BO ec ate We a. vas 618, 580 150, 895 24-4 
July BS Wet ak Shay tne ge 638, 839 156, 616 24-5 
August SL i ap ea 657, 282 161,377 24-6 
Septem bertosst. eee ee 668, 875 165, 083 24-7 
Octobens' PoIees Mm eae. 676,110 167, 503 24:8 
November ots Uva tee 681, 897 169, 230 24-8 
Pecemiber Slikee” wi. ckuatant 675, 116 170, 268 24-9 


Post-discharge awards granted have totalled 
284,731 since the inauguration of the Re-estab- 
lishment Order. At the end of 1946, 109,285 
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ex-servicemen were still receiving benefits of 
various kinds—40 per cent were attending 
university, 82 per cent were taking vocational 
training, 16 per cent were drawing out-of-work 
benefits and 11 per cent were receiving assis- 
tance while awaiting returns from newly- 
established businesses. 


Civilian Manpower Distribution 
The following is a brief discussion of 


developments during 1946 in the chief man- 
power divisions. These divisions are listed 
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in Table III, which shows the distribution of 
civilian manpower* at quarterly intervals 
throughout 1946, and is based on the Labour 
Force Surveys of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

A rapid growth occurred in total civilian 
manpower. This was due, of course, to demob- 
ilization, and most of it took place during 
the first three-quarters of the year. The 
natural increase of the population probably 
contributed about 125,000 to the 550,000 
advance. 


* Non-institutional, over 14 years of age. 
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Correspondingly, the labour force (those 
actually in the labour market, either working 
or seeking employment) grew from a total of 
4,500,000 workers in February, 1946, to 
4,800,000 in November of the same year (about 
3,800,000 in 1939). 


Agricultural employment showed a seasonal 
upswing during the summer of 1946. A 
decline in unemployment, in those attending 
school, and in those voluntarily idle indicates 
the chief sources of supply. This marks the 
first season since before the war when enough 
workers have been available for harvesting. 
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$1,239,000,000 as compared with $1,135,000,000 
in 1945 and $550,069,000 in 1938. The per- 
centage increases were 9 and 125 respectively. 
A portion of these gains was due to price 
increases; the wholesale prices of Canadian 
farm products rose 2 per cent from 1945 to 
1946, and 60 per cent from 1938 to 1946. Even 
allowing for price increases, however, there 
were substantial gains in the physical output 
of agricultural goods. 

In view of the loss of male workers in 
agriculture, it is evident that available farm 
labour was utilized to the full in 1946. 
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Year-round farm employment also showed 
an increase in 1946, advancing by about 
20,000. But it is estimated that 200,000 male 
workers left agriculture during the war years 
and the pre-war level has not been regained. 
Meanwhile, a series of long-term bulk pur- 
chasing contracts have been negotiated with 
the United Kingdom, and will help to stabilize 
prices on all farm export produce until 1949. 
These agreements are designed to assure a 
steady farm income over a period of several 
years. Agreements concerning wheat, apples, 
bacon, beef, eggs, milk products, peas, beans, 
tomatoes, and fruit pulp are among the 
major contracts. In 1946, the gross value 
of principal agricultural crops amounted to 
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In 1946, 52 per cent of the agricultural 
labour force worked 55 hours and more each 
week, as compared with only 12 per cent in 
non-agricultural employment. The importa- 
tion of Polish veterans is designed to ease 
the existing strain. Also, the capacity produc- 
tion of farm machinery, which will continue 
for at least another two years according to 
forecasts, will give further relief to farmers. 

Non-agricultural industry employs the bulk 
of the labour force. Since wartime recruiting 
for the armed forces was largely from this 
group, it was natural that demobilization 
should enlarge it more than any other. The 
shift from war to civilian production also 
was very significant for non-agricultural 
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workers. It involved shifts in employment 
from one firm to another, or else changes in 
work when reconversion to civilian output 
was possible. In some cases, a firm could 
produce the same goods, and merely divert 
them from military to civilian channels. In 
plants where this occurred, such as those pro- 
ducing food, clothing, and rubber, reconver- 
sion was almost instantaneous and did not 
affect the labour market situation. 

As lay-offs from firms producing direct war 
goods increased, however, the percentage of 
workers who could be immediately re-employed 
in civilian production progressively declined. 
Many of these withdrew from the labour force 
and returned to housekeeping, to farming, 
started their own businesses, or retired. 

With the speedier progress of reconversion, 
non-agricultural employment again began to 
grow, and increased by about 400,000 during 
1946. Industrial expansion was one of the 
main factors in 1946—private industry spent 
$1,1385,000,000 on machinery and equipment 
and new construction. Reconversion was 75 
per cent complete by August,f despite snarled 
supply lines and work stoppages. The 

ccompanying increase in the non-govern- 
mental current loans of chartered banks was 
significant in this respect. During the war, 
the volume of bank loans had remained static 
chiefly because of government financing and 
the wartime restrictions affecting civilian 
enterprise. Current public loans averaged 
$1,223 million in 1946, as against $1,100 million 
in 1945 and $1,022 million in 1944. Since the 
loans were needed mainly for reconversion, 
expansion, and to finance larger inventories, 
they represent more jobs as well as a trend 
towards normal business and _ loaning 
conditions. 

The number of employers and own account 
workers in non-agricultural industry, grew by 
some 50,000 over the year. Ex-servicemen 
who used their re-establishment credits to 
start their own businesses (about 48,000 of 
them did this), accounted in a large part for 
the increase. A slight rise in the number of 
commercial failures accompanied this upward 
trend, although the ratio of failures to new 
enterprises was remarkably small. Towards 
the end of the war commercial failures were 
at a minimum, since any firm which had 
survived stock scarcities was probably doing 
a thriving business. It could sell almost any- 
thing to the commodity-starved public. Now, 





+ Report on Reconversion, Modernization and Expan- 
sion Progress and Programs in Selected Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries, 1945-47. Prepared by the 
Economic Research Branch of the Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply. 
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however, the competitive element is increas- 
ing. Commercial failures numbered 278 in 
1946, compared with 272 in 1945, a record low 
of 260 in 1944, and 1,219 in 19388. The amount 
of liabilities defaulted in 1946, $5,966,000, was 
72 per cent greater than in 1944, 

The non-labour force group had enlarged by 
about 226,000 since November, 1945. Gains 
were recorded in all sections, but the major 
development was in the number of persons 
keeping house. Those keeping house totalled 
2,815,000 in November, 1946, as against 
2,632,000 in November, 1945—a growth of 
180,000. Women withdrawing from the labour 
force as soon as their ex-servicemen husbands 
became re-established, also the 69,400 new 
marriages which took place in 1946, explain 
the expansion. 


The Changing Industrial Distribution 
of Employment 


The year 1946 witnessed significant shifts 
in the industrial distribution of non-agricul- 
tural workers. Table IV shows the estimated 
employment of non-agricultural wage and 
salary workers by industry for each month 
of 1946 and for January, 1947. Total employ- 
ment rose substantially with the overall 
increase in total manpower as a result of 
demobilization. Diverse movements took 
place in the component industries as a number 
of external factors—strikes, bottlenecks of 
labour and materials, seasonality—came into 
play. 

In. manufacturing industries, the post-war 
trend of employment was away from durable 
goods industry, where war production had 
been most heavily concentrated, into non- 
durable industries. At the end of 1946, 
durables employed only 462,000 workers as 
against 671,000 at the end of 1943, while non- 
durables had expanded to 517,000 as against 
495,000. The level of employment in durable 
manufacturing was depressed at this time, 
however, by shortages of steel, steel products, 
and other supplies—otherwise, it would prob- 
ably have been considerably higher. 

The peak of war production came in 
October, 1948, when 1,263,000 persons were 
employed in manufacturing industries. 
Throughout 1944 and the first half of 1945, 
the level of activity declined only slightly. 
In the fall of 1945, however, the reconversion 
of industrial capacity to peacetime needs 
began. Employment in firms producing iron 
and steel, chemicals, and non-ferrous metals 
fell drastically. 

In 1946, manufacturing employment reversed 
its downward trend. By the end of the year, 


scattered labour shortages were growing 
urgent, particularly in the highly-industrialized 
Ontario region. Only in the Maritimes did 
the problem of post-war readjustment remain 
unsolved—and here conditions were chroni- 
cally bad. 

Industrial unrest interrupted reconversion 
and expansion during the summer, Disputes 
in copper, brass, rubber, and soda ash plants 
severely affected the manufacture of elec- 
trical apparatus, plumbing and heating equip- 
ment, and automobiles; and also affected the 
refining and smelting industries and the pro- 
duction of pulp and paper, soap, and glass. 
The effects of the steel strike have already 
been mentioned. Nevertheless, at the end of 
the year employment in almost every manu- 
facturing industry was above that of a year 
ago—the gains were substantial in leather 
products, food processing, pulp and paper, 
rubber, electrical apparatus, and non-ferrous 
metals. Total manufacturing employment 
reached an estimated 1,039,400 as compared 
with 981,500 at the end of 1945. 

An all-time record for newsprint production 
was reached in 1946, with a total production 
of 4,143,000 tons, an increase of 27-1 per cent 
over 1945’s 3,259,000 tons. Shipments aggre- 
gated 4,136,000 tons compared with 3,235,000 
in 1945. Of this amount about 81 per cent 
was sent to the US.A., 13 per cent to other 
countries and 6 per cent was retained for 
domestic consumption. There still is a huge 
unfilled potential demand in the U‘S.A. and 
in Great Britain. Elsewhere, demand is such 
that high prices are being offered for any 
available supplies. 

The automobile industry reported that the 
production of passenger cars and commercial 
vehicles amounted to 172,250 units in 1946— 
an increase of almost 30 per cent over 1945 
production. The all-time record output was 
270,191 units in 1941. 

The basic steel industry was operating at 
capacity, but secondary steel had not yet 
reached capacity operation because of the steel 
scarcity. Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in 1946 was 550,000 tons lower than in 
1945. 

Shipbuilding employment suffered a serious 
setback in 1946. Except in the Maritimes, 
the only retarding factor to increased produc- 
tion and employment was the shortage of 
steel, since the industry has $100 million 
worth of orders on hand (notably from the 
French and Chinese governments). 

Employment in non-ferrous metal manu- 
facturing rose steadily. The heavy require- 
ments of domestic manufacturers of household 
equipment, transportation equipment, and 
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electrical equipment for sheet aluminum, plus 
a high volume of exports of aluminum ingots, 
maintained a high level of employment in 
the aluminum refining industry. Demand for 
nickel is more than 75 per cent of wartime 
needs. ' 

The incidence of female employment in 
manufacturing changed markedly in 1946. 
Thousands of women had entered manufac- 
turing employment during the war—both in 
the newly-created war industries and in 
civilian industries as substitute workers. In 
1939 women formed only 21-1 per cent of 
manufacturing employment; in October, 1944, 
they comprised 28:2 per cent. The end of 
the war deflated this proportion. Rehabilita- 
tion of ex-servicemen and either the complete 
collapse or the great reduction of employment 
in many war industries forced women into 
the: labour-short trade and service industries. 
Many, of course, withdrew from the labour 
force and returned to housekeeping. By the 
end of 1946, the proportion of women 
employed in manufacturing had dropped to 
23-1 per cent. Since total employment in 
manufacturing was higher than in 1939, the 
total number of women so engaged was also 
considerably greater than in pre-war years. 

The logging industry tended to follow the 
wartime employment pattern which had 
developed from the scarcity of labour. At 
the end of the 1945-46 season, from December 
to April, employment fell only 6 per cent (the 
normal drop is 46 per cent). In the fall, 
however, recruiting of woodsmen was much 
less difficult than in previous years, because 
of the greater supply of manpower. Even 
so, a prolonged cutting season still was indi- 
cated for the 1946-47 season. 

The mining industry did not expand greatly 
during 1946. The shortage of skilled miners 
persisted throughout the year and held up the 
employment of unskilled workers. In coal 
mining, total production for 1946 was esti- 
mated at 17,692,000 tons, 7 per cent higher 
than in 1945. In metal mining, the large- 
scale expansion predicted for 1946 failed to 
materialize. Labour and housing shortages 
afflicted the industry. Gross value of metal 
mining production sank to a ten-year low, 
just slightly over $300 million. This was in 
spite of higher prices for base metals and 
silver. Gold mines were adversely affected 
by the revaluation of the Canadian dollar at 
par, and very little recovery from the wartime 
slump was evident in 1946. 


Construction employment boomed in 1946 
despite shortages of lumber, pipes, glass, and 
nails, and also of good carpenters, plumbers 
and other skilled building workers. Employ- 
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ment was about 35,000 above that of last year. 
The tremendous pressure of demand for indus- 
trial, commercial and_ residential building 
resulted in contracts for $538 million being 
placed in 1946 as against $358 million in 1945. 
Off-season construction work continued at a 
high level towards the end of the year, 
wherever it was at all possible. Many pro- 
jects had reached the “inside work” stage and 
skilled tradesmen were still in heavy demand. 
The cancellation of many construction con- 
tracts because of high building costs, has 
somewhat relieved the pressure on the indus- 
try. ‘There is still more work on hand than 
can be handled, however, and several con- 
tractors were maintaining their skilled men 
on the payroll throughout the slack winter 
season, in anticipation of a labour scarcity in 
the spring. A year of unprecedented activity 
in the industry is forecast for 1947. Materials 
will be in greater supply. 


The transportation industry reported sub- 
stantial gains in employment during 1946. All 
branches were working at capacity. Repatria- 
tion of overseas troops involved the move- 
ment of thousands of men. The lack of new 
rolling stock and motor vehicles placed heavy 
burdens on existing facilities, which were 
showing the wear and tear of the war years. The 
lake shipping strike hindered the movement 
of wheat and other farm products destined 
for the United Kingdom and _ continental 
Kurope during the summer. Priority shipping 
of coal, to build up Canadian stocks for the 
winter, further delayed wheat shipping. The 
end of an unusually long shipping season 
found large shipments of wheat accumulated 
at lake-head points. The burden on the 
already over-taxed freight cars was, therefore, 
that much greater. On the home front, reper- 
cussions of the freight car shortage adversely 
affected distribution in coal mining and in the 
pulp and paper industry. 


Retal and wholesale trade marked a record 
year of activity in 1946. The supply of goods 
was much larger, although not in nearly great 
enough quantity to meet demand, and redis- 
tribution of the labour force shunted workers 
into this industry. At the end of the year, 
the high level of consumer purchasing power 
and the greater supply of retail goods, brought 
about a record high in Christmas trade 
activity as measured in dollar value, and 
employment advanced more than either the 
normal pre-war or the usual wartime seasonal 
advance at this time. Employment in trade 
should increase further in the coming year if 
the present high levels of income and produc- 
tion continue. 
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The service industries expanded markedly 
during 1946. This group suffered a great loss 
of manpower during the war. Because of its 
relatively low wage standards, it could not 
compete with the attractions of war industry 
and other civilian work. Post-war redistri- 
bution, particularly among female workers, 
enabled the service industries to regain some 
of their former strength. The revival of the 
tourist trade created further improvement. A 
record influx of some 22 million tourists spent 
$212 million in Canada during 1946. The 
remarkable growth of the tourist trade is 
evident when the average pre-war expendi- 
ture of $134 million is considered. Further 
expansion in under-staffed establishments and 
another prosperous tourist season are 
anticipated. 


Unemployment 


There is only one source of information on 
the total volume of unemployment. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics carries out a 
quarterly survey of the labour force based on 
a small sample of households in Canada. On 
the basis of this survey, estimates of the 
distribution of Canadian manpower can be 
prepared, and one of the estimates thus 
obtained concerns the total volume of unem- 
ployment. There are, however, other sources 
of information which throw some light on the 
general trend of unemployment, particularly 
at the area level. The number of workers 
registering for employment at the local offices 
of the National Employment Service and the 
number of workers claiming unemployment 
insurance benefits are two such indicators. 

At no time during 1946 did unemployment 
in Canada surpass 5 per cent of the total 
civilian labour force. According to the labour 
force survey, the peak was 213,000, or 4-9 
per cent of the civilian labour force, at 
February 23, 1946. Three months earlier, 
unemployment was 3-8 per cent of the civilian 
labour force. After the first three months of 
1946, the level of unemployment dropped 
rapidly and by November 9 it amounted to 
only 115,000, or 2-4 per cent of the civilian 
labour force., 


In addition, the number of workers who 
had been unemployed for more than three 
months was never very high during 1946. As 
a percentage of the civilian labour force, such 
workers only amounted to 1:3 per cent at 
February 23, 1946, when they were at their 
peak in number. By the end of the year 
they had dropped to under 1 per cent of the 
civilian labour force. 

This, therefore, was the general pattern of 
unemployment during 1946. The number of 
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people out of work at the beginning of the 
year increased rapidly under the impetus of 
demobilization. Absorption of the many 
thousands of ex-servicemen was difficult since 
the normal seasonal employment low was 
accentuated at this time by _ reconversion 
problems. A withdrawal of women from the 
labour market was an alleviating factor. 


As mentioned above, an indication of the 
trend of unemployment can be garnered from 
the movements of the number of unplaced 
applicants registered with the National 
Employment Service. The peak in unplaced 
applicants of 266,000 was reached in March. 
At the end of March, the downward trend 
in unplaced applicants began. This decline 
reflected seasonal expansion in agriculture, 
construction, trade, and transportation. As 
the spring and summer progressed, more and 
more manufacturing firms completed recon- 
version and increased their working forces. 
The full force of demobilization weakened and 
the flood of ex-servicemen into the labour 
market became a mere trickle. 


In May, the period of extensive industrial 
unrest began and lasted throughout the 
summer. Unplaced applicants, nevertheless, 
continued to fall, since agriculture and con- 
struction were absorbing thousands of workers. 
Towards the end of this phase, however, 
industrial stock piles were rapidly dwindling 
and the absorptive capacity of industry 
shrank. The drop in unplaced applicants was 
ended. 


By the end of October, 1946, the upswing 
commenced. The usual seasonal drop in 
employment and the effects of strike shortages 
pushed the number of unplaced applicants 
upwards. The large number of ex-servicemen 
graduating from training schools further taxed 
the absorptive capacity of the economy. 
Slightly offsetting this rise was the 
progress of reconversion. 


At the beginning of 1946, therefore, unplaced 
applicants registered with the National 
Employment Service numbered 191,000; at the 
end of the year, 165,000. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, a brief review of post-war 
manpower adjustments will help to place the 
labour market developments of 1946 into 
perspective. 

At June 1, 1944, the distribution of Cana- 
dian manpower was aimed at the prosecution 
of a “total” war. At that time, it is estimated 
that the total number of people in remun- 
erative occupations, including service in the 
armed forces, but excluding women in agri- 
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culture was 5,016,000 as compared with 
3,693,000 in 1939. Of this number, 784,000 
were enrolled in the armed services and 
1,055,000 were engaged in non-agricultural 
war industry. A total of 1,839,000 people, 
therefore, was directly engaged in the 
prosecution of the war. 

Since that time the war has ended and vast 
changes have taken place in the gainful 
activities of the Canadian people. By June 1, 
1946, the number in the armed forces had 
fallen to about 122,000; it later dropped to 
48,600 at November 1, 1946. Most of this 
demobilization has occurred in the recent year 
and a half. Over 1,000,000 people have ceased 
the production of war goods and turned to 
peacetime fields of activity. As a result the 
number of wage and salary earners in civilian 
industry has risen from 1,762,000 at June 1, 
1944, to 2,773,000 at June 1, 1946, and subse- 
quently to 2,943,000 at November 1, 1946, a 
total increase of about 67 per cent. While 
these great changes have been occurring, the 
volume of unemployment has never exceeded 
even 5 per cent of the civilian labour force, 
and now is running at just slightly over 2 
per cent. 


How has this been achieved? At the same 
time that thousands of additional persons 
appeared in the labour market in search of 
civilian jobs other thousands were withdraw- 
ing from the labour force. Many other 
people, who had taken jobs during the war 
to help relieve the acute manpower shortages, 
retired at the end of the war. Many women, 
particularly married women, withdrew from 
employment as soon as replacements for them 
became available or as their specific war job 
terminated. The proportion of women in the 
civilian labour force, for instance, dropped 
from 82 per cent at June 1, 1944, to 23 per 
cent at June 1, 1946, and 22 per cent at 
Many younger persons 
returned to school to complete their unfinished 
education. In addition, many ex-servicemen 
took advantage of the generous rehabilita- 
tion privileges offered to them by the Govern- 
ment and returned to vocational schools and 
colleges. Finally, thousands of new jobs 
appeared in the labour market as Canadian 
industry began to gear itself to produce great 
quantities of civilian goods. 

The year 1946, therefore, was above all else 
a year of great change. At its completion, 
total civilian employment in Canada was 
running at a higher level than in any previous 
period in our history. At the same time, the 
outlook for 1947 presaged an even further 
expansion of employment, production and 
income. 


Collective Bargaining with Employer Groups in U.S.A. 


OLLECTIVE agreements negotiated 
between trade unions and associations 
and groups of employers cover more than 4 
million workers in the United States, accord- 
ing to a survey conducted by the United 
States Department of Labour. The findings, 
which appear in the March issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, attribute the efforts 
of trade unions to extend collective bargain- 
ing to as wide a segment of industry as 
possible to labour’s objective of lifting sub- 
standard wages and eliminating or reducing 
the factors of wages and hours in competitive 
costs. 

One of the ways labour has sought to attain 
this objective has been to press for legisla- 
tion, either for the protection of particular 
groups of workers or for minimum standards 
applicable generally. This, the report states, 
has been especially true in respect to women 
and minors on the grounds that their health 
and welfare is of vital interest to society as 
a whole, and also because their often weak 
bargaining position might be exploited to 
lower the standards of all workers. 

Prior to World War II, however, the 
approach of unions to standardization of 
wages and conditions of employment was 
confined essentially to collective bargaining, 
the article states. For this reason the labour 
movement generally has encouraged parallel 
organizations of employers for collective 
bargaining purposes, in order to obtain 
extended coverage under one agreement. In 
some industries the employers also have 
favoured the extension of uniform wages and 
working conditions by making the terms of 
a collective bargaining agreement applicable 
to a large segment of an industry. When 
collective bargaining with groups or associa- 
tions of employers has proved impracticable 
or impossible, some unions have utilized the 
technique of presenting identical agreements 
to the employers within an industry or 
competitive area. This latter method usually 
is practicable only in instances where there 
are a large number of small employers, 
particularly within a metropolitan area. 

Examples of group bargaining conducted on 
an industry-wide basis are products of long 
experience, and as a rule relations in this 
sphere are “stable and peaceful.” 

The survey found that agreements covering 
all the employers in an industry within a 
geographic region to be somewhat more 
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numerous than those having application 
throughout an entire industry,. with the 
largest incidence occurring on a city-wide or 
metropolitan area basis. 

Few of the examples of collective bargain- 
ing on an industry, geographic or city basis 
occur in the mass production industries where 
the trends toward standardized conditions in 
large segments of industries are developing 
instead through corporation-wide bargaining, 
the report found. In these industries the 
procedure of the union is usually to bring all 
plants of a large corporation, regardless of 
geographic location, within the purview of a 
single agreement. 

One example of nation-wide collective 
bargaining is found in the coal industry. In 
anthracite mining a single agreement is 
signed to cover the whole industry. In 
bituminous mines the practice has been for 
the union to write an agreement with a 
geographic association of operators which is 
then used as a pattern for the rest of the 
industry. Currently, with the mines under 
Government control, the bituminous mines 
are also covered by a single contract. 

The traditional bargaining unit in railroad 
transportation is the individual railroad 
system. The workers are organized on the 
basis of craft, and agreements with the 
various systems are negotiated by each craft 
union or by “system federations” of shop 
craft unions. Although the regular working 
agreements continue to be signed by systems, 
on occasion certain specific questions of 
major importance, such as wages, have been 
settled on a nation-wide basis. 

In the basic steel industry in the United 
States there is no employers’ association 
which engages in collective bargaining, yet a 
great deal of standardization in industrial 
relations has occurred in recent years. The 
industry is composed of two dominant groups 
of employers, one known as “Big Steel” and 
the other as “Little Steel”. The first includes 
the United States Steel Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, and the second is made up of a 
number of independent companies. The Steel 


Workers Organizing Committee, now the 
United Steelworkers of America, first signed 
written agreements with the US. Steel 


Corporation in 1937 and since then, with a 
few exceptions, practically all of the basic 
steel industry has been brought under 
agreement. 
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Collective bargaining by geographic areas 
functions in the hosiery industry and textiles. 
Maritime workers usually deal with shipping 
operations on a given coast, and practically 
all agreements are negotiated with associa- 
tions or informal committees representing 
employers. Similar arrangements exist in the 
pulp and paper industry, fishing, shipbuilding 
and retailing. 

“An outstanding example of bargaining 
within metropolitan areas is to be found in 
the needle trades. In the men’s and women’s 
clothing, men’s hats and millinery, and fur 
industries the earliest efforts of unions to 
organize were accompanied by efforts to 
combine into associations the employers 
within the producing area. Bargaining has 
become established in these industries, with 
highly developed _ industrial relations 
machinery within reach of the metropolitan 


areas which are important as producing 
centres. These unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations customarily make use of a per- 


manent impartial chairman to administer the 
agreement and there are numerous examples 
of joint trade boards, stabilization commis- 
sions, and other similar bodies which deal on 
a day-to-day basis with the problems of the 
industry.” 


Developments in Consumer 
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In many industries and trades characterized 
by numerous small establishments within a 
city, collective bargaining has been conducted 
with associations of employers within the 
city. In many cases the associations are 
formal organizations in which the association 
officers have the power to bind all members 
to the agreed terms of employment. In other 
cases the employers may unite informally and 
perhaps only for the duration of the bargain- 
ing conferences. In many instances the lack 
of a continuing employers’ association makes 
no difference in the actual negotiation of the 
agreement, but complicates considerably the 
enforcement of the agreement. 


In cases of city-wide bargaining the extent 
of coverage of the employers’ association 
generally depends upon the strength of the 
union, the survey found. “It is common to 
find within a city an organized group of 
employers dealing with the union, while other 
employers within the same industry are 
organized into a separate association or have 
no organization. In some cases the union 
employers form an organized group within a 
trade association which also includes non- 
union employers in the city.” 


Co-operative Movement in 


United States 


AX article describing developments in the 
field of consumer co-operatives in the 
United States during 1946 appears in the 
March issue of the Monthly Labour Review. 
The outstanding event to the co-operative 
movement, the article reports, was the bien- 
nial Co-operative Congress, “which made far 
reaching changes in the structure of the 
organized co-operative movement” in the 
country. The article states that the year 
saw substantial progress. in the fields of co- 
operative housing and medical care; an 
unusually large number of new _ branches 
opened or new departments added by estab- 
lished associations; and the organization of 
national federations of co-operative housing 
associations, of co-operative medical-care as- 
sociations, and of students’ co-operatives, as 
well as an international association to carry 
on trade in petroleum products among the co- 
operative movements of the various countries 
of the world. 
“There was continuance and expansion of 
previous efforts toward closer relationships 
with other groups, such as labour, churches, 


and farmers. Particularly successful have been 
the moves in the direction of labour, which | 
are now paying dividends in the active support 
of co-operatives by unions and their members 
in many places. 

Many new distributive co-operatives were 
started during the year, and an unusually large 
number of associations opened new branches 
or added new departments. Electrical-appliance 
departments were among the most popular; 
this move was accelerated by the line of 
“co-op label” products in this field being 
offered by national co-operatives and regional 
members. According to the report, some 2,300 
local associations were dealing in electrical ap- 
pliances by early 1947, but only 23 per cent 
were carrying a full line. Other new departures 
included departments for building supplies, 
lumber yards, coal yards, a carpenter shop, 
general stores, gasoline stations, cold+storage 
lockers, dry cleaning service, watch repair 
service, a dry goods store, and a hardware 
store. 

Housing co-operatives are being formed: all 
over the country, the article reports. Veterans, 
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for whom the housing situation is especially 
difficult but who have priority in the building 
field and have the advantage of Government 
loans and guarantees, are extremely active in 
housing co-operation. 

Types of dwellings range all the way from 
apartments, through single-family dwellings 
on city lots, to subsistence homesteads with 
land ranging up to several acres. In one case 
a students’ co-operative composed of veterans 
is erecting prefabricated houses on land owned 
by the university. 

The article also reports the establishment 
of a national federation of housing associa- 
tions for the purpose of integrating and ex- 
panding the activities of regional and local 
housing associations. 

“From the Mississippi river westward, the 
spread of co-operative provision of medical 
care was outstanding in 1946. The greatest 
advance was in the formation of hospital 
associations. At the end of 1945 there were in 
operation six co-operative hospitals—one each 
in Florida, Kansas, Minnesota and Texas, 
and two in Oklahoma. By the end of 1946, 
reports indicated that at least 9 co-operative 
hospitals were in operation and 13 associa- 
tions were known to have been formed and 
under way. At least 22 others were in process 
and some of these had received charters, but 
data as to their exact status at the close of 
the year were not available.” 

Prepaid medical care and health insurance 
is the concern of increasing numbers of co- 
operative groups, the article states. In August 
1946 a nation-wide conference of health co- 
operatives was held and a national association 
formed. Its purpose is to engage in educa- 
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tional and other activities for the promotion 
of the health and well-being of its member- 
ship and the public, and to carry on the fol- 
lowing activities: (1) educational, (2) ad 
visory service in legal management, technical, 
and organizational fields, (3) public relations 
and legislation, and (4) research in the field 
of medical economics. 

The most important co-operative event of 
the year was the national Co-operative Con- 
gress, held in September. This was a joint 
congress of the Co-operative League (educa- 
tional body), the Co-operative Finance Asso- 
ciation, and National Co-operatives (whole- 
sale association). Its deliberations covered the 
whole range of co-operative efforts in the con- 
sumer field; its sessions dealt with produc- 
tion, promotion, insurance, distribution, finance 
(including credit unions), housing, health, 
recreation, education, women’s activities, young 
people’s activities, personnel, relations with 
various groups (labour, churches, urban-rural, 
etc.), as well as international relationships and 
activities. 

Among the more important actions of the 
Congress were: (1) the transfer from the Co- 
operative League to a national co-operative of 
employee training, general educational work, 
and publicity; and (2) the transformation of 
the Co-operative League into a national 
organization, which would be a federation 
of national organizations in various branches 
of the consumers’ co-operative movement 
(distribution of commodities, credit, electricity, 
insurance, medical care, housing, and recre- 
ation), to carry on research, statistical, and 
public-relations work. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


ae Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 
section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and with 
proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government 
has extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in _ industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war’, but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing on 
war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decisions as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


See Wartime Labour Relations Board 

(National) met for five days during the 
During the month the Board 
received 12 applications, held 10 hearings, 
issued 7 certificates designating bargaining 
representatives, ordered one vote, allowed the 
withdrawal of 18 applications for certification 
and rendered decisions in six appeal cases. 


month of April. 


Certificates Issued 


Seven applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below:— 


(1) Mr. Alfred A. Deacon and Local No. 7, 
Western Association of Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineers, for employees employed by 
the Coal Valley Mining Co., Ltd., Coal Valley, 
Alberta. Excluded from the bargaining unit 
were the superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, master mechanic, timekeeper, store- 





*Following investigation of the application. 
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keeper, clerks, warehousemen, warehousemen’s 
helper, night watchman, bull cooks and chief 
engineer.* 

(2) Messrs. James Holliday, Jack Henderson 
and H. W. Flesher and Local 882, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers for the 
stationary steam engineers in the employ of 
the Alberta Wheat Pool (Elevator Depart- 
ment), Vancouver, B.C* 


(3) Messrs. James Holliday, Jack Henderson 
and H. W. Flesher and Local 882, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers for the 
stationary steam engineers in the employ of 
the United Grain Growers Terminals Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C * 


(4) Mr. J. Kilpatrick and the Brotherhood 
of Trainmen for the assistant yardmasters, 
yard foremen and yardmen, employed on the 
Terminal Railway of the National Harbours 
Board, Vancouver, B.C. The salaried yard- 
master was excluded from the bargaining 
unit.* 
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(5) Messrs. W. Aspinall and Neil Shaw and 
the Brotherhood of  Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees, for the employees of the Midland 
Ralway Company of Manitoba, 
Man., who are classified as section foreman, 
sectionman and extra gang labourer.* 

(6) Messrs. H. W. Flesher and J. Henderson 
and International Unit of Operating Engineers, 
Local No. 882, for stationary engineers 
employed in the‘heating plant of the Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Vancouver, B.C'* 

(7) Messrs. J. L. Pateman and H. R. Davie 
and the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees for the assistant pursers, 
freight clerks, assistant purser-wireless oper- 
ators and freight clerk-wireless operators 
employed in the pursers’ departments of vessels 
operated by the Bntish Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., Victoria, B.C. Pursers, and 
purser-wireless operators were excluded from 
the bargaining unit.f 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Canadian Association of Railwaymen and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, North Bay, Ontario (L.G., April, 1947, 
p. 525). Following an investigation of the 
application and a hearing by the Board, Mr. 
F. J. Ainsborough, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ontario, was appointed to act as 
Returning Officer to conduct a vote of train- 
men including yardmen, train baggagemen and 
brakemen employed by the Ontario Northland 
Transportation Commission, North Bay, Ont. 
The names of the Canadian Association of 
Railwaymen and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen are to appear on the ballot. 


Applications Withdrawn 


(1) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union Locals 
1 and 2 and Twelve Shipping Companies, 
Quebee (L.G., April, 1947, p. 525). On the 
request of the President of the Quebec Long- 
shoremen’s Union the applications for certi- 
fication of bargaining representatives affecting 
the following Twelve Companies were with- 
drawn :— 

Canadian National Steamships; Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Ltd.; Cunard White Star 
Lid.; Manchester LInners Ltd.; Ocean 
Dominion Steamship Corporation; County 
Line Ltd.; Canadian Import Company Ltd.; 
Robert Reford Company Ltd.; Paquet & Sons 
Ltd.; Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 


t+ Following investigation of the application and a 
representation vote. 


Winnipeg, 
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Lid.; Wilham G. McCauley and Albert G. 
Baker Lid. 


(2) Edmonton Construction Engineers 
Federal Union No. 216, and Sterling Collieries 
Company Limited, Sterco, Alberta (L.G., 
April, 1947, p. 525). 


Applications for Certification under 
Investigation 


(1) Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of Inter-Island Steamships Company, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

(2) Canadian Seamen’s Union (Pacific Coast 
District), on behalf of the unlicensed crew: 
members of the deck engineroom and stewards’ 
departments, excepting chief and _ second 
stewards of vessels operated by the Union 
Steamships Limited, Vancouver, B.C. 


(3) Canadian: Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on ss. 
Busybee, ss. Chateau and ss. Manoir, of the 
Davie Ship Building and Repairing Company 
Inmited, Levis, P.Q. 

(4) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 1, (CCCL), on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Alberti G. Baker, Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

(5) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 1 (CCCL), on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills, Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 

(6) Quebec Longshoremen’s Union, Local 
No. 1 (CCCL), on behalf of longshoremen 
employed by Canadian Import Company, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

(7) Western Association of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers, Local No. 7, on behalf 
of certain employees of the Sterkng Collieries 
Company Limited, Edmonton, Alta. 

(8) Canadian Association of Maritime 
Transport Workers, Local No. 2 (Inc.),. on 
behalf of the unlicensed personnel employed 
on the vessels North Voyager, North Gaspe, 
and North Shore of the Clarke Steamship 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 

(9) Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on ss. 
North Coaster of the Clarke Steamship Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q. 

(10) Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
Division 180, on behalf of certain employees 
of Canada Coach Lines Inmited, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

(11) Canadian Association of Maritime 
Transport Workers, Local No. 3, on behalf of 
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the unlicensed personnel on ss. Island 
Connector of Inter-Island Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


(12)° Canadian Association of Maritime 
Transport Workers, Local No. &, on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel on ss. North Coaster 
of the Caribbean Steamship Company, Mont- 
real, P.Q. 


Decisions by Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) in Appeal Cases 


(1) The Board allowed the appeals of the 
British American Oil Company, Limited, from 
two decisions of the British Columbia Labour 
Relations Board certifying bargaining repre- 
sentatives selected by Local 4, United Oil 
Workers Union (CCL), to act for the 
employees of the two plants of the company 
in Vancouver and New Westminster, B.C., and 
ordered that a vote of the employees of the 
two plants be held. 


(2) The Board dismissed the appeal of 
Canadian Chemical Division, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, Local 
13160, from a decision of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board, which excluded guards sworn 
in as special constables from the bargaining 
unit determined by the Ontario Board for the 
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employees of Canadian Industries Limited 
(Nylon Division), Kingston, Ont. 


(3) The Board dismissed the appeal of 
Grosvenor Hotel Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
from a decision of the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board certifying bargaining 
representatives selected by Local 244, Build- 
ing Service Employees Union, to act for the 
employees of the Company. 


(4) The Board dismissed the appeal of the 
Canadian Gypsum Company Limited, Hills- 
borough, N.B., from the decision of the New 
Brunswick Labour Relations Board, certifying 
bargaining representatives selected by Hills- 
borough Gypsum Workers Federal Union, No. 
256 (TLC). 

Reasons for Judgment will be issued at a 
later date. 


(5) The Board dismissed the appeal of 
Southam Company Limited and H. S&%. 
Southam from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board giving consent to the 
institution of a prosecution against the 
appellants for alleged contraventions of the 
provisions of Section 19 of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. 

Reasons for Judgment in this case are given 
below. Reasons for judgment in a number 
of other cases also are given below. 


Southam Company Limited and H. S. Southam, Appellants 


(Respondents) and International Typographical Union and Ottawa 
Typographical Union No. 102, Respondents (Petitioners). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher and 
Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board giving con- 
sent to the institution of a prosecution against 
the appellants for alleged contraventions of 
the provisions of section nineteen of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 


The views of this Board relative to the 
granting of consent to prosecute have been 
previously expressed in the Joseph Stokes 
Rubber Company case (D.LS. 7-601) as 
follows:— 


. . In our opinion it is the function of the 
Court which deals with the charge to deter- 
mine the merits of the prosecution and we 
do not consider that the Board on an appli- 
cation of this nature is required to take 
evidence on or pass on the merits of the case 


in anticipation of the decision of the Court... 
As long as the Board is satisfied that the 
matter involved is of a serious nature and 
that the prosecution is not merely of a 
frivolous or vexatious nature, it is warranted, 
in our opinion, in giving its consent to pro- 
secution or, as specifically provided in section 
forty-five, it may in making its decision take 
into consideration the extent of the discip- 
linary measures already taken against the 
accused. 


Accordingly, this Board is of opinion that 
consent to prosecute should not be withheld 
in this case. In consequence, the decision of 
the Ontario Board to grant consent to prose- 
cute should not be disturbed. 


In order to avoid any misunderstanding, the 
Board finds it necessary to state that in 
reaching this decision it has not adopted nor 
followed the reasons for judgment issued by 
the Ontario Board in so far as these purport 
to be the expression of the opinion of that 
Board on the merits of the case for the prose- 
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cution and the conduct of the appellants. 
These are matters which pursuant to the 
Regulations are left for determination solely 
by the Court before which this matter may 
come. 


The appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
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A. 8. Parritzto, Esq,, 
J. P. Kenny, Esq., 
for the Appellants (Respondents). 


C. L. Dustin, Esq., 
H. Fincu, Esq., 
R. Forp, Esq., 
for the Respondents (Petitioners). 


Dated at Ottawa, May 1, 1947. 


Between: Sullivan Consolidated Mines, Limited, Montreal, Appellant 
(Respondent) and International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Local 654, Respondent (Applicant). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher, 
Picard and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
Quebec Wartime Labour Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives selected 
by the respondent union for a bargaining unit 
consisting of the employees of the appellant 
company with exceptions mentioned in the 
certificate. 

The grounds of appeal are, firstly, that the 
respondent union has not the support of the 
majority of employees in the bargaining. unit 
and, secondly, that in any event the Quebec 
Board should have ordered a vote by secret 
ballot of the employees in the bargaining unit. 

In support of its appeal the company pre- 
sented as evidence replies received by it from 
employees to a questionnaire which it had: sub- 
mitted to them shortly after the application 
for certification was made. In this question- 
naire the employee was asked whether he 
wished to select the respondent union as his 
bargaining representative. The company 
stated that no pressure was used by it upon 
the employees in connection with the com- 
pletion of the questionnaire. Nevertheless 


the procedure was in no way the equivalent 
of a secret ballot. Evidence of this nature 
obtained in this way cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory or conclusive as evidence of. the 
wishes of the employees. The Board is not 
prepared to give any weight to the same. 
The officer of the Quebec Board who under- 
took the investigation of the application in 
this case reported to that Board that out of 
an eligible list of 176 employees 110 had signed 
authorization cards in favour of the union, 
which constituted union membership within 
the meaning of section five, subsection two, of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
In the circumstances, this Board might have 
been disposed to order a vote; however, it 
was within the discretion of the Quebec Board 
to certify without a vote and this Board is 
not prepared to say the Quebec Board was 
wrong in so doing. 
The appeal is dismissed. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Brown 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 
Paut Rancer, Esa., K.C., for the Appellant 
(Respondent) 
“R. A. LaCuance, Ese., for the Respondent 
(Applicant) 
Dated at Ottawa, April 1, 1947. 


Between: United Steelworkers of America, Local 2868, Appellant and 
International Harvester Company of Canada Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 


Respondent and Pattern 


Makers’ 


Association of Hamilton and 


Vicinity, Respondent (Petitioner). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Hills, 
Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board certifying bargaining 
representatives selected by the respondent 
union, Pattern Makers’ Association of 
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Hamilton and Vicinity, for a bargaining unit 
consisting of journeymen pattern makers and 
apprentices employed by the respondent 
company. 

The grounds of appeal are that the unit is 
not appropriate for collective bargaining and 
that there is no established trade union 
practice to justify recognition of the pattern 
makers as a separate or distinct craft. 

The respondent union has been a chartered 
local of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 
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America since 1903. The union membership 
is confined to pattern makers and apprentices, 
and the union has represented pattern makers 
for collective bargaining purposes in indus- 
tries in United States and Canada for many 
years. Pattern makers serve a four- to five- 
year apprenticeship in the trade and trade 
tests for apprentices are worked out under 
agreement between the employer and the 
union. ; 

The Board is of opinion that pattern making 
is a craft and that the respondent union is a 
craft union. The employees in the bargaining 
unit are employed exclusively on work 
pertaining to the craft. The majority of the 
craftsmen employed by the company are 
members of the respondent union. Conse- 
quently certification was properly granted to 
the bargaining representatives selected by the 
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respondent union for the craft bargaining 
unit pursuant to Section 5 (4) of the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations. 


Leave to appeal is granted but the appeal 
is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


M. W. Wricut, Esq., 
for the Appellant. 


H. T. Deane, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


C. A. Scorr, Esq., 
for the Respondent (Petitioner). 


Dated at Ottawa, April 29, 1947. 


Between Local No. 13, National Union of Furniture Workers and Allied 
Crafts (CCL), eneunt (Petitioner) and Snyder’s Limited; Waterloo, 


Ontario, Respondent. 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Deschamps, Hills, Mosher 
and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


Leave to appeal having been granted, this 
is an appeal from a decision of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board refusing to certify 
bargaining representatives selected by the 
appellant union to replace a number of 
bargaining representatives previously selected 
by the union pursuant to Section 5 (2) of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations and 
certified by the Ontario Board to act for a 
bargaining unit of employees of the respondent 
company. There were eleven bargaining 
representatives previously certified, of whom 
eight have since resigned due. to retirement 
from the service of the company or for other 
reasons. ‘The appellant union at a meeting 
thereof appointed eight new bargaining repre- 
sentatives to replace those who retired, and 
applied to the Ontario Board for certification 
of these representatives to serve in such capa- 
city in addition to the three remaining certified 
bargaining representatives. 

The Ontario Board declined to certify the 
new bargaining representatives “having satis- 
fied itself that the certification granted by the 
Board to the present petitioner, of February 
20, 1946, continues in full force and effect and 
that certain of the bargaining representatives 
therein named remain qualified to and pre- 
pared to act in that capacity”. 


As the company required the presence of a 
majority of bargaining representatives before 
continuing negotiations, and having regard to 
the action of the union in selecting new 
bargaining representatives to meet this require- 
ment, it is difficult to understand the decision 
of the Ontario Board in refusing to certify 
the new appointees. The appellant pursued a 
proper course in making the application to 
that Board. 

Section 5 (2) places no restriction on a 
union which has selected bargaining repre- 
sentatives that have been certified for a unit 
of employees, from selecting further bargain- 
ing representatives and applying for certifica- 
tion thereof. 

The authority of the Board to certify 
bargaining representatives selected by a trade 
union pursuant to Section 5 (2) applies as 
well with respect to new bargaining repre- 
sentatives so selected in substitution of those 
previously certified as it does to the certifica- 
tion of the original bargaining representatives. 
Its powers are not exhausted upon the certi- 
fication of the original bargaining representa- 
tives. See Section 31 (e) of the Interpretation 
Act, which provides: that 


In every Act unless the contrary inten- 
tion appears... 


(e) if a power is conferred or a duty 
imposed, the power may be exercised and 
the duty shall be performed from time to 
time as occasion requires. 
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This Board’s Regulation No. 3 (7) is merely 
a restatement of the procedure which may be 
followed under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations in circumstances such as exist 
here. 

The appeal is allowed. The new bargaining 
representatives selected by the appellant union 
for whom application for certification was 
made to the Ontario Board will be certified 
for the bargaining unit with respect to which 
bargaining representatives selected by the 
union were originally certified in place of the 
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eight previously certified bargaining represent- 
atives for such unit who have resigned. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


E. A. Forsny, Esq., Ph.D., 
H. Erstap, Esq., 
for the Appellant (Petitioner). 


J. K. Sims, Esq., 
for the Respondent. 


Dated at Ottawa, April 29, 1947. 


Between: The British Columbia Distillery Company Limited, New West- 
minster, B.C., Appellant (Respondent) and Local 203, United Office 
and Professional Workers of America (CIO), Respondent (Applicant) 
and Local 69, Distillery, Rectifying Brewery and Wine Workers’ 
International Union of America (AFL), Respondent (Intervener). 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, D’Aoust, Deschamps, Hills, 
Mosher and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for leave to appeal 
and an appeal from a decision of the British 
Columbia Wartime Labour Relations Board 
certifying bargaining representatives selected 
by Local 203, United Office and Professional 
Workers of America (CIO), for a bargaining 
unit consisting of office, professional and 
technical employees of the appellant company 
subject to exclusions set out in the certificate 
issued by the British Columbia Board. 

The grounds of appeal are:— 


(1) that the unit is not appropriate for 
collective bargaining; 

(2) that a number of employees included 
in the unit are included in a unit of 
production employees of the company 
for which bargaining representatives 
have been previously certified; and 

(3) that a number of employees included 
in the unit should be excluded on 
account of confidential or supervisory 


duties. 
Bargaining representatives of Local 69, 
Distillery, Rectifying Brewery and Wine 


Workers’ Union were previously certified under 
the Regulations for a unit of production 
employees of the company. In this certifica- 
tion office workers, professional and technical 
employees were excluded from the bargaining 
unit. 

The conditions of employment of the office 
workers and of the professional and technical 
workers employed by the employer are the 
same. No good reason has been shown to 
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warrant subdividing this group of employees 
into separate units and, in the circumstances, 
the Board is of opinion that the unit is 
appropriate. 

The company claimed that the assistant 
shippers and assistant storekeepers and drafts- 
men were included in the bargaining unit of 
production workers for which certification had 
been previously granted. These employees 
are on the office staff. payroll, and have the 
same holiday and sick leave privileges as office 
workers. Their occupational classifications do 
not appear in the list of classifications for 
which wage rates were established under the 
collective agreement between the company 
and the respondent union which signed the 
existing collective agreement covering the unit 
of production employees. The same facts hold 
with respect to the draftsmen. The Board 
has reached the conclusion that the employees 
in these classifications were not included in 
the production employees’ unit but were part 
of the office employees’ group who were 
excluded from the production employees’ unit. 
The employees in these classifications have, 
therefore, in the circumstances, been properly 


included in the unit for which certification 


was granted in the present instance. 


The evidence available to the Board on the 
matter of exclusions of certain employees on 
account of confidential or supervisory duties 
was not entirely satisfactory. However, the 
Board is of the opinion that the plant engineer 
should be excluded from the unit on account 
of supervisory duties and the staff member in 
charge of payrolls and the personnel clerk also 
excluded on account of confidential duties, 
but that otherwise the decision of the British 
Columbia Board as to the inclusion of the 
other employees involved namely, the chemist 
in charge of the chemical control laboratory 
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and the purchaser and order clerk, in the 
bargaining unit should not be disturbed. 

In the result, leave to appeal is granted: 
The appeal is allowed in the exclusion of the 
plant engineer, staff member in charge of pay- 
rolls and the personnel clerk from the bargain- 
ing unit: otherwise the appeal is dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman 
for the majority of the Board. 
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P. F. Vineperc, Esq., 
R. SuTHERLAND, Esq., 
for the Appellant (Respondent). 


S. M. Harris, Esq., 
K. C. WoopswortH, Esq., 
for the Respondent (Applicant). 


P. Fournier, Esq., 
for the Respondent (Intervener). 


Dated at Ottawa, April 29, 1947. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 
tions- provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister. of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Pro- 
vincial Boards in their respective jurisdictions. 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed to 
confer with the parties and endeavours to 
effect an agreement. If the~ Conciliation 
Officer is unable to bring about settlement of 
the matters in dispute and reports that in 
his views an agreement might be facilitated 
by the appointment of a Conciliation Board, 
a Board is then established by the Minister 
of Labour. The duty of such a Board is to 
endeavour to effect an agreement between the 
parties on the matters in dispute and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the 
Minister. 


I. Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During April, 1947, Conciliation Officers 
were assigned to confer with the parties in an 
attempt to effect an agreement in the follow- 
ing cases :— 


Archibald Coal Co. Ltd., Halifax, N.S., and 
Local 2, National Union of Coal Distributors 
(CCL). H.R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 


B. L. M. Line, Bridgewater, N.S., and Lodge 
355, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 


Brandon Woollen Mills Co. Ltd., Brandon, 
Man., and Local 1, Brandon Woollen Mills 
Union (CCL). R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Bulman Bros. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Local 31, Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America. R.H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 


Canada Veneers Ltd., Saint John, N.B., and 
Industrial Union of Veneer Workers (CCL). 
H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 


Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., their jointly and 
separately owned subsidiaries and ancillaries; 
and Pacific Great Eastern Railway; Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Railway; Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway; Ontario North- 
land Railway; Sydney & Louisburg Railway; 
and Essex Terminal Railway; and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen; Order 
of Railway Conductors; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood 
of Railway Signalmen of America; Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125 
(Shop Crafts); Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL); 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
& Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express & Station Employees; Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
& Bartenders’ International League of 
America; International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men & Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse & Railway Shop Labourers; 
Brotherhood of Express Employees; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
and International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers & Helpers. J. S. McCullagh, 
Conciliation Officer. (See also III). 


City Laundry Ltd., Saint John, N.B., and 
Saint John Dry Cleaning & Laundry Workers’ 
Union (CCL). H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. Ltd. 
(Con Property), Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 
Con Sub-Local, Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union (Local 802, International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers) (CIO-CCL). 
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G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. 
ri): 

Crescent Creamery Ltd., City Dairy Ltd., 
Modern Dairies Ltd., St. Boniface Creamery 
Ltd., and Central Dairies Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Local 119, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men & Helpers of America (AFL-TLC). R.H. 
Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 


S. Cunard & Co. Ltd., Halifax, N.S., and 
Local 2, National Union of Coal Distributors 
(CCL). H. R._ Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Fairfield & Sons Ltd. (St. James Plant), 
Winnipeg, Man., and Woollen Mill Employees’ 
Unit, One Big Union. H. S8. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Thos. Jackson & Sons Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. 
H. §. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 


Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association, 
representing all elevator companies operating 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont., and 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees (AFL-TLC). H. §S. Johnstone, 
Conciliation Officer. 

McCurdy Supply Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. 
H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 


National Harbours Board (Grain Elevators 
at Montreal and Quebec, P.Q., and Cold 
Storage Plant at Montreal, P.Q.) and 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express & Stations 
Employees (AFL-TLC). J. 8. McCullagh, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Olympia Wholesale, Brandon, Man., and 
Local 1, Brandon Wholesale Workers’ Union 
(CCL). R. H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 


Oshawa Railway Co. (subsidiary of Cana- 
dian National Railways) and Oshawa Rail- 
way Employees’ Union (Division 1255, 
Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
Railway & Motor Coach Employees of 
America) (AFL-TLC). J. 8. McCullagh, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Ray’s Superior Stores Ltd., and Ray’s Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Retail Grocery & Food 
Clerks’ Union (Local 1518, Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association) (AFL- 
TLC). Wm. Fraser, Conciliation Officer. 
(See also III and IV). 


Rumford Laundry Ltd., Brandon, Man., and 
Local 1, Brandon Laundry Workers’ Union 
(CCL). R. H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 

Eleven painting contractors, Saint John, 
N.B., and Local 1151, Brotherhood of Painters, 


(See also 
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Decorators & Paperhangers of America (AFL- 
TLC). H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 


Various steamship companies, represented by 
the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Local 375, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (AFL-TLC). R. 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. (See also II). 


II. Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers or Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the 
successful completion of negotiations with the 
signing of an agreement or the withdrawal 
of the request for intervention: 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting Co. Ltd. 
(Con Property), Yellowknife, N.W.T., and 
Con Sub-Local, Yellowknife District Miners’ 
Union (Local 802, International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers) (CIO-CCL). 
G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. (See also I). 


Magazine Digest Publishing Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont., and Magazines Employees’ Guild 
(CCL). H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer. 

Various steamship companies, represented 
by the Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Local 375, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (AFL-TLC). R. 
Trepanier, Conciliation Officer. (See also I). 

Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway and 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks 
(AFL-TLC). F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation 
Officer. 

Ill. Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards 
were established as follows: 


Broulan Porcupine Mines Ltd., Pamour, 
Ont., and Local 241, International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). 
H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer (replacing F. 
J. Ainsborough). 


Canada Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd., Weston, 
Ont., and International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW-CIO). J. Hutcheon, 
Conciliation Officer. 


Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., their jointly and separ- 
tely owned subsidiaries and ancillaries; and 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway; Algoma 
Central & Hudson Bay Railway; Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway; Ontario North- 
land Railway; Sydney & Louisburg Railway; 
and Essex Terminal Railway; and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen; Order 
of Railway Conductors; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood 
of Railway Signalmen of America; Canadian 
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Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125 
(Shop Crafts); Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL); 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
& Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express & Station Employees; Hotel & 
Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
& Bartenders’ International League of 
America; International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men & Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, Round- 
house & Railway Shop Labourers; Brotherhood 
of Express Employees; International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; and International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers & 
Helpers. J. S. McCullagh, Conciliation Officer. 
(See also I). 

City Dray Co., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
& Other Transport Workers (CCL). H. S. 
Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

Coniaurum Mines Ltd., Schumacher, Ont., 
and Local 241, International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). H. 
Perkins, Conciliation Officer (replacing F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

Grimsby Stove & Furnace Co., Grimsby, 
Ont., and Local 805, International Union, 
United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 
F. J. Ainsborough, Conciliation Officer. 

Manitoba Cartage & Storage Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers (CCL). 
H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 

McIntyre & Taylor, Toronto, Ont., and 
International Molders & Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America (AFL-TLC). Wm. 
- Dunn, Conciliation Officer. 


National Cartage & Storage Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees & Other Transport Workers (CCL). 
H. S. Johnstone, Conciliation Officer. 


National: Sea Products Ltd. (Maritime Na- 
tional Fish Division), Halifax, N.S., and 
Local 6, Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union 
(TLC). C.J. A. Hughes, Conciliation Officer. 
(See also IV). 


Northern Electric Co. Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 4, United Telephone Workers of 
Canada (CCL). H. Perkins, Conciliation 
Officer. . 


Paymaster Consolidated Mines Ltd., South 
Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
(C1O-CCL). H. Perkins, Conciliation Officer 
(replacing F. J. Ainsborough). 


Ray-O-Vac (Canada) Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Local 3929, United Steelworkers of 
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America (CIO-CCL). T. J. Williams, Con- 
ciliation Officer. (See also IV). 

Ray’s Superior Stores Ltd., and Ray’s Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C., and Retail Grocery & Food 
Clerks’ Union (Local 1518, Retail Clerks’. 
International Protective Association) (AFL- 
TLC). Wm. Fraser, Conciliation Officer. 
(See also I and IV). 


IV. Boards Fully Constituted 


Canadian Industries Ltd—The Conciliation 
Board established to deal wtih a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Industries Ltd., Nobel, 
Ont., and Local 13031, District 50, Canadian 
Chemical Division, United Mine Workers of 
America (AFL-CCL) was fully constituted 
on April 28, 1947, with the appointment of 
Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, 
Toronto, as Chairman of the Board, on the 
recommendation of the other two members of 
the Board. Gerald H. Brown, Ottawa, and 
Herbert Orliffe, Toronto, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

Chromium Mining & Smelting Corporation 
Ltd—The Conciliation Board established to 
deal with a dispute between the Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Corporation Ltd., Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., and Local 2451, United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) was 
fully constituted on April 22, 1947, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge J. B. 
Robinson, Haileybury, as Chairman of the 
Board, on the recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board. W. G. Atkin, 
K.C., Sault Ste. Marie, and E. B. Jolliffe, K.C., 
Toronto, were appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the employer and employees 


Continental Can Co. of Canada Ltd—The 
Conciliation Board established to deal with 
a dispute between the Continental Can Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Plant 90, Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 2514, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) was fully constituted on April 
22, 1947, with the appointment of L. W. 
Brockington, K.C., Ottawa, as Chairman of 
the Board, in the absence of a recommenda- 
tion from the other two members of the 
Board. E. Macaulay Dillon, K.C., and 
Samuel Hughes, both of ‘Toronto, were ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer and employees respectively. 


National Sea Products Ltd—The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the National Sea Products Ltd. 
(Maritime National Fish Division), Halifax, 
NS., and Local 6, Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union (TLC) was fully constituted on April 
30, 1947, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge Kenneth L. Crowell, Bridgetown, as 
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Chairman of the Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
Russell McInnes and George A. Smith, both 
of Halifax, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. (See also III) 


Ray-O-Vac (Canada) Ltd—The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Ray-O-Vac (Canada) Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Local 3929, United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL) was fully 
constituted on April 30, 1947, with the appoint- 
ment of J. K. Morton, K.C., Winnipeg, as 
Chairman of the Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
T. McKay Long and David Orlikow, both of 
Winnipeg, were appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. (See also III) 


Ray’s Superior Stores Ltd., and Ray’s Ltd— 
The Conciliation Board established to deal 
with a dispute between Ray’s Superior Stores 
Ltd., and Ray’s Ltd., Vancouver, B.C., and 
Retail Grocery & Food Clerks’ Union (Local 
1518, Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association) (AFL-TLC) was fully consti- 
tuted on April 15, 1947, with the appointment 
of Ciarence Darling, K.C., Vancouver, as 
Chairman of the Board, in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. Jan Cameron and R. K. Gervin, 
both of Vancouver, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. (See also I and III) 


Systems Equipment Ltd—The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Systems Equipment Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Local 191, International Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL-TLC); Local 160, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
(AFL-TLC); and Local 87, International 
Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union (AFL- 
TLC) was fully constituted on April 28, 1947, 
with the appointment of Honourable Mr. 
Justice A. K. Dysart, Winnipeg, as Chairman 
of the Board, on the recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. T. W. 
Laidlaw, K.C., and A. Murphy, both of Win- 
nipeg, were appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Union Gas Co. of Canada Ltd—The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the Union Gas Co. of Canada 
Lid., Chatham, Ont., and Locals 1, 2 and 3, 
National Union of Natural Gas Workers 
(CCL) was fully constituted on April 30, 
1947, with the appointment of J. J. Coughlin, 
Sandwich, as Chairman of the Board, in the 
absence of a recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board. R. R. Evans, 
K.C., Hamilton, and J. Douglas McNish, K.C., 
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Toronto, were appointed on the recommen- 
dation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


City of Winnipeg—The Conciliation Board 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the City of Winnipeg, Man., and the Federa- 
tion of Civic Employees, Central Council 
(CCL) was-fully constituted on April 9, 1947, 
with the appointment of Honourable Mr. 
Justice A. K. Dysart, Winnipeg, as Chairman 
of the Board, on the recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. George F. 
Bentley, Winnipeg, and S. Simpson, Trans- 
cona, were appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


V. Board Reports Received 


During the month, Board Reports were 
received in the following cases :— 


John Bertram & Sons Co. Ltd., Dundas, 
Ont., and Patternmakers’ Association of 
Hamilton & Vicinity (AFL-TLC). 


Brown Boggs Foundry & Machine Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., and Patternmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Hamilton & Vicinity (AFL-TLC). 


Canada Glue Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont., 
and Local 397, International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America ((CIO-CCL). 


Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., and 
Local 271, International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers. Iron Shipbuilders, Welder & Helpers 
of America (AFL-TLC); Local 144, United 
Association of Journeymen, Plumbers & 
Steamfitters of United States & Canada 
(AFL-TLC) ; Local 568, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC), and 
Local 116, Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association (AFL-TLC). 


Chestnut Canoe Co. Ltd., Fredericton, N.B., 
and Canoe Factory Workers’ Union (CCL). 


Claratel Cafe, Winnipeg, Man., and Local 
751, Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ Interna- 
tional Alliance (AFL-TLC). 


John Duff & Sons-Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and 
Local 320 ,United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). 


Famous Players Canadian Corporation Ltd. 
and British Columbia Projectionists’ Society, 
Local 348, International Alliance of Theatri- 
cal Stage Employees & Moving Picture 
Operators (AFL-TLC). 

National Light & Power Co., Moose Jaw., 
Sask., and Local 1, Canadian Electrical Work- 
ers’ Union (CCL). 

Smart-Turner Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 


and Patternmakers’ Association of Hamilton 
& Vicinity (AFL-TLC). 
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Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Welland, Ont., 
and Local 523, United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America (CIO-CCL). 


Board Cancelled 


It was reported in the April issue of the 
Lasour GazeTre that a Conciliation Board 
had been established in March to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Furnace Ltd., 
Port Colborne, Ont., and the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO-CCL). Shortly 
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after the establishment of the Board, the 
interested parties entered into further negoti- 
ations and the constitution of the Board 
was delayed pending notification as to the 
outcome of the negotiations. In April the 
Minister of Labour was advised that the 
parties had arrived at a settlement of all 
matters in dispute and had executed a col- 
lective agreement. In the circumstances, it 
was unnecessary to proceed with the constitu- 
tion of the Board, the establishment of which 
has been cancelled. 


Report of Board in Dispute between John Bertram and Sons Co. Ltd., Dundas, 
Ont., and Patternmakers’ Association of Hamilton and 


Vicinity (AFL-TLC) 


On April 22, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, of Brampton, 
Chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation by the other two members 
of the Board, E. Macaulay Dillon, K.C., of 
Toronto, and Kevey Koskey, of Hamilton, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To The Honourable HumpHrRey MirTcHELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation in this matter 
consisting of Kevey Koskey, Esq., the nominee 
of the Union, E. Macaulay Dillon, Esq., K.C., 
nominee of the Employer and His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane as Chairman, appointed by 
you at the request of the nominees of the 
parties, held five meetings. The employees 
were represented by Mr. C. A. Scott, President 
of the Local, Mr. F. Davis, District Repre- 
sentative, and Mr. L. Conley, Recording 
Secretary of the Local. The Company was 
represented by Mr. Eric Hoare, Personnel 
Manager, Mr. S. T. Garside of the Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations Institute, Mr. 
S. E. Robinson, Foundry Superintendent, and 
Mr. Finlayson, General Manager. 

The matters at issue between the parties 
had to do with whether or not there should 
be a range of rates for patternmakers, the 
Company maintaining that there should be 


a range, and the Union demanding a single | 


hourly rate of $1.20 for all patternmakers. 
We were unable to conciliate the different 
points of view and the majority of the Board 
has come to the conclusion that a fair and 
reasonable compromise between the two points 
of view would be as recommended below. 


We therefore recommend: 


1. That the range of rates for patternmakers 
in this plant be from $1.10 to $1.20. 


2. That all four patternmakers employed 
by this Company at the present time be given 
an increase from their present rate of pay of 
10 cents per hour, such increase to be retro- 
active to the 2nd day of December, 1946. 

3. That in respect to the three pattern- 
makers concerning whose skill as such there 
was agreement, their hourly rate should be 
raised to $1.20 per hour within six months 
from the date hereof. 

4. That in respect to the fourth pattern- 
maker whom the parties agreed had less skill 
than the three mentioned in the above para- 
graph, his rate of pay should be considered 
within six months from this date and that the 
Company should pay him then such rate as 
his skill and ability at that time might justify. 

5. That if the Company finds it necessary 
to employ additional patternmakers during the 
term of the agreement, such additional pat- 
ternmakers should be started at the top rate 
being paid patternmakers by the Company 
at the time of such employment. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated this 16th day of April, 1947. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Macautay DItton, 
Member of the Board. 


Minority Report 


To The Honourable Humpurey MitTcHeEtt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
you to deal with the above dispute has con- 
cluded its deliberations. I regret that I can- 
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_ not agree with the conclusions arrived at by 
His Honour Judge Cochrane, the Chairman 
and Mr. E. Macaulay Dillon, K.C., my fellow 
member of the Board and I beg leave to 
submit my report herewith. 

The only point of issue between the parties 
in this matter was the question of wages. 
The Union’s request was for the minimum rate 
of $1.20 per hour while the Company’s offer 
was for a range of rates from $1.10 to $1.20 
per hour. 

Mr. S. T. Garside in his presentation on 
behalf of the Company submitted, in part, 
that the Company’s traditional (as he chose 
to call it) wage differential should be main- 
tained. No variation was forthcoming from 
their original wage offer of $1.10 to $1.20 al- 
though the Company was willing to under- 
take that at the end of six months it would 
pay three of the journeymen patternmakers 
the maximum rate and increase the rate to 
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the fourth man involved as might be 
warranted. 

It appeared that the Union, although insist- 
ing upon the minimum hourly rate of $1.20, 
was not opposed to a rate range being 
established. 

I feel that in view of the wages being paid 
journeymen patternmakers by other industries 
ranging from $1.20 to $1.28 and higher, that 
a minimum of $1.20 was reasonable. With 
respect, I cannot agree that the Company is 
entitled to any wage differential because of its 
geographical location. 

I further submit that the Union’s request for 
a minimum rate of $1.20 should be accepted 
by the Company and if a range is requested, 
same to be from a $1.20 to $1.28 per hour. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Kevey Kosxkey, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Brown Boggs Foundry and Machine 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., and Patternmakers’ Association of Hamilton 


and Vicinity (AFL-TLC) 


On April 22, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation by the 
other two members of the Board, E. Macaulay 
Dillon, K.C. of Toronto, and Kevey Koskey 
of Hamilton, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


To: The Honourable HumpHrey MircHett, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear ‘Sir: — 


The Board of Conciliation in this matter con- 
sisting of Kevey Koskey, Esq., the nominee 
of the Union, E. Macaulay Dillon, Esq., K.C., 
nominee of the Employer and His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane as Chairman, appointed 
by you at the request of the nominees of the 


parties, held five meetings. The employees 
were represented by Mr. C. A. Scott, President 
of the Local, Mr. F. Davis, District Repre- 
sentative, and Mr. L. Conley, Recording 
Secretary of the Local. The Company was 
represented by Mr. J. H. Brown, Production 
Manager, and Mr. Donald Pyle of the Central 
Ontario Industrial Relations Institute. 

Your Board is pleased to report that it was 
able to conciliate the differences between the 
parties and that a collective agreement be- 
tween the Company and its employees repre- 
sented by the Patternmakers’ Association of 
Hamilton and vicinity has been duly executed. 


All of which is respectively submitted. 
Dated this 16th day of April, 1947. 
(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) EK. MacauLay DILLON, 
(Sgd.) Kevey Kosxkry. 


Report of Board In Dispute Between Canada Glue Co. Ltd., Brantford, 
Ont., and Local 397, International Union, United Automobile, Advocate 
& inaeran litival Implement Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 


On April 9, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as fol- 
lows: J. Douglas McNish, K.C., Chairman, 
Toronto, appointed by the Minister of Labour 


in the absence of a joint recommendation by 
the other two members of the Board, A. W. 
Burt, K.C., and Elroy Robson, both of 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 
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Report of Board 


To The Honourable HumMpHREY MiTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the above dispute begs to submit 
its report. 


The Board met the parties in Toronto on 
March 29 and April 2, 1947. The Company 
was represented by Mr. John A. Reid, General 
Manager, and R. B. Law, K.C., Counsel and 
Director. The Union was represented by Mr. 
Robert Stacey, International Representative, 
and Mr. Roy Dankovitch, Vice-President of 
Local 397 of the Union and Chairman of the 
Bargaining Committee. 

The Union was certified last year as the 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
Company and some ninety employees (all 
male) are affected. 


It appearéd that after certification negotia- 
tions between the Company and the Union 
were carried on over a period of some months. 
As a result of these, agreement has been 
reached between the parties on all provisions 
of a proposed contract other than the ques- 
tion of rates of pay and, this was the only 
matter with which the Board was called upon 
to deal. 


The Union’s request (with the exception 
of certain skilled mechanics, concerning whose 
rates of pay agreement had been reached) 
was (a) an overall 10 cents an hour increase 
with ‘an open end” agreement providing for 
the opportunity of re-opening wage negotia- 
tions during the term of the proposed con- 
tract, or (6) an overall increase of 15 cents 
an hour for these last mentioned employees 
without any provision for renegotiating wages. 


The Company’s offer provided for an over- 
all increase of 8-88 cents per hour with no 
provision for renegotiating wage rates. 


It was obvious that the parties were not 
very far from reaching an agreement at the 
time the dispute reached this Board. Every 
effort was therefore made to conciliate the 
dispute and present a unanimous report that 
the Board felt would be accepted by both 
parties. 

This has been accomplished and the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Board 
follows: 


is as 


1. The operative date of the proposed con- 
tract between the Company and the Union 
to be April 15, 1947. 
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2. That there be incorporated into this pro- 
posed contract a schedule of wage rates as 
set out in the schedule attached to this report 
and that these rates be effective from the 
15th of April, 1947; and 


3. The following “open end” clause be in- 
corporated into the proposed contract: 


“Wither party may re-open this agree- 
ment, with respect to wage rates only, once 
during the term hereof provided that any 
such re-opening shall not occur prior to 
September 1, 1947.” 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 8th day of April, 
A.D. 1947. 


(Sgd.) J. D. McNisu, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Exroy Rosson, 
(Sgd.) A. W. Burr. 


Schedule of Hourly Wage Rates 


MAINTENANCE 
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Report of Board In Dispute Between Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal, P.O. 
and Lodge 271, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders & Helpers of America; Local 144, United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen, Plumbers & Steamfitters of United States & 
Canada; Local 568, International Brotherhood of Electrical workers; 


and Local 116, Sheet 
(ARL-TLC) 


On April 11, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the Majority Report of the Concilia- 
tion Board, and on April 18, 1947, he received 
the Minority Report. The personnel of the 
Board was as follows: Honourable Mr. Justice 
Alfred Savard, Quebec, Chairman, appointed 
on the recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board, D. A. Paterson, and Claude 
Jodoin, both of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey MitTcHE Lt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir, 

The Conciliation Board appointed under 
your direction has completed its work and 
hereby submits its report. 

It was the wish of all parties concerned that 
@ unanimous report should be presented, but, 
much to our regret, it has to be a majority 
report. 

In June 1946, the management of Canadian 
Vickers Limited and the different Unions con- 
cerned discussed the renewal of a Collective 
Agreement, but could not agree on the wages 
‘to prevail for the duration of the new contract. 

So, the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
‘makers and Iron Ship Builders and Lodges 271 
and 373, Sheet Metal Workers’ International 
Association, Local 116, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local 568, United 
‘Brotherhood of Carpenters and Jointers of 
America, Local 1558, Brotherhood of Painters 
-and Decorators of America, Local 349, and 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of United States and Canada, Local 
144, applied to the ‘National War Labour 
Board to increase wage rates by 10 cents an 
‘hour. 

This application was heard by the National 
War Labour Board some time in the Fall, and 
-on the 26th of November, 1946, the decision of 
the Board was rendered. 

It had been represented to the National 
‘War Labour Board by the company’s repre- 
sentatives that a substantial ship-building 
program was under way at its Montreal ship- 
-yard, and that this program had been devel- 


Metal Workers’ 


International Association 


oped despite the competition of foreign ship- 
building establishments. Such information 
was divulged to justify the company’s conten- 
tion that any further increase in labour costs 
would put its competitive position in jeopardy. 

The finding of the Board was that, having in 
mind the relevant provisions of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, 1943, the contention of 
the company was tantamount to a plea of 
inability to pay without first increasing its 
contract prices for the construction of ships. 
The Board held that no evidence had been 
adduced to support such a plea and, therefore, 
was unable to give effect to it. 

The final finding of the National War 
Labour Board was that, after considering all 
the factors involved in this case, it had 
reached the conclusion that it would be just 
and reasonable to direct the company to 
increase by 10 cents an hour the rates of its 
employees represented by the applicant unions. 
And finally, the Board decided that, in view of 
all the circumstances of the case, it was not 
prepared to give any retroactive effect to its 
decision and provided in its finding and direc- 
tion that the increases awarded should come 
into effect on the date of its decision, i.e., on 
the 26th November, 1946. 


On November 29, 1946, the text of Order 
in Council P.C. 4904 was published. It 
announced that, effective midnight November 
30, Wartime Controls of Wages and Salaries, 
which had been instituted on December 9, 
1943, were to be removed and their determina- 
tion returned to the processes of Collective 
Bargaining. The removal was subject to the 
exception that applications and appeals for 
wages and salary increases pending before 
Regional and National War Labour Boards on 
November 380 would be heard and expedi- 
tiously disposed of. 

The Order in Council P.C. 4904 ordered that 
part II of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1948, established by Order in Council P.C. 9384 
of December 9, 1943, be revoked. 

Paragraph II also provided that, where, on 
the Ist day of November, 1946, any applica- 
tion or appeal was pending before a War 
Labour Board under the Wartime Wages 
Control Order, 1943, the said Board was to 
have authority to continue all proceedings, 
pursuant to such application or appeal, and 
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part II of the Wartime Wages Control Order, 
1943, was to continue in full force and effect 
in relation to the employer, in respect of the 
occupational classifications of the employees 
with regard to whom such application or 
appeal had been made, and the Board had 
the power to make such order or give such 
direction, pursuant to such application or 
appeal, as it might have made while the said 
part II continued in full force and effect, prior 
to the date of the coming into force of this 
order. 

Paragraph III of the P.C. 4904 added that, 
where the Board makes any order or gives any 
direction, pursuant to Section II of this order, 
part II of the Wartime Wages Control, 1948, 
should be deemed to have been revoked in 
respect of: the employer, in relation to the 
occupational classifications of employees with 
regard to whom the said Order or direction is 
made on the day following the day on which 
such order or direction is made. 

Under part II of the Wartime Wages Control 
Order, 1943 (P.C. 9884), the National War 
Labour Board and the Regional Board were 
given broad powers to regulate wages through 
out Canada. Under such powers, these Boards 
could authorize or direct employers to increase 
wage rates, to alter terms of employment, etc. 
The effect of the repeal of P.C. 9384 by P.C. 
4904 is to abolish Wartime Wage Controls in 
Canada and to make the labour market a free 
one, subject, of course, to the various laws and 
regulations concerning Collective Bargaining, 
minimum wages. 

Once the Wartime Wage Controls in Canada 
were repealed, rulings of the Board issued prior 
to the 1st of December, 1946, had no longer 
any binding force, and the employers affected 
became free to modify existing wage rates 
without any governmental authorization. 

P.C. 4904 also provides that whatever order 
the Board makes on a pending application 
expires the day. after 1t is made. 

From the 26th of November, 1946, to the 
30th of November, 1946, the company paid the 
additional 10 cents am hour which had been 
granted by the decision of the National War 
Labour Board, rendered on the 26th of Novem- 
ber, 1946. Then, Canadian Vickers Limited, 
assuming that it was free to modify existing 
wage rates without any governmental authori- 
zation, entered into negotiations with its 
employees, making an offer of 10 per cent 
instead of 10 cents an hour. Negotiations were 
pending until the beginning of 1947, when four 
of the Locals and Lodges, which had appeared 
before the National War Labour Board, 
applied to the Department of Labour for a 
Conciliation Board to consider their demand 
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that the increase be fixed at 10 cents instead of 
at 10 per cent. 

In the meantime, Canadian Vickers Limited 
has paid its employees an increase of 10 per 
cent from Ist December, 1946. The present 
Board sat in Montreal on the 15th and 17th of 
March, on the 22nd and! 24th of March, on the 
28th and 29th of March, on the 3ist of March, 
on the Ist of April and finally, on the 7th of 
April. The company was represented by 
Messrs. T. R. McLagan, W. Dunkerley, R. K. 
Thoman. The different locals and lodges of 
the A.F.L. were represented by Messrs. John 
Bruce, Sam Finlay, O. Renaud, Rene Walsh, 
Alex Gauld, Edouard Larose, H. Rochon, 
Jack Begg, Harry Colnett, J. L. Morel. Mr. 
Bruce was the spokesman for the delegation. 

It was submitted on behalf of the employees 
that, on December 5, 1946, the National War 
Labour Board had rendered the decision 
establishing a wage rate increase of 10 cents 
per hour for all classifications, effective 
November 26, 1946. 

Upon taking communication of that decision, 
representatives of the Unions interviewed Mr. 
Dunkerley to have the award made effective, 
but the company would not accept the decision 
on the grounds, first, that the Order in Council 
establishing the National War Labour Board 
had been repealed and that its decision could 
not be made mandatory after the 30th of 
November, 1946. The second reason given by 
Mr. Dunkerley was that it was placing the 
company in an unfavourable position with 
respect to its competitors by maintaining a 
5 cents’ differential in wages over other yards. 
in the province, such.as Sorel and Lauzon and 
that it was not the intention of the company 
to make it effective, excepting only as to the 
four days in which the order could be made 
to apply legally. 

Mr. Dunkerley made a counter-offer of a. 
10 per cent general wage increase, which was. 
not accepted. 

The demand, as presented by the Unions. 
would change the salary of the men in the 
following way: 

60 cents an hour — 70 cents an hour 

80 cents an hour — 90 cents an hour 
$1.00 an hour — $1.10 an hour 


The proposition made by the company 
would result in the following changes. 


66 cents an hour 
77 cents an hour 


60 cents an hour — 

70 cents am hour — 

80 cents an hour — 88 cents am hour 

90 cents an hour — 99 cents an hour 
$1.00 an hour — $1.10 an hour 


There are actually working at the plant of 
the Canadian Vickers Limited, 2,587 employees: 
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who would be affected by the change andi it 
would mean that, from the 1st of December, 
1946, to the 1st of July, 1947, the company 
would have to pay $105,000 additional, if the 
request of the Unions were granted. 

The majority of this Board is of the opinion 
that the offer made by the company of an 
increase of 10 per cent in the wages is fair 
and should be accepted. Otherwise, the helpers 
and labourers would be getting an increase 
of 16 per cent as against a higher-paid man 
who would only receive 10 per cent, or 9 per 
cent or 8 per cent, according to his earnings. 
The Board tried its utmost to bring labour 
and management to an understanding or com- 
promise which would be acceptable to both 
sides, but with no success. The Unions are 
willing to do something if, in return, they were 
granted some concession, such as a guarantee 
of Union security, i.e., check-off or closed shop. 
The company is not willing, because, according 
to its figures, a large percentage of their men 
do not belong to any Union. 

According to the figures submitted by the 
agents of the Unions, and taking for granted 
that all the employees engaged in the trades 
covered by Locals 271, 144, 568 and 116 are 
members in good standing of the Union, they 
would only amount to 489. If we add to that 
the employees engaged in the trades covered 
by Locals 349, 1558 and 3438, this would bring 
the total of unionized employees to 689. 

There are still 300 employees over whom 
the CIO claims to have right of control, while 
the AFL contend that these 300 belong to 
them. The rest, i.e., 1,598, do not belong to 
any Union and, therefore, the company does 
not feel justified in giving Union security to 
a Union which only represents 25 per cent of 
its employees. 

In the brief submitted by the Union, and 
which we are attaching, we do not find any 
satisfactory and convincing reasons why this 
Board should grant the request of the different 
Lodges and Locals. 

On behalf of the company, it was sub- 
mitted that the Canadian Vickers Limited has 
to compete with Marine Industries in Sorel, 
Davie Ship Building Co. Ltd. and George T. 
Davie Co., at Lauzon and the old Morton 
Ship Yard, now the St. Lawrence Ship 
Building, at Quebec. 

In addition to 
Vickers Limited 
works. 

One of the reasons presented by Mr. Bruce 
was that the employees of Canadian Vickers 
Limited were more competent and more 
efficient than the employees of the Quebec 
shipyards. No evidence was adduced in 


ship-building, Canadian 
is engaged in machinery 
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support of that claim. On the other hand, 
the Chairman of this Board remembers 
sitting in Quebec on a Board of Concilia- 
tion, where the company involved was the 
Morton Engineering Co. Ltd., and where the 
Union involved was the AFL and where a 
Mr. Coyle stated that the employees of the 
Quebec shipyards were just as efficient as the 
employees of the Montreal shipyards. There- 
fore, on the matter of efficiency, we can count 
that the Montrealers and the Quebec 
employees are on a par. 


Previous to the war, ship-building was a 
non-existing industry. It has grown with the 
war, but now that the war is over, the 
industry has returned to free competition on 
private undertakings. The Canadian ship- 
building industry has to compete directly in . 
a free market with the United States, and also 
with the ship-building industry in England 
and in Sweden. Due to the high wages paid 
in the American shipyards, many have had 
to close. 

Canadian Vickers Limited will have to 
compete with the Marine Industries in Sorel, 
the Davie Ship Building, the George T. Davie 
and the St. Lawrence Ship Yard, from now 
on. A difference of 5 per cent already exists 
between the wage rates paid in the shipyards 
of Quebec and Montreal, and the wage rates 
at Montreal shipyards are 5 cents higher. 


We were told that 35 per cent of the cost 
of a ship is covered by labour, and if business 
is to be secured by Canadian industry in the 
world market, Canadian industry must be on 
an equal footing and with equal advantages, 
in order to secure the world market. If busi- 
ness is lost by Canadian Vickers Limited on 
account of the lower wage rate paid in other 
shipyards, the result will be that over a period 
of years, considerable business will be lost, lay- 
offs will follow and men will have to secure 
other employment. 

The wages paid by Canadian Vickers 
Limited, compared to the wages paid by the 
other shipyards show that Canadian Vickers 
Limited pay a higher rate. Consequently, the 
offer made appears to be reasonable, at least 
for the present time, and we have been told 
that, if the company raises the wages by a 
flat 10 cents per hour, it would have to spend 
about $192,000 more than they are now paying. 

It seems that, in the appreciation of this 
case, one should be objective, look ahead, see 
that the permanency of the ship-building 
industry is kept alive and that the danger 
should be avoided, that, in a few years, due 
to higher wages, the construction of new ships 
should go to other shores and foreign firms. 
After considering carefully all the angles of 
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the question and the consequences that our 
decision, one way or the other could have, 
we feel that it is in the interest of the 
employees that they should be satisfied and 
accept the wages presently paid by the com- 
pany, thus ensuring the permanency of the 
industry and its future success, and at the 
same time, assuring for themselves continuous 
employment. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Atrrep SAvarp, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 
; Member. 
Montreal, Quebec. 
7th April, 1947, 


Minority Report 


The Honourable Humpurey MitcuHe tt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 


I was appointed under your direction on 
shis Board of Conciliation as a representative 
of the above-mentioned unions, and I regret 
exceedingly that I have to submit to you a 
minority report. 

The representative of the company, Mr. 
Paterson, as well as the Chairman, the 
Honourable Justice Alfred Savard, have, I 
understand, forwarded to you a majority 
report, and I wish to humbly submit to you 
the reason why I disagree with the majority 
report. 

The National War Labour Board, before it 
ceased to exist, gave an award for an increase 
of ten cents an hour (10c.) to all employees 
under the jurisdiction of the above-mentioned 
unions. They also stated that the inability 
to pay of the Canadian Vickers Limited, was 
not proven and was the major reason for 
them to make this decision, and a corre- 
sponding increase of ten cents an hour (10c.) 
has been granted to all shipyards during 1946. 
This was not contested by any other company. 
The company (Canadian Vickers Limited) 
paid the ten cents (10c.) an hour increase to 
their employees involved, from November 26, 
1946, to November 30, 1946, inclusive, and 
as soon as the Wartime Controls of wages 
and salaries were removed, they decided to 
pay their employees a straight ten per cent 
(10%) increase instead of ten cents (10c.) an 
hour. 

The Unions immediately entered negotia- 
tions with the firm claiming that the decision 
of the National War Labour Board should be 
maintained. They did not come to an under- 
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standing with the company, and consequently 
asked you to appoint a conciliation board, 
which you did, to decide on the matter. 


It is my contention that all decisions of 
the National War Labour Board as well as 
Regional War Labour Boards should be 
maintained and binding to the parties con- 
cerned until new negotiations for a collective 
bargaining contract are started which, in this 
case, the termination of the agreement with 
the unions and the company would have been 
on June 21, 1947, and with controls lifted, 
and the rapidly increasing. cost of living makes 
such action entirely unwarranted and untimely. 


The Canadian Vickers Limited is the first 
company up to now who has endeavoured to 
make any changes to decisions of the National 
or Regional War Labour Boards, since those 
boards were removed, and I believe this case 
can be determined as a test case and the 
decision of this board does not only involve 
the Canadian Vickers Limited and the unions 
above-mentioned, but concerns the whole 
economic structure of the Dominion of Canada 
and; would only create ill-feelings as well as 
misunderstandings and breaking of existing 
agreements if any kind of a decision would 
overrule past decisions or awards of the 
National or Regional War Labour Boards. It 
is my contention that these decisions should 
be definitely maintained until new negotiations 
are started after termination of existing agree- 
ments; and then through the means of regular 
sound collective bargaining, all these differ- 
ences of opinion could have been adjusted by 
the usual economic powers of both parties. 

If figuring the difference in wages involved 
between the 10 cents an hour increase and the 
10 per cent increase given by the company. 
You will note that roughly, the difference is 
only approximately 3 per cent and seeing that 
the inability to pay of the company was 
not proven to my estimation, I contend that 
the original award of the National War 
Labour Board should have been maintained. 

It seems to me that it is also a violation 
of all existing understandings between the 
governmental authorities and unions, and if 
not mentioned in the law removing the War 
Labour Boards, a proviso should have been 
inserted that existing conditions be main- 
tained until termination of agreements where 
then both parties would have the power to 
act as they please. 


It was stated during the meetings of your 
Conciliation Board that the unions repre- 
sented only 689 or such employees out of a 
total of 2,587. May I note that the repre- 
sentation made by the unions only concerns 
those who are under their jurisdiction, and 
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for this reason, if so, the claim concerns those 
689 employees really involved; not that I do 
not think that the other employees do not 
deserve the maintenance of the 10 cents an 
hour increase as ruled by National War Labour 
Board. 


Competition from the other shipbuilding 
concerns such as Marine Industries in Sorel, 
Davie Shipbuilding Co. Ltd., and George F. 
Davie Co., at Lauzon, and others, were 
mentioned, and I wish to note in this case 
that 1t is known across the country, and 
management certainly admits it that the 
Canadian Vickers Limited is the most modern 
and efficient shipbuilding concern in the 
country, also that the 5 ee of their 
employees was not denied. 


It is the only shipbuilding concern building 
ships under cover and thus cannot be affected 
by any weather conditions and consequently 
can fulfill their contracts without any 
stoppages of work. 

The machinery in the shop is most modern, 
and this statement is agreed upon by both 
management and unions, and I am personally 


convinced that as far as tenders are concerned - 


in competition with other shipbuilding com- 
panies that through this advantage of having 
the most modern machinery as well as the 
best employees, as far as efficiency is con- 
cerned, that the production is excellent, fast 
and on prices on those tenders, the Canadian 
Vickers Limited can compete to an advantage 
with anybody else in Canada, and the differ- 
ential existing between them and the other 
shipyards would not be a burden. 

As far as the shipbuilding industry in 
Canada is concerned, no one is a prophet and 
can read the future; I certainly hope that 
production in that industry will be main- 
tained and that employees engaged therein 
will consequently have the necessary work. 
Perhaps it would be the government’s, duty 
to enact certain regulations concerning that 
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industry in Canada, for the purpose of having 
Canadian ships built in our country, but as 
far as world competition, as it was mentioned 
before the Conciliation Board by the com- 
pany, I do not believe that this Board is a 
Committee of United Nations Society and has 
to decide on world economics, because if we 
start that kind of discussion, I do not think 
that we can settle the economics of the entire 
world. 


I also wish to note that a statement was 
made and not denied by management, that 
the company does not pay the 10 per cent 
increase to ALL its employees. 


I may further inform you that all employees 
receiving more than a $1 an hour are receiving 
a maximum of ten cents an hour—therefore 
the contention of the company that it is 


easier to pay 10 per cent is not sound or 


reasonable. 


It may be also noticed that the company 
has always paid higher wages than other 
concerns in the same industry, and that by 
doing so, they have not gone into bank- 
ruptey. On the contrary, and this goes to 
their credit. I don’t see now for what reason, 
when there are only a few months involved, 
that the company is so bitterly opposed to 
the ten cents (10c.) an hour increase as 
granted by the National War Labour Board. 

Consequently, Sir, I reiterate my plea to 
you that this decision should have maintained 
the 10 cents an hour increase as awarded by 
the National War Labour Board and by this 
fact avoid creating a precedent that might 
be of serious consequences to the whole 
economic structure of the Dominion of 
Canada, as well as destroying the goodwill 
and good understanding in collective 
bargaining. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) CraupbE Joporn, 
Member of Conciliation Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Chestnut Canoe Co. Ltd., Fredericton, 
N.B., and Canoe Factory Workers’ Union 


On April 23, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: Mr. 
Arthur McF. Limerick, of Fredericton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, R. R. Reid, 
of Gagetown, and Rev. Austin MacPherson, 
of Fredericton, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 
To: 
The Honourable HumMpHrREY MiITcHELt, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir: 

The Conciliation Board set up for the 
purpose of endeavouring to effect an agree- 
ment between the above parties, convened on 
Friday, March 28, at 10 a.m., at the County 
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Court House, Fredericton, N.B., the three 
members of the Board, namely, Mr. R. R. 
Reid, nominee of the employer, Rev. A. D. 
MacPherson, nominee of the employees, and 
Mr. A. McF. Limerick, the chairman, being 
all present and duly sworn. 

The employers were represented by Miss 
M. J. Chestnut, the Manager of the Company, 
Mr. Harold Smith, the Assistant Manager 
and Mr. Richards, the Auditor; the employees 
were represented by Messrs. Angus McLeod, 
Harry Boutaught, John Draper, Robert 
Logan, Frank Good and Walter Blizzard. 

The Board was given to understand that 
the dispute would be confined to the matter 
of wage increases, the demand of the Union 
being for a 15 cents an hour increase for all 
employees. Other matters such as vacations 
with pay, rest periods, and union security had 
been brought up and discussed on previous 
occasions in the negotiations for a collective 
agreement as shown by the conciliation officer’s 
report. Contrary to expectation, these sub- 
sidiary matters did come up for discussion 
before the Board, but only as incidental to 
and affecting harmonious relations between 
employer and employees. 

A brief prepared by Angus McLeod, Organ- 
izer for Canadian Congress of Labour, was 
presented on behalf of the employees out- 
lining the steps taken by the Union to achieve 
their wage demands up to the present time, 
and stressing the fact that the majority of 
the workers in the factory, owing to the rising 
cost of living were confronted with a lower 
standard of living, and in order to maintain 
their families were compelled to seek over- 
time work at the factory on straight time. 

Considerable discussion followed chiefly 
centered on the Company’s claim that the 
increase requested was not feasible for the 
following reasons: 


(a) The large increase in over-head due to. 


the rise in the cost of material and the depre- 
ciation in quantity of raw material obtainable. 

(>) The falling off in per capita production 
by the employees since 1939. 

(c) The impossibility of increasing the price 
of the finished articles without endangering 
and perhaps losing a large part of the present 
market which would go to freelance builders. 

(d) The uncertainty as to the future situa- 
tion of the Company with respect to markets. 


It was generally conceded by all present, 
including the representatives of management 
that the wages in this industry were low and 
that an increase was desirable if the industry 
could at all bear the consequent increase in 
the size of the payroll. 

The only suggestion of settlement at this 
meeting was advanced by the employer in the 
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offer to cancel certain individual increases 
granted to some of the employees from 
January 1, and divide. the total of such 
increase among all employees. It was pointed 
out by the union that this would amount to 
an increase of roughly 14 cents per hour as 
against the union’s request for a 15 cents 
increase across the Board, and the suggestion 
was turned down by the union. 

The meeting was then adjourned subject 
to recall by the Chairman, on the Employer 
undertaking to go over the Company’s 
financial position with the Auditors, and if 
possible within a few days communicate to 
the Chairman for transmission to the 
employees a further offer of settlement. 

On the first day of April, an offer was 
received from Miss Chestnut in the form of 
a letter, whereby an increase of 10 cents per 
hour to all employees, except apprentices and 
boys, was suggested, with a smaller increase 
to the latter two categories. Such increase to 
be continued until the end of the fiscal year 
of the Company on July 31, and the situation 
to be reviewed at that time. 

This offer was communicated to the 


‘ employees, who held a meeting and voted on 


the question of accepting it. The Board was 
advised that all employees with the exception 
of five voted in favour of accepting the offer, 
and that the new scale of wages was brought 
into effect on the first pay period in April. 

It is the opinion of this Board that the 
prospect of improved employer-employee rela- 
tions is encouraging. Both parties to the 
dispute deplored the deterioration in these 
relations and it was apparent that good-will 
is earnestly desired on the part of all. The 
union is young and inexperienced but the 
men representing the employees were intel- 
ligent, taking pride in their work, and the 
quality of the product, with a capacity to 
analyse the problems of production. It would 
seem that co-operation between management 
and the union is a real possibility. The Board 
was impressed by the frankness of the 
employer and management. The willingness 
of the employer to treat wages from the 
standpoint of the union as that of a total 
wage cost instead of the hitherto fixing of 
wages from the relative output of each 
employee as compared with other employees, 
indicates a real concession on the part of the 
employer and a willingness to accept the 
union. It was apparent that there was a fine 
background of good-will which had been built 
up in the past and could be restored. 


(Sgd.) A. McF. Limerick, 
(Sgd.) R. R. Ret, 
(Sgd.) Austin D. MacPuHerson, 
for the Board. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Claratel Cafe, Winnipeg, Man., and 
Local 751, Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance 
(AFL-TLC) 


On April 2, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge H. W. Whitla, Winnipeg, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, J. E. Wilson 
and J. L. McBride, both of Winnipeg, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


Honourable Humpurey MItTcHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


We, the undersigned members of a Concilia- 
tion Board appointed to deal with the above 
mentioned matter now beg to report as follows. 


After five meetings of the Board at which 
all members were present an agreement was 
come to and duly executed by both sides to 
the dispute. 


This completes our duties in this particular 
matter. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) H. W. Wurrta, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. L. McBruns, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Jas. E. Wizson, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between John Duff & Sons Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., 
and Local 320, United Packinghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL) 


On April 28, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows His 
Honour Judge H. E. Fuller, of Welland, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of 
the Board, N. L. Mathews and David 
Archer, both of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


The Honourable, 

The Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation herein appointed 
by you on the 18th day of January last, beg 
to report as follows:— 

John Duff & Sons, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ontario, are engaged in the meat packing 
industry and heretofore have not had any 
collective bargaining agreement with a Union. 
The present Union was certified on the 12th 


of June, 1946, and prior to that time there 
had been an agreement in effect with a 
committee of the employees. The Company 
employ about 150. As a result, it appeared 
at the first meeting of the Board that the 
parties were far apart and that there was 
little likelihood of an agreement being reached. 
The Board, however, are now happy to be 
able to report that the parties have reached 
an agreement, which has been signed. 


The Board wishes to record its appreciation 
of the efforts of the officers of the Company 
and of the Union and the assistance of both 
sides in the negotiations in this matter. 


Dated at Welland, Ontario, this 21st day of 
April, A.D. 1947. 


(Sgd.) Harotp EK. Furrer, 
Chairman, Board of Conciliation. 


(Sgd.) D. B. Arcusr, 
Member, Board of Conciliation. 


(Sgd.) Norman L. MatHews, 
Member, Board of Conciliation. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Famous Players Canadian Corporation 
Ltd., and British Columbia Projectionists Society (Local 348, Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees & Moving Picture 
Machine Operators) (AFL-TLC) 


On April 24, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation, the personnel of which was as 
follows:—Dean Frederick M. Clement, Van- 
couver, Chairman, appointed by the Minister 
of Labour in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation by the other two members of the 
Board, R. Rowe Holland and Birt Showler, 
both of Vancouver, appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employer and employees 
respectively. . 

Report of Board 


The members of the Board met for pur- 
poses of organization on Monday, March 24. 

Public sessions for the taking of evidence 
were held on April 2, 8, and 9. Further meet- 
ings of the Board were held on April 11, 14, 
15, alt amare 19. 


A. The Union based its case mainly on the 
following points: 


1, That the projectionists have received no 
increases since 1941, except a compulsory 
cost-of-living bonus of 95 cents per man per 
week ordered by the Dominion Government 
to be paid to all employees who had not prev- 
iously received the cost-of-living bonus. 

2. The cost-of-living index has advanced 
from 110-8 in 1941 (1939 base 100) to 127-8 
as at February 1, 1947. The average wage 
mcrease for British Columbia was 41:1 per 
cent as between 1939 and 1945. The increase 
to projectionists to date was 13°3 per cent. 

3. The problem of manpower in the booths 
was not relevant to the question of wages now 
under discussion. 


4. The projectionists contended that it was 
their right to maintain their relative level in 
the ranks of wage earners and to return 
as quickly as possible to their pre-war standard 
of living. 


The Company based its case mainly on the 
following points: 


1. The increase of 30 cents per hour re- 
quested by the employees could not be justi- 
fied on the grounds of the advance in the 
cost-of-living index and that the Company’s 
proposal of 10 cents per hour (6 per cent in- 
crease) would more than compensate for the 
increased cost of living. 

2. The Harper Award of 10 per cent increase 
expressly took care of the rise in the cost of 
living for the period 1941-1943. The rise in the 
cost of living, 1943-1945 of 4 points was taken 


care of by the 95 cent bonus ordered by the 
Dominion Government. In 1945 the employees 
entered voluntarily into a contract providing 
for the present wage rates. 


3. The increase in theatre receipts did not 
justify the increase demanded in wages. 


4. The Company placed strong emphasis 
on what might be referred to as the “man- 
power question.” That is, under the Fire Mar- 
shal’s Act, two men in a booth are required in 
all theatres with 450 seats or more. The 
Company stated that if the requirement were 
one man in a booth for all theatres of 1,000 
seats or less, certain savings could be made 
and consequently better terms could be offered 
the projectionists. The Company stated that 
they would ask for no reduction in total man- 
power but would gradually absorb all em- 
ployees by natural retirement or by absorption 


. into new theatres, provided employees would 


co-operate with the Company in an approach 
to the Government with a request to have the 
undesirable part of the Fire Marshal’s Act 
amended. 


B. During the second meeting of the Con- 
ciliation Board the opposing parties voluntarily 


agreed to meet by themselves in an attempt 


to reach agreement on certain points. They 
met privately and agreed on all matters in 
the proposed agreement except Clause H which 
refers to vacations, and ‘Clause L which refers 
to the proposed difference between the old 
and the new wage rates. 


C. After due consideration of all evidence 
and careful examination of all the exhibits 
we recommend as follows: 


(1) Clause H: 


That all employees shall be given two weeks’ 
holidays with pay after three full years of 
employment. 


(2) Clause L: 


That 15 cents an hour increase in the basic 
wage be granted to all projectionists. 

A copy of the agreement reached by the two 
parties, Clauses H and L excluded, is enclosed. 

A minority report is being submitted by 
Mr. Showler. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) F. M. CLeMent, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) R. Rows Ho.uanp, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


Honourable HumpuHrey MircHerr, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

— Sir:— 

I regret that it is necessary for me to make 
a minority report, as it was impossible to 
get the Employer’s representative to even 
take an intelligent view of conditions facing 
industry as of to-day. 

These men have not received any increase 
in wages since 1941 (with the exception of the 
mandatory cost-of-living bonus of 95 cents 
a week) when they were awarded a ten per 
cent increase by the Board of Arbitration set 
up at that time. Since then they have loyally 
done their work and from evidence by the 
employer to his entire satisfaction. 

Negotiations were carried on by both parties 


during the sittings of the Board, and this re- | 


sulted in only two matters being submitted to 
us. They were: 


The question of holidays; 
.The wage question. 


Holidays. The Company admitted that the 
rest of their employees received two weeks’ 
holidays with pay. They also admitted that in 
two Provinces in the Dominion all their em- 
ployees received two weeks’ holidays through 
Provincial legislation, and in my opinion they 
failed to offer any real objections to the request 
of the Union here, and I would therefore recom- 
mend that the men covered by this Board be 
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granted two weeks’ holidays with pay after 
a calendar year’s service. 

Wages. The Company admitted that even 
while this Board was sitting, they had increased 
their admission fees from 3 cents to 5 cents, 
claiming this was done owing to a decrease in 
attendance, whereas in my opinion the very 
unusual weather we had at the time quoted, 
January to March, was actually the cause, 
and in the Union’s submission they pointed 
out that it would only require one half cent 
increase in the fees to take care of the wages. 

The Company also contended that they 
anticipate a drop in future business; however, 
it is significant to me that they used the very 
same argument before the last Board of 
Arbitration and subsequent events showed them 
to be entirely wrong. Also the Union in their 
evidence quoted the President of the Company 
who in his annual address to the shareholders 
did not agree with his people in B.C.; rather 
he anticipated a further increase in his Com- 
pany’s operations. I accept the Union’s state- 
ment that the average wage level has in- 
creased 41 per cent, and having in mind that 
during the last two years many or in fact all 
of our skilled trades have received increases 
of from 24 to 30 cents an hour, I feel that 
these men are entitled to an increase of twenty- 
seven cents (27 cents) an hour and would so 
recommend. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Brmtr SHOWLER, 
Member of the Board. 


Report of Board in Deon between National Light and Power Co., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Canadian Electrical Workers’ 
Union, Local 1, (CCL) 


On April 25, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge G. W. McPhee, of Moose Jaw, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion by the other two members of the Board, 
M. A. MacPherson, K.C., of Regina, and N. R. 
Riches, of Moose Jaw, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


Hon. HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Dear Mr. Minister: 

I beg to report that this matter has now 
been settled. We held our first meeting on 
April 3, at which were present: George W. 
McPhee, Chairman; M. A. MacPherson, K.C.; 
Norman R. Riches. 


There were present on behalf of the National 
Light and Power Company Limited: Mr. 
Graham, the manager, with his solicitor, 
Lester McTaggart, K.C. And for the em- 
ployees: R. E. Hale, Canadian Congress of 
Labour; and the following representatives of 
the employees: Vern Little, George Tozer, 
Emil Larson. 

We met again on April 7, at which the same 
parties were present. Then Mr. MacPherson 
had to leave for Ottawa, and Mr. Riches had 
to go on another assignment, and I carried 
on the Conciliation for the next two meetings, 
namely, April 10 and April 15, finally conclud- 
ing an agreement agreeable to all parties.* 


Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) Grorce W. McPuer, 
Chairman of the Board. 





* A summary of the agreement will be published in 
the Collective Agreements section of a subsequent issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between the Smart-Turner Machine Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., and Patternmakers’ Association of Hamilton 


and Vicinity (AFL-TLC) 


On April 22, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. Cochrane of Brampton, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of Lab- 
our in the absence of a joint recommendation 
by the other two members of the Board, 
E. Macaulay Dillon, K.C., of Toronto, and 
Kevey Koskey of Hamilton, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


To: The Honourable HumpHrey MircuHet., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation in this matter con- 
sisting of Kevey Koskey, Esq., nominee of the 
Union, E. Macauley Dillon, Esq., K.C., nom- 
inee of the Employer and His Honour Judge 
A. Cochrane as Chairman, appointed by you 
at the request of the nominees of the parties, 
held five meetings. The Employees were 
represented by Mr. C. A. Scott, President of 
the Local, Mr. F. Davis, District Representa- 
tive, and Mr. L. Conley, Recording Secretary 
of the Local. The Company was represented 


by Mr. J. T. Burbidge, Manager of the Drum 
Department. 

The only point upon which the parties were 
not agreed and upon which the Board was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of conciliation was the 
question of wages. The Company proposed 
a range of rates and are at present actually 
paying $1.15 per hour to the two pattern- 
makers now employed. The Union demanded. 
a single rate of $1.20 per hour. Your Board 
has carefully considered the difference between 
the parties and as a reasonable compromise 
recommends as follows: 

1. That there be a range of rates for pattern- 
makers, such range to be from $1.13 to $1.23 
per hour. 

2. That all fully qualified patternmakers 
employed by the Company be paid at the rate 
of at least $1.20 per hour for the term of the 
agreement, such rate to be effective as of the 
date of this report. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 16th day of April, 1947. 


(Sgd.) A. CocHRANE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) E. Macautey DIt1on, 
(Sgd.) Krvey Kosxkry. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Joseph Stokes Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Welland, Ont., and The United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America, Local 523 (CIO-CCL) 


On April 12, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion, the personnel of which was as follows: 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, Chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members of the Board, M. A. 
Seymour, K.C., St. Catharines, and Dr. H. G. 
Forster, Welland, appointed on the nomina- 


tion of the employer and employees respec- 
tively. 


The Honourable HumpHrey MircHeE.t, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: 
The Board of Conciliation appointed by 


you to deal with the above dispute begs to 
make its report. 


The Board met the parties in Welland on 
December 21, 1946. The Company was repre- 
sented by Mr. L. R. Leaver and its counsel, 
Mr. R. B. Law, K.C. The Union was repre- 
sented by Mr. C. R. Sullivan and its counsel, 


Mr. C. L. Dubin. The immediate issue con- 
cerned the status of the Union as the bargain- 
ing representative of the employees. The 
Company was doubtful that the Union truly 
represented the employees, that another 
organization had appeared among _ the 
employees, and that it could not negotiate 
with Local 523 of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America until that 
Union had obtained certification. 

The Board of Conciliation took the view 
that certification of bargaining representatives 
was not essential under P.C. 1003, and that, 
in view of the pre-existing bargaining agree- 
ment and the Regulations, Local 523 was the 
bargaining agent for the Company’s employees 
until some other organization emerged and 
displaced Local 523. The Company, therefore, 
agreed to commence negotiations with Local 
523 with the purpose of achieving a new agree- 
ment. In order to give the parties the oppor- 
tunity to negotiate, the Board of Conciliation 
adjourned to a date that would be fixed when 
the parties had completed their negotiations. 
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On March 1, 1947, the Board met the 
parties again and found that they failed to 
agree on a number of matters, such as Union 
security provisions, arbitration clause, dis- 
charge cases, seniority clause, wages and wage 
clause, vacation plan with pay. 


In order to assist the parties in reaching an 
agreement the Board would recommend: 


(1) That the provisions in the old agree- 
ment regarding union security be included in 
the new agreement under negotiation, except 
that the 15 day escape period clause be 
eliminated and also the clause specifying pay- 
ment of 5 cents of each dollar collected to 
the employer. Mr. Seymour does not believe 
that a Board of Conciliation has authority 
under P.C. 1003 to make recommendations 
on Union security and therefore declines to 
make any recommendation. 


(2) That, when representatives of the 
parties cannot agree on the chairman of an 
arbitration board, the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board be requested to nominate the 
chairman. 


(3) That the parties embody in the agree- 
ment what they were prepared to accept in 
the presence of the Board; namely, that in 
discharge cases any claim of unjust dismissal 
shall be made within forty-eight hours after 
discharge exclusive of non-working days. 
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(4) That continuity of service shall not be 
deemed to have been broken in cases of tem- 
porary layoff for a period not exceeding one 
year. 


(5) That the clause of the former agreement 


-on seniority, Article Three, Section 1, (c) be 


retained in the new agreement. 


(6) That, as agreed to in the presence of 
the Board, the parties omit Article Three, 
Section 1 (h) 4 from the new agreement. 

(7) That, in respect to wages, a shift bonus, 
which is not at present recognized in the 
plant, should be established. 


(8) Dr. Forster and the Chairman further 
recommend that either party should be free to 
open the issue of wages at least once during 
the duration of the agreement. Mr. Seymour 
considers that the wage clause should not be 
opened by either party during the period 
of the agreement. 


(9) That, in respect to holidays, two weeks 
with pay be granted to employees who attain 
five years of service with the Company. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 10th day of April, 
1947. 
(Sgd.) ALEXANDER Brapy, 


(Sgd.) Harvey G. Forster, 
(Sgd.) M. A. Seymour. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch During 
April, 1947, Under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


4 )yFFICERS of the Industrial Relations 
: Branch dealt with 10 industrial disputes 
during the month of April, involving 19,675 
workpeople employed in 54 separate estab- 
lishments. Of these, 5 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 5 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
March 381, and received further attention in 
April. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings 
-described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Fredericton, N.B. The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
‘Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
‘Ontario; three officers resident in Toronto 


confine their activities to Ontario and work 
in close collaboration with the Provincial 
Conciliation Service; two officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the Province of Quebec and 
the officer resident in Fredericton, NB., 
represents the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces. The headquarters of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and the Director of 
the Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Industries 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 


Onl MEIN ee eh eee coe ne 1 
MANUFACTURING 

iets saad wets ho cenit me we S, 1 

SOOO MTN 2 i nzind dt) + eae cabomevenm ae 1 
CoNSTRUCTION 

Bundings “and Structures... .. tok cw : 


TRANSPORTATION AND Pusiic UTILITIES 


W Ape ese. ae, , Sa anete. Se 4 
Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines.. 1 
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Industries—Con., 


Nature of Dispute or Situation 


Strike sor lockoutere..'.c es. see ae i] 

Threatened strike or lockout............ 1 

COnerOVversy Vine oe... ce~ casero sitke ous 5 

APD TGREUGI OT)’ sy sae atin ela eevee ene. Mee 3 
Predominant Cause or Object 

rereaseck waresiinc,. .aiitraeie ae +5 Darel 1 

Increased wages and other changes ..... 2 


Increased wages and union recognition.. 1 


Employment of union members only.. 1 
MI GAON SUPISOICI GH yiitocee wicude B thie ae 1 
Pens UMO ie OUEST ONS ban che cya Wes wien aes 2 
UAT DC ULOOR ace le ieakns aii, say alee 1 
PCA SSIECU. Amt ci sting uae wt cal 1 
Disposition 
Controversy terminated by mediation... 2 
Referred to Provincial authorities....... 1 


Disposition pending 


Method of Settlement 
Conciliation or mediation 2.03... 865.2). 2 
Investigation only 
Settlement pending 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief interest 
follow:— 


Unlcensed Seamen, Great Lakes—During 
April the Minister of Labour received a 
request from the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
for the establishment of a Maritime Adjust- 
ment Board to arbitrate the alleged violation 
of its collective agreement with the Sarnia 
and Colonial Steamship Companies, and the 
appointment of a representative of the 
Companies upon the Board: in consequence 
of the refusal of the management to nominate 
a representative of its own. Provision for 
such appointment is contained in the collec- 
tive agreement between the parties. The 
matters in dispute related to the issuance of 
passes to union officers for boarding vessels 
and to off-days and holidays with pay. After 
endeavouring without success to persuade the 
management of the two companies to name 
its own arbitrator, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Mr. J. D. McNish, K.C., of Toronto, 
to act upon the Maritime Adjustment Board. 
A hearing of the issues was pending at the 
end of the period under review. 

Unlicensed Seamen, Great Lakes—The 
Minister of Labour was asked during April 
to nominate the Chairman of a Maritime 
Adjustment Board for the purpose of arbi- 
trating a dispute between Canada Steamship 


Lines, Limited, and the Canadian Seamen’s 


Union in connection with the alleged violation 
of the collective agreement between the 
parties by the hiring of non-union seamen. 
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The representatives of the Company and the 
union had been unable to agree upon the 
selection of a Chairman and provision for the 
appointment of a Chairman by the Minister 
of Labour in such circumstances is contained 
in the collective agreement between the 
Company and the Union. The Minister of 
Labour appointed Judge Honoré Achim, of 
Montreal, as third member and Chairman of 
the Board. 


Rubber Workers, Welland, Ontarvo—At the 
end of March the Minister of Labour received 
the report of His Honour Judge J. G. 8. 
Stanbury, of St. Catharines, Ontario, who 
acted as Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sioner in connection with the dismissal of two 
employees of the Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Company Limited, Welland, Ontario, allegedly 
because of union membership and activity. 
The Commissioner found that there was no 
evidence to support the complaint with respect 
to one of the employees, and that the only 
reason given or apparent from the testimony 
was that he had left his job without leave 
and that his work had been unsatisfactory. 
With respect to the second employee, the 
Commissioner reported that it seemed clear 
that she was discharged because of her inter- 
ference with other women employees in their 
work. It was not merely by reason of her 
being a member of the union or working on 
its behalf, but because she was disrupting the 
work of herself and other employees by her 
active propaganda in the plant. 


Metal Products Workers, Brantford, Ontario. 
—In the latter part of April the Minister of 
Labour received a request from a representa- 
tive of the International Union, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers of America for the appoint- 
ment of the Chairman of a Board of Arbitra- 
tion to deal with a dispute between the union 
and the Robbins & Myers Company of 
Canada, Limited, Brantford, Ontario, resulting: 
from a grievance which the parties had been 
unable to settle through the grievance pro- 
cedure provided in their collective agreement. 
The Minister of Labour appointed His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, of Brampton, Ontario, to: 
act as Chairman. 


Coal Miners, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick.—The February and March issues of the 
Lasour Gazerre contained reports of a dispute 
between the United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 26, and various coal mine oper- 
ators in the Maritime provinces. The dispute 
had resulted in a general strike on February 15- 
by some 14,811 coal miners. The situation 
remained deadlocked throughout April but, 
early in May, the Department of Labour 


s 
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succeeded in arranging a meeting between 
representatives of the union and of the Domin- 
ion Coal Company, Limited, in Montreal on 
May 18. Conversations also took place in 
Ottawa with governmental representatives and, 
as the Lasour GazerTE went to press, it was 
reported from Montreal that a settlement had 
been reached on the basis of a wage increase of 
$1.00 per day with an additional 40 cents per 
day payable in six months’ time if production 
permits. Further details of the settlement will 
be reported in a later issue. 


Longshoremen, Montreal, P.Q—During 
April the Department of Labour, through its 
Conciliation Service, was instrumental in 
securing settlement of a dispute involving 
3,240 longshoremen employed in the discharg- 
ing and loading of ocean vessels at the Port 
of Montreal. 

On April 7 the Shipping Federation of 
Canada applied to the Department of Labour 
for intervention in connection with a deadlock 
which had been reached in negotiations over 
a period of some four weeks between steam- 
ship companies belonging to the Shipping 
Federation and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local Union No. 375. The 
union was at that time demanding a general 
wage increase of 30 cents per hour, an eight- 
hour day instead of a normal working day 
of nine hours, time and one-half rates for 
work from 5 p.m. to 11 p.m. and double time 
rates of pay for the “grave yard” shift. The 
employers had offered an increase in wage 
rates from $1 to $1.10 per hour, an eight-hour 
day, and increases of 10 cents to 15 cents in 
the pay differential for the evening and night 
shifts. A number of other minor concessions 
by the employers had been agreed to by the 
parties, but the counter proposals of the 
companies were rejected at a mass meeting 
of the union held on April 6 and there was 
danger of a work stoppage when the naviga- 
tion season opened. 

The Minister of Labour appointed Mr. 
R. Trepanier, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Montreal, as a Conciliation Officer to deal with 
the dispute. After a number of joint and 
separate conferences with the parties, the Con- 
ciliation Officer proposed a compromise solution 
which was accepted by the officers of the 
Shipping Federation and by the union’s 
negotiating committee. The proposal involved 
a wage increase of 13 cents per hour over 1946 
rates, time and one-half for work on the 
evening shift and double time for night shift. 

The terms of settlement were placed before 
a general meeting of the union’s members 
held at the St. James Market on April 16, 
and were rejected by a vote of 669 to 317. 
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Since fewer than 1,000 of the union’s total 
membership of 3,240 were present at the 
meeting, the Department of Labour was 
requested by the union to conduct a ballot 
vote among all the union’s members upon the 
settlement proposals. The vote was taken 
over a period of three days. - The results of 
the balloting were made known to the parties 
this week, and showed that out of 2,434 
partcipating, 1,464 voted in favour of accep- 
tance of the compromise proposal, with 966 
against and four spoiled ballots. Those not 
voting were regarded as being in favour of 
the settlement. 

Arrangements are now proceeding for the 
signing of a collective agreement to cover the 
1947 navigation season. It is understood that 
the settlement of the longshoremen’s dispute 
will automatically effect a settlement of 
wages and working conditions for ship liners 
and checkers employed on the Montreal 
Waterfront. 


Freight Handlers, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont—The Minister of Labour 
announced during April the settlement of a 
dispute between the Canada Steamship Lines 
Limited and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, involving freight 
handlers employed by the Company at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. 

The dispute was brought to the attention 
of the Department of Labour about two 
months ago when a representative of the 
union requested its intervention in connection 
with the dismissal of a number of employees 
at the end of the last navigation season and 
the company’s refusal to rehire such 
employees for the present navigation season. 
Customarily the company employs the same 
persons from year to year and only those 
who fail to report for duty within 15 days 
after the opening of navigation without a 
satisfactory reason are struck from the 
seniority roster. At the close of navigation 
in 1946, the company issued notice of separa- 
tion forms to the employees on the ground 
that they had persistently refused to live up 
to the provisions of the collective agreement 
between the shipping company and the two 
local unions situated in the Lakehead cities 
by refusing to work after six o’clock in the 
evening and later after four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed His Honour Judge H. W. Whitla, 
of Winnipeg, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commissioner to investigate the 
difference between the parties. The Commis- 
sioner found on the evidence presented to 
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him that the men had taken matters into 
their own hands, had been guilty of a viola- 
tion of the terms of the agreement binding 
upon them, and were therefore justifiably 
dismissed for proper cause. 

Later,-the parties requested further assis- 
tance from the Department of Labour and 
the Minister assigned Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, to act 
as mediator. Conferences were held at Port 
Arthur on April 23 and 24, as a result of 
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which an agreement was signed by both the 
company and the union providing that the 
work period for freight handlers at the two 
cities for the 1947 season of navigation shall 
begin not earlier than 7 a.m. and terminate 
not later than 6 p.m., unless such hours are 
changed by arrangements made with the 
mutual consent of both parties. It is under- 
stood that outside of these hours, local 
arrangements can be made for carrying on 
the loading and unloading of vessels. 


Courses in Industrial Relations at Montreal University 


pt betes functions and purposes of the Indus- 

trial Relations Section, Faculty of Social 
Sciences, together with an outline of the 
prescribed studies for the three-year course 
in Industrial Relations, are described in a 
brochure entitled “A Program of Union- 
Industry-University Co-operation”, issued by 
Montreal University. 

As pointed out in the “Basis and Aims of the 
Section”, the modern world is striving for 
“the establishment of higher standards of 
living and of full employment. It is par- 
ticularly interested in creating social stability 
and social security, by organizing an intimate 
co-operation between management and labour”. 
It is asserted further, that “there will be an 
understanding and a lasting peace, only if 
Universities can furnish to labour and manage- 
ment, specialists in social questions who have 
received a solid scientific training’. Con- 
sequently, “it is the duty of our Canadian 
Universities to prepare young Canadians for 
this work and to give to the country the 
‘social engineers’ able to co-operate efficiently 
in the solution of the various kinds of prob- 
lems presented today by the nation’s and the 
world’s economic and social life”. 


Objectives of University 


To achieve its share in this purpose the 
Faculty of Social Sciences of Montreal Uni- 
versity established an Industrial Relations 
Section in 1945. The three-fold objective 
of the Section is (1) to train professional 
students; (2) to carry on industrial research 
and publications; (3) to serve labour and 
industry. / 

The professional careers open to the holders 
of a Master’s degree in Industrial Relations 
‘are enumerated as follows: directors of 
personnel; directors of industrial relations; 


technicians of employers’ organizations or 
labour unions; specialists in conciliation and 
arbitration; technicians in the application of 
social security and labour. laws; labour econ- 
omists; and industrial welfare workers. 


The course includes both theory and prac- 
tice. The study of theory extends over three 
years, and the practical work requires work 
two days a week for two years in a plant, a 
union office, or a governmental agency, plus 
one summer of block field-work in a social 
security office, a public administration bureau, 
an industry, a labour union, or an employers’ 
organization. 


A Centre of Industrial Research was created 
at the University in the fall of 1946 to provide 
facilities for research work and to promote the 
establishment of an industrial relations library. 
Already the Centre has undertaken a number 
of research projects for industrial concerns and 
for municipal bodies. 


Labour Schools and Conferences 


The Industrial Relations Section will provide 
instructional staff for a workers’ college. Sem- 
inar courses will provide union organizers with 
a review of the fundamental principles of 
labour, economics, collective bargaining and 
personnel administration. Special conferences 
are held for staff personnel of labour unions. 
Similarly, conferences are being planned to 
give to foremen in industry the fundamentals 
of psychology, collective bargaining and the 
supervision of workers. 

In addition, special seminar groups, each 
of about 40 to 50 leaders in industry, will 
discuss trends in industrial relations and labour 
legislation. Once or twice a year it is planned 
to hold general conferences for business men, 
executives and specialists in the field of labour- 
management relations. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 





Recent Collective A sreements 


OLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible, because of limitation of space, to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also 
included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec are sum- 
marized in a separate article following this. 


Mining: Coal 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, B.C.—CANADIAN COLLIERIES 
(DUNSMUIR) LIMITED AND UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, DISTRICT 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1946, to March 31, 1948, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 3 months’ notice, pro- 


vided that after January 1, 1947, either party | 


may give three months’ notice of termination. 
The parties will meet jointly 60 days before 
termination date to discuss a renewal thereof. 
All men who work in and around the mines 
and who are eligible to join the union shall 
join and agree to sign the check-off for all dues, 
assessments and fines and the management of 
the mines agrees to make deductions from the 
pay due to the union members and to forward 
same without charge to the union secretary. 
Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half and rate and one-half for all time 
worked over 8 hours in any one day or 40 
hours in a week with the following provisions 
—repair and maintenance men ghall work on 
the sixth day when required by the company; 
in the event that the mine is idle on any day 
of the week from Monday through Friday due 
to circumstances beyond the control of the com- 
pany Saturday shall be considered a production 
day and the company will not be liable for 
payment of overtime, excepting for those 
employees who have worked more than 40 hours 
during the week or more than 8 hours on that 
day. Time and one-half or rate and one-half shall 
be paid men required to work on any of. 10 
specified holidays. Vacation: any employee who 
averages 20 working shifts per month during 
the year will be entitled to 12 days’ vacation 
with pay or a credit of one day’s vacation 
with pay for each month that the employee has 
not lost more than one working day. For 
employees on steady night work the credit will 
be as above for those who have averaged 18 
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night shifts per month during the year or have 
not lost more than 2 working shifts per month. 

Wage rates: the contract miners shall receive 
$3.17 per day of 8 hours in addition to their 
earnings under the contract rates as established 
in 1938 (no sub-contracting allowed); the datal 
rates for the following classification are: 
Underground—machine men (chain cutting) 
$10.11, helper $9.35, diamond drillers $9.57, coal 
drillers $8.95 (longwall $9.43), miners and 
loaders $8.95, muckers $8.40, hoistmen over 500 
h.p. $8.95, under 500 h.p. $8.56, drivers $8.56, 
labourers $8.07. Duckbill operation—machine 
runner $10.47, duckbill operator $10.07, face- 
men $9.67. Surface—blacksmiths, carpenters, 
plumbers and machinists $9.05. By a supple- 
ment effective December 1, 1946, all common 
Chinese labour $6.37, Chinese trimmers on deep- 
sea ships 89 cents per hour, on local tugs 93 
cents per hour, cagers, dumpers, lampmen, coal 
loaders $8.07, washermen $8.56, labourers $8.07. 

A welfare fund to be established by the pay- 
ment of 3 cents per gross ton on all coal sold 
or used by the coal operators, to be known as 
the Welfare Fund of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, to be administered solely 
for the use of the members of the union. The 
moneys to be held in trust until a joint com- 
mittee of the coal operators and District 18 of 
the union bring in a recommendation as to the 
character and purpose of the fund,.and rules 
governing its administration. When adopted 
by_the parties, trustees will be appointed. 

Provision’ is made for the settlement of 
disputes. ; 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—THE PreterBoroucH Lock 
MANUFACTURING CoMPANY LTD. AND 
Unirep EecrricaL, Rapio AND MACHINE 
Workers or America, LocaL 527. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 30, 

1946, to August 29, 1947, and thereafter from 

year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. The 

company recognizes the union as the sole and 


exclusive bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. Maintenance of membership: all 


employees who are members of the union or 
who later become members must as a condition 
of employment with the company remain mem- 
bers in good standing during the life of the 
agreement except during the 30 days prior 
to the termination date when members may 
resign their union membership. Check-off: The 
company agrees to deduct union dues monthly 
from the pay of employees who so authorize and 
also to deduct the union initiation fee and remit 
to the union if member so authorizes. Hours of 
work: 9 per day Monday through Friday, a 
45-hour week, except for the iron foundry and 
watchman. There is a 10-minute rest period in 
each half shift. Overtime: time and one half for 
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work in excess of 9 hours per day and for all 
work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays, 2 of 
which are paid holidays. Vacation: 2 weeks with 
pay equivalent to 4 per cent of earnings during 
previous year for employees with 5 or more 
years’ continuous service with the company, 
one week with pay equal to 2 per cent of 
earnings during previous year to employees 
with one year’s continuous service with the 
company, to those with less than one year’s 
-gervice one week’s vacation with pay equal 
to 2 per cent of earnings prior to February 1. 

Wage rates: all hourly rates of pay shall be 
increased by 10 cents per hour and adjustments 
made in the piece work rates so that anticipated 
earnings will be increased similarly. In the case 
of moulders in the Iron Foundry the bonus 
system will be revised and in addition thereto 
15 per cent will be added to the existing piece 
work prices. The minimum hiring rate shall 
be 58 cents per hour for men and 40 cents per 
hour for women and boys. There shall be 
automatic increases of 2 cents per hour after 
2 complete weeks’ employment and again after 
3 months with an additional increase of 3 
cents per hour after 6 months. A premium of 
5 cents per hour shall be paid to all those 
employed on a regular night shift (this does 
not apply to night watchmen) or any shift 


which commences work after 5 pm. At any 
time after 90 days from the start of the 
agreement the question of wages may be 


reopened by either party to the agreement for 
purposes of negotiations based upon sound 
proven facts affecting this locale, the com- 
pany and its employees. This privilege shall 
be limited to once during the term of the 
agreement. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, safety 


and _ health, grievance procedure and 
arbitration. 
CHATHAM, ONnT.—ONTARIO STEEL PropucTS 


Company LimitTep (Division C) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMO- 
BILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENT WoRKERS OF AMERICA, LocaL 127. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 19, 
1946, to August 18, 1947, and thereafter subject 
to notice. The company recognizes the union 
as the sole bargaining agent for all eligible 
employees. Employees of the company are free 
to join the union or any association of their 
choice, and are equally free not to join the 
union or any assocation. Check-off: the com- 
pany agrees to deduct monthly from the pay 
of employees who so authorize their union 
dues and remit same to the union, such 
authorization not to be revoked during the 
term of this agreement. Check-off is only to 
be effective as long as 51 per cent or more 
of the union members authorize it. 

Hours of work: 9 per day (10 per shift 
in heat treat department), a 48-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in excess 
of the above hours and for all work on Sundays 
or on the seventh consecutive day of work, 
Saturday afternoons (except to firemen, watch- 
men or maintenance men whose work has-to be 
done when plant is closed) and on any of 7 
specified holidays. Vacation: one week with pay 
equivalent to 2 per cent of previous year’s 
earnings will be granted to all employees with 
6 months’ service with the company; two weeks’ 
vacation with pay equivalent to 4 per cent of 
previous year’s earnings to those with five or 
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more years’ service. Two 10-minute rest 
periods will be allowed employees working 9 
and 10-hour days and one 10-minute rest. 
period to employees working an 8-hour day, in 
addition a 5-minute period for washing and 
putting away tools will be granted prior to the 
end of the shift and at lunch time. In the 
heat treat department and for hot work in the 
punch and ‘shear department, a 5-minute rest 
period each hour, 10 minutes in 3 summer 
months for day work and on hot nights for 
night work. Wage rates: the schedule of wages, 
including a 5 cents per hour general increase 
for all employees retroactive to July 1, 1946, 
shall continue in force for one year from this 
date unless conditions materially change so that 
a change in the wage schedules would be 
justified. In that event a sincere effort will be 
made through collective bargaining to arrive at 
a satisfactory rate schedule. A premium of 5 
cents per hour is paid for night work. 
Provision is made for seniority rights, health 
and safety, grievance procedure and arbitration. 


Fort Eri£, ONT.—FLEET MANUFACTURING AND 
* AIRCRAFT LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LopGE 171. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 29, 
1946, to November 28, 1947, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. The com- 
pany recognizes the union as the sole collective 
bargaining agency for all eligible employees. 
Check-off: the company will deduct the regular 
monthly union dues from the pay of each 
employee covered by the agreement during the 
term of the agreement. This compulsory 
deduction applies as a condition of his con- 
tinuance in or entrance to the company’s 
service. The deduction shall not include special 
assessments of any kind or any initiation fees. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday. a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
or 44 per week and for all work on Sundays 
and 7 specified holidays, 2 of which are paid 
holidays. Vacation: one week with pay equal 
to 2 per cent of previous year’s earnings for 
employees with less than 5 year’s seniority; 
employees with 5 or more years’ seniority 
receive 2 weeks with pay. Should the company 
decide to close the plant for 2 weeks during 
vacation periods then all employees are entitled 
and required to take 2 week’s vacation, those 
with less than 5 years’ seniority without pay 
for the second week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates include: tool and 
die makers 90 cents to $1.10, carpenters (grade 
A), machinists $1, airframe mechanics, sheet 
metal workers, welder (grade A), plumber- 
pipefitters 95 cents, power brake operators, 
hydro-press operators, service mechanic, welding 
fitter (grade A) 90 cents, plater, truck drivers, 
sheetmetal workers (grade B), welder (grade 
B), carpenter (grade B) 85 cents, power shear 
operators, shippers and receivers (grade A) 80 
cents, machine operators (grade B). -welder’s 
helper, shipper and receivers (grade B) 75 
cents, labourers, power sewing machine oper- 
ators, paint shop helners 70 cents. Leadhands 
in any department shall receive 10 cents per 
hour above their classification rate. If during 
the terms of the agreement the cost of living 
index as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics increases 5 points from the index 
figure at the date of the agreement then wage 
rates covered by the agreement will be increased 
by 5 per cent; similarly if the cost of living 
index decreases 5 points then the wage rates 
will be decreased by 5 per cent. A transporta- 
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tion bonus of 25 cents per day will be paid to 
each employee for each day worked. If called 
back to work an employee will receive an 
additional 25 cents bonus. Employees working 
the night shift shall be paid a premium of 5 
cents per hour over the day rate. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Construction 


Powe t River District, KAMLOOPS AND District, 


CourTENAY District, CHILLIWACK AND DIs- 
TRICT, PRINCE GreorGE District, PENTICTON 


District, B.C.—BumLpInG CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACTORS AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 


AMERICA, LOCALS 2068, 1540, 1638, 
1998 AND 1696 RESPECTIVELY. 


Agreements in effect on various dates from 
September 3, to December 1, 1946, up to Sep- 
tember 2 to November 380, 1947, but may be 
continued from year to year by mutual consent. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for first four hours worked in excess 
of the above hours including Saturday morn- 
ings, double time thereafter and for all work 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 9 speci- 
fied holidays (10 holidays at Courtenay and 6 
at Penticton). No work to be performed on 
Labour Day, nor from 5 p.m. Friday to 8 a.m. 
Monday except where safety to life or property 
makes it necessary. In case of necessity of 
shift work, the shifts must continue for 3 con- 
secutive nights and run in addition to the 
regular day shift. Seven hours shall constitute 
a night shift for which 8 hours’ pay must be 
allowed. 


1843, 
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Minimum hourly wage rates for carpenters 
shall be $1.25 (at Penticton $1.12). All fore- 
men or carpenters in charge of 8 or more men 
shall be paid a premium of at least $1 per 
day in some cases, $1.28 in others. 

Vacation: at Powell River, Courtenay and 
Chilliwack, one week’s vacation with pay will 
be allowed as and when provided by Provincia] 
law. 

Also at the above 8 places provision is 
made that all apprentices shall be employed in 
accordance with British Columbia Apprentice- 
ship Act. All apprentices shall be registered 
with the union. 


Victoria, B.C—THE ViIctToRIA BUvILpERs’ 
EXCHANGE LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Hop CARRIERS’ BUILDING AND COMMON 
Lazovurers’ Unton, Loca 1093. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 31, 
1946, to December 30, 1947, and thereafter from 
year to year by mutual consent. Should either 
party wish to change, add or amend the agree- 
ment after same has been in operation for one 
year, 60 days’ notice must be given. 

Hours of work: 8 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 40-hour week except when work is 
required on Saturday morning then 44 hours 
shall constitute a week’s work. No work to be 
performed from noon Saturday to 8 a.m. 
Monday except where safety to life and prop- 
erty makes it necessary. Overtime: time and 
one-half for first 4 hours’ work over 8 per day 
or for work on Saturday afternoon. Double 
time for all work on Sundays and 9 specified 
holidays. 

Hourly wage rates: hod carriers and mortar 
mixers, jackhammer and breakermen $1; general 
building, concrete and cement labourers 8&6 
cents; common labour 80 cents. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


i fai Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 

provides that where a collective agree- 
ment has been entered into by an organiza- 
tion of employees and one or more employers 
or associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the Provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made bind- 
ing throughout the province or within a 
certain district on all employers and employees 
in the trade or industry covered by the agree- 
ment. Notice of such application is published 
and 30 days are allowed for the filing of 
objections, after which an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, with 
or without changes as considered advisable by 
the Minister. The Order in Council may be 
amended or revoked in the same manner. 


88100—53 


Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


Kach agreement is administered and enforced 
by a joint committee of the parties. Further 
information concerning this legislation is given 
in the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1943, p. 86. 
Proceedings under this act and earlier legis- 
lation have been noted in the Lasour GAzErrE 
monthly since June, 1934. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of eleven agreements. These 
include the amendment of the agreements for 
garages and service stations at Quebec, for 
barbers and hairdressers at Valleyfield, at 
Farnham and at Hull and for building trades 
at Hull and at Chicoutimi in the March 29 
issue of the Quebec Official Gazette, for 
barbers and hairdressers at Joliette, at St. 
Hyacinthe and at Montreal and for the sash 
and door industry at Quebec in the issue of 
April 5, and for building trades at Montreal 
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in‘ the April 12 The others are 


summarized below. 


issue. 


Requests for the amendment of the agree- 
ments for retail stores at Quebec and for 
barbers and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe and 
at Three Rivers were published March 22. 
A request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for bakers and deliverymen at Three 
Rivers was gazetted March 29. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreements for build- 
ing trades at St. Hyacinthe and at Montreal 
and for barbers and hairdressers at Quebec 
were gazetted April 5. Requests for the 
amendment of the agreements for the men’s 
and boys’ clothing industry for the province, 
for plumbers at Three Rivers and for the fur 
industry at Quebec were published April 12. 


Orders in Council were also published 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood Products — 


SasH AND Door INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated March 27, and 
gazetted April 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1945, 
“page 349; April, 1946, page 498, May, page 628, 
Aug., page 1093). Minimum hourly wage rates: 
joinery shop foreman 85 cents per hour, bench 
joiner in the shop-75 cents, machine joiner in 
the shop, mill foreman (wood preparation) 70 
cents, joiner in the shop—junior journeymen 
(one year) 63 cents, stationary engineman 
(maximum of 72 hours per week) 60 cents, 
machinist 68 cents, machine operator (first 6 
months) 55 cents, (after 6 months) 60 cents, 
machine operator’s helper (under 18 years of 
age) 30 cents, (18 years or over) 45 cents, 
lumber yard foreman 65 cents, labourer or 
common worker, carter 55 cents, shipper and 
receiver 60 cents, tractor operator, truck driver 
58 cents, watchman—night, day, Sundays or 
holidays (maximum of 84 hours per week) 35 
cents, watchman employed also as fireman and 
required to hold a 4th class certificate 40 cents, 
apprentice bench and machine joiners in the 
shop and machinists’ apprentices from 25 cents 
per hour during first year to 45 cents during 
third year. Apprenticeship: one apprentice is 
allowed to every 4 journeymen. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated March 21, and 
gazetted March 29, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., May, 1942, 
p. 631; Jan., 1944, p. 70; Oct., 1945, p. 1520; 
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Aug., 1946, p. 1094, and previous issues). “La 
Section des Stations de Service” of the Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada, Inc., district 
of Quebec is accepted as co-contracting party. 
All work pertaining to the repair or mainten- 
ance of horse-drawn vehicles is included in the 
industrial jurisdiction. Dominion Day (July 1) 
is added to the list of days in which no work 
is to be performed; employees who must work 
on these days are to be paid at double time. 
However, shift employees committed to the 
maintenance of the operating material of a 
public bus transport concern will not receive 
extra pay when their regular shifts fall on 
such days; for work performed outside their 
regular shifts such employees shall be paid at 
time and one-half. Wage rates in zone I: 
journeyman mechanic, fitter, machinist, elec- 
trician, body worker, wheelwright, blacksmith, 
welder, painter, upholsterer from 58 cents per 
hour for Class D to 80 cents for Class A; 
storage battery man, vulcanizer or retreader 
60 cents; glazier and greaser 58 cents; appren- 
tices from 24 cents per hour during first year 
to 50 cents during fourth year. In industrial 
and commercial establishments in zone II, the’ 
wage rates shall be at least.75 per cent of those 
fixed for zone I. Every male employee whose 
rate of pay is not established in the present 
agreement shall receive a minimum of 25 cents 
per hour during the first 6 months, which shall 
later be increased to 32 cents per hour. Vaca- 
tion: After one year’s service, an employee is 
entitled to a vacation of one week with pay, 
i.e., 7 consecutive days, at his regular rate of 
pay for the standard work week of the 
establishment. 


Construction 


BuILDING TRADES, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated March 21, and 
gazetted April 12, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., Sept., 1946, 
p. 1252, Oct., p. 1447, Dec., p. 1774; March, 
1947, p. 371). The minimum wage rate for 
master plumber and master heating contractor 
working as employee, whether working with his 
tools or as foreman or in any other supervisory 
capacity, is $1.75 per hour or $60 per week. 
Permanent wage earners or “maintenance men” 
in the plumbing trade work a maximum of 48 
hours per week, with overtime at time and one- 
half; however, permanent employees receiving 
at least $2,080 per annum and who are required 
to answer urgent calls at any time of the day 
or night ‘for the protection of buildings and 
properties are excluded from overtime rates. 
Minimum wage rates for maintenance men: 
master plumbers, master heating contractors, 
working as employees, whether using tools or 
acting as foremen or in any other supervisory 
capacity $55 per week, journeymen in plumbing, 
heating and pipe work $40, junior mechanics $28, 
apprentices from $16 per week during first year 
to $24 per week during fourth year. Employers 
may deduct from the wages of a permanent 
employee $3 per week per room, if such work- 
man lodges in the establishment, and 35 cents 
per meal if he boards in the establishment. 


Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


qa Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain provi- 
sions to secure the payment of wages generally 
accepted as current in each trade for com- 
petent workmen in the district where the work 
is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply to 
building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from the 
Department of Labour schedules setting forth 
the current wage rates for the different classi- 


fications of workmen required in the execution 
of the work. These schedules, known as fair 
wages schedules, are thereupon included by 
the department concerned in the terms of the 
contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in 
respect of contracts for supplies and equip- 
ment. Contracts in this group are awarded 
in accordance with a policy which provides 
that wage rates must equal those current in 
the district, and must not in any event be 
less than 35 cents an hour for male workers 
18 years of age and over, 25 cents for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, and 20 cents 
for beginners and for workers under 18. . 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During March 


During the month of March the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 31 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building and 
construction contracts proposed to be under- 
taken by various departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada in different parts of the 
Dominion. 

Under authority of Order in Council P.C. 
314, dated February 5, 1947, responsibility for 
purchasing the requirements of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence has been trans- 
ferred from the Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. The Canadian Commercial 
Corporation will act on behalf of the Minister 
in such connection. 

Particulars of the contracts which have 
been entered into during this period by the 
various Government departments appear 
hereunder :— . 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, Re- 
pair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts listed under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 
8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
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overtime rates as specified by the Minister 
of Labour”, and also specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained shall 
be considered as exempting contractors from 
the payment of higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation”. 


CANADIAN COMMERCIAL ‘(CORPORATION 


Plumbing, heating and_ ventilation of 
Secretariat Cooking School, H.M.C.S. Naden, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. W. R. Menzies and Company, 
Victoria, B.C. Amount of contract, $24,168. 
A fair wages schedule, dated November 5, 
1946, in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Asbestos insulation workers ................. $1.06 
Boilermakers on construction or erection ...... 1.15 
Bricksand. hollow, tile laversivsdessceesssecs ss oc 1.45 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and “tempering = Mortar) w.cs os ulede eaten 81 
Carpentensstand,, JOIMETS ® ic WE. See Lhe ek. 1.25 
Cement arf swensiacist carter disctoire sie an rates aoe 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

EGAN Ror. se ato GieOe ole « -a: ote Mae ath Oi owe RE. oc REO 

GAS OT CLC C ae rare Be «a srs OAs» ele asieeeaieG ies eke 81 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec). .......... 81 
Drivers, a(GEMMStCRS) n. Mocs s cvienus teens nls gee cels 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ...........eeseee 1.21 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums— ............ceceeees 1.10 

ieee OL! MONS + ALUTIS— — oisis wave nye aims cle cielare ares 1.224 
Labourers: 

COTMPION ==, sudhs (oye ee cose 6 biwiockisio’ « SPP aialdaais 65 

Pxperienced,, bldg:— ..)...0... keiths sEebh «sees ee ad 
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Per Hour 

Motor truck drivers: 

Wnderk5 SONS acme ce ter mea cltre nis'acciosore eee cn 65 

SStonsHand Tover— creek oe ee eee TD 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. te} 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............ 763 
Plumbers, vandssteammucers cactactaeete se cree 1.184 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen) .............0.20. .69 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition— .... .66 

Shear ebal=—srte sate wotcwchieitarios stows. ase seis ttle 1.18 
Sheetametal ny wonkersct. i seeet aniston. ee ees 1.18 
Shinglers. (wood, asbestos) .....cc.csecececees 1.25 
WWALCHINIEN © oc leme siete vale ake Micie sine Gin oc. ertoeiome tense .60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.) ...... 1.00 


Construction of gun _ battery building, 
H.M.C.S. Prevost, London, Ont. Name of 
contractors, S. Jones Construction Company, 
London, Ont. Amount of contract, $6,304. 
A fair wages schedule, dated December 4, 
1946, in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

iASbestos) insulationy Workers’ «dees se. con ec sence es $ .95 
Carpenterssand* joiners® {3s .. eee eee 1.10 
Wement Miiishers wee phe oss ae a eee, Ue ER .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SOU IN GREASY NRE NS an chat ene aE ee Pan | Sees 90 

Gas. (Onmelees ay sek tact: oc uae Ok oe 80 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) .......... .80 
Drivers MR eee eda eee ane td are «ae ek ae 65 
Driver; teamivand .waconigep eens. gen. bene eee 1.00 
Electricians (inside wireimen) ................. 1.10 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas., elec) ............. 1.00 
WaAbDOULers A feds shee ee Co as eas, Deine 65 
Notormtnick drivers aes mech eo eet: ae .70 
Motori truckvdnverand trucks... sre see cone 1.70 
Pamters.a(Spray irs: 4. cas eee ition oo eek ..90 
PaAIMters pone eg laniions meen ses ete eee ae 85 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .............. .80 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ..........-.. aff 
Plumbers and steamftterss....45 05 uc eeeen en. 1.10 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition— ....... .70 

Sheet. metal grad. be 2 «chara big SORIA Gores 85 
Sheefumetalaworkerspeassna. 6 ten aoe. tee 85 
Shinglers) Gwood, .ashestos)"). 5,005.04. ce eee sek 1.10 
Tractor operators: 

Letourneau, Gebe:— eit wee ete, eee: FNS Late 90 

SSETIG pete es cathe Mae Syst sth Nae: Meee ud eo Obs 80 
Nyentonmienia gent eae sho iu vaca. eh «Ae 60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or eA Retey,) gene eee 1.00 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


Improvements to harbour, Belleville, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Lloyd Engineering 
Limited, Prescott, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$43,420. A fair wages schedule, dated 
November 12, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
PABCKATTIL GS vs bee a ae ek cae e lee. ce A $ .75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers” .<s.2k.ck «chan s.a~. oe .55 
Carpenters -and joiners: 3523+. 02 20d: eee .95 
Coreen sitishpie gat oh cote i Saue noe See eee .70 
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Per Hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam—s* SAR a ee oe sian hoe ee Cea. Pee 40 

Gasitor ‘eleci= Be S5ee ek ces Sar ee ee .65 
Divers \To be allowed full day’s pay. 14.48* 
Divers’ tenders}whether employed full or part 

WERT Laila... « cndcrepeee es. ta ec 5..48* 

Labotirers 10), Steer Maes eis ape ses 51 
Motor ‘truck: driversihy ccna: saci 55 
Motor truck driversand truck .oss-esesescn sees 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .............. 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ............ 90 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

anid Siemallim ea scutes <M een aes. 65 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ..............e:- .60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ............ -65 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 

and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cut- 

fine Band sn tting.  bimber) antes se eee ee .56 
Watchmen ts. cesictee eect tee ee crea eet 46 
*Per day. 


Installation of a ventilating system, second 
to tenth floors, Blackburn Building, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. J. R. 
Douglas Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $8,767.90. A fair wages schedule, 
dated March 15, 1947, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Brick and ‘hollow’ tile ‘layers. ....! 0c. 0.0. $1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

aNGMbeIMperiNeMMNOrtareecs acer: oe 65 
Ouazpenters: and “joiners lit jee. ROR 1.05 
Cermentepfinishersi tk ain nt sieve ei eoe cee Gene ats) 
PI TAVCTS rc nana erste cine Slee ok Soto eee TR eros ALOE aa AG! 
Drivers team and swaAconer ect eae ote ae ee .95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .................. 1.05 
Tab OUnerSteat ha. cur tee bkeh achcas orton ere as 61 
Lathers: 

Miet al) Masato anes thiearte aie cs Ste ee ere 1.00 

WOO dis VRE cA a Stein a oe hams ta ee ee 90 
Motor truck? dirivers. eeu. bese Soe eeRee eaee .65 
Motor truck driver and truck ..:.........:-.2. 1.65 
BAINCCKS s ONG Cle 71 OT Silke sap apyastiq cia creer 96 
IPTASCGLers ©... Mitcas Tee eee tec te eee toa 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

ALEVE CHIE Da Mioba Biays td dordscolte arate. cterc ere Ae eae A oot oe 65 
Piumbersmande steamsfitters men ae ee seer ee 1225 
Sheet wmevalm wOrkers.| Fence en meee des 1.10 
Wide inane. -cane ee rece ct ics s Mae CT 56 


Installation of window shades on the south 
and west sides of the Jackson Building, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Connor 
Venetian Blind Company, Ottawa, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $7,191. A fair wages 
schedule, dated March 20, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 

@anpenterssandayorierser aan ae teeter $1.05 
Labourers: |. cvcdies rs tecinevan ets CUPRA ARP cic 61 
Motor “truck? ‘drivers! Saacescee races nee eee 65 
Motor truck driver and truck:....0.0900.....20)¢ 1.65 
Painterssand) glaziersa ces nee eee aioe e aaraieee -96 
Plasterers... 45.0 eee tna Bae dee Sue ce ee 1.16 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

MAterral Oe, . Sisk... Mets Sore eee ow eae, See -65 


Watchmen v.58. 263k Sra a eee a, 06 
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Installation of elevators and alterations, 
Post Office Building, Quebec, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, A. Deslauriers and Sons, Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q. Amount of contract, $84,778. 
A fair wages schedule, dated March 10, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Brick vand hollow. tile: Jayers. oc es. -ssc0 se fete $1.10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

ANGecCIMMAPETING “MOTE )errebrcis + o.c\ ere «cee sisi gece ese .70 
CaTpenters ANd JOIMENS, 6..scc sacs esc ct cows oe Bae .90 
Wements ShnisherswyeOs i... esse Wess ees ES staat .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

PS CCAM Bie e-eketets Ci sretaverc gas i otle Suse aia sicveisl ole Gees. 6 81 

GAS NVOrcelec— fia ee Sas on 5's Seite Peela patel oes 81 
DI VOLS ati SPESER RN Sco PTVRe Ae sols Sleds che ale lonoinccionetegs 65 
IDrimert team s.angd, WAGON) p..... siseike «oe saat .95 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ................ 90 
MeV aLOree COMSULUCTOLS =. srisctes cteretis ere sie ere nts ay, 
Elevator constructors’ helpers .........++.e:0: 82 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) ........... 80 
HMA OUCCES IM ee ates aie c Sele cuss ec imeina te /55 anys oes 65 
Lathers: 

Meta ae Rae eee ra nA er ate SONOS ek Nor erate eos cele: ary) 

VOOR Tee Ae ote eee Toa tere ecicnirs slain (3) 
PANO LAV ETS. os secur: sens eerste ticle Jha mite 80 
iar olemSeLLers montana leeer eres cme carter els .90 
Wrarbles seuberss  MELPersl aces ccc we cte sec cso sec 6 .70 
MNfovorsotruck | tCnivierSe iscsi te ies ewe ots 65 
Motor*truck driver and truck S7e:.20.c0 25 85... 1.65 
OTMATICNtAL ATOWRWOLKEDS —ohle soles stesso ley eueyehers eic.6 6 .85 
PMO COLSMMCSLA VI vars naets eaters ve els ce) sists cancer sis! 81 
Wamerst eaNG: ClLAZICLS wiace ete cee se eset se wierels 81 
Pipefitters (surface—temp work) ............. 75 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers ............ .70 
Rissterersames con cia stie.cttne = ites cre aes curs ee eile ielc fe 1.10 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 

THALOVIAL) tec Fe Me terete ceotels AN e alo staleteerope ont es « .70 
Pitmmberss and SteamMinveers csc. esi cress cts <5 . 90 
SE OMeCtlULen Sue le ercictemmiccemieiensiaqayenc colar ss RS .80 
SOMEIMASONS I el. coe sacle erterarotetor ctatalchsp cia lore? Fatetotoloresel« Tel 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

OGENE hee SAC AONE ODO CB ODP COCODS Ob eC COORNne ark, 
Struehural steel WOrkers ssc vee s as adesclowesisincece fou 
Tile setters: 

EO ALG ree ohne od Oe ce bictele Ome tress tepomaiore 80 

CELA ae IS aie ro: ORR sietcs aro or enonstonaveh crs nharetevsicdorere . 90 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 

HEACLESIM ETI Mees Alea aseOLe Po aa eels +6 deh le-nghs .70 
SUVIAIPGMIINCTA Eves ikcs Riticte, « MeENMe o 16.915) suctninucyes aysiet sy ctoP ard, exie .60 


Harbour repairs, Port Hope, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Russell Construction Company, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$149228. A fair wages schedule, dated 
January 25, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
PSISEKSUYIDIG" aeice cateoe cilia oceans maces iaioyisl> Sarapsit’ $ 1.00 
TBOMLIMOTIE MC TOWDOAUS YL sar cle attseie aleele cbeiste ye sieeve 1s .65 
Cam HeNters eANG) SYOMETS! cs. eci-ieis sie silos mem 1.00 
Moment) SMNISHeNS! |. anes op colle ae sss so one mei es .90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
st CONTIN ean ah. tafeheres foterasre save Siorsyersusresoveiareisiss sitiove al eueralo ice anes 90 
GAS SEOF MOLEC) Macnee Cite 5's ote oa ales Gievatel ole sie ena lo wtiove tone .80 
CCompressor operators (gas. or elec.)........... -80 
IDDVETS Vee ccc hae cole ose Matevayee atts oes a tee erat ie 14. 48* 
IO ack ieee) Anenodo cc OsoO ee MOOOn Gere Oat ane 5.48* 


(To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time) 


* Per day. 


Per Hour 
HMGIneers FOPeLALING yiSLOAI goitace cele otiom ae cis ae .95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) ........ 1.00 
Hnginemen we Stahonarvarodias occu easee le aoe ee 75 
Babourers, es, ees smc ects aceon ec ae o eeiee wore ate -65 
Miotorstruck@ driv ers®) aren oat caret roca mens ou ietee e 70 
Moterstruckedrivers and: trucki....0,o<s.ccmee ae 1.70 
Wistichinenm Oi 2s as od wen tees cect sce ceenevgta os : 60 


Improvements and alterations to the Trans- 
former and Switchboard Room, Post Office 
Building, Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Bedard-Girard Limited, Quebec, P.Q. 
Amount of contract, $10,611. A fair wages 
schedule, dated January 22, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick and’ Bhollowntiledlayers: tees cece sheloee cee ..$ 1.10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
LEMNETINGE MIMOLEAE)) asus isco ssn cee selene ceos -70 
Carpenters: ands TOUCTS aaah ecciyouse siskee oltsaieronerays Reta ot 
@ement? finishers a. . ts. te eee oer A dichis chose th OU 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SHeane. oa.5.. costes eceace hese ag wi teveteelelereist me eo 
Gas: BOF” GlEG Mos oe ctetertcinsSiey sad Scieteel oreeweke Sac teme EOL 
TD PEVEIS aes a. raat tetas oisiaiags ete Nerelcisis We cuore sipuvetasiatertic 65 
Driver, team, and | Wagon i.e sos.ccs ees Side. slsjarseexoistvadine OO! 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...........+. sats’ ees as OO 
Tha OULERS Ns cla Aiovelteapevoterebakevds Drakes A avereretcterets Sdiesans OD 
Motonetruclkadriverssitaamrcutet ois leretoreieyste eee ke 
Motorstinuck driver (‘and truck.) ccuiens ocieste Seen Le6o 
Ornamental iron’ workers ..eeecsc8s. seele ee Sis does SOO 
Painters: “and glaziers) Jsacis ccd 0 scaler oi dg eee A ee OL 
Plomberssand (steanmfitters:cors cae =e veieesiers este siet -90 
Sheet aetal pwoOrkerss cc cisiomis/sieis taetcleee oe enieisso spose 90 
iWWies UCIiinn elie guesraretere cteletere atnletersiereioieieye|siaisiete/ tele releere BBBol Gist 


Repairs to roadways, Health and Occupa- 
tional Centre, Divadale, Toronto, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Wm. G. Stephenson, 
Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, $11,775.50. 
A fair wages schedule, dated January 18, 1947, 
in the following terms, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

ASD halts ralcersate care a sisriarecreceereitectoriaveloretee o's est. aueO 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....... -70 
Carpenters, Pant jomenrss. a... ov eek «cc cle dees « 1.20 
Germentie finishers aiciey eit oy = commas td), als tees wince .85 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SEGRE oeciscrae sae ae cree tide mae site Siatire She peainis aaerereleteevs 1.10 

Aas Or“ ClOC. e cette co eee Sa es ae cate Oreste aes 1.10 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ 1.10 
NB Ie hu aie AR COC or con or eaintsts te eG CGE EE Octo 65 
Driver. teat AN Ca wal OM. tel iforcts a ialeie ie eetolelsteleress Tals 
WADOULCES) wachihre Ae feito cicle oc ia coe sioimere eestor .65 
Motorstrucksdrivers! © soancsctis sconces teers. 65 
Motormtruck: driver ands trucks.2.,..as6 «.2sese oe 2.00 
Road grader operators: 

Elorsed ra wintn saa ate Scie ie eles ciste theese cleleieatrncl .70 

Incline’ team, eens srorleecror vicina 4 isterale'n sya) 1.20 

ag ate ERIE Bites cratotatee ae attate are cea Aa alors miatahe © ore .80 
Road roller operators (steam or gaS.)......+-..+- .90 
Tractor operators: 

eLOULDEAU eho metere cigs lead <tolcie« peienslaleers (el olessiells lease 90 

Sint ee ee te ee eres clare sedate were tele asta tetatei ait ee .80 
Wea teh mien. © races ctaiis at ciontiinie we aictels antolattre ei ee .60 
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Repairs to wharf, Mayne Island, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Pacific Pile Driving Company, 
Limited, Victoria, B.C. Amount of contract, 
$8,902. <A fair wages schedule, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .... ............ $2100 
Pile driver and derrick engineer ................. 1.30 
Pile drivergands derrick: firemen f.cn6 sex accniecees 94 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ................ 1.30 
Wiharkeand sdoekmbtledensinets cc «cers eeacpestucisicnvers 1,30 
HAA DOULETS Mite nTeicrceacin eee» eset Sete Aphis whe SP .65 


Alterations to Army, Navy and Air Force 
Buildings, Cartier Square and Lisgar Street, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Doran 
Construction Company, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $70,000. A fair wages 
schedule, dated February 27, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
Brick) and hollow tile Mayers iemtedn te eens ae $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
temperina*dnortan) > Haste sates, seer eee .65 

Carpenters* and’ ‘jomers!7is-e fee re. tee en 1.05 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steanr tise.os9 Mee i os ewe ester. Pe eee 80 

Gas. oryelee My iss Siae See e a pa .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...............-..00+ 1.05 
HlevatoraconstruGlorsitydsesca 1c orcs ete. Ae 1322 
Elevator constructors’ - helpers staty fiends. nee 85 
ELADOUTELS Sis soos 1 eee GEE 2 eee oe ee ae 61 
Tinoleumdayersin sath siren ewlae wh as IS ae Ei ps. 
Motorstruekparivierss 4. ur. se eich nate ae 65 
Motor truck driver and! ‘truclkessenick .. 2. see ween 1.65 
Painters Vande sslaziers: 2 chs ecdeta) aa se aie atte 96 
Plumbers) andMstegm fitters. esha peek ote oo Ae 1520 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ .65 

Sheet imental citi c cee ats saree eae a De ee sae 1210 
Simuchural steel Mwonkers' ia. seekers ccaeeeac ee 1.10 


WU Geeta iy ase, cabeeee 2) ae Bes aay oped ses Og sean ie .56 


Alterations to Army, Navy and Air Force 
Buildings (partitions), Cartier Square and 
Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The George C. Graves Construction 
Company, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $100,000. A fair wages schedule, in 
the terms next above, was included in the 
contract. 


Installation of acoustical tile in certain 
rooms of the Blackburn Building, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Johns- 
Manville Company, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Amount of contract, $9,595. A fair wages 
schedule, dated March 8, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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Per Hour 
Carpenters® and Joiners. cree eee os ote $ 1.05 
Electricians (inside wiremen) ......,........0000- 1.05 
Labourers” Jeeta Sa ae te eer os ees 61 
Motorstruckidriversits .sele. cicero aaa oe +65 
Motor truck driversand ttruckgm suede. eerie oes 1.65 
Painters sand “glazrersa. cc. eee ee ia ee . 96 
Plasterers eS yenun ce seen renee ee ee ee ee 1.16 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material) Peis ene eee eee sda teenage 65 
Warteliinmen: his arceine cota eiiclas CaO nis tees .56 

Extension to wharf, Bonaventure, PQ. 


Name of contractor, Mr. Fortunat Bernard, 
Bonaventure, P.Q. Amount of contract, 
$10,250.80. A fair wages schedule, dated 
November 29, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Bigeksmiltns ius: seca cumeyscmtee cee ate one a ae eee $ .70 
Blacksmiths? "helperseynun ccs scmninc seca Ue areas .55 
Boatmen Mrowboats) i iehtadice da. ate ees. 50 
@Warpenters|, Tan. eejOMers vac csi, Ae erie cinceiecietke .70 
DIAM ETS shir bets aheatne wel orem cates uielee toca atone e 50 
Diver. DOTSe ands Carte cuenta one. tae eee ee .65 
Driver, teamvand swagont saosdh nee kbs ee eee 75 
LaADOURGIS dais roe. Sao hs BuING natn ois Bias ee enti Rieter .50 
Motor boat Operators: wae caiecice ance ae tamer ~00 
MiOtOrsCrU CK CHIVers ties «tenis sek ticle aie sei aan .55 
Motorstruck: driver mands) Gricket......-<-1beoneeises ae 1.55 
Painters ‘and. alaziers ces. ance. eee eee .10 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................ 1.10 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ...........-eeee. 1.00 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 

BINA a siuthe acre tin aera ehakes eos dada etels meatus 80 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .............eeeee- 05 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................- 65 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 


and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
and fitting timber) 
Wa G OTIME Man. ccte iste so usisteie lereicielelevere aicianctertenectons wtemeie ae 45 


Alterations and additions to public building, 
Kamloops, B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Bennett and White Construction Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C. Amount of con- 
tract, $41,600. A fair wages schedule, dated 
January 18, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Brick and hollow tile: layers! tc. seneecsecee iene: $ 1.29 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering. tmontarys sc. cats ch atiester-sis tc ee 81 

Carpenters: sand -Joimers sae ee occ oe 1.25 
Cement finishers’) Su G27ak:, Aes Rina. Mee 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

RCC ATI Reroer Tan arte 8 By Lt Reeh ads hae er ey 1.02 

Cras, Or elecir ont (Aen eee. A)ERe. Ree 81 
Drivers: + (teamsters)} } ii unc ayn ace esc -65 
Electricians (inside wiremen)..................- 1.19 
Lapourers* 2 cubs ete cole ds eee ee Cente de ot 65 
Lathers: 

Dletar “on metal ey... o. ea Soe Re Bea 1.25 

Other than metal on metal.................00% 1.18 
Linoleane? ay ta 2 AAA EE ee Eee ee Ramune 81 
Motor truck drivers: 

Under’ 5." tons? ae ate) ae eae: sree aca? 66 
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Per Hour 
Ornamental, iron workers) 2... viessk cue seo'e cass Je12 
Painters’, and elaziers. -< scde secede occc.oce te we <x, & 97 
PAORRORCES Iron aurea hdc ab cast acamanker sewn sc hee 1.223 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MALETIAL) Tere srkee Me eos as eames | eee 81 
Plimberszand stéamiiitters Besenaascenceo Pec care 119 
Plumbers and _ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)................ .69 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: composition: 
HNO TOMO ATE ot tlia. cra a eteieta) ova caeh oa olen a Bloke & oats Bae ee 1.00 
ke, SIS ANG tah MA CAMIU, RNA tht Oa 81 
PemiIeskiled ye eee Wess dy, owed. aeOae sew es mia 
MIMSKILGHIL, steiiem © eaotr worn hace dee. CEE 65 
Rooters (sheepenmetal yee oss c's de cictos sete sient s dens Oe aN Ks’ 
UCELAINET ALT WOLKEISe suice cscs cee actse er eC oe ems 1.18 
Stonecutters Mie ON, Ae Le wy Serer. 1.07 
Stonemasonsar he eae... ee ee a, en. ee 1.29 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and _ tempering 
FIVOUCATS lhe ses oes tele eer ee eee tie 81 
Stracturalwsreck. workers... oceceocre. oso en,. ee Teo 
Tile setters: 
PAS pola all Gage Ae esha A SERVTR RS old Ta es ERIN 87 
COTATI Cab cctaveratys iio atarcts ase wiiak cick iste mo aback nate chi IAS 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
PEACESIMETI ML. 5 Harel actrotoecertee ns lees on onletlenocs 81 
Weatchmaemd st yes inet See ah piite ok eats scie's ic'a ote: ore .60 
Waxers sand polishers Cloor)iecc ceoome as ne cteldne aya! 


Construction of a water supply and sewage 
system, Yellowknife, N.W.T. Name of con- 
tractors, Northern Construction Company and 
J. W. Stewart, Limited. Amount of contract, 
$1,000,000. A fair wages schedule, dated 
January 24, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

‘Brick*and *hollowatiledayersemen sock hee een e: $ 1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

temp ermetimortar)y. 4 cs tarcdssehactilackineieh eter 95 
Carpentersm anda JOMmersiaa. <eac cece cee ccc 1.25 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (steam).. 1.10 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...........eccsceeee P35) 
Engineers, operating, steamiJiy.. ds... eee 1.40 
Vabourers) as Sani ssh tn. ee deet eters aceite ts 90 
INTO FOIL EUCK CTIVETS, | ., crslesoye asst noise scteiode autho ete fake 95 
Motor-truck. driver and truicktus sp... vaceesice ech 1.95 
MRCS ANG “CIAZICTS nas eee ee ee le vache 1.10 
Plumbers Vand “steam fitters..28). |. es. 1.25 
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Per Hour 
Puipperae (oneal vei as. J. b2ice <cadesetdetenk. ot 1.10 
aE Eo Wh Go 2a) oi 1.40 
Timbermen and _ cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
Anas Htinig ) timber). ore. vc eb oh LE 1.10 
Tractor operators: 
LACS G21 Cc A ea Lem 1225 
SUTRA inte tic Du caste hide bp dia aie eure Wotan WOE . «ese. eG 1.10 
AM MER OM Mes Crab e enna eae oe Mine tes cae eter: .85 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ P25 


(2) Dredging Work 

Note: The labour conditions of contracts of 
this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours 
of labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour. to deal with any question which may 
arise with regard thereto. 


No contracts for dredging were awarded 
during this period. 


The following contract, executed for the 
Department of Public Works, contained the 
General Fair Wages Clause :— 

Construction and delivery afloat at Water- 
ways, Alta., of a 64-foot diesel powered all 
steel tug boat for service on Great Slave Lake 
and Mackenzie River, N.W.T. Name of con- 
tractors, The Standard Iron Works Limited, 
Edmonton, Alta. Amount of contract, $49,015. 


(3) Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies 
and Equipment 


No. of Aggregate 

Department contracts amount 
Canadian Commercial Corporation. 4,223 $3,476,777 00 
Rost) OM cerag. cts ste he vere ner seks 13 41,148 09 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.... 1 425 00 


Labour Law 





Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


“T‘HE National Emergency ‘Transitional 

Powers Act has been extended to May 15 
but many Orders in Council made under 
authority of this legislation have been revoked. 
Others are continued in force. Pilotage by- 
laws were amended increasing rates in the 
Quebec and Montreal districts. 

Among the provincial regulations noted are 
Orders in Alberta bringing workers employed 
in cutting brush with power-driven machinery 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and 


designating the trade of radio technician as 
one to which the Apprenticeship Act applies. 

In Ontario, the minimum wage for experi- 
enced women workers in the larger cities has 
been increased to $16.80 and minimum rates 
in other places have also been raised. 

Quebec has ‘brought workers in laundries 
and in establishments making wood products, 
and stationary enginemen and firemen within 
the scope of General Order 4. Special Orders 
governing these classes of workers have been 
repealed. 


Dominion 


The National Emergency ‘Transitional 
Powers Act, 1945, is continued in force to 
May 15, 1947, by an Order in Council (PC. 
1112) of March 25, gazetted April 9. 

Another Order (P.C. 1166) of March 31, 
gazetted April 23, revokes orders and regula- 
tions made under the above Act, with certain 
exceptions. Still in effect are the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations (P.-C. 1003) and 
Orders relating to old age pensions and veter- 
ans’ preference in the Civil Service and certain 
Orders relating to the Armed Forces and mer- 
chant seamen. The Continuation of Transi- 
tional Measures Bill which provides for the 
continuation of certain Orders in Council 
issued under the War Measures Act or the 
National Emergency Transitional Powers Act 
which the Government considers are necessary 
or expedient to retain for a period not exceed- 
ing one year from March 31, 1947, has been 
passed by the House of Commons and is now 
before the Senate. 

An Order in Council of March 31, gazetted 
April 23, continues the surcharge of 25 per 
cent on pilotage dues in the district of British 
Columbia from April 1 until the tariffs have 
been revised. The surcharge was raised from 
15 to 25 per cent between October 15, 1946, 


and March 31, 1947, by Order in Council of 
October 11, 1946 (L.G. 1946, p. 1649). 

In the Quebee and Montreal districts, new 
by-laws of April 11, gazetted April 23, increase 
by 30 per cent the pre-war pilotage rates in 
order to compensate for the increased cost of 
living. 

In either of these districts, a pilot detained 
on board a vessel beyond an hour for any 
cause other than the weather, order of the 
recognized port authority or cancellation of a 
request for a pilot must be paid $2 for each 
additional hour but not more than $15 for 
each day. 

Where a request for a pilot is cancelled 
within two hours (one hour in the Montreal 
district) after he reports for duty, he must 
be paid $5 for each occasion and an additional 
$2 an hour beyond two hours (one hour in the 
Montreal district) but not more than $15 for 
each 24 hours. ’ 

In the Quebec district, if a pilot is requested 
by the Master or Agent to go on board for 
the safety of a vessel, he must be paid $1 for 
every hour or part of an hour he remains on 
board. Except in the case of movage, how- 
ever, the minimum amount payable on dis- 
charge to a pilot in the Quebec district is $35. 


Provincial 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of radio technician. engaged in 
the construction, building and repairing of 
radio receivers, power amplifiers, antennae, 
and grounding connectors used for radio 
reception was designated as a trade under 
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the above Act by Order 
March 4, gazetted March 15. 


in Council of 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Effective March 1, workers employed in 
cutting down ‘brush with power-driven eauip- 


LABOUR LAW 


ment are declared under this Act, by an 
Order gazetted April 15. The Order does not 
include pulling out stumps or blasting by 
explosives unless such work is included in or 
incidental to the work of brush cutting. 

By an Order of December 28, gazetted 
April 15, the industries “aeroplane transporta- 
tion” and “aeroplane mechanics” as listed in 
Schedule 1 of the Act are changed to 
“commercial aeroplane transportation where 
such is the employer’s main industry” and 
“overhaul, maintenance and repair of aircraft 
and aircraft engines.” 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


Regulations recently made under this Act 
(L.G., 1947, p. 551) were amended, by an 
Order gazetted April 19, to provide that city 
and urban minimum wage rates for women 
workers apply to the town, instead of the 
municipal district, of Flin Flon. 


Nova Scotia Employment Agencies Aci 


By proclamation of the Governor in Council 
on March 21, gazetted March 26, the section 
of the above Act which prohibits private 
fee-charging employment agencies is declared 
not to apply to any person, firm, corporation 
or association carrying on the business of 
booking agents for performers, lecturers or 
entertainers. 


Ontario Minimum Wage Act 


From June 1 next, the minimum rates for 
all women workers in Ontario who are within 
the scope of the Minimum Wage Act will be 
raised, with the exception of the rates for 
those who work in telephone systems, switch- 


boards or exchanges, apprentices under the 


Apprenticeship Act, and members, students 
and apprentices of most professions. All 
earlier Orders except that governing telephone 
systems are revoked. 

The increase for experienced women is from 
$12.50 in most industries in Toronto or $12 
in Ottawa, Hamilton, London and Windsor to 
$16.80 in all these cities, with proportionate 
increases elsewhere. 

The new Minimum Wage Order made by 
the Industry and Labour Board fixes different 
rates for three zones. The same rates apply 
to all classes of establishments under the Act. 
The repealed Orders established different 
rates for different classes of workplaces and 
these differed as between several zones, some- 
times up to six or seven. 

Zone 1 comprises the cities of Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Ottawa and their environs 
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and the city of London; Zone 2 includes all 
local municipalities, and all school sections 
under the Public Schools Act within unorgan- 
ized townships or unsurveyed territory, which 
are not included in Zone 1 and which have 
a population of 3,000 or over; Zone 3 covers 
such places when they have a population of 
less than 3,000. 

The new Order reduces the learning period 
to two three-month periods. Previously, it 
varied from 9 months in laundries and 12 
months in shops, offices and factories to 2 
years in hairdressing and 3 years in custom 
millinery. No learning period is fixed for 
workers in theatres or places of amusement 
or in hotels, clubs, restaurants or other places 
where meals are served to the public, or for 
workers engaged as cleaners or elevator 
operators. Office-workers who have completed 
a eommercial course in secondary school or 
in a trade-school registered under the Trade- 
schools Regulation Act are entitled to receive 
the full minimum wage for an experienced 
worker from the beginning of employment. 

For experienced workers the new minimune 
weekly rates are $16.80 in Zone 1, $15.80 im. 
Zone 2 and $13.80 in Zone 3. i; 

For inexperienced workers in Zone 1, there 
must be paid for the first three TOnTne at 
least $14.50 a week and for the second threé 
months $15.50. In Zone 2, learners’ rates are 
$1 less than in Zone 1: $13.50 for the first 
three months and $14.50 for the second three 
months. In Zone 3, rates are $3 less than in 
Zone 1: $11.50 and $12.50 during the learning 
period. 

The new rates apply to a maximum work- 
week of 48 hours or to the normal number 
of hours established by custom by an 
employer. This provision is in line with the 
48-hour week imposed by the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 

For overtime beyond the normal work-week 
or for short-time worked temporarily by 
regular full-time employees, proportionate 
rates are to be paid. 

Part-time workers employed for less than 
four hours a day must be paid for at least 
four hours, the amount to be either propor- 
tionate to the minimum weekly wage or not 
less than one-twelfth of the minimum weekly 
wage, whichever is greater. Workers required 
to remain on the premises must be paid for 
time so spent. 

As regards piece-workers, the new Order 
provides that during the first three months 
of employment an inexperienced worker must 
be paid not less than the minimum weekly 
time-rate. Subject to this provision, an 
employer who pays piece-rates is to be 
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deemed to comply with the Order (1) if in 
the operation of a seasonal industry for 
canning, packing or evaporating fruit or 
vegetables he pays at least 60 per cent of his 
female employees on piece-rates not less than 
the minimum weekly wage for an experienced 
worker or (2) if an employer in any other 
industry pays at least 80 per cent of his 
piece-workers the full minimum. 


The proportion of inexperienced women 
workers to the total number of female 
employees in any establishment must not 
exceed 20 per cent, but where less than five 
women are employed not more than one may 
be classed as inexperienced. 


Slight changes are made with respect to the 
maximum deductions permitted from wages 
for meals and lodging supplied by the 
employer. The $2 a week for room-rent, $5 
a week for meals and 25 cents for a single 
meal previously allowed only in Toronto now 
apply in both Zones 1 and 2. Deductions for 
room-rent and meals together must not exceed 
$7. In Zone 3, places of less than 3,000 
people, the maximum deduction previously 
permitted outside Toronto now applies, $1.50 
for room-rent, $4.50 for meals or 25 cents for 
a single meal. Deductions from the minimum 
wage for room-rent and meals must not exceed 
$6 a week. As under the earlier Orders, no 
deduction may be made from the minimum 
weekly wages for the purchase, use, laundering 
or cleaning of uniforms, aprons, caps or other 
articles of apparel. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Orders amending General Order 4, 1942, and 
Order 14, governing real estate undertakings 
in the Montreal district, and repealing Orders 
13, 15, 16, 17, 25, 30, 86 and 43 were approved 
by an Order in Council of March 21, gazetted 
March 29. 

GENERAL ORDER 4 


This Order, which has been amended from 
time to time, was again amended in a number 
of respects. The present minimum rates were 
established in 1946. 


Added to the classes exempt from the 
Order are: (1) blind persons working in 
establishments in which they are the only 
employees; and (2) employees of category 
VII, members of the clergy or of a religious 
community. 


Changes were made with respect to the 
regular work-week to which the minimum 
rates apply in factories making trunks, valises 
and funeral caskets, those turning out certain 
wood products, and in laundries. 
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Establishments making trunks and valises 
and those making funeral caskets are added 
to those coming under a 48-hour week. The 
special Order fixing minimum rates for a 
55-hour week in the manufacture of wooden 
boxes and other wood products throughout 
the Province has been repealed and factories 
making the following are listed in Order 4 
as having a 54-hour week: boxes, shooks 
or other containers, wholly or partly of wood, 
veneer, plywood or fibre; butter or cheese 
boxes; veneer or plywood; wood products 
such ag reels, shingles, dowels, broom, shovel 
and tool handles; wooden railway ties and 
shims; snow-fences, cross arms, wash boards, 
ironing boards, bee-hives, clothes pins or 
tooth-picks. 

A 544hour week now applies to laundries, 
dyeing, clothes-cleaning and pressing estab- 
lishments. The special Order covering such 
places in the Montreal district is repealed. 
This Order provided a 54-hour week for 
women. Order 4 formerly provided a 48-hour 
week for workers in laundries within its 
scope. A special Order still applies to laun- 
dries, etc. in Quebec but proceedings have 
been instituted looking to its repeal. 


The revised Order defines “regular working 
month” as the number of working hours in 
a calendar month beyond which an overtime 
rate is imposed. It is to be determined by 
multiplying the hours in the regular work- 
week by 44 or, in months of 31 days of which 
not more than four are legal holidays, by multi- 
plying by 44. Similarly, a “regular working 
half-month”, consisting of the working hours 
in a calendar half-month beyond which an 
overtime rate is imposed, is to be estab- 
lished by multiplying the hours of the regular 
work-week by 24, and, for the second part of 
a month of 31 days in which not more than 
two are legal holidays, by 24. 


OVERTIME 


The section defining “overtime” has been 
revised in view of the above definitions (L.G., 
1946, p. 1833). Overtime for workers hired 
otherwise than on a monthly or semi-monthly 
basis is, as previously, work done beyond 12 
hours in a day and beyond the regular work- 
week. For those on a monthly basis, over- 
time is work done beyond 12 hours in a day 
and beyond the number of hours in the 
regular working month and for those paid 
semi-monthly, after 12 hours in a day 
and over the number of hours in the regular 
working half-month, as defined above. For 
“overtime”, time and one-half the regular rate 
must be paid to hourly-paid employees who 
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are governed by a minimum wage order and 
not by a collective labour agreement. 


TEMPORARY WORKERS 


Another change relates to temporary workers 
who are now classed as those who work not 
more than 20 hours, instead of not more than 
two days, in a week. For such workers and 
for those who work in shops at least 30 hours 
a week during November and December the 
rates remain 30, 28, 24 and 20 cents in the 
four zones. 


FIREMEN AND PoLICcEMEN 


Firemen and policemen employed by muni- 
cipal corporations have, as before, a regular 
work-week of 72 hours, and are entitled to a 
weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours. The 
amended Order prohibits in Zones 1 and 2, 
that is, Montreal Island and district, Quebec 
and district and in places with 10,000 or more 
people, any agreement which (a) fails to 
provide for such weekly rest; (b) sets a 
regular work-week exceeding 72 hours; (c) 
requires employees to work more than 72 
hours weekly except in cases of extreme 
urgency; and (d) pays for such overtime a 
lower rate than one dollar an hour in addition 
to the regular weekly wage. 

The provision has been deleted permitting 
cities and towns to arrange day-shifts from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. and night-shifts from 6 p.m. 
to 8 a.m., the shifts to be changed weekly so 
as to average 72 hours a week for each 
employee. 


STATIONARY ENNGINEMEN AND FIREMEN 


Stationary enginemen previously included in 
the miscellaneous occupations of Category VI 
of Order 4 are now placed, along with firemen, 
in a new category, making seven classes 
covered by Order 4 instead of six. 

A stationary engineman must be classed as 
such for the whole time he works as engine- 
man even if he does other work, with the 
exception of one working simultaneously as 
butter or cheese-maker and as operator of a 
stationary engine in a dairy. 

Order 6, 1943, governing stationary engine- 
men and firemen in the Montreal district is 
repealed but its provisions (L.G., 1948, p. 
1034) have been transferred, without material 
change, to Order 4 and made to apply to 
the whole Province. Zone 1 is the Montreal 
district and the minimum rates which formerly 
applied to the Montreal district in Order 6 
still apply. Lower rates are established for 
Zones 2, 3 and 4. 
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Minimum rates continue to apply to three 
classes of chief enginemen and three classes 
of enginemen, depending on the nature of the 
installation, to firemen, and to enginemen in 
charge of portable engines, Diesel engines, 
sawmill stationary engines, and engines in 
butter and cheese dairies. 

First-class chief enginemen are to be paid 
$51 a week in all four zones; for second-class 
chief enginemen the weekly minimum is $42, 
$40, $388 and $36 in the four zones, respec- 
tively; and for ‘third-class chief enginemen, 
$36, $34, $32 and $30. These minima are to 
apply to whatever hours are worked in a 
week. No regular work-hour is fixed. 

For employees other than chief enginemen 
hourly minimum rates are set. For engine- 
men, second-class, these are 66, 63, 60 and 55 
cents in the four zones, respectively; for 
third-class, 55, 53, 50 and 50 cents; for fourth- 
class, 50, 48, 45 and 40 cents. For firemen, 
the rates are 40, 38, 35 and 30 cents an hour. 
The regular work-week of these enginemen 
and firemen is 60 hours. 

Hourly rates for enginemen in charge of 
portable engines in the four zones are 55, 53, 
50 and 50 cents; for Diesel engine operators, 
50, 48, 45 and 40 cents; enginemen in charge 
of sawmill stationary engines and of engines 
in dairies are to receive 40, 38, 35 and 30 cents. 
The regular work-week of all these workers 
is 60 hours. 


Real Estate Undertakings 


Order 14 governing the operation of “real 
estate undertakings” on Montreal Island and 
the area within a five-mile radius (L.G., 1938, 
p. 1099, and 1945, p. 1207) has been amended 
to repeal certain sections. 

“Real estate undertakings” no longer include 
tenement houses and dwellings. The term 
covers apartment houses, office buildings and 
other buildings. 

As it now stands, this special Order applies 
only to maintenance men and _ janitors. 
Clauses dealing with furnace handy-men and 
service men, elevator operators, porters, night 
watchmen, messenger boys and cleaners have 
been repealed. These classes come under 
Order 4. 

General provisions covering legal holidays, 
weekly rest, time for noon meals, deductions 
for meals, and remuneration for lower- or 
higher-paid work have also been deleted. 


Repealed Orders 


The following Ordinances have been 
repealed: Order No. 18, governing the match 
industry; No. 15, packing and grading waste 
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paper; No. 16, butter and cheese wholesale 
and export establishments; No. 17, laundry, 
dry cleaning, dyeing, carpet cleaning and 
allied service establishmen'ts in the Montreal 
district; No. 25, waste materials industry; 
No. 30, manufacture of wooden boxes and 
other wooden objects; No. 36, governing 
foundries in the City of Hull. . 

Also repealed is Order 48 (L.G., 1941, p. 
1504) which suspended hours and weekly rest- 
day provisions of all the minimum wage 
orders, other than Order 4, in respect to firms 
engaged in war work as long as their war 
contracts were not completed. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 


Regulations under this Act were again 
amended by Order in Council of April 15, 
gazetted April 26, to provide that persons by 
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or on behalf of whom payment of the tax 
has not been made, as required by the Regu- 
lations, may not qualify as beneficiaries until 
one month after payment of the tax. Pre- 
viously, the stipulation was “until one month 
after payment of the tax and surtax if any”. 
This regulation does not apply where the tax 
is paid on behalf of any person by a govern- 
ment or social aid agency. 


Another amendment changes the wording 
with respect to hospitals outside the Province 
to which payment will not be made, from 
“a hospital providing treatment for arthritic 
and rheumatic conditions associated with 
mineral springs or spas” to “or where the 
beneficiary is admitted for the treatment of 
arthritis, rheumatism or some related condi- 
tion to a hospital associated with mineral] 
springs or spas’. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


B.C. Hours of Work Act Applies to 
C.P.R. Hotel in Victoria 


HE application of a Provincial labour 
law to persons employed in hotels 
owned and operated by a railway company 
came before the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal in a Reference to the Court by the 
Provincial Government, under the Constitu- 
tional Questions Determination Act, of the 
following question :— 

Are the provisions of the Hours of Work 
Act, being Chapter 122 of the Revised 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1936, and 
amendments thereto, applicable to and bind- 
ing upon the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in respect of its employees employed 


at the Empress Hotel and if so to what 
extent? 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Robertson, 
given on March 27, with whom the Chief 
Justice and Justices Smith and Bird agreed, 
the British Columbia Hours of Work Act 
applies to persons employed in the Empress 
Hotel in Victoria. Mr. Justice O’Halloran 
expressed his dissent. 

The Order of Reference sets out that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company is incor- 
porated by a Dominion statute; it has lines 
extending through several Provinces and into 
the United States; it operates steamships; its 
lines of railway and branch lines, were, in 
1883, declared by a Dominion Statute to be 
“works for the general advantage of Canada”. 
Further, the Company, “for the purpose of 
its lines of railway and steamships and in 
connection with its said business’, built the 


Empress Hotel at Victoria which, with hotels 
elsewhere in Canada, it operates for the 
comfort and convenience of the travelling 
public. The property upon which the Empress 
is built is not contiguous to property used by 
the Company for its railway lines and is not 
a terminus for its railway line or steamships. 


On September 1, 1945, a collective agree- 
ment was made by the Company and repre- 
sentatives of the employees of the Empress 
Hotel. The latter were certified as such by the 
Wartime Labour Relations Board (National) 
under the authority of the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003) of the 
Dominion Government. The agreement was 
to be valid for one year, subject to termina- 
tion on 30 days’ notice by either party. It 
established rates of pay, a 48-hour week and 
other conditions of employment. No notice 
of termination was given by either party to 
the agreement. 

The British North America Act, 1867, s. 92, 
confers on the Provincial Legislatures exclusive 
power to make laws in relation inter alia to 
Property and Civil Rights in the Province, 
and to 
Local Works and Undertakings other than such 
as are of the following Classes:— 


(a) Lines of Steam or other Ships, Rail- 
ways, Canals, Telegraphs, and other 
Works or Undertakings connecting the 
Province with any other or others of 
the Provinces or extending beyond the 
Limits of the Province; 

(b) Lines of Steam Ships between the 
Province and any British or Foreign 
Country; 


(e) Such Works as, although wholly 
situate within the Province, are before 
or after their Execution declared by 
the Parliament of Canada to be for 
the General Advantage of Canada or 
for the advantage of Two or more of 
the Provinces. 

To the Parliament of Canada was given 
power (s. 91) to enact laws 


in relation to all Matters not coming within 
the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigning 
exclusively to the Legislatures of the 
Provinces. 


to enact laws in relation to 


Thus, power 
railways, etc., was given to the Dominion 
Parliament. 


The Attorney-General for British Columbia, 
in his argument before the Court of Appeal, 
submitted that the stipulation in the Hours 
of Work Act that a workman may not be 
employed more ‘than eight hours in one day 
nor more than 44 in a week is a stipulation 
concerning Property and Civil Rights and, 
therefore, a valid enactment of the Provincial 
Legislature, that the Act is not “truly railway 
legislation”. Further, it was argued that if 
the Hours of Work Act was considered to be, 
in this case, legislation ancillary to railway 
legislation, the Parliament of Canada and the 
Province have overlapping jurisdiction in the 
matter, but the Dominion not having exer- 
cised its power, the field is clear for the 
Province and therefore the Hours of Work 
Act applies. 

On the other hand, counsel for the C.P.R. 
argued that the Dominion statute of 1902 
conferring on the C.P.R. Co. power inter alva 
to build hotels is “truly railway legislation” 
and that the hours of work of employees of 
the Empress Hotel is within the exclusive 
control and jurisdiction of the Dominion, and 
the Provincial Act can have no application. 
Alternatively, the C.P.R. counsel submitted 
that 


if legislation as to the hours of work in the 
Empress Hotel is “clearly ancillary to rail- 
way legislation” the Dominion has legislated 
(see Sec. 287 of the Railway Act, R.S.C. 
1927, c. 170) and such legislation must prevail 
over the Act. In any case, he further says 
that the collective agreement referred to in 
the Reference is validated by virtue of Regu- 
lation No. 8 of the Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Regulations P.C. 1003 passed under the 
provisions of the War Measures Act and made 
applicable to British Columbia by the War- 
time Labour Regulations Act, being chapter 18 
of the Statutes of British Columbia, 1944. 
This Regulation provides, in part, that “a 
collective agreement negociated by such rep- 
resentatives shall be binding on every em- 
ployee in the specified unit of employees”. 
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Section 287 of the Dominion Railway Act 
authorizes the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners to 


make orders and regulations. . (j) limiting 
or regulating the hours of "duty of any 
snl sas or class or classes of employees 
with a view to the safety of the public and 
of employees. 


No regulations have been made under this 
authority. On the contention of the Com- 
pany’s counsel that the Dominion has 
“legislated” with regard to hours of work by 
virtue of this Section, Mr. Justice Robertson 
commented that 


Apart from the fact that this legislation 
is not a general power to regulate hours of 
duty, but only to regulate with a view to 
safety, I think it is not an exercise by the 
Dominion of its power. The section merely 
gives the power to the Board, but the Board 
has not exercised it. Merely authorizing 
another body to deal with the question is not, 
in my opinion, an exercise of the right. 


He referred here to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in 1925 in the 
Reference concerning the Hours of Work 
Convention of the International Labour Con- 
ference to the effect that the Dominion had 
not exercised any power it might have under 
Section 287 of the Railway Act. 

As regards the question of “railway legisla- 
tion’, Mr. Justice Robertson stated— 


There is no doubt that the lines of railway 
operated by the Company are under the 
exclusive jurisdiction and control of the 
Dominion as the effect of subsection 10 of 

section 92 of the “British North America 
Act” is to transfer the excepted works 
mentioned in subheads (a), (b), and (ce) of 
it into section 91. ailway legislation” 
strictly so called belongs to the Dominion.... 
Any such Federal levislation must strictly 
relate to railway-lines. . « # subject. to: this: 
that matters which would otherwise be within 
the legislative competence of the Province 
but are necessarily incidental to effective 
legislation by the Dominion upon a subject 
of legislation expressly enumerated in section 
91 are within the legislative competence of 
the Dominion. With reference to the latter, 
however, the Dominion and the Province 
have “overlapping” jurisdictions. It was put 
this way by Lord Dunedin in Grand Trunk 
Ry. v. A.@. ofr Canada (1902) A.C. 65 at 
68: “First, that there can be a domain in 
which provincial and Dominion legislation 
may overlap, in which case neither legisla- 
tion will be ultra vires, if the field is clear: 
and secondly, that if the field is not clear, 
and in such a domain the two legislations 


meet, then the Dominion legislation must 
Direvat;... . 
The Dominion has exclusive legislative 


jurisdiction and control to pass legislation 
which is “truly railway legislation.” It also 
has power to pass legislation where such 
legislation is “truly ancillary to railway legisla- 
tion.”... Primarily, legislation dealing with 
property and civil rights in the Province is 
within the jurisdiction of the Provinces... 
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It is to be observed that it is only the “lines 
of railway” of the Company, not its under- 
taking, which have been declared to be for 
the general advantage of Canada; and that a 
declaration that a railway is for the general 
advantage does not transfer to the Dominion 
power to legislate over matters not necessary 
to the railway. ... The word “undertaking” 
might include the Company’s hotels, but even 
if that word had been used, it would not 
have been conclusive... . 

The Dominion’s powers are restricted to 
lines of railway mentioned in subsection 10 
of section 92.... The words “lines of rail- 
ways’ connecting two Provinces seem to 
point primarily to the rails and the right- 
of-way. Again, the words in section 8 of the 
1902 Act “along any of its lines of railway” 
seem to indicate that the railway mentioned 
in the section is primarily the right-of-way 
and the rails. 

I do not suggest this is their entire mean- 
ing. JI think that whatever is absolutely 
necessary for the physical use of the railway 
is to be treated as part of the line of rail- 
way. This would include such things as 
roundhouses, stations, rolling-stock, equip- 
ment, and all other things necessary for the 
operation of a railway. I would not include 
the Empress Hotel in this category. 

I think the hotel is an adjunct to the 
railway company, “necessary for convenient 
business purposes.” It is one of the “merely 
ancillary conveniences to be used in connec- 
tion therewith’—to quote language used in 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Ry. v. Liverpool 
Corporation (1915) A.C. 152 at pages 183 and 
192. No one would suggest that an hotel as 
such is a railway. I fail to see how the 
fact that it is built for the “purposes” of a 
railway makes it part of a railway. In fact, 
the language of section 8 “for the purposes 
of its railway and in connection with its 
business” suggest that it is something apart 
from the railway itself. 


_The argument of the Company’s counsel 
based on the fact that there was a collective 
agreement establishing a 48-hour week for 
employees of the hotel and that this agree- 
ment was made binding on the employees by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
(P.C. 1003) which were made applicable in 
B.C. by a provincial statute of 1944 was con- 
sidered by Mr. Justice Robertson to be unten- 
able. He expressed his agreement with the 
opinion on a smaller argument of the Chief 
Justice in the Reference (above) on the appli- 
cation of the Hours of Work Act to Metal 
Mines in British Columbia. 
In his dissenting opinion, 
O’Halloran took the view that 
the fixing and determination of the salaries 
and wages, hours of work and working condi- 
tions throughout a Dominion-wide railway and 
steamship service and system such as the 
C.P.R. Company is a matter which relates to 
the general conduct, management and effi- 
cient carrying on of the business of the rail- 
way company as a whole. It is, in substance, 
a matter of railway and steamship manage- 
ment and not a matter of property and civil 
rights within each of the several Provinces of 


Mr. Justice 
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Canada. The relations established between 
employer and employee therein fall necessarily 
within the realm of railway management which 
falls within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament... . 

In my judgment, also the fixing of hours 
of work of employees of a Dominion-wide 
undertaking such as the C.P.R. Company 
is not a matter of local or Provincial concern. 
Considering the interests affected, it concerns 
the Dominion as a whole and such being the 
case, legislation with respect to that subject 
matter falls within the sole competence of the 
Dominion Parliament under Sec. 91 to the 
exclusion of Provincial legislation. 


The Parliament of Canada in 1883 declared 
the “lines of railway” of the C.P.R. to be a 
‘work for the general advantage of Canada” 
within the meaning of clause (c) of head 10 
of Sec. 92 of the British North America Act, 
and it was not until 1902 that statutory 
authority was given the Company to build 
and operate hotels. Mr. Justice O’Halloran 
considered that the Act of 1883 was 


not restricted literally to the “line of rails” 
but includes the entire works and undertak- 
ings of the transportation system, that is to 
say, everything involved in the transportation 
of passengers and freight in a modern, con- 
venient and efficient manner, including of 
course all manner of services which the 
travelling public expect and demand. 


In his opinion, the 1883 Act was intended to 
include also 


everything which might become essential to the 
transportation system. ... It may be true 
that during the more prosperous recent years, 
the Empress Hotel has catered more exten- 
sively to increasing local social and com- 
mercial demands. But the undertaking of 
the C.P.R. Company is one single undertak- 
ing and is not a collection of separate and 
distinct businesses. Nor can its purely local 
hotel business in the Empress Hotel be gatis- 
factorily separated from its railway and steam- 
ship business in the Empress Hotel any more 
than the local business and the long distance 
business of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada could be separated in Toronto Corpor- 
ation v. Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 
(1905) A.C. 52 at 59. 


In re a Reference as to the Application of 
the Hours of Work Act, c. 122, R.S.B.C. 1936, 
as amended, to the Employees of the C.P.R. 
Company at the Empress Hotel, Victoria, B.C. 
Gazette, April 3, 1947. 


B.C. Court of Appeal Holds that Forty-Four 
Hour Week Applies to Metal Mines 


The British Columbia Court of Appeal on 
March 27 held that the provincial Hours of 
Work Act, as amended in 1946, to limit to 
44 hours of work in the industries which it 
covers, applies to mines, quarries and metal- 
lurgical works within the meaning of’ the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act. The 
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Court was of the opinion, too, that the 
maximum 44-hour week prescribed by the 
Hours of Work Act overrides any conflicting 
provision of a collective agreement made 
pursuant to the Dominion Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003). The 
opinion of the Court was given by the Chief 
Justice with whom the other four members 
concurred. 

The two questions (1) the application of 
the Hours of Work Act, as amended, to mines 
under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 
and (2) the application of the Hours of Work 
Act to such persons as have entered into a 
collective agreement with their employer in 
accordance with the Dominion Order in 
Council (P.C. 1003), were submitted to the 
Court of Appeal by the Government of 
British Columbia under the provisions of the 
Constitutional Questions Determination Act. 

As regards the application of the 44-hour 
week provision to workers in metal mines, it 
was contended on behalf of the Mining Asso- 
ciation of British Columbia that Section 14 
of the Hours of Work Act exempted the 
metal mining industry from that Act. Sec- 
tion 14 reads in part:— 

The provisions of this Act shall not in any 


way limit or affect the provisions of ... the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act.... 


This Act as amended in 1899 stipulates that 
no person may be employed underground 
more than eight hours in a day but makes 
no stipulation concerning the hours of employ- 
ment in a week. The Court considered that 
the 44-hours limitation of the Hours of Work 
Act as enacted in 1946 could not, therefore, 
be said to “limit or affect” the provisions of 
the Metal Mines Act. The eight-hour day 
provision in the latter Act is a limitation upon 
the daily working hours and is 

not to be regarded as carrying with it any 


implied and permissive provision relating to 
‘the maximum hours in each working week. 


On the other hand, the Hours of Work Act 
provides, under certain conditions, for a work- 
day of more than eight hours. These provi- 
sions would, if applicable, “affect” the eight- 
hour day provision of the Metal Mines Act. 
Consequently, they do not apply to metal- 
liferous mines and metallurgical works. 
Another argument of the Mining Association 
was based on ‘the section of the Metal Mines 
Act which enables the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, by regulation, to amend or repeal 
the provisions of the Act and from time to 
time to “prescribe the hours of labour and 
employment of persons in mines, quarries and 
metallurgical works”. In the opinion of the 
Court, nothing in the Hours of Work Act 
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“affects or limits” the exercise of this juris- 
diction by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
He might thereunder, for instance by regula- 
tion extend the working day in metalliferous 
mines to ten hours and the working week to 
60 hours, or, alternatively, he might lessen the 
working day to five hours and the working 
week to 30 hours. In either instance his Order 
would govern and, to the extent to which that 
power was exercised and applied (as it was for 
instance in relation to above-ground placer 
operations and limestone quarries, O.C. 211 
and 1098 of 1941), the provisions of the 
Hours of Work Act would cease to apply. 
But until regulations are made in execution 
of that power, it seems to me that the Hours 
of Work Act limits the working week except 
as noted, namely, in above- -ground placer 
operations and limestone quarries. 


As regards the application of the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 1003), the 
argument of the Mining Association was that 


the Parliament of Canada has legislated with 
regard to hours of work, wages and working 
conditions covering employ ees in metalliferous 
mining operations (inter alia) and that in 
consequence the Province has not the legis- 
lative competence to deal with these same 
subject matters. 


However, the Court held that, 


P.C. 1003 contains regulations which, in pith 
and substance, are not in relation ‘to those 
same subject matters covered by tthe Provin- 
cial Hours of Work Act. The primary intent 
and purpose of P.C. 1003 was to create the 
procedure for an orderly manner of collective 
bargaining. ... These Regulations, however, 
do not bind the employee or employer to 
include in the agreement any specified condi- 
tions affecting hours of work or rates of pay. 
There is nothing in P.C. 1003 that, for in- 
stance, would preclude an agreement calling 
for a 60-hour or a 30-hour week.... 


This contention of the Mining Association 
would mean, in essence, the Court considered, 
that by the terms of P.C. 1003 employers and 
employees have the right to contract them- 
selves out of the obligations imposed by 
provincial statutory law. 


I am free to concede that if by its terms 
P.C. 1003 wrote into a negotiated agreement, 
substantive and specific covenants covering 
hours of work and other conditions of employ- 
ment, and used clear, mandatory, and unam- 
biguous language in the expression of its 
intent to oust provincial jurisdiction in those 
respects, then, in that event the Dominion 
Regulations would govern. But, in my view, 
P.C. 1008 deals in its true sense with pro- 
cedural matters and the parties are left free 
and unfettered thereby to make their own 
agreements. If that is so, then such agree- 
ments when made and during their term, 
must be in conformity with and subject to 
the provisions of relevant Provincial laws... . 
To hold otherwise would lead to chaotic 
conditions. 


In re Constitutional Questions Determination 
Act and a Reference as to the Effect of the 
Hours of Work Act to Metalliferous Mines. 
B.C. Gazette, April 3, 1947. 
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Telesrapher Failing to Follow Procedure 
Prescribed by Agreement Loses Action 
for Wrongful Dismissal — 


An action for damages against the Cana- 
dian National Telegraph Company for wrong- 
ful dismissal of a telegrapher was rejected 
with costs on March 19 by Mr. Justice Bigelow 
of the Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench. 
The Court considered that the  plaintiff’s 
dismissal was not justified, but his action for 
damages failed because he had not followed 
the procedure for the investigation of griev- 
ances which was laid down in the agreement 
between Canadian National Railways and the 


Commercial Telegraphers’ Union System, 
Division No. 438, Canadian National 
Telegraphs. 


The plaintiff had been a member of the 
union but at the time in question he no 
longer was. The Court considered however, 
that there was evidence that these provisions 
of the agreement applied to all employees 
whether union members or not. The plaintiff 
had put the rules in evidence and contended 
they they applied to him; the defendant also 
contended that the rules were applicable. 

The plaintiff had been employed by the 
defendant for some years as a commercial 
telegrapher, his duties being to receive and 
transmit messages. There was a dispute as 
to whether his duties included “the re-copying 
of a social message”. The Judge found that 
in the Regina Office, up to August 10, 1946, 
the operators did not re-copy messages. On 
that day, the chief operator instructed the 


plaintiff to re-copy such a message. The 
plaintiff refused and was suspended for 
investigation on that account. After the 


investigation on August 18, the manager noti- 
field the plaintiff that he had been found 
guilty of refusing to carry out instructions 
and that he was dismissed as from August 10. 
The plaintiff then instituted the action. 

Mr. Justice Bigelow, while indicating 
sympathy with the plaintiff since, in his 
opinion, the order to re-copy was not a 
reasonable order as this work had been done 
in the Regina Office by junior clerks, con- 
sidered that he was bound to follow Caven v. 
CPR. 1925)" 32 WW i382; 95). LJPC(23; “30 
CRC 301. The latter, he stated, could not 
be distinguished from the present case. 

Caven v. C.P.R. concerned a conductor, 
member of the union, who had been dismissed 
after an inquiry into the circumstances as 
required by the provisions of the collective 
agreement between the Company and _ the 
union. Both the Alberta Court of Appeal 
and Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
held that the union and the Company had 
the right to provide for the investigation of 
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complaints, that an inquiry had been made 
and cause for dismissal found. “Such a 
decision,” the Judicial Committee said, “is 
binding on both parties.” 

In the case before the Saskatchewan Court, 
the plaintiff did not carry his complaint to 
the higher officers of the union and, through 
them, to higher officials of the company as 
required by the agreement. In other words, 
he did not follow the course laid down in the 
collective agreement, which in the Caven 
case the Judicial Committee said “is obligatory 
and exhaustive”. 

As regards the plaintiff’s non-membership in 
the union, Mr. Justice Bigelow stated that he 
would have had some difficulty in holding 
that the seniority rules of the agreement 
applied to a non-unionist in view of Young v. 
C.N.R. (1930) 1 WWR 446, 38 Man R 485, 
36 CRC 339, but since the plaintiff himself 
put the rules in evidence and both the 
plaintiff and the defendant contended that 
they applied, he had no other course but to 
follow the Caven case. 


Young v. C.N.R. arose from an action for 
reinstatement or for damages for dismissal in 
violation of the “seniority rights” claimed 
under the Wage Agreement governing the 
railway shops in Winnipeg. Young was not 
a member of the shopmen’s union but had 
been working under the conditions agreed 
upon between the union and the Company. 
The plaintiff’s action failed in three Courts. 
The Judicial Committee held that there was 
no evidence that the appellant’s contract of 
service with the company included terms by 
which the company bound itself to observe 
the provisions of the Wage Agreement or 
similar provision. That the Company found 
it expedient to apply the agreement to all its 
employees was no evidence of any contractual 
liability to do so. Further, there was “no 
contractual liability by the railway company” 
to apply to Young the seniority provisions of 
the agreement by virtue of the agreement 
itself. To the Judicial Committee the agree- 
ment between the C.N.R. and the shopmen 
did not appear 

to be a document adopted for conversion into 
or incorporation with a service agreement so 
as to entitle master and servant to enforce 
inter se the terms thereof.... It appears to 
their Lordships to be intended merely to 
operate as an agreement between a body of 
employers and a labour organization by which 
the employers undertake that, as regards their 
workmen, certain rules beneficial to the work- 
men shall be observed. By itself it constitutes 
no contract between an individual employee 
and the company which employs him. 

Bertrand v. Canadian National Telegraph 
Company (1947) 1 Western Weekly Reports 
762. 
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Order of Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board Quashed on Ground of Suspicion 
of Bias 


On February 24, Mr. Justice Bigelow of 
the Saskatchewan Court of King’s Bench, on 
an application by way of certrorars to quash 
an Order of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board, quashed the Order without the 
issue of a writ or the providing of security. 

The Board’s Order of July 8, directed the 
owner of an undertaking establishment in 
Regina to negotiate with the representatives 
of the Regina Undertakers Employees 
Federal Union, No. 233, in respect of all his 
employees except the manager and the office 
staff. The Order was quashed on the ground 
that there was a suspicion of bias since, after 
the hearing to consider the making of the 
order, the Board had instructed its executive 
officer to interview employees in order to 
ascertain whether or not they wished to join 
the union. He interviewed five of the 
original six applicants for membership and 
reported to the Board that they had stated 
their wish to join the union. This proceeding, 
the Court considered, “was so unwarranted 
and irregular and showing a reasonable appre- 
hension of bias that in my opinion the order 
should be quashed”. 


The union applied on June 12, 1946, to the 
Labour Relations Board for an_ order 
(a) determining that the unit of employees 
described in its application was an appro- 
priate unit for the purpose of bargaining 
collectively; (b) determining that the trade 
union represented the majority of the 
employees in the unit and (c) requiring the 
employer referred to in the application to 
bargain with the applicant trade union. Of 
the nine employees in the unit, six had signed 
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cards applying for membership in the union 
and these cards were appended to the union’s 
application for an Order. Notice of the 
application was sent to the employer. On his 
counsel’s advice, the employer’s manager took 
a secret ballot of the employees which resulted 
in only one of the eight employees who voted 
indicating a desire to join the union. 

At the Board’s hearing on June 27 there 
was the manager’s evidence and the applica- 
tion cards. After the hearing the Board 
instructed its executive officer as indicated 
above. 

The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act, Sec. 14 
reads— 

the Board and each member thereof and its 

duly appointed agents shall have the power of 

a commissioner under the Public Inquiries 

Act and may receive and accept such evidence 

and information on oath, affidavit or other- 

wise as in its discretion it may deem fit and 

proper whether admissible as evidence in a 

court of law or not, 

It was under this Section that the Board 
claimed the right to instruct its executive 
officer to interview the employees. Mr. 
Justice Bigelow considered that there was 
nothing in the Public Inquiries Act which 
gave commissioners under that Act power to 
proceed as the Labour Relations Board had 
done. Reference was made by the Court to 
several judgments which emphasized that it 
is not necessary to show actual bias on the 
part of any person exercising judicial func- 
tions but that nothing is to be done which 
so much as creates even a suspicion that 
there has been improper interference with the 
course of justice. 

In re Speers and the Labour Relations Board 
of Saskatchewan and Regina Undertakers 
Employees Federal Union No. 233. (1947) 
1 Western Weekly Reports 616. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Analysis of Unemployment Insurance Benefits, March, 1947 


la its monthly review the Dominion Bureau 
’ of Statistics states that claims for Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit filed in local offices 
across Canada totalled 48,675 in March com- 
pared with 47,141 in February and 50,706 in 
March, 1946. Thus, the decrease in the 
number of claims registered each month, begun 
in February, continued into March. In spite 
of the decrease for Canada as a whole in 
March compared with February, some Prov- 
inces registered an increase. Increases were 
as follows: Nova Scotia, 1,000; New Bruns- 
wick, 32; and Manitoba 107. Decreases were: 
Prince Edward Island, 49; Quebec, 734; 
Ontario, 805; Saskatchewan, 198; Alberta, 440; 
and British Columbia, 2,379. 

Ordinary claims currently on the live unem- 
ployment register at March 31 numbered 
103,291 (80,451 males and 22,840 females) 
compared with 110,062 (86,097 males and 
23,965 females) at February 28 and 154,820 
(122,506 males and 32,314 females) at 
March 31, 1946. Only Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick showed slight increases at the end 
of March over the end of February. This 
indicates that in the country as a whole the 
number of cases of unemployment at a given 
time recorded through the operations of 
Unemployment Insurance, is decreasing. In 
addition, there were, on the unemployment 
register at March 31, 3,755 (3,488 male and 
317 female) other claims. These were largely 
short-time claims. 

In all, 56,683 claims were adjudicated at 
Insurance offices in March, 40,912 being con- 
sidered entitled to benefit and 15,771 not 
entitled to benefit. These include cases of 
re-adjudication (revised claims) arising out of 
any circumstances that may require recon- 
sideration of a claim subsequent to its original 
disposition. Chief reasons for 
ment were: “insufficient contributions while in 
insurable employment” 7,524 cases, “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
3,089 cases, “refused an offer of work and 
neglected an opportunity to work” 2,151 cases. 

During March, 109,625 persons were paid 
benefit amounting to $4,479,875 for 2,304,914 
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non-entitle-: 


compensated days of unemployment. This 
compares with 102,972 persons paid $3,916,634 
for 2,006,459 days in February and 156,180 
persons paid $7,205,264 for 3,461,900 days in 
March, 1946. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 21:0 days in March, 
19-5 days in February and 22-2 days in 
March, 1946. The average amount of benefit 
paid per beneficiary was $40.87 in March, 
$38.04 in February and $46.13 in March last 
year. The average amount of benefit paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was $1.94 
in March, $1.95 in February and $2.08 in 
March, 1946. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
month ending March 31, 1947, showed 
3,255,238 employees were issued with insur- 
ance books and had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund at one 
time or another since April 1, 1946. This was 
an increase of 147,741 since February 28, 1947. 

As at March 31, 1947, 184,334 employers 
were registered as having insurable employees 
representing an increase of 833 since February 
28, 1947. 


The Fund 


The compilation of Table No. 6, “Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund”, for the month of 
March, the end of the fiscal year 1946-47, was 
not completed in time for publication in the 
current issue of the Lasour Gazette. It will 
appear as usual in future issues. 


Employer-Employee Contributions to Fund 


In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons on May 1, the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, stated that of the 
amount collected by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission during the fiscal year 
1946-47, $30,668,702.57, was paid by employers 
and $37,032,627.60 was paid by employees. 
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The amount of employer-employee contribu- estimated that $162,236,587.43 was paid by 
tions from July 1, 1941, to February 28, 1947, employers and $187,357,539.78 was paid by 
was $349,594,127.21. Of this amount, it was employees, the Minister stated. 


TABLE 1.—SUMMARY OF REGISTRATIONS OF EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES BY REGIONS FROM 
APRIL 1, 1945 TO MARCH 31, 1946 AND FROM APRIL 1, 1946 TO MARCH 31, 1947. 








1945-46 1946-47 


Region Employers| Insured | Employers| Insured 
Registered | Persons | Registered | Persons 
(Live File) | Registered | (Live File) | Registered 





Maritim career see Ree ee Ta rete NPT vat ots ae aye tert Fe aPaL Ste 12,278 246,919 14,143 242,471 
COTE oer, pS RR lo BS OE GCC Oo ee hee Mae Coe Tee rn Once rit ooh SCC ENC 43,388 961, 644 48,411 903, 647 
ONEATIO See eee et enn ener Semin eee at eat mre haat igresk. Riercrer enter ett cas 59,019 | 1,267,313 67, 126 1, 285, 448 
PTAITIOV eds Hoe shes a Me ee See PORT ee ree secre tL eemet ucts = 29,670 454,036 34,359 491,187 
LELYG NEC Gaon Gnd oe Batista te tie Meee n op7 HOPE EOS ta 4 SS Cte ge EPL TOR Ane 16,172 295, 289 20,295 332, 485 

MotaliforiGanadas cece eer ee eee Fits a dans ni eyelet 160,527 | 3,225,201 184, 334 3, 255, 238 


TABLE_2.-_NUMBER!LOF;PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO MARCH, 1947 


ca a a a 
ESS SS ERS IE AS SE ae a 





== 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

SAMUGEV GS ones em yet act tue oe eres copie etal eke mais oles ein = 4,637 11, 751 20, 412 71, 932 63, 681 
EO DINATY Bee oO een eo tet ela. tae ad een stoke 663 4,822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 
JUEGO A ge tata. A AO and lee Cy Pil 2 beeen 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 
JN 03 beh em tie ade nr et rt wh SER Se a 2,925 3, 953 6, 463 8, 430 SE ies Wil ico Gouse 
ds: a Be ae aT SIA (AAR on 07 mEOern gery Ree 2,799 2,027 4, 654 8, 825 34.71 Te decree a 
ASU Se RR nS Pere eee RR Tea Shee eee Ric oy Me cE 4,629 1,772 3,226 10, 857 SO C400 scent eter 
LULA pext cick Magia tty RENAL Sree connie MRS Obra neha 2, 668 1,087 3,106 10, 886 21, DLO Maeet aecte eet 
TAP oT RAS PAS RR Oa, AE CORR 1 A eae 1, 855 1,370 3,241 20,557 Ma MVM cB ae be 
SLSVTernal| ayy ge Bh teenayelises cree ax be aa SRN Peele er ae 1,118 1,013 3,715 40, 473 DRAODO NEN s «ete wie sate 
Octobewr- ero ee ey Meee tee es ee eee ie sabe 1,058 1,475 6, 222 36, 717 BEESOTS | ia aise seresyereicre 
INGy eniberdl: Bent srs. 1 Meee atte lke ree bys ei 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 fei ibaa ee in ete 
WSCOMUDCR rc steneretoss hse a roc beget nad Opa ietaiegemes pec vonals 3,337 6, 562 13,770 57,612 ENC YAU Baas Biel ch oe 
LD Otal, Wiarere Beth teenie teers a Seances 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 488, 667 154, 497 


TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT FILED AT LOCAL OFFICES AND DISPOSAL OF CLAIMS AT INSURANCE 
OFFICES BY PROVINCES MARCH, 1947 


oe ee a eS eS eS See 
eee eoeeooooooooooooooooooqooooooooooooaeaanananannssssSSeSeSesSeSe=SsS=S See SS SSS 





Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims(?) 
Local Offices 

Province —— 

Entitled Not Pend- 

Total Initial | Renewal to Entitled | ing (?) 

Benefit |to Benefit 

Prince WawarGg tsa oe pices 6 ean ee ee oR atten lat anale ot 301 240 61 307 144 191 
INGV Ae S COE co hsate ain its. octet SRE eI, eee MEE aise ak 4,259 3, 469 790 4,062 1,745 2,089 
INewabrunswiClorn. Sih Mack: cect bidet ete Mo cic BS eee 1, 820 1, 467 353 1,897 830 1,198 
DUC DEC Se CMe eo ee ee eeE R. heten. 5 Babes 13,340 10, 167 3,173 11, 846 4,953 5, 888 
Ontamiors < sees: bac ee OE cae eee ss Mee, Saeed: Gad. 11, 869 8,678 3,191 10, 782 3, 955 4,589 
ju BGK YSN Ore NS ae IU oe oe eels a Re a cine ere ey aE eae 3, 209 2,540 669 3,034 1, 203 1,519 
Saskatchewan cee cit oleic: mee eee ee Sen ME Me eee ee 1, 567 1,210 357 1,491 678 748 
UDO sea, See ee ee © ee ee eS he ape emer a 2,496 1,989 507 2,527 565 902 
STIS OMI DI estat Meth Seitsudiy eet ccs canes ola uns Merges snag 4,814 3,509 1,305 4,966 1,698 2,992 
Totals March 1947... «dimactat pater teckts hes aaaethd aSbsus- 43,675 33, 269 10, 406 40,912 15,771 20,116 
EB Gtal oH ODP UAVs LOA vate arte case acete ws Or haye mes cree oer Sage ee 47,141 37, d17 9,624 44,878 15, 293 24,958 
POtaln(s) MMarclial GACH ee ERO MA akniccle nh Claes he) 50, 706 40,323 10, 383 48, 875 12,184 13, 757 


puk inosn wees eee) nbd) sawp eA oot eae ne re Ee See 


(1) Action taken at Insurance Offices. 
(2) Includes claims referred to Appeals. 
(3) Revised claims for 1946 not available. 
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TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 


REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 














igi ke ee tea 
R for Non-Entitlement Ce) oO ota 
SiON a March, March, for Current 
1946 1947 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment........... PAC N TA ei 6, 409 (E 524 54, 190 
Not capable okand not available for workit-.... 1 sor ree eee 213 541 3, 803 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute........ xe Maa Nee. Sea Mod eae Comte. cars Pe 569 292 8, 647 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work... .........0 ccc ecu ceceeeuees 164 2,151 10, 356 
Discharged for misconduct........... Pee rae te ad ey Mae ates os ee OR ea 769 477 4,713 
Voluntarily left employment without just Cause... J). ci0s... 0. sc ecesea cece dude sacl 3, 469 3, 589 By Vara 
eC We sOne are eee Nea te ee ee ee te, wee ee ee 591 Shey 10,045 
PL OCALN Cae Ut, Nee CTE RIT oe GN ete o etc CLE ae ee 12,184 15,771 125, 025. 








(1) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written 
directions; claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.-NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, MARCH, 1947 























1 
Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit |cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
ASTEN COMMU AT Gal S LATICO cae Piet pace crit Were ac dear ihe aa ieee SAL Ne ee 857 822 19, 8&6 36, 524 
Nove eel = sie ea SNe) Ab, Giveotth Esai HELE os EMER S PN Tete a DA <hr oa nee 7, 667 2,845 176, 580 358, 040 
OCD TENS Wiig We. S.. StS. SR a PI Os MR. ws she oe el ae 3,170 1,335 71, 861 145, 349 
Poet). ume)... a ae ek aes Mme ein FS maui fe 34, 923 10, 793 757, 440 1,384, 992 
ROTARLO. 5, oe RRS oo iA RO Sl 2 aia RN. A ia i | fap ie 29,52 4,154 615, 700 1,214, 944 
PLANO DAR RR Mee, co ERs, © oy TARR, « coc SUR aes «sc age ie 8, 002 2,525 157; 772 307,778 
Saskatchowen sae... 20 see. Na, Sistema GOMER, Rae ne 4,554 1,405 96, 936 188, 559 
PAT DOTA sc UR eo cnc MRR oink Ne Me ccc st | eae ee... ame 6, 904 2,162 120, 086 245, 228 
StS iC OWNTOI AME. Se AEE RE 4c. AE Roy ot NR. cb Reais 14,027 4,963 288, 653 598, 461 
MotalaCanadaeMarch:.194 jee weun . ich eee eed. aaa oe 109, 625 30, 504 2,304, 914 4,479, 875 
WotaliCanadarekebruary, 947. >... a beb he css ee ee. 102,972 38, 068 2,006,459 | 3,916,634 
otalaCanadamMarch i 194Gamier dc. a ees AS... Pee. bee 156, 180 49,487 | 3,461,900 7, 205, 264 











Unemployment Advisory Committee Meets in Maritimes 


ONTINUING the practice, inaugurated 
successfully some years ago, of meeting 
at intervals, in the respective Regions in turn, 
the National Employment Committee met in 
Saint John, N.B., on Monday and Tuesday, 
April 14 and 15. The meeting was held in 
association with the Maritime Regional 
Employment Committee, and Chairmen of 
Local Employment Committees were invited 
to attend. 


An unemployment situation, regarded as 
serious, in certain parts of Nova Scotia, was 
discussed during the meeting. The places of 
greatest unemployment were Halifax, Sydney 
and New Glasgow. Comparatively little 
unemployment existed in New Brunswick, and 
in all three provinces there were openings in 
agriculture and fishing. The demand for farm 
workers in Prince Edward Island was said to 
be urgent. 


Government assistance in the form of public 
works was urged to assist in alleviating con- 
ditions in Nova Scotia. Bridging of the 
Straits of Canso was suggested, and it was 
claimed that this might aid industrial develop- 
ment and stimulate the tourist business. It 
was pointed out that the National Employ- 
ment Committee was already on record as 
supporting this project. However representa- 
tions would be repeated. 

While public works would help the situa- 
tion and meet pressing needs, it was pointed 
out that the Maritimes required industries of 
a permanent nature. Movement of workers 
to other parts of Canada did not provide a 
solution of the problem. 

The National Employment Committee 
expressed sympathy with the Maritime view- 
point and undertook to do what it could, as 
an advisory body, to assist in solving the 
problems of the Region. 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the Umpire Under the 
Unemployment.Insurance Act, 1940 


HE Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire 
under the provisions of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and its amendments. 
These cases are an extension of the series 
commenced in the April, 1945 number of the 
LaBourR GAZETTE and continued in each of the 
succeeding issues. They are selected on the 
basis of their possible precedent value for 
the determination of questions which may, 
from time to time, confront Insurance Officers 
and Courts of Referees. In addition, they 
provide a medium for presenting to employers 
and employees alike brief statements of the 
principles upon which insurance against unem- 
ployment operates in Canada and of actual 
facts in specific cases coming before the 
Umpire on appeal. 
The selected decisions are being published 
in two series: (1) Benefit cases, designated 
CU-B and (2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B. 89 
(29 May, 1946) 


Held that a claimant is justified in refusing 
to accept employment at a rate of wages which 
is less than the rate customarily paid by good 
employers or by agreement beiween employers 
and employees in the district. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 

The claimant, a married woman, aged 26 
years, was employed as a machine fitter from 
September 29, 1942 to October 18, 1945, earning 
54 cents per hour. On October 30, 1945, she 
filed claim for benefit which was allowed. 

On February 5, 1946, she was notified of a 
situation as a factory worker at 25 cents per 
hour until she was trained when she would 
be. put on piece work at which she could 
expect to earn approximately $16.00 for a 
forty-hour week. The claimant refused to 
apply for the employment on the grounds 
that the wages were too low. The Insurance 
Officer disallowed the claim and disqualified 
the claimant for a period of six weeks. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees before which she ap- 
peared. By a majority decision the Court up- 
held the decision of the Insurance Officer. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
the grounds that the wage offered is not the 
wage recognized by good employers and that 
wages paid by this prospective employer were 
not wages paid by agreement between em- 
ployees and employers. 


DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons:— 


Evidence has been submitted indicating that 
the prospective employer has recognized in 
some respects the validity of the grounds 
advanced by the claimant by making a re- 
quest to the War Labour Board for permission 
to increase the commencing pay from 25 cents 
to 29 cents per hour for the first six months. 
Further evidence indicates that 25 cents per 
hour is one of the lowest starting rates in this 
district. 


In view of the evidence there seems to be 
justification on behalf of the claimant in re- 
fusing to accept employment at the rate of 
pay which was offered to her, same being 
less than that which was customarily paid by 
good employers or by agreement between em-~-. 
ployers and employees in the district. 


CU-B. 90 
(29 May, 1946) 


Held that it is not a sufficiently valid reason 
for a person to leave his employment merely 
because another person doing somewhat similar 
work ws receiving a higher rate of pay so long 
as he was recewing the accepted rate of pay 
for the type of work he was performing. 

The material facts of the case are as follows: 


The claimant, a married man, aged 47 years, 
was employed as a light labourer by a silk 
mill for seven months commencing at a wage 
of 45 cents per hour and increasing in three 
successive stages to 524 cents per hour. An- 
other employee, working alongside the claim- 
ant, doing somewhat similar work, was receiv- 
ing 65 cents per hour. In view of this the 
claimant requested an increase in pay which 
was not granted by the employer who ex- 
plained to the claimant that the other em- 
ployee was in charge of changing machines 
and directly responsible to the department 
foreman and that the claimant was employed 
as his helper. 

On the 30th of November, 1945, the claimant 

left his employment, the reason given being 
“dissatisfied with the wages he was receiving.” 
On December 8, 1945, he made a claim for 
benefit which was disallowed by the Insurance 
Officer and the claimant was disqualified for 
a period of six weeks on the grounds that the 
claimant had been unable to show just cause 
for voluntarily leaving his employment. 
_ From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees before which he ap- 
peared and the Court, by a unanimous decision, 
allowed the claim. 

The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 
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DEcISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as his reasons: 

The rate of pay received by the claimant 
at the time he voluntarily left his employment 
was the accepted rate of pay in that district 
for the type of work he was performing. Also, 
it is further indicated in the evidence, that 
a few days after the claimant voluntarily left 
his employment he returned to the employer 
and requested that he be allowed to return 
to his former Job, which in the meantime had 
been filled by another person. This in itself 
appears to be an admission of the mistake the 
claimant made in leaving his employment. 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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It is not sufficiently valid reason for a person 
to leave his employment merely because an- 
other person doing somewhat similar work 
is recelving a higher rate of pay. In this 
case it is obvious that the higher rate was 
being paid because of the additional respon- 
sibilities and duties that the other workman 
had to perform and, further, that so long as 
the claimant was receiving the accepted rate 
of pay for the type of work he was performing 
there cannot be good cause for him to leave 
his employment. 

Therefore, in my opinion, the claimant left 
his employment without just cause. 


Bureau of Technical Personnel Appraises Scientific and 
Professional Employment in Canada 


| a bulletin covering its operations for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1947, the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel states 
that “during that year 5,437 technical persons 
were recorded as entering new civilian employ- 
ment.” Of these, 1,501 were new graduates 
of colleges and schools of science; 1,076 were 
demobilized from the Armed Forces and 
2,860 were persons who changed their civilian 
employment. “The Bureau received 1,209 
inquiries for technical personnel, many of them 
involving more than one opening.” This figure, 
it was pointed out, “was exceeded only in the 
demobilization year 1945-46, when inquiries 
speciaily reserved for persons leaving the 
Armed Forces swelled the total to 1,597.” 

The number of individual openings on 
record remained fairly constant at from 1,000 
to 1,100. The number of technical personnel 
available for reference against such inquiries, 
however, declined steadily from over 600 to 
below 200. “These figures,” it is explained, 
“represent only openings and available men 
which came to the Bureau’s attention, but are 
a good index of relative supply and demand. 
The most significant shortages were in the 
fields of veterinary science, architecture, for- 
estry, civil engineering, meehatieal engineer- 
ing, household science and chemistry. It is 
stated, however, that these numbers do not 
take iiH6 account the placement of the new 
(class of 1946) graduates, as special lists of 
available employment were prepared from 
data gathered from prospective employers and 
made available directly to the universities. 
It is asserted that “generally speaking the 
employment of new graduates offered no 
problem, as this class left university at a time 
when so many employers were engaged in the 
post-war task of rebuilding their engineering 
and scientific staffs.” 


The bulletin points out that “there is a 
definite trend towards a wider use of the 
material available in the Bureau of Technical 
Personnel’s records by government agencies, 
professional bodies, employers and others. 
One project alone involved a re-survey in 
detail of the experience of some 1,350 univer- 
sity instructors, so that their professional 
records may be brought up to date.” 


Prospective Supply of Engineers 


Initiated in June, 1946, on the decision of 
the Cabinet that such a study should be 
undertaken by the Department of Labour 
through the Bureau of Technical . Personnel, 
assisted by an interdepartmental advisory com- 
mittee, the study was one of the major under- 
takings of the Bureau during the fiscal year. 
It is stated that “the problem had been pre- 
viously outlined in a submission of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs which emphasized 
the investment represented by government 
assistance to some 35,000 veterans receiving 
university training and pointed out the need 
for (a) further authentic counselling informa- 
tion in this field; (b) more definite data as to 
employment prospects for those who would 
graduate in the next few years; and (c) the 
preparation of a comprehensive picture of 
future opportunities in professional occupa- 
tions in Canada for the use of those interested 
in the general matter of vocational guidance.” 


The field work involved, particularly the 
visiting of employers to secure employment 
forecasts and other related data, was the 
responsibility of the Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel, assisted by various officers of the 
Department of Labour and by the Executive 
and Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service. The general plan was 
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to visit employers and discuss with them the 
question of future demands that might be 
expected to occur in the years 1947 to 1951. 
Due to veteran enrolments, the graduating 
classes from Canadian universities will be 
abnormally large during those years. In the 
meantime, the universities submitted their 
estimates of the numbers expected to gra- 
duate, during the same five-year period, in all 
types of courses. In this way it was possible 
to appraise the potential supply and demand. 


Estimates of Universities 


The analysis of returns from some 1,500 
employers and from the universities has pro- 
ceeded far enough to justify the publication 
tentatively, of information regarding possibili- 
ties in the engineering field. The universities 
estimate that, in the five years 1947 to 1951, 
inclusive, 12,885 students will graduate in 
engineering. By years, this total is made up as 
follows: 1947, 1,111; 1948, 1,800; 1949, 3,487: 
1950,. 3,730; 1951, 2,757. It is explained that 
these estimates do not include graduates in any 
type of architecture, geology or forestry, even 
though such courses may be given in applied 
science faculties. It is the intention to treat 
these three branches of training separately. 
However, in view of the fact that a large pro- 
portion of the students involved have not yet 
reached the point where their actual branch of 
engineering must be elected, it is not possible 
to classify these estimates by branches for the 
three later years. 

Then too, it is necessary to deduct an allow- 
ance for emigration and for diversion to non- 
engineering employment before, or at the time 
of graduation in making a comparison with 
prospective demand. There is said to be evi- 
dence that the flow of emigration, particularly 
to the United States, is somewhat cyclical in 
character, but the Bureau assumed, for the pur- 
pose of this estimate, “that the long-term 
figure of ten per cent should cover emigration 
to all countries.” The factor of diversion to 
non-engineering employment is difficult to 
assess, partly because it cannot always be 
defined clearly and partly because it is affected 
by economic conditions. But it is estimated 
that five per cent of the students enrolled for 
science courses will apply their university 
training in commercial and financial activities, 
or professional pursuits other than engineering. 
Taking these factors into account, therefore, it 
is suggested that rather fewer than 11,000 new 
graduates in engineering will be seeking oppor- 
tunities in engineering fields over the five- 
year period. 


Prospective Demand for Engineers 


It is pointed out that in studying the possible 
demand in any professional field, certain 
general factors must be taken into considera- 
tion. Among these are changes in population 
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such as are indicated in the reports of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, technological 
advances and variations in the volume of 
general employment. In order to obtain the 
views of management in Canadian undertak- 
ings, in a general way, the employers who were 
interviewed in connection with the survey 
were asked whether they felt that there was 
any trend towards a free use of university- 
trained personnel. Approximately two-thirds 
of the employers replied that there was. Inci- 
dentally, this group of employers represent 
over three-quarters of the total employment 
field covered in the survey. 

It was found that in practically all branches 
of engineering there was a tendency on the 
part of employers to indicate the greatest need 
in 1947, when the supply is smallest, and to 
taper off as estimates extended into the future. 
This was thought to be due, in part at least, 
to the current shortages and, also, to a disin- 
clination of employers to make implied com- 
mitments too many years in advance. For the 
purposes of the survey, therefore, it was 
assumed by the Bureau that “present unfilled 
needs, both for engineers with experience and 
for new graduates, must be largely carried as 
a hback-log against future supply, and the 
demand, as it is now seen, is given as one figure 
for the five-year period.” Subject to revisions 
that time and experience may render neces- 
sary, the following estimate of demand for 
engineers over the five-year period was 
reached: civil, 2,200; mechanical, 2,100; elec- 
trical, 1,750; mining, 1,300; chemical, 1,100; 
metallurgical, 300; others, 700, or a total of 
a General Conclusions 

It is explained that employers interviewed 
during the survey were asked to base their esti- 
mates on “full employment.” “It may be 
assumed”, according to the bulletin, “that only 
a few have erred on the side of undue 
optimism. In fact, some carry caution to the 
point of refusing to make any estimate.” 
Speculation as to possible variations in econo- 
mic and employment conditions in the future 
is held to be the field of the economist and - 
perhaps also of the psychologist. However, 
it 1s pointed out that depressions affect the 
whole community and are not directed’ espe- 
cially at students leaving the university. Two 
observations are made in the bulletin “for the 
benefit of those who will complete their aca- 
demic training in the next few years.” In the 
first place, “there is ample evidence to show 
that those most readily employed are those 
with definite skills, whether of a manual or 
intellectual type. Secondly, the peaks and 
valleys of business cycles do not in any way 
affect the basic truth that Canada, both in 
natural gifts and in the quality of her people, 
is, of all nations, one of the most richly 
endowed.” 


Review of Canadian Vocational Training Projects 


LTHOUGH sponsored by the Dominion 
Department of Labour in 1942, Canadian 
Vocational Training has been ‘the joint 
responsibility of the Dominion and_ the 
several Provincial governments. Training has 
been provided in approximately 160 specially 
organized schools and training centres. Of 
these, roughly one-third are provincial, muni- 
cipal or private training institutions. 

The gross enrolment in all types of training 
up to the end of March, 1947, was 573,960, 
classified as follows— 


Discharged members of the Armed 


Botces" ac fal nds eal des hoes 119,425 
Industrial Supervisors and Foremen.. 139,198 
War Industry and Service Tradesmen. 315,337 


Training of Discharged Members of 
Armed Forces 


The peak in the enrolment for training of 
discharged members of the Armed Forces was 
reached in July, 1946, with a total of 38,777 
(35,921 men and 2,856 women). The monthly 
enrolment fluctuated from July until Novem- 
ber, 1946, and from then until the end of 
March, 1947, there was a gradual decline. The 
number in training in March was 33,639 
(30,756 men and 2,883 women). 


Tramng in Schools—In a general way, the 
registration of discharged members of the 
Armed Services for training in schools has 
paralleled the total number in training. In 
February, 1946, there were 22,067 training in 
schools and in March, 1947, there were 16,194. 
During the fiscal year 1946-47, the number in 
training in private schools has been fairly 
constant, from 4,500 to 5,000 each month. 
Training by correspondence has not been 
popular with veterans, the highest enrolment 


for any month, 1,036, was reached in 
February, 1947. 
Training-on-the-Job—In February, 1946, 


approximately 6,850 veterans were listed as 
training in industry. Special efforts were 
made by Canadian Vocational Training and 
by the National Employment Service to 
promote this type of training and, as a result, 
the number of enrolments rose steadily until 
November, 1946, when the number reached 
11,525. In subsequent months this number 
was fairly well maintained. 
Training-on-the-job demands a close liaison 
between the National Employment Service 
and Canadian Vocational Training in order to 
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maintain efficient supervision throughout the 
courses, whether or not training allowances 
are being paid. The co-operation and interest 
of industry in this type of training has been 
commendable. 


Pre-matriculateon—Pre-matriculation train- 
ing has been provided for the veteran who 
required further academic training, in order 
to derive full benefits from training given for 
the trades, or in order to qualify for entrance 
to a university. The number of veterans that 
desired this type of training increased rapidly 
up to May, 1946. Since then, there has been 
a gradual decrease. In March, 1947, the 
number had fallen to 5,894. It is expected 
that special classes that were established under 
the Canadian Vocational Training program 
for pre-matriculation will close in the fall of 
1947. However, if the need for such training 
still continues at that time provision will be 
made for it at regional level. 


Awaiting Training—In spite of the fact 
that extensive provisions had been made in 
the Canadian Vocational Training centres 
throughout Canada, as well as by provincial, 
municipal and private education authorities 
to provide rehabilitation training for veterans, 
there is still a substantial number awaiting 
training. This is due in some measure to the 
tendency of a large number of veterans to 
concentrate their choice of training on a small 
number of trades, such as motor repairing, 
barbering, hairdressing, horology, graphic arts, 
hotel and restaurant trades, electronics and 
photography. Another factor that aggravated 
this situation, at least until early in 1946, was 
the shortages in equipment and _ training 
facilities. However, by March, 1947, the 
number of veterans on the waiting lists had 
been reduced to 1,010. Of this total, 266 were 
awaiting training in barbering; 102 for train- 
ing in the hotel and restaurant trades and 
180 in watch repairing. In no other trade 
was there a waiting list of more than 100. 


Women’s Training—Joint conferences were 
held in recent months at several centres across 
Canada by the women’s representatives of the 
National Employment Service, Department of 


Veterans Affairs and Canadian Vocational 
Training. One of the points emphasized at 
these conferences was the necessity for 


continued co-operation among the officials 
responsible for. the rehabilitation of women 
veterans. 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING dio 


A survey at the end of March showed that have been commenced at Saskatoon; for 
in the preceding year 9,479 women were laboratory technicians at Regina; and for 
trained under the Canadian Vocational Train- nurses aides at Maple Creek. In Alberta, 
ing program and that 2,883 were still under- training is being carried on at Calgary for 
going training. The more popular fields of home service and for nursing aides. 
training for women veterans were, commercial, 


pre-matriculation, dressmaking, hairdressing, Training for Industrial Supervisors 
and auxiliaries to nursing. and Foremen~ 
The Re-establishment Training Agreements 
between the Dominion and the several Prior to March 31, 1947, the training for 


provincial governments for the re-training in industrial supervisors and foremen was a 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
REHABILITATION SURVEY 
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peacetime occupations of workers who have project of Canadian Vocational ‘Training. 
been released from employmént, have been Since that date, the Civil Service Commis- 
ate a oS C aee pale sath cide sion has taken over the developing and train- 

erta, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and New : ms Cae ats 5 ivi 
BMC VALNASHOTT ARO SP TE alee ing of supervisors for the Canadian Civil 
ment (training of civilian workers) training 
for women has been set up in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. In the latter province, classes ment of Labour in Nova Scotia, Quebec, 


for nurses aides and home service training Ontario and British Columbia. 


Service. However, the training of industrial 
supervisors will be continued by the Depart- 


Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Introduction 


WA) cue unemployment began to wane 
earlier than usual in 1947. Pockets of 
unemployment began to give way as early 
as March. By April, the easier flow of 
materials and the opening up of primary 
industries had relieved the more serious 
unemployment spots, except in the Maritimes. 
In that region, repercussions from the pro- 
longed coal strike more than offset the 
seasonal upswing in agriculture and construc= 
tion. In all other regions, registered unem- 
ployment began to drop off by the middle of 
March. The greatest contraction occurred in 
the Ontario and Prairie regions. 

Absorption of workers was hindered during 
the early part of April because of the 
unusually late spring. However, by the end 
of the month, construction, agriculture, and 
transportation were indicating greatly increased 
activity. 

The employment Be lite for the coming 
season continued to be good. There was much 
activity in the mining industry and explora- 
tion and developmental work. Shortages of 
skilled men, however, were expected to hinder 
actual production in both precious and base 
metal mines. The construction industry was 
prepared for a boom year in spite of mount- 
ing costs and shortages of labour and 
materials; already skilled help was in short 
supply. Full production in manufacturing 
had not been reached in many industries 
because of material bottlenecks. Steel in its 
many forms was the principal cause of most 
shortages but not enough lumber, leather, 
glass, glue, fats and oils also aed produc- 
tion slow-ups. 

The normal redistribution of employment 
occurred during March. The decline in logging 
employment was being offset by the upswing 
in agriculture, mining, and construction. At 
the same time, a donsiderabile number of the 
unemployed were placed in gainful employ- 
ment. Unemployment registered at the 
National Employment Service dropped by 
12,000 during the five-week period ending 
April 3, 1947 to total 182,000 at that date. 
(By April 24 it had dropped to 168,000.) The 
decline was correspondingly reflected in a 
drop in claimants for unemployment insur- 


ance. Persons signing the unemployment 
insurance register fell from 110,000 to. 103,000 
during March. 

Employment in firms reporting 15 or more 
employees receded slightly during February, 
the index of employment (June 1, 1941=100) 
falling from 118-3 to 118-1 at March 1. The 
contraction was largely due to the strike of 
14,000 Maritime coal miners although sea- 
sonal influences forced reductions in logging. 
The yearly gain in employment in the eight 
leading industries was nine per cent, or 
approximately 150,000 workers. At the same 
time, the sex distribution underwent a slight 
change when female workers dropped from 
22-7 to 21-7 per cent of total employment. 
At the beginning of March 1,853,000 persons 
were recorded as employed. 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing continued 
their upward trend during February to reach 
77-1 cents at March 1. The percentage in 
earnings over the year has been 14 per cent; 
off-setting this, however, has been the 7 per 
cent rise in the cost-of-living. On the other 
hand, average hours worked in manufacturing, 
totalling 48-4 per week at the beginning of 
March, were substantially lower than that 
recorded at the corresponding date in 1945 
or 1946. 

In the Maritime region, general unemploy- 
ment showed little alleviation during March. 
The slight upswing in agricultural and fishing 
activity was offset by a marked downward 
trend in logging operations. In all areas 
except those directly affected by the coal strike, 
building programs were heavy, but activity 
was delayed because of frost conditions. The 
supply of coal was low and manufacturing in 
Cape Breton was proceeding on an uncertain 
basis. There was a possibility that the Sydney 
steel plant might be forced to elose down. 
The promised upswing in rolling stock manu- 
facturing in the New Glasgow area also 
depended upon the coal situation. Any inter- 
ruption in American coal supplies, or the 
closing of the Sydney steel plant, would 
seriously affect operations. 

The Quebec region reported that no marked 
seasonal upswing in job opportunities had 
begun by the beginning of April. Logging 
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~EMPLOYMENT, HOURS AND EARNINGS 


SELECTED LABOUR MARKET iNDICATORS 
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Nore: Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 











January 


6 


(t) 


185, 954 
151, 618 
34, 336 
133, 386 
3-0 


1947 1946 
Series a 
March February January March February 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population(!)..... Gh) 8, 950, 000 (tT) (T) 8, 538, 000 
Civilian Labour Force(!)....................... (T) 4,706,000 (t) (t) 4,525,000 
Employment— 
PEM Che te oe ee (t) 4,565,000 (t) (1) 4,312,000 
Indexi(Juneljat941= 100) (2)e ese. Aaa: 118-1 118-3 119-2 109-4 109-3 
PG Gall (2 Viet oes otehs tocaussscr dt tapal neat eon Staesio duc 1,853,195 | 1,859,719 | 1,860,490 | 1,702,983 | 1,701,579 
1 CLL SI RE, A RO Se LA 1,451,247 | 1,457,623 | 1,451,622 | 1,315,894 | 1,312,334 
Peniale.(2) iis. eter eshten ies uae heads: 401, 948 402,096 408, 868 387, 089 389, 245 
Unfilled Vacancies at N.E.S................ 71,770* 73,018 89, 860 75, 162 83, 633 
Vacancies: Notified (8) .2oaias. Saneeh Soya 30, 483 28, 276 29,319 31,379 26, 474 
Applications for Employment (3)............ 31,3877 33, 231 40, 533 37,875 39, 582 
Referrals (3)..... fetta hile Sark 2 eR a RR a 22, 408 20,791 22, 878 21, 947 19, 649 
Piscementsi@yrd.... vate. tee eee 135725 12515 14,084 13,971 12,459 
Engagements without Referral by N.E.S. (3) 16, 893 18, 687 18, 281 19, 606 19, 189 
Unemployment— 
Unemployed (Gio 8 Lah nee Re (t) 141,000 (t) (tT) 213, 000 
Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.:— ; 
ROT Ue by Gd AG PRES. EER Loren MONEE: 194, 814* 193,105 164,177 263, 425 BEES IS 
Maile. 38) Se tok lee: cake SARE Oo 156, 820 155, 965 135, 956 215, 353 188, 140 
GTI AL Geet eye amen comea ie wear tion rehicrns rast 37, 994 37,140 28, 221 48,072 45, 563 
Unemployment Insurance Claims........... 110, 062 103, 995 84,374 161, 997 145, 952 
Unemployment in Trade Unions.......... % (Tt) (tT) 1-5 (tT) (tT) 
Earnings and Hours— 
Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 
19ST TOO) (2) 2 ck eel clea ea a 162-9 160-7 150-5 137-6 135-7 
Per Capita Weekly Earnings............... $ 35-62 35-09 32°77 32-53 32-06 
Average Hourly Earnings.................. ¢ 771 76:4 76-2 67-9 67-9 
Average Hours Worked per Week........... 43-4 43-2 38-1 44-0 38-1 
Industrial Production— 
Index (1935-39100) s(b tated ee Oe 195-2 190-8 187-5 199-0 188-2 





) Not available 


193-9 


( 
(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour.Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, All figures represent persons 


14 years of age and over. 


(2) Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees. 


(3) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 
(4) Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 

(5) During the month. 

(*) For more recent figures, see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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employment fell sharply during the month 
with the termination of cutting. The river 
drive was expected to start in most areas by 
the end of A'pril. Most of the farmers who 
worked during the winter in the bush had 
returned to their farms to prepare for the 
spring seeding. Mining developments were 
branching out over the northern areas and 
demand for experienced miners was heavy. 
The distribution of industrial goods consider- 
ably slowed down during the first part of 
1947 because of the freight congestion, but 
there were indications of a slight loosening 
in the flow of materials. Orders for railway 
rolling stock will contribute to increased 
employment in heavy industry this summer. 
The number and value of building permits 
for industrial and commercial construction, 
together with the plans for residential build- 
ing, point to even greater activity in 1947 
than that for 1946. The construction boom 
will be held in check only by the extent of 
labour and materials available. The shortage 
of bricklayers, plasterers, and stone masons 
was already great. 


In the Ontario region, unemployment was 
steadily declining. Demand for agricultural 
and mining workers was replacing the hitherto 
prominent logging needs. The logging industry 
had completed one of the largest cuts in the 
history of the region and the river drive was 
expected to be underway by the end of April. 
Though a few of the smaller saw mills had 
already begun operations, most were not 
expected to open until May. Increased pro- 
duction will bring additional orders for saw 
mill workers, and a shortage of key men was 
feared. Any hindrance to production would 
be felt in the construction industry. Increased 
job opportunities in manufacturing reflected 
sight improvements in the general raw 
material supply situation. The record was 
spotty, however, with Oshawa continuing to 
be seriously short of pressed steel. 
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The Prairie region reported that farmers 
were already seeking additional spring help 


_and generally orders were promptly met. The 


return of farm workers from winter employ- 
ment was proceeding normally. The winter 
cut was largely over and excellent conditions 
were prevailing for hauling. The normally 
quiet season in meat packing was further 
emphasized by government restrictions on 
heavy truck traffic during the spring break- 
up which reduced the movement of livestock 
to market. Recent price de-control orders 
stimulated dairy production. Grain handling 
operations at the Lakehead showed an appreci- 
able gain in March and there will be much 
greater activity with the opening of naviga- 
tion after the middle of April. Terminal 
elevators were expected to re-hire a number of 
workers who were released during the winter. 
In construction, the extent to which the 1947 
will exceed that of 1946 will 
depend upon the material and labour situa- 
tion. Materials were expected to be in greater 
supply than last year, but derhand will be 
correspondingly larger. Therefore, the ratio 
of supply to demand may be lower in 1947 
than in 1946 and construction projects may 
accordingly proceed even more slowly than 
last year. 

The Pacific region reported that employ- 
ment conditions steadily improved during 
March due principally to the opening up of 
primary industries. An increased number of 
workers was required in agriculture; improved 
weather conditions led to additional employ- 
ment in logging. The need for key personnel 
for woods and saw mill operations continued, 
with little indication of improvement in 
supply. Mining was also suffering from the 
shortage of skilled men. The construction 
industry had a tremendous program for the 
coming months. Road construction work 
should begin shortly, resulting in a demand 
for labourers and heavy road equipment 
operators that may be difficult to satisfy. 


Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of March, 1947 


4 pte industrial situation at the beginning of 

March was greatly affected by the dispute 
in the Maritime coal mines. This factor was 
largely responsible for the reduction which 
was indicated at March 1 in the general level 
of employment in the Dominion. The 17,425 
employers then co-operating in the monthly 
survey of employment and payrolls had a com- 
bined working force of 1,853,195 men and 
women, as compared with 1,856,820 at Feb- 
ruary 1. The decline amounted to 3,625 per- 


sons, or 0-2 per cent. On the other hand, the 
weekly salaries and wages reported at the 
date under review, aggregating $65,933,619, 
showed an increase of 1-4 per cent over the 
sums disbursed by the same firms at the 
beginning of February. The relatively slight 
general recession in industrial employment 
lowered the index, on the 1926 base, from 
180-7 at February 1, to 180-3 at the date 
under review, as compared with 167-0 a year 
ago. At March 1 in immediately preceding 


i947] 


years, the indexes were as follows: 1945, 
178-2; 1944, 161 and 1948, 181-4. With these 
exceptions, the latest figure is the highest on 
record for the late winter. 


Apart from the considerable contraction in 
coal mining operations resulting from the 
strike, and a moderate seasonal shrinkage in 
logging, there was widespread improvement 
in the various industrial divisions, in none 
of which the gains were pronounced. Manu- 
facturing showed a general increase of nearly 
3,400 persons, most of whom were taken on 
by plants turning out durable manufactured 
goods. Textiles and some other classes also 
afforded more employment, but there were 
seasonal decreases in animal and vegetable 
food processing. Among the non-manufactur- 
ing classes, communications, transportation, 
construction and maintenance, services and 
trade reported heightened activity. The lar- 
gest increases in the indicated number of 
workers were in construction and trade, in 
which the firms furnishing data employed, 
respectively 3,343 and 1,391 more persons 
than at February 1. In all the above-named 
industries, employment was at a higher level 
than at March 1 of 1946. 


Payrolls 


As already stated, the weekly payrolls re- 
ported at March 1 totalled $65,933,619, as com- 
pared with $65,048,150 distributed by the same 
establishments on or about February 1. The 
gain amounted to 1:4 per cent. The average 
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earnings of the typical individual in recorded 
employment were $35.58, as compared with 
$35.03 at February 1, 1947, and $32.44 at 
March 1, 1946; in earlier years for which data 
are available, the March 1 figures were as 
follows: 1945, $32.81; 1944, $32.27; 1943, $30.72, 
and 1942, $27.92. 


The latest survey shows that, when the 
statistics for financial institutions are included, 
the total number of persons in recorded em- 
ployment was 1,932,381, as compared with 
1,935,993 a month earlier. The salaries and 
wages paid to these employees were given as 
$68,838,164 at March 1 and $67,937,225 at 
February 1. The per capita weekly earnings 
in the nine main industries, including finance, 
were $35.62 at the date under review, as com- 
pared with $35.09 at the beginning of February, 
and $32.53 at March 1, 1946. 


Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the main in- 
dustrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons at at February 1, 1947, and 
March 1, 1946. Table I contains a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls in 
the period since 1944. 


The index numbers of payrolls are based on 
the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 


TABLE I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Eight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers of 


Date a Phe 

: apita . apita 

Employ- | Aggregate a cits Weekly Employ- | Aggregate P W soe Weekly 

ment Payrolls Parines Earnings ment Payrolls Barnings Earnings 
June sh e194 Th, Sey eee. : 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.25 100-0 100-0 100+0 $25.57 
May IRIEL SAA Sete: 1 118-8 149-1 128-2 Seve 134-8 172-2 130-0 Spe 
Mars sp gaa rie eee. 116-7 148-8 129-9 32.81 127-6 164-7 131-2 33.56 
Jan.  Ueei046. oe: faa. ; 110-2 127-6 118-5 29.92 107-1 121-2 115-3 29.49 
Helps, Paracel eres 109-5 135-5 126-6 31.97 108-8 135-4 126-8 32.43 
1 rg Se 8 Sh 2 109-4 137-3 128-5 32.44 108-7 135-3 126-8 32.43 
SiN 0) ote. | Mise esa See Se ye eee 110-6 139-1 128-6 32.48 110-1 138-7 128-4 32.82 
Misty cal 2 Sees oh aaa 110-9 137-6 126-9 32.05 110-8 137-1 126-1 32.24 
June.» J Hes. tLe. . 111-3 136-6 125-5 31.68 109-9 134-3 124-5 31.83 
AUlvemibe tennant oe 113-7 141-9 127-7 32.25 111-4 138-5 126-6 32.37 
Aig) ales. ce Re. 113-2 143-1 129-3 32.64 109-6 137-5 127-7 32.66 
DOD GAM ee rene hee 114-9 145-6 129-6 32.72 111-4 140-1 127-9 32.71 
Oc renlin San, cat ase ee 116-6 149-8 131-3 33.15 112-1 143-0 129-8 33.18 
INOW. ML erate ose de « 119-6 154-4 132-0 33.33 114-8 147-5 130-8 33.45 
WCC gl ie ae ane ore. 121-6 159-9 134-5 33.95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34.54 
Jaticge! Land O4 Fk. deetabers 118-5 149-9 129-3 32.64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32.40 
WED el erat ainda amie sc: 118-3 160-6 138-7 35.03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35.34 
IMDIERAE Lets sive ake 118-1 162-7 140-9 35.58 115-8 159-5 140-0 35.80 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at March 1, 1947, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Average 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at March 1, 1947 and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, with Comparative Figures for March 1, 1946. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.e. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Index Numbers of 
Number | Aggregate Average Weekly 














Geographical and of Em- | Weekly Earnings at Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit ployees | Payrolls Employment Payrolls 
Reported at —$——____——_—_—— —————————————— 
at Mar. 1,| Mar. 1, Mar. Feb Mar. Mar. Feb Mar. Mar. Feb Mar. 
1947 1947 1, 1947 | 1, 1947 | 1, 1946} 1, 1947] 1, 1947] 1, 1946 | 1, 1947] 1, 1947] 1, 1946 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces..... 115,375] 3,759,200) 32.58! 32.99) 31.08 97-7, 110-2) 1067-9) 145-3) 166-0) 153-2 

Prince Edward Island. 2,580 AS IPD 29.16 28.20 26.15 115-8 116-4 116°8 154-7 151-1 144-4 

Nova Scotia........... 58,202] 1,884,896] 32.39] 33.50] 31.75 81-8 102-6} 102-5} 117-1 152-0} 143-8 

New Brunswick....... 54,593} 1,799,082} 32.95) 32.54} 30.40 122-5) 122-5 116-4 193-5] 190-9 169-7 
Quebec... .o5 30s eee 564,764/19,265,709) $4.11) 33.43) 31.45) 119-5) 118-4) 109-2} 169-9} 164-9] 143-0 
Ontario wie soos ee 786,534) 28,669,107) 36.45) 35.93) 32.44) 116-9! 116-3) 107-6] 157-0) 154-0] 128-4 
Prairie Provinces....... 214, 268) 7,696,927) 35.93] 35.64] 33.59] 121-1] 120-5] 1183-3] 164-41 162-3) 143-7 

Manitobaytinae. ekki: 98,815] 3,536,673) 35.79| 35.50] 33.22) 119-9} 118-9) 112-0) 161-6} 159-0 140-2 

Saskatchewan......... 40,994) 1,457,969} 35.57) 35.12] 32.67 113-9} 112-2 106-5} 156-2} 151-8 134-1 

Albertavgente. cones 74,399] 2,702,285) 36.32] 36.10] 34.59} 127-1 127-7 119-0} 178-1 172-8 154-2 
British Cotumbia....... 172,314) 6,542,676} 37.97] 36.93] 35.60) 134-4} 134-0} 115-9] 179-2] 173-8! 145-4 

CANADA........ 1,853,195/65,933,619} 35.58) 35.03) 32.44) 118-1] 118-3} 109-4) 162-7] .160-6) 187-3 

(b) Crtrgs 

Montrealy nce santutic see 275,224) 9,450,072) 34.34) 33.96] 382.10] 124-0} 123-2! 114-2 165-9 163-2} 143-0 
Quebee City.2250 33 es. 24,830} 741,438] 29.86] 28.76] 27.54 101-5) 100-6 97-3 144-2 137-8} 129-8 
TOLONt Osa eh cree eee 250,219] 8,962,148} 35.82] 35.45} 382.58 122-1 120-7; 114-0) 162-7) 159-1 138-2 
Ottawa. 2) Aa, 23,443! 730,191 31.15} 30.89} 28.30 116-7} 117-9} 110-9 157-5} 157-9 135-8 
Hamiltony eae Ae ae 58, 858] 2,190,347] 37.21 36.30} 32.54] 109-8} 109-8} 104-3 148-9} 145-1 123-6 
WAN GSOT sent. cee Hacioae 34,672] 1,498,964) 43.23] 42.90] 36.48 108-7} 106-0 98-7; 125-0} 120-7 95-4 
Winnipeg: ee. aio tts. 64,516] 2,117,619} 32.82) 32.64; 30.53 124-2 123-6] 115-5} 160-0] 158-3 138-6 
Vian COUVERz.aot ser ec bee 79,709) 2,849,784} 35.75) 35.07) 33.31 151-2 150-5] 131-9) 203-8) 199-0) 166-2 
Halifax. .csccee s yeep ate 23,803} 769,151 32.31 33.34) 29.64) 132-2} 132-9 140-0) 188-4 195-5} 182-1 
Paint John iosyesth eek tne 14,502} 450,177) 31.04) 31.05} 29.38! 136-44 135-1 131-0} 195-4 193-3 178-2 
Sherbrooke nesenss eee 10,067] 300,358] 29.84] 29.72] 26.86 111-5} 111-8} 105-6] 159-9] 159-7 135-0 
Three Rivers...........- 10,050; 335,867) 383.42) 32.98] 30.041 121-5} 119-3 105-0} 157-1 152-2 122-0 
Kitchener-Water 00..... 19,453] 665,631) 34.22} 33.69} 30.12) 129-9} 129-7] 120-8] 195-2 191-9} 159-8 
MUON Ona eaeess pee 24,906} $825,378] 33.14] 32.61 30.45} 139-4) 1388-9) 121-1 180-9} 177-3} 145-9 
Fort William-Por: Arthur 9,876} 376,319) 38.10} 36.86] 34.46 69-2} . 69-9 68-4 98-7 96-4 88-0 
IRGgINA! foc tcc ene 10,739} 334,773] 381.17} 31.51 28.81 118-0} 116-2} 107-9} 159-3) 158-4 135-6 
Saskatoonsew. . wm uenak 6,771 212,725) 31.42) 30.81 28.60] 135-3 137-4} 127-8} 193-4) 192-4] 165-8 
Calearnvendiays cut, s 19,270} 655,068} 33.99]. 33.38). 32.12]. 121-6) 121-2 113-4 164-0} 160-5} 139-2 
Bidmontona cece, seen 18, 553 599,140} 32.29] 31.82] 30.39! 134-5] 137-6] 126-2! 178-4 179-8} 157-2 
VICTORIAS Sherine eitoicas 13,595) 468,528] 34.46) 84.00} 31.76) 156-4] 154-3 139-7} 215-1) 209-2 177-0 

(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing ........... 1,023, 629}36, 649,606] 35.80] 35.34] 32.43 115-8} 115-4) 108-7 159-5) 156-8) 135-3 

Durable Goods!....... 475, 282|18,292,142} 38.49] 37.91) 34.90) 111-71 110-7| 103-8} 152-8] 149-1 128-7 

Non-Durable Goods... 524, 743]17,395,067) 33.15] 32.82} 29.98) 119-7} 119-9] 113-5] 168-0] 166-6] 143-3 

Electric Light and 

POWSER  Sadnus'c eh ane 23,604) 962,397} 40.77| 40.441 38.56F 117-Of 116-7 108-0} 149-7) 148-1 128-3 
BOSgiNg..' b:laigdetss< «alae 113, 568) 3,870,939! 34.08} 31.78] 29.31 235-9} 237-3] 214-5) 403-5) 378-3) 316-0 
DRT SO ee etstaca st ares 63, 873] 2,770,112} 43.37) 42.12) 39.67 76-6 91-5 86-3} 104-3] 120-9} 108-6 
Communications ........ 42,218] 1,425,035} 33.75) 33.61) 32,94 161-1 159-6 132-1 199-5 196-8} 160-0 
Transportation........... 166,517] 7,404,856] 44.47) 44.10] 40.83 131-3 130-9} 122-8) 178-3 176-3 153-3 
Construction and Main- 

RORANCOL 56 hs Biau.s gece 159,982] 5,527,218] 34.55) 33.76] 32.02 89-1 87-2 72-9 133-8} 128-0 101-6 
DORVICES ch idee cs ae 58,586] 1,364,117) 23.28) 22.77) 21.04) 131-5) 180-5} 122-9] 189-2 183-7} 160-9 
forages. cc cies ak 224, 822) 6,921,736] 30.79] 30.47] 28.19 126-0} 125-3 114-7) 164-5 161-8} 187-6 
Eight Leading 

Industries............) 1,853,195/65,933,619] 35.58} 35.03] 32.44] 148-1] 118-3] 109-4] 162-7] 160-6] 137-3 
inane sti. sce eh. one 79,186) 2,904,545} 36.68! 36.49] 34.84 130-4} 1380-4) 120-4 165-7} 164-7} 145-4 

Total—Nine Leading' 

Industries.......... 1,932,381/68,838,164) 35.62) 35.09} 32.53) 118-6) 118-8] 1069-8] 162-9) 160-7] 137-6 





j 1 This classification comprises the following:—iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musica! 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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TABLE IlI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


























S 
ad 5 
OB 5) B 8 Ke| i 
= < Ss) mo} res 3) AQ 3) 
a | Be | pe os 2 8 ee ah ieee ns a & | 23 
< Sas (3) Pa ite! 2 x HS ort S B a 
alte Lesa es pomle Pet Pa St Mage. (lak). picid bescein obser 
O Sa | Aes 2am peo <7 o) Amy = A < moO 
Mar riissaos ty}. see 100-2 LOA Ei] PES, URS GEN 99-7 101-6 OS Outen cl ahead Meee 1 93-8 
Marealive 932 vee 2 36 88-7 (CSc a NEN, sees kc, |) Re eee em)” 4 86-5 91-8 8852) 1 att ee ener, he eee ee 78-7 
Maree 1933.1. fst 76-9 TA ONS al Donte Bt) Our | Rea cees Rane) SE 74-1 79-8 SOs0 iss ca dacrbog c pO eee: 67-7 
Mars-1 11984. 220.8 92-7 TOS De} Mee Raalte es a: See ee 8 89-1 97-8 SoSH Seas, onl wget ee bea Wears 85-6 
Mar twleeil935. 24. ce.% 96-4 ORG TB clin elt misc hs WARE eles 91-3 103-5 87 = Dil isles caeeplee MRT Re nee 91-9 
Marat tl936.4...8 8 98-9 UIC aA! hea lees bw || Sone Me) hats A 95-1 103-8 Qe TW wasecdaloell ose o eet DAR TEEN, 2B 92-4 
Mar ee93 Teese oe 102-8 LOG +6) eRe RU RO eels SE 102-5 108-9 sO Os i a A A WI ALAS hort) RS Gs siete 89-2 
Mars ierl938. £...8% 107-8 108-3 83-6 115-0 101-6 110-1 113-7 92-2 91-0 90-4 95-2 96-2 
Mare ierlo3g. cee 106-5 101-2 83-8 112-6 88-3 112-8 109-1 94-3 89-6 96-9 99-6 96-7 
Marseci 1940 55 113-5 116-0 93-8 125-5 105-8 114-3 120-0 98-5 94-5 97-5 105-5 101-8 
Mare diarloat 2. eee 135-3 135-1 144-0 147-3 119-7 137-7 145-7 111-3 107-5 107-0 120-0 116-8 
Maraitierl942se7 a. 165-1 159-3 112-9 172-8 145-4 178-6 174-4 126-1 123-9 108-8 141-0 143-1 
Markel er! 943 whan ft 181-4 168-4 110-9 184-8 151-5 198-8 186-4 135-4 133-1 122-8 147-5 182-4 
Mare 190044.3..0.2 181-7 175-1 132-7 190-6 157-9 197-1 183-9 142-3 136-9 129-0 159-4 186-3 
Mars 2y71945.5 258 178-2 179-9 141-2 191-7 167-2 188-5 184-2 141-2 137-6 130-9 153-3 172-0 
Mars 1991946... a8 167-0 164-4 125-1 172-1 157-0 171-8 173-6 145-3 139-7 135-7 160-0 156-4 
Jan. ele 94 725... Gas 181-0 169-4 128-9 169-0 172-4 186-7 186-7 158-3 151-3 148-4 175-4 180-4 
Febs -badoa7eg cane 180-7 168-0 124-7 172-3 165 <2 186-2 187-6 154-6 148-3 142-9 171-7 180-8 
Mar. 1, 1947. 180-3 148-9 124-0 137-3 165-3 188-0 188-6 155-4 149-5 145-1 170-9 181-3 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
at March 1, 1947..| 100-0 6-2 “1 3-2 2-9 30-5 42-4 11-6 5-4 2-2 4-0 9-3 





Nots:—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


converted from their original base, 1926—100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I indicates 
that during the period of observation, there 
has been a general increase of 18-1 per cent 
in the number of persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industrial groups, 
while the aggregate weekly salaries and wages 
of these workers have risen by 62-7 per cent, 
and the per capita earnings, by 40°9 per cent; 
including finance, the gain in employment 
from June 1, 1941, to March 1, 1947, amounted 
to 18-6 per cent, and that in payrolls, to 62-9 
per cent. The explanation previously given 
for the greater rise in the salaries and wages 
than in employment may again be stated: 
(1) the high level of employment still existing 
in the heavy manufacturing industries, despite 
the curtailment which preceded and followed 
the end of the war, (2) the payment of cost- 
of-living bonuses to the majority of workers; 
the rates at which these allowances were cal- 
culated were increased on more than one 
occasion before their absorption into the basic 
wage-rates as from February 15, 1944, (3) the 
progressive up-grading of employees as they 
gained experience in their work, (4) the pay- 
ment of higher wage-rates in large numbers 
of industries and establishments and (5) the 
decline in the numbers and proportions of 
women workers. 


88100—7 - 


In spite of the serious losses at March 1 
resulting from the strike of coal miners, the 
growth in employment and payrolls in the 
non-manufacturing industries taken as a whole 
in the period for which statistics or earnings 
are available has been relatively greater than 
that in manufacturing; this situation greatly 
differs from that indicated during the war. 
Thus, at March 1, 1947, the index numbers 
of employment and payrolls in manufacturing 
were 115-8 and 159-5, respectively, on the 
base June 1, 1941=100, whereas in the non- 
manufacturing classes taken as a unit, the 
index of employment on the same base was 
121-1, and that of payrolls, 166-9. 

In regard to the marked variations in the 
average earnings of workers in the different 
industrial classes, it must again be pointed 
out that the sex distribution of such persons 
is an important factor, frequently associated 
with variations in the age groups. In general, 
the female workers tend to belong to the 
younger age classes, in which the earnings are 
naturally lower than among those of greater 
experience. The matter of short-time or over- 
time will also considerably influence the 
reported aggregates and averages, which like- 
wise reflect variations in the extent to which 
casual labour is used. The degree of skill 
eenerally required of workers in the industry 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








1Relative Mar. 1 Feb. 1 Mar.1 Mar, 1 Mar. 1 

Industries Weight 1947 1947 1946 1945 1944 
Manunfacttiring .5 35 .. escecse cules occs cence eaees 55-3 194-5 193-9 182-6 214-3 226-5 
Animal products—edible............eeeeeee 2°3 209-2 220-3 210-1 209-7 207-4 
Huriand products acme nctecs ties cewek ee rice 2 148-2 142-2 153-0 130-9 122-8 
eather and products .o.u.cceweccte sere teesnee 1-8 160-5 160-1 152-1 140-3 140-0 
Boots and) SHOES... hisses « hee eis roe 1-1 146-6 147-2 139-3 128-3 125-4 
Lumber products tess snot see heteilen tees 4-0 135-3 134-2 119-5 118-2 115-8 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 2-2 112-8 111-4 96-0 94-1 89-8 
MO UTHICUTO icc snc create ceeoree eee tcreaiemeeae cnet 8 167-1 166-6 146-0 129-3 123-1 
Other lumber products............eeeee. 1-0 189-5 188-8 181-9 199-1 205-9 
Musical instruments 2.2 <i os cece scbieee ste “1 41-6 41-4 35-9 29-7 30-4 
Plant products—edible.........ccceseccevees 3-2 174-1 180-2 156-8 162-2 152-8 
Pulp and paper products......-cecececcceces 5-7 167-6 166:5 153-8 137-8 183-2 
Ul pana Paper’ 3) 5 ss. Giesetserolewieeo eke ote 2-5 149-1 147-7 134-9 122-1 117-4 
IPANOL DrOdUCtS ic. cctrctare tactile sere cee 1-1 255-8 255-2 236-4 211-5 208-3 
Printing and publishing..... A Aer ek: 2-1 162-3 161-3 150-8 133-7 128-4 
AUD DEL PROMUCES Motte assists Merete ine Oe eee 1-3 196-1 193-2 186-1 180-9 153-6 
Textiloproductse. tos Cosel sce cee oe 8-2 174-8 172-4 166-4 161-1 159-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth.............060. 3-1 180-7 178-6 170-6 160-6 159-3 
Cotton yarn and cloth.............. 1-2 112-0 110-9 109-8 111-6 113-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... te 8 203-4 201-2 187-4 169-6 172-8 
Artificial silk and silk goods..... ete 8 779-7 765-9 713-0 631-0 579-7 
Hosiery and knit goods............... ahs 1-3 164-6 162-6 160-5 148-8 149-7 
Garments and personal furnishings...... 2-9 174-5 171-3 163-3 160-7 160-7 
Other textile products..............- Ac 9 172-3 171-1 172-2 183-0 175-3 
FEODECCON eer hace cee pelle oes ccomean a °7 149-9 151-7 137-0 154-0 151-6 
Beverages: © 3.) Mt cen Woe tewde the nee 9 295-4 299-1 275-1 251-1 230-9 
Chemicals and allied products.............. 2-2 327-5 328-5 823-5 604-2 610-3 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 1-1 178-8 179-1 154-9 133-0 137-3 
Electric light and power. .......cceceeeveces 1:3 175-4 175-0 161-9 141-2 135-3 
Electrical apparatus. .........cccccceccceces 2°7 335-3 331-3 285-6 298-1 829-5 
Iron and steel products............ececccees 15-3 210-2 208-4 202-7 300-2 343-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products....... 1-8 259-8 260-8 254-1 250-2 249-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........ 1-6 255-7 256-4 229-2 222-8 224-6 
Agricultural implements. ...... Fos site ai 8 176-0 172-5 169-3 137-6 135-9 
Land vehicles and aircraft.............. 5-8 170-9 167-6 159-1 269-2 314-9 
Automobiles and parts....... peter ates 2-3 270-2 258-3 207-2 288 300-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 1:3 478°3 474-0 538-7 1, 235-0 1,518-5 
Heating appliances...........-..000. aretare 4 206-9 208-2 193-5 193-2 168-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)........ °5 198-2 193-1 177-1 285-0 297-0 
Foundry and machine shop products.... “5 227-3 224-3 210-9 240-4 283-1 
Other iron and steel products........... 2-6 221-9 222-4 223-5 337-3 396-3 
Non-ferrous metal products........ He eee 2-5 320-6 316-4 286-6 386-8 459-9 
Non-metallic mineral products.............. 8 210-4 207-5 214-7 213-4 212-8 
Miscellaneous 7%. sais <sei elee slnw Shee oY. 1-0 307°8 306-1 291-3 356-2 367°3 
ROGGE oon ve eee Co ee ce Ro TAs ee ee 6-1 373-5 375-6 339-5 309-9 270-4 
WALGANE ee cane ee a EAC Re oe wena eer ae Gale ae 3-4 135-8 162-1 152-9 150-7 159-3 
Coal, ee Eka rT og ee he: 7 49-5 97-7 96-9 96-2 101-1 
Metallic ores sc ibs.. hice Bao te ets. « dae aldo 2-0 294-1 287-9 271-3 263-1 292-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)......... 7 189-0 186-8 156-1 160-0 150-0 
Communications. ..............ccccceccceceecs 2-3 156-6 155-1 128-4 111-2 104-9 
pelegrapha nee orcs sche cece seek a statenscoce' se “4 133-5 133-4 134-6 126-1 128-9 
Helephonesteted. 2 cor aes: ee oe ne hee’ 1-9 161-5 159-7 126-2 106-8 98-3 
TETANSDOLCaulons sc coos cloacae cehecientoee uoten 9-0 129-7 129-3 121-3 117-9 114-8 
Street railway cartage ...........c.cecceees 3-1 216-7 217-7 197-0 184-6 177-7 
Steamerailways ssc «sew Rie eee 4-8 111-4 111-2 109-1 106-7 104-5 
Shipping and stevedoring.............-.e00- 1-1 93-2 90-4 77-0 81-4 82-3 
Construction and Maintenance............... 8-6 123-8 121-2 101-3 89-2 85-3 
MilLGINg ee ce are ites ene ee 4-0 161-0 158-1 118-3 81-5 90-4 
Highway piatelbratece tcieve ole aves atte cae bro teehee 2-4 112-0 115-9 95-6 84-2 81-4 
BS Ea 2 he A oe Oh emt Mk, ee ae 2-2 95-4 87-0 89-1 101-4 83-7 
Servleeses 22: 598.. ok. PE. Mein! 3-2 226-4 224-8 211-7 199-0 196-8 
Hotels and restaurants............ceccceeee: 2-1 226-9 224-9 208-5 198-9 195-7 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................- 1-1 225-3 224-7 218-0 199-1 198-8 
PRO Sen oe ces eisai esas ds ee ee ian oe 12-1 197-6 196-4 179-9 167-0 156-5 
Weta eee ee te clad oa Cea tas te etic 8-7 202-9 201-4 185-3 172-8 162-8 
Wholesales sa. 8 2, Peye Ren nea c Sones of 3-4 185-4 184-8 167-0 153-6 140-3 
Eight Leading Industries..................... 100-0 180-3 180-7 167-0 138-2 181-7 
IRICO aE eK ot Ce er a tah bade nit) ee ncteul Gaebiobecet 151-4 151-4 139-8 128-7 125-8 
Banks and trust companies.............ccccc[eecvececceee 154-0 154-1 143-8 133-0 129-9 
Brokerage and stock market...........eccec|seceececeees 214-7 PAYTON SIDES Ae ar ve 154-2 133-0 
MISUTAN CG ie ccolosaraias sXe ss) cjoga/ ers siete oss evole aie eotersiaterere) Pine reiataw kee 143-1 142-9 128-6 121-6 119-8 
Nine Leading Industries.................. staclls Saaente 178-9 179-2 165-7 175-8 179-0 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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is obviously also an extremely important 
factor. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in 
Recorded Employment 


The firms furnishing information on employ- 
ment and payrolls at March 1 reported 1,451,247 
men and 401,948 women on their staffs. 
Workers of the latter sex formed 217 per 
1,000 persons in the eight leading industries. 
In the nine leading industries, 438,268 women 
and 1,494,113 men were employed by the 
co-operating establishments, in which the ratio 
was 227 women per 1,000 of both sexes. As 
compared with February 1, 1947, there was 
an increase of about 0-1 per cent in the 
number of women in recorded employment in 
the eight leading industries, but a decrease 
of 0°3 per cent in the number of men. The 
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March 1 as compared with a month earlier, 
notably in the textile division. Among men, 
the most pronounced loss took place in mining 
as a result of the coal miners’ strike, but in 
construction and manufacturing, there were 
advances. Within the latter, improvement 
was reported in iron and steel and other heavy 
industries. Animal food processing, on the 
other hand, released a substantial number of 
male employees, in a seasonal movement. 
In the comparison with March 1, 1946, the 
reported number of males in recorded employ- 
ment rose by 9-4 per cent, accompanied by 
that of 3 per cent in the number of 
women in the eight leading industries. The 
proportion of women a year ago was 227 
per 1,000 workers of both sexes. In the nine 
leading industries, the indicated number of 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Norse.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 





proportion of women was then 216 per 1,000. 
In the case of the nine major industrial 
divisions, the reported number of women 
also advanced in the month by approximately 
0-1 per cent, while that of men has declined 
by 0°3 per cent; the February 1 ratio of women 
per 1,000 employees of both sexes was 226. 
There were considerable increases in the 
employment of women in manufacturing at 
88100—73 


men has risen by 9-6 per cent in the 12 
months, and that of women, by 2-7 per cent. 
The ratio of women at March 1, 1946, in the 
nine leading groups was 238 per 1,000 em- 
ployees of both sexes. In most of the indus- 
trial divisions, the ‘numbers of female em- 
ployees at the date under review have slightly 
risen as compared with March 1 of last year, 
while the numbers of men have increased to 
a decidedly greater extent. 
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Hours and Earnings, March 1, 1947 


VERAGHE hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
workers in manufacturing were about 
nine cents higher at March 1, 1947 than at 
March 1, 1946. The average work week was 
about half an hour shorter. As compared with 
February 1, 1947, there were slight increases 
in both hours and earnings. 

Average earnings per hour reached a new 
maximum at March 1, 1947, standing at: 77-1 
cents, as compared with 76-4 cents a month 
earlier, 67-9 cents at March 1, 1946, and 70-1 
sents at March 1, 1945. The increase in the 
hourly rate in the comparison with February 1 
resulted partly from the seasonal movements 
in industry, there being fairly large declines 
of this character in employment for workers 
in groups where the earnings normally are 
below the general average, accompanied by 
fairly substantial increases among certain 
classes in which the rates are above-average. 
The payment of higher wage-rates in certain 
categories was also a factor. 


The average of hours worked was 43-4 in 
the week of March 1, as compared with 43-2 
in that of February 1, 1947. ‘The latest mean, 
however, was lower than those of 44 and 45-8 
in the week of March 1, 1946 and 1945, 
respectively. 

The weekly wages indicated in manufac- 
turing as a whole averaged $33.46 at the date 
under review, as compared with $33 in the 
week ending February 1, 1947, $29.88 in the 
week of March 1, 1946, and $32.11 in that of 
March 1, 1945. The general increase in manu- 
facturing in the 12 months amounted to 12 
per cent. 


Hours Worked—tThe aggregate hours worked 
by hourly-rated wage-earners in manufacturing 
at March 1, were given as 32,799,821, a total 
exceeding by 1-1 per cent that of 32,433,874 
hours reported by the same firms at February 1. 
The time worked in food and _ beverage 
factories was lower than was the case a month 
earlier, but in the other leading industrial 
groups, the indicated ‘hours showed consider- 
able increases in this comparison. In the 
durable manufactured goods division, the 
hours reported aggregated 16,410,281 at March 
1, as compared with 16,093,010 in the week of 
February 1; the gain amounted to two per 
cent. In the non-durable manufactured goods 
division, the hours totalled 16,389,540, being 
0-3 per cent higher than the aggregate of 
16,340,864 worked in the ‘co-operating estab- 
lishments in the week of February 1. 


Hourly Eurnings—-The earnings of the 
hourly-rated wage-earners employed by the 


manufacturers furnishing data at March 1 
amounted to $25,272,805, exceeding by two 
per cent the disbursements of $24,784,684 indi- 
cated in the preceding survey. The weekly 
earnings of hourly-rated wage-earners reported 
in the durable manufactured goods industries 
were stated as $13,817,333, as compared with 
$13,443,793 in the week of February 1. The 
increase was 2°8 per cent. In the non-durable 
goods division, the hourly-rated employees 
on the parolls of the co-operating manufactur- 
ers received the sum of $11,455,472 in weekly 
wages at March 1, an amount exceeding by 
one per cent that of $11,340,891 reported at 
February 1. 

The hourly earnings in manufacturing as a 
whole reached a new high at March 1, when 
the average was 77-1 cents, as compared with 
76-4 cents at February 1. The March 1 figure 
was higher by 13-5 per cent than that of 67-9 
cents indicated a year earlier, and exceeded by 
10 per cent the March 1, 1945, mean of 70-1 
cents per hour. 

In the durable manufactured goods indus- 
tries, the hourly earnings averaged 84:2 cents 
at March 1, 1947, as compared with 83-5 
cents at February 1, 1947, 74-5 cents at March 
1, 1946, and 77-8 cents at March 1, 1945. 
Within this category, the average earnings 
showed increases in the month in the lumber, 
clay, glass and stone and electrical apparatus 
industries, and in several divisions of the 
iron and_ steel and _ non-ferrous metal 
industries. 

Wage-earners employed in the production 
of non-durable manufactured goods were paid 
an average of 69-9 cents. This was the highest 
in the comparatively brief record, being 
slightly above the February 1 mean of 69-4 
cents, and considerably higher than those of 
61:5 cents at March 1, 1946, and 60°3 at 
March 1, 1945. In the month, the hourly 
earnings rose in many groups in the light 
manufactured goods industries; notable among 
these were the increases reported in the 
animal food, leather, pulp and paper, textile, 
beverage and petroleum divisions. In some 
cases, the increases as compared with a month 
earlier were due to seasonal declines in 
employment among lower-paid workers. 


Average Weekly Wages—As has been 
pointed out in earlier bulletins, statistics on 
man-hours and hourly earnings are not avail- 
able for all classes of wage-earners, but only 
for those workers for whom employers keep 
accurate records of hours worked, such work- 
ers being mainly those who are paid by the 
hour; in general, this restriction also results 
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TABLE 1—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING 





























Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Goods Goods urapble 
factures Goods factures Goods 

no. no. no. Cc. c. Cc. 
TRON alles Gk Oe ORS ch Po PoP Lae TO a ois Conia WS PO oh: 46-3 47-0 45-3 70-3 77-7 60-1 
IDS tal hth gle Uh get dn cok a HES Mah Pie ae 46-3 46-9 45-5 70-5 77-9 60-4 
sa FiO byl 9 SEIU Hite Mae bien UB fuer Hl Ae ARS ER Rare aae 39-6 39-7 39-5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
REN eee meg Be MEUM Po Bet Abe ob A ak 45-4 46-0 44.7 70-1 77-8 60-3 
MT ae eek Rn et, Pi AOS RS OE ey ot 45-8 46°5 45-0 70-1 77°8 60-3 
PAT TA TNE ee de ee ae ete Rae UN ANS cet a 43-6 44-2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
iViiea yy aie anes ces, Ae NY aR A A Re a ds Rd 45-5 46-2 44-5 70-5 78-2 60-9 
AIO Oulan Oe nals (Gh oe Mae i Pa Te IN ES SUN Aa Rei oR 44-3 44.7 43-9 70°3 77°5 61-4 
TATUNG! alle each Epon tis Ea ahi Pitas ie earns Sehr Oaee 44.3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
JAS Capi MS Bae RE ete Ns 5 ERS NO atts EEE RARE ELE 44-3 44.7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
Dept lol Me ee ee een cee ot Wee. ack m eet a 44-1 44-2 44-0 69-2 76-5 60-9 
Wiebe Ua Bee ee A Een Bek te So Beta del? A 44-7 45-0 44.5 67-8 75-4 60-4 
INO Lok, eh en eee eee es Sewer Lovee aan, wees oi 44-9 45-3 44-6 67:5 74-8 60-6 
Bye ch Gil Bt cay outed fe at oe gh Oy ie a 44-8 44.9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
poh titer dt 4104 Ome. t. Aeet eens Voie kya demi toh tae lia 38-1 37-5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
SI. ee ee err emers ce oes bate Mateus trekemes’s 4 44-] 44-4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61-3 
Maat SOaeP Ie oie Be ae Lee ee ahh See 44-0 44-2 43-9 67-9 74:5 61-5 
FET ees De A GOR one een ERPS rot 0 OM SEE Geno eae 44-4 44-6 44-2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
Noy tee ee Reet ate We eerste Sede ees 43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75-5 62-4 
Tuell ie ee. Steen. ae, MR ORM LT SIA 42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63-3 
MU Vs ieee Aer me eet mrt eee Ak, ae muni 42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75°7 64-1 
PATI DAT eel mene Sete ee OR Cen d,s. 43-0 43-2 42-8 70:0 75-8 64-4 
SSD baa let. Pete: Goeie es cee oe ee ees 42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76-5 65-1 
OCC Lh eee dee at oe cee Sener sate ate See ts 42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77°8 65-7 
JS Ce arta dl Shc Se RE EIU: Boe tM Me yc ate Shes Ree 42-4 42-5 42-3 72-9 79-4 66-7 
Byer cen Fe er RTS Me) oat tan 8, eS An Sac ee Per AB Loot 43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67-6 
cg Fy REY, a RR Gy a I a 38-1 38-0 38-1 76-3 83-3 69-4 
1 yeep Hes Bi eA a Moe hie Bank OI Ae Sa 43-2 43-2 43-1 76-4 83-5 69-4 
J eee Oe OP 2 hae OR EO LE eR Ae 43-4 43°6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 


* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, and 
by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1945, and May 1, 1946. 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY- 
RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 








SS SSS ee 











All Manu- Durable Manufactured Goods Non-Durable 

factures{ Manufactured Good 
Week Preceding |] 
Wook Wook Woke 
eekly eekly eekly 
Salaries Wages Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 
and Wages and Wages and Wages 

Dia bes WOASa, Somesit. bs Sen alts ap hie vet on OM 4 $33 -13 $32-55 $36 -67 $36 -52 $28 -99 $27 - 23 
TD) Ges sl ae. ee Baek. PE eta Gate RS «oe auc letafe' 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 
Tans PLM LOA Spe alent, Wate nieve ceeds Aer erst + + 30-11 27-72 32-77 30-61 27-05 24-06 
EP elysc de. mee thae cts amc Atats. 8 RG APN bi cps chiataceaohe ake, gIBBeeas 32-98 31-83 36-44 35°79 29-06 26-95 
Micars  1ons pre pantie air Set eracehe Me Oe age ome cists at viah. 33-50 32-11 37-04 36-18 — 29-46 27-14 
PR yi Nn | ate seit ads. RRA ea ue aS ak te bala bereeretite nes 32-48 30-69 35-78 34-48 28-73 26-07 
DVbany, ee ae ars nhs, Acces eset ach i oe 6 sda Rt eRe a 33-51 32-08 36-98 36-08 29-58 27-10 
Tue Lah: BAER Rheem. savk. la, ROMA aes Gare L Leathe: 3 32-81 31-14 35-76 34-64 29-48 26-95 
RUPP ice: TU eee Paee is Pa RD ve ey MTR RNR Sean Cet ge oe 32-91 31-05 36-02 34-65 29-33 26-50 
PAT Lee A hots ee oe Bike coe wit seb ceecaate +1 32-65 30-79 35-67 34-37 29-33 26-53 
Sante rhis tier Ailee. aah IR Chea. 2, Nie Laie, 32-51 30-52 35-58 33-81 29-60 26-80 
Oy SF ea Seay se ithe aR 0 ie eet es Dean ere eh Se 32-45 30-31 35-57 33-93 29-61 26-88 
TING igo Ube ths SO ade ea Coettnd her's” At MEY ae tes are od 32-55 30-31 35-60 33-88 29-84 27-03 
Deceil Becntede tee ecess seine. 2 wae tok pe meni 32-32 30-02 35-20 33-23 29-83 27-03 
Tone 1 | 1OA GH... aes aeh. cates ooo ite tih's 1 fe dah =: 29-32 25-87 31-30 28-01 27°57 23-88 
eb st Al Me ee Je. eek emo eels Pat St os.) ent» 32-29 30-03 35-23 33-39 29-69 26-85 
eit otlh eel ere barge ete bea: fly aity sitparets she bax chee 32-29 29-88 34-90 32-93 29-98 27-00 
Or, lk Bee eae Bir La aah bop Bis wie de oe 32-69 30-37 35-34 33-49 30-30 27-32 
EMER WAM ee re ee Rona Te Ae tane pela tas, od 32-10 29-63 34-51 32-62 29-89 26-67 
Tie. 1a) te ete. ee So eee ts ae 31-67 29-02 33-79 31-62 29-80 26-52 
Puky Lob ae we ols a Paap cet d oon een ne th ee 32°21 29-68 34-39 32-40 30-23 26-99 
PUTT ain 1g, Geis Rai CIE bs 4 hy iS co eae) eee OE 32-53 30-10 34-62 32-75 30-68 27-56 
Bert, Lit tee we faites eh Oi a hates dhe emcee 6S 32-59 30-15 34-65 32-59 30-82 27-80 
OYE Fahad lh see AAPA, A Sallie: Hates albeit af aires Mere C3 cole ara 33-06 30-63 35-43 33°30 31-08 28-19 
ING ELS eed: ae SR ed Ee foe 33°32 30-91 35-83 33°75 31-17 28-21 
TG Meters ahh ois SA Dae EN Tete oli Sota, da tan 34-43 82-18 37-15 35-34 32-07 29-20 
AT are li OCA Tae.) Mote Sete ote: SS RRR «om Ma 32-23 29-07 34-40 31-65 30-29 26-44 
ey al eS ite Soc direct ajeceectenen tet ent 35-22 33-00 37-91 36-07 32-82 29-91 
Matt ls er ect ong Pacer er mer rege ren 35-69 33-46 38-49 36-71 33-15 30-20 





| Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table 1 
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TABLE 3.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Average Average Average Wage 
Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages Earners 

Industries Reported at Reported at Working 

= SSaEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE ours 
Mar.1| Feb.1|Mar.1|Mar.1]|Feb.1]Mar.1|]Mar.1] Feb. 1] Mar. 1} Shown in 

1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1946 Col. 1 

no no no. ec c Cc. $ $ $ No. 

Manufactaring &. ..cc.c. i546 3 000. deste s 43-4 | 43-2 | 44-0) 77-1] 76-4] 67-9 | 33-46 | 33-00 | 29-88 755, 658 
*Durable-manufactured goods.............. 43-6 | 43-2 | 44-2] 84-2] 83-5] 74-5 | 36-71 | 36-07 | 32-93 376,387 
Non-durable manufactured goods.......... 43-2 | 43-1] 43-9] 69-9] 69-4] 61-5 | 30-20 | 29-91 | 27-00 379,271 
Animal products—edible.................. 42-6 | 42-1] 42-6] 75-6] 75-1] 67-6 | 32-21 | 31-62 | 28-80 22,558 
Dairy products): 0. vswcnas secs cee hee 47-1} 47-0 | 46-8] 65-6] 64-9] 62-1 | 30-90 | 30-50 | 29-06] * 5,577 
Meat producta):..ss.cscaeers tere hehe” 41-3 | 40-8 | 41-0] 82-3) 82-0] 72-8 | 33-99 | 33-46 | 29-85 14,901 
eather productss.....cheeage.. cnee eee 42-3 | 42-3 | 43-4] 60-9] 60-3 | 53-8 | 25-76 | 25-51 | 23-35 23, 674 
Leather boots and shoes..............-- 42-4 | 42-8 | 48-8] 57-4] 57-0] 51-2 | 24-34 | 24-40 | 22-43 14, 509 
Slumber productaie. |acte mia ose cee 44-1 | 42-9] 44-5] 70-5 | 70-0] 62-4 | 31-09 | 30-03 | 27-77 60, 530 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 44-1 42-3 | 44-8 | 74-8] 74-1] 65-4 | 32-99 | 31-34 | 29-30 32, 293 
Containers mers cc hose tcc oie ns Sucre < 44-6 | 43-1] 48-9] 65-3] 66-6] 659-4 | 29-12 | 28-70 | 26-08 7,370 
PUEDICRT OD. ep ec ee «cn eds hes coe ee nahin 43-8 | 43-2] 43-8] 66-7 | 66-3 | 59-7 | 29-21 | 28-64 | 26-15 13,389 
*Musical instruments...... a Svahere everereteve eho Rts ¢ 45-6 | 43-8] 46-8] 65-3] 64:3! 56-6 | 29-78 | 28-16 | 26-49 865 
Plant products—edible..............se00e- 42-2 42-4 42-8 61-9 61-5 56-0 | 26-12 | 26-08 | 23-97 39, 664 
Flour and other milled products......... 46-7 | 45-6] 47-1] 70-8 | 72-8 | 64-1 | 33-06 | 33-20 | 30-19 6,668 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.......... 39-3 | 41-3} 39-1] 58-0 | 56-8 | 52-4 | 22-79 | 23-46 | 20-49 7,976 
Bread and bakery products............. 42-3 | 42-8] 43-8 | 60-2] 59-0 | 54-0 | 25-46 | 25-25 | 23-65 12,071 
Chocolate and cocoa products........... 40-3 | 40-0] 40-9] 53-5] 58-7] 50-8 | 21-56 | 21-48 | 20-78 5,819 
Pulp and paper products............-..00- 46:0 | 46-0] 46-5] 81-6 | 81-3] 71-4 | 37-54 | 37-40 | 33-20 78,095 
zUlb aad Papers., -o2-. ecm... 6 ce eke. 50-0 | 49-8 | 50-1] 85-5 | 85-6] 73-8 | 42-75 | 42-63 | 36-97 39,219 
Paper producta.. .. hte. ae. Mv. okey 43-1] 48-2) 44-0] 65-5] 64-9} 56-8 | 28-23 | 28-04 | 24-99 15,976 
Printing and publishing................. 41-1} 41-3 | 42-1 85:3 | 84-4] 76-9 | 35-06 | 34-86 | 32-37 22,900 
Rubber products sii vikvchc¥es os. cs bs ssbb 44-7 | 44-9 | 44-1] 84-1] 85-5 | 72-0 | 37-59 | 38-39 | 31-75 20,316 
extile prodpets . 6.54 d .BcBe velco cs back Bh. 42-1} 42-0] 48-3] 60-1] 59-5 | 52-3 | 25-30 | 24-99 | 22-65 122,690 
ead, yarnand cloth...5........ 4.55. 45-0 45-1 46-6 59-1 58-4 50-8 | 26-60 | 26-34 | 23-67 51,129 
Cotton yarn and cloth................. 44-8 | 45-1] 47-0] 59-3] 58-3} 51-1 | 26-57 | 26-29 | 24-02 20, 596 
Woollen yarn and cloth................ 43-6 | 43-9] 45-3] 58-6] 57-5 | 50-5 | 25-55 | 25-24 | 22-88 13, 265 
Silk and artificial silk goods........... 46-1 | 45-9] 47-7] 59-3 | 59-2] 50-7 | 27-34 | 27-17 | 24-18 13,018 
Hosiery and knit goods..........0.2:00- 41-7 | 41-7] 48-0] 56-8] 56-4] 48-3 | 23-69 | 23-52 | 20-77 20,890 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 38:7 | 38-5 | 39-7] 62-5] 62-0] 55-7 | 24-19 | 23-87 | 22-11 37, 893 
LObaCto ls Mak, ASE) So aes ee 43-2 | 42-4] 40-4] 56-8] 56-9 | 51-7 | 24-54 | 24-13 | 20-89 9,494 
Beverages CRS OHA each ins arias tnt ints Sage AIT 41-5 | 43-1] 44-3] 77-4] 76-8 | 67-7 | 32-12 | 33-10 | 29-99 11,244 
Distilled and malt liquor................ 46-9 | 42-6] 44-0 | 79-2] 78-5] 69-1 | 37-14 | 33-44 | 30-40 9,954 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43-5 | 48-3] 44-2] 76-5] 75-4] 67-8 | 83-28 | 32-65 | 29-97 25,695 
‘ Drugs and medicines.................... 41-8 | 42-0] 42-3] 67-3] 66:5 | 58-0 | 28-13 | 27-93 | 24-53 4; 821 
Clay, glass and stone products............. 45-3 | 44-8] 45-5] 74-3 | 73-7] 64-8 | 33-66 | 33-02 | 29-48 17,191 
OSS |PrOGUcts 72... waceeenie eels «fone + 44-7 | 44-7] 45-8] 71-5] 71-0] 62-0 | 31-96 | 31-74 | 28-40 5,940 
: SLOne DrOductay. cen. aan aeons 45-3 | 44-4] 45-1] 80-5] 80-4] 70-9 | 36-47 | 35-70 | 31-98 6,610 
Electrical BPPALSUUS Ecotec ne te tae 41-2} 41-0] 48-1] 81-5] 80-6 | 69-8 | 33-58 | 33-05 | 30-08 37,003 
q Heavy electrical apparatus.............. 42-1 39-7 | 44-6 | 89-6] 88-9] 72-9 | 37-72 | 85-29 | 32-51 8, 887 
Tron and steel products.................... 43-7 | 43-4] 44-2 | 89-5] 88-7 | 78-9 | 39-11 | 38-50 | 34-87 224,137 
Crude, rolled and forged products......... 46-4 | 45-6] 46-1 92-1 | 91-4] 78-5 | 42-73 | 41-68 | 36-19 30, 207 
Primary ivon’and stéel....j.c..04 0. Me: 46-7 | 46-0] 46-3] 93-8] 93-1] 80-4 | 43-80 | 42-83 | 37-23 24,710 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 45-1} 44-8 | 47-0] 81-9] 81-3] 71-9 | 36-94 | 36-42 | 33-79 22,858 
gricultural implements................... 42-9 | 42-5 | 42-5 | 88-8 | 88-0] 75-3 | 38-10 | 37-40 | 32-00 12,337 
Land vehicles idBiroratt,........5 cee. 42-3 | 42-5 | 43-0] 96-7] 95-5 | 85-8 | 40-90 | 40-59 | 36-89 79,044 
Railway rolling stock................... 42-6 | 43-7 | 45-6 | 94-7] 93-6] 84-3 | 40-34 | 40-90 | 38-44 35,561 
Automobiles and | 02 Fe EA Nie ee ae 41-3 40-6 37-0 | 100-5 | 100-0 89-1 | 41-51 | 40-60 | 32-97 34,517 
Aeroplanes eicleparta 200.400, ) ook sake ee 44-6 | 44-6] 48-9] 91-1] 88-9] 85-6 | 40-63 | 39-65 | 41-86 8,190 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........... 42-5 | 41-8 | 44-0] 91-8 | 90-61] 83-7 | 39-02 | 37-87 | 36-83 20,095 
Tron and steel fabrication n.e.s............. 42-8 | 42-4] 41-9] 85-9 | 85-4] 76-8 | 36-77 | 36-21 | 32-18 7,807 
Hardware, tools and cutlery 4 ci veces ce 45-4] 44-8] 45-0 | 76-5 | 75-7] 67-4 | 34-73 | 33-91 | 30-33 11,715 
oundry and machine shop products..... 43-6 | 43-9 | 44-5] 86-2] 85-7] 76-4 | 37-58 | 37-62 | 34-00 7,012 
poneet INCLANWORKA.C Sot es ek ee 42-9 | 42-7] 48-9 | 78-2] 77-1] 68-6 | 33-55 | 32-92 | 30-12 11,818 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 43-9 | 43-8] 44-2] 82-4] 82-0] 73-8 | 36-17 | 35-92 | 32-62 36, 661 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic ores 43-8 | 43-9 | 45-8] 89-6 | 89-6] 80-4 | 39-24 | 39-33 | 36-82 9,775 
uminum and its products.............. 45-9 | 44-8 | 44-6] 83-5 | 83-5] 76-0 | 38-33 | 37-41 | 33-90 9,635 
Copper, lead, tin and zine mfg........... 43-1 | 43-5 | 43-4] 79-0] 78-3 | 70-3 | 34-05 | 34-06 | 30-51 12,970 
on-metallic mineral products............ 43-3 | 42-6 | 44-2] 88-8] 88-2] 79-9 | 38-45 | 37-57 | 35-23 10,110 
Petroleum and its products.............. 41-4] 40-3 | 42-3 99-4 98-9 | 87-1 | 41-15 | 39-86 | 36-84 5,890 
Miscellaneous manufactured products...... 42-0 | 41-6] 42-5] 67-5] 66-4] 61-5 | 28-35 |-27-62 | 26-14 15,731 
ns sepals Sa een cee ee Neer eet ee 43-6 | 43-3 | 44-5 | 95-1] 94-0] 86-4 | 41-46 | 40-70 | 38-45 53,178 
ea fave lo.caalexe\otads jaja aiasheie eine mittens oo a ee 35:9 40-1 42-3 | 114-7 | 102-3 95-0 | 41-18 | 41-02 | 40-19 11,641 
ee QECS es Mae seg lab ants As Cee 45-9 | 45-6 | 45-9] 95-8| 94-1] 85-7 | 43-97 | 42-91 | 39-34 31,948 
on-metallic minerals (except coal)....... 45-5 | 44-1] 45-8] 73-8] 74-1] 64-6 | 33-58 | 32-68 | 29-59 9,589 
Local Transportation.............. 46-8 | 46-8 | 47-2] 81-7] 81-1] 70-7 | 38-24 | 37-95 | 33-37 28, 645 
Building Construction. ....)..) 1/1117 °° 77" 40-1] 38-9 | 39-8] 88-3] 87-6] 83-1 | 35-41 | 34-08 | 33-07 59, 795 
Highway Construction.................... 46-2 | 43-4] 41-2] 67-4] 67-3] 65-1 | 31-14 | 29-21 | 26-82 25,978 
Berries eseiole re ate alee: ti0/she\ Vertes ita ee 43-3 | 42-6 | 44-2] 51-5] 50-9 | 44-4 | 22-30) 21-68 | 19-62 30,641 
Hotels and restaurants.............00000., 44-2] 43-6] 45-7| 51-5] 51-0 | 43-1] 22-76] 22-24 | 19-70 20,063 
ersonal (chiefly laundries).............. 41-6 | 41-0] 41- 51-5 | 50-7 | 47-1 | 21-42) 20-79 | 19-45 10,575 


a a a al ee I een ee 


*The industries classed in the durable man 
Chiefly street and electric railways. 


ufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. 
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TABLE 4.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 








ING a SCO ULE Le ees te TS SD. LSE EIR: 
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IMO ereallee ee eee ee RTT OEE ls era tee reas» 
AW oy O Neo ea AA os AB SE SOG fe Oo Bid OR GEES co USDC Rac Ane 


IWANIPCO TAMER eae eee oe Sole See siete sistaec elamere sie tolela.s Sa eiete a 
LV ATICOUNEL ets CLES Bi co URE St eke IO. idle pelea ED, 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


March1 | Feb.1, | March1,|March1,|] Feb.1, , Marchi, 
1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
44-3 44-8 45-0 73:6 71-9 69-6 
46-2 46-1 45-8 70°8 70°7 63°5 
45-2 45-0 46-4 69-5 69-1 62-1 
42-6 42-3 42-6 80-7 80-0 70-0 
42-7 42-8 43-7 77°3 77-1 69-4 
43-7 42-3 42-8 79-0 78-6 70-7 
42-5 42-6 43-2 76-8 76-0 71-2 
40-5 39-8 42-9 93-0 91-8 80-9 
42-9 42-9 44-8 74-7 74:1 67-1 
40-9 40-6 41-5 80-7 79°8 71-1 
43-3 42-8 42-9 84-4 83-7 71-9 
42-2 42-2 43-2 76-7 76-6 69-1 
39-9 39-0 41-8 92-7 91-9 81-0 





in the exclusion of salaried personnel. Among 
the classes of wage-earners for whom satis- 
factory records of hours worked are fre- 
quently not available are piece-workers in 
some but not all establishments, route-drivers, 
delivery men, etc. It may be noted that 
many firms state that the earnings of their 
wage-earners paid at other than hourly rates 


exceed those of their hourly-rated personnel; » 


this is particularly the case among piece- 
workers. In general, however, the wage- 
earners for whom statistics are given in the 
present bulletin form important proportions 
of the total personnel of the co-operating 
establishments. At the beginning of March, 
the wage-earners for whom data on man- 
hours and hourly earnings were available 
made up 75:5 per cent of the total number of 
persons of all categories on the payrolls of 
the manufacturers! furnishing monthly statis- 
tics on employment and payrolls at the same 
date; in the heavy manufactured goods 
industries, the ratio was 79-2 per cent, and 
that in the light manufactured goods division, 
72°3 per cent. 

The high proportions which the hourly- 
rated wage-earners constitute of the total 
employees of the co-operating establishments 
lend interest to the comparisons in Table 2, 
which shows the movements in the average 
earnings of salaried employees and wage- 
earners in the last 29 months, and those in 
the weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage- 
earners; the latter figures are obtained by 
multiplying the average hourly earnings in 
the week of observation by the average hours 
worked in the same week. In the month, 
there was an increase of 47 cents in the 
weekly salaries-and-wages figure reported at 
March 1, as compared with that of 46 cents 
in the weekly earnings of hourly rated 
personnel. 


1That is, of establishments ordinarily employing 15 
persons and_ over, See the monthly reports on 
Employment and Payrolls. 

4 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


The proportions of the wage-earners in the 
non-manufacturing industries paid by the 
hour are not so large as in the manufacturing 
classes, with the result that records of the 
hours worked are frequently not kept with 
accuracy. The representation in the non- 
manufacturing industries in the monthly 
statisics of man-hours and hourly earnings is 
therefore smaller than in the manufacturing 
division. 

The situation in mining as a whole in the 
week of March 1 was greatly affected by the 
dispute in the Maritime coal fields. This factor 
was largely responsible for a decline of 17-6 
per cent in the aggregate hours reported, which 
amounted to 2,321,055 in the week of March 1. 
The wage-earners at work declined from 
65,043 at February 1 to 53,178 at March 1, or 
by 18-2 per cent. On the other hand, the 
average hours in mining rose from 43-3 in the 
week of February 1 to 43-6 in that of March 
1, as compared with 44-5 in the week of 
March 1, 1946. The average hourly earnings 
at March 1 were also higher, standing at 95-1 
cents, as compared with 94 cents a month 
earlier, and 86-4 cents in the week of March 
1, 1946. In the local transportation group, 
(consisting chiefly of street and electric rail- 
ways) there were moderate declines in the 
hours worked and in the number of hourly- 
rated wage-earners, but the aggregate weekly 
wages were rather higher. The average hours 
were unchanged, at 46°8, but the average 
hourly rate advanced from 81-1 cents at 
February 1 to 81:7 cents in the period 
under review, aS compared with 70-7 cents 
at March 1, 1946. Greater activity was noted 
in building construction, in which the hours 
worked, the number of wage-earners and the 
weekly wages were higher than at February 1. 
The average hours stood at 40-1, as com- 
pared with 38-9 a month earlier, and 39-8 in 
the same week of last year. The average 
hourly rate was also higher, advancing from 
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87-6 in the week of February 1 to 88:3 in 
that of March 1, as compared with 83:1 at 
March 1, 1946. In the highway construction 
and maintenance division, the averages of 
hours worked and hourly earnings were rather 
higher than was the case a month and a year 
earlier. Hotels and restaurants and laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments also indi- 
cated longer hours of work at March 1 than 
in the week of February 1, 1947, and there 
was a slight increase in the average hourly 
rates in these industries. The hourly earn- 
ings also averaged higher than at March 1 
of last year. 


Provincial Statistics for Leading Industries 


Provincial statistics of man-hours and 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing as 
a whole in the period since June 1, 1945, are 
contained in Table 4. 

In Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Alberta, the 
average hours worked by hourly-rated wage- 
earners in manufacturing as a whole were 
shightly lower at March 1 than in the week 
of February 1, but in the remaining provinces 
the latest averages were fractionally higher. 
In most cases, the changes were small, the 
increase of 1:4 hours in Saskatchewan being 
most noteworthy. As compared with the 
week of March 1, 1946, there were increases 
in the average hours indicated in manufac- 
turing in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan; 
in Ontario, there was no general change, while 
in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia there were reductions 
in the year in the average hours reported. 

In all provinces, the average hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing as a whole were higher 
at March 1 than at February 1, 1947, or 
March 1, 1946. The largest advances in the 
former comparison were those of 1:7 cents 
and 1-2 cents in Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia, respectively. In the 12 months’ 
comparison, the increases varied from those 
of four cents in Nova Scotia (where the indus- 
trial distribution of the reported employees 
has undergone considerable change in the 
year), to 10-7 cents in Ontario and 12-1 cents 
in British Columbia. As has previously been 
pointed out, wage-rates have increased to an 
important extent in most industries in all 
provinces, but the general rise in manufac- 
turing in the various areas is greatly influ- 
enced by the industrial distributions in the 
different provinces. 

The number of hourly-rated wage-earners 
in manufacturing in the various provinces for 
whom statistics of man-hours and_ hourly 
earnings were available at the date under 
review were as follows:—Nova Scotia, 19,333; 
New Brunswick, 14,095; Quebec, 248,919; 
Ontario, 374,673; Manitoba, 27,200; Sas- 
katchewan, 5,108; Alberta, 14,306 and British 
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Columbia, 51,530. These figures do not 
include the employees reported by central 
electric stations. 


Statistics for the Larger Cities 


The average hours worked by hourly-rated 
personnel reported in manufacturing as a 
whole in Toronto, Hamilton and Vancouver 
were higher in the week of March 1 than in 
that of February 1, but in Montreal and 
Winnipeg, there was no general change in this 
comparison. As compared with the week of 
March 1 1946, there were small declines in 
the average hours worked in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, while in 
Hamilton the latest average of hours worked 
was rather higher than that indicated a year 
earlier. 

The general average of hourly earnings in 
manufacturing in each of the above-named 
cities was higher in the week of March 1 
than in that of February 1, the gains being 
slight. In the comparison with March 1, 
1946, there were increases in the average 
hourly earnings ranging from 7:6 cents in 
Montreal and in Winnipeg, and 9-6 cents in 
Toronto, to 11-7 cents in Vancouver and 12:5 
cents in Hamilton. 

The number of wage-earners in manufac- 
turing in the cities for whom statistics of 
man-hours and hourly earnings were available 
in the most recent survey were as follows:— 
Montreal, 132,255; Toronto, 112,786; Hamilton, 
39,341; Winnipeg, 24,363 and Vancouver, 
23,186. 

The following table shows the average 
weekly earnings of the hourly-rated personnel 
reported by the co-operating manufacturers 
in certain centres at March 1 and February 1, 
1947, and March 1, 1946. 


Mar.1 Feb.1 Mar.1l 
1947 1947 1946 
$ $ $ 
Montreal Ya.%' aderdiest 32.05 31.79 30.06 
LOLROmMPOUE Pere. <peste 33.01 32.40 29.51 
TAR SIOLICOR Ly ce Mie en. 36.55 35.82 30.85 
Winnipeg! “ois 32.37 32.33 29.90 
Vaneouver ui: ai dwat 36.99 35 .84 33.86 


In each of these cities, the weekly earnings 
of the wage-earners for whom statistics of 
man-hours and hourly earnings are available 
were higher at the date under review than 
was the case a month or a year earlier; in 
the latter comparison, the increase in Mont- 
real amounted to 6-6 per cent; in Toronto, 
to 11-9 per cent; in Hamilton, to 18-5 per 
cent; in Winnipeg, to 8:3 per cent; and in 
Vancouver, to 9-2 per cent. The general 
advance in manufacturing in the Dominion 
in the same comparison amounted to 12. per 
cent. The unusually high increase in Hamilton 
is associated with the employment of above- 
average proportions of workers in the heavy 
manufacturing industries in that city. 
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Sixth Labour Force Survey 


HE sixth labour force survey of the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics covers 
the week ending March 1, 1947. Based on a 
sampling technique, the survey provides 
information on a cross-section of the labour 
force, classifying the civilian non-institutional 
population, 14 years of age and over, by 
labour market status. Some 25,000 households 
in 100 different areas across Canada form a 
one per cent sample. The people interviewed 
are classified on the basis of their specific 
activities during the survey week, not by what 
they normally do over the long-term period. 
Table I presents the main findings of the 
survey. 

Summary Highlights 


The civilian non-institutional population 
shows an increase of 70,000 over the November 
9, 1946, estimate, totalling 8,936,000 at March 
1, 1947. Growth of the civilian population 
now is for the most part free of direct 
demobilization influences. 

The civilian labour force, responding to the 
normal seasonal downturn at this time of 
year, registered a decline of 142,000 in the 
three-month period ending March 1, reaching 
a level of 4,706,000. 

A complementary seasonal movement 
occurred in the non-labour force group, which 
showed an increase of 212,000 between the 
fifth and sixth survey dates, to reach the 
4,320,000 mark by March 1. A substantial 
proportion of this rise is attributable to the 
42,000 female unpaid family workers on farms 
who withdrew from the labour force in the 


off-season period. The gain is also traceable 
to the marked increase in the number of 
women who returned to keeping house—an 
increase of 104,000 was recorded for this sec- 
tion of the non-working part of the population. 

In addition, slight shifts occurred amongst 
the non-labour force groups themselves. An 
indication of the increased rate of retirement 
of older workers from the labour force is 
evident in the rise of 55,000 in the group 
classed as “retired or voluntarily idle”. 
Further, some 47,000 students entered schools 
and universities during the period. 

Total employment edged downward under 
seasonal influences, reaching 4,565,000 at 
March 1. This marks a drop of 168,000 below 
the November estimate. 

The seasonal factor is reflected also in the 
rise of 26,000 in estimated unemployment, 
totalling 141,000 at the beginning of March. 
One year ago, when demobilization and recon- 
version exerted strong, direct influences on the 
labour market, unemployment was 72,000 
above this year’s March estimate. | 

At November 9, 1946, the number in the 
armed forces amounted to about 48,000. In 
the three-month period ending March 1, 1947, 
a further 3,000 were discharged bringing the 
total down to 45,000. 


Employment 


In line with the normal seasonal downturn, 
estimated employment fell 168,000 below the 
November figure, to reach a total of 4,565,000 
at March 1—a 4 per cent decrease. 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED CIVILIAN NON-INSTITUTIONAL MANPOWER 


(Thousands of Persons, 14 Years of Age and Over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 











Population Class 


Total Civilian Non-Institutional Manpower.................. 
ANS Labour Wore fale sscecton ce fo vas als'sle 5 RE See 
Tee Employed cca Sy icmris, cist sel icin eed eee? 
Che STICULLUTAl Teo Ue eee Cee ee eee er es 
OpCTALOTS Wade Te cen Sha ae NR 

Paid WORKCESi ch aAen a ni ater he ee cis eat 

Unpaid Workers..... 5 Eee ets Ane ota ee ae eee 

(2) INO ALrICUIEMrAl serie ietn cc son te so 
Pasa aWorkergin syacnit iy oes cei oe tens shila eee 

Bye Private Han ploy Gl. aes os «sb aacbenso cku te 

By Government (federal, provincial and muni- 

cipal) 

ESMDIOVCLSh aad 5.0 toe OR rks ae oe cc 

Own Accoumbaworkers. cece as dos tube ee dia. 

Unpaid! Workers) 00 U6 wae... cccchh be ce cl eect: 

2. Unemployed 
Ba Not impheslabour force... \ ec tee seb mer ue en dns. 
1, Permanently unable or too old to work............... 
Ze RISCEDING FEL OMS 5. Sitar: Bsc 6 St oO « ois ee BNR Bes he eee 
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Nov. 9, 1946 March 1, 1947 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

4,481 4,385 8, 866 4,504 | 4,432 8,936 
3,798 1,050 4, 848 3,728 978 4,706 
3, 700 1,033 4,733 3,604 961 4,565 
96 111 1,071 869 62 931 
646 10 656 635 11 646 
116 (a) 125 66 (a) 69 
198 92 290 204 50 254 
2,740 922 3, 662 Deo 899 3, 634 
Boat 842 3,153 2, 268 817 3,085 
2,032 718 2, 750 2,000 697 2,697 
279 124 403 268 120 388 
152 10 162 140 (a) 147 
263 42 305 301 47 348 
14 28 42 26 28 54 

97 18 115 124 17 141 
683 3,335 4,018 776 3,454 4,230 
163 121 284 176 121 297 
(a) 2,814 2,815 (a) 2,916 2,919 
316 272 588 340 295 635 
188 116 304 244 115 359 
15 17? 27 13 (a) 20 





(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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The survey defines employed persons as 
those who worked one hour or more in the 
survey week for pay or profit or who did 
unpaid work which contributed to the running 
of a farm or business operated by a relative, 
as well as those who had jobs but did not 
work at them during the survey week because 
of illness, bad weather, vacation, labour dis- 
putes or temporary lay-offs of 30 days’ dura- 
tion or less. Female family workers on farms 
are counted as employed if they worked over 
20 hours on the farm, as distinct from the 
home. 

The month of March usually sees employ- 
ment hit its lowest point of the year. The 
trend reverses in late April or early May, with 
intensified industrial activity, principally in 
agricultural and construction industry. Agri- 
cultural employment registered the most sub- 
stantial decrease—down 145,000 from the 
November date to reach 931,000 at the 
beginning of March. Non-agricultural industry 
dipped 28,000 in the same period, reaching 
3,634,000 at the sixth survey date. 

The construction industry registered a 
decline of 61,000 totalling 183,000 at March 1. 
An unprecedented construction boom is 
expected this summer. The somewhat improved 
material supply situation coupled with an 
enormous backlog of demand points to an 
all-time high in construction activity as the 
season advances. The shortage of qualified 
workmen will continue to cut into the pre- 
dicted expansion. Table II shows the indus- 
trial distribution of employment. 

Manufacturing, trade and service still had 
not started their seasonal upward trend at 
the sixth survey date. 

Regionally, the Prairies registered the most 
substantial employment decline—56,000 below 
the November estimate. The decrease 
reflects the seasonal downswing in agricul- 
tural industry. 
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The Quebec region, showed a drop of 45,000 
as logging operations ended their busiest 
season. 


Fairly substantial manpower shifts normally 
take place at this time as summer-active indus- 
tries prepare to swing into the seasonal 
upturn. 


Table IV shows the percentage distribution 
of employed persons by hours worked per 
week. ‘The decline in the percentage working 
55 hours or more reflects slackened agricul- 
tural activity. About 78 per cent of employed 
persons in nonagricultural industry are in the 
group working from 35-54 hours per week. 

Included in the employed are those classified 
as working zero hours per week, if they had 
a job at which they did not work during the 
survey week. 


Unemployment 


The definition of unemployment in this 
survey includes those who were looking for 
work in the survey week but who did no 
work. Those who were laid-off during the 
survey week with definite instructions to 
return to work within 380 days of being 
laid-off are not classed as unemployed unless, 
in addition, they were looking for work. 


According to the sixth labour force survey, 
60-70 per cent of unemployment in Canada 
is of three months’ duration or less. The 
duration of unemployment is of basic impor- 
tance in distinguishing between relatively 
short term frictional unemployment and 
unemployment of a more permanent char- 
acter. Most of the present unemployed, then, 
are those temporarily out of work while 
moving from one job to another. Unemploy- 
ment is approximately 3 per cent of the total 
labour force, about the frictional minimum 
for a dynamic economy. Accordingly, a state 
of full employment still exists. 


TABLE 2._INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

















Ae 2) Syme: AIG) oats eRe Mea seal alee e sia aile) (sls, weid: wi Melia e-cmine teehee: 9 epele ere te 


Manufacturing (c) 
Construction 


M8) soe a) #,eu'e ele AeNele) ae ere! sete enelies 


Trade, Finance and Insurance 
Service 


As (0) [040 ca [ope (6 10.10 0.0 iv Sispekeilene, 4: \9.(6)01fe! eiekene 


SON SUS NST EERE A TG, Is Sion Ole WES, SP Ral OL Bice Ve" 0a. 6: orp) ts“ akal ead): 6\.el ecw) wiGmwie! 676. byes w. 6 Taeneacae. 


BL 1@)0. el OF 8 Nabe Sie (e'\0,'6)\a)\e 6's) 6 atae 16 10 (6 ne @ Chebphiele-¢.-s1'0/<peMe iene. lece 


(a) Includes mining, quarrying, oil wells. 
(b) Fewer than 10,000. 


Nov. 9, 1946 March 1, 1947 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

960 111 1,071 869 62 931 
156 (b) 159 162 (b) 164 
63 (b) 64 66 (b) 67 

1, 035 264 1,299 1,052 251 1,303 
40 (b) 244 183 (b) 187 
318 4] 359 Bay 39 371 
470 253 723 475 244 719 
458 356 814 465 358 823 
3, 700 1,033 4,733 3,604 961 4,565 


(c) Includes production and supply of electricity, gas and water. 
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TABLE 3.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 





; Nov. 9, 1946 March 1, 1947 
Region SS | 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

WEAELCLIN COMTI EM CTE ee A: Sere eee ete terrae irene eee eea te ov ereaeteyr: ore)is a:.0e' + aeateaaeeve tae 421 8-9 411 9-1 
Quebec RG vel PEO CA Bs | AUN ONE oe AETOR ER, Be EE AT Ss TEE eR Ars. « . cekton ones 1,322 27-9 e207 27°9 
OT ATIO. oon tne bier 8e~ F yesiee jad viele eratins oi pa nieigesidl ia gialen bngens os + uoiwta * 08 1, 654 34-9 1,605 35-1 
Prairie ee ee tee ee cette rarererictene ee at araee sigiels ais emuereasroe s 944 20-0 888 19-4 
PACE POSTE ATO ee 9 Oe OP AI En bs oo et 392 8-3 384 8-5 
SEA AEYG Eppa acne “ae aPar suc arabe dara demal rari atu eh gy Ry 4,733 100-0 4,565 100-0 





TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYED PERSONS BY HOURS WORKED PER WEEK. 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 








Agriculture Non-Agriculture 
Nov. 9/46 | Mar. 1/47 | Nov. 9/46 | Mar. 1/47 





Number of Hours 
































(Ds eseraeppaet ats Revete se e SNORE Tra, Ft, ARP RN Se PU NENUR GSE SECNPrnet ene terete ne aa 1-4 1:6 2-4 3-4 
TEL es he Le Alaa Le aed Wa eo ee eee wee bu oS Sie ae AL Ae Ee 5-6 3°9 1-4 1-7 
SOA edie we cee ta coo cere Aaa war on. Sl ne, Aletta Pek, <3 iret ae 4-5 5-8 2-6 2-5 
RO! Ne seat nah ok aragonite ARE. pean Hon Miata ts peoteade: 5a ee 3-4 6-2 3-4 3°2 
STA Ae Cb REE. Re 0) bet Bt EAS OA SE TER ROAR RS to Ss. AER 8-6 18-4 39-0 40-7 
7 OEY Se Ae Ee ene See te ee OM es ery ee ere Soe 24-4 28-6 38-8 37-1 
Giis\~ 8 a ich calpes is seobareaceealt ney one trciee  eictenell eae oa Ais aie mesh eld ates ah an Pe 52-1 35°5 12-4 11-4 
A Diss EE 6 CARO re Be ee Te eee, ae 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TABLE 5.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Nov. 9, 1946 March 1, 1947 
Region | HN 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
WEG ER ETC), sR SENS oie eI a Gers ae I Sect ed OE Pe CaM Os ea 20 17-4 21 14-8 
(O)ITS GYeias = Son eh me Oo aOR a ce None an DRC OOnOAe aoarne accor IS Sco 31 26-9 46 32-6 
Oihehetolos, UE oe een ee Ok ese migcc Oe oi oe Ge, A OEE ern oe ee coo onan 34 29-6 40 28:3 
FE 105 COIS eee ok ee Co cae PN ON I teva Pee ais arava tks oo seo oh ore esses 19 16-5 21 14-8 
ACL Cee ee re el Pain ite sein cating, dive peenctech Reet sorshRee 11 9-6 13 9-5 
Canada eereeeek Mente es Oke earnest). sew sd ee eee 115 100-0 141 100-0 


negen ie» wld 3B ee de ee 


TABLE 6.—INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


(Thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


























Industry November 9 March 1 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

Manufacturing sant etme is rien oe in cis ences eet eet Be wren Lc eld Ste ong. «: sue sheaths 37 32-3 43 30-5 
Gonstrichion Mee he Oe ee See Aon Pee eee aoe 13 11-3 21 14-8 
Transporvanlom and Compmiunicarlone aac aces eer c)a ea aah) ole aralato! er tasiniei 11 9-6 14 9-9 
Trades tinagh COlanGg NSUT ACOs pet saa oui ot ics tart ee ichene eo: is-2 Wickens 8,5 ols 11 9-6 14 9-9 
CTV ACO nee ere ee eee Ore Ne ore) pastas rete ie emai creams taraicslavery sl eecwae 16 13-9 20 14-1 
OES) eee ee rays eet aot els IAM ees oi, « RTE (a) (a) 11 7-8 
INR NE) Rs Peciadie Orde Fe 6 Se OOD Cone Sb OHIO Cok Doe Acie ities Renta ere rte re 18 15-7 18 13-1 

PRO tal Ree, « SERPANAP Ee ORY SE SS ERE EMEP ASRS os ce ate ed 115 100-0 141 100-0 





(1) Industry classifications are based on the last reported civilian job of two weeks’ duration or more. 
(2) Includes agriculture, fishing, trapping, mining and forestry. 

(3) This class refers to those now seeking jobs who have never been employed previously. 

(a) Fewer than 10,000. 
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Table V shows the regional distribution of 
unemployment. Estimated unemployment in 
Canada rose seasonally from the November 
date to reach 141,000 at March 1—26,000 
above the fifth survey estimate. Gains were 
recorded in all regions. 

Table VI shows the industrial distribution 
of unemployment. All industries showed an 
increase. The increase in the construction 
industry, normal for this time of year, was 
most marked—a rise of 8,000 from the 
November 9 figure. 

The number of unplaced applicants regis- 
tered at National Employment Service offices 
yields a higher estimate of unemployment 
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(195,000 at February 27), against the 141,000 
estimate of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The discrepancy of 54,000 may be attributed 
to a difference in the classification of casual 
workers and workers on temporary lay-off. 
Casual workers are classified as employed by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics if they 
worked at least one hour in the survey week 
ending March 1. There were 60,000 persons 
employed in non-agricultural industries work- 
ing between one and fourteen hours per week. 
A substantial proportion of ‘these may have 
registered with an employment office as seeking 
full-time work, in which case they would be 
included as unplaced applicants. 


Operations of National Employment Service 


A short summary of the current statistics 

followed by a detailed description of 
placement activities of the National Employ- 
ment Service during the previous month 
(March) has been prepared by the Research 
and Statistics Branch, Department of Labour. 

The National Selective Service Civilian 
Regulations were revoked at March 31. The 
new National Employment Service Regula- 
tions (L.G., April, 1947, p. 569) modify the 
compulsory reporting of vacancies. Orders now 
apply only to insurable employment; em- 
ployers are given a 24-hour leeway before 
vacancies need be reported; establishments 12 
miles distant from employment offices are not 
required to report vacancies. The immediate 
effect has been not only a much lower level 
of vacancies but a considerably slower rate 


of job accumulation during the spring than 
heretofore. In part, however, the current 
trend reflected the late spring experienced 
throughout the country. 

The rapid improvement in the employment 
situation during March slowed down during 
the first part of April due to unfavourable 
weather conditions. Thus, registered unem- 
ployment remained stationary during the first 
two weeks of April. However, activity picked 
up by the middle of the month and within 
the next two weeks the unplaced dropped by 
15,000 to total 168,000 at April 24, 1947. One 
year before persons registered for work num- 
bered 252,000, or approximately 84,000 more 
than at the current date. Tables I, II and 
III present current statistical data on the 
activities of the National Employment Service. 


Agriculture 


Placing of orders for additional help was 
stepped up by 50 per cent during March. 
Generally, employment offices were able to 
secure sufficient seasonal help to meet demand. 
Farm labour supply was rapidly increasing 
during March with the return of workers who 
had accepted winter employment. The need 
for year-round help remained unabated. In 
addition to the existing vacancies, a consider- 
able number would be created by the retire- 
ment of older men if the labour supply situa- 


tion permitted. The removal of Japanese and 
prisoner of war labour from sugar beet indus- 
tries caused a serious shortage of help; many 
employers were pressing for immigration as a 
means of relief. 

Vacancies in agriculture and fishing reported 
to employment offices numbered 633 a week 
during March and of these, 313 were filled 
weekly through placements by employment 
officers. At April 3, there were 2,178 jobs on 
file at National Employment Service. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


The first significant opening of spring acti- 
vity began in March. The employment stream 
was able to absorb thousands of persons 
released from logging camps, and also a stb- 
stantial number of unemployed. Registered 
unemployment dropped by 12,000 during the 
period. With the labour supply relatively 


plentiful and a greater number and diversi- 
fication of jobs reported, placements jumped 
markedly. One out of every three applicants 
registered for work during March was referred 
to employment. Placements of handicapped 
workers shared in the general upswing while 
executive and professional offices reported a 
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‘downward trend. The situation for veterans 
was similar to the general field although the 
increased rate of demobilization in March 
boosted applications somewhat. 


Vacancies Notified 


Despite the substantial jump in vacancies 
reported in March, at April 3 unfilled vacan- 
cies were six per cent below the number avail- 
able one year previously. Several factors 
were involved in the down trend. De-control 
orders re vacancy reporting had been in effect 
during the last three reporting days. Also, 
spring activity .broke considerably later in 
1947 than in 1946, consequently fewer seasonal 
jobs were in existence. Another factor was the 
tendency for employers’ demands to become 
more selective. Labour requirements have 
largely been narrowed down into highly skilled 
positions or unskilled jobs and many employers 
prefer to cancel orders rather than accept 
unsuitable help. 

Vacancies reported during March moved 
upward in all main industry groups. Mining, 
construction, and service industries particularly 
showed steady gains offsetting the slackening 
in logging activity. Average weekly vacancies 
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in industries other than agriculture numbered 
30,4338 as compared with 28,276 one month 
earlier. 


Logging—Normally, employment in logging 
is almost halved during March. Thus, sub- 
stantial shifts of woods workers occurred 
during the period, especially the return of 
winter-employed farmers to agriculture. Haul- 
ing had ceased in most areas and the river 
drives were expected to start at the end of 
April. In contrast to the trend elsewhere in 
Canada, logging employment in British Colum- 
bia was on the upswing although it was tem- 
porarily hampered by the poor road conditions. 

Over-all labour needs dropped abruptly 
during March bringing the reported level to 
less than 75 per cent of that indicated one year 
before. There were 2,764 vacancies notified 
each week in March and by April 3 jobs on 
file numbered 7,596. One year before 9,120 
jobs were available at employment offices. 


Mining—The outlook in the mining industry 
was clouded by the prolonged coal strike in 
the Maritimes. Serious repercussions in the 
area had already set in and it was feared that 
several plants would shortly be forced to close 
down because of depleted coal piles. In the 


TABLE IL—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS 
AT APRIL 24, 1947* 


Se re ae 
eee eee ee 


Occupational Group 





Professional and Managerial Workers...............+-+eeeee: 
GUSBIEDID Ga ezine hn oa cic erase hao Ge SS Riera es pone ainainr ts 
Saltese OUK CIS a ns acre eeseree ol aisrarsaiemeeey: cielo acne. sy elven e seis 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers..............020000+ 
SESE gaVS) TP ated, Risks NIREHOR Aiahere ad diablo Sen? Dina Siieend iNet gain 
Aoricilbure ames ain Oech see ea efectate cane atege’s ¢.-fite syetey® wi) 


Sialledsand semiskilled WOPrkers.... 5. sieeve eles te clstneia sages © 
Hood and kindred products. 5.-cr ok nae nts cadet. See 
Moxtiles *CLOEMING HOUC LHe ce oe ear oe ueiee aiclee i ore sree sale ais al 
Lumber and wood productsiace. ob errs sie oes ones rts 
Pulp, Papers ANG DEMING? wcce sec veisieie e123 31e)s Si etaversieat eit 
Teatherand productsstet tf... cen ee ccc ds ee cee eaes 
Stone, clay, ana glass products. ....- 2... sha semis ae 
Metal won ime sais ee ta ce ay areca sie oi cin ai sche tiaede raucitals = 
Electricals tee cc re te eet niet teen ae Gene one paresis s.« 
Transportation equipment, Nie.C. cess. ee wssee ces es nes +o 
PNET aie Seale elo, el wisi eh abate lt, sagemey epee ais ieith el akeiaier aioe > « 
Oloibgn Golan pele hi dcls seo potion OuOT ae Hr Ub Gh aaars 
Transportation (except seamen)............. eee e reece eee 
Communication and public utility..................-206- 
REA G Oca TGS ORV ACE: rctrs micona sie avatnts Geir, over eeate) 6 Sun eh ae obeyicticNah napa 
Other skilled’and semisixilled (248 Goce Seas hs -cdelmmae gs ee 
ILORETIGIR es etcetera totes rotor a cc tdsiegepspabaipe i's on aoimenetme ele le 


Mma illede WMOnKeEs sere erste isis ion Se aremiae Cine hosts crue poe 
Hood and TODACCOnee ron nate at oh eeibre ercrole tis ustsraichs chelsretosisiers 
Mumiber and lumber products: © -tecone ase s sos toate ae fet: 
MabaliwOr kino scm aaate tite aeiniok ta teretere elo mnseatatsre sr onsrersiisasl = 
BOESERUCTION Le tre ne ee eS hd haa De 
MpeT MNS LCCIYTOLKERS tt clic niet eeseicieiial a sielcuelene olore emus 











Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1, 283 593 1,876 3, 883 702 4,585 
2,041 5, 742 7,783 8,726 LD a7, 20, 903 
2,612 2,358 4,970 4,670 5,304 9,974 
2,309 10,782 13,091 11,398 5, 632 17,030 
TESA ASS: 168 1,855 15 1,870 
2,756 56 2,812 4,084 637 4,721 
20, 682 8,452 29, 134 47, 212 5, 022 52, 234 
357 185 542 1,144 737 1,881 
1,185 6, 239 7,424 690 1,930 2,620 
6,942 19 6,961 1,983 88 2,071 
267 228 495 426 173 599 
132 469 601 847 243 1,090 
74 4 78 147 31 178 
2,209 105 2,314 6,098 289 6,387 
397 172 569 946 114 1,060 
ThA Ree Sear 3 77 463 174 637 
OUD | eateries 912 OSOW | aire ie 989 
OPS Ra tote liens sos 3,439 10,048 6 10,054 
900 8 908 10,357 55 10,412 
LISA S tee 178 293 13 306 
545 745 1,290 1,041 397 1,438 
2,528 184 ole 7,422 595 8,017 
146 24 170 755 85 840 
394 70 464 3,563 92 3,655 
10, 755 27,851 48,544 5,574 54,118 
17,096 
593 1,648 2,236 1,600 1,308 2,908 
1,092 107 1,199 1,589 166 1, 755: 
1,267 314 1,581 1,482 162 1,594 
no WO il ee eatin ce ar 3,370 7,597 2 7,599 
10,774 8,691 19,465 36, 326 3, 936 40, 262 
48,947 38, 738 87,685 | 130,372 35, 063 165,435 
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hardrock mining industry extensive expansion 
plans were scheduled for 1947. Housing short- 
ages had continually checked employment 
expansion consequently many ‘orders specified 
that single men only could be placed. Em- 
ployment opportunities were open to both 
skilled and unskilled workers, with nickel and 
gold mining industries particularly requiring 
additional help. 

Labour needs jumped by 23 per cent to 
total 767 per week during March. At April 3 
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there were 2,404 jobs unfilled at employment 
offices. 

Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
turing maintained a high level despite continu- 
ing material shortages. Saw mill production 
was beginning and key men were urgently 
required in several regions. Material supply 
lines were gradually being filled but acute 
shortages of steel, lumber, glass and fats still 
existed. Manufacturing in the Maritimes has 
been progressively curtailed by the increased 


TABLE II._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT APRIL 24, 1947 * 


Change From 
March 20, 1947 

















Male Female Total 9 |_————_________ 
Absolute | Percentage 
Logainc— 
Puipwoodisitocs wes ae cle Reet Ge. dial. sw Geek ee 5,336 9 5,345 | — 4,043 — 43-1 
WUT Der rey arene oe Me Ske Te. eee ee ee 1,296 11 1,307 | + 337 + 34-7 
OtherJogeing)syeai Sees obo a el ieee ean glint 104 1 105 | — 51 — 32-7 
otal sc: eee ithe he tet AO melee oo 6, 736 21 6,757 | — 3,757 — 35-7 
Minine— 
Coal. Metencsga yea ates here 5) phauiiie & 414 1 415 | — 120 — 22-4 
Metallic ores— 
AON hese aie ee ee a ee 49 1 50 | + 40 +400-0 
Gold. caek see esse beh eRe ads La 846 8 854 | + 229 + 36-6 
INICKEliee petra ORS Cyt fre emia aire bens” 710 2 712) + 196 + 38-0 
Copper ee cone Sone en ee Na 1 178 | + 90 +102-3 
Other metallic ores 1 een cet & Bara 74] — 1 — 1-3 
Non-metallic minerals 230 5 235 | + 17 + 7:8 
Prospecting and oil producing 90 3 93} + 30 + 47-6 
RO teatlea ae satan ces Siotatd cure eteouays se eee 2,590 21 2,611 | + 481 +22-6 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco) 1,473 1, 844 8,317 | + 709 + 27-2 
Textiles and apparel 2,184 10,014 12,198 | — 570 — 4-5 
Lumber and finished lumber products 1,869 377 2,246 | + 488 + 27-8 
Pulp and paper products (including printing) 1, 254 1,383 2,637 | + 464 + 21-4 
Chemicals and allied products 584 601 1,185 | + 61 + 5-4 
Petroleum and coal products 115 46 161 | — 21 — 11-5 
Rub permnroductays cas: ae eee 320 349 669 | + 68 + 11-3 
Leather and leather products 341 943 1,284 | + 130 + 11-3 
Stone, clay and glass products 611 166 777 | + 288 + 58-9 
Iron and steel and products 1,389 SUM, 1,711 | + 547 + 47-0 
Non-ferrous metals and products 936 185 1,121 | + 336 + 42-8 
MAChinety ee. wei. a, | a ee we... 2 ae 1,368 1,004 2,372 | + 322 + 15-7 
Automobile and equipment 765 88 853 | + 550 +181-5 
Other transportation equipment 985 97 1,082 | + 256 + 31-0 
Other manufacturing 484 738 1,222 | + 291 + 31-3 
ROLADE SD coh cers TORR... Ret te 14,678 _ 18,157 32,835 | + 3,919 + 13-6 
SORPLEUCTONS..\c. sweet. « AiGthe t.. Leer ss ee Hess 68 7,201 | + 38,256 + 82-5 
HL MANBPORTAMGN :. + «commas te". « ison Ge eae . fschle aa 2,984 139 3,123 | + 1,482 + 90-3 
CoMMUNICATIONS AND OrTHER Pusiic UTinitizs 924 501 1,425 | + 265 + 22-8 
TRADE— 
WV Holesalenn 55.22; baer +0 totes see eee as aan ee 1,730 946 2,676 | + 673 + 33-6 
BR OtOl i tcy chic eee Rint eM cl tie 5. | au, shaakelieees, 2,676 3, 897 6,573 | + 1,147 + 21-1 
PL OUALS (Hl eet cy, Pee erOn ee 8, coe, ee ae ne 4,406 4,843 9,249 | + 1,820 + 24-5 
Finance, Insurance, Reau Esrare 1,500 1,559 3,059 | + 293 + 10-6 
SERVIcE— 
Bublioter acces yearns 1,327 684 2,011 | — 46 — 2-2 
UJOMES EG CN. emg lek he cs PUN so ao Ren oie 197 3,798 8,995 | + 826 + 26-1 
ersonal,...<.... ao aiehiga tna, Fores 1,746 5, 505 7,251} + 1,484 + 25-7 
ustom and repair 1,528 224 1,752 | + 1322 + 22-5 
DO CHSY SORVIOS. . 2) baked cv eee hen 1, 262 2,917 4,179 | + 653 + 18-5 
BOtAL | 5 ae ean ie 3 See aa. «Ree ike 6,060 13,128 19,185 | + 3,239 + 20-3 
AGRICULTURE, FISHING 2,574 462 3,036 | + 1,063 + 53-9 
SEAN, POUM: Ina << Ute CAMOKN ace oe oe ic ek oe ee 49,585 38, 899 88,484 |] + 12,061 + 15-8 
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duration of the coal strike. Sewing machine 
operators in the textile industry remained in 
heavy demand with little labour supply avail- 
able. 


Over-all labour needs in manufacturing 
increased by 12 per cent to average 9,852 per 
week in March. Jobs were quickly filled and 
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by the end of the period the number on file 
totalled 31,341. 


Construction—The late spring throughout 
the country considerably hampered construc- 
tion activity; reporting of vacancies during 
March was 11 per cent below that of 1946. 
Generally, the supply of materials was flowing 


TABLE III.—-UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS BY MONTH 
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TABLE IV.—AVERAGE WEEKLY PLACEMENTS AND ENGAGEMENTS WITHOUT .REFERRAL AS 
REPORTED BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1947 * 
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* Incomplete - Employers were not required to report engagements without referral during the last three days of the 
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more freely although improvement was spotty. 
The labour situation was expected to be 
serious this summer. Skilled tradesmen were 
already in short supply and, some offices pre- 
dicted that. there may be a considerable short- 
age of labourers during the summer. Exten- 
sive highway construction programmes were 
expected to provide employment opportunities 
for both skilled and unskilled help. 


Average weekly vacancies in construction 
numbered: 3,228 and at April 3, 5,117 remained 
unfilled. 


Transportatton—Labour demand, in trans- 
portation was slack during March as winter 
maintenance jobs had tapered off and summer 
activity had) not yet gained momentum. 
Highways were largely impassible during the 
spring and consequently many truck drivers 
were idle. Unemployment among seamen 
continued but considerable alleviation should 
result from the opening up of the inland 
waterways in the middle of April. Some areas 
reported that the freight congestion was easing. 
Summer employment in transportation was 
expected to reach record heights with tourist 
trafic creating a heavy demand for passenger 
service. 


Vacancies in March fell by one-third to 
average 1.479 per week during the period. 


Trade—The rapid increase in retail sales 
was tapering off during 1947. Whereas in 
January retail sales were 13 per cent-above 
the 1946 level by March the gain had fallen 
to 6 per cent. Supply lines were gradually 
being filled and inventories were accumulating 
in some lines. The outlook for employment 
was clouded somewhat by predictions of a 
mild recession in the United States at the 
close of 1947. Demand at employment offices 
was largely for experienced help, especially in 
the managerial field. On the other hand, 
there had been a surplus of general sales 
clerks since well before the end of the war. 


Vacancies in trade establishments averaged 
3,506 a week during March, leaving 8,494 
available at April 3. 


Service —A sharp upswing in labour require- 
ments began in February and by March labour 
needs had risen by almost 40 per cent over 
the seasonal low. The Easter holiday season 
created job openings in hotel and_ tourist 
resorts, while spring house cleaning augmented 
demand for help in the domestic line. Labour 
turnover continued to provide job oppor- 
tunities in laundries and restaurants. The 
active tourist trade expected this year will 
provide numerous opportunities for service 
work; recruiting of help will largely be among 
students and teachers. 
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During. March an average of 5,731 vacancies 
were reported, in service industries other than 
public and professional. 


Applicants Registering 


The normal seasonal shifts in employment 
occurred during March. Unemployed persons 
and workers. in winter industries turned to 
employment in summer-active industries. 
Released bush workers were absorbed in agri- 
culture and construction employment. At the 
same time the seasonally unplaced were 
reduced at a rate of approximately 2,000 a 
week. The major part of the shift in logging 
employment was not reflected in increased 
activity at employment offices as many loggers 
had been recruited directly from agriculture 
during the off-season. Lay-offs from manufac- 
turing slackened with the improvement in the 
supply of basic raw materials. Unemployment 
in transportation was extensive, especially 
among seamen and truck drivers. During 
March, applications for employment averaged 
31,377 per week, representing a six per cent 
drop over the February level. 

Absorption of the unplaced during March 
occurred largely in the younger age group. 
Registered unemployment among carpenters, 
painters, mechanics and unskilled workers was 
steadily reduced. The number of unplaced 
women declined considerably with Easter holi- 
day activity providing a considerable number 
of jobs for sales clerks and service workers. 
On the other hand, the number of unplaced 
clerical workers increased because of the 
release of govenment staff at the close of the 
fiscal year. 

During the five-week period ending April 3, 
the number unplaced was reduced by about 
12,000 to stand at 182,139 at that date. In 
comparison to the corresponding period in 
1946 the existing situation was markedly better. 
During March, 1946, registered unemploy- 
ment rose by slightly more than 3,500 to total 
266,984 at the period-end. 


Referrals 


Renewed referral activity during March 
arose from the seasonal increase in vacancies 
reported to National Employment Service. 
The increase in referrals followed the industrial 
pattern of vacancies notified; referrals increased 
in construction, service, mining, and lumber 
manufacturing offsetting the tapering off in 
logging activity. Referrals were slightly 
greater than the number reported in March, 
1946, despite the fact. that fewer jobs were 
made available this year. Average weekly 
referrals numbered 22,408 during March as 
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compared with 20,791 one month and 21,947 
one year earlier. 


Referral activity increased at a greater rate 
than vacancy reporting. Whereas in February, 
44 referrals were effected for every 100 jobs 
available (those on file at the beginning 
together with those reported during the 
period), by March the ratio was 50 to 100. 
Similarly a greater proportion of the workers 
available received referral slips. The percent- 
age of available applicants referred to jobs 
rose from 25 to 32 during the period. 


Placements 


Labour demand and supply is usually more 
easily matched during the spring season. Due 
to scarcity of jobs, labour supply has accumu- 
lated during the winter months. On the other 
hand, labour demand during the spring is 
usually sufficiently diversified industrially and 
geographically to offer suitable jobs for the 
available supply. By the summer months the 
better class of workers had been absorbed, 
industrial expansion tends to be concentrated 
in fewer areas, and labour shortages begin to 
appear. Placements by employment offices 
rose by 10 per cent to average 13,725 per week 
during March. The increase was common. to 
both men and women and took place in all 
regions except the Maritimes. By industry, 
the most noteworthy gains were in construc- 
tion, service, lumber manufacturing and trade. 

Approximately 250 transfers per week were 
effected by National Employment Service, 
representing two per cent of total placements. 
Movement of labour into primary industries 
began during March. In addition, textile 
workers were recruited from the unemployed 
Nova Scotian and Quebec women workers. In 
Ontario, 483 men were transferred in the 
machinery manufacturing industry—workers 
were largely recruited from Windsor and 
Oshawa to relieve labour shortages in the 
Brantford agricultual implement manufac- 
turing plant. 
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Temporary placements continued to com- 
prise 13 per cent of total placements; casual 
employment was largely secured in domestic 
service, saw mill plants, and water and rail 
transportation. 


Engagements Without Referral 


Much of the shifts in employment during 
March took place outside the Employment 
Service. Farmers temporarily employed in 
logging, foundries, mines, and flour mills 
returned to agriculture to prepare for the 
spring seeding. Many of the temporary sales 
and service jobs arising from the Eastern holi- 
day season were filled by direct hiring. Skilled 
tradesmen in construction were  re-hired 
through the unions rather than through the 
Employment Service. 

Due to relaxing of controls, employers were 
not required to report engagments without 
referral on a weekly basis after April 1. Con- 
sequently, complete statistical data were not 
available for the period under review. Engage- 
ments reported to employment offices during 
March averaged 16,893 per week in non- 
agricultural industry. 


Separations 


The extent of employment shifting was 
indicated by the 13 per cent rise in recorded 
separations during March. The exit of agri- 
cultural workers from their winter employment 
was reflected in a 48 per cent rise in logging 
separations, in a 45 per cent increase in mining, 
and to some extent, in the 17 per cent upswing 
in iron and steel manufacturing separations. 
Unfavourable road conditions resulted in a 
considerable upturn in persons released, from 
transportation. Separations recorded during 
March averaged 26,728 per week in non- 
agricultural industry. This figure, however, 
was an understatement of the number leaving 
employment, due to de-control regulations 
effective at the end of March. 


Special Placements 


The placement of handicapped persons has 
been sensitive to seasonal variations. During 
the winter, when fewer jobs were open and 
more “employable” persons were available, 
placements of the disabled dropped markedly. 
However, the seasonal upswing starting late in 
February induced greater placement activity 
among the handicapped. Placements during 
the period February 15 to March 14 numbered 
1,177, leaving 6,000 persons on file at the end 
of the period. A review of activity over the 
year presented an encouraging picture. Dur- 
ing the past 12 months placements rose by 39 
per cent while registered unemployment fell 


by 16 per cent. The additional experience 
gained by special placement officers during the 
year has played an important part in broaden- 
ing the scope of employment opportunities for 
disabled persons. 

Placing of youths in gainful employment 
continues to be a major activity of employ- 
ment offices. Employers were requested to 
report suitable openings for high school gra- 
duates. At the same time, schools were being 
approached so that students might become 
acquainted with the facilities offered by the 
National Employment Service. (See also page 
642 of this issue.) 
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Executive and Professional Offices 


To a large extent, the limiting factor in 
general placement activity has been the short- 
age of jobs reported to employment offices. 
In contrast, the main hindrance in the execu- 
tive and professional field has been the lack 
of applicants. This situation has arisen par- 
tially because of the greater coverage of unem- 
ployment insurance in the lower wage brackets. 
Persons unplaced in the general field register 
to qualify for unemployment insurance where- 
as the majority of executive and professional 
personnel is not insured. At February 13, the 
seasonal thigh for registered unemployment, 37 
jobs were reported for every 100 applications 
on file. At the same time, the ratio at execu- 
tive and professional offices were 80 to 100. 

Jobs have been steadily accumulating since 
the beginning of 1946. At the end of March, 
1947, unfilled vacancies were 85 per cent higher 


than one year previous. Applications for 
employment, on the other hand, have remained 
relatively constant. Employers were seeking 
young, experienced, competent staff; applicants 
tendied to be inexperienced or advanced in age. 
Average weekly placements during March fell 
to 54 as compared with 74 in February. At 
April 8, unfilled vacancies numbered 1,887 
while the unplaced totalled 1,873. 

Since the beginning of the new year E. and 
P. offices have been recruiting jobs for the 
40,000 under-graduate university students who 
were expected to be seeking work during the 
summer. Direct contact with industry through 
Employer Relations officers, supplemented with 
questionnaires forwarded to employers through- 
out Canada, have uncovered numerous oppor- 
tunities for both technical and general help. 


Veterans 


Applications—Applications from ex-service- 
men showed relatively httle change in contrast 
to the downward trend in general placement 
activity. In part this was due to the longer 
reporting period in March. However, it also 
reflected the stepped-up rate of discharging at 
the opening up of spring activity. The increase 
was confined to World War II veterans; appli- 
cations from the World War I dischargees 
and from former service women declined 
slightly. Total veteran applications during 
March numbered 34,717, of which 10 per cent 
were filed by veterans over 45 years of age. 


Placements.— During March, placements 
jumped sharply to exceed the rate of increase 
recorded in the general field. Placements rose 
from 13,659 to 15,771 during the month as 
veterans accepted jobs in large numbers in 
construction, heavy manufacturing, and saw 
mill plants. 

Finding jobs for the disabled veteran con- 
tinued to be an important function of t 
Employment Service. Employment offices 
reported that “veterans’ preference” remained 
strong among the physically handicapped per- 


sonnel while ex-servicemen beyond 40 years of 
age often presented a more difficult problem. 

The immediate placement problem to be 
faced was the task of finding suitable summer 
employment for veteran university students. 
Approximately 35,000 ex-service personnel 
were on benefit during the 1946-47 session and, 
in most cases, at the termination of the semes- 
ter, benefits would lapse until the fall term 
begins. It was essential, therefore, that the 
students obtain summer employment. As pre- 
viously mentioned, this work was being carried 
on through the executive and professional 
offices. 


Unplaced Applicants—The quantity and 
duration of registered unemployment shrank 
during March. The number of veterans un- 
placed fell-from 61,247 at the end of February 
to 57,886, one month later. Seventy-four per 
cent of the unplaced were registered for over 
two weeks. The opening up of primary indus- 
try and construction was largely responsible 
for the early absorption of workers into 
employment. The number of unplaced truck 
drivers, however, showed little improvement, 
because of the poor road conditions during 
the spring thaw. 


Regional Analysis 


The following regional analysis is based on 
reports received from National Employment 
Service offices throughout the country. The 
report covers the month of March, 1947. 


Maritime Region 


Little change in labour demand was recorded 
during March, while unplaced applicants con- 
tinued to increase. Vacancies dropped con- 


siderably in logging, but rose slightly in agri- 
culture and fishing. 


Agriculture—Very little farm activity was 
evident, which was normal for the time of year. 
General farm labour for year-round employ- 
ment was scarce, especially for dairy farms. 

Apple growers were preparing for a busy 
season and a large harvest; contracts for 
shipment to the United Kingdom had not yet 
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been made. Shipment of surplus potatoes to 
the United Kingdom was in progress. 

Logging —Logging had practically ceased by 
the end of March. Heavy ice in the larger 
rivers and little rain, was delaying the ice 
break-up. Log driving in New Brunswick 
would probably not start until the beginning 
of May. The total cut was expected to equal 
that of 1946. 

Fishing.—The strike in the fishing industry 
ended on March 22. Outfitting of vessels for 
salt water fishing then began. Employment in 
the larger processing plants at Halifax would 
increase as conditions returned to normal, 
since trawlers bring in most of the fresh fish 
supply. 

Fish prices were lower in the Lunenburg 
area as demand for fresh fish had tapered off. 
Much of the fresh fish was being salted instead 
of processed as normally done. This affected 
employment in the processing plant. 


Coal Mining—The coal strike was in its 
eighth week by the end of March. There was 
still no indication of any compromise. The 
supply of coal was dwindling and unsettled 
conditions in the American coal industry 
threatened a further complication. All mines 
in the Nova Scotia field were closed except 
one where an independent agreement had been 
negotiated. The output from this mine was 
used to supply emergency cases—hospitals, 
schools, etc. 

The New Brunswick government took over 
the operation of two stripping mines in the 
Minto area. The output will supply the Grand 
Lake power plant near Minto. 


Manufacturing—Production in the _ light 
manufacturing industries was controlled by the 
amount of material available. Demand for 
labour therefore, was low during March. 
The supply of coal was a critical question. 
There was a possibility that the Sydney Steel 
plant might close down. Coke production 
had already been cut sharply because of the 
coal shortage, but all other operations were 
maintained. 

The outlook in the New Glasgow area was 
optimistic, in view of substantial orders 
obtained by several plants manufacturing rail- 
way cars or parts. 

Any interruption in American coal supplies 
would seriously affect all operations. 

Portable saw mills were operating; large 
mills were making preparations to handle the 
winter cut. 

Construction.—Frost conditions held up 
excavation work—warm rains were needed. A 
heavy construction program was in view 
except in areas directly affected by the coal 
strike. The demand for residential construc- 
tion had not lessened and the only limita- 
tions to building activity were the amount of 
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materials available and the supply of skilled 
tradesmen. 

A scarcity of bricklayers, tile setters and 
stone masons was already reported in several 
areas. Carpenters, helpers and labourers were 
in good supply. 

Highway construction will absorb much 
unskilled labour for grading work. Tenders 
had been called during March for several 
highway projects in Nova Scotia, but the 
bids were too high and no contracts were 
agreed upon. 


Transportation—The box car shortage eased 
somewhat and better freight movements were 
reported. The CNR will require about 1,600 
men for extra gang work during the summer; 
demand will be readily met. 

Wheat shipments were going forward from 
Halifax. Freight shipments through Saint 
John were slackening, which would affect the 
employment of longshoremen and _ freight 
handlers. 


Quebec Region 


The peak in unplaced applicants was reached 
at the end of February. March saw a small 
decline in applicants, but there was no upswing 
in total vacancies. However, a growing labour 
demand was indicated since the drop in logging 
vacancies was greater than the decline in total 
vacancies. 


Agriculture—Farmers who spent the winter 
working in the bush returned home during 
March to mend implements and prepare for 
spring ploughing and seeding. Farm labour 
demand remained high, and applicants were 
more numerous. The maple sugar crop was in 
full swing. 

The Polish veterans have proven to be good 
workers.on the whole and about 250 applica- 
tions for additional Poles were on file at the 
end of March. 


Logging—Thaws and rain during March 
interfered with woods work to such an extent 
that the gain over last year’s production will 
not be as great as expected. It is doubtful 
if the cut will be 8 per cent greater (a 15 per 
cent gain was forecast formerly). 

Spring drives were planned to start before 
the middle of April, but the lakes were not 
expected to clear before the middle of May. 


Mining—Mining developments were break- 
ing out all over the northern area like a rash, 
and orders for experienced miners were heavy. 

Noranda Mines returned to the pre-strike 
level of employment but some 800 men were 
still required. Fully-qualified miners were 
needed to accelerate production underground. 

The Noranda Smelter resumed work. Addi- 
tional machine shifts at the Elder Mines were 
necessary to handle ore shipments to the 
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smelter, and these shifts will increase as ship- 
ments speed up. 

Operators were handicapped by severe and 
protracted snowfalls in some districts. 


Manufacturing—The distribution of indus- 
trial goods slowed down considerably during 
the first part of 1947 because of freight con- 
gestion, but there were indications during 
March of a slight loosening in the flow of 
materials. 

C.P.R. and C.N.R. orders for rolling stock 
will increase employment in heavy industry 
this summer. The total C.N.R. order amounts 
to $45,000,000, of which a Montreal firm will 
receive one-third. A new biscuit manufactur- 
ing plant will provide employment for 1,000 
workers by next fall. 

The automotive and iron and steel industries 
made notable gains during March. There was 
also a marked advance in non-ferrous metal 
products, but seasonal influences curtailed pro- 
duction in non-metallics. Severe weather con- 
ditions affected activity in the food, beverage, 
chemical, and pulp and paper industries. How- 
ever, newsprint production during the first 
three months of the year increased by about 
10 per cent over the same period of the pre- 
ceding year, in spite of weather difficulties and 
the shortage of box cars. 

The radio industry found it difficult to obtain 
a proper supply of tubes and wood cabinets 
for larger models. 

Saw mills were preparing for the season’s 
work. 


Construction—The number and value of 
building permits for industrial and commercial 
construction, together with the plans for resi- 
dential building, pointed to a recordi construc- 
tion year in 1947. The building boom will be 
held in check only to the extent of labour and 
materials available. A serious shortage of 


bricklayers, plasterers and masons was 
expected. 
Transportation—The Port of Montreal 


opened to navigation, and ocean-going vessels 
were expected early in April. Ice-breakers 
were keeping the channel clear as well as 
widening it as much as possible. ‘Crews for 
all kinds of ships were waiting for the call to 
work, and stevedoring companies were making 
preparations to handle all incoming andi out- 
going vessels. 

Lake transport may hold the key to our 
grain delivery problem. A very busy shipping 
season was to begin as soon as inland naviga- 
tion was again possible. 


Ontario Region 


Agriculture and mining expansion grew 
stronger during March, while logging continued 
its decline. Vacancies rose steadily and the 
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number of unplaced applicants decreased 


further. 


Agriculture —Snow in many areas, and heavy 
rains, retarded spring work throughout the 
region. Nevertheless, demand for farm help 
was increasing. Very few applicants for farm 
work were forthcoming. There were many 
reports of farmers without help on farms of 
100 andi 200 acres in extent. Replacement of 
older men by the younger generation does not 
seem to be taking place. 

Lively interest in immigrant labour, includ- 
ing Polish veterans, Dutch workers, and others, 
had resulted. Farmers were also strongly in 
favour of the proposed excursion of western 
workers for haying and harvesting. 


Logging—The logging and pulpwood. indus- 
tries completed one of the largest cuts in the 
history of the region. The total manpower 
engaged in bush operations during the 1946-47 
season exceeded last year’s level by 7,000. 
Most of this additional labour went to pulp- 
wood camps, although the logging industry 
also benefited substantially. 

Not much expansion was forecast in news- 
print productive capacity since existing mills 
already produce more newsprint than would fill 
the normal world demand. Thus this season’s 
pulpwood activity probably bordered on peak 
production, and at the most, only about 
another 2,000 experienced wood cutters could 
have been used during the season. 

In logging camps, too, the season’s cut was 
the largest in many years. A record output of 
lumber, timber, mine props, and ties was 
expected. 

Deferred orders for hundreds of river drivers 
were registered with the National Employment 
Service. 


Mining—Gold mining production was im- 
proving. A total of 111 Nova Scotia workers: 
had been transferred to the northern Ontario 
gold field, which concluded the movement for 
the present. The scarcity of experienced 
miners was still a handicap to further immedi- 
ate expansion, however, For example, 100 
experienced machine men would shortly pro- 
vide work for at least an additional 200 mine 
beginners. 

Base metal mining was booming. The world 
shortage of base metals and the continued 
demand for nickel by-products resulted in a 
steady flow of orders for mine beginners. 
Transportation privileges were discontinued to 
some offices, which might have an adverse 
effect on placements. 


Manufacturing. — Increased expansion in 
manufacturing industries reflected a slight im- 
provement in the general raw materials situa- 
tion. The record was spotty, however, with 
Oshawa the notable “bad spot”. General 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported} Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end Of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.......................... 324 159 669 332 219 19 25043 
AO ATI OLLOLO Wate ss fa Uebel os BM es ee 235 132 412 234 135 19 1,527 
SS UETAETI OTL Os er sel Me emer ects aati al hee eS 89 27 257 98 Ba const atencbtea 816 

INovaiSco tia ieee ss oot cette 7c ee Oe ROE 3,358 1,875 8,301 3208 1,726 199 18,184 
PATTUD OTS GRC 5 Se et tape ike edege Laie ulate 27 3 247 39 TS e RCL ane 575 
Ba geWaAton owe eo en oa eer era 33 44 261 62 DS Ee nea 694 
Dagan Ub eo hicot epee wen eer aes ae ee 137 128 413 103 71 uf 468 
(GaRyOa SY oleh og Bi hedyhs date lye) Bibel claaate ey Sh de 33 68 287 44 32 1 1,032 
TEENS UUey ca 271 adeeb ted stoma the TRUE RU IR DION Ayr RRR Rene heb + 1,600 1,144 2,681 1,170 671 59 3,815 
nnyerness Sueur uth CMR hack ree Seer ee eee 1485 2 156 il 2S Ue ies EE 636 
INEM VANS eect ta Chee wis Malcedss estas fel arses ors 181 132 917 149 54 3 1,616 
EV GEDOOUMIINN: So CoN EE pos Sec. es Sec alee 71 36 166 31 SO id Soe aces 286 
INGE WwAGIAS POWs. felt ero ct eae. 5 ae eee ne 439 86 1,000 683 294 35 2,480 
Ie walWVarenlOnd aac cht getse a icc aes aca ot eee 2 1 181 12 Lhe, see eek 396 
IN OREHUSV Oneal: une senior e beets cosh setae ee 77 50 108 44 27 3 385 

IC COU IE ee hare Bi eh aera is cea 44 2, 112 3l 22, 1 453 
PEIN Mil Secret pase aca Rane owl Set 2 1 88 6 2 re ee 191 
SVAN Gea sears acti cee eka ea care cmatme ° 302 30 868 460 237 90 2, 754 
SYGneye NINES Phyo e me el ae embrace eae (fea ie aren ae 173 23 Le alee a 743 
Pig Retest it et nce ences eric ia aetna ik “ed er PON se haa 316 125 363 297 NO ales ete 216 
Warmoutheshel burme ag. is ok Axe wa cee. 73 23 280 73 Glolae a cies 1,444 

Pee OPC RC ERIS WON. 0 1) eX oie ceeds en Sh cae. 3,473 1,631 55749 3,113 1,857 357 8,910 
AAU UTSte ected oy et eae te 83 19 487 82 66 2 920 
Caminioell Gon. 5th ee ys eee cde a: 253 63 407 308 43 77 873 
MG GINNING StON. Va Ath ee sk ae ee leis shes 105 50 322 62 28 26 596 
EPEC ORICLON ct.ca nena 3 Oe ae Satis cae tere 166 LAD 247 151 90 1 242 

TLE COL MN elo caer Bese te cad AAO apd ote Ss 100 14 422 132 SPAS Raa Sohn 401 
RONG EOIN peer rin oat Semen Pine Me ocho ee 1,141 584 1,442 984 590 92 2,308 
INeweastles c.g when meh lan seam 10 10 332 9 a ee nia 795 
Salt OHM on GaN en ks kash aes ae ae ade 1,367 562 1,665 1, 234 745 156 2,073 
Dietepheng 65 keer vss ewe atne AiR 49 152 118 12 CC ean ae 278 
PISS OXM ey rave 5 cate PP cert he eM is tea ca eee 92 34 122 64 DOU mame 137 
Wioodstockces ac.) Ape. sania ew a ced ee 107 oil 213 75 63 3 287 

ee eae Otte aR Ea ay UU eee: ator ean Bo 32,469 23,456 39,347 225988 12,764 1,269 50,130 
PASI EST OS uahoe ie oP eee Ree CCA eee! 161 86 101 Lp 45 9 121 
Beauvais eee ak meet no ka es een sak eae etn 271 71 297 262 220) ake a eer. Ge 
IC HGI ODES ene gag a ene ae taken a eta 53 19 234 87 AGO ata eigen, 363 
Watisapscaliig hye Piet oe cle mig wees aM erate 17 144 134 4 Da denetewtee 451 
Chandler ce oay ese oo eee ee coe ees, 156 173 188 1 si eee : 715 
CRI COUtIT RI: OR ee ee eee cae, rah coment 1,593 426 637 259 140 24 550 
WOAtICOOKIPARR: Or ck ee eRe eh lee camels 205 106 282 266 JOD eas coi 144 
1B Youll gyre hc iy apepntonegt ts guiurad. Uppet+ ies smnenime i -POyy Cmge ie 39 18 102 12 12 leit seatloeeans 156 
Mrnamomon cy ile Mesa sis chs kes da eeoeae 658 213 777 635 Ao) peels yk TN 514 
AS GE ANS UIS) ee 32k nls eo acs nem e Sic ela 281 240 171 60 AGE lk acc eeaeees 157 
Barniaiibiee |.) i eee car ewe Oh rae 223 94 137 145 10 Ue Ren pee 118 
Gara ya eS sos eee oe aa mine, dc Aaa 332 276 291 194 iI ON cant 234 

TU erhea eg seis 3 McA oe cook ame ak ay a 399 273 748 158 50 57 1, 889 
MOUSLEC Rome boc Me re oh ool atta eke ae 402 336 571 181 UN WAC SS ae 8 927 
OMONICLG as eee het) oe eteertat en Lee. cos, |, Sean c 110 64 350 72 Gils poeta, ee 514 
BTA C ULE A Neel te hese Me cies ne oak 2 ots A, aM 213 66 290 211 aR A ee ee ae 265 
LIBESPINI EET | Ge Wes) fem ACRE ae tpg SER a Fae 346 182 256 116 DOW ance amines: 381 
d EzicAd Bie he (agen eg Ge Beene at Mh ranean ey 43 366 171 61 OSs Ss eters 316 
REVS WRI Ca aN eae coh ey Sunes Poor lin ho meat 126 99 594 89 DO eee aie ths 1,695 
Wouise ville cee. one wre cle Ge Rae ashe. slia gas 64 li 205 61 GD: [i aes sees 257 
Nae Oo OME acs calis atin hia cie.3 be PGER eecial wdae 177 81 171 179 OO. ey: Ra arene 138 
Matar rey oncnrin  deer acl te wy Weare ed, Oe eee 61 48 189 58 AB il ee ie 290 
MGmanitlG orc REE tre ERE So 61 20 202 27 PE id | recat Grease ye 180 
Moun tlsunier see. oe ee A ea 66 38 132 79 Gave earns 94 
MONLIMGPNYA ee kee A aeRO Loa. | 48 18 357 79 31 10 405 
iontrealt, sete eeee nvm bc eis iy Fee 15, 540 14, 674 17,120 11, 225 4,927 1,093 16, 854 
Plessisv ill eapcicts ccs od eres bap AEBS eens ce aan 69 62 84 37 PG en ye ae a 104 
Portonuredes so ee eee las ee eee. oo aa 143 67 195 33 PA al Re 236 
(OMCIEC Raa Gens la aca ce © eps eek pan 1,822 1,058 4,282 1, 967 927 17 9, 507 
IRI CHINONG Ce ste sem i uh ek ee Sone ss eee WOW 105 6 51 25 4 56 
RINT OUSKie ie hots Tee pe Cone ee ee 319 920 400 226 204 at Mn ee 513 
Rivicre dughoups...4 gene oae epee ioe. ae 301 175 367 74 47 2 942 
FEV OUN I 5 RR INE eRe Ma cla Seok aed tha 344 aye 792 322 TS Outlet ate 435 
BtcrAgathon 0s. Mee ee ee. eo aa 209 93 149 111 70 i 137 
Ste. AAnne de Belleviiewa--nlnt keine eae 77 28 166 59 OL pees. hae 281 
pte hGrése. uh ioe. aye oc eRe SD em 246 110 450 369 OU rine bakes es 433 
Dt. eorzesude DeallCemy ao... ee Es. eat 44 63 88 41 5B RS es es 201 
Sorby vacinpae ree eas, aps. yk Ro a 243 255 290 96 78 1 607 
DECADE ia OM, Reiee tu ke eaene el A hae 758 358 1,719 751 DOda ues ees 302 
Stead PSG 02) Syriac, Be" in aah Bf Tena ane 307 107 510 276 237 3 558 
ead OSED la VALI. i amet, IE wwe a 2 22 10 117 15 1 Oia eee a ear 289 
Shawinigan! Halls css! ivewte.. 25 v sty sitsh, cn ecules aepale 3 612 94 839 592 DSulaacc ae 963 
her brooke oss cae eM kt okle MaRS iCal Pern ae 649 207 735 588 346 41 456 
SOrelis. eis. ae oued wee | ive’) bt pity ees Meet 597 131 756 442 Bil alata eerste Ais 628 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular period 

Quebec—Concluded 
Pn otiord wines 05a eee ek cic eae eee ie ocho ee = 111 52 360 191 70 568 
BIGHT MRIV Orsi tesa cao Mele vee sitet tane ot eee sickest 563 145 1,073 661 297 3,730 
Walia @rumemcee ce eee sues Noon ces roe etn s 1,740 500 647 550 444 165 
Mallleyfiel ties, haan et cis Ck eo ele 1,095 480 620 Sy itl 496 667 
WAGLOTIAVILLO 27.1 wetttaais tie ocsisce crt aettese tthe elols entebee 426 157 334 274 244 347 
CON GATIO he ioe uins Sane oe ae ees 73,083 42,234 53,014 47,839 25,630 47,188 
LEO a (8) 6m HES n EAI tol EOS es OES SETI Ge Ste 645 502 110 9 71 
BATTIO oe eee Moras cee inte hic oe eee one dene 207 113 226 171 81 330 
Bellovillensximics wade eeecs + teense coset 320 146 435 472 167 538 
HSEACE DIIALO ska. vies eos sae Bes ce ours S 158 128 168 151 80 228 
STATED LONG: eae te nether. 8 ne Sis ae eee 200 191 133 85 65 191 
MS rantiond ste: vais oo MRM Scotts oe lls SN TSAR: 719 534 602 381 259 
ES ROG IEW i oiia' a) islsitie Reacarse aA eta «cate ees 239 47 298 264 160 121 
Carleton Places is. sci. a. eck coe scar: vi 39 107 78 58 99 
@hathamiyertins. eeomecioneiem « naan eee eae ee 438 184 558 455 262 652 
COB OUTS Pea et lateta token eldre atthe ueis.oscltae ste s 103 16 140 107 100 83 
Wolling WoOGee!... . «dass as cent ek hee: Bie 24 125 24 20 44] 
Conn walleye eee o Pe Meee ace ee cto Re ee 992 234 831 928 504 1,055 
Puan Valleys is ra tere Sic Mees sios se ehee Sic ok teens 105 87 89 93 35 119 
IGT ese Mee ioc te tate oe eae eee ee cee ate oe 109 117 48 49 40 5 
MOT tHHP I OL SAS «: ctae canis cir OnyN SOON A, 156 64 107 170 79 345 
Hort Brances@. 5 cine sem ee eare cee ass wick 199 114 175 125 109 150 
Mont Wilhiamic sso s te. cs orcs oi. Cals Gees 915 574 730 454 383 819 
COT RRS ASE De 3 EO aR ORS co OR AD oi 805 629 172 155 113 82 
KAN ANOGUCHA = Scho eGR o/s chia eistte os sesso eee 92 10 99 97 39 60 
FT OGEMI CHE ea. ages ethe Meats ake Dee eet ens 131 106 96 94 66 169 
Guelph sbees snes en eins fale Nees See 836 510 558 584 364 197 
Lami tOn a. Sy ease esijora's eee oles cs 4,815 2, 608 4,943 5,004 2,083 3,418 
Hawkesbury 205 189 190 205 8 692 
Tr gersoll ie Ses Phe atte ese selevs Ce ee Mead 154 127 104 132 87 32 
Kapuskasing 1,093 315 119 72 84 57 
AROROl a Ses lei aNg Ns. oe ae Se ca ewe a ce ee 489 468 155 50 58 259 
ine S COM eee tee a a ioiars aie ow 1,034 359 1,106 1,033 526 789 
Weir land ake reir. Sern iN va ct eh lee bas pi eae. 633 216 1,102 621 403 611 
Esiteherier-Waterloo). {Fass eis pag ok e paw ob Coase 1,840 1,279 626 741 456 148 
eR ELON se Naciyca Mes ove ee cree es 128 85 204 147 58 283 
NOS descestols latent bo oa aie was oes 92 34 208 132 77 373 
ASLO WO], rete lake ciate ete so SE Aco eee 69 86 55 34 16 100 
MGON OMS c ests ata clarerd oes ie a TREE ss 3,077 1,639 1,944 2,477 1,088 955 
Nidlandsrs sv tka eee os ea tebe ts. epee 29 259 512 
UN'ADANCE: gee wae eee. al Ee ep aai 54 45 85 65 42 167 
INGwimarketurns ay oe ce ee ans ee 86 106 123 81 22 244 
EN@w HL OrOntOin. sven eres ob one eos eck 863 580 655 524 372 376 
Niagara: Halles. chaser aus eee eee: ee 544 190 505 556 317 519 
BNOL LD RY < seaweed ee ch gia ch wit tg anasic oe eee 487 237 497 372 231 370 
ye RES Sin es Oi oe | See ent ie Cane 2.5 2 ba 288 119 314 214 127 636 
SD SMAWA: centri Mes « Toads MER R ees Oe 685 378 1,895 761 323 1,913 
SAA eee hc cress tage wth Gaus’: uss eeene 2,368 1,105 3, 902 2,085 1,104 5, 259 
ACORN OOUNG cer eeveee el. Ve ns st lcGere ts .e de oe 332 202 273 287 102 377 
RATT VA SOUNCEME tS usianees visa shut iceed dank eee 96 24 159 61 50 442 
Pembroke 206 69 538 173 124 526 
OUD tc iia eh ee !  h eR. v, ASG 337 126 387 304 156 142 
Peterborough 733 319 837 875 579 750 
TOUOM Se eects ressearstele ate mie eee ome ee 64 6 125 81 41 174 
Port Arthur 2,353 1, 754 1,094 787 677 982 
Port Colborne 510 268 325 251 142 387 
Port Hope 108 55 78 97 57 46 
COS MS RS Sey oo a RS ae ae A 24 10 75 19 14 164 
BORO Bs Sern ee Se hh. «ak ea 143 30 150 181 96 197 
Pe WaEDATINeS. Cry Seer ots. 0. Meee coe cr tt 1,483 437 1,092 1,310 686 1,137 
St. x OUILES Se sols wea, sists toyenre nls, etree cm eke ane 840 285 292 330 176 243 
Sarnia. ee. BES cS RA ns © ol 813 259 703 749 609 318 
Sault tem ManiGvec\l Mece siete ee ae 957 670 520 436 364 485 
BI COR a ait, 84s 4 Sanaa iaite's cd chee ees. vce Gate 522 164 263 264 167 157 
LOUK LOGKONE icc sciar eta einarn ok sintaiae sales Maas 51 19 34 27 42 29 
STUNG LSE SUIS A eosin tee oT eee cic. een 395 75 355 399 303 236 
PLTatlordy. ¥, oe. sock Bees eon omen 470 233 452 505 229 262 
mrarceom alts. cx epee. « acim e ts case Beck, 43 5 148 61 46 176 
MREUNY cacttc a not Me a, wea S Pees hon ace eee 2,544 820 1,496 1,207 927 1, 128 
A RUSOWOUES Carded, ih. bey oc nactun mies ex odck ataes 95 43 105 57 81 
ATINIVUING Bezectetste eietitire oboe monies a eh oe cae 1,890 806 1, 602 1,215 997 1,098 
OLON COm merger stalateleoyeie eta clars siete Rees x ok eee 27,977 19,357 12, 426 18, 668 6, 452 7,001 
BERONLON EE Mascrsis aca het akan 2 ee tcacc kb eke. 160 120 32 199 91 465 
RYE LORLONIE Ac ty Pee Vee ees hie ht ews 54 76 85 34 12 175 
PC ALIACODUE ES oo a ALON ad RRO, nk el 139 65 191 106 63 178 
Welland. Since el hei Po Se cha 664 279 605 694 388 552 
VCSGONS hi Sin stnieic ste Os tao PRE Sc: 548 279 571 493 SLT 288 
RNINOSGE 6. Sexes wn cae. 5 Sees ce ee 1,650 341 2, 984 2,122 837 5, 137 
Woodstodkie 7%, Ge, Geen ee, 2 290 187 191 124 128 
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Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered | Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual period 

BEARUCODS 5 fi rrcstaes occ otis + « % RTSGIT + awn Pet aes 7932 3,752 10,944 7,263 3,046 1,553 14,116 
Brandon BSA A Rehr. AACR OCIA ira oD OL Oa Ee 513 29 741 426 D1 OE ees ee oe 977 
TRAPANI EE, SO wh oe 113 82 253 121 64 13 333 
line Elona... ial lajeroyeio = feieisha,» i+ Byais sieieheibyd te @'a ohetete 124 90 135 146 50 14 57 
Portage MARE PAITIO ses eyccr nee Sete, Rooke ote 112 73 423 118 S55) ae betters ss 813 
elicirks. WhO. elas Mise ae tee tt ete dato MOE 89 6 156 80 7s aan see 215 
era Me eh eM a acl 139 96 109 51 35 60 
WWWHATIT DO Seen ets ote: ae ee ee ee 6, 841 3,111 9,127 6,321 2,463 1,525 11,661 

SRS AGCCIOW AIR, oo 0 oe cosh elie & <A eats wakes ae 5,103 2,561 6,585 5,161 25228 686 9,303 
ESSGOVENE |, Meroe en nee aan Ay Te 80 4 88 70 Gout chee 143 

586 253, 843 644 346 41 1,172 

122 99 170 79 37 5 552 

369 256 765 380 212 53 1, 258 

1,987 735 2,472 2,368 917 404 2,510 

1,424 861 1,535 1,181 433 140 2,193 

139 96 ‘190 94 52 1 533 

201 84 129 194 103 34 192 

195 128 393 151 62 8 750 

4,915 2,627 9,749 7,464 4,178 813 10,026 

48 51 SOE ASO ee, a 117 

209 107 13 82 Gis ieee ee 69 

CR SAIY Serr cake ES sce a oPsintis ne Ok 2,942 840 3,561 2,963 1, 530 364 3, 764 
Drama heliler: Sask sepete Pes sate cM Foe wae a 105 70 192 10 OBE iat. sckmees 198 
EPI ONCOME ode «ho: Aaa cote Sens dhe CAs. hs BN 3,118 755 4,590 3,200 1,726 406 4,463 
SOR een Ue Wea ces eect hs te vhs Boe tee 343 245 101 87 CD hale See 64 
Dethbridgevs3: 2 <8. Sat. cee. te ee ee 502 229 609 466 238 38 876 
MCG GING gah assassin keniisn clavate tuesenatoaratarsis 367 193 348 279 235 o 266 
TROGH DCO ee eat Otten de cana oae dbo oleae 281 183 184 168 107k [ete 209 

British ColumBlay...2. ccc osaua ce occ site ce 0 21,633 6,824 22,101 17,007 9,534 1,368 22,278 
Chilliwack: Ae cee ot sc Eee oo Oe en Cae ean 453 99 253 355 45 13 209 
COUNGCH AY: 500 Pac oe os ee ae na 169 148 122 136 SO eect wen Ries 120 
Cranbroolses ss3ak Ss .:. SURAT, ae Be 119 53 153 138 SI. paeeeien a We 144 
WDawsOniCreel..cn-cste cee ate es aes oe stele sae 268 41 236 254 27S el a eee 87 
ID) Gna SEH n ris. 5.5... ee ee eee « date ce a 234 135 178 183 138 2 80 
Srni Ogee OGM LS ho 55 eee si EU eos cite So ae 76 DS 48 29 S35 Thema ge Bo 33 
TRAIVOOPS «5x1 eee ete cis te os oe ws ee ca 470 144 484 285 ERTS leila OE secre 261 
RCL OWE ee OE. oso Ree OE cso Sees oat 115 24 241 109 SOP tone ie 618 
IN ANAINO Ar ee cote ots. va na OS oe ioe Nee Mo isles 305 152 291 256 DSA | sire nee atelee 246 
NW elSOnsae Bes). r6 5 Ry Soe ee rere 6. oo 194 9 281 151 124 1 421 
INewaViestiminsters..cte ies nce: occ neces gas 1,315 455 1,640 1, 246 679 93 2,043 
INorthyVancouverr eth. eset dete fo eOe nas 266 5 540 356 Dey al eaereceme ade 790 
AON blCbON. wae, ANT ey. by a Ee Ae as ac BS 192 78 150 190 99 4 432 
PortvAliberni gs tep Wee. es eae Sue oho coe 337 193 250 232 ISS Tie heen. Se: 99 
TAN COUGCOLES She Seok TEE Pera ile ah le aes 593 113 617 596 574 8 94 
PTinCOpreupert wate Cea Nes tee Cee shale oe 264 36 239 242 DOG icehe ees 433 
PTINCOLON ee Meee d,s sees SAE ob oc oe 173 64 129 122 97 1 49 
Set oe relia 1/8 oo nh as Sen eT Sa © SO Da 356 159 317 289 204) |ceeeees. 372 
Mancouser Acti pats Ota) cee Bares | 13, 216 3,461 12,950 9,657 4,290 1,049 12, 632 

CLNOM eo Aoltetbtote ciel ota vin cote eins AU etes oA celine onde 529 736 512 ASA allele ee 783 
Victorias Sarath Re: tay Come one ak. 1,920 819 233 1,588 758 195 2,212 
Will tehionse sea Neue tayo <c Saree rae «co eect cps dee 109 374 113 86 2 120 

Caria dare 30 ys et eae ts Ree ene ne 5 155,328 85,119 156,887 114,298 61,181 9,012 182,478 
DEES RB ci ce CS aR oie aa) | ee 102,080 45,196 116, 183 77, 820 45,431 3, 452 146, 900 
enialese. oacaeee saa ebre cuca cre aie ee ie Saas 53, 248 89, 923 40, 704 36, 478 15, 760 5, 560 35, 578 





Motors’ production was held up, chiefly by the 
shortage of pressed steel, and a temporary 
lay-off of 1,000 men was expected at the end 
of April. 

Farmers were leaving heavy industry to re- 
turn to the soil. Metal working vacancies 
increased. The transfer of labour from Oshawa 
and Windsor to Brantford, somewhat relieved 
the scarcity of workers in the agricultural 
implement industry. 

A shortage of key saw mill workers was 
feared. 

Construction—An unusual amount of con- 
struction was carried on during the winter 
months. However, the bulk of this year’s 


work was to begin as soon as frost conditions 
permitted. 

Several large industrial projects which were 
planned during 1946 but held over, will be 
under way at various regional points. The 
supply of materials will govern the rate of 
progress. Cement was scarce during March, 
also nails, plumbing, heating and electrical 
supplies. Lumber was sufficiently available in 
March but there was every indication of short- 
ages later on. 

Transportation—The navigation season was 
expected to begin in the middle of April. 

A power development project in the Arnprior 
area will provide substantial employment. 


Prairie Region 


The logging season ended during March, and 
agriculture and construction began to recruit 
men for the coming months. The seasonal 
upswing, which is always of such great magni- 
tude in this region, promised to be even more 
pronounced this year. 


Agriculture—A seasonal increase in the 
demand for farm labour was reported through- 
out the region. Farmers were returning from 
winter employment in the bush. Numerous 
deferred orders were placed, especially in 
areas where a late season was expected because 
of heavy snowfalls. Skilled tractor drivers 
and men who could handle power equipment 
were chief requirements. 
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Orders were more numerous for married 
couples and these could be supplied without 
difficulty when a separate house was provided. 

Logging—The winter cutting season in 
northwestern Ontario ended during March. 
The year’s production was most satisfactory 
and in some areas new records had been 
achieved. 

Mining—Gold mines in northwestern 
Ontario still required experienced underground 
men. Several diamond drill crews arrived at 
Port Arthur and were waiting for the spring 
break-up before returning to work. Edmonton 
sent a number of men to the Yukon Territory, 
and it was probable that additional workers 
would be sent to the Yellowknife area when 
accommodation was available. 
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Pr. Edward Island Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry R 8 8 8 
Ss a ‘S 3) ped 3) a 
god e | et alee 4 eg 3 2 
5) » @Q cS) By nD ° = n ° Q 
3 3 8 3 3 Ey 3 
> ioe iS) > fea (Ss > ow io) > font Oo 
Agriculture.............. rc NR ot ERA SUL aie ciee 83 NO ase 51 261 eer 260 GL cee... 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping........ ot ae 14 Lites 2 A) stags. chs oor dl ct ae |e 
Forestry and Logging.................... Gees. a 766; 467 20) 1,259] 590)...... 23,954) 2,812)...... 
POUR ea hina oF eS es oral ee rae ROSIE | wale a enna sl 63 60)...... 76; «= 128]...... 1,711; 1,929 17 
Metallic Ores and Prospecting...........,...---]eccsesfeeeees | scale a ctehl cee eis maraeteate lta te eet Sates 1,116 S10 Ree 
OSM pro os e Foes pancho sme eee ORR ah he ENR. or custo] o CRRA | crore cGhEs [Rees ce 54 GO Mae xs 74 127 Aes 30 Dae es. 
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Coal mines in some areas of Alberta were 
still affected by the box car shortage. Lay-offs 
and short-time employment prevailed at vari- 
ous points. 


Manufacturing—The de-control order affect- 


ing dairy products appeared to have stimu- . 


lated activity at various centres. Increased 
cheese production was planned, ice cream 
manufacturing expanded and several firms 
added to their sales staff. 


The meat packing industry was quiet. Pro- 
vincial restrictions on heavy truck traffic 
during the spring break-up accentuated the 
normal lull by reducing the movement of 
livestock to market. Canning plants were 
preparing for a busy season. 
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Lakehead elevators were still operating on 
winter routine, but the opening of naviga- 
tion in Atpril would stimulate employment. 


The shortage of box cars did not seriously: 
affect newsprint production, and several mines 
expected to continue capacity operations as 
long as enough wood was obtainable. 


The supply situation for sash and door 
firms improved somewhat, but the scarcity of 
glass was still a problem. Brick yards were 
making preliminary arrangements to begin 
production. 


Construction—The outlook regarding build- 
ing materials was much brighter, and indica- 
tions were that construction activity in 1947 
would eclipse that of 1946. It was expected 
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that of all building materials, lumber would 
be in shortest supply. 

An extensive program of public works was 
planned for the summer. Much of it would use 
local materials such as gravel and rock. This 
class of construction would not be affected 
by any shortages which might develop. 


Transportation.—A ban was placed on heavy 
trafic on many of the highways because of 
the spring thaw. 

Track maintenance men were required at 
various regional points. 


Pacific Region 


The seasonal drop in unplaced applicants 
and the upgrade in vacancies were proportion- 
ately greater than in any other region. Primary 
industries, which support the bulk of employ- 
ment in the Pacific region, fluctuate more 
widely than manufacturing industries. Further- 
more, logging in British Columbia reaches 
peak activity in the summer and thus was 
gaining strength during March, as opposed 
to the decline elsewhere. 


Agriculture—Increased activity in the 
Fraser Valley was apparent. The shortage of 
competent dairy workers remained a problem. 
There was a slight demand for day labour on 
berry and vegetable farms; all orders were 
filled without difficulty. 


Logging—Most logging operations were 
returning to normal after the set-back of 
heavy snow and rain falls. Improved weather 
conditions led to additional employment. 
However, the chronic scarcity of key person- 
nel continued and there was no prospect of an 
improvement in the situation. 

In the Northern Interior, the customary 
Spring road failures handicapped operations. 
Labour demand was not reduced, however, 
and no lay-offs of any consequence occurred. 


Coal Mining—Certified coal miners were 
in constant demand, but clearance orders had 
not produced the quantity of workers 
required. It was impossible to meet the needs 
of the Fernie and Vancouver Island coal 
fields, but there was no shortage at Telkwa. 


Base Metal Mining—The base metal indus- 
try was suffering from a scarcity of experienced 
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miners and muckers. Major _ operators 
reported that the supply of applicants of all 
types had practically ceased to exist. The 
training program which several companies 
had installed was apparently not of sufficient 
breadth to supply the industry adequately. 


Gold Mining—With the re-opening of some 
operations and the establishment of new pro- 
jects, labour shortages arose which were 
seriously affecting production. 

The movement of 327 labourers to Dawson 
and the Yukon Territory for gold dredging 
operations was under way. 


Manufaciuring—Material shortages _ still 
handicapped manufacturing industry. 

The American Celanese Corporation planned 
to build a $15 million plant in Prince Rupert. 
This will stimulate employment in the city 
tremendously. The plant will produce rayon 
and its by-products. 

Packing industry lay-offs were expected 
unless supplies improved. 

The shipbuilding industry was fairly active. 
Occasional staff reductions were necessary 
because of the intermittent supply of steel. 
Yards were quite active with repair and con- 
version work, and when progress on the new 
construction contracts speeds up, increasing 
demand will be evident for shipbuilding skills 
and repair workers. At Victoria, unrest caused 
by a jurisdictional dispute between two 
unions, threatened to block activity. 


Constructton—The construction industry 
had a tremendous back-log of work to be done 
in the coming months. Several thousand new 
jobs will be provided. There was a slight 
surplus of carpenters and painters during 
March, but too few applicants in the “trowel 
trades”. Material shortages and weather con- 
ditions hampered progress. 

Road construction work was to begin 
shortly, and would result in a demand for 
labour and heavy road equipment operators 
that might be difficult to satisfy. 


Transportation—Transportation crews were 
moving to the Yukon for the opening of the 
navigation season, and also to meet the 
demand for railway track labourers 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of the Quarter 
Ending March 31, 1947 


EPORTS from 2,887 local unions in 
Canada with a combined membership of 
of 455,698 indicated 8,092 or 1°8 per cent 
unemployed at the close of the first quarter 
of 1947. At the end of December, 1946, 2,454 
locals with a total of 428,956 members showed 
1-5 per cent unemployed, while in March, 
1946, the percentage was 1-9 for 2,463 locals 
having 414,487 members. 
- In the following report unemployment refers 
only to involuntary idleness due to economic 
causes. Persons who are without work 
because of illness, a strike or a lockout, or 
who are engaged in work outside their own 
trade are not considered as unemployed. As 
returns from unions reporting vary from 
quarter to quarter with consequent variations 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that the figures refer only to organiza- 
tions reporting. For the quarter under review 
an increase of trade union unemployment was 
indicated in manufacturing, building and con- 
struction, transportation and services. <A 
decline in unemployment was indicated in 
lumbering and logging, mining, communica- 
tion and trade. 
Table I contains the percentage of trade 
union unemployment at certain dates, in each 
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province. When compared with the previous 
quarter declines in the percentage were shown 
in Ontario, from 0:9 to 0-7 and in British 
Columbia from 3-6 to 2:0. The percentage 
was unchanged at 1:3. in Manitoba but 
increased in the other provinces: New Bruns- 
wick, from 0-3 to 1:7; Quebec, from 1-4 to 
1-8; Saskatchewan, from 1-5 to 2-0; and in 
Alberta, from 1-4 to 1:5. The most notable 
increase in the percentage occurred in Nova 
Scotia where it rose from 1:5 to 15-4 due 
mainly to the indirect effects of the coal 
strike in the Maritime Provinces. As stated 
in the previous paragraph persons on strike 
are not included in the number of unem- 
ployed. A comparison with March, 1946, 
indicates that unemployment conditions were 
less favourable in the period under review in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Alberta but 
improved somewhat in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. 

A separate compilation is made each quarter 
of unemployment among union members in 
the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. For the 
quarter under review as compared with the 
previous quarter, improvement was recorded 
in Winnipeg, from 1-7 per cent to 1-0 per 
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cent, and in Regina, from 0-5 to 0:3. The 
percentage increased in Halifax, from 1-1 to 
8:4, in Saint John, from 0-5 to 2-8, in Mont- 
real, from 0:8 to 2-0, in Toronto, from 0-5 
to 1-2, in Edmonton from 2-6 to 3-3, and in 
Vancouver, from 3:0 to 3-1. In comparison 
with March, 1946, the percentage at the date 
under review was higher in Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Edmonton and Vancouver, and was 
lower in Saint John, Winnipeg and Regina. 


Returns were tabulated from 915 local union 
organizations in the manufacturing industries. 
These reported a combined membership of 
231,300 of whom 3,456 or 1:5 per cent were 
unemployed at March 31. At the end of the 
previous quarter 1:4 per cent of 200,051 
members reported by 926 locals were without 
work. In March, 1946, 894 locals reported 1:8 
per cent of 195,351 members as unemployed. 
In comparison with the previous quarter 
(Table II), the employment situation was 
more favourable among trade union members 
engaged in the manufacture of pulp and paper 
products, fibres, textiles and textile products, 
non-ferrous metal products, clay, glass and 
stone products and chemical and _ allied 
products. Increases in union unemployment 
were noted in vegetable products, wood 
products, animal products and _ mineral 
products. A comparison with March, 1946, 
indicates less favourable employment condi- 
tions in the manufacture of wood products 
and animal products with improvements 
indicated in the other manufacturing 
categories, 


In the transportation group reports were 
received from 855 locals with a total member- 
ship of 99,567 of whom 1,975 or 2-0 per cent 
were without work on the reporting date, the 
same as at the corresponding date in 1946. 
In comparison, 1-4 per cent were unemployed 
at the end of the previous quarter. The 
percentage in steam railway operations in- 
creased to 1-8 at the date under review from 
1-3 at the end of December, 1946. 


Unemployment in the mining group at the 
end of March was 0:3 per cent compared 
with 0-7 recorded both for the previous 
quarter and for the first quarter in 1946. In 
coal mining the percentage of trade union 
unemployment was based on reports from 
unions of miners in Alberta and British 
Columbia and did not include the reports 
from the unions on strike in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick; the percentage of unemploy- 
ment in this group was 0:2 at March 31, in 
comparison with 0-4 in the previous quarter 
and 0-1 at the end of March, 1946. No 
unemployment at the reporting date was 
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noted for metallic ore miners. Unions of 
non-metallic ore miners other than coal 
miners, reported 2-1 per cent of 2,885 members 
unemployed. The percentage for the previous 
4-0 per cent. 
quarter was 4°8 and at.March 31, 1946, was 
The Department received reports from 206 
locals in the building and construction trades. 
These reported a combined membership of 
41,391 of whom 5:0 per cent were reported as 
unemployed at the end of March. This 
percentage was substantially higher than the 
2-6 per cent recorded in the previous quarter 
and 3:1 per cent noted at the end of March, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


Month 
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| New Brunswick 
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Saskatchewan 
British Columbia 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
Norse.—In percentages shown below, ‘‘0’’ indicates no unemployment—When “‘-0’’ is used, negligible unemployment (less than -05 per cent) is indicated. 
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1946. Decreased employment was indicated 
for bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
carpenters and joiners, plumbers and miscel- 
laneous building workers. The employment 
situation was more favourable for electrical 
workers and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers. 

Unemployment among trade union members 
in public and personal services at the date 
under review was 0-7 per cent, the same as 
the percentage recorded at the same date in 
1946 and only slightly higher than 0:6 per 
cent noted at the end of the previous quarter. 
The communications group showed an unem- 
ployment percentage of 0:1 at March 31, 1947. 
The percentage was 0:9 at the end of 
December, 1946, and 0-3 in the first quarter 
of 1946. 
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No trade union unemployment in logging 
in British Columbia was reported. Percent- 
ages of unemployed for the previous quarter 
and the first quarter a year ago were 8-0 
and 4:2 respectively. The information on 
unemployment of union members in the 
fishing industry is not sufficiently complete 
to be representative and is therefore not 
included as a group in Table II. 

Table I shows by provinces the average 
percentage of union members who were 
unemployed in each year from 1943 to 1946 
inclusive. It also indicates the percentage of 
those without work for March of each year 
since 1932 and for each quarter since 1943 to 
date. ‘Table II indicates the percentage of 
unemployment in the various groups of indus- 
tries at certain dates since 1932. 


. Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During April, 1947 


HE time loss due to strike activity in 
Canada during April, 1947, was little 
changed from the high figure of the previous 
month, due mainly to the continuing strike 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. Preliminary figures show 26 
strikes and lockouts in existence, involving 
17,480 workers, with a time loss of 363,886 
man-working days, as compared with 18 
strikes in March, 1947, with 15,931 workers 
involved and a time loss of 378,057 days. In 
April, 1946, there were 30 strikes, involving 
7,110 workers, with a time loss of 45,764 days. 
Preliminary figures for the first four months 
of 1947 show 56 strikes and lockouts, involving 


24,464 workers, with a time loss of 970,141 
man-working days. During the same period 
last year there were 73 strikes and lockouts, 
with 15,774 workers involved and a time loss 
of 122,459 days. 

Of the 26 strikes recorded for April, two 
were settled in favour of the workers, two 
in favour of the employers, five were com- 
promise settlements and six were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 11 
strikes were recorded as unterminated, namely: 
coal miners in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick; food products factory workers at Van- 
couver, B.C.; metal factory workers at Ottawa, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-APRIL, 1946-1947} 








Number of Strikes 


and Lockouts 


Com- 
Date mencing In 
During Existence 
Month 
1947* 
JARUATY thoanee dakaceanh wcd- a: 12} 12 
OD EUBl Yi eee ceo eles ce Sa eee 13 20 
RTATC IE Le Rails acetals. 10 18 
Ape taney. o- cessieed sos. tina 21 26 
Cumulative totals....... 56 
1946 
ADI ATY Be don cto ta tices nie 13f 13 
MOT IUAT 8 cr lena, secs So aes 16 19 
Marely. Oe, ee eae es 30 
Aprils cis BYR LAD ees 22 30 
Cumulative totals....... 73 





Number of Workers Time Loss 
Involved 
Com- In Per 1,000 
mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence Working Work 
Month Days Days 
3,302t 3, 302 28,519 0-38 
17.280 So, fat 199, 679 2-67 
792 15,931 378, 057 5-05 
Sol 17,480 363, 886 4-86 
24, 464 970, 141 3:24 
2,957t 2,957 18, 948 0-25 
3,594 3,769 11,891 0-16 
4,299 6, 097 45, 856 0-61 
4,924 T 110 45,764 0-61 
15,774 122, 459 0-41 





* Preliminary figures. 


t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omis- 
sions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short 
period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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Ont.; soft drink factory workers at Winnipeg, 
Man.; textile factory workers at lLachute 
Mills, P.Q.; paper products factory workers 
at Chambly, P.Q.; furniture factory workers 
at Waterloo, Ont.; wood products factory 
workers at Stratford, Ont.; metal factory 
workers at Weston, Ont.; motor vehicle fac- 
tory workers at Oshawa, Ont.; and farm 
implement factory workers at Brantford, Ont. 
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The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes about which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. A strike of compositors, 
etc., at Winnipeg, Man., which began on 
November 8, 1945, is still continuing. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1947(4) 











Number Involved |Time Tose! 


Industry, Occupation Be 
and Locality Establish-! Workers 


ments | 


“ieee 





in Man- | Particulars(2) 
Working 
Days | 


Strikes and Leckouts in Progress Prior to April, 1947 


MInInc— 
Coal miners, 26 
Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. | 


14,000 





MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Food products 1 25 
factory workers, 
Vancouver, 


Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors, etc., 5 70 
Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Ont., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, 
Bic. 


Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, 1 
Ottawa, Ont. 





(3) 184 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 1 50 
Cornwall, Ont. 


330,000 |Commenced February 15; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes; unterminated. 


400 |Commenced March 28; alleged discrimina- 
tion in lay-off of ten workers, for union 
recognition, increased wages and other 
changes; unterminated. 


500 {Commenced May 30, 1946; insympathy with 
strike of compositors at Winnipeg, Man., 
commencing November 8, 1945; employ- 
ment conditions no longer seriously affected 
by April 30; indefinite. 


4,500 |Commenced February 24; for a new agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, union security, etc.; unter- 
minated. 


75 |Commenced March 31; for increased wages; 
terminated April 2; return of workers 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1947 


MANUFACTURING— 
Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink i | 
factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Fur and Leather Products— 
Tannery workers, 1 205 
Oshawa, Ont. 





Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 





Textile factory workers, 1 (4) 530 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 
Clothing factory workers, 1 27 





Montreal, P.Q. 





90 |Commenced April 16; against dismissal] of a 
worker and for a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages and changes in 
working conditions; unterminated. 


400 |Commenced April 9; interpretation of clause 
in agreement covering stand-by pay; ter- 
minated April 10; conciliation, provincial; 
compromise. 


9,000 |Commenced April 10; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, union shop, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and pay 
for six statutory holidays; unterminated. 


135 |Commenced April 18; for implementation of 
award of arbitration board providing for 
increased wages, reduced hours, etc., in 
union agreement under negotiations; ter- 
minated April 23; conciliation, provincial; 
in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1947 (1)—Continued 





Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-; Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1947— Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products— : 

Paper products factory 2 270 3,500 |Commenced April 15; for implementation of 
workers, award of arbitration board providing for 
Chambly, P.Q. increased wages, two weeks’ vacation with 


pay, check-off, pay for seven statutory 
holidays, etc.; unterminated. 
Miscellaneous Wood Producis— 
Furniture factory workers, 1 60 270 |Commenced April 1; for change in time of 
Montmagny, P.Q. starting work; terminated April 5; con- 
ciliation, provincial, and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


Planing mill workers, 1 80 200 |Commenced April 16; for a union agreement 
Peterborough, Ont. providing for increased wages and other 
changes, and against alleged discrimination 
in lay-off of six workers; terminated April 

18; negotiations; compromise. 


Wood products factory 1 61 122 |Commenced April 21; alleged discrimination 

workers, in dismissal of two workers; terminated 

Grand’ Mere, P.Q. April 22; return of workers pending refer- 
ence to provincial conciliation; indefinite. 

Furniture factory workers, 1 80 160 |Commenced April 29; for a new agreement 

Waterloo, Ont. providing for increased wages, union secur- 


ity, two weeks’ vacation with pay, pay 
for statutory holidays, etc; unterminated. 


Wood products factory 1 110 80 |Commenced April 30; for increased wages 
workers, and hourly rates of pay instead of piece- 
Stratford, Ont. work; unterminated. 
Metal Products— : 
Foundry workers, 1 (5) 120 650 |Commenced April 1; for increased wages; 
Owen Sound, Ont. terminated April 9; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Metal factory workers, 1 (8) 728 10,000 |Commenced April 10; for increased wages; 
Weston, Ont. unterminated. 
Foundry workers, ! 1 (7) 55 830 |Commenced April 15; allotment of work for 
moulders, one moulder; terminated April 22; return 
Sackville, N.B. of workers; in favour of employer. 
Motor vehicle factory 1 (8) 225 360 |Commenced April 29; alleged speed-up in 
workers, production schedules; unterminated. 
Oshawa, Ont. 
Farm implement factory 1 (9) 24 42 |Commenced April 29: for change in wage 
workers, rate and method of calculating pay for 
Brantford, Ont. certain foundry workers; unterminated. 
Shipbuilding— ; ; 
Shipyard workers, 2 (10) 120 1,800 |Commenced April 10; inter-union dispute 
Victoria, B.C. over dismissal of eight steel checkers and 


handlers because they were not members 
of union holding bargaining rights; ter- 
minated April 30; negotiations and return 
of workers pending reference to arbitration 
on re-employment of certain workers; 


indefinite. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Asbestos products 1 185 400 |Commenced April 7; for dismissal of a worker 
factory workers, and for payment for time lost by union 
St. Lambert, P.Q. officer during period of suspension; ter- 


minated April 9; conciliation, provincial, 
and return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1947(!)—Concluded 

















Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Occupation ————— 
and Locality Establish-; Workers 


ments 





Man- Particulars (2) 


Working 
Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During April, 1947—Concluded 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Labourers, il 184 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


m 


Plumbers, (41) 35 


Windsor, Ont. 


TRADE— 
Tailors, Tt 36 
Vancouver, B.C. 





SER VICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic workers, 1 9 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 





| 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on 
incomplete; subject to revision for the annual review 


550 |Commenced April 1; for increased wages; 
terminated April 3; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


175 |Commenced April 7; refusal of employers to 
come under existing agreement covering 
members of Master Plumbers’ Association; 
terminated April 11; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


115 |Commenced April 19; for a union agreement 
providing for increased wages and other 
changes; terminated April 23; conciliation, 
provincial, and return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


32 |Commenced April 14; against suspension of 
two workers for cause and dismissal of 
another; terminated April 17; negotiations; 
compromise, suspension reduced to one 
week for two workers. 


direct reports from parties concerned; in some case 


(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(*) 75 indirectly affected. 
(6) 203 indirectly affected. 
(9) 600 indirectly affected. 


(4) 80 indirectly affected. 
(7) 175 indirectly affected. 
(2°) 100 indirectly affected. 


(5) 28 indirectly affected. 
(8) 2,000 indirectly affected. 
(41) 12 indirectly affected. 





Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1947, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the various countries for which 
such figures are available. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in February, 1947, was 124 and 14 were still 
in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 188 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 48,200 workers involved and a 
time loss of 160,000 working days was caused. 


Of the 124 stoppages which began during 
February, seven arose out of demands for 
advances in wages; 42 over other wage ques- 
tions; five on questions as to working hours; 
24 on questions respecting the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 42 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements; 
three were on questions of trade union prin- 
ciple, and one was in support of workers 
involved in other disputes. 


India 


Revised figures for October 1946, show 115 
work stoppages, involving 165,948 workers 
with a time loss of 794,604 man-days. 

Preliminary figures for November 1946, are 
reported as 120 work stoppages, with 162,767 
workers involved and a time loss of 1,727,803 


man-days. United States 


Preliminary figures for March, 1947, show 
325 strikes and lockouts beginning in the 
month, in which 100,000 workers were involved. 
The time loss for all strikes and: lockouts in 
progress during the month was 850,000 man- 
days. Corresponding figures for February, 
1947, are 290 strikes and lockouts, involving 
90,000 workers with a time loss of 1,230,000 
days. 


Prices 


——___ 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, April, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost- 
of-living index registered another sharp 
increase to 130°6 on April 1 compared with 
128-9 on March 1. As in the previous month 
substantially higher food prices continued to 
dominate the advance, a gain of 2-9 points 
to 151-6 being recorded for this group. Higher 
prices for beef, sugar, vegetables and fruits 
supported the increase. In the clothing and 
home furnishings and services groups advances 
of 3-8 points and 38-6 points to 186-9 and 
137-2 respectively, reflected higher prices for 
a wide range of goods included in these 
classifications. Higher gasoline prices moved 
the miscellaneous items index up 0°38 to 116-3 
while rents at 113-4 and fuel and lght at 
109-1 remained unchanged, at April 1. 


= 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
cities all registered upturns during March, due 
mainly to higher food prices coupled with 
lesser increases for the clothing and home 
furnishings and services series. April 1 indexes 
of 132-7 for Montreal and 128-8 for Toronto 
were each 1-9 points over their comparable 
March figures while the Saint John series 
moved up 1°6 points to 128-5. Gains of 1-5 
points to 181-7 for, Saskatoon and to 127-5 
for Edmonton were recorded while Winnipeg 
rose 1°3 to 126-1, Halifax 1-2 to 127-9 and 
Vancouver 1-1 to 130-1. 


Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at 
the date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation 
of the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a _ reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 


prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement of 
chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted, 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 


The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 
bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 
this type of coal is more generally used. 

Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
cent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. ‘The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the change indicated by 
these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 

Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail price of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living imdex 
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TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 








Adjusted 
to base 
: 100-0 for Home 
— August Total Food Rent {Fuel and!} Clothing | Furnish- 
1939 Light ings and 
Services 
NOTA eects tae se tere ee eieeliccccem ssn: 79°7 92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 69- 
LONG eter eyte cay Srey ovoranc okeielaera th cikice rose chaos 80-7 93-7 69-8 73°8 96-4 70: 
TOG i: setae craraPe eta al vos PAMOLVE Rie bene chee 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74: 
MG Ceeereeerret net letane ols ttete Oelerelllereth crac 102-4 134-3 75-8 83-8 129-1 80- 
OLS Ee se cules ie oanats ERP ae GR e's 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90- 
MOG rreretete. tacskte onckccaeclorans ntl terare taba c ine es 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
TREPAD. casccenlh, cee sah ICH Maia HERE AIG a Oy Lineal A 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
TROPA ha ad's Sects ee RS REMORSE EM Cte AES eee ee 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 172-0 111-4 
LO Zoe cela rire cists oeesioncee ciece ins Meters coe 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
EO ZO SII SARE ts Bh ERe se. « ote tealhe. aster 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
SMUD AEE Saar AAI ora ERG GaN oa amen] Ieee ee ome 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
ODS Mere ae eet te ia sc. tect cone carci 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
O20 ae Ure. Sen ese). ee) reed 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
TO 7D Ae Cet SAREE oe ana en A [RAO ey 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 97-8 
NGS3D 8 ae Cee eae ee OE ea eee ae ae 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 
OSG Fe ie pecs eee ee sea lie Mae hs 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 
EOS (eee toeevera sc clucrenetererencrscao tte |ar te eee Ie 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 
OSS Peteees te Hee he save A heen eee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 
AUS UR GOle rr aies ctor ee care 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 
Septembenler . t07.. 2.0283 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 
October22 sr ae eee 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 
December wi. vais see 108-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 
Meant Be ea Ahr tg u 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 
JANUSEY 2 MUS he.. Meleyitent. 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104:-3 
ISDA ae aaa es te Oot ae 103-8 104-6 104-8 104°-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 
SULVar tee ne cere eae 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 
Octoberyle. see ek. vee 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 
bist Maas seaeeraleiciee 104-8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 
JanUabye ew oats sere Cee 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 
XG ayaa Ue WR NN RPT RA Se Rr 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 
SUlys2ee ye nae clade Wome od 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 
Octopet dens. cites tee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 
December 1..... 114-9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 
oe Scie eet 110-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 
JANUBIYV62 2 teuthae . seeioes oe 114-6 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 
ADP ties Shayne, «eee: 115-0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 
UV aaee eae cee riee renin te. 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 
October waiea eae tn 116°9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 
NO eos toce tis. 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 
JaRUARY asco vee aes Sheena 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 
aS eS On RUE OR AN nner ee 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 
liv SQinee es crere mete cs eer rere 117-9 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 
Octoberrle ee Bae, 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 
hac SARS hae 117°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 
JaNUST Vids .eanceaee arch ea aires cl 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 
Atel Maem ie cca pec) sees sate ts 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 
Daly 53. Ree er ee ee 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 
J CLODEL2 Hate on sey 117-7 118-6 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 
hos cee eae 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 
January eer oe ace 117-7? 118-6 130-2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118<3 
aN OY et Uji aa ne a Mie a ink 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 
DULVAS Boe eee oct hee oe 119-3 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 
October cop sttonels bis 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 
shee eRe PR ACG 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 
VANUSIV Oo Mees otitis tee 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 
Mebruagny lle cise 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 
I Boh fe oR ae are pemeemtee bs 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 
Daj oy 0 USL area pene, eA SO 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 
SV Mle crt, a Mca 121-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 
June 1 122-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 
thy tek Bele alee eee te 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 
ANISUStall. (gece e ote ca: 124-6 125-6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 
September 3............02-- 124°6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 
October lis cane cee 125-8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 
INovembente. tances ese: 126-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 
December sie i eR ee Pte 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 
PONUALY ae kho sein ciclas cant: 126-0 127-0 145-5 115-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 
NEbruanyvel.. sateen nee. 126-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 
Mareh cee, 20) Ween te tts 127-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 
ADT Md cele eae cae 129-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 


Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF Coa. AT THE 


BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1947* 
(Base:—August, 1939=100) 








Clothing 


Home 


Furnishings 


and 
Services 


Miscel- 
laneous 


— Total Food Rent Fuel 
SELES Gaeta anne AB et eo 127-9 155-8 105-7 107-9 
PGaIVe OLLIN, oid y ues tals viva bitidinly wins 128-5 148-9 107-8 115-5 
MMOntreal een devww dod sr eeae gcews}sle i 132-7 160-1 108-8 110-1 
for folah fon ors Ae TOLLS SNe meet od ates 128-8 148-0 111-1 116-3 
WUIMDIDSG: oon os 0 ote ge cele 3S ).s5 ohetei o's 126-1 149-8 106-0 114-7 
PBSAMOON ei Saaricin es tok «Kote 131-7 157-3 115-1 117-9 
Wamonton.4 0h ijaiieds 5p paths 127-5 153-6 105-0 101-7 
BP aticnuver, t.28.5 adh. is Te ebksse 130-1 152-8 107-0 126-0 


* N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual 


levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August, 1939=100) 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Aug. | Dec. 





Sept. | Dec. 
1945 | 1945 


Mar. 


1939 | 1941 1946 ; 1946 


June | Sept. 


1946 


Dec. 
1946 





Feb. | Mar. | April 


1947 


1947 


1947 


Commodities* Per 

IBeci sirloin stedicn .c.nesch hese cians lb. 
Beet round Steak. jacuecs esacicwieelsia ele lb. 
BeGiriDarOastwcisses sd ccs sels eerste tae sros lb. 
Beelvshoulderiesis ede gules « Sie tissmtelee sith lb. 
Beef, stewing, boneless..............- lb. 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............. lb. 
Tham Davleg Toast. oe sss slats eye cneporatspaiees lb. 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... jie 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off........ lb. 
Bacon, sine: fancy, sliced, rind-on..... Ib. 
Tard, PUrO sc fore ch: thaws. cote ois tho uee lars ds lb. 
Biortcning: veretabless.. ct. 3 eee Ib. 
Eegsnerade 2A’, largess... «end -*s doz. 
|e ed eed. aren Peer tear ex ear es Seger ar qt. 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 
Cheese; plain, mild; 4 Ibui....-.25-6en pkg. 
Bread WTO aes ale tole sch tos setuchete, race lb. 
Hilour, first: gTad6, hea. tence sees 1 ee Ib. 
Rolled oats, package...............-: Ib. 
Corn. Males, 3 O55 1a ssa: +5/e ne amp alas pkg. 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’8............++- tin 
Peas, canned ):2 6 ..0)6i5 was ys neers oe pierce: tin 
Gin CANNEd,(2'Siisetis + asi steeg Soaks one he tin 
BR CANS EY cel cioiate Gate, epee Unibie werteye eras lb. 
Gti oc Ais Se aap) idthe pete: aes lb. 
PGtALOCS ce ck che eee nee eee 15 lbs 
PANES a DUNE. ey ors siete ade are ie las lb. 
Raisins, seedless, bulk...............- lb. 
PASO: Uy 4 Eh ots slob: aa cetetle ba ceert ded doz. 
TEMONS testes eiitecs oe eee ut eet doz. 
Jamstraw berry, 16 OZ acce.5 eres oles jar 
Peathes;'20, 02) 0a. den .ow.d s dp pare rian ties tin 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. Jar 
Cormmisyrun,2 TDic dis oside seek ohio nelias tin 
Sugar, grandlated..:..: 0.0.5 <.s0085>: lb. 
SueaT! VOMOW is on das ocd ode te comic eae lb. 
BARE eis Ph obs: bok eek hie calpain tare an eae elas lb. 

Tea, Spinek. BAT As Ode eu teh pkg. 


154-8 
167-9 
174-3 
162-3 
168-3 
174-0 


152-8 
143-8 
143-4 
142-5 
159-6 
137-5 


181-3 

95-4 
148-0 
165-4 
106-3 
124-2 


114-0 
100-0 
137-7 
121-7 
132-7 
133-3 


126-5 
149-4 
120-2 
108-6 
154-3 
148-6 


115-1 
106-1 
128-9 
157-7 
132-3 
134-9 


131-7 
131-6 








Doe 


Oy Bow 


— et 
On OMOPRPRR HWWOOHDD OCONOHKAM HAOWwSo 


Wr bobo RPP Oe > 


Wo OoOrccw Crono WF OOo 


Dahan’ 


Be ee ge ge ce he a 


* Descriptions and units of sale apply to April, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 


ae Tee | e 








Beef Pork 

g ee E ¢ 1% = ; 

g cae e a | B lools Sp 

S ¢ 18°). |pepesiey.| Mele ok: = feats le |g 
} ecl [S fe [a fegigsiac| sits | |2 JERSE lz [2 | 8 
Ey 4 la [Bele [2 (2 12 [28S 88] elvsloe| wld lgéla |& la [as 
§ dE le 5|eclaclscl2 cle sle ele el eslecles! 2/2c(Sheclecle alee 
oe lEelEele cle s(as\oela elas] fe lealeslaales|feleclesleleslas 
sea eases a aa ee eo fe eee” 
cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cus. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. |cts. 
Be eciaridtcun Rey Paese 48-6|44-7/42-0/29-3)25-7]....].... 47-7|36-6|58-2|28-5131-9/44-9|14-0/47-0|24-6| 7-3] 4-6] 7-2]10-1 
Nose Sralitex, Reeds tee 50-9|47-0/44-7/30-5|26-6|24-3/46-5|48-8|34-7/58-4|28-3]31-4/47-3115-0/47-0/24-1] 8-0] 4-6] 8-9]10-7 
3—New Glasgow........... 51-7/49-2149-1132-0]27-6]..../47-0/50-0|35-6/58-4/29-0/31-2/46-7/14-0/47-1/24-4] 7-3] 4-9] 7-3]10-2 
TL NS ROE 51-0|47-0)37-6/31-6|27-7|....].... 49-0]... .|60-0/28-2/31-5]51-1116-0/47-1125-1| 7-3] 4-6] 8-2|10-2 
OR DP ULO or. cescin nlelsioas elas ete 51-3/48-5}46-8/31-2)28-5)....).... 50-0)... .|58-1}....|80-8/46-3114-0}46-8/24-4] 6-7] 4-9] 8-1]10-1 
cs les he pad Vem AES 47-3|49-0/31-0/27-2/30-3). .. .|47-3/34-3]58-4|29-0)31-1]47-5]15-0|46-8124-9] 7-3] 4-8] 7-1] 9-8 - 
(MONCTON Ys oes sais eso es 50-5]48-0/49-1130-5)27-7]....1.... 48-7/34-5/60-6/28-0/31-1/45-2/15-0/47-0/24-8) 8-0) 4-5] 7-7|10-1 
8—Saint John............... 50-3/48-3/43- 1]29- 6/26 -6/29-8)46-4/48-9135-3/57-8]28-3/31-8/48-0/16-0)/47-0/24-6] 7-3) 4-2) 7-3] 9-9 
Bee OMonitins On ears ae 47-3|46-6]47-3/33-0|25-5]....). »...|47+5/37-2157-3/28-7|28-7|50-0]15-0/45-1/24-3] 6-0] 4-3]... .]10-5 
LOE exe ciisties arate 44-3/42-5}42-3)/30-2)23-9/30-3/44-5/45 -8133 -4|58-9/28-2130-3/45-5/15-0/44-2/22-4) 6-0] 3-8] 7-7] 9-6 
11—Montreal.........../2.8. 47-3}44-6|46-7/29 -3|26-8130-6/44- 6/45 -5/33-8158-6128-6|30-7/47-5}15-5|45-4/22-8] 6-0] 3-7) 8-0} 9-6 
12—Quebec.. s6 4 igs sears 'ae ss. 47-5/43-9}45-4129-7/24-0/29-9/44-6/41-4/35-6]54-6/28-4130-7/45-9)15-0/45-6]23-9] 5-5} 3-6] 8-2] 9-8 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 43 -0/39-7/40-0)29-8)23-6/32-3]... .|43-8)33-1]53+2)27-7)29-6/43-7/14-0/45-1/22-9| 5-3) 4-1] 8-1] 9-8 
14—“St. JOHNS. ss cane cs sods oe AD eave sa] cietert PSU) Peso UE oe ve Bel lela 3 36-0/59-0/28-7/30-2)45-3/14-0/45-0/23-8} 5-3) 4-1) 8-4110-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 47-8)45-0145- 1/30 -5}24-9/33-6/46-3/45-9/32-9|54-8)27-1130-9)/45-2/15-0/44-6/23-3] 6-0] 4-2] 7-9] 9-7 
LO—-SOLGLME nis esepe.cierss ose 45-7142 -6)44-7/28-8124-6)....).... 43 -3)33-4/55-6)29-6/29-4/45-3/14-0/45-8)23-7| 5-3] 4-1) 8-1/10-0 
17—Thetford Mines.......... 43 +4142-5/40-3129-6)28-1]....).... 41-9|/31-2147-6/29-0]30-0/44-7/14-0/45-3/22-1| 6-0] 4-0] 7-5] 9-7 
18—Three Rivers............ 46 -3/43 «2/43 -6130-1124-5/30-7|... .|44-3/33-6/58-3/29-6/29-8144-3|15-0/44-9|22-5! 6-0} 3-9] 7-7| 9-6 
OND. Balleville Betty ohh as viet ohs Saale dors 49-0)45-4)47-6/29-0)26-2).... |44-5/47-6133-5|59-6)27-7|/30-9142-9]15-0/45-3/22-7| 6-7} 4-2] 7-3] 9-5 
20—Brantford............0. 50 -6)47-2/47-5/30-7|27-0/30-8/45-0/48- 6/33 -9/58-9/27-6130-6/43-0/15-0/45-4/23-7| 6-7] 4-2] 7-5) 9-6 
21—Brockville.............6. 51-6)48-1/50-8)31-3)27-1)....|45-7|46-3/32-8|60-5|27-6/29-8/43-8)15-0)44-4123-3] 6-3] 4-0] 8-3] 9-8 
22—Chathain..<. ic.ises coe 49-0)45-3/47-1/29-5)26-9|....|45-0/48-5/34-3/58-4/27-5131-1/43-3/15-0/45-2/22-8] 5-3) 4-1] 6-8] 9-2 
23—Comwall Sins cn sacs nese 50-+1)47-1/48-7/30-4|29-6|31-7/45 -5/46-9|35- 9159 -1/27-8/30-4/42-9]/15-0/45-1/22-6] 6-0] 3-9} 7-3] 9-5 
24—Fort William............ 47-7|44-4/46-6)28-4/26-6)....145-8]....).... 57-1/27-0/29-8/47-9)16-0/44-9/23-6} 6-0} 3-9} 6-9] 8-9 
2b Galbs: Het iye sett Cec iae 49-6)46-2)47-8/29-4/26-Q}....].... 49-3/34-0)59-0/28-0/30-6/43-5]15-0/45-1/22-6| 6-7] 4-0] 7-3] 9-2 
v6—Guelphie, iy. dee coameee 49-4/46-4)47-4)29-7|27-0|33-2/46-0/49-0/34-9/57-8/27-6|30-7/42-6/15-0/45-4/22-7] 6-0] 4-1] 7-5] 9-5 
PA alebanthno ae eanin soa 49-4/46-0)47-8)/30-3)27-2/30-5)44-8)48-7/33-6|58-9/27-4130-8/44-7/16-0/45-7123-0| 6-0] 4-2] 7-5] 9-2 
28-—Kangston Jaen scead « es ok 50-1/45-5/47-3)29-8)25 -9/32-0/44-7/48-3/33-1/57-5)27-9/30-6/43-7|15-0/44-7/22-5| 6-0] 4-2] 7-9] 9-6 
29—iKitchenetnn tse qsicececks 49 -5/45-5)49-1/29-9)26-3/30-6/44-8/48-5/33-7/58-3/27-5130-6|44-5|15-0/45-4/23-0] 6-7| 4-1] 7-4] 9-2 
BU WON GON measles terete Se 49-1/45-3)47-3)29-8)26-2/33-0/45-7/48-9/33-3/58-4/27-0/30-1144-2115-0145-5/23-0| 6-0] 4-0] 7-7] 9-2 
31—Niagara Falls............ 47-8)44-8 46-7)29-0)25-5)....|44-7)46-7/32-7/59-1127-4130-4/45-5]15-5145-2/23-1] 6-0] 4-1] 7-0] 9-5 
Oa NOLCD IBA «, jcrse oenis seis 49-1/46-0/48-2)28-6)27-1]....|45-7/47-7|... ./58-9|27-6131-2/48-5|16-0/45-5/24-1| 6-7] 4-2] 8-1/10-1 
Bd —-OSHAWE ii dss Soe swewesses 48-4)47-0/49-8/29-5/26-2]....|44-3/48-3133-3/58-4/27-6130-3/44-5115-0/45-5122-9] 6-0] 4-0] 7-4] 9-2 


aD URNA rotor ch cee ee te 49 +2/46 + 1/48 -0)29-6)26-2)/30-2/45- 7/48 -0/33-6158-5/28-0/30-0/45-5|15-0/44-7/22-6] 6-7| 3-8] 7-8] 9-5 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, APRIL, 1947 


PRICES 


7o7 


sshehhoS06—coess3ooeoooeScasSs—ssaawaeaOaoaoeaRqo®yzqwoa*®eqoq*gz gnnoa=e0=»s=«=«aqa=na“w@n@8$«*=>?~X~—S— ee eeeEeE”« 
Coal 


Canned 


Vegetables 


Tomatoes, choice, 
24s’ (28 oz.) per tin 





ic} 
& 


18-0 


18-3 
18-4 
(18-3 
18-6 


18-7 
18-1 
17-8 


17°5 
17-4 
16-5 
17-7 
15-7 
16-3 
17-2 
16-3 
17-8 
16-8 


16-5 
17-5 
17-4 
17-1 
17-6 


Peas, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 





17-5 
17-2 
17-4 


Corn, choice, 
per 20 oz. tin 








17-2 
16-8 
17-3 
17-2 
17-2 
18-1 
16-8 
17-2 


— 
or 
2) 


15-3 
15-8 
15-8 
14-4 
16-4 
15-4 
15-4 


16-6 
15-8 
16-5 
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white, per lb. 


Beans, common, dry, 


, bulk, 


per 15 lbs. 


Prunes, bulk, 
per lb. 
Raisins, seedless 
per lb. 
Oranges, 
per dozen 
Lemons, 
per dozen 
Jam, strawberry, 


Potatoes, 


per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 

per 20 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange, 

per 32 oz. jar 
Corn syrup, 

per 2 lb. tin 


per 4 lb. package 


Anthracite, 


Tea, black, medium, 


per ton 


eeeeoe 


see eee 


cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts. cts. 


8-2)32-4/20-7|27-7149-4|67-4 


6-9/38-4/19-2/22-7/46-5|52-0 
7-2/40-1/21-2/26-9/46-7/52-1 
7-2/42-0/21-1/27-8/49-1/56-8 
7-2/37-9|21-3/24-7/42-0/54-2 


6-9/39-4)21-0/24-7|/45-5/55-8 
7-3/38-6/19-1|28-4/42-8/55-2 
6-9/36-1)20-1/20-9/44-7/51-4 


9-0/42-2)16*5/23-4/51-4/55-0 
7-3/42-3/17-5/25-7/31-7/42-1 





7-4/39-5}19-2|24-4/37-9/38-0 
7-6136-6/20-7|25-9/40-0/43 -6 





8-0 
8-3 
7-4 
79 
8-1 
7-6 


7-0 
71 
7-2 
6-5 
7:8 
7-2 
7-0 
6-7 
7-1 
7:0 
7-1 
6:7 
5:9 
7-0 
6-6 


43 -3/18-2/24-6)43-3 
44 -8/21-0)26-7/38-9 
38-3/20-0)25-8/41-0 
44-0/19-1/23-0)/43-3 


40-1 
40-2 


40-9 
37-1 
42-9 





40-3 
43-4 


18-6/25-8 
18-9)24-3 


19-2}25-8 
20-6/25-1 
20-4/24-0 
20-5127-0 
VG aes 


45-6|20-6 
33°4/20-0 
35:1)21-0 





7-5) 


37°8 
42-8 
36°8 
39-1 
37-6 





42-7 
37°6 
41-0 


20-0 
21-4 
20-7 
19-7 
21-0 
20-6 
20-6 
21:6 





26-7 
26°7 
27-0 
26-3 
24-1 
26-2 
26-1 
26-3 
27-8 
26-0 


25-7 
| 





50-5 





36-3 


42-4 
48-2 
41-9 
44-5 





51-6 


cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
47-4|26-7|40-6)34-1 


48 -6|26-3/39-9/33-9 
47-0}....]38-4).... 
46-9/26-0 40-0/33-5 
48- 6/25 -0/38-6/34-3 


47-0]... .|41-2/32-9 
48-0}25-0/39-8/33-6 
47-5/25-0/39-1/33-7 


eecoelowee 


45-2)....|385-8130-6 
44-7/25-2/37-3/31-6 
45-9/26-0/38-7/33-0 
46§-4/25-1/36-9/33-3 
46-0/26-5/39-5/33-0 
46-7|25-6)39-0/38-5 
45-5)27-8/38-9134-0 
45-8|25-5/38- 1133-0 





45-4/44-0/26-0188-7/32-7 


37+9/40-0/46-8/24-9/36-4 


42-6 
39-4 
33°2 
31-7 
38-9 
36-3 
34-8 
44-8 
39-1 
40-3 
39-3 
39-4 
40-7 
37-7 





36-6 


38-8 


45-6)... 


40-9 
43-2 
48-3 
41-4 
41-1 





37-0 
42-4 
42-9 
42-8 
41-4 
43-8 
41-2 
44-9 





44-1 


45-3 
45:3 
45-0 
44-3 
43-3 
43-1 
45-0 
43-3 
44-3 
43-3 


24-8 


(25-0 


25-3 
26°3 
25-2 


34-7 
36-9 
34-9 
35°7 





39-0 
24-7/33-3 
oe. (8072 


24-1 
25-0 
24-9 
25-6 
24-0 


ATCO. 


44-7 
44-7 








34-5 
36-2 
34-9 
35:5 
35-4 
37-3 
34+6 


37°4 
| 





‘ 


30-8 
29-5 
30-8 
30-5 
30-4 
29-7 
29-1 
30-1 
29-6 
30°2 
30-1 
29-3 
29-7 
31-2 
29-7 
30°6 
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9-1/55-3/43-1 
8-9157-1/43-0 
8-8/56-0/42-8 
9-0}56 -5/43-0 


9-2156-4/43-1 
9-3/55-0/42-9 
9-0/54-0/42-9 


8-2/58-6/45-0 
8-8/49-7/43-9 
8-5/52-3}45-0 
8-8149-3/45-1 








8-2 
8-4 
8-5 
8-0 
8:3 
8-4 


8-6 
8-6 
8:5 
9-0 
8-4 
9-4 
8-4 
9-0 
9-0 
8-8 
8:7 
8-7 
8-8 
9-3 
8:3 
8:5 





46-9 
47-3 
46-0 
52-4 
52-6 


52-4 


48-1 
49-0 
50-3 
47-7 
48-9 
47-4 
48-1 
48-4 
47-8 
49-2 
46-8 
48-6 
48-1 
54:4 
50-3 
48-1 





45-4 
44-6 
44-4 
45-0 
44-4 
44-8 


44-5 


is rs 
ts be 
ip Gecm Ceo Big ey Gig (cont ie ae Gs 


> 
> 
co “I co 





seen ee 


coe eee 
eee eee 
eee cee 


eee eee 


eee eee 
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18-00 
16-75 
16-75 
16-00 
15-75 
15-50 











Bituminous, 
per ton 





Rent (a) 


a 
— 
co 
i=) 
bS 
i 
S 
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bo 
co 
S 
So 
“N 
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4 
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see eos 


eae e ee 


a eoees 


see eee 


tee eee 


eeeeee 


cee eee 


sae eee 


eeceee 





soe eee 


see oe 


27-50-31-50 
16- 00-20-00 
18 -00—22-00(b) 
26 -50-30-50 


oO F- © bd 


21-00-25-00(b)| 6 
26 -00-30-00(b)} 7 
20-50-24-50(b) 


co 


10 
23 -00-27-00(b)| 11 
27-50-31-50(b) {12 
16-00-20-00(b) 13 





seed OE Ne 14 
20-00-24-00(b)/15 
Bre Pore cred 16 
14-00-18 -00(b)|17 
20-00-24-00(b)| 18 
Se. oher xe 19 
22-00-26-00 20 
20-00-24-00 | 21 
21-50-25-50  |22 
23 -00-27-00(b) |23 
25-50-29-50 [24 
22-00-26-00 {25 
22-50-26-50 26 
26-50-30-50 27 
29-50-33-50 28 
27-50-31-50 [29 
27-00-31-00 —|30 
25-00-29-00 31 
23-00-27-00 |32 
26-00-30-00 [33 
31-50-35-50 [34 


758 


Locality 





85—Owen Sound............. 
86—Peterborough............ 
87—Port Arthur............. 
38—St. Catharines..........- 
39—St. Thomas............- 


45—Toronto.....:..00+sabiees 
46—Welland.............e+8- 
A=W SHOSON see « sie\« «wins altel one 
48—Woodstock.........see0- 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon.......--+eeeeees 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw.........--006- 


§2—Prince Albert............ 


Alberta— 


DOO AI PAL Yeast ers la ace cisstaietel« ert 
56—Drumbheller.............. 
567—Edmonton............... 
58—Lethbridge.............. 


British Columbia— 


59—Nanaimo............0..- 


51—Prince Rupert........... 
62—Trail Sabie. atavev sists lassie iaittel oi cles 


63—Vancouver...........6.. 


G4] Victoria uncer sioscieeea 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 






















































Beef Pork 
BW ae. ‘ 
g Tae i le 2 
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~ fas o | BBQ nl Apes dq les 
4 lf Egle 18 |& [2 |osiS a8) sl sleel ols lee 
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2 fs (s8l8 [4 le |p jZcjeeie cle ee8) S18 fas 
@ 612.5) 8d| 2d] M5] o).0)S Slat) 4918S) 8.0] ig mi | @f 
=lo—|o o =) S95 |e — @ ea — | Oe oe olga ries 
Sele 5lS=lS 5/5 ola sla slg S1ZSIS HIE 5/5 SSB SIS ELS 8 
HALO aa Le) eal Sal s alg a) 2c O44) 3°h Reo al Male als alsa 
wm if ime | jo [> ld [eCie [OQ IW ja |B Ife Im 0 


cts.| cts.| cts.| ctst| cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
48+7|45-7|48-7/30-0/26-1 49 -0|34-6|58-4/27-3)/30-5/41-5)15-0}45-2/22-8 
50-9]47-1|48-6|30-4127-1131-8|44-6/47-0/32-8]57- 1/27 -2|30-7/44-1]15-0/45-3/22-9 
49-2|44-8146-0/28-7)/26-3]... .|44-9/48-2/36-0/59-8/27-4)29-9/48-6/16-0/45-1)23-6 
48-9/45-4|47-3130-4|/27-4131-0/45-0/49-0|/33-0/58- 1]27-9/30-4/44-9]15-5)45-7/23-4 
49-7|46-5/48-4130-7|27-1/31-3)44-5|49-2|34-5/58-3|27-4130-7/45-2)15-0/45-6|23-0 
50-0/45-9]47-1/30-7/27-1|... .|44-4/48- 1133-0157: 1127-4/31-0)/46-0)15-0)45-8)22-6 


rs 


50+ 1|46-6/49-4/31-0]26-6130-9/45- 1/48 -5/33- 2159 -3)28-0/30-5)46-1)16-0)45-4)21-9 
48-0145-0/45-3]28 -8|25-6|29-3|43-7|47-1|34-2/57-5|27-9|30-4/41-2)16-0/45-4/23-4 
48-5|44-8147-4)29-91/26-4)... .|44-8/48-8134-7|57-7|/27-3130-5/45-4)16-0/45-1/22-3 
48 -3]45-0)46-3/30-7|27-3 477/134-7158 -6)27-3/31-3/43 -9}15-0/45-0)22-9 


eoecleseos 


47-2|43 -0)44-5)28-2)26-4 56-7|25-3/31-8/44-3/13 -0/42-8)24-3 
47-0|42-8]40-4/27-3]24-9|28-0/42-6/47- 1/34 -8156-9)25-4/30-8/45-9)14-0)42-4)/22-6 


eoertoerestoesectesos 


eoeelesee 


Be.ciel|laee 59-4128-5)32-7/42-1]16-0/45-0/24-8 


per lb. 
Flour, first grade, 


Bread, plain, white, 


cts. 
6-0 
6-0 
6-3 
6-0 
6-0 
6-0 
6-7 
5:3 
6-7 
6-7 
6-7 
6-7 
6-0 
6-0 


71 
8-0 


7-2 
6-0 
6-8 
7-2 


7-2 
8-0 
7-2 
8-0 


9-0 


per lb. 
Rolled oats, package, 


Co- = —™ bb bo = © CO OC NN eS Wt 


rs 
rs 


8 oz. package 


per lb. 
Corn flakes, 


oS NCS Jota Ce ae Oo ES PO (ES bre Rs eno EN tin JP MS oS 
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aw ono F DT oO eRe BH OO Ole le to 


5-6] 9-4 
7-0) 8-9 





1947] PRICES 759 

















COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, APRIL, 1947 ° 
ae Sugar Coal 
< 4 

gs Bet, ¢ ete le . be 

£2 | 23 | 2a | &s|S4|¥e[c4| aa] g8|z5|Sa|galca| sala] eal salSe ag| 2g 

E,| d8| SE) #5 [ERIE EIA RIES) 28) aRlgR/SRERIERISEI2 ES E[g38| 28] 28 

cts. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. $ $ 

17-3} 15-4] 16-0 8-2! 6-6/39-0/20-2125-4/43-4/44-5]....|24-7/85-1/31-1] 8-7] 8-6/51-8)44-3) 16-50)...... 16 -00-20-00 35 
16-8} 15-1) 16-1 8-4] 7-1/39-2/19-7/26-5/36- 142-3143 -2|24-4/37-2/30-2| 9-2) 9-1/47-9)/44-2) 16-75]...... 24-00-28 -00 38 
17-6; 15-9} 16-5 8-2] 7-5]48-3/20-8126-0/39-4148-2/46-3/25-3/39-5/29-8) 9-1) 9-0/46-1/43-7| 16-80)...... 23 - 00-27-00 37 
16-9} 15-0; 16-4 8-6] 7-0/88-7|21-7|28-0137-7/37-9]44-7|24-1/84-7/30-8| 8-9) 8-8/47-1/44-8) 15-75|...... 27-00-31-00 38 
17-5} 16-2) 16-9 8-2] 7-4138-2/20-1/26-7/45-8144-3]....|25-3/36-7/380-4| 8-9] 8-8149-5/45-0} 16-00)...... 21-00-25-00 39 
17-1] 16-2} 16-6 9-0} 7-4/43-6/19-6|27-0/40-3/42-7]....|26-0|36-4130-8) 9-0] 8-9/49-7/44-5| 16-50}......).......2- eee e eee 40 
17-9} 15-7] 16-6 8-1] 6-7/42-2/17-8|28-9132-7/42-7147-5)24-8/35-9/29-7) 9-1] 9-1/45-3/44-1) 17-00)...... 23 - 00-27-00 41 
17-5] 16-2) 17-0 8-5] 6-9/40-1/19-1/26-9138-6)/41-3144-3/25-1/35-1/31-1] 9-0} 8-8]50-4/43-7) 16-00)...... 22-00-26-00 42 
18-0} 15-9} 16-7 8-8] 7-1/40-3/20-5/26-3139-5|43-4/47-0/25-3/37-1/30-5] 9-2) 9-0/49-6/44-3) 17-75}...... 28-50-32-50 43 
18-4} 16-3) 17-1 8-1] 7-4/49-3/20-4/27-1137-3]44-2]48-5/25-6/37-5|/32-4] 8-9] 8-9/47-3/44-3] 19-50]...... 27-50-31-50 44 
16-8} 15-3) 15-6 8-4] 6-6141-8]20-5/24-5136-4140-6/43-0/24-3/35-2/29-5| 8-8! 8-7/49-2/44-0) 15-50)...... 32-50-36 -50 45 
17-1} 15-1) 15-3 7-71 6-1137-8|21-2126-3139-5/38-6/44-0/23-7/34-4/29-3] 8-8) 8-7/45-5/44-3] 15-50)... 2. leer ee ee seer eee 46 
16-9} 15-8]. 16-4 8-4] 6-7/40-9|20-4]26-5137-8/40-4145-5/24-6/34-8/30-1| 8-5] 8-3/48-0/44-1] 16-00)...... 25-00-29-00 {47 
17-1} 15-7] 16-3 7-5) 6-°8135-0/21-0/26-3139-0/41-9]....|24-8/35-4/30-3} 8-9] 8-9]49-1/44-2) 16-00)...... 22-50-26-50 {48 
19-9 17-3} 17-3] 10-1] 7-6/40-8]19-3/27-3/39-6/49-3]....|26-4/41-0/29-4| 9-6] 9-4/50-3/43-1]...... 9-30} 21-50-25-50 49 
19-3} 17-2) 17-7 9-7| 7-5|50-7|19-2|26-3137-4/41- 1/48-5/26-0138-9/28-9/10-0) 9-9)41-9/42-6)...... 14-50] 26-50-30-50 50 
20-5] 16-3} 17-5] 10-1] 7-2151-7/19-0/25-0|42-0/44-3]....|26-5/37-7|30-7| 9-7] 9-7/48-2/42-6]...... 11-40} 22-50-26-50 51 
20:3} 17-4| 18-1 9-6] 7-7158-7|21-6|26-4/46-4151-3/46-7/27-0/38-3/32-4/10-2| 9-9}47-8/43-3)...... 11-60} 19-50-23-50 52 
20-5| 17-0} 18-0) 9-4! 7-2153-2119-2/25-6/37-5/39-1/46-4/26-4/36-8131-4/10-5/10-7/49-1/43-8)...... 12-60} 28-50-32-50 {53 
21-3] 18-1) 18-6 9-9] 7-8156-6|20-4|26-3/41-0/50-5/47-9|26-9|/37-4131-4/10-6}10-7/49-5/42-7)...... 11-20 22-50-26 -50 54 
20-1}; 15-9} 16-8 9-9) 7-1153-9)20-3)25-7 37-3 50-4151-1/25-1/34-6|30-2! 9-4)10-0/46-6/43-0}]...... 9-60} 26-00-30-00 55 
21-7| 17-2) 17-4 9-7] 6-6/53-3/19-3}27-9141-7/55:1/53-0/26-3/38-0|32-4)10-4)10-3/47-3)43-1]......)..+- 21-00-25-00 |56 
21-3} 15-9) 17-2 9-6] 7-3/44-4]19-9]26-3142-2145-8/53-2/24-9/36-1/28-7| 9-7|10-0/47-8}42-8]...... 6-80} 25-50-29-50 57 
20-5] 16-6} 16-0} 8-9] 6-9]47-3/19-8|25-3|35-7/51-6]..../25-2134-4/29-9] 9-9) 9-9/48-0/42-8)...... 6-50} 22-00-26-00 58 
20-3] 16-6} 18-3} 10-7] 7-6/54-2|20-2/26-3/39-7|36-7154-0/25-8|32-2127-7| 9-4] 9-5/45-3/43-1)......].....- 17-00-21-00 59 
19-3) 16-4) 17-3 9-7] 6-9150-8]18-9/24-8/36-4/37-3149-8|25-1134-1/27-8} 8-9] 8-3/42-6/43-0)...... 14-70} 20-50-24-50 60 
20-1] 16-9} 18-9] 11-9] 7-9/66-7/20-2/27-0|49-4/46-0|47-6/26-6/35-4/40-1] 9-5) 9-3/49-0/42-9]...... 15-50} 20-00-24-00 61 
20-5| 17-0] 18-1] 11-2] 7-5154-6|18-7/26-2/40-9/55-6|58-3|27-5/34-5/31-6] 9-8] 9-5|45-1/43-5)...... | 13-00] 23-00-27-00 [62 
18-8} 15-7| 16-8] 9-9] 7+1]54-2/19-0|24-9|38-7|37-0/53-3|24-8/31-6/27-2] 9-1] 9-2/45-4/42-5)...... 14-70] 25-00-29-00 63 
19-1] 16-3) 17-3] 10-9] 7-0/51-9/17-9|25-0/34-9/38-1/50-7|25-0|32-4|27-5| 9-8] 9-4/48-8/43-8]...... 14-95} 21-00-25-00 [64 


ee a hl eh Pe a ee ee 


(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats. Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses. 
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Z-LOT | 8-901 | 2-S0T | 8-86 | 8-88 | §-E2 | 2-02 | 0°86 | O-O00T | FOOL | $-9ST | 2-221 | 8-F9 
8°SCI | F-6IT | G-SIT | $601 | 8-18 | $-29 | 9-9¢ | ¢-26 | 0-001 | 2:46 | I-FSt | 8-0ZT | 8-89 
G-CIT | G-ZIT | $-80T | 8-801 | $96 | 8-S8 | 9:08 | 8-36 | O-O0OT | F-90T | 9-FST | Z-SIT | 6-29 
S-LhI | L-LhL | 9-9FT | SITET | 9-96 | 6-82 | 0-89 | 2°86 | 0-001 | 8-901 | &-ISt | 2:68 | I-09 
60ST | S-SGT | 9-L29T | O-FFT | 1-26 | STL | 6°39 | SGOT | O-O0T | 2:16 | T-FIT | 9-IIT | 6-99 
P-OILT | S-SIL | PIL | 6-IIT | 8-22 | §-49 | OIG | 8:O00L | O-O0T | 0-88 | 9-091 | 9-zET | T-F9 
9-61T | T-SIL | I-21 | 9-201 | 9-16 | Sez | 0-19 | $-SOT | O-O0T | 6-96 | O-9FT | O-6ZI | T-02 
€-rOI | 9-66 | 3:6 | 1°86 | 6G | 8:19 | &-6¢ | T-06 | 0-001 | 2-16 | F-92T | L-FEL | 2-6 
9-CIT | L-OIT | €-OT | 8-86 | 9:92 | 6-89 | G-2g | 6°S6 | 0-001 | 8-S6 | S-LZZI | I-SFI | ¢-69 
G-IST | G-IGT | €-8FI | 8-PST | &-20T | 2°68 | &-82 | 0-66 | 0-001 | 2:80T | O-FFT | 2-001 | 0-29 
8-021 | 9-9IT | 8-601 | O-FOT | T-18 | 9°29 | G:09 | &-96 | 0-OOT | 3-86 | O-TZT | O-6EI | 1-69 
2 G-7Ol | SPSL | SPST | SIZE | 2:SOL | F:S6 | 0:98 | 9:46 | O-O0T | T-FOL | 9-801 | 6-18 | T-g¢ 
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excluding rents and services. This index is 


now being included in Table I. 


Explanatory, Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
‘ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125-70; miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 
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no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of 
the Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
the Lasour GazeTre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, March, 1947 


Wholesale prices evinced further strength in 
March as indicated by a gain in the com- 
posite index of 2-3 points to 120-4 between 
February 15 and March 15. In the fibres, 


COST OF LIVING IN CANADA, WAR AND POST-WAR COMPARISON 


BASE: PRICES IN JULY, 1914 AND AUGUST, 1939 = 100 
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The last-named group includes health (4-3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life 
insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index brought the total family living expendi- 
ture to $1,453.80. 

The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
































textiles and textile products group, an index 
increase of 6-5 points to 117-6 reflected higher 
quotations for cotton knit goods, rayon fabrics, 
worsted cloth yarns, woollen hosiery and knit 
goods, wool cloth and binder twine. Vege- 
table products moved up 4:9 points to 107-2 
during the month supported by strength in 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, lemons, oranges, 
resin, potatoes, onions and hay. A slightly 
firmer price tone for silver was reflected in a 
gain of 1-2 points to 116-2 in the non-ferrous 
metals group. Animal products rose 0-6 


1947] 


points to 123-6 due to higher prices for raw 
furs, live stock, steer beef, fowl and eggs. 
In the iron and steel group higher hardware 
prices increased the index 0-1 to 132-0. Three 
groups were unchanged, wood, wood products 
and paper at 149-0; non-metallic minerals at 
106-3 and chemicals and allied products at 
103-8. | 
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Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
registered strength in March also, the com- 
posite index advancing 0:9 points over the 
February level to 116-4. Field products rose 
0-9 to 101-7 due to upturns in grains, potatoes, 
onions and hay, while animal products moved 
up a like amount to 141-0 due to strength in 
livestock, fowl and eggs. 


Old Age and Blind Pensioners in Canada 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at March 31, 1947 


1h the accompanying tables, which have been 

prepared by the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, information is given con- 
cerning the Old Age Pensions Act and the 
amendment to that Act for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Act provides for the establishment of 
a Dominion-Provincial pensions system to be 
effective in such provinces as might enact and 
give effect to special legislation for this pur- 
pose. All the provinces are now participating. 
Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension is 
payable to any British subject of 70 years 
or over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $425* a year and who has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension. The Act 
also provides that an applicant must not have 
assigned or transferred property for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for a pension. Indians, as 
defined by the Indian Act, are not eligible to 
receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $300* yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125* a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was first 
passed, the Department of Labour of Canada 
{then the administering Department) paid 
quarterly to each province one-half of the net 
sum paid by the provincial pension authority 
during the preceding three months. At the 1931 
session of the Dominion Parliament, however, 
the Act was amended, the amount of the 
Dominion contribution being increased from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent of the net sum. 

The administration of the Old Age Pensions 
Act was by Order in Council dated March 1, 
1935, transferred to the Department of Finance 
from April 1, 1935. By a second Order in 
Council, P.C. 5942, dated September 7, 1945, 


the administration was transferred from the 


Department of Finance to the Department of 
National Health and Welfare from Septem- 
ber 1, 1945. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (L.G., May, 
1937, p. 503) provides for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons who have attained the 
age of 40 years and have fulfilled other 
conditions set forth in the Act. Such persons 
must be so incapacitated by blindness as to be 
unable to perform any work for which eye- 


sight is essential, and must not be in receipt of 


a pension or allowance in respect of blindness 
under the Pension Act or the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $300* 
per annum. If, however, a blind person mar- 
ries another blind person after March 31, 1937, 
the maximum pension is reduced to $150*. 
If a pensioner is unmarried the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his in- 
come from earnings or other sources in excess 
of $200* a year. If a pensioner is married to 
a person not receiving a pension in respect of 
blindness, his income is deemed to be the total 
income of himself and his spouse (including 
any old age pension payable to the spouse) 
less the sum of $225*, and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $400*. If a 
pensioner is married to a person receiving a 
pension in respect of blindness, his income is 
deemed to be one-half the total income of 
himself and his spouse (excluding the pension 
in respect of blindness payable to his spouse) 
and the maximum pension is reduced by the 
amount by which his income, so calculated, 
exceeds $200*. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indicate 
the extent of operations under this amend- 
ment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 





* Amended by Orders in Council P.C. 6367, August 10, 
1943, P.C. 3376 and P.C. 3877, May 29, 1944, passed 
under the authority of the War Measures Act. 
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FINANCIAL AND Statistica, SUMMARY oF OLp AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT Marco 31, 1947 








British ; New Nova 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Scotia Ontario 
Act Act Act Act Act Act 
—_— effective effective effective effective effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 
Number of pensioners............... 12, 738 18,039 13, 583 13, 360 15, 403 65,085 
Average monthly pension........... 24-11 24-22 24-53 22-68 22-76 24-52 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
populationen..cece eee eee eee oe 1-59 1-80 1-87 2-78 2-52 1-58 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years ; 
of age to total population.......... 3:63 5-08 4-26 4-58 5-39 5-06 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 
tion over 70 years of age.......... 43-92 35-37 43-82 60-73 46-68 31-29 


Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for quarter ended Mar. 31, 

TOE Oe ar Sra eine tna te ee $686,160.54; $960,841.83} $723,424.31] $676,088.17] $784,883.22) $3,558,366.75 
Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and Reconversion for quarter 

ended Mar. 31, 1947 and included 

in Dominion Government’s contri- 

butions for the same period....... $143,960.93) $203,761.16) $151,447.44) $151,512.49) $174,325.98] $734,763.30 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions April 1, 1946-March 31, 1947.| $2,699, 425.03] $3, 767,623.23] $2,826,747.15| $2,649,019.60| $3,093, 204.05/$13, 886, 363. 96 
Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and Reconversion April 1, 1946- 

March 31, 1947 and included in 

Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for the same period.......... $566,269.18} $790,630.25] $595,204.94; $595,051.70] $687,373.25] $2,877, 766.30 
Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions from inception of Old Age 

IP ODSIONS PAGER uae erecta eas $26, 548, 213.59/$36, 662, 529. 96/$33, 437, 277.81/$19, 162, 121.62/$27, 370, 182.59|$157,074,038.97 
Amounts charged to War Appropria- 

tion, War Expenditure and Demo- 

bilization Appropriation and De- 

mobilization and MReconversion 

since amendment under the War 

Measures Act and included in 

Dominion Government’s contri- 

butions from inception of the Old 





AlrorPensionseAct. uc ate cee eee $1,809, 891.74) $2,518, 462.54] $1,996, 148.63] $1, 746,384.64] $2,015, 294.59] $9,072, 128.82 
Charged to War Appropriation...... $1, 108,453.38] $1,539,387.85] $1, 256,559.03] $1,007, 715.09] $1, 160,792.77| $5,496, 719.84 
Charged to War Expenditure and 

Demobilization Appropriation..... $135,169.18} $188,444.44 $144,384.66) $148,617.85] $167,128.57] $697,642.68 
Charged to Demobilization and 

IREGON VETSiON Gee tenis re, te $566, 269.18 $790,630.25! $595,204.94 $595,051.701 $687,373.25! $2,877, 766.30 
Ee SR tore A ASD SN ETS AO ho SGA AON SS NOI een tl CRN hE Nl AER oO oes SANT HOME CI So Cll TOON, 
ee 

P.E.I. Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
= Act, Act Act Order in Council. Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
s July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Number of pensioners............... 2,112 54,489 14, 204 16 209,029 
Average monthly pension............ 19-36 24-01 24-37 24°09 ||'s cena etonien meters 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

POPULATION Aah sah AS The 2-25 1-50 1°71 JCI er aes Ge «OMe 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population.......... 6:38 3-28 3-86 Res OZ) tin Pe eed Sarees 4 4 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age.........:. 35-20 45-79 44-39 S874 VES, SS ee 
DominionGovernment’s contributions 

for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1947.... $89, 663.27 | $2,918, 223.28 $776, 497.53 $1, 180.97 $11, 175,329.87 


Amounts charged to Demobilization 
and Reconversion for quarter ended 
Mar. 31, 1947 and included in Do- 
minion Government’s contributions 


fomthe same: pertodianvass i. caeeren $17, 932.65 $599,317.72 $162,086.35 $241.56 $2,339, 349.58 
Dominion _Government’s contribu- 
tions April 1, 1946-March 31, 1947.. $350,808.13 | $11,466,940.27 | $3,085, 226.48 $4, 222.08 $43, 829, 579.98 


Amounts charged to Demobilization 

and Reconversion April 1, 1946- 

March 31, 1947 and included in 

Dominion Government’s contribu- 

tions for the same period.......... $70,161.62 | $2,359, 248.51 $643, 348.76 $847 .58 $9, 185, 902.09 
Dominion Government’s contribu- : 

tions from inception of Old Age 

Pensions Acts (1. . aa ee eos ke. $2,918, 178.18 | $88,349, 133.09 | $32,318, 988.24 $35, 587.88 $423, 876, 251.93 


amendment under the War Mea- 
sures Act and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions from 
cee on of the Old Age Pensions 


Con rey cee ee Scedepny $228,179.85 | $7,887,119.69 | $2, 122,014.99 $2,421.23 $29, 398,046.72 
Charged to War Appropriation....... $141,252.62 | $4,955,916.70 | $1,325, 022.81 $1,358.34 $17, 993, 178.43 
Charged to War Expenditure and 

Demobilization Appropriation. .... $16,765.61 $571, 954.48 $153, 643.42 $215.31 $2,218, 966.20 
Charged to Demobilization and Re- 
CORVETSION ice vicdee eee). $70,161.62 ' $2,359, 248.51 $643, 348.76 $847.58 $9, 185,902.09 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1946—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1947 


8 
a SSS SS aS a 














British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia 
— Act et Act Act Act 
effective effective effective effective effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 | Dec. 1, 1987 | Sept. 1, 1937 | Sept. 1, 1987 | Oct. 1, 1937 
Wumbérof pensioners 2th icss ans bee ee 290 370 391 758 685 
Average month yipenslON\..10.. ats» Sods cebiae nee oe 24-51 24-59 24-71 24-65 24-25 
*Percentage of pensioners to total population....... 036 037 054 °158 °112 
Dominion Government’s contributions for quarter 
encedeMlar sols 1 OAT in y meee ee ae CN UI 2 $16,079 46 $20,582 35 $21,856 19 $41,895 38 $37, 154 30 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1947 and included 
in Dominion Government’s contributions for the 
SHIMeIpPeriOd Wes. St. 0h 5..0.ablerhome eM ee $3, 296.40 $4, 208.59 $4,477.44 $8, 538.02 $7, 714.69 
Dominion Government’s contributions April 1, 1946 
COMMA COCO LOd cern Seer tte a an cere meen $62, 155.43 $80,435.16 $86,624.75 | $166,413.70 $147,485.80 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and Reconver- 
sion Apr. 1, 1946-March 31, 1947 and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions for the 
SANG DCTIO di SR fe eee 2s Re re $12, 736.28 $16,472.88 $17, 784.71 $33, 977.67 $30, 782.96 
Dominion Government’s contributions from incep- 
tion of amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act..| $382,620.16 | $546,075.13 $560, 831.60/$1, 209, 686.54 | $1,037,646.25 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation, War Expen- 
- diture and Demobilization Appropriation and 
Demobilization and Reconversion since amend- 
ment under the War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions from 
inception of amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
DNC) Nine Ae he oly ands ghee Re An ar fe te hte te eet $41,094.31 $54, 705.63 $58,332.61 | $109,637.07 $95,097.22 
Charged to War Appropriation................es00. $25, 340. 82 $34, 386.71 $36, 803.69 $67, 359.37 $56, 644.86 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demobilization 
FLPTODTIAGION, Filed we aoe. Me, aca wees $3,017.21 $3, 846.04 $4,244.21 $8,300.03 $7,669.40 
Charged to Demobilization and Reconversion...... $12, 736.28 $16,472.88 $17, 784.71 $33, 977.67 $30, 782.96 
N.W.T. 
Ontario Peele Quebec Saskat- Order in 
Act Act Act chewan Council 
—_— effective effective effective Act effective Totals 
Sept. 1, 1987 | Dec. 1, 1937 | Oct. 1, 1937 effective Mar. 30, 
Nov. 15, 1937} 19388 
Number of pensioners.................-. 1,623 121 2,709 363 1 “ou! 
Average monthly pension............... 24-71 22-84 24- 24-83 2°00; | tr caeetoris ase 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 
LACION ee Mee ee eehe ee eae See Ee -040 °129 °075 044 SOO8M 5 ab eda 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1947........ $89, 854.05 $6,040.88 | $153, 262.50 $20, 556.64 $75.00 $407,356.75 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and 
Reconversion for quarter ended Mar. 
31, 1947 and included in Dominion 
Government’s contributions for the 
SAIC Period 12h. hee else eos $18, 558.54 $1, 208.18 $31,329.92 $4,172.75 $15.00 $83, 519.53 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
April 1, 1946 to March 31, 1947........ $359, 859.91 $24,211.44 | $605, 760.62 $81,938.78 | $250.00 | $1,615, 185.59 
Amounts charged to Demobilization and 
Reconversion Apr. 1, 1946-March 31, 
1947 and included in Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contributions for the same 
|S BIOS Ue Se ROI SNe Soe Sas $74,017.27 $4, 842.29 128, 995.67 $16, 639.55 $50.00 $331, 299.28 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to the 
Old Age Pensions Act........... BN $2, 559,080.44 | $156,607.79 |$3,852,703.17 | $542,569.24 | $250.00 |$10, 848,070.32 
Amounts charged to War Appropriation, 
War Expenditure and Demobilization 
Appropriation and Demobilization and 
Reconversion since amendment under 
the War Measures Act and included in 
Dominion Government’s contributions 
from inception of amendment to the i 
Old! Age Pensions Act. ...<../é:0.00.000¢,05 $236, 967.17 $16,054.85 | $404,783.26 $55, 289.85 $50.00 | $1,072,011.97 
Charged to War Appropriation.......... $144, 827.80 $10,030.78 | $251,329.01 $34; 700.6Gmlmeetacnce $660, 923.70 
Charged to War Expenditure and Demo- 
bilization Appropriation............... $18, 122.10 $1,181.78 $29, 458.58 $32: 949 164A oversee $79, 788.99 
Charged to Demobilization and Recon- 
VELSION eies em sid ae aT betes $74,017.27 $4,842.29 | $123,995.67 $16, 639.55 $50.00 $331, 299.28 





*Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1946, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada During the First Quarter 
of 1947 


HERE were 287 industrial fatalities in the 
first quarter of 1947 according to the 
latest reports received by the Department of 
Labour. In the previous three months there 
were 351 including 31 in a supplementary list. 
The accidents recorded are those occurring to 
persons gainfully employed during the course 
of, or arising out of their employment, as 
well as fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

The statistics are compiled from reports 
received from the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners, certain other official 
sources, and from lLaspour GAZETTE corre- 
spondents. Newspaper reports are also used 
to supplement these data. 

There were three industrial accidents which 
resulted in the deaths of three or more 
persons in each case. 

An aeroplane crash on February 14 near 
Coleman, Alberta, caused the deaths of four 
employees of a general contracting company. 
Two freight trains collided at Scott Junction, 
Quebec, and resulted in the deaths of four 
railway employees on March 10. The most 
serious disaster occurred on March 3 when 
the lake freighter Novadoc of Ontario registry 
foundered off Portland, Maine, and 24 crew 
members lost their lives. 

Grouped by industries the largest number 
of fatalities, 84, was recorded in transporta- 
tion. During the previous quarter 75 deaths 
occurred in this group. In manufacturing 50 


fatalities were recorded as compared to 83 in 
the fourth quarter of 1946. The manufactur- 
ing group included 18 deaths in iron, steel and 
products and 15 in saw and _ planing-mill 
products. 

In the transportation group there were 33 
industrial deaths in steam railways and 34 in 
water transportation. In the previous quarter 
there were 35 deaths noted in steam railways 
and 21 in water transportation. 


Of the 31 deaths in the mining group, 26 
were in metalliferous mining and 5 in coal 
mining. In the previous quarter 46 fatalities 
were recorded in mining, 32 being in metal- 
liferous mining. 

The number of fatalities in logging was 46 
and in agriculture, 12, as compared with 47 
and 26 respectively in the previous quarter. 
Fatalities recorded in trade numbered 11 and 
in service, 18. 


In the construction group, 24 fatalities were 
recorded of which 15 were in buildings and 
structures. In the previous quarter 44 deaths 
occurred in this group, 36 of which were in 
the construction of buildings and structures. 

Moving trains and other vehicles and water- 
craft caused 97 fatal industrial accidents during 
the quarter. This was the most important 
cause of fatalities in the period. 

Falls of persons resulted in 28 deaths and 
industrial diseases, infections and _ other 
causes 74. 

The greatest number of fatal accidents was 
recorded in Ontario with 124. Of these, 40 


TABLE I.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1947 BY INDUSTRIES 


a ee Se ern ne ee 
eee 


INDUSTRY 





P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B.| P.Q. | Ont. 


Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | N.W.T.| Total 


TACHI Oe, 5 iets Ema se ete bo eccik aoa aot eae 1 1 5 1 Ay Reser 2 duitaaens 12 
Logging AUER tor Mivoietaiabaleletebeireieictote crete ee ters! aa" aes 3 4 1S: | aaah ees 10 4 emerge 46 
Fishing and Trapping. veie'es ps san ad ales cone Mans Sef GURQUHME Saeed silo atle iee Lal Mima ial eh A ee ee 3 
Mining, Non-ferrous, Smelting and Quarrying....|......|......|...... 1 15 1 1 3 LON ee pease 31 
Dl BUI CLUE ic alles Us we witb ie sibalel es eee Linas ae 2 1 10 ao, | setae. de Oe 2 2uplicheonet 50 
Construction «5 sie a. c, 525 ae. ce eS. ZAN 2 a 5 6 1a ee us SMe Sete 24 
Central Mlectrie Stations... Jbes...) fo 1 ies & Sag 1 By | Soke arailhasokocouetet RR OS oe IIs ee 5 
Transportation and Public Utilities..............|...... Os aes 15 40 6 3 5 8 1 84 
PAO rote vac es Bh debertinrel Oe AE 6. Ne ON Aas eS RR ER 2 1 2 | iain oh itavegscabe eee eae See ME 11 
aes, a's SE de Mle ar hole NM sien Coo « ale cv eis nl ADE [es eons Lc tole aheoee 1 | Jape. deel SES gabe is ees. cote 1 
CEVA CO eee ratis saa oneus kore ate icles ot atcvaes vile aatny stu. vic 5.8 edie tac RLM eee Set te IM aoe 1 TB IRN 2 ee al aoe 3 Sl Pstsae, He 18 
AML ARE SUP Yt, ictincd Sy ACh, ditedi act: sR. Yeck hh atthe Rt Oe AD here, Ste cl LaPeer eae eeell et ere aes Wales 8 a ee 2 
POUALG. 2s deltas aie opts nctmceet once eee: 16 5 40 124 | 9 5 28 59 1 287 
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were in transportation and public utilities, 23 
in manufacturing, 13 in logging, 15 in mining 
and quarrying, and 11 in service. In British 
Columbia, 59 were recorded, of which, 14 were 
in logging, 12 in manufacturing and 10 in 
mining, smelting and quarrying. 
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Forty fatal accidents were recorded in 
Quebec, of which, 15 were transportation and 
public utilities and 10 in manufacturing. 
There were 16 industrial deaths in Nova 
Scotia, 28 in Alberta, 9 in Manitoba, 5 in 
Saskatchewan and 5 in New Brunswick. 


TABLE II.—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1947 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 








CAUSE 





Prime movers (engines, shatting, belts .etc:)). <r. deloe oectaw ate « « 
Worle MIACHinesieh tence cracker le so ciessthe eee oe, aeevaes ape cuties Rae 


Hoisting apparatus (elevators, conveyors, etc.)...........-+..+- 
Dangerous substances (steam, electricity, flames, explosions, 


etc.) 


Striking against or being struck by objects................0.06- 
Ealing ODIECES. o.:« sepa astecide «ir raat oo che eich entice == 
FAndiineranODjCCts wc ae ete cieraree ecla as siecle tel ree’ <eleimieteereeataie ss 
BUSTS SOR ae ete aaa asses Rice aeadar es Rene eer ope mente essta ig. us 


PATIVITVAS snc Soe cS actos bet te ee ee eee is Sins ter own ty Peter eet ates 
Falls of persons...... Bo Bier oe Noh aa t < deek are ae Sees ox 
Other ah (industrial diseases, infections, lightning, cave-ins, 

LOD) eee eee este fe eee Paar oy Aca oie te ake Shae brett isi teice © eget te) das 
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W orkmen’s Compensation in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 


Nova 


HE annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Nova Scotia for 
the calendar year, 1946, opens with a general 
review of the operations under the Act since 
it became operative on January 1, 1917. From 
that date, to the end of 1946, there were 
316,177 claims received, including those for 
2,167 workmen who were killed. The total 
cost of compensation during the same period 
was $48,078,136.46; 1,310 widows were pen- 
sioned for life, or until re-marriage and 2,772 
children under 16 years of age were awarded 
monthly pensions while under that age. The 
total number of pensions awarded was 10,590. 
The present rate of compensation is 663 per 
cent of average earnings. 

Following an actuarial study of the Board’s 
pension fund tables during the year it was 
decided to lower the interest basis from 34 
per cent to 3 per cent and future pensions 
will be computed on the 3 per cent rate. The 


Scotia 


revaluation exceeded the pension liability 
fund by $902,189.31. Industry’s share of this 
shortage was $828,765.48. By transferring all 
but $50,000 of the net credit balance of con- 
tingent fund and special account (profit on 
sale of bonds), after taking care of the fishing 
sub-class deficit, the amount necessary to 
charge industry was reduced to $328,534.73. 
The total amount in the fund at December 31, 
1946, was $12,408,087.72 and represented the 
cost of what the following pensioners will be 
entitled to: 2,600 workmen disabled for life 
(wholly or partially); 823 widows; 646 
children; 46 dependent mothers; 14 dependent 
fathers; 11 other dependents; or a total of 
4,140. 

The total number of accidents for each of 
the past five years (1942-1946) was as follows: 
1942, 19,714; 1948, 18,666; 1944, 19,027; 1945, 
18,396; 1946, 19,496. 
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Industrial accidents for 1946 were classified 
as follows:— 


Fatal accidents, dependency established 


and compensation commenced..... oy 42 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, 
NO-COPCNCeN US < feces aie of sieeres gswrmte 8 


Fatal accidents, reports pending adjust- 


PINCIGE ass Got reetale hie tea s alee ick ee Corete 4 
Fatal accidents, claim non-compensable 
OF (GaRaMOW EU ic c'cig cons sre e's kaw ctetaiee e 1 
Accidents causing permanent partial 
UES OU Veo es nie SOC ee Pee tee hy} 
Accidents causing total disability for 7 
GAYS SOP MOVER (Ok kb see eee. Seite aeons 10,329 
Accidents where medical aid only has 
CCH ADAIG were etek Meee ook Bena's bie Metis 6,198 
Accidents pending adjustment, no pay- 
AMPOULES 26 Packets kee globe ey 4 SRaNC ates eee BF 11927 
Accidents not compensable (other than 
BULL ove teteie, arate c feix Beate tehs esta “cued BOM ale 866 
VOCALS on okt Oeeeh be ose ee Nee 19,496 


The totals of all payrolls on which assess- 
ments were made in 1946 amounted to 
$112,892,278. Administration expenses to com- 
pensation cost of accidents for all years 1937 
to 1946 was 6-62 per cent. 


The seven classes of industries from which 
assessments were derived, together with the 
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amount contributed by each in 1946 were as 
follows :— 


Mining .i.3cc tose seers tes ees $1,473,673. 31 
Lumbering and woodworking...... 364,931.76 
Tronttand f8teels ees at. acd 166,304.17 

Manufacturing and operating not 
otherwise specified ............ 1 Sia hos dap 
Building and construction........ 165,532.03 
Public utilities ........... cece eee 160,811.52 
Transportation ........... Ja pate ahs 331,882.20 
EOL ow «We interes ceteee ees $2,850,410.14 


Penalties and interest increased the total 
income by $11,831.29 and $382,213.45 respec- 
tively. By deducting $207,401.03, estimated 
adjustments, the total net income for the year 
was $3,037,053 .85. 

The total expenditure, actual and estimated 
for 1946 amounted to $4,025,740.29, under the 
following headings: compensation paid, other 
than pensions, $796,018.98; paid for medical 


aid, $137,459.63; administration expenses, 
$144,102.68; safety association, $10,245.91; 
compensation, estimated outstanding, 


$2,542,205.93; estimated to complete medical 
aid claims, $61,856.84; transferred to reserves 
for pension awards, $333,850.32. 


New Brunswick 


HE twenty-eighth annual report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick for the calendar year ending 
December 31, 1946, states that the actual 
income for the year 1945 was $1,617,810.82 
and the actual expenditure was $1,365,755.35, 
leaving a balance of $252,055.47. After deduct- 
ing $519.37 caused by assessments written off 
to bad debts and adding $2,165,354.28 brought 
forward from 1944, the cumulative credit 
balance amounted to $2,416,890.38. 


Complete statistics for 1945 are given in 
the report. The cost of compensation in 1945 
was $1,287,782.32, when a total of 12,238 clatms 
was made to the Board. There were 30 
fatal accidents reported; 200 that resulted 
in permanent partial disability; 7,652 in 
temporary total disability and 3,309 required 
medical aid only. There were also 1,217 non- 
compensatable accidents reported. 


Causes of accidents in 1945 which were 
reported to the Board were classified as 
follows: Prime movers, 198; working machines, 
760; hoisting apparatus, 411; dangerous sub- 
stances, 389; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 1,876; falling objects, 1,952; handling 
objects, 1,658; tools, 1,441; runaways and 
animals, 90; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 325; 
falls of persons, 2,186; all other causes, 1,502. 

In addition to the number of accidents 
reported, the Board adjusted all claims sub- 
mitted through the different Departments of 
the Dominion Government operating in New 
Brunswick, also all claims submitted through 
the Departments of the New Brunswick Gov- 
ernment. For these services the Board was 
remunerated by the respective governments 
in the amount of $16,391.94, which amount was 
credited to the cost of administration for the 
year. The net administrative expense for 1945 
was $84,241.03. 


Labour and Industry in Saskatchewan 


mt Third Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the province of 
Saskatchewan covers the year ending Decem- 
ber 381, 1946. The Department was created 
by the Department of Labour Act, 1944, which 
came into force on November 10, 1944. 

The report states that “during the year 
1946 the work of the Department expanded 
in a number of important respects.’ The 
Minimum Wage Act was made applicable to 
a large number of small towns and villages 
which had not previously been covered by 
minimum wage legislation. Regular and 
systematic inspection of all factories was 
instituted to insure that they are operated in 
a manner that will not be detrimental to the 
safety or health of the employees. 

While no new statutes affecting labour were 
enacted there were a number of amendments 
made in existing legislation during the year. 
Sections of the Trade Union Act, 1944, that 
deal with union security and discharge from 
employment because of alleged union activity, 
were clarified. The Factories Act was amended 
to raise the minimum age for employment in 
factories to 16 for both boys and girls. Under 
Minimum Wage Orders that were made 
during the year a minimum age of 16 was 
established for the employment of both boys 
and girls in hotels and restaurants and places 
of amusement and additional regulations 
under the Apprenticeship Act were passed. 

Minimum Wage Act—During 1946, in- 
spectors made 3,533 regular inspections and, 
in addition, eight special investigations under 
the Minimum Wage Act. Wage sheets 
returned by 5,139 firms, employing a total 
of 20,714 males and 13,586 females showed an 
increase of 304 firms reporting and of 2,975 
persons employed, as compared with 1945. It 
is pointed out that a considerable number of 
these increases were due to additional towns 
and villages being brought under the Act. 
Of the total employees, 31,061 were employed 
full time and 3,239 were employed on a part- 
time basis. There were 33,019 employees paid 
at the rate of wages for experienced employees 
and 1,281 paid at the rate of wages for 
inexperienced employees. 

The total amount of arrears of wages 
collected in 1946 under the Minimum Wage 
Act, the One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, the 
Masters and Servants Act, and the Annual 
Holidays Act was $14,393.99. 

Activities of Minimum Wage Board—The 
Minimum Wage Board held 16 public hear- 


ings and nine private meetings during the 
year. Fact finding investigations were con- 
ducted at several points in the northern 
portion of the province in connection with 
applications of certain lumber companies for 
permission to increase the charges for the 
board and lodging of their employees. As a 
result of these investigations, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, to whom the applica- 
tions were made, did not give their approval to 
the proposed increase. 

Due to the amendment of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order, effective June 30, 1946, 
by which powers were restored to Minimum 
Wage Boards, the Saskatchewan Provincial 
Board conducted a series of public hearings 
throughout the province, prior to the drafting 
of new wage orders. In addition to extending 
the application of the Act to a number of 
towns, villages, and summer resorts, it was 
extended to include all classes of employment 
with the exception of agriculture and domestic 
help in private homes. The Orders with 
respect to the logging and lumbering industry 
were rescinded and new ones passed. Changes 
were also made in the regulations that apply 
to schools of nursing, making it necessary for 
the schools to provide full maintenance for 
their students; supply uniforms, laundered and 
repaired; and to discontinue the levying of 
tuition fees and charges for breakages. Other 
Orders of the Board during the year provided 
for a more precise interpretation of phases of 
the Act that deal with wages, hours of work, 
part-time and overtime work and allied factors 
in a number of occupations. 


Apprenticeship Branch—This Branch, which 
is responsible for the Administration of the 
Apprenticeship Act, was set up in April, 1945. 
At the end of 1946 regulations were in force 
governing apprenticeship training in all 
branches of the motor vehicle repair trade, 
the various building trades, weekly newspaper 
plants and the electrical trade. Regulations 
governing apprenticeship in the barbering and 
beauty culture trade came into force on 
January 2, 1947. 

During 1946 a total of 282 apprentices were 
indentured under the Act as compared with 
55 in 1945. Six contracts of apprenticeship 
were cancelled in 1945 and 28 were cancelled 
in 1946, so that on December 31, 1946, there 
were 303 subsisting contracts of apprentice- 
ship, as compared with 49 a year earlier. 

The General Regulations covering appren- 
ticeship were gazetted on May 1, 1946, and 
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govern the qualifications of tradesmen in the 
several trades to which the Act applies. These 
were published in full in the report. 


Conciliation Service —There were four strikes 
in the province in 1946 involving a total of 
108 employees and resulting in a time-loss of 
slightly more than 1,900 man-working days. 
In all four cases the Department provided 
conciliation services to assist in settling the 
disputes. ‘Three of the strikes were settled 
upon the signing of agreements and the other 
was called off to permit a determination being 
made as to whether the employer concerned 
was governed in his relations with his 
employees by federal or provincial legislation. 
In addition, three applications were made for 
the establishment of boards of conciliation to 
investigate and report upon labour disputes. 
Two of these applications were granted and in 
both cases the parties agreed in advance to 
accept the findings of the boards as final and 


binding. There were also 28 requests for 
informal assistance in the settlement of 
disputes. In 14 of these, including three of 


the four cases in which strikes took place, 
settlements were effected, wholly or in part, 
as a result of the efforts of the Department. 
In two cases the matters in dispute were 
referred to boards of conciliation and settle- 
ments were arranged. In four cases the 
‘disputes, charging unfair labour practices, were 
referred to the Labour Relations Board and 
in another case a prosecution was instituted. 
In still another case the employer maintained 
that the matter was under federal jurisdiction 
and in the remaining six cases conciliation 
efforts were still proceeding at the end of the 
year. 


Labour Relations Board—Of the 248 appli- 
cations made to the Labour Relations Board 
in 1946 (which included eight that were pend- 
ing at the end of 1945) 205 were disposed of, 
35 were withdrawn and eight were pending at 
the end of the year. 

A total of 190 applications, affecting 5,545 
employees, were for orders that a specified 
unit of employees was appropriate for bargain- 
ing collectively, determining that the applicant 
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trade union represented a majority of the 
employees and requiring the employers con- 
cerned to bargain collectively with the appli- 
cant union. Of these applications, 149, 
affecting 3,557 employees, were granted, sub- 
ject in some cases to modifications in regard 
to the appropriate bargaining unit; 13, affect- 
ing 229 employees were dismissed; 24 were 
withdrawn and four were pending at the end 
of the year. 


There were 11 applications for orders to 
restrain employers from unfair labour prac- 
tices, or from violations of the Act. Two of 
these were granted, eight were withdrawn and 
one was pending at the end of the year. 

Eleven applications were made for the 
reinstatement of employees allegedly dis- 
charged contrary to the provisions of the 
Act and for the payment of monetary loss 
suffered by such employees in consequence of 
their discharge. Four of these applications 
were granted, five were dismissed and two 
were withdrawn. 


Steam Boilers Branch—During 1946, in- 
creased stress was placed on the inspection 
of factories. The response received by the 
inspector from owners was encouraging and in 
most cases the recommendations were acted 
upon promptly. A total of 3,559 inspections 
were made under the provisions of the Steam 
Boilers Act; 1,208 under the Elevator and 
Hoist Act; and 1,847 under the Factories Act. 

Examinations were held during the year for 
engineers in four of the principal centres of 
the province. As a result of these examina- 
tions, six engineers qualified for first class 
engineers’ certificates; 22 for second class; 29 
for third class and 71 for fourth class. 


Trade Union Membership—At the end of 
1946, there were 23,895 trade union members 
in Saskatchewan. Of these, 18,691 were mem- 
bers of unions affiliated with, or chartered by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
7,309 were members of unions affiliated with, 
or chartered by the Canadian Congress of 
Labour and 2,895 were members of inde- 
pendent unions (certain unions of railway 
employees). 


Orrawa: Printed by Epmonp CLoutier, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1947. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


A substantial increase in 
wage rates in 1946 compared 
with rates in 1945 is shown 
by the preliminary index 


Increase in 
wage rate index 
in Canada 


in 1946 number recently calculated 
by the Department of 
Labour. The index is based upon rates in 


1939 as 100. The 1946 preliminary figure is 
154-6 as compared with the 1945 index of 
141-8, an increase of 9 per cent. 


The index for each of the main industrial 
groups is given below along with the general 
index. The final figures will appear in a later 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre and will include 
the index numbers for a much more detailed 
classification of industry. The increase in 
the transportation and communication group 
in 1946 as compared with 1945 was 10°3 per 
cent. Other increases were, manufacturing 
9-9 per cent, logging 9-7 per cent, construction 
9-2 per cent, service 8-6 per cent and mining 
2-9 per cent. 


Preliminary 
1939 1945. 1946 
General Index ...... 100 141-8 154-6 
SBOE Sl cers eptins sc eee,: 100 153-3 168-2 
DLR rts be vhs ake 100 =186-5 = =140-5 
Manufacturing ..... 100 »=146-5 =161-0 
Construction ...... 1QOm Vistek, «14861 
Transportation and 
Communication .. 100 128-8 142-1 
Service (Laundries) 100 1385-4 


147-1 


(71 


90232—134 


The country-wide  liaisom 
Employment service between employers 
Service and employees offered by 
encourages the National. Employment 
Canadians Service is the most im- 
to remain portant single weapon Can- 
in Canada ada has at her disposal 


to wage a campaign against 
the emigration of young Canadians, it 
was stated recently by Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minister of Labour. 


The Minister stated, “There are very few 
young Canadians who would not prefer to 
work and set up a home in their native 
country. The greater the use employers make 
of the nation-wide network of the Employ- 
ment Service, the greater the number of 
opportunities that can be offered to young 
Canadians, and the fewer will leave to take 
jobs outside the country.” 

The Minister pointed out that the Employ- 
ment Service had record of many cases where 
highly-trained and talented young Canadians, 
who had decided to take employment in the 
United States, had changed their minds and 
taken employment in Canada when offered a 
job here. Full use of the Employment Service: 
by employers meant that Canadians would at 
least know of the opportunities that were 
available in their own country before they 
considered leaving it. 

For some time, the Minister pointed out, 
the officials of the National Employment 
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Service had endeavoured to encourage young 
Canadians to remain in their own country. 
Since a large and very important proportion 
of those who leave Canada are university 
graduates, an intensive campaign to find 
attractive openings for the university gradu- 
ate and summer employment for the under- 
graduate had been carried out during the past 
two years. 

It was obvious that the Canadian most 
likely to take employment outside of Canada 
was the student at universities in the United 
States. Of course, the Canadian veteran 
students who were not attending an American 
university previous to enlistment, and who 
are now in receipt of Canadian government 
assistance in studying in the U.S.A., are under 
distinct obligation to return to Canada on 
graduation. However, the non-veteran student 
is under no such obligation. 

In March, 900 letters were sent to Cana- 
dian veteran students in the U.S.A. explain- 
ing the service offered to them by the Execu- 
tive and Professional Division of the National 
Employment Service and asking them to pass 
on this information to non-veteran students. 
Recently 200 more letters were sent to Cana- 
dians overseas. 

More than 40 per cent of the letters sent 
to the United States have been replied to. 
These veterans, who are out of touch with 
Canadian affairs, express their appreciation 
of the liaison service offered between them 
and Canadian employers and state their inten- 
tion of taking advantage of it. 

It is apparent that the letter has been 
passed on to non-veteran students for many 
replies have also been received from them. 
Many of those students admit that if this 
direct contact with Canadian employers had 
not been offered, they probably would have 
ignored the possibility of returning to Canada 
on graduation due simply to the fact that 
they were completely out of touch with Cana- 
dian opportunities. . 

More than one non-veteran student said he 
had decided to take employment offered to 
him in the United States, but on receipt of 
the letter from the National Employment 
Service had reconsidered and would now ask 
for registration with the Employment Service. 


Reference was made in the 


Membership of May issue of the Lasour 


immigration- GAZETTE (p. 644) to the 
Labour joint work of the Immigra- 
Interdepart- tion Branch, Department of 
mental Mines and Resources, and 
Committee the Department of Labour 


7 in regard to the plans of 
the Canadian Government for encouraging 


immigration. 
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This work is being carried on by an Immi- 
gration-Labour Interdepartmental Committee, 
set up by the Cabinet on March 27, whose 
terms of reference are to be responsible for 
the reception, distribution and placement of 
group labour admitted to Canada. 

The members of this Committee are as 
follows: A. L. Jolliffe, Director of Immigration 
and Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Alternate Chairmen; C. E. S. Smith, 
Commissioner of Immigration; C. G. Cong- 
don, Commissioner of European Immigration; 
P. T. Baldwin, Assistant Commissioner of Im- 
migration: R. J. Tallon, Commissioner, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission; George Hay- - 
thorne, Director of the Labour Department 
Agricultural Division; and Raymond Ranger, 
Privy Council Office, Secretary. 


Pending the adoption by 


Administration Parliament of new labour 
of labour relations legislation, the 
relations Wartime Labour Relations 


Regulations continue in 
effect under the authority 
of emergency powers legis- 
lation. 

However, the Regulations now apply only 
to industries normally within federal juris- 
diction. Arrangements whereby the Regula- 
tions were administered by the Dominion or 
jointly by the Dominion and a province, in 
the case of industries within provincial juris- 
diction, were terminated on or before May 15, 
1947. The provinces have thus assumed full 
responsibility for administration of their own 
labour relations legislation. 


legislation by 
Dominion and 
provinces 


The accompanying table 
Employment contains the latest available 
and industrial statistics reflecting indus- 
statistics trial conditions in Canada. 


Figures are shown for 
certain months in the current year as com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1946. 


Employment and Earnings—A moderate 
expansion in employment was noted at the 
beginning of April, reflecting an upward trend 
in manufacturing and in the non-manufactur- 
ing industries with the exception of logging. 
The monthly report on employment and pay- 
rolls issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics indicated that the general index of 
employment (base 1926=100) advanced to 
180-7 at April 1, 1947 from 180°3 in the 
previous month and 168-9 at April 1, 1946. 
The figure for April is higher than any 
yet recorded for the same date in any previous 
year, the highest previously noted was 180-6 
at the beginning of April in 1943. 
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STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Nore.—Much of the statistical data in this table, with an analysis, 


Business Statistics issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


SSS aa a a ar ae ha ge NE 
oo oS, 
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are included in the Monthly Review of 





1947 1946 
Classification i 
May April March May April March 
Employment— 

DO Ce eee Cae) ee Re ed eR rec lant. y cor ce 180-7 180-3 169-3 168-9 167-0 

Pabournorce. Gawd FORT ay POO US Ae ed de ete 8 BTOG eer LIS Aun Pony 
Nosemployed fgg 6. ssid 9208s aiden OOO. corvseny....4) eee 20 | eae a Rw eg Ie 7) *4,312 
No. employed, paid workers........ 1 Re Tea ie CN oe i HORE eM Genean Tia WARES RB lls *2, 887 

Unemployment— 

No. unemployed (labour force survey).000]..........].... ay py LAL lig OGRE a AMIR 4 Ai 213 

Unplaced applicants?................. ING gers gc ti. 167, 5382 181,692] 211,029 242,780 266, 361 

Unemployment insurance claims......No.|.......... 82,276} 103,291 98,810} 123,950] 154,820 

Unemployment in trade unions......... ON See ota rad 1 rt MARS I BO age Ae aR ee RAR 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index aggregate weekly payrolls?........./.......... 163-7 163-0 137-6 139-1 137-3 

Per capita weekly earnings.............. Ahead, 35°71 35-61 32-05 32-48 32-44 

Average hourly earnings............ CERES a attatie's | 77°6 77h 68-9 68-4 67-9 

Average hours worked per week........../.......... 43-2 43-4 43-0 44-4 44-0 

Prices— | 
AN ROLE SUIOUNC ORE Cy saasbalta tad). ) cha Cen ti aah lubaae 122-9 120-4 108-6 108-2 105-6 
Coetror living Indexes ne. eee. eo 130-6 128-9 122-0 120-8 120-1 
Physical Volume of Business+— 

CemelaINOexs otal Coney. cdi. 1. Grae hvee he ima ea ee, 193-6 190-1 184-3 192-8 191-4 

PNGUSULIAE PFOCUCLION nuauist so scr mak Lali Ge cutee 198-5 195-2 189-6 197-9 199-0 
Maneralproduction ets: atk. Lear t.., 188-8 174-1 155-8 142-0 143-5 
INC ate purines Ohm 2 yaeee Cae ka Re ee 198-4 198-3 186-9 189-9 190-7 
CONS URMC TION: OV Gte. 3 Sed duncigac lamas APS Cw. 240-4 232-8 302-6 426-8 425-4 
RGLEC LETC MDOWET.« < ouren iste Eke Peta eo 174-5 174-1 166-5 164-1 155-6 

PSSM OMe ke ee. er el Ee a 183-5 179-7 173-4 182-3 175-9 
COAT OR tee, TEN. RRR eS ye ee EY et 158-5 151-9 146-4 143-9 150-1 
Proms carried  Grélentyer ey! wok ele yer es ie oak. . 189-6 190-7 184-4 187-9 192-7 
PS DOFG Steet sm . Miliies tewigeee ee Uy STR ee | aH 230-2 217-6 157-2 186-3 167-4 
10:4 C7) gi wag dee creer) Shah Relea ee ee ele RGD een Oe 195-2 218-3 195-6 206-6 212-7 
Retail sales; unadjusted 4.027 eee, 224-5 223-1 216-9 212-0 210-3 
Retallisalesaadiusted*ih.. (859.5... 229-0 238-5 208-3 211-6 229-2 
WV ROleele Bales: ue yee bo a tiakh, ema tee i lee 268 -6 256-5 259-8 238-3 234-0 

Production— 

Flectric power. ... hee et COOLS Wah peers 3,727,245) 3,956,765] 3,615,777) 3,506,258) 3,537, 104 

Construction contracts awarded...... OO sure, 52,911 38, 353 82,199 75,919 57,598 

TIPO. eG . et) ae ec ae TONS |< (ay ees. 160,749 164, 403 159, 101 142, 240 158 , 049 

Steel ingots and castings............. BONS Res are 202, LOG), 209, 732 259,626} 247,519} 249,117 

Newsprint ss 0: Pee kf LOSE hs 369,490} 372,482) 359,943) 337,862) 334,127 

Cement, producers’ shipments. ..000 bbl.|.......... 1,062 Siti Hass 1,002 604 

Automobiles and trucks.............. INO Meee tena + 22,404 21,830 20,022 16,830 11 373 

Timber scaled in B.C......... OO ACA WET ne oes aay Puletes & apaliog 290,606] 228,427; 291,447) 253,630 

COM atten Re, A eed rte, OZA, NG Weyer ae., 255,177 263, 209 240,339 238, 216 248 , 403 

(Popper, Wes (ik. 2 einai Lila Ne a hog COON rae Lie... 40,484 32,279 80,993 31,887 32, 344 
PAGS Bien Gel a dina’ s ee Paha « delaatay <3 OOO Delkin . ess : 25,850 28, 663 30,050 30,864 31,288 

PLEA TE ee EEN RO 028) OTERO alae ip ed O00 Til sasel en! | 36, 341 33,927 40,905 41,595 42,957 

Moore. Cee. eerie oA Ui. oo OGD LONET ae sake 851 970 1,396 1, 588 1,594 

Distribution— 

Trade, external, excluding gold....... OOOT Eis seated s 419,000] - 420,778] 363,034; 341,028] 319,922 
Imports, excluding gold i) owas. SOOOT eae”. 225,611 208,891 164, 197 160, 765 139,949 
Exports, excluding gold............. SOOO Nae eek... 190, 900 208,978) 196,978 178,488 178,377 

Railways— 

Car loadings, revenue freight®...... Cars 300,951 286,797 280, 978 262,728 260,244) 280,362 
Revenue freight, ton miles.......... OO ierrai Saeco gk eas 5, 258, 684) 3,982,554) 4,155,976] 4,980,858 
Banking and Finance— 

Common istocks/andex® 1s). yao. hn 7104-0 104-8 106-4 124-4 125-1 119-2 

Prclierted soe ks, idem ott. Soca, tele, SMe ee | 153-1 156-0 159-7 157-8 154-5 

Bond yields, Dominion, index!........... 784-7 84-8 84-6 85-1 84-3 83-8 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts.$000].......... 6,043, 234] 5,737,122) 6,115,643) 5,774,660) 5,678,171 

Bank loans, current, public........... SOOO HHavie: Gee « 1,581,200] 1,506,987] 1,140,356) 1,113,796] 1,132,753 

MONE OUD Vie ak te ata ue aks tt) ee ee 7,694,100) 7,502,734] 7,105,500} 7,189,800) 7,084, 200 
Circulating media in hands of 

Pula lic Pi ase eee ae tee $000/ Ae. 1,073,000} 1,090,400} 1,058,400} 1,046,000) 1,064,700 
Deposits, notice veils. wh ee he SOOO! ree RLS 3,637,300} 3,619,323) 3,305,700] 3,237,508] 3,170,180 
Deporte demand «* to. bonus. SOOO! «Liane , 2,166,290} 1,995,714! 2,207,000} 2,175,500] 1,985,300 
COTO L Mit: Oe ee SIG web his dee date SOOO! S. Soke oe 816,600 197, 3842 534,800 727,900 864, 060 

1 Base 1926=100. 2 As at April 24, 1947, and corresponding previous dates. 3 Base, June, 1941=100. 4 Base’ 


1935-1939 = 100. 5 Figures are for four week periods. 


1 Week ended, May 29, 1947. 


*As at February 238, 1946, 
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Reports from 17,526 employers showed com- 
bined staffs of 1,858,738 persons, an increase 
of 3,102 from 1,855,636 persons a month earlier. 
Payrolls at April 1 amounted to $66,370,262 
reflecting a slight increase of 0°4 per cent 
from $66,088,390 reported at March 1. The 
weekly average per employee at the date under 
review was $35.71, as compared with $35.61 in 
tre previous month. Per capita figures at the 
beginning of April in earlier years were: 1946, 
$32.48; 1945, $32.00; 1944, $32.37; 1943, $31.14 
and 1942, $28.41. 

Employment in manufacturing showed a 
general increase of 4,000 persons, mainly in 
industries in the iron and steel and textile- 
using divisions. Moderate seasonal declines 
were noted in food and tobacco processing. 

The most pronounced change in the employ- 
ment situation at April 1 as compared with 
March 1 was the seasonal decline of 12,767 
recorded in logging. Expansion in building and 
highway work accounted for the gain of 5,200 
persons in the construction group. Smaller 
gains were indicated in mining, communica- 
tions, transportation, services and trade. 


Prices—The general index of wholesale 
prices, based on the 1926 average as 100, was 
122-9 in April as compared with 120-4 in 
March and 108-4 in April, 1946. The index of 
wood products advanced 4:8 pounts from 149-0 
in March to 153-8 in April, due to increased 
prices for newsprint, furniture and wood pulp. 
The index of animal products rose from 123-6 
in March to 124-5 in April while for the same 
period the index of vegetable products 
advanced 3:4 points from 107-2 to 110-6, 
due mainly to increased prices for oats, barley, 
sugar, Jam, bananas, rolled oats, cocoa beans 
and onions, partially offset by decreased prices 
for oranges, rye, hay and turpentine. The 
index of non-ferrous metals declined from 
116-2 in March to 115-8 in April while 
the index of non-metallic minerals rose 2-0 
points, from 106-3 to 108-3. Price increases 
of steel sheets, hardware and wire were 
responsible for the increase of 1:5 points, 
from 132-0 to 133-5, noted in the index of 
Iron products. The index of chemical products 
moved from 103-8 to 103-9. ‘An increase of 
3°6 points, from 117-6 to 121-2, was indicated 
in the index of textile products. 

The index of producers’ goods rose from 
121-2 in March to 123-6 in April while the 
index of consumers’ goods advanced from 
108-6 to 110-8. The index of Canadian farm 
products showed a moderate increase of 0:5 
points from 116-4 to 116-9. 

The cost-of-living index, based on average 
prices for the years 1935 to 1939 as 100, 
advanced a further 2:5 points from 130-6 on 
April 1 to 133-1 on May 1. This increase, 
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the second highest since’ the outbreak of war 
n 1939, was exceeded only by the rise of 2-7 
points in September, 1939. All six of the 
component groups recorded advances between 
April 1, and May 1. Foods rose from 151-6 to 
154-9, rentals from 113-4 to 115-4, fuel and 
light from 109-1 to 116-2, clothing from 136-9 
to 140-0, homefurnishings and services from 
137-2 to 138-6, and miscellaneous items from 
116-3 to 16:8. 


The most important changes during May 
were for rents, butter, and coal, but less 
importantt advances were also noted. The 
usual May survey of rents based upon the 
realtors’ lists of properties was supplemented 
by a sample survey of tenant households in 
Canadian cities of 30,000 and over. From 
these returns it was clear that only a small 
proportion of tenant households had received 
May rental adjustments. The advance in the 
general index since August, 1939, was 32-0 . 
per cent. 


The number of new dwell- 
Revised housing ing units created in Canada 
figures for 1946 in 1946 now stands at 

63,637, an increase of 15,038 
or 31 per cent over the total for 1945, when 
48,599 new dwelling units were completed, 
according to figures released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The new total for 1946 
is a revision of the preliminary estimate of 
62,660. made public at an earlier date (L.G. 
May, 1947, p. 629), due to the receipt by the 
Bureau of additional returns from municipal- 
ities included in the survey. 

The revised 1946 total comprises 48,730 units 
in single dwellings, 2,456 in semi-detached or 
doubles, 510 in rows or terraces, 1,748 in 
duplexes, 687 in triplexes, 2,200 in apartments 
or flats, 2,486 business premises and apart- 
ments or flats, 11 other types and 4,809 by 
conversions or reconversions. 


The procedure and circum- 


Travelling stances under which unem- 
expenses of ployed workers may be 
transferred transferred by the Depart- 
workers ment of Labour is set forth 


in Order in Council P.C. 
48/1880 of May 14, 1947. 

Section one of the Order provides that 
expenditures may be made by the Department 
of Labour through officers of the National 
Employment Service when such officers “con- 
sider it necessary or expedient to assist in the 
transfer of unemployed persons, and where, in 
the opinion of such officers, the persons to 
be transferred are unable to pay the costs 
themselves,” for the following purposes: 


(a) The cost of transportation for such 
persons, including meals. Where travel 
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is by railway, this shall mean the cost 
of either coach class accommodation or 
tourist sleeper accommodation, where 
latter is available, including meals. 

(6) The cost of similar transportation of 
such persons’ dependents or for one 
relative when needed to attend to a 
sick or deceased worker. If such persons’ 
wives are travelling with infant children, 
berths may be allowed. The sick or 
injured worker and relative attending 
him may be allowed berths. 

(c) The cost of similar transportation for 
the household effects of such persons and 
their dependents. 

(d) The cost of medical examinations of 
such persons when necessary; and 

(e) The cost of related advertising and 
publicity, and necessary ‘sundry expenses 
connected with the carrying out of a 
transference of such persons. 

The Order further provides: 


2. That payment made under section one 
may be made to a transportation company in 
payment of transportation for such persons 
or such persons and their dependents, as the 
case may be. 


3. That transportation warrants may be 
issued on the basis of repayment by employers 
in the interests of whom labour is being trans- 
ferred to employment. 


4. That no payments, other than payments 
made on the basis of repayment of employers 
under section three of this Order, may be 
made under this Order except in respect of 
such areas and during such periods as may 
be recommended from time to time by the 
Minister of Labour and approved by the 
Cabinet Committee on Reconstruction. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, 
Minister of Labour, 
announced on May 13 that 
the arrangements which 
have been in effect in recent 
year (L.G., 1946, p. 630) 
between the United States and Canada for 
the exchange of harvesting units between the 
Prairie Provinces and the grain-growing States 
will be continued during the 1947 season. 

From advance information received from 
the United States farm labour authorities, it 
appeared likely that the number of Canadian 
harvesting outfits required in the United States 
during 1947 would be the same or slightly less 
than last year when some sixty went from 
Manitoba, three hundred and sixty from 
Saskatchewan, and forty from Alberta. 

It was expected that the first movement of 
outfits would begin around May 25. ‘These 
outfits will be returning in time for the Cana- 
dian harvest, not later than September 1. 
They will be accompanied on their return 
by operators from the United States. 

Interest has increased, the Minister stated, 
in this exchange of harvesting outfits during 
the last few years. It is expected that during 
1947 there may be more units available than 
are required. For this reason, a quota has 
been established in each of the provinces 


Rxthange of 
harvesting units 
between Canada 
and United 
States 
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which will be subject to an upward or down- 
ward revision depending on requests received 
from farm labour officials in the United States 
for Canadian outfits. 

One new feature of the movement which 
will be put into effect this year is a require- 
ment that all harvesting units must be free 
from noxious weeds when moving across the 
international boundary. 

A number of other exchanges of farm labour 
between the United States and Canada, it is 
expected, will be arranged along similar lines 
to last year’s, later in the season. These will 
probably include a movement of experienced 
tobacco workers from the Southern States to 
Ontario and Quebec and potato and other 
harvesters from Canada to neighbouring dis- 
tricts in the United States. 


An Order in Council of 
Increased May 6 (P.C. 1746) increases 
number of to 4,500 the number of 


single ex-members of the 
Polish Armed Forces who 
may be recruited and per- 
mitted entry to Canada. 

The number brought in last fall was 2,900, 
out of an original quota of 4,000. A Govern- 
ment mission is currently supervising the 
recruitment of additional Poles (L.G., May 
1947, p. 628). 


Poles permitted 
entry to Canada 


A code of work practices 
and necessary equipment 
which is designed to ensure 
the safety of window- 
cleaners is being prepared by the Canadian 
Standards Association at the request of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation. This latter organization 
was formed in 1938 by Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Government labour authorities with 
the object of improving legislative and admin- 
istrative standards and bringing about a greater 
degree of uniformity in the standards of the 
different Provinces. 


Window- 


cleaners’ code 


A report on the administra- 
tion of old age pensions 
and. pensions for blind per- 
sons in Canada, under the 
provisions of the Old Age 
Pensions Act, published by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, states that 
196,941 people were in receipt of old age 
pensions and 6,945 were receiving pensions in 
respect of blindness at the close of the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1946. 

Payments made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to the provinces and direct to pensioners 
in the Northwest Territories during the fiscal 
period April 1, 1945, to March 31, 1946, 
amounted to $41,291,227.09 in the case of old 


Report on 
old age and 
blind pensions 
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age pensions and $1,526,747.01 in the case of 
blind pensions. Under the provisions of the 
Old Age Pensions Act 75 per cent of the net 
sum paid out is contributed by the Dominion 
Government and 25 per cent by the provinces. 

The average monthly old age pension in 
the various provinces was: Alberta $24.12, 
British Columbia $24.34, Manitoba $24.54, 
New Brunswick $22.40, Nova Scotia $22.62, 
Ontario $24.48, Prince Edward Island $18.99, 
Quebec $23.91, Saskatchewan $24.55, Northwest 
Territories $24.33. 

The average monthly pension paid to blind 
persons in the various provinces was: Alberta 
$24.51, British Columbia $24.59, Manitoba 
$24.84, New Brunswick $24.65, Nova Scotia 
$24.19, Ontario $24.72, Prince Edward Island 
$22.33, Quebec $24.73, and Saskatchewan $24.74. 


The Ontario Rehabilitation 
Report issued Committee, which is spon- 
on Ontario sored by the Dominion and 
community the Ontario governments, 
committees on published late in the winter 
rehabilitation a digest of reports of 

Rehabilitation Conferences 
held at London, Hamilton, North Bay, 
Toronto, Ottawa, and Kingston, during July, 
1946. 

The function of the provincial committee 
has been to assist and to co-operate with the 
Department of Veterans Affairs in encourag- 
ing and supporting local Citizens’ Rehabilita- 
tion Committees organized in numerous muni- 
cipalities throughout the province. These local 
committees in turn acted as counsellors to 
discharged veterans in their respective com- 
munities in the solution of employment and 
personal problems arising from their re- 
establishment in civil life. 

The Digest is a volume of 279 pages, includ- 
ing an index, and was issued by the Ontario 
Rehabilitation Committee at 69 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario. 


A Commonwealth Confer- 
Commonwealth ence on Social Insurance 
Conference on was held in London between 
Social Insurance May 15 and May 30, 1947. 

The Conference was called 
on the invitation of the Government of the 
United Kingdom with the object of arriving at 
principles on which reciprocal arrangements in 
the field of social insurance might be based, 
in the case of persons moving from one 
country to another. 

The types of benefit under discussion in- 
cluded unemployment insurance, health insur- 
ance, pensions, maternity and- widowhood 
benefits, orphans’ allowances, death grants, 
family allowances, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 
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A Committee to review, in 
the light of modern indus- 
trial conditions, the policy 
adopted in scheduling dis- 
eases as industrial diseases 
under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts has been appointed by the 
Minister of National Insurance in the United 
Kingdom. The Committee is to advise con- 
cerning the principles which should govern 
the selection of diseases under the National 
Insurance (Industrial Injuries) A'ct, 1946, hav- 
ing regard to the extended system of insurance 
to be set up by the National Insurance Act 
and any other relevant considerations. 

Including the chairman, the Committee has 
ten members of whom four represent em- 
ployers and trade unions. The other members 
are the Senior Medical Inspector of Factories 
of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, a woman Medical Officer of the 
Ministry of Health and three experts in 
industrial health or medicine. 


U.K. Committee 
on Compensation 
for Industrial 
Diseases 


The London Headquarters 


Training of the National Institute of 
institute for Houseworkers was officially 
domestic opened on April 18. The 


primary object of the Insti- 
tute is to raise the prestige 
of domestic work by giving 
it the status of a skilled craft, and conse- 
quently to attract more workers. It will estab- 
lish a diploma for skilled domestic workers, 
to be awarded to students who qualify at 
the end of training courses and to other 
domestic workers able to satisfy the examining 
board. 

The Institute lays down conditions and 
minimum rates of payment, scaled from £2 
13s. 6d. to £3 11s. 6d., non-resident, for a 
44-hour week, according to age and experience; 
resident rates correspond, with a deduction of 
£1 2s. 6d. to £1 10s. for board and lodging. 
Training will be free, plus the usual allow- 
ances for Government training schemes. 


workers in 
Great Britain 


To enable the Crown to be 
sued for civil wrongs under 
the same procedure as a 
private citizens is the object 
of a Bill introduced in the 
House of Lords on February 
13 by the Lord Chancellor. It was given 
second reading on March 4. Under the Crown 
Proceedings Bill, the Crown 
will, in general, be liable in tort for the 
will, in general, be liable in tort for the 
acts and defaults of its servants and agents, 
for breaches of those duties which a private 
person owes at common law to his servants or 


agents, for breaches of the duties attaching 
at common law to the occupation or control 


Actions against 
the Crown 

to be permitted 
in U.K. 
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of property, and for breaches of statutory 

duty which, if committed by a subject, would 

give rise to liability in tort. 

The Crown, however, or its servants are not 
to be liable for anything done or not done in 
connection with postal or telephone communi- 
cation, except for loss or damage to an inland 
postal parcel within the limits of the registra- 
tion fee; nor is the Crown, in certain circum- 
stances, to be hable in tort for death or 
personal injury to members of the Armed 
Forces, as when a man is killed or injured as 
a result of being on duty. Similarly, certain 
exceptions are made for acts and omissions of 
the Crown in the proper exercise of preroga- 
tive and statutory powers. 

The Crown will sue and be sued either in the 
name of the appropriate Government Depart- 
ment or in the name of the Attorney General. 
For the first time courts will be able to order 
the Crown to produce documents unless, in the 
opinion of a Minister, production would be 
injurious to the public interest. As was stated 
in a House of Lords’ decision in 1942, “it is not 
enough that the Minister or Department does 
not want to have the document produced.” 

The enactment of this Bill will put an end 
. to the practice of nominating defendants to 
represent the Crown or a Government Depart- 
ment. In an action for damages as a result of 
an accident to a woman employed in a Royal 
ordnance factory which was dismissed last 
November by the Court of Appeal on the 
ground that the Superintendent of the Royal 
ordnance factory was merely a defendant nom- 
inated to appear on behalf of the real occupier 
of the factory, the Ministry of Supply, refer- 
ence was made to the decision of the House 
of Lords in Adams v. Naylor. In the latter 
case their Lordships commented unfavourably 
on the common practice of nominating defend- 
ants behind whom the Crown stood. They 
emphasized the need for legislation. (L.G. 1946, 
p. 1838). 

An Act signed by Presi- 
President Truman dent Truman on May 14 
signs U.S. is designed to relieve em- 
Portal-Pay Act ployers from liability for 

the payment of wages for 
the time spent by thelr workmen on com- 
pany premises in necessary preliminary activ- 
ities before engaging in their “principal 
activity”. ) 

This so-called Portal-to-Portal Pay Act was 
enacted to wipe out the effect of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Mt. Clemens Pottery case in with it was 
held that under-the Fair Labour Standards 
Act, 1938, the employer was liable for wages 
for the time consumed in such preliminary 
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activities as punching the time-clock, changing 
to working clothes, travelling to and from the 
work-bench, and so on. The Court, however, 
indicated that, if the time so spent was 
trivial, no account should be taken of it 
(L.G. 1946, pp. 999, 1839). 

The Act applies not only to claims under 
the Fair Labour Standards Act, but also to 
the Public Contracts Act (Walsh-Healey Act), 
and the Davis-Bacon Act which requires the 
payment of prevailing rates on public works. 
Unless they are based on contract, custom or 
practice in the industry, the Act outlaws all 
existing portal-pay claims under these Acts 
and bars future claims. It permits, however, 
the compromise of certain existing claims to 
the extent of 40 cents an hour for straight 
time and 60 cents for overtime. No com- 
promise of future claims is allowed. The Act 
imposes, also, a two-year limitation on claims 
for wages under any of these Acts. It is to 
be a proper defence that an employer com- 
plied in good faith with an official ruling. 


The first annual wage plan 


UAW signs in the automobile industry 
contract has been secured by the 
guaranteeing United Automobile Workers 


(CIO) in a new contract 
with Maremont Automotive 
Products, Inc., Chicago. The plan guaran- 
tees forty weeks’ pay a year. 

The agreement guarantees annual earnings 
of not less than 1,600 times their basic hourly 
rate for all employees on the payroll at least 
two years. Incentive and overtime pay are 
accumulated in the guarantee. Thus, if last 
year’s rate for incentive pay—about 20 per 
cent—continued during the current contract, 
the company would guarantee only thirty-two 
hours’ work per week on a forty-hour basis. 
The company’s obligation to meet the guaran- 
tee is limited by any “act of God” and the 
guarantee becomes inoperative during a strike 
or stoppage. In order to keep the men 
employed, the company reserves the right 
to transfer employees among its Chicago area 
plants without loss of seniority. At the end 
of the contract year the company can deduct 
from any amounts due a worker any earn- 
ings from other work during lay-offs or from 
the state unemployment compensation fund. 


Though the 


40 weeks’ pay 


number of 


Union unionized workers in the 
membership United States was 1,000,000 
for 1946 in more in 1946 than the year 
U.S.A. preceding, the percentage 


of workers in unions in that 
period did not rise. According to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, the number of persons 
working under collective agreements rose 
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from 13,800,000 in 1945 to 14,800,000 in 
1946 but simultaneously the number eli- 
gible for coverage increased from 29,000,000 
to 381,000,000. The Bureau includes in its 
estimate of union “eligibles” wage and salary 
workers not in executive, managerial or certain 
professional jobs; it excludes the _ self- 
employed, agricultural workers on farms 
employing less than six workers, domestic 
employees, teachers and certain others. 


The United States Depart- 
ment of Labour has pub- 
lished the finding of its 
inspectors in 1946 concern- 
ing violations of the Fair 
Labour Standards Act and 
the Public Contracts Act. 


The Fair Labour Standards Act requires a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour to be 
paid for a 40-hour week to all persons em- 
ployed in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce. The 
same Act fixes a minimum age of 16 for 
employment. The Public Contracts Act fixes 
a minimum age of 16 for boys and 18 for 
girls, and authorizes the setting of minimum 
wages for a 40-hour week for work done in 
yursuance of a Federal Government contract 
in the manufacture or furnishing of materials 
or equipment of value exceeding $10,000. 
Under both statutes, time and one-half must 
be paid after 40 hours. 


Of the 2,300,000 workers in the plants 
inspected, there were some 200,000 workers 
who were paid less than the legal amount. 
Nearly 12,000 plants were involved in the 
violations, and more than $9,000,000 was owing. 
Not all plants under the Act can be inspected. 
Inspections are made on a selective basis, on 
complaints or where for other reasons viola- 
tions are thought likely. Thus the proportion 
of offences under the Acts is much higher in 
the plants inspected than is probable over 
the whole field. 


Of the manufacturing plants inspected, 54 
per cent were found during the 1946 fiscal year 
to be violating one or other provision of 
these statutes. The highest proportion of 
violations in manufacturing was found in 
Rubber Products, where in 71 per cent of 
299 establishments, $106,000 was collected for 
about 2,400 workers. The highest amount of 
unpaid wages was found in Metals and Metal 
Products where over $44 million was recovered 
for some 71,000 employees in 52 per cent of 
the 5,480 plants. The lowest proportion of 
violations was in Apparel and Related Prod- 
ucts and in Printing and Publishing, in both 
of which 49 per cent of the establishments 
were found to be violating the Acts. 


Enforcement of 
W age-and-Hour 
and Child 
Labour Laws 


ances and a 
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The New York Times of 
May 9 reported that one 
of the first and most com- 
prehensive insurance plans 


New York 
metal workers 
secure insurance 


plan in the building trades indus- 

try, employer-financed, has 
been secured by the AFL sheet metal 
workers union from two employer asso- 
ciations in New York City. Under the 


plan each worker covered will have a 
$1,000 life insurance policy, a $1,000 policy 
for accidental death and dismemberment, 
weekly accident and sickness benefits, surgical 
benefits and hospital care for the worker him- 
self and his dependents. The plan will cover 
some 2,400 members, will cost over $200,000 
and be paid for entirely by the 200 members 
of the employer groups involved. It will be 
administered by three employer and three 
union trustees. 

The Inter-American Con- 
ference on Social Security 
will hold its second session 
some time this fall in Rio 
de Janeiro at the invita- 
tion of the Brazilian Government. The pur- 
pose of the Conference which co-operates 
closely with the International Labour Organ- 
ization is to promote social security« through- 
out the Americas. 

The agenda includes a _ report by the 
Mexican member on employment injury insur- 
ance and its place in the social insurance 
system, a report on unemployment insurance 
and related problems which Canada has been 
invited to prepare, and reports by the Social 
Insurance Statistics Committee and the 
secretariat. 


Inter-American 
conference on 
social security 


The last of the major dis- 
putes in the telephone tie- 
up in the United States was 
settled about the middle 
of May. According to 


Western Electric 
agreement ends 
telephone tie-up 


~ reports in the New York papers (May 17-21) 


the Western Electric Company and _ the 
Association of Communications Equipment 
Workers (Ind.) agreed on a wage rise of eleven 
and one half cents an hour, or $4.60 a week 
for installation workers. The new contract 
will run for two years, but may be reopened 
in one year by either side for wage negotia- 
tions. It contains a no-strike clause and pro- 
vides for the check-off, arbitration of griev- 
company guarantee not to 
discriminate against the workers who went on 
strike. Under the new schedule, installation 
workers will be paid a starting rate of 77 cents 
an hour in New York and other important 
cities in the northern and western states. 
After six years such workers will receive $1.43 
an hour, and the maximum merit rate will 
be two dollars an hour. 


Senate Studies Immigration Problems 


PONSORED by Hon. Senator Arthur 
Roebuck on March 13, 1947, the Senate 
gave its approval to a motion authorizing its 
Standing Committee on Immigration and 
Labour to proceed with the study of Canada’s 
immigration problems commenced during the 
session of 1946. The terms of the Reference 
were as follows:* 


“That the Standing Committee on Immi- 
gration and Labour be authorized and 
directed to examine into the Immigration 
Act (R.S.C. Chapter 93 and Amendments) 
its operation and administration and the 
circumstances and conditions relating 
thereto, including (a) the desirability of 
admitting immigrants to Canada, (b) the 
type of immigrants which should be pre- 
ferred, including origin, training, and other 
characteristics, (c) the availability of such 
immigrants for admission, (d) the facilities, 
resources and capacity of Canada to absorb, 
employ and maintain such immigrants, and 
(e) the appropriate terms and conditions of 
such admission; 

“And that the said Committee reports its 
findings to this house; 


“And that the said Committee have power 
to send for persons, papers and records.” 


The Standing Committee held its initial 
meeting subject to the above authorization on 
March 26, 1947, under the Chairmanship of 
Hon. Senator James Murdock, P.C. At this 
meeting it was decided that a general invita- 
tion be issued: to interested persons to attend 
meetings of the Committee and be heard. It 
was also decided to request the Director of 
Immigration, Department of Mines and 
Resources to attend the next meeting of the 
Committee and that the Deputy Minister of 
Mines and Resources be invited to attend the 
meetings of the Committee. At this meet- 
ing too, a sub-committee on agenda was named 
and arrangements made for the printing of 
the proceedings of the Committee. 


In defining the terms of reference, Senator 
Roebuck asserted that the committee “did a 
great job last session and undoubtedly had a 
very great effect on public opinion, and I 
rather expect, also on official action.” He 
pointed out that the main function of the 
Senate “is that of finding the facts,” but that 





*Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, Thurs- 
day, March 13, 1947. 


it also had the right to make recommendations. 
He noted that “since the last session we now 
have offices in Europe” while during the last 
session there was only one immigration office 
for that area and that was in England. 

Following a discussion of alleged discrimina- 
tion in the cases of several individual applica- 
tions for entry into Canada and problems 
resulting therefrom, a steering committee was 
named to facilitate action on the Committee’s 
recommendations. 


Statement of Director of Immigration 


At the meeting of the Committee on April 
23, Mr. A. L. Jolliffe, Director of Inimigration, 
Department of Mines and Resources, pre- 


- sented a summary of the immigration situa- 


tion as it existed early in 1946 and develop- 
ments during the subsequent eleven months. 
He drew attention to the difficulties encoun- 
tered in providing ocean transportation after 
the cessation of hostilities for bringing the 
65,000 dependents of servicemen from Great 
Britain and from the Continent, as well as the 
repatriation of Canadians from territory that 
had been freed of enemy control. This, in 
addition to the transportation of servicemen 
and women to be returned to Canada for 
demobilization. 

While these undertakings were being carried 
out plans were being formulated for the move- 
ment of immigrants when this could be com- 
menced. Mr. Jolliffe referred to Order in 
Council P.C. 2071, dated May 28, 1946, which 
provided for the admission to Canada of cer- 
tain specified relatives of any legal resident 
of Canada. The next step taken, Mr. Jolliffe 
stated, was to provide immigration inspectiona] 
facilities on the European continent. “Thus 
at the present time immigrants can be 
examined in eleven European countries as 
compared with five countries prior to the 
war.” However, it was revealed that it has 
not been possible as yet to provide for 
immigration inspection in enemy countries 
other than to a limited extent in Germany. 

On January 30, 1947, by Order in Council 
P.C. 371, “the regulations were further 
widened providing for the admission of farm 
labour and persons experienced in mining, 
lumbering and logging when destined to 
assured employment,” as well as certain other 
relatives of legal residents of Canada not 
provided for by Order in Council P.C. 2071. 
Mr. Jolliffe pointed out that the Immigration 
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Branch and the Department of Labour “are 
actively engaged in determining the labour 
requirements in agriculture, mining, lumbering 
and logging with a view to bringing to Canada 
from continental Europe immigrants in these 
classes where it is established their services 
are required. The matter of the admission of 
domestic servants is also under consideration 

. . The main source of supply for any bulk 
movement of the classes of labour admissible 
under the regulations is displaced persons in 
occupied territory. . . The chief obstacle to 
an extensive immigration movement this year 
is still the matter of ocean transportation,” 
Mr. Jolliffe said. He presented a detailed state- 
ment to the Committee showing the immigra- 
tion to Canada for the calendar year 1946, 
by racial origins. The total number was 71,719 
Of these, 58,332 were of British extraction 
(English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh), and the 
remainder were of some 45 other different 
racial origins. The total number that arrived 
via ocean ports was 60,250 and 11,469 came 
from the United States. 


Statement of Dr. Allon Peebles 


Dr. Allon Peebles, Director of Research and 
Statistics, Department of Labour, as a result 
of a request from the Chairman of the Senate 
Committee, presented a brief to the Com- 
mittee that dealt with labour shortages in 
Canada in relation to immigration. Referring 
to the “general manpower picture” in Canada, 
it was stated in the brief that “during 1946, 
total civilian employment in Canada reached 
its highest peacetime level. At the same time, 
unemployment never exceeded five per cent 
of the labour force and was considerably lower 
during most of the year. Even now, (April 
1947) at a time when there is a seasonal lull 
in employment, only three per cent of our 
civilian labour force is out of work.” Dr. 
Peebles indicated that these labour shortages 
“have arisen against a backeround of gener- 
ally high employment. If the present pros- 
verity should be succeeded by depression, 
many labour shortages would be turned into 
labour surpluses.” He drew attention to the 
variations in the labour supply in different 
industries and in different regions of the 
country. For example, he said, “there are at 
present, many unskilled male labourers out of 
work in the Maritimes while in Ontario a 
very definite shortage exists for this type of 
worker.” He pointed out however, that such 
conditions tend to correct themselves as 
labour becomes more mobile the longer the 
period under consideration. Then too, “an 
examination of the current labour-shortage 
fields shows that many are characterized by 
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relatively low wages or unfavourable work- 
ing conditions. . . As long as other jobs are 
available people will hesitate to accept these 
jobs.” As a result, “the rates of pay in these 
labour-shortage fields are being slowly 
increased to levels in line with those in other 
fields of endeavour.” 

These factors, Dr. Peebles said “dictate 
caution in making estimates of the actual man- 
power shortages in particular fields.” “In 
addition, he continued, “there is another more 
practical reason for being conservative. Other 
things being equal, it is better to bring in too 
few people at first than too many. More immi- 
grants can always be allowed to enter later on. 
It is not so easy, however, to offset the effects 
of bringing in too many people... . Other con- 
siderations, including humanitarian ones, may 
modify this conservative view.” 


Current Labour Conditions: Before present- 
ing an analysis of the present labour scarcity 
situation in its relation to immigration for the 
next one or two years, Dr. Peebles stated that 
it was “based on all the information which it 
has been possible to assemble,” especially a 
detailed study of the data on unfilled vacancies 
and unplaced applicants provided by the 
National Employment Offices. He said that 
“there appears at first sight to be the prospect 
of a considerable shortage of agricultural 
labour in Canada in 1947. . . .° Production 
targets have been raised above 1946 production 
for such important commodities as hogs, milk, 
and milk products, eggs, coarse grains and 
other fodder, flax-seed, and sugar beets, while 
the only large decrease anticipated is in wheat 
acreage.” However, Dr. Peebles felt. that as the 
agricultural labour shortage 1s largely sea- 
sonal, it is not one that can be met suitably 
by immigration. Consequently, he based his’ 
estimate on the need for admitting agricultural 
labourers for year-round employment. “On this 
basis the figure might be about 2,000 per year. 

“This estimate is in addition to the Poles 
already brought, or to be brought.” 


Basing his estimate of the needs for immi-. 
grant labour in the logging industry in part on 
information provided by the Woods Labour 
Committee of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
Dr. Peebles stated that there is a desire to 
increase woods production by getting men into 
the bush earlier in the autumn, rather than by 
employing more men at the peak of the season. 
He pointed out that “there is a definite 
demand for immigrant labour from one par- 
ticular region, the lakehead area in northwest- 
ern Ontario where three new pulp mills have 
been opened. . . . These companies estimate 
that they could guarantee employment to from 
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6,000 to 8,000 immigrants ten months in the 
year for two years. Due to lack of housing the 
men would have to be unmarried,” but exper- 
ienced labour is not expected provided the 
individuals are rugged. Some demand for 
immigrant loggers was expected in the Ottawa 
valley region of Ontario. However, Dr. Peebles 
thought that a conservative estimate of the 
overall need for immigrant labour in the log- 
ging industry would be from 5,000 to 6,000 
single, unskilled men. 


Immigrant Labour Requirements: After 
presenting an outline of the factors to be con- 
sidered in estimating the probable need for 
immigrant labour in the mining industry, Dr. 
Peebles reached the conclusion that about 300 
to 400 experienced coal miners and 2,000 hard 
rock miners could be absorbed at current 
wages, if agreements were made with the 
unions concerned. 

Pointing out the difficulties in estimating 
the requirements of the construction industry 
for immigrant labour owing to “high season- 
ality of the industry,” and making an appraisal 
of the known factors, Dr. Peebles stated that 
“approximately 500 bricklayers and 100 plas- 
terers, at a conservative estimate could be 
absorbed immediately in Canada, if qualified 
Immigrants could be obtained.” 

There was a shortage of labourers for heavy 
work in Canada, which Dr. Peebles attributed, 
in part at least, to Canadian workers shunning 
jobs where wages are relatively low, or where 
working conditions are relatively poor. He 
stated that “a conservative estimate is that 
about 5,000 physically fit young men who are 
willing to work could be placed as heavy 
labourers.” This, in addition to estimates of 
miners, construction workers, etc. 


Turning to the requirements for female 
immigrants, Dr. Peebles first discussed the 
demand for domestic servants, waitresses, and 
unskilled: help in hospitals, hotels, laundries, 
etc. He reached the decision that “many thous- 
ands of young, single girls could be placed in 
permanent work in this field at current wages.” 
After analysing the factors involved, and 
“making allowance for the seasonality of some 
of the work, the number might be from 10,000 
to 12,000.” 


In addition to these, Dr. Peebles was of the 
opinion that “perhaps 5,000 to 6,000 female 
immigrants could be placed -in industry in 
Ontario and Quebec without encouraging the 
payment of substandard wages. To fill lower 
wage jobs also, including dormant demands, 
an additional 5,000 to 10,000 female immi- 
grants might be absorbed.” 
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Summing up, Dr. Peebles stated that “the 
fields of labour shortage which might be 
provided for by immigration within the next 
one to two years are: 


Males 

PAG ICUMNLE OA, FIO. g Meet elk eae een Ibe 2,000 
IG OC wins rant ee. Mane 5,000 to 6,000 
IVER RA oka. Cau, Sha 2,300 to 2,400 
AJODSUEMETIOI Nelus diiovayedruty Wi csise ele ee 600 
Minako led uly Otir Weil ye Oat kd ek 5,000 
Females 

Women in service work ...... 10,000 to 12,000 


Women in manufacturing .... 10,000 to 16,000 


Labour’s Views on Immigration 


At the meeting of the Committee on May 
14, 1947, leaders of The Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour presented statements. The 
first of these to be called was Mr. Percy Ben- 
gough, President, The Trades and Labour 
Congress, who presented the following brief: 


TLC’s Views on Immigration: On behalf of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
we are very pleased to again have the oppor- 
tunity of placing before you our views on the 
all-important question of immigration. 

“We recognize the need of a sound immigra- 
tion policy, a policy that will, at all times, 
adhere to the need of selection and ‘the 
exclusion of all races that cannot be properly 
assimilated into the national life of Canada’.” 
This has been for many years, and still is, 
included in the Platform of Principles of The 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

“It must be recognized that there are citizens 
of other countries who may be good brothers 
and sisters, internationally, but yet would not 
be acceptable as brothers- and sisters-in-law to 
Canadians. Experience has clearly demon- 
strated that because of this fact certain 
nationals who have in the past been admitted 
into Canada remain as a distinct race and 
will remain a problem for future generations. 
The result of permitting such an immigration 
policy has been equally unfair to those 
admitted and to their children, as to the 
citizens of Canada _ generally. Organized 
Labour naturally opposed such immigration 
for the fact that such immigrants came and 
for many years remained a reservoir of cheap 
labour and a menace to Canadian standards 
of living. Any system of selection must 
include the suitability of assimilation, and 
must, in the best interests of all, be rigidly 
adhered to. We strongly advocate that immi- 
gration should be handled exclusively by 
Government and not left to private enterprise. 
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“At the Convention of this Congress, held 
in the City of Toronto, September, 1944, the 
Standing Committee on Post-War Rehabilita- 
tion reported as follows: 


Whether we in Canada are prepared to 
adopt a progressive immigration policy is a 
matter of vital concern. We cannot ignore 
the fact of the wonderful productive advan- 
tages of our industries, agriculture and our 
valuable natural resources and in our judg- 
ment we should be willing to accept selected 
people only in such degrees that they can 
be absorbed and do not vitally affect the 
general welfare of our own citizens and 
that full employment and security are 
assured to all before any attempts are made 
to remove existing restrictions. 


“This was unanimously endorsed at that 
Convention and, as no changes were made 
at our 1946 Convention, represents the present 
day views of this Congress on this question, 
with the inclusion of more recognition to the 
need of proper housing. We might add that 
there is a general recognition that this country 
could and should maintain a far larger popu- 
lation than we have at present. In face of 
the future prospects of less export trade as a 
result of the improvements made in important 
countries both agriculturally and industrially, 
Canadians must, of necessity, give more atten- 
tion to the development of Canada and to their 
home market, which is possible only if our 
people are gainfully employed with a buying 
power in balance with their ability to produce. 
Unquestionably a larger population would 
mean more customers both for the manu- 
facturer and the merchant; neither can we 
overlook the fact that twelve million people 
are not sufficient to hold such a country as 
Canada, so rich in_ natural resources, 
indefinitely. 


“In concluston, we wish to again leave this 
thought with this Committee: The problem 
of securing selected immigrants is no _ less 
than the one of how to retain them as citizens. 
Some claiming to be informed have stated 
that the natural birth increase from the time 


of Confederation would have resulted in a. 


population equal to the present. If such were 
true, then all results of past immigration 
have been of little benefit. 


“A five year survey conducted on the 
Pacific Coast a few years ago did show that 
fifty per cent of our building trades mechanics 
had taken employment in the United States. 
Many of them, undoubtedly immigrants 
trained in Canada to our construction methods, 
went to the United States as first class work- 
men. The same applies to thousands of our 
apprentices, our working population and to 
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the graduates of our Universities. While 


“Canada can supply the education and meet 


the cost of training artisans and scientists, 
we have not yet found the answer to provid- 
ing them with a standard of living sufficient 
to retain their services, so necessary to the 
building and development of this great 
country. Until means are found to retain our 
ablest and brightest citizens, the looking 
for new immigrants to educate, train and 
lose is not so important. On the face of it our 
first, job is to repair the container, then pour 
in the new immigrants.” 

Following a general discussion of Mr. 
Bengough’s statement, Mr. John W. Buckley, 
Secretary-Treasurer of The Trades and Labour 
Congress was asked to express his views on 
immigration. He confirmed Mr. Bengough’s 
opinion and urged that “the maintenance of 
immigration is dependent on the standard of 
living in this country to-day. . How it 
affects the standard of living of the 
worker. ae 

“I believe,’ Mr. Buckley said, “that our 
country is under-populated and that if we 
could find some means whereby our popula- 
tion could be increased in line with our 
potentialities, Canada would become a great 
country. We cannot hope to hold it with 
only twelve millions of a population.” 


CCL. Presents Brief: The next labour official 
to be called was Dr. EH. A. Forsey, Director of 
Research for the Canadian Congress of Labour. 
In his brief, Dr. Forsey asserted that “in 
formulating a suitable immigration policy it 
is necessary at the outset to clear our minds 
of two widely-held false notions. One is the 


“ump of work’ theory, that there is only a 


fixed amount of work to go around, and that 
if you bring in more people, there will be just 
that much less for everybody”. “The other,” 
he said, “is that population in itself means 


prosperity, that the more people you bring in 


the richer everybody will be.” 

Analyzing “Canada’s capacity to absorb 
immigrants,” Dr. Forsey discussed at length 
the country’s physical resources, especially 
those of agriculture; forestry and mining, 
asserting that “the physical size of the country 
A dn 3 is almost wholly irrelevant. At large 
part of our territory is economically worthless 
and incapable of settlement.” 

While admitting that “new discoveries and 
new inventions may greatly increase Canada’s 
resources, and make useful much territory 
now useless,” he held that “in formulating an 
immigration policy for the present and for the 
near future we must be guided by what we 
know now, not what we may discover some 
years hence. ... The fact that the situation 
may change suddenly and drastically ought 
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to make us careful to keep our policy 
flexible.” 

Dr. Forsey referred to Canada’s ability to 
retain her present markets for farm products 
and to find outlets for increased production 
that might result from an expanded immigra- 
tion policy. “Raising our standard of living 
will do something to increase our market for 
farm produce but not a great deal,” he said. 
He asserted that “technological progress has 
meant, and is bound to continue to mean, that 
we can produce more and more food with less 
and less labour per unit, and perhaps with less 
and less total labour,” 

Turning to non-agricultural products, Dr. 
Forsey declared that Canada is equipped to 
produce far more pulp and paper, base metals, 
asbestos and certain manufactured goods than 
she can possibly consume, “even with a vastly 
larger population at a vastly higher standard 
of living”. On the other hand, he said there 
are a good many other things Canada cannot 
produce at all, or only in inadequate amounts, 
or at excessive cost. Hence, “our future indus- 
trial development depends on the future of 
international trade. It cannot be too often 
repeated,” he continued, “there is no prospect 
at all that Canada will, in any future with 
which this Committee may concern itself, 
have a population large enough to consume 
anything like all our production of our present 
export staples or many of our new manu- 
factured goods.” The development of a stable 
and increasing home market will, be contended, 
“depend primarily on high, stable and increas- 
ing consumption, high wages, high farm 
income, high productivity, a comprehensive 
social security system.” 

Reverting to Canada’s experience with large- 
scale immigration in the early years of the 
present century, Dr. Forsey quoted the Dom- 
inion Statistician, Mr. Herbert Marshall, as 
having said to the 1946 sessions of the Senate 
Committee. 

It is obvious that in the past immigrants 
were allowed to enter in numbers far 
beyond the capacity of Canada to absorb 
them. 


“Even in the banner years of immigration, 
the decade before the first Great War, when 
we had immense areas of unoccupied farm land 
of the best quality, and when capital was being 
poured into the country on an enormous scale 
and when as Mr. Marshall says, ‘our absorptive 
capacity was greatest, the number of immi- 
grants was 37 per cent beyond our capacity 
of absorption.’ ” 


Emigration from Canada 


Dr. Forsey drew attention to emigration 
from Canada to the United States, especially 
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during the years prior to 1920, when “great 


surpluses of immigrants” took advantage of 
the “safety valve” and “hundreds of thousands 
of immigrant Canadians crossed the border.” 
Again quoting Mr. Marshall: “That safety 
valve no longer exists. Our situation would 
indeed be difficult now if immigrants were 
allowed to enter with no regard being taken 
of the absorptive capacity of the country.” 
While admitting that “any sweeping assertion 
that the immigrants displaced Canadian-born 
would be unwarranted,” he asserted that in 
the decade 1921-31 that had happened. He 
stressed the opinion of Mr. Marshall. “...A 
new approach to immigration policy seems 
imperative. The basic requirement is careful 
planning based on a thorough study of present 
capacity to absorb and sufficiently flexible to 
be adjusted for changing trends in the 
economy.” 

Dr. Forsey presented a digest of portions of 
the statement of Dr. Stewart Bates, Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, before the Senate Com- 
mittee in 1946, as follows: 

(1) Canada is no longer primarily an agri- 
cultural country. The war has put us 
definitely and finally among the indus- 
trial nations. Hence our demand for 
immigrants is now different in volume 
and in kind from what it was early in 
the century. 

(2) Technological progress in agriculture is 
likely to mean that we can get a given 
amount of farm products with a smaller 
labour force than formerly... . 

(3) In our stage of economic development 
we do not require many more farmers 
or fishermen; at the moment we may 
need more miners, and loggers, heavy 
labour, domestic servants, etc. 


Referring to the age composition of immi- 
grants, Dr. Forsey said: 

“While the proportion of persons of working 
age has increased and is likely to go on increas- 
ing at least till 1971, its rate of increase has 
been and is likely to be much lower than that 
of the aged population. Raising the school 
leaving age and lowering the age for old-age 
pensions will accentuate this tendency. Other 
things being equal, immigration policy ought 
therefore to give preference to people who are, 
or soon will be, of working age. There is no 
reason why Canada should be expected to 
serve as a sort of international old people’s 
home. 

“Mr. Marshall noted that ‘the age composi- 
tion of the population is adversely affected by 
heavy immigration, adding that an immigra- 
tion policy ‘which would encourage the entry 
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of young families rather than single persons 
would alleviate the problems connected with 
an ageing population’; and Dr. Bates urged 
the same point.” 

Summing up, Dr. Forsey said: 

“The question of immigration is just part of 
our general national economic problem. It 
cannot be viewed in isolation. Specifically, it 
must be related to the Government’s declared 
aim of maintaining a high level of employment 
and income. We want as many immigrants as 
will give us the highest possible standard of 
living for the masses of the people. We do not 
want immigration used as a means of getting 
cheap and docile workers and breaking down 
the standards which organized labour has built 
up. We do not want it used to provide employ- 
ers with a pool or reserve of unemployed work- 
ers who will be taken on when the employer 
can make more profit by using extra hands, 
laid off and maintained at the taxpayer’s 
expense when he cannot, and used as a big 
stick to keep labour in its place. 

“The first aim of national economic policy 
should be to provide full employment at 


decent incomes for our own people. This will 


require national economic planning at least to 
the degree contemplated by Lord Beveridge in 
his Full Employment in a Free Society. Of 
such planning, immigration policy would be 
a necessary, and might be a most important, 
part. The Minister of Finance, or other respon- 
sible Minister, in drawing up his manpower 
budget, would have to plan for private and 
public expenditure for consumption and invest- 
ment on a scale sufficient to employ the whole 
working force of the nation, and to provide the 
goods and services which a modern civilized 
community has a right to expect. He might 
well find that the country needed a larger 
working force than was available from the 
existing population. He might find that there 
was not enough skilled labour of certain types, 
and that the time needed to train the neces- 
sary number of workers was so long that the 
delay would seriously hamper national 
development. In these circumstances, he would 
presumably recommend bringing in the proper 
number and kinds of immigrant workers, and 
the Government would bring them in, take 
them where they were needed, and sce that 
they were decently established in the 
community. 

“In other words, immigration policy would 
have to be dovetailed in with general em- 
ployment policy, housing policy, a Labour 
Code, and social security. Immigration would 
have to be planned, not left to the hit-or-miss, 
catch-as-catch-can, Micawberish methods of 
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the years before 1914. We cannot afford to let 
peom'e come here just as they please, or as 
suits the convenience and profit of private 
interests. We cannot afford to leave the immi- 
grant to sink or swim. We cannot afford 
to expose Canadian workers to the constant 
threat of having their standards undercut by 
immigrants who must take any kind of Job 
at any wages and under any conditions to 
avoid sheer starvation. 


“In conclusion, it should be emphasized that 
this memorandum has attempted to deal with 
immigration proper, not with the humanitarian 
question of the admission of refugees; and 
that it has concentrated on the purely 
economic aspects of the question. It has not 
attempted to touch on such matters as racial 
discrimination or the relative degrees of 
assimilability of immigrants from various 
countries or of different ethnic stocks, 
important as these are.” 


Mr. Pat Conroy, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian’ Congress of Labour, by way of 
supplementing Dr. Forsey’s analysis of 
Canada’s immigration problem, made an oral 
statement before the Committee. It was his 
opinion that Canada’s policies with respect to 
immigration must be improved upon. When 
we talk of bringing in immigrants we should 
also talk about keeping them here, he said. 
He asserted that the figures on immigration 
into Canada from 1851 to 1941 disclose that 
just over six million people came into the 
country, while in the same time almost six 
million people emigrated from Canada. “The 
net gain over a 90-year period has been 7:4 
per cent,” he stated. Continuing, he said: 
“Perhaps the problem is (not only) how to 
get these people here, but more important, how 
to keep them here”. Such a situation indicated 
the need for a planned policy of immigration 
and due consideration of the factors that 
caused so many Canadians to emigrate. “I 
feel,” he said, “that what we should first try 
to do is to find out how many people we can 
absorb over a given period of years, consistent 
with good order and good government.” 


Statement of Dominion Statistician 


Mr. Herbert Marshall, Dominion Statistician, 
presented a brief to the Committee which he 
entitled, “The Question of Absorptive Capacity 
in Relation to Immigration Policy”. He 
asserted that “what our population will be 
eventually depends on a great many factors, 
many of which await future developments 
. . . . For the formulation of an immigration 
policy it is necessary to have a more solid 
basis than forecasts which are little more 
than wishful thinking.” 
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_ Mr. Marshall discussed certain commonly- 
used standards for measuring “absorptive 
capacity” such as’*“the concept of optimum 
population,” “carrying capacity,’ “density” 
and “natural resources” and declared that these 
were “quite unreliable.” The real criterion on 
which an immigration policy should be based, 
he declared, “is one relating to the economic 
needs of the country.” Referring to Canada’s 
experience with immigration during the 90- 
year period 1851 to 1941, Mr. Marshall said: 
“There is no doubt that since 1851 Canada 
brought in several millions of immigrants 
more than she could absorb. This was a costly 
and confusing procedure, but,” he continued, 
“more serious maladjustments were prevented 
by the fact that there was an open door into 
the United States which acted as a safety valve 
to draw off the surplus.” He reminded the 
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Committee that that door is now closed, and 
consequently “a long-term Canadian immigra- 
tion policy now, should be as closely related 
as possible to actual economic needs.” If, as 
in the past, thousands of immigrants came in 
“beyond our capacity to absorb, the result 
would be disastrous,’ he declared, “because 
they could not be drained off anywhere else.” 
In his opinion, “the logical and _ historical 
sequence of events is that immigration follows 
expansion and prosperity, it does not precede 
and create these conditions.” He held also, 
that “a long-term immigration policy should 
be flexible so that it can be modified quickly 
as to numbers of immigrants admitted to con- 
form to changes in economic conditions.” 


The Senate Committee is continuing its 
hearings. 


Re-establishment of Japanese in Canada 


REPORT on the “Re-establishment of 
Japanese in Canada, 1944-1946” was 
issued by the Federal Department of Labour 
in May. It is a supplement to two earlier 
reports, “Removal of Japanese from Protected 
Areas”, published in December, 1942, and 
“Report on Administration of Japanese Affairs 
in Canada”, issued in August, 1944. It presents 
a factual review of the Department’s adminis- 
tration of Japanese affairs in Canada from 
July,. 1944 to December, 1946. Included, in 
addition, is a statement of Government policy 
affecting Japanese in Canada, as released by 
Prime Minister King late in January, 1947. 
The report states that of the 20,558 Japanese 
in Canada at January 1, 1947, nearly four 
out of five are Canadian citizens and nearly 

















two out of three are Canadian-born. “The 
successful re-establishment of this minority 
group of Canadians necessitates a combina- 
tion of community acceptance and of earnest 
endeavour by individual members of the 
group themselves. It requires co-operation 
among citizens’ committees, church organiza- 
tions, and all other groups interested in 
minority rights, to promote a better under- 
standing of the position of Japanese Canadians 
by the general population. In such a task,” 
it is asserted “any Government agency can 
give only limited assistance,” * 

The following comparative figures indicate 
the extent of the dispersal of Japanese in 
Canada, as at January 1, in each year 1942 to 
1947 inclusive. 
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International Labour Organization 


101st Session of Governing Body 


Work of Industrial Committees—Drafting of Factory Safety Code 


Ce HE 101st Session of the Governing Body 

of the International Labour Office took 
place at Geneva between the 5th and 8th of 
March under the chairmanship of Sir Guild- 
haume Myrddin-Evans. Mr. C. R. McCord, 
Director of Administrative Services, Depart- 
ment of Labour, attended the Session as repre- 
sentative of the Government of Canada on 
the Governing Body. He was assisted by Mr. 
Jean Chapdelaine, First Secretary, Canadian 
Embassy, Paris. 

During the Session the Governing Body 
framed the 1948 budget of the ILO,.reviewed 
the work of the Industrial Committees, and 
made arrangements for a number of future 
ILO meetings. 

Budget 


The Governing Body gave its approval, 
subject to the final decision of the Conference, 
to a budget of 18,668,000 Swiss francs 
($4,314,000) for 1948, as compared with 
15,952,986 Swiss frances in 1947. 

The voluntary decisions of the United 
States and French Governments to increase 
their financial contributions to the ILO in 
1948 were announced. Negotiations concern- 
ing increased assessments for next year will 
be carried on with ten other countries. The 
scale of assessments had been under review 
by the Allocations Committee of the Govern- 
ing Body, but a post-war scale has not yet 
been finally agreed on. 


Agenda of Conference 


The agenda of the 31st session of the Con- 
ference, to be held in 1948, was agreed to as 
follows: 


(1) Director-General’s report; 

(2) Financial and budgetary questions; 

(3) Report on the application of conven- 
tions; 

(4) Employment 
(second discussion) ; 

(5) Vocational guidance (first discussion) ; 
and 

(6) Wages (a) general report (b) fair 
wages clauses in public contracts (first dis- 
cussion) and (c) the protection of wages 
(first discussion). 


service organization 
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Factory Safety Conference 


The Governing Body authorized the con- 
vening early in 1948 of a Technical Tripartite 
Conference on Safety Provisions in Factories. 

This Conference will consider a draft Model 
Code of Safety Provisions for Factories, and 
the preliminary text of a proposed Inter- 
national Labour Convention dealing with the 
same subject. 

The draft Model Code is being drawn up 
by the ILO Correspondence Committee on 
Accident Prevention. It will be a long and 
technical document, ‘and following its adoption 
it will be sent out to Governments for their 
use as a series of technical recommendations. 

The Convention, on the other hand, will be 
a simpler document. Following its approval 
by the Technical Conference it is expected 
that it will be placed on the agenda of a 
General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization. If approved by the 
General Conference it would then be subject 
to formal ratification by member countries 
of the ILO. 


Industrial Committees 


Mr. Jef Rens, Assistant Director of the 
International Labour Office, gave a resume 
of the work of the seven Industrial Com- 
mittees at their first sessions. Mr. Rens said 
that the conclusions reached at these seven 
meetings of the Committees had been 
embodied in over 80 resolutions. While this 
number seemed high, he thought that it 
reflected the numerous and complicated prob- 
lems arising out of the war. As the conditions 
in the various industries had never before 
been studied in detail, the wide range of the 
debates and the large number of resolutions 
adopted were the best method of guiding the 
future work of the Committees and integrat- 
ing it in the general work of the Organization. 

The debates and resolutions of the Industrial 
Committees showed that they had dealt with 
all the great social problems and with the 
effects of the economic problems arising in 
the industries concerned. Priority had been 
given to the problems on which the war had 
conferred a particularly urgent character. Thus 
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six of the Committees had dealt with the rela- 
tions between employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations and with the relations between these 
organizations and the State; they had con- 
sidered these problems in the light of the 
changed post-war conditions. Five Com- 
mittees had dealt with labour problems, 
recruitment, and vocational training, all of 
which were of great current importance. Five 
Committees had also adopted resolutions on 
full employment and _ post-war production 
problems. Six Committees had considered 
conditions of employment, in _ particular 
holidays with pay and hours of work. Six 
Committees had discussed questions connected 
with wages, such as the guaranteed weekly 
wage, wages in under-developed areas, mini- 
mum wages, wage bonuses, etc. Five Com- 
mittees had dealt with social security. Finally, 
all the Committees had paid special attention 
to industrial health and safety. 


The form of the resolutions had varied, 
being addressed either to the governments of 
the various countries or to the organizations 
of employers and workers or to both. 


Discussing the effectiveness of the resolu- 
tions, Mr. Rens said that it seemed desirable 
that in future the decisions of the Industrial 
Committees should be given a form which 
would allow them the best possible chance of 
being effectively applied. So far as their 
content was concerned, it might be hoped 
that, thanks to the high standard of the 
preparatory work and the representative 
character of the delegates, it would be possible 
to arrive at genuinely effective solutions of 
the various problems which arose. So far as 
the form of the decisions was concerned, he 
thought that in the light of experience they 
might usefully be couched in more concrete 
terms. It was, perhaps, premature to try at 
this stage to define the final form in which 
the conclusions of the Industrial Committees 
should be framed; moreover, they need not 
necessarily be in the same form in all circum- 
stances. The Governing Body would remem- 
ber that it had left open the possibility of 
the employers’ and workers’ groups meeting 
among themselves to discuss certain problems 
which were normally settled by collective 
bargaining. The decisions which would thus 
be taken by two of the groups included in 
the Committees would necessarily be different 
in .form from the decisions taken by all 
three groups together. 


It might be anticipated, however, that in 
the near future, and at least in respect of 
certain questions such as industrial relations, 
health and safety in factories, methods of 
recruitment, and vocational training, the 
Industrial Committees might produce texts 
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which would be comparable to the [Tactory 
Safety Code which was now in preparation. 
While they would not have the same legal 
force as Conventions and Recommendations, 
conclusions which were couched in the form 
of codes or charters might be given a more 
authoritative form after approval by the 
Governing Body, and might thereby be more 
vigorously and widely supported by public 
opinion. 

Mr. Rens suggested that in order to ensure 
that preparatory work for the Committees 
should be of the same high standard as the 
rest of the work of the Organization, it would 
be desirable, as a general rule, to leave an 
interval of not less than 18 months between 
two sessions of the same Committee; on the 
other hand, he believed that the sessions 
should last a little longer. 

As an outcome of the discussion which 
followed Mr. Rens’ statement, the Office was 
instructed to prepare a detailed report on 
the past and future work of the Committees, 
with a view to enabling the Governing Body 
to undertake a full review of their work at 
its 102nd Session. 

Dealing with the resolutions adopted by the 
Textiles and Building Committees (L.G., 
Feb., 1947, pp. 189-145) the Governing Body 
authorized their submission to Governments, 
and decided also that certain of them should 
be communicated to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. Consideration 
of the Report of the Petroleum Committee 
L.G., March, 1947, pp. 313-315) was deferred 
until the 102nd Session. 

The dates for the second meetings of the 
Iron and Steel and Metal Trades Committees, 
to be held in Stockholm, were fixed for 
August 19 and September 3 respectively. 

The first session of the newly constituted 
Committee for the Chemica! Industry is to 
be held in 1948. 

Committees have been proposed for two 
new industries, Timber and Woodworking, and 
Metal Mining. 


Report of Enployment Committee 


The Employment Committee of the Govern- 
ing Body, which met on March 7, studied 
statistical information prepared by the Office, 
and appointed a Sub-Committee on Voca- 
tional Training in American Countries. Its 
Report was approved by the Governing Body. 


Collaboration between Public Authorities and 
Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations 


The Governing Body approved a plan of 
inquiry outlined by the Office into the methods 
of collaboration between public authorities 
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and employers’ and workers’ organizations. 
This inquiry will form the basis of a subse- 
quent decision by the Governing Body as to 
whether the subject should be placed on the 
agenda of the 1949 Conference. 

The Office plan of inquiry was divided 
into two parts: (a) industrial relations, 
including such points as provisions of free- 
dom of association, provision of the right of 
collective bargaining, and prevention and 
settlement of collective labour disputes; 
(b) co-operation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations, includ- 
ing such points as: co-operation on the 
national level (planning boards, labour boards, 
employment boards, etc.); co-operation at 
the industry level (industrial committees) ; 
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and co-operation at the plant level (joint 
production committees, etc.). 

Arising out of the discussion on this sub- 
ject was an agreement that the Office would 
submit to the Governing Body at a future 
session a note on the application of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions by collective 
agreement. 


Appointment of Committees 


The Governing Body decided to reconsti- 
tute its Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and on Professional Workers and 
its Committee on Recreation. 

It authorized the convening of a Session 


of the Joint Maritime Commission in the 
autumn of 1947. 


ILO To Study Trade Union Rights 


HE Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations at its fourth session 
held recently at Lake Success, N.Y., requested 
the International Labour Organization to add 
to the agenda of the next meeting of the 
International Labour Conference the question 
of “guarantees for the exercise and develop- 
ment of trade union righits’’. 


The question of trade union rights was put 
before the Economic and Social Council by 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. The 
Council also had before it memoranda on the 
subject submitted by the WIFTU and the 
American Federation of Labor. 


In voting to submit the question to the 
ILO, the Council requested that a report of 
the ILO’s findings be submitted for considera- 
tion at the Council’s next session in July. The 
Council also decided to submit the WFTU 
and AFL documents to its Commission on 
Human Rights so that the Commission could 
consider those aspects of the subject which 


might form part of the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 


The matter was considered at the 30th 
Session of the International Labour Conference 
held at Geneva in June. Other items on the 


agenda of the Conference were labour inspec- 
tion, employment service organization, social 
policy in dependent territories, director’s. 
report, reports on the application of. conven- 
tions, and financial questions. 

Under the terms of the agreement defining 
the ILO’s relationship with the United Nations, 
representatives of the ILO are invited to. 
attend meetings of the Economic and Social 
Council and its Commissions and to participate 
without vote in their deliberations. 

The ILO was represented at the Council’s. 
session by C. W. Jenks, Legal Adviser of the 
International Labour Office, and E. J. Riches, 
Economic Adviser of the Office. 


Canadian Participation in ILO Meetings 


Canada has participated recently in three 
ILO meetings, the 30th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, held at Geneva,. 
Switzerland, commencing June 19, and meet- 
ings of the Industrial Committees on Coal 
Mining and Inland Transport, held at Geneva: 


commencing April 24 and May 7 respectively. 


Summaries of the proceedings of these meet-- 
ings will appear in a future issue of the Lasour: 
GAZETTE. 





Use of Colour to Promote Safety* 


[ NCREASED attention to the use of colour 

to promote safety in many Canadian 
factories indicates that a concerted effort soon 
will be made to correlate the colour identifica- 
tion and location systems now found in many 
modern plants. 

Colour schemes for the identification and 
quick visual location of fire extinguishers, 
first aid kits, traffic aisle-ways, stumbling and 
tripping hazards, etc., have been developed 
by a large number of _ industrial plants. 
While the individual standards arrived at 
have generally been satisfactory to those 
using them, recent discussions of colour 
authorities have stressed that such systems 
suffer from a lack of uniformity among 
plants and organizations. 

Because of. differences within individual 
systems, it has been found that spontaneity 
of action in time of emergency frequently is 
lost, particularly by employees who move 
from one plant to another using a somewhat 
different colour identification system. It is to 
counteract this lessened value of such systems 
that recent meetings have sought to arrive 
at country-wide agreement on the colours to 
form a standard system. 

In seeking the best possible identification 
system, authorities have realized that too 
many colour identifications constantly in the 
field of vision of an employee are both con- 
fusing and fatiguing, thus tending to diminish 
the value of the entire location system. For 


this reason, it is anticipated that the number 
of identifying colours, when recommended, 
will be reduced to a minimum of a half a 
dozen or so. 

In any system recommended, it can be 
taken for granted that red will be retained 
to identify fire’ protection equipment and 
apparatus, danger and stop signs. Thus, its 
use will conform with established practice 
not only in the factory but outside as well. 

Yellow is the natural choice for designating 
caution, and for marking physical hazards. 
Because of its high visibility, it is already used 
—frequently in combination with black—for 
indicating construction equipment, corner 
markers, coverings or guards for guy wires, 
exposed and unguarded edges of platforms, 
handrails, stairway treads, pillars and posts. 

Green undoubtedly will remain as the basic 
colour for designating safety and the location 
of first aid equipment. Some attempt to 
standardize its use in combination with white 
may be expected in view of the present wide- 
spread use of solid green, green and white 
stripes, green markings on white and white 
markings on green. 

Black, white, or a combination of the two 
have generally been accepted for designating 
housekeeping and traffic markings in a plant. 
In various combinations they are used to 
denote dead-end aisles or passageways, loca- 
tion and width of aisles, direction signs, 
location of refuse cans and similar objects. 


Control of Noises in Industry 


15-page booklet in the National Health 
Series issued by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, entitled Noise 
and Vibration Control, deals with the effect 
of industrial noises on the health of employees 
and productive efficiency. 

Pointing out that the study of industrial 
noises is of comparatively recent date, the 
booklet declares that the “increasing interest 
which it arouses is accounted for partly by 
the increase in industrial noises, and partly 
by a better realization of their harmful effect, 
and of the waste of energy which they cause.” 

The booklet indicates that legislation can 
help in the fight against noises, “first of all 
by recognizing officially noisy industries as 





* Reprinted from Industrial Health, April, 1947, 
published by the Health League of Canada, 
111 Avenue Road, Toronto. 
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dangerous trades, and then extending the 
benefits of compensation to industrial diseases 
caused by the noises.” 


Describing the types of noises and their 
effects, the booklet states: “In recent years 
great progress has been made in the field of 
sound control. Certain types of window 
ventilators will reduce the amount of noise 
that enters through them; walls, ceilings, and 
floors, when properly designed and _ con- 
structed, will materially lower the amount of 
sound transmitted from room to room; and 
sound-absorbing materials will reduce the 
noise due to interior as well as extraneous 
sound. 


“Considerable time and study have been 
given by the specialists of the Codes and 


Specifications Section of the National Research 


Council to the elimination of noise in dwell- 
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ings in connection with the development of 
the Health and Sanitation Section of the 
National Building Code.” 

The booklet recommends medical examina- 
tion of employees, the use of ear protectors 
(but not metal breakable kinds) and a 
scientific organization of the work. To protect 
employees against vibration it suggests the 
use of substances which isolate vibration, such 
as soft-sole boots, straw mats, felt braid and 
chairs and benches with springs. 

“Anti-vibration equipment may be con- 
sidered under two. general classifications, 
namely; steel spring units, and units employ- 
ing organic materials, particularly natural 
cork, as a resilient medium. The choice 
between these two classifications rests mainly 
on limitations of local conditions and the 
degree of vibration isolation desired. With 
certain exceptions, both types can be applied 
directly to the machine base or legs, as well 
as under a sub-base or foundation. Certain 
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steel spring units provide isolating efficiencies 
closely approaching 100 per cent and are 
considered the most accurate and successful 
vibration control possible. Units employing 
organic materials are not quite so efficient as 
steel spring isolators, but also provide effective 
permanent and economical isolation of vibra- 
tion and noise particularly so against sound 
transmission. 


“Walls, ceilings and especially floors can be 


~ eovered with materials which diminish the 


production of vibrations from the ground. 
With this object, there may be used felt made 
of leather, hair, asbestos, or wood pulp, which 
can be made fire-proof in some cases by 
silicate of soda or india-rubber, while, for the 
floors particularly, linoleum, or numerous 
special compounds now on the market, and 
special plasters, are used.” | 


The booklet concludes with a classification 
of noisy trades and a list of references. 


Profit Sharing in Britain 


P ROFIT sharing and co-partnership has not, 

since its introduction to British industry 
in 1891, achieved a large measure of success, 
an article in the May issue cf Labour and 
Industry in Britain reports. It claims further 
that failure of a substantial number of 
schemes has presented students of the move- 
ment with a mass of conflicting evidence as 
to its relative merit, and has engendered wide 
disagreement over its efficacy within the 
ranks of both unions and employers. 

While the incidence of success prevents 
profit sharing and co-partnership from being 
discarded as an unsuccessful experiment, its 
scope remains relatively small. The article 
states that in 1938—the latest date for which 
statistics are available—there were 410 firms 
practising profit-sharing schemes in which 
264,000 employees were entitled to participate 
—slightly less than two per cent of the total 
working population. “The number is prob- 
ably about the same to-day. It has, indeed, 
not changed a great deal during the past 
20 years.” 

Profit. sharing, as it is officially defined, 
covers schemes under which employees 
participate on a predetermined basis in the 
profits of the particular undertaking in which 
they are employed. (Bonuses or gratuities 
given at the direction of. shareholders or the 
management without any specified basis and 
schemes providing for a bonus dependent on 
output or sales are excluded.) But full 
co-partnership adds to the official definition 
two more requirements; (a) employee share- 
holding, and (b) a voice for the employees 


in the operation of the business through voting 
rights or co-partnership committees. 

Despite the wide variations in both success- 
ful and unsuccessful types of schemes pro- 
viding for employee participation in company 
profits, which make difficult any approxima- 
tion of basic conditions necessary for success, 
studies of the movement have revealed certain 
factois which appear indispensable, if a scheme 
is to have any hope of success, the article 
states. 

First there must be profits; a fact seem- 
ingly axiomatic yet frequently not recognized. 
“Of 402 schemes abandoned by the end of 
1937, 105 of these failures were due to a 
diminution of profits. Industries which «re 
stable, and possibly sheltered from outside 
competition, are thus those in which the move- 
ment is most likely to succeed, and it is 
significant that the highest number of par- 
ticipating employees are in the gas, water and 
electricity undertakings.” . 

The second high cause of failures in Britain 
is described as the apathy of employees or 
the dissatisfaction of employers with results. 
Failure to arouse the employee’s interest, to 
make the scheme readily understood, to 
explain sufficiently actions likely to affect 
profits, or to arrange for joint consultation 
machinery are given as contributory factors. 

On the whole, it is contended, it is doubtful 
whether profit sharing and co-partnership can 
be considered as a great incentive towards 
increased output or the reduction of waste 
and spoilt work. “The addition of 6 per cent 
to earnings—the average for all schemes in 
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1937, although some individual schemes paid 
substantially more—is not by itself much of 
a stimulus, especially when it is ‘subject to 
income tax. In a large firm, also, the indi- 
vidual contribution towards profits must seem 
very small. It is hardly surprising, therefore, 
that most employers operating profit-sharing 
schemes can point only to an_ increased 
loyalty and contentment of their labour force 
and, where the employee has a voice in the 
government of the firm, to a greater sense 
of responsibility. 
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“That, of itself, may be a sufficient reward 
for the employer. But it must be recognized 
that it may be his only reward. Too often, 
it seems, schemes have been introduced in the 
expectation of immediate material gains. And 
when these are not realized, a sense of 
disappointment and failure results. This does 
not prove that the basic conception of profit 
sharing is wrong; it shows that in individual 
cases the emphasis may have been put in the 
wrong place, or that itis leadership which has 
failed rather than the idea. 





Conciliation in British Building Industry 


HE method of collective bargaining 
practised in the British building industry 
is described in an article published in the April 
issue of the British Industrial Law Review. 
This article is the second in a series on the 
conciliation machinery existing in the major 
British industries. The first, dealing. with 
conciliation in the coal mines, was summarized 
in the April issue of the Lasour Gazerrr 
(p. 513.) 

Despite the large degree of geographical 
dispersion and the comparatively numerous 
producing units, the method of. collective 
bargaining in the building industry has circum- 
vented over-rigidity and harshness, “usually 
attendant upon excessive centralization”, by 
successfully combining a “strong measure of 
centralized control with wide local autonomy”, 
the article states. 

Fundamental to the efficient operation of 
the collective bargaining procedure, the article 
reports, is a simple but comprehensive wage 
structure. For the purpose of wages regula- 
tion, the various towns and districts outside 
London are classified into nine grades, with a 
standard hourly rate laid down for each grade. 
Each town and district, therefore, is governed 
as to wages by the rate prevailing for its 
respective grade. For the London area there 
are specially negotiated rates. Wages change 
either by standard rate adjustments or by 
the regrading of a town or district to a group 
with a different standard rate. Settlement of 
the standard rates to be applied and the 
allocation of districts into particular grades is 
effected by Joint Councils composed equally 
of representatives from the National Federa- 
tion of Building Employers and from the 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives. 

Joint committees function at three levels. 
The lowest, the local committees, are con- 
cerned with local conditions such as com- 
pliance in the locality with “national working 
rules” and amount of permissible overtime. 


At the next level regional joint committees 
serve as connecting links between the localities 
and the National Joint Council, which governs 
matters pertaining to the industry as a whole. 
Their primary function is to consider district 
applications for re-grading and make recom- 
mendations to the National Joint Council, 
which alone possesses the power to make final 
decisions. Working rules and other matters 
are similarily processed. 

The National Joint Council is composed of 
not more than 40 members, appointed equally 
from each side of the industry. It is respons- 
ible for determining the standard rates, the 
grading of districts, hours of work, overtime, 
extra pay, night work, and for resolving any 
disputes which may arise. Although it is 
assisted by recommendations from the regional 
committees, the Council remains the sole 
arbiter. 

The article states that the procedure is 
designed to reduce negotiation to a minimum 
by providing for automatic changes in the 
standard rates commensurate with changes in 
living costs. Allowance is made for excep- 
tional cases where such an arrangement would 
not be considered appropriate. These cases 
are covered partly by the machinery for re- 
grading and partly by provisions for depar- 
tures from the standard rates. In the latter 
case “exceptional margins” for a particular 
district or group of districts for a prescribed 
period, and “differential margins” for a par- 
ticular occupation continuing for an indefinite 
period are made applicable upon approval by 
the National Joint Council. 

The “national working rules”, arrived at by 
agreement, prescribe for all conditions per- 
taining to hours of work, overtime, travelling 
time, etc., as well as scales of payments for 
exceptional work. The right to amend or relax 
any of the rules resides exclusively with the 
National Joint Council, although any district 
is permitted to initiate proposals on the 
matter. 


4 


Trade disputes are dealt with pursuant to 
an agreement concluded in 1927, which insti- 
tuted a procedure for settlement without 
recourse to work stoppages. Disputes are 
negotiated by successive stages: (1) local 
conference of officials of the organizations 
concerned, (2) reference to disputes com- 
missions, appointed by regional joint com- 
mittees, (3) reference to a dispute commission 
appointed by the National Joint Council, and 
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(4) joint conference of the national executive 
committees of the parties to the agreement. 


Should the last stage fail to effect concilia- 
tion, reference to the British Industrial Court 
or to independent arbitration is provided for 
on the condition that a majority of each side 
of the Council agrees to such action. Any 
decision thus rendered is final and binding 
upon the parties. 





Adjustments of Wages to Cost of Living in US <As 


REPORT on collective agreements which 

provide for adjusting wages to changes 

in the cost of living has been issued by the 
United States Department of Labour. 

Prior to the war, the report states, less than 
5 per cent of the agreements covering manu- 
facturing and very few in other industry 
contained clauses providing for renegotiation 
of wages during the life of the agreement. 
By 1942 about 40 per cent of manufacturing 
agreements had wage re-opening provisions. 
Since termination of the wage stabilization 
program, there has been a decided increase 
in the number of agreements providing open- 
end wage clauses, the report states. However, 
wage renegotiation provisions based solely on 
fluctuations in the cost of living were included 
in only a few of these agreements. 

Normal union policy has not favoured the 
principle of gearing wages to changes in price 
levels, according to the report, because of the 
feeling that such practice would freeze real 
income and prevent labour from sharing in 
the benefits of expanding business, Increased 
labour productivity and procuring a larger 
share of the national income. The heightened 
incidence following wage decontrol, it is 
indicated, was due to the unusually large price 
fluctuations during the period. 

The consumers’ price index of the United 
States Department of Labour (formerly 
entitled cost-of-living index) has been the 
device most frequently used to measure cost- 
of-living changes. Changes in the index are 
expressed either in points or percentages for 
purposes of computing wage changes. 

In the latter case the percentage of increase 
depends on whether the selected base period, 
or the index number at the time the contract 
was signed is made to equal 100. If so the 
point and percentage change are equated 
numerically. When the base period figure is 
taken at above or below the 100 mark varia- 
tions from the point occur. 

For example, an increase of 5 points in the 
cost of living from 100 to 105 is equal to an 


increase of 5 per cent. An increase of 5 
points from 130 to 185, is an increase of only 
3-8 per cent, while an increase of 5 points 
from 70 to 75 is equal to an increase of 7-1 
per cent. 


Another method in computing changes in 
living costs is to ascertain the changes in 
dollar purchasing power. This may be done 
by dividing the index number of the selected 
base period by the index number of the 
period being compared. For example, the 
consumers’ price index number for January, 
1941, was 100-8 and for June, 1946, it was 
133-3. The purchasing power of the dollar 
in June, 1946, was, therefore, $0.76 in terms 
of all the commodities included in the con- 
sumers’ price index as compared with $1 in 
January, 1941 (100°8=0-76). A dollar would 

133°3 
therefore, buy only 76 per cent of the 
commodities and services in June, 1946, that 
it would in January, 1941. 

Wage reopening clauses vary from those 
permitting negotiations on the subject of 
wages for any reason during the life of the 
agreement through restrictions to specified 
intervals ranging from ninety days to one year. 

Clauses relating wage adjustments to the 
cost of living are of two general types— 
permissive and automatic. Under a permis- 
sive clause wages may be reopened for recon- 
sideration and revision if there is a change 
in the cost of living, but there 1s no guarantee 
that a wage adjustment will actually be made. 
Both parties, or.in some cases the union only, 
may have the right to reopen the wage 
question. 


An automatic, or escalator, clause makes 
specified wage adjustments mandatory when- 
ever certain stipulated changes take place in 
the cost of living. There are also combined 
permissive and automatic plans which specify 
automatic adjustments within certain lmits 
after which the question of wage rates becomes 
a subject for further negotiations. 


Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 


Introduction 


‘TBE Industrial Disputes and Conciliation 

section contains monthly articles dealing 
with proceedings under the National War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations and with 
proceedings under the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and other legislation. 

Under the Wartime Labour’ Relations 
Regulations, P.C. 1003, the Government 
has extended its jurisdiction over employer- 
employee relations which are normally exclu- 
sively within the provincial field to the extent 
considered necessary to cover adequately 
employers and employees in industries 
“essential to the efficient prosecution of the 
war’, but without attempting to include other 
industry which has not a direct bearing on 
war production. In so far as these latter 
industries are concerned, each province can 
make its own decisions as to whether or not 
they shall be brought under the Regulations. 

Agreements have been made under the 
Regulations between the Dominion and every 


province except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island providing for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies for the administration of the 
Regulations. 

The work of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Board (National) is here described in two 
separate articles. The first deals with applica- 
tions made by unions for certification and 
their disposition by the Board; the second 
describes conciliation proceedings under the 
Regulations and includes the reports of 
Boards of Conciliation. 

Conciliation proceedings are also carried on 
by the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour under the provisions 
of the Conciliation and Labour Act which 
empowers the Minister to inquire into the 
causes and circumstances of a dispute, to take 
such steps as seem expedient for the purpose 
of bringing the parties together, and to appoint 
a conciliator or an arbitrator when requested 
by the parties concerned; and under P.C. 4020. 


Applications for Certification under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Board 
(National) met for two days during 
the month of May. During the month the 
Board received 19 applications, held 12 hear- 
ings, issued 3 certificates designating bargain- 
ing representatives, rejected 20 applications, 
ordered 5 representation votes and _ issued 
Reasons for Judgment in 2 appeal cases. 


Certificates Issued 


Three applications for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives were approved by the 
Board and certificates issued as below:— 

1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and 
certain of its officers for employees of the 
Newfoundland Railway employed at North 
Sydney, N.S., in the classifications of assistant 
agent, chief clerk, shed foreman, assistant 
shedmen, rate and billing clerk, clerk, ticket 
clerk and cashier, caretaker, stenographer, 
checker, stenographer and billing clerk, and 
billing clerk. The agent, foreman and 
assistant foreman were excluded from the 
bargaining unit.* 


2. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
one of its officers far yard foremen and 
brakemen in the employ of the WNatzonal 
Harbours Board at the Port of Montreal, 
Bn. > 

3. Canadian Seamen’s Union and certain of 
its officers for the unlicensed personnel 
employed in the classifications of deckhands, 
oilers, firemen, watchmen, wheelsmen, cooks, 
porters, etc., on vessels operated by Transit 
Tankers and Terminals Limited, Montreal, 
P.O) a 


Apblications for Certification Rejected 


1. Quebec Harbour Workers Union, Inc., 
and Canadian National Railways, Clark 
Steamship Company, Canadian Import Com- 
pany, International Fertilizer Company, Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Company, Hansen 
Lumber Company Limited, Percé Lumber 
Company, Auger and Auger Lumber Com- 





*Following an investigation of the application. 
** Following an investigation of the application and 
a representation vote. 
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pany, Amyot Lumber Company, Joseph 
Grenier, Francis Dinan, Wiliam G. McCauley, 
General Stevedoring, Albert Baker, J. Georges 
Chalifour, C. J. Savage, G. Bouchard and 
Arthur Vaillancourt (L.G., March, 1947, p. 
327). Following a hearing the Board rejected 
the above 17 applications for the reason that 
bargaining representatives had not been 
properly selected as required under Section 
5 (1) of the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations, P.C. 1003. 

In the case of certain companies, the 
subsidiary reason for dismissal of the applica- 
tions was that there were no employees 
affected at the time of making application. 

In the case of the application affecting 
International Fertilizers Limited, the company 
was not considered to be an employer within 
the jurisdiction of the Board. 

In the case of the application affecting the 
Canadian National Railways, the Board 
decided that no employer-employee relation- 
ship existed. : 


2. Quebec Harbour Administrative Staff 
Association and National Harbours Board, 
Quebec, P.Q. (L.G.,. March, 1947, |p. 327). 


Following a hearing the Board rejected the 
application for the reason that the bargaining 
unit as applied for was not considered 
appropriate for collective bargaining purposes. 


3. Canadian Seamen’s Union, Pacific Coast 
District, and Union Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., May, 1947, p._ 661). 
Following an investigation the Board rejected 
the application for the reason that it was 
premature, being made prior to the expiry 
of ten months of the. term of the existing 
collective agreement and that it lacked the 
support of a majority of the employees 
affected. 


4. Western Association of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineers and Sterling Collieries 
Company Limited, Sterco, Alta. (L.G., May, 
1947, p. 661). Following an investigation the 


Board rejected the application for the reason . 


that it was no longer within the scope of the 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, and was consequently not within the 
jurisdiction of the Board. 

Effective March 31, 1947, Schedule “A” and 
relevant sections of, the Regulations were 
revoked, thus removing works or undertakings 
engaged in mining operations from he scope 
thereof. 


Applications Withdrawn 


1. Quebec Harbour Workers Union, Inc., and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, ‘M onireae 
P.Q. (L.G., March, 1947, p. 327). On the 
request of the President of the Quebec 
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Harbour Workers Union, Inc., the application 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
affecting certain employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company was withdrawn. 


2. Canadian Air Lines Stewardess Asso- 
ciation (Toronto Branch) and Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, Winnipeg, Man. (.G., June, 1947, 
p. 795. On the request of the President of 
the Canadian Air Lines Stewardess Associa- 
tion (Toronto Branch) the application for 
certification of bargaining representatives 
affecting employees of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, Winnipeg, Man., was withdrawn. 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, P.Q. 
(L.G., June, 1947, p. 795). On request of the 
General Representative of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers the application for 
certification of bargaining representatives 
affecting employees of the General Freight 
Claim Agent and District Freight Claim 
Agent of the Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, P.Q., was withdrawn. 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Communication Unit No. 1, Federation 


i of Employee-Professional Engineers and 


Assistants and Bell Telephone Company of 
Canadan.\Cu.Gs ‘Febriiary ;0)1947))) pe mo17oy 
Following an investigation of the application 
the Board ordered a_ representation vote 
among engineers and engineers’ assistants 
employed by the Bell Telephone Company 
of Canada in the Division Plant engineering 
groups western area, and the Engineering 
Department western area, the three super- 
vising engineers and engineering assistants 
Asso- 
ciation certification were excluded from the 
eligible voters’ list. Mr. F. J. Ainsborough, 
Industrial Relations Officer, Toronto, Ont., 
who was appointed by the Board as Return- 
ing Officer to supervise the vote, was instructed 
to endeavour to obtain the mutual agreement 
of the parties concerned as to the engineers’ 
assistants who will participate in the vote. 


2. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (Bay of Fundy Service), 
Montreal, P.Q. (L.G., April, 1947, p. 525). 
Following a hearing the Board directed a vote 
of the employees classified as engineers, 
except the chief engineer, on board ss. Princess 
Helene of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany (Bay of Fundy Service), Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Fredericton, N.B., was appointed by 
the Board as Returning Officer. . 
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3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, Winnipeg, Man. (L.G., April, 1947, 
p. 526). Following a hearing by the Board 
Mr. H. S. Johnstone, Industrial Relations 
Officer, Winnipeg, Man., was appointed to act 
as Returning Officer in a representation vote 
among employees of the general accountant’s 
office, Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

The chief clerk, chief timekeeper, senior 
clerk (accountant), chief timekeeper (Weston 
Shops) and secretary of the general 
accountant were excluded from the eligible 
voters’ list. 


4. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company (British Columbia Lake and 
River Service), Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., April, 
1947, p. 526). Following a hearing of the 
application, the Board ordered a representa- 
tion vote of the engineers, including the chief 
engineer, on vessels operated by the British 
Columbia Lake and River Service of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Van- 
couver, B.C. 
Mr. G. R. Currie, Industrial Relations 


Officer, Vancouver, B.C., was appointed by 
the Board to conduct the vote. 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers and 
Canada Coach Lines Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
(L.G., May, 1947, p. 661). Following an 
investigation of the application and a public 
hearing, the Board directed a representation 
vote among the employees of Canada Coach 
Lines Limited, Hamilton, Ont., to determine 
their wishes in connection with an application 
for certification of bargaining representatives 
submitted by the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 


The name of the applicant union and the 
intervener, the Canada Coach Lines Inde- 
pendent Union will appear on the ballot. 


The eligible voters’ list include all hourly- 
rated employees of the company, i.e., bus 
drivers, garage division employees, terminal 
service station employees and _ division 
employees. Those excluded from the eligible 
voters’ list were foremen and persons holding 
higher rank employed at Niagara Falls, 
Dundas, Brantford, Galt, Hamilton Terminal, 
Hamilton Wentworth Garage and _ St. 
Catharines Garage. 


Mr. H. Perkins, Industrial Relations Officer, 
Toronto, Ontario, was appointed by the 
Board as Returning Officer to conduct a vote. 
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Applications for Certification Received 
during the Month of May, 1947 


1. Canadian Association of Maritime Trans- 
port Workers, Local No. 4 on behalf of the 
unlicensed personnel on the vessel ss. 
Magdalen of the Magdalen Islands Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


2. Canadian Air Lines Stewardess Associa- 
tion (Toronto Branch) on behalf of steward- 
esses based at or operating out of Toronto, 
Ont., employed by Trans-Canada Air Lines, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


3. Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America on behalf of hourly-rated and 
monthly-rated shop employees including 
hostler, machinist, boilermaker, labourer, 
stationary firemen, car inspector and helpers 
employed by the Midland Railway of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg, Man. 


4. National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. on behalf of marine engineers 
employed on vessels of Upper Lakes and St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company, Toronto, 


Ont. 


5. Canadian Association of Maritume Trans- 


‘port Workers, Local No. 6 on behalf of the 


unlicensed personnel on the vessel North 
Pioneer of North Pioneer Steamship Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q. 


6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 106, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers on behalf of employees employed in 
the classifications of city pick-up and trans- 
port driver, dockmen, warehousemen, and 
helper employed by the Kingsway Transports 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


7. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers on 
behalf of employees of the General Freight 
Claim Agent and District Freight Claim 
Agent of the Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


8. Canadian Association of Maritime Trans- 
port Workers, Local No. 7 on behalf of the 
unlicensed personnel on the vessel ss. Gulf 
Port of Gulf Ports Steamship Company, 
Lamited, Montreal, P.Q. 


9. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of the Canadian Oil Company LInmited, 
Toronto, Ont. 


10. Canadian Seamen’s Union on behalf of 
the unlicensed personnel employed on vessels 
of Driftwood Lands and Timber Limited, 
Sault Ste. Mare, Ont. 


11. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers on 
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behalf of clerks and stenographers employed 
in the Purchasing Department of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, Moncton, N.B. 


12. Seafarers’ International Union of North 


America (Canadian District) on behalf of the © 


unlicensed crew members of the deck engine- 
room and steward’s departments of tug Point 
Ellice and barge No. 2 operated by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway Company, Vancouver, 
ose Ok 

13. Canadian Navigators Federation on 
behalf of licensed officers and/or unlicensed 
officers holding the position of officer on board 
ss. North Coaster of the Caribbean Steamship 
Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


14. Canadian Navigators Federation on 
behalf of licensed officers and/or unlicensed 
officers holding the position of officer on board 
the M.V. Jacques Cartier of the Charlevoiz- 
Saguenay Navigation Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. . 

15. Canadian Navigators Federation on 
behalf of licensed officers and/or unlicensed 
officers holding the position of officer on board 
ss. Magdalen of Magdalen Islands Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


16. Canadian Navigators Federation on 
behalf of licensed officers and/or unlicensed 


Between: The British American 
(Respondent) 


Respondent (Applicant) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher 
and Taylor. 


Reasons for Judgment 


These are two applications by the appellant 
company for leave to appeal two decisions of 
the British Columbia Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board certifying bargaining representa- 
tives selected by the respondent union to act 
for the employees of two plants of the com- 
pany. One plant is located in Vancouver and 
is known as the Venables & Glen plant. The 
other plant is located in New Westminster. 

The respondent union had applied to the 
British Columbia Board for certification of 
bargaining representatives for employees of 
the company working at five different centres. 
Plant bargaining organizations or associations 
had also applied for certification of bargaining 
representatives in respect to the employees 
working at four of the -five centres. The 
British Columbia Board established four 
separate units of employees as appropriate 
for collective bargaining and, following inves- 
tigation, ordered votes of the employees in 
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officers holding the position of officer on board 
the ss. Riviere du Loup of the Riviére du 
Loup-Tadoussac Ferry Company Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


17. Canadian Navigators Federation on 
behalf of licensed officers and/or unlicensed 
officers holding the position of officer on board 
the ss. Island Connector of the Inter Island 
Steamship Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


18. Canadian Navigators Federation on 
behalf of licensed officers and/or unlicensed 
officers holding the position of officer on board 
ss. Gulfport of the Gulf Ports Steamship Com- 
ship Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


19. Canadian Navigators Federation on 
behalf of licensed officers and/or unlicensed 
officers holding the position of officer on board 
ss. North Pioneer of the North Pioneer Steam- 
ships Company Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Reasons for Judgment issued by the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board (National) in 
Appeal Cases 


Reasons for Judgment in two cases dealt 
with by the Board at its April Sittings and 
summarized in the May, 1947, issue of the 
Lasour Gazette follow:— 

Oil Company Limited, Appellant 
Union, Local No. 4, 


two of the units, the voters being allowed to 
vote for either the respondent union or the 
employees association. . 

The majority of the employees in each of 
these two units voted to support the local 
employees association, and the _ British 
Columbia Board granted certification to the 
bargaining representatives designated in the 
applications of the employees associations for 
such units. 

The British Columbia Board, for the remain- 
ing two units of employees, certified the 
bargaining representatives of the respondent 
union without a vote and the company has 
appealed these decisions. The chief and 
pertinent ground of appeal is that the British 
Columbia Board should have allowed the 
employees in all four units to vote instead 
of confining the voting to only two units of 
employees. 

Under ordinary circumstances, this Board is 
not inclined to interfere with the discretion 
of provincial Boards in ordering votes of 
employees or in certifying on evidence of mem- 
bership without the taking of a vote. 

However, in this case, in view of the report 
of the investigating officers attached to the 
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British Columbia Board, who made a very 
careful and painstaking investigation, and 
having regard that votes were conducted by 
that Board for employees in the other units, 
this Board was of opinion that votes were 
advisable for these two units of employees. 
This Board therefore granted leave to appeal 
and ordered that separate votes be taken 
accordingly of employees in the New West- 
minster unit and the Venables & Glen unit 
under the direction of the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Board, the status of the existing 
certifications granted by the British Columbia 
Board and rights of the bargaining representa- 
tives to represent the employees in these units 
to be determined by the results of these votes. 
The results of the votes were as follows:— 


New WESTMINSTER PLANT 


EUiviblesvotersuaa. 5 wi). « 4x00) ote 5 
Voting for the respondent union.. 1 
NOUN ACA S i. wakin 4. set Sod eimai, 4 
VENABLES & GLEN, VANCOUVER, PLANT 
Eligiblevoterse., once cones rr 
Voting for the respondent union.. 10 
Voting againstil., sa Tere, 1 
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In view of the results of the votes, the 
appeals are allowed to the extent that the 
certification granted by the British Columbia 
Board respecting the New Westminster bar- 
gaining unit is set aside. The certificate 
granted with respect to the Venables & Glen, 
Vancouver, units is confirmed as issued by 
the British Columbia Board. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman, 
for the majority of the Board. 


We dissent from the decision ordering a 
vote :— 


(Sgd.) W. L. Best. 
(Sgd.) A. R. Mosuer. 


Ji.G: Foco, Esq.,..K..C., 
A. G. Cocxritt, Esq., 
for the Appellant (Respondent). 


D. O’Brien, Esq., 
for the Respondent (Applicant). 


Dated at Ottawa, May 28, 1947. 


Between: Canadian Gypsum Company Limited, Hillsborough, N.B., Appellant 
(Respondent) and Hillsborough Gypsum Workers Federal Union 


No. 256, Respondent (Applicant) 


The Board consisted of the Vice-Chairman 
and Messrs. Best, Complin, Hills, Mosher 
and Taylor. | 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an appeal from a decision of the 
New Brunswick Wartime Labour Relations 
Board certifying bargaining representatives 
selected by the respondent union for 
employees of the Company. 


The grounds of appeal are:— 

(1) that there was no proper election of 
bargaining representatives; 

(2) that the new Brunswick Board should 
have ascertained the number of 
employees who were members of the 
union as at the day of application 
rather than as.at the day of 
investigation ; 

(3) that alternatively, in any event, the 
Provincial Board should have ordered 
a vote of the employees. 


The evidence shows that an organization 
meeting of employees was held on November 
15, 1946, and another one on November 18 
and that on that latter date, a request went 
forward to the Trades and Labour Congress 


at Ottawa for the issue of a charter for the 
union, accompanied by 94 signed applications 
for membership in the union. These applica- 
tions also authorized the union to act as the 
bargaining representatives of the employees. 
The charter issued by the Trades and Labour 
Congress to the Union was dated the 18th of 
November. The bargaining representatives 
had been initially selected at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the union held on November 
15, 1946. The application for certification was 
dated the 5th of December and was received 
by the New Brunswick Board under date of 
December 11. 


The Investigating Officer of the Provincial 
Board, in investigating the status of the union 
membership among employees, used a paylist 
of December 8 and reported that 77 per cent 
of the employees were union members but it - 
is claimed that he checked the unicn member- 
ship records as of January 6, 1947, against 
this list, whereas it is claimed that this check 
should have been made as of the union records 
of December 8 which was the nearest payroll 
date to the date of the application. 


This latter contention is in accordance with 
the Board’s practice. The additional evidence, 
however, of union membership which way 
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furnished arising out of the signed applica- 
tion for membership cards which were com- 
pleted on or before the 18th of November 
and which were accompanied by union initia- 
tion fees, coupled with the report of the 
Investigating Officer, satisfy the Board that 
the union had as members at the time of the 
application for certification, the majority of 
employees in the bargaining unit and that, in 
these circumstances, the Provincial Board was 
warranted in certifying without directing a 
vote to be taken. 

In the circumstances, 
prepared to interfere 


the Board is not 
with the discretion 
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exercised by the Provincial Board in certifying 
without ordering a vote. 
The appeal is accordingly dismissed. 


(Sgd.) A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman for the Board. 


A. S. Parritro, Esq., 
B. W. Isnor, Esq., 
H. D. Burcasss, Esq., 
for the Appellant (Respondent). 
A. E. Hemmnring, Esq., 
for the Respondent (Applicant). 


Dated at Ottawa, May 27, 1947. 


Conciliation Proceedings under the Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations 


HE Wartime Labour Relations Regula- 

tions provide conciliation machinery to 
attempt settlement of disputes where negotia- 
tions for an agreement following certification 
of bargaining representatives, or negotiations 
for the renewal of an existing agreement, have 
been unsuccessfully continued for thirty days. 
Disputes of this nature are referred to the 
Minister of Labour by the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board (National) or by the Provin- 
cial Boards in their respective jurisdictions.* 
A Conciliation Officer is then appointed 
to confer with the parties and endeavours 
to effect am agreement. If the Concilia- 
tion Officer is unable to bring about 
settlement of the matters in dispute and 
reports that in his views an agreement might, 
be facilitated by the appointment of a 
Conciliation Board, a Board is then established 
by the Minister of Labour. The duty of such 
a Board is to endeavour to effect an agree- 
ment between the parties on the matters in 
dispute and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Minister. 


I. Assignment of Conciliation Officers 


During May, 1947, Conciliation Officers were 
assigned to confer with the parties in an 
‘attempt to effect an agreement in the follow- 
ing cases: 

Arctic Ice Co Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and 
Arctic Ice Employees’ Unit, One Big Union. 
R. H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian National Railways (Freight Hand- 
lers on Montreal Wharf) and Brotherhood of 
Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express & Station Employees (AFL-TLC). J. 
S. McCullagh, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service), Canadian National Rail- 


ways (B.C. Coast & Lakes Barge & Ferry 
Service), Union Steamships Ltd., and Frank 
Waterhouse & Co. Ltd., and National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada Inc. G. R. 
Currie, Conciliation Officer. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Communica- 
tions Department) and Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union, Canadian Pacific System, Division 
No. 1 (AFL-TLC). J. 8. McCullagh, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Dining, Cafe 
& Buffet Car Employees) and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. Bernard Wilson, Concilia- 
tion Officer. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (Freight 
Handlers on Montreal Wharf) and Brother- 
hood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, Freight 


Handlers, Express & Station Employees 
(AFL-TLC). J. S. McCullagh, Conciliation 
Officer. 


Clarke Steamship Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., 
and Canadian Seamen’s Union (TLC). J. S. 
McCullagh, Conciliation Officer. 

Dominion Wheel & Foundries Ltd., St. Boni- 
face, Man., and Local 174, International 
Moulders’ & Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America (AFL-TLC). R. H. Hooper, 
Conciliation Officer. 

Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd., Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife District 
Miners’ Union (Local 802, International Union 
of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers)  (CIO- 
CCL). G. R. Currie, Conciliation Officer. 

J. S. Nairn, Sydney, N.S., and Cafe Breton 
Quarrymen’s Union (CCL) H. R Pettigrove, 
Conciliation Officer 


*For changes of jurisdiction that became effective 
May 15, see elsewhere in this issue p. 772. 
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North Star Oil Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., 
and Oil Workers’ Union of Canada (CCL). R. 
H. Hooper, Conciliation Officer. 

Reliance Foundry Co. Ltd., Vancouver, BC., 
and Vancouver District Metal & Oiepiieal 
Workers’ Union (Local 289;* International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers) 
(CIO-CCL). Wm. Fraser, Conciliation Officer. 
(See also III and IV). 

United Towing & Salvage Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q., and Canadian Seamen’s Union 
Rak eB ah oy Fy S. McCullagh, Conciliation Officer, 


li. Agreements Facilitated by Conciliation 
Officers or Cases Withdrawn 


In the following cases, reports were received 
from Conciliation Officers indicating the suc- 
cessful completion of negotiations with the 
signing of an agreement or the withdrawal of 
the request for intervention: 

Eleven painting contractors, Saint John, 
N.B.,, and Local 1151, Brotherhodd of Painters, 
Decorators & eel of America (AFL- 
TLC). H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Modern City Dairy, Sydney, NS., and Local 
10, National Union of Dairy Workers (CCL). 
H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

Olympia Wholesale, Brandon, Man., and 
Local 1, Wholesale Workers’ Union (CCL). 
2 5 ve vot Conciliation Officer. 

Picardy Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Local 1, 
Canadian Balers Workers’ Tinton (CCL). T. 
J. Williams. Conciliation Officer. 


III. Boards Established 


During the month, Conciliation Boards were 
established as follows. 

Acadian Lines, Halifax, N.S., and Lodge 234, 
Brotherhood of Riitoad Thain ee H. R. 
Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer (See also IV). 

Acadian Lines Ltd. (formerly Wagner Tours 
Ltd.), Halifax, N.S., and Lodge 350, Brother- 
hood of Ryiioad ‘Tre BR. Pettignove, 
Conciliation Officer. (See also IV). 

Archibald Coal Co. Ltd., Halifax, NS., and 
Local 2, National Union af Coal Dictators 
(CCL). H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 
(See also IV) . 

Brandon Woollen Mills Co. Ltd.. Brandon, 


Man., and Local 1, Brandon Woollen Mills 
raya (CCL). R. H. Hooper, Conciliation 
Officer. (See also IV). 


Canada Veneers Ltd., Saint John, N.B., and 
Industrial Union of veneee Worle, (CCL). 
H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 

S. Cunard & Ce. Ltd., Halifax, NS., and 
Local 2, National Union i Coal aniiors 
(CCL). H. R. Pettigrove, Conciliation Officer. 
(See also IV). 
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Fairfield & Sons Lt. (St. James Plant), Win- 
nipeg, Man., and Woollen Mill Employees’ 
Unit, One Bip Union. H. 8. Johnstone, Con- 
dilia tion Officer. (See also IV). 

Reliance Foundry Co. Ltd. , Vancouver, B.C., 
and Vancouver District Metal and Chemical 
Workers’ Union (Local 289, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers) 
(CIO-CCL). Wm. Fraser, Conciliation Officer. 
(See also I and IV). 


IV. Boards fully Constituted 


Acadian Lines. The Conciliation Board 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Acadian Lines, Halifax, N.S., and Lodge 234, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Tanen was ality 
constituted on May 28, 1947, with the appoint- 
ment of Honourable Mr. weigirce W. F. Carroll, 
Halifax, as Chairman of the Board, in the 
iOeenee! of a recommendation from ane other 
two members of the Board. Russell McInnes, 
K.C., Halifax, and N. T. Hayden, New Glas- 
gow, were appointed on the recommendation 
of the employer and employees respectively. 
(See also IIT). 


Acadian Lines Ltd. (formerly Wagner Tours 
Ltd.) The Conciliation Board established to 
deal with a dispute between the Acadian Lines 
Ltd. (formerly Wagner Tours Ltd.), Halifax, 
NS., and Lodge 350, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Teen: was fully, constituted on May 28, 
1947, with the appointment of Honourable Mr. 
Justice W. F. Carroll, Halifax, as Chairman of 
the Board, in the ae of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
Russell McInnes, K.C., Halifax, and N. T. 
Hayden, New Glasgow, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. (See also III). 


Archibald Coal Co. Ltd. The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 


- between the Archibald Coal Co., Ltd., Halifax, 


N'S., and Local 2, National Union of Coal 
Distributors (CCL) was fully constituted on 
May 28, 1947, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge Kenneth L. Crowell, Bridge- 
town, as Chairman of the Board, on the recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board. Russell McInnes, K.C., and H. A. Shea, 
both of Halifax, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. (See also III). 


Brandon Woollen Mills Co. Ltd. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the Brandon Woollen Mills 
Co. Ltd., Brandon, Man., and Local 1, Bran- 
don Woollen Mills Union (CCL) was fully 
constituted on May 28, 1947, with the 
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appointment of His Honour Judge J. M. 
George, Morden, as Chairman of the Board, 
on the recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. R. B. Alexander and B. R. 
Constable, both of Brandon, were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. (See also III). 


Broulan Porcupine Mines Ltd. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Broulan Porcupine Mines Lid., 
Pamour, Ont., and Local 241, International 
Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO- 
CCL) was fully constituted on May 30, 1947, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the 
Board. J. Beattie, Timmins, and G. M. 
Desaulniers, Montreal, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 

Buffalo Ankerite Gold Mines Ltd. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the Buffalo Ankerite Gold 
Mines Ltd., South Porcupine, Ont., and Local 
241, International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) was fully consti- 
tuted on May 10, 1947, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
as Chairman of the Board, in the absence of 
a recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. Alex Harris, Kirkland Lake, 
and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Canada Cycle & Motor Co. Ltd. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the Canada Cycle & Motor 
Co. Ltd., Weston, Ont., and International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (CIO- 


CCL) was fully constituted on May 9, 1947, - 


with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Samuel Factor, Toronto, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. E. 
Macaulay Dillon, K.C., and Charles Dubin, 
both of Toronto, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Various Railway Companies. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., their jointly 
and separately owned subsidiaries and ancil- 
laries; and Pacific Great Eastern Railway; 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay Railway; 
Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo Railway; Ontario 
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Northland Railway; Sydney & Louisburg 
Railway; and Essex Terminal Railway; and 
their employees, members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen; Order of 
Railway Conductors; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees; Brotherhood of 
Railway Signalmen of America; Canadian 
Pacific Railway System Federation No. 125 
(Shop Crafts); Canadian National Railway 
System Federation No. 11; Division No. 4, 
Railway Employees’ Department (AFL); 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers; Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express & Station Employees; 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance & Bartenders’ International League 
of America; International Brotherhood of 
Firemen & Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse & Railway Shop Labourers; 
Brotherhood of Express Employees; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
and International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers & Helpers was fully constituted 
on May 21, 1947, with the appointment of 
Dr. Alexander Brady, Toronto, as Chairman 
of the Board, on the recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. J. F. Chis- 
holm, K.C., Montreal, and M. W. Wright, 
Ottawa, were appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

City Dray Co. The Conciliation Board 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
City Dray Co., Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers (CCL) was fully consti- 
tuted on May 8, 1947, with the appointment 
of J. E. L. Graham, Winnipeg, as Chairman 
of the Board, on the recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. M. Feely 
and A. Montague Israels, both of Winnipeg, 
were appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees’ respectively. 

Comaurum Mines Ltd. The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Coniaurum Mines Ltd., Schumacher, 
Ont., and Local 241, International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 
was fully constituted on May 30, 1947, with 
the appointment of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
K. C. Gray, Kirkland Lake, and G. M. 
Desaulniers, Montreal, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 

S. Cunard & Co. Ltd. The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute .be-’ 
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tween S. Cunard & Co. Ltd., Halifax, NS., 
and Local 2, National Union of Coal Distribu- 
tors (CCL) was fully constituted on May 23, 
1947, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge Kenneth L. Crowell, Bridgetown, as 
Chairman of the Board, on the recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board. 
Col. W. W. Wickevire and H. A. Shea, both 
of Halifax, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. (See also III) 


Delnite Mines Ltd. The Conciliation Board 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Delnite Mines Ltd., Timmins, Ont., and Local 
241, International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) was fully con- 
stituted on May 10, 1947, with the appoint- 
ment. of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, 
Brampton, as Chairman of the Board, in the 
absence of a recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board. R. J. Henry, 
Dobie, and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Fairfield & Sons Ltd. (St. James Plant). 
The Conciliation Board established to deal 
with a dispute between Fairfield & Sons Ltd. 
(St. James Plant), Winnipeg, Man., and 
Woollen Mill Employees’ Unit, One Big 
Union was fully constituted on May 28, 1947, 
with the appointment of Honourable Mr. 
Justice A. K. Dysart, Winnipeg, as Chairman 
of the Board, on the recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board. F. G. 
Thompson, K.C., and Andrew Scoble, both 
of Winnipeg, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of: the employer and employees 
respectively. (See also III) 


Grimsby Stove and Furnace Ltd. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between Grimsby Stove & Furnace 
Ltd., Grimsby, Ont., and Local 805, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft 
& Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL) was fully constituted on 
May 12, 1947, with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, as 
Chairman of the Board, in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. J. T. Weir and J. S. Midanik, 
both of Toronto, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd. 
The Conciliation Board established to deal 
with a dispute between the Hollinger Con- 
solidated Gold Mines Ltd., Timmins, Ont., 
and Loeal 241, International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) was 
fully constituted on May ,10, 1947, with the 
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appointment of His Honour Judge A. 
Cochrane, Brampton, as Chairman, in the 
absence of a recommendation from the other 
two members of tthe Board. Col. Alan 
Cockeram, M.P., Toronto, and G. M. 
Desaulniers, Montreal, were appointed on the 
recommendation of the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. 


Macassa Mines Ltd. The Conciliation Board 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Macassa Mines Litd., Kirkland Lake, and 
Local 240, International Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) was fully 
constituted on May 10, 1947, with the appoint- 
ment of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, 
Brampton, as Chairman of the Board, in the 
absence of a recommendation from the other 
two members of the Board. O. Lafontaine, 
Schumacher, and G. Harris, Toronto, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Manitoba Cartage and Storage Ltd. The 
Conciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between Manitoba Cartage and 
Storage Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees & Other 
Transport Workers (CCL) was fully consti- 
tuted on May 6, 1947, with the appointment 
of Honourable Mr. Justice J. B. Coyne, 
Winnipeg, as Chairman of the Board, on the 
recommendation of the other two members 
of the Board. W. J. Morrison and A. 
Montague Israels, both of Winnipeg, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines Ltd. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines Ltd., Schumacher, Ont., and Local 241, 
International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers (CIO-CCL) was fully constituted 
on May 10, 1947, with the appointment of 
His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
as Chairman of the Board, in the absence of 
a recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers of the Board. Alex Harris, Kirkland Lake, 
and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


McIntyre and Taylor Ltd. The Concilia- 
tion Board established to deal with a dispute 
between McIntyre and Taylor Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and International Moulders & Foundry 
Workers’ Union of North America (AFL- 
TLC) was fully constituted on May 12, 1947, 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Samuel Factor, Toronto, as Chairman of the 
Board, in the absence of a recommendation 
from the other two members of the Board. 
W. E. Cormon, Toronto, and Fred Molineaux, 
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Hamilton, were appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the employer and employees 
respectively. 


National Cartage and Storage Ltd. The Con- 
ciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between National Cartage and Storage 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and other Trans- 
port Workers (CCL) was fully constituted 
on May 6, 1947, with the appointment of 
Honourable Mr. Justice J. B. Coyne, Winni- 
peg, as Chairman of the Board, on the recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board. J. W. Morrison and A Montague 
Israels, both of Winnipeg, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Northern Electric Co. Ltd. The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Northern Electric Co. Litd., Tor- 
onto, Ont., and Local 4, United Telephone 
Workers of Canada (CCL) was fully 
constituted on May 12, 1947, with the appoint- 
ment of J. Douglas McNish, K.C., Toronto, as 
Chairman of the Board, in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. C. W. Findlow and Elroy 
Robson, both of Toronto, were appointed on 
the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Paymaster Consolidated Mines Ltd. The 
Conciliation Board established to deal with a 
dispute between the Paymaster Consolidated 
Mines. Ltd., South Porcupine, Ont., and Local 
241, International Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) was fully con- 
stituted on May 30, 1947, with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, 
as Chairman of the Board, in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. R. G. McKelvey, Geraldton, and 
G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, were appointed 
on the recommendation of the employer and 
employees respectively. 


Preston East Dome Mines Lid. The Concil- 
iation Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Preston East Dome Mines Ltd., 
South Porcupine, Ont., and Local 241, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers (CIO-CCL) was fully constituted on May 
10, 1947, with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge A. Cochrane, Brampton, as Chairman 
of the Board, appointed in the absence of a 
recommendation from the other two members 
of the Board. J. Adamson, Kirkland Lake, 
and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, were 
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appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 

Reliance Foundry Co. Ltd. The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Reliance Foundry Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Vancouver District Metal & 
Chemical Workers’ Union (Local 289, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers) (CIO-CCL) was fully constituted on May 
5, 1947, with the appointment of Col. J. F. 
Keen, Vancouver, as Chairman of the Board, 
in the absence of a recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board. O. R. Olson 
and W. L. White, both of Vancouver, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer ard employees respectively. (See also 
I and III). 


Upper Canada Mines Ltd. The Conciliation 
Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Upper Canada Mines Ltd., Dobie, 
Ont., and Local 240, International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter workers (CIO-CCL) was 
fully constituted on May 10, 1947, with the 
appointment of His Honour Judge A. Coch- 
rane, Brampton, as Chairman of the Board, in 
the absence of a recommendation from the 
other two members of the Board. P. N. Tapley 
and George Harris, both of Toronto, were 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


V. Board Reports Received 


During the month, Board Reports were 


received in the following cases: ; 


Aluminum Goods Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and 
Local 2858, United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO-CCL) . 

* Breithaupt Leather Co. Ltd., (Penetang 
Division), Penetanguishene, Ont., and National 
Union of Shoe and Leather Workers (CCL). 

Chromium Mining & Smelting Corporation 
Lid., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Local 2451, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL). 

Lakeshore Mines Ltd., Kirkland Lake, Ont., 
and Local 240, International Union of Mine 
and Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL). 

National Sea Products Ltd. (Maritime Fish 
Division), Halifax, N.S., and Local 6, Canadian. 
Fish Handlers’ Union, (TLC). 

Northland Coal & Ice Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man., and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union. 





*This Board did not file a formal report, but the 
Chairman advised that following completion of the 
constitution of the Board, the parties entered into 
further negotiations and arrived at an amicable settle- 
ment of matters in dispute between them. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Aluminum Goods Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
and Local 2858, United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 


On May 2, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge Samuel Factor, Toronto, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, H. Brooke Bell, 
K.C., and E. B. Jolliffe, K.C., both of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHreY MircHett, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir: 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by you 
has investigated the matters in dispute, and 
now submits its report. 


The matters in dispute between the parties 
are as follows:— 


. WAGES: 

. PAy FOR OVERTIME: 
Statutory Ho.ipays; 

. VACATIONS WITH Pay: 

. Nicguot Suirt Premiums: 
. LuncH Hovr: 

. Rest Periops: 

. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE: 

. SENIORITY: 

. UNION SECURITY. 


COON DOPRWN rR 


— 


Briefs were presented by the Company and 
the Union, as well as a draft agreement sub- 
mitted by the Company. 

Representatives of the parties were heard 
at five meetings held between March 8 and 
April 16, 1947, inclusive. The Board attempted 
to have the parties agree upon the matters 
in dispute but was successful only in having 
the parties agree upon No. 4—‘VacaTIons 
witH Pay”, which are to be granted as 
follows :— 

One week of vacation with pay after one 
year’s service on the basis of 2 per cent of 
the employee’s total earning; and two weeks’ 


vacation with pay after five years’ service, on 
the basis of 88 times the regular hourly rate. 


On all the other matters in dispute the 
parties failed to agree, and upon some of 
which the members of the Board are not 
unanimous. 


1. Wages: 


The Board is not unanimous on this matter, 
and Mr. E. B. Jolliffe has appended his report, 
and Mr. H. Brooke Bell has appended his 
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report also. The Chairman’s report on this 
matter is as follows:— 


The Company’s final proposal, having 
already made effective on January 10, 1947, 
an 11 cents per hour general wage increase, 
is to increase a further 14 cents per hour, so 
that the starting rates would become for men 
70 cents per hour and for women 524 cents 
per hour, and furthermore after a probationary 
period of six weeks, the men to receive an 
additional 5 cents per hour and women an 
additional 6 cents per hour, making the 
effective minimum rate 75 cents per hour for 
men and 584 cents per hour for women. 

The Union’s final proposal is for an overall 
increase of 134 cents per hour, in addition to 
the 11 cents increase made effective on 
January 10 last. 

Upon the evidence submitted to the Board 
it is extremely . difficult to make a specifie 
recommendation on wages. The Company 
did not adduce any evidence nor did _ it 
submit that it was unable to pay the amount 
of increase demanded by the Union, but took 
the position that with the increase as offered 
their wage scale would compare favourably 
wth others in similar classes of industry. In 
support of this contention, Schedule “A” was 
attached to its Brief, which contains a survey 
of rates for industries having similar jobs in 
the Toronto area, and subsequently a supple- 
ment to Schedule “A” was filed with the 
Board. The Union as well filed with the 
Board a list of some wage comparisons. 

_ This evidence as submitted is somewhat 
confusing. Firstly, the Companies as cited 
in the Union’s list are not the same as those 
cited in the supplement to Schedule “A” of 
the Company. Secondly, the Companies set 
out in Schedule “A” and in the supplement 
are coded and it is difficult to make a 
comparison; and thirdly, the base rates are 
set out in the Union’s list, whereas the Com- 
panyelists the high rate in its Schedule, and 
the weighted average in its supplement, with- 
out defining what is a “weighted average”. 

This documentary evidence therefore is 
not very useful except in certain specific 
categories, and a recommendation with respect 
to wages must be considered in the light of 
the general submissions that the minimum 
hourly rate as contained in the final offer of 
the Company is not sufficient to meet actual 
needs under present living conditions. 

The contention that the Company can 
afford to pay the increase as demanded by 
the Union is not a sound basis upon which 
to make a recommendation, bearing in mind 
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that under the system of private enterprise 
there is no fixed rule that the Company must 
lessen its profits by distributing the same in 
increase of wages, much as this principle may 
commend itself. 


Keeping all these matters in mind, a fair 
and reasonable recommendation seems to be 
that the minimum wages of all male employees 
shall be 77 cents per hour, and all female 
employees 604 cents per hour, subject to new 
employees getting.a starting rate for men of 
70 cents per hour’and for women of 524 cents 
per hour, which starting rate shall be only 
for a probationary period of six weeks from 
the date of employment, after which they 
shall be paid the minimum rates above set out. 


2. Pay for Overtime; and 
3. Statutory Holidays: 


~The Chairman and Mr. Bell agree on these 
matters, and report as follows:— 


In our opinion the Company’s offer of 
paying time and a quarter for overtime, and 
four paid Statutory Holidays, or in the 
alternative time and a half for overtime and 
no paid Statutory Holidays, is a fair offer, and 
we so recommend. The April issue of Steel 
Labour indicates that paid Statutory Holidays 
is not the prevailing practice among the 
Locals of the Steel International Union; of 
169 Locals only 28 Locals have paid Statutory 
Holidays, ranging from two to seven days. 


Mr. Jolliffe has appended a minority report 
on these subject matters. 


4. Vacations with Pay: 


Agreement has been reached between the 
parties on this, as previously mentioned in 
this report. 


5. Night Shift Premiums: 


The Chairman recommends payment of 5 
cents premium per hour for the night shift. 

Mr. Jolliffe and Mr. Bell have each 
appended their own report on this matter. 


6. Lunch Hour: 


The Board is unanimous in reporting as 
follows :— 


The present practice is to pay to continuous 
shift workers twenty-one minutes per shift for 
lunch time not worked. We do not recom- 
mend any additional paid lunch hour. 


7. Rest Periods: 


The Board is unanimous: in reporting as 
follows:— 

We do not recommend any change in the 
prevailing practice of no paid rest periods. 
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8. Grievance Procedure: 


The Chairman and Mr. Jolliffe agree and 
report as follows:— 


We recommend the provisions as contained 
in the Company’s draft agreement at pages 
10-138 on grievance procedure, subject to the 
following amendments: 


(a) The words “fellow employee” in the first 
line on page 11 are to be deleted and 
the words “Union steward” substituted 
therefor ; 

(b) The words “who may be a Union 
representative” in the second line on 
page 11 be deleted; 

(c) In the third line of Clause 5 on page 11, 
after the word “steps” the following 
words shall be added: “the matter shall 
then be referred to a Board of Arbitra- 
tion as hereinafter provided”. 


The Union representative agreed to these 
provisions with the amendments as men- 
tioned, and the only dispute in the Grievance 
Procedure clause is the appointment of a 
Chairman by the Minister of Labour for the 
Province of Ontario in the event of the 
parties not agreeing upon a Chairman. The 
Company insists that the Chairman shall be 
a Judge of the Supreme Court or County 
Court in the Province of Ontario; the Union 
demands that the Chairman shall either be a 
Judge as aforesaid, or any other fit and proper 
person. 

We recommend that the Chairman shall 
be a Judge of the Supreme Court or County 
Court in the Province of Ontario, or any 
other person deemed fit and proper by the 
Minister of Labour for the Province of 
Ontario to act as Chairman. 

Mr. Bell has appended a minority report 
on this matter. 


9. Seniority: 


The Board is unanimous on this matter 
and recommexds as follows:— 


We recommend the provisions as contained 
on pages 3 and 4 and in Appendix “I” of 
the Company’s draft agreement on Seniority, 
subject to the following amendments: 


(a) In the 12th line of Clause I, page 3, 
the word “the” shall be changed to 
“this”. 

(b) After the word “Company” in the 12th 
line of said clause, the following words 
be added: “its predecessor Companies 
or its Associated Companies”. 

(c) After the word “preference” in the 12th 
line, the following shall be added: 
“without application of paragraph ‘da 
and 3 of Appendix I”. 
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10. Union Security: 

Mr. Jolliffe has appended his own report, 
and Mr. Bell has appended his own report 
on this matter. The Chairman reports as 
follows :— 

The Chairman is aware that the discussions 
since certification of the present Union and 
the negotiations between the parties have 
created some mutual irritations. The action 


of the Union or the Local or some of its - 


representatives, even since the appointment 
of this Board, in issuing two bulletins, which 
seem to be offensive and not in accordance 
with the facts, cannot be viewed with 
approval. But these matters, important as 
they are, are not fundamental to the question 
of entitlement to some form of union security. 
The Union asked originally for a Union Shop 
with a check-off, but have scaled this demand 
down to a voluntary revocable check-off. The 
Company refuses to grant any form of union 
security, even the mildest form of check-off. 

The Chairman considers that the mild form 
of union security by way of check-off could 
be tried out by the management and this 
might well result in increased confidence and 
improved relations in the future. 

The Chairman therefore recommends a 
voluntary revocable check-off with the right 
to the Company after six months from the 
date of the signing of the agreement, to 
submit to arbitration, as provided in the 
agreement, that it has a just and reasonable 
cause to cancel the check-off as herein recom- 
mended, and if so found by the Board of 
Arbitration, the Company shall then have the 
privilege of cancelling the same. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 30th day of April, 
1947, 
(Sgd.) 8. Factor, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) H. Brooxe Bzgtt, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Epwarp JOLLIFFE, 
Member. 


Report of H. Brooke Bell, K.C. 


The Honourable Humpurey MircHe.u, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

I have read the able report of the Chairman, 
and agree with him in all but four of the 
subject matters at issue. I regret that I am 
unable to agree as to the following:— 

1. WacEs: 
5. Nicht SuHirt Premiums: 
8. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE: 
10. Union Security: 
upon which I beg to report as follows: 
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1. Wages: 


The representatives of the Company stated 
to the Board that the wage scale of this 
Company compares favourably with that of 
other Companies with which it is in compe- 
tition. The Union representatives denied this 
and contended that the contrary was the fact. 
Both parties supplied the Board with written 
representations on this point, and after a 
study of this mass of figures, I have reached 
the conclusion that the wage rate offered by 
the Company is higher than the wage rate 
of most of its competitors. I accordingly 
recommend that the Company’s offer be 
accepted. 


5. Night Shift Premiums: 


The employees in this plant who work in 
three shifts, alternate so that each takes his 
turn on the night shift. There are, of course, 
advantages and disadvantages in this arrange- 
ment, but to pay a man more for the 
week during which he works at night, is 
simply another way of increasing the general 
wage rate, and I do not recommend it. 


8. Grievance Procedure: 


The Company submitted a draft of an 
agreement between the Company and the 
Union, containing full provision for Grievance 
Procedure. I agree with the amendments 
mentioned in the Chairman’s report with the 
exception of that having to do with the 
choice of a Chairman of a Board of Arbitra- 
tion. The draft agreement provides that in 
certain cases, a grievance may be referred to 
a Board of Arbitration, consisting of one 
representative appointed by the Union -and 
one by the Company, and a Chairman to 
be appointed by these two. The provision 
continues as follows:— 


Should the representatives appointed by 
the Union and the Company fail to agree 
within five (5) days upon the appointment 
of a third member, the Minister of Labour 
of the Province of Ontario shall be requested 
to appoint a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario or a Judge of a County Court in the 
Province of Ontario to act as Chairman. 


My colleagues feel that the Minister should 
be free to choose anyone to be Chairman 
without being limited to the Judiciary. It is 
most unlikely that. a Board of Arbitration will 
be necessary except in cases involving viola- 
tion or interpretation of the agreement. In 
draft form, the agreement covers 18 pages, 
plus a 19-page appendix. It cannot, by any 
stretch of language, be termed a simple docu- 
ment. I feel strongly that the Chairman of 
any Board of Arbitration which is called upon 
to interpret it, should be a Judge. 
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10. Union Security: 


The subject of Union Security has been 
considered by the members of the Board with 
great care, and in the course of the proceed- 
ings before the Board, representatives of the 
Union reduced their demand to one of check- 
off of Union fees. While I can conceive: of 
cases where an agreement on the part of the 
Company to collect Union fees from the 
employees and remit them to the Union, 
might be beneficial to both parties, I do not 
feel that I can conscientiously recommend 
the check-off provisions in this case. 


This Union was certified as Bargaining 
Agent only in the autumn of 1946, and the 
agreement we are considering is the first 
agreement between the Company and this 
Union. Representatives of the Company told 
the Board that the actions of the Union had 
not been such as to inspire confidence. The 
Company’s allegations are supported by the 
fact that after the Board had been con- 
stituted, and had held one sitting of which 
the Union officials had notice, the Union 
posted pamphlets in the Company’s plant, 
couched in sneering and sarcastic language, 
not only reflecting unfavourably on the Com- 
pany, but containing the suggestion that the 
members of the Board were improperly 
neglecting the business of the Board and were 
proceeding in a way detrimental to the 
interests of the Union. This suggestion was 
contrary to the facts and the Union repre- 
sentatives must have known this to be the 
case. The Chairman instructed the repre- 
sentatives of the Union, and they agreed, 
to refrain from distributing any more 
pamphlets until after the Board had made 
its report. On April 25, five days before the 
date of this report, further pamphlets were 
distributed by the Union, in defiance of the 
Chairman’s order and in breach of the agree- 
ment on the part of Union representatives. 

I have not allowed this incident to affect 
my judgment with regard to the other 
matters before the Board, but it has been 
sufficient, together with the surrounding 
circumstances, to prevent me from recom- 
mending any provision for check-off. In this 
matter, I do not believe that the Union 
deserves to succeed. 


ADDENDUM 


There are two observations which I feel 
I should add. 


Firstly, I was struck with the fact that no 
representative of the Union made any refer- 
ence to or complaint about the working 
conditions in the plant. The Company’s brief 
contained photographs of various departments 
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and of rest rooms and infirmary. These 
assured me that this Company has due regard 
for the physical welfare and contentment of 
its employees. 

Secondly, in my consideration of this whole 
dispute, I endeavoured to analyse the demands 
of the Union. If these demands as to holi- 
days, rest periods and the lke were all 
granted, then the employees would work 7 
hours a day and be paid for 8 hours. Over 
a period of a year, the result would be that 
an employee would work 1,908 hours and be 
pair for 2,288 hours. These 380 non-productive 
hours would cost the Company in excess of 
$210,000. This amount, in my view, would 
have to be looked upon either as a gift or 
an increase in the wage rate. . 

All of which is-respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 30th day of April, 
1947. 
(Sgd.) H. Brooxe BE xt, 
Member. 


Report of E. B. Jolliffe, K.C. 


The Honourable HumpHrey MitcHet1r, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, ; 
Ottawa, Ont. 


SIR: 


A wide range of issues in dispute in this 
conciliation were discussed by the Board with 
both parties. On certain matters considerable 
progress was made towards settlement, but 
this cannot be said of wages or of union 
security. Where the parties were not far 
apart and the Board is of one mind, it seems 
unnecessary to comment. The important 
differences were as follows:— 


1. Wages: 

The Union contended that its claim for 
wage increases sufficient to yield an annual 
minimum of $2,000 or 87 cents per hour 
for a 44-hour week, was more than justified 
by the rising cost of living and the com- 
pany’s ability to pay. The Company’s best 
offer, made on April 10, was a starting rate 
of 70 cents for men and 524 cents for women, 
to be increased by 5 and 6 cents respectively 
after a probationary period of not more than 
six weeks. In either case, other classifications 
would presumably receive corresponding 
adjustments. 

The Company points out that during 
negotiations in January it instituted a general 
increase of 11 cents. In the result, however, 
the minimum rate for men is now only 684 
cents and for women 51 cents per hour. These 
rates compare unfavourably with those paid 
by successful employers in Toronto, Hamilton 
and Oshawa, and are lower than those of 
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the Company’s acknowledged competitors in 
the Toronto area. In certain selected classi- 
fications the Company’s rates may appear to 
bear comparison, but the most significant of 
all rates is the labour or minimum rate. The 
fact that the scale was 11 cents lower until 
January is hardly an argument in the Com- 
pany’s favour; it is rather an argument for 
retroactivity and explains why the Company 
is now, against its will, required to bargain 
with a Union it terms “unsatisfactory”. 

On the other hand, the Union points out 
that the pattern of 77-78 base rates which 
emerged in many plants of the area during 
1946, is now being modified by negotiation 
and agreement to allow for further increases 
in the cost of living. If the Company’s rate 
were now brought to 774 cents it would still 
lag nearly a year behind plants in Toronto 
and Hamilton with which it is competing. 
There was no suggestion that the Company 
Is any weaker financially than its competitors. 
I know of no reason why it should not now 
pay rates as high as those of other successful 
manufacturers, and the new rates should be 
at the 1947 level, not the 1946 level. At the 
same time, if settlement is ever to be reached, 
the Union must retreat some distance from 
the 87 cent figure, even though its claims 
for a “health and decency” standard are fully 
justified. I am not inclined to urge anyone 
to welcome any less, but in the interests of 
settlement I think the Company would be 
wise to pay a minimum of 80 cents, with 
corresponding adjustments, and the Union 
would be wise to accept it. 


2. Pay for Overtime: 


The Company has hitherto paid time and 
one-quarter and seeks to trade off any change 
against other concessions. Time and one-half 
is usual and no reason has been advanced 
why it should not be paid by this Company. 


3. Statutory Holidays: 


The Company now pays straight time for 
four holidays not worked. It proposes to 
withdraw this modest concession in exchange 
for another concession. Coming from a Com- 
pany in financial difficulties this proposal 
could be understood, but it has little merit 
coming from Aluminum Goods Limited. I 
recommend that the present arrangement with 
respect to hohdays be continued. 


5. Night Shift Premium: 


Off-shift premiums gained vogue during the 
war, and it is remarkable that this Company 
appears to have escaped the trend, particu- 
larly when so many other employers endorsed 
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it. J concur with the Chairman in recom- 
mending a 5-cent premium for the third shift 
(commencing at midnight), but I think there 
should be as well a 3-cent premium for the 
second shift, which also has the effect of 
disrupting family and social life. Continuous 
operations being a necessity, the Company, 
not the employees, should be called upon to 
pay for the inconvenience caused thereby, 
whether it be for work after midnight or 
work in the evening. 


10. Union Security: 


The Union retreated from its demand for a 
union shop, and expressed willingness to 
accept a revocable check-off. It can hardly 
be asked to retreat any further. The Com- 
pany’s opposition to a revocable check-off, the 
humblest degree of union security, is unreal- 
istic and inconsistent with both the practice 
and the trend in other plants where collective 
agreements exist. 


The Company’s sole argument was that its 
rather brief experience with the Local Union 
and its negotiators was “unsatisfactory”. The 
Union returned the compliment. Such a 
relationship is likely to continue on the 
present agitational and controversial footing 
unless the Company concedes the minimum 
of union security. 


I recommend that the agreement provide 
for the authorization of dues check-off, the 
form thereof to be set out in full within the 
agreement, to be revocable on 60 days’ notice 
to both the Company and the Union. 


I recommend further, as a concession to the 
Company, that if it be expressly found by 
arbitration during the life of the agreement 
that the agreement has been violated by the 
local union or by officers or representatives 
authorized to act on its behalf, the Company 
shall have the right, after such finding but 
not before, to suspend the check-off for the 
remainder of the term of the agreement. With 
regret, I am unable to agree with the Chair- 
man’s slightly different formula on this point, 
because I fear it would present a Board of 
Arbitration with wide and undefined questions 
as to whether the conduct of the Union or its 
members has been improper. Arbitration pro- 
ceedings should be concerned with what falls 
within the four corners of an agreement and 
not with general complaints by one party 
about the conduct of the other. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 30th day of April, 


1947. 
(Sgd.) E. B. JoLrirre, 


Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Chromium Mining and Smelting 
Corporation, Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Local 2451, 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO-CCL) 


On May 21, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge J. B. Robinson of Haileybury, 
Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, W. G. 
Atkin, K.C., Sault Ste. Marie, and E. B. 
Jolliffe, K.C., Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer and employees 
respectively. 

Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: 

The Board held a meeting at Sault Ste. 
Marie on May 2, at which the company was 
represented by Mr. Norman Byrne, K.C., 
counsel, and the local union by Mr. William 
Mahoney, an International Representative, 
and Mr. William Later, President of Local 
2451. 


The union, in previous negotiations, had 
originally asked for a union shop and other 
ehanges. By the time the Board met, all 
issues in dispute had been resolved, excepting 
that of union security. Mr. Mahoney pre- 
sented a brief for the voluntary check-off, 
which he said would be acceptable. On behalf 
of the company, Mr. Byrne said his instruc- 
tions would not permit him to concede any 
kind of union security. 

On the Board’s suggestion, Mr. Byrne had 
further discussions with the President of the 
company, and informed the Board prior to 
our meeting of May 17 that there was no 
change in the position. 

Mr. Mahoney in his brief pointed out that 
the check-off exists in most collective agree- 


ments at Sault Ste. Marie, including those 
made by the seven largest employers, who 
have the majority of employees in the area. 

On the other hand, it was explained to us 
that the President of the company considers 
it a matter of principle not to extend assis- 
tance or sponsorship to the union to the extent 
of a voluntary check-off. 


The Board is reluctant to say anything 
which might not facilitate the conclusion of 
an agreement, particularly when the parties 
have agreed on all other issues and when their 
relations generally appear to be amicable. The 
Board is deeply appreciative of the co- 
operative and constructive manner in which 
both Mr. Mahoney and Mr. Byrne presented 
their respective viewpoints. We have been 
presented with a single issue, and we are 
bound to make a report on the merits as we 
seem them in the light of the submissions 
made to us. 

In the particular circumstances of this case, 
arising as it does in the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie, far removed from other industrial 
centres, we cannot see that it would be 
practical for the company to withhold the 
check-off in its plant at Sault Ste. Marie 
when all other large employers in the city 
have already granted it. 

We therefore recommend that the forth- 
coming agreement between the parties include 
provision for a voluntary revocable check-off. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. B. Rosrnson, 
Chairman of the Board. 

(Sgd.) W. G. ATKIN, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Enwarp B. JoLviFFE, 
Member. © 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Lakeshore Mines Ltd., Kirkland Tale, 
Ont., and Local 240, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (CIO-CCL) 


On May 15, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge J. P. Madden, Ottawa, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation by the 
other two members of the Board, J. Beattie, 
Timmins, and George Harris, Toronto, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employer 
and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


Your Board appointed January 7, 1947, now 
begs leave to report. 

The first sittings commenced at Kirkland 
Lake on January 31, 1947. It continued until 
the evening of February 1. Then, at the 
request of both parties, an adjournment was 
granted to enable the preparation of further 
material. The sittings commenced again on 
March 20, 1947, and concluded the next day. 
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Local 240 was represented by T. F. McGuire, 
District Co-Ordinator, James Russel, Interna- 
tional Representative, P. Douglas Scanlan, 
President of Local 240, and the following 
members of the Negotiating Committee, Stoll 
Bentley, Dan Cuddy, Lynn Spode and 
Vernon Jack. 


The Company was represented by Alex 
Harris, Industrial Relations Secretary, W. T. 
Robson, Assistant Superintendent, B. S. 
Crocker, Mill Superintendent, and J. C. 
Adamson, Mine Superintendent. 


Local 240 was certified in March, 1944. 
There have been two collective bargaining 
agreements, one dated July 15, 1944, and the 
other September 10, 1945. The latter expired 
September 10, 1946. On August 22, 1946, the 
Union presented a statement of proposed 
amendments to the agreement, and on Sep- 
tember 13, 1946, the Company submitted a 
draft agreement to which it would subscribe. 
No settlement was arranged, although there 
had been considerable negotiations. 


The agreement dated September 10, 1946, 
was extended to December 10, 1946, and on 
that date it was further extended to midnight 
of the date the Report of the Board is 
received by the Company and the Union. 

Exhibits 1 to 10 and also the arguments 
of the two parties on wages have been filed, 
and are attached. The proposals of the Union 
and the Company are ‘Exhibits 1 and 2 
respectively. 


All the matters at issue were discussed in 
a frank and friendly manner, and your Board 
was able to bring the parties together on 
many items. It finally became apparent that 
all the changes in the last agreement, as 
proposed by the Company, would become 
capable of adjustment between the parties if 
and when the contentious matters in the 
Union’s proposals (dealt with hereunder), 
were finally resolved. 

1. It is proposed that Article 9 (6) of the 
last agreement be struck out, and the follow- 
ing inserted :— 

Eight hours shall constitute a shift’s work. 

All time worked in excess of eight hours in 

any one day shall be paid for at the rate of 

time and one-half. 
Forty, hours shall constitute a week’s work. 

All time worked in excess of forty hours in 

any one work week shall be paid for at the 

rate of time and one-half. 


It was agreed that the second portion of 
the proposal should stand with the exception 
that the words “forty hours” should be 
changed to read “forty-eight hours”. The first 
portion has considerable merit. 

The Company advanced that no hardship 
was ever worked by the absence of a provi- 
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sion for overtime by the day. It is felt by 
the Union, however, that there may be times 
when employees would be obliged to work 
overtime under such conditions that they 
would be unable to work the next day. This 
would mean that although such employees 
worked forty-eight hours during that week, 
they still would receive no pay for overtime. 
This appears to be a reasonable amendment, 
and it is recommended that this clause be 
inserted in the new agreement. 

2. This proposal deals with statutory holi- 
days. Article 10 of the last agreement read 
as follows: “Time and one-half will be paid 
for all work done on the following holidays: 
New Year’s Day, Dominion Day and Christmas 
Day”. The Union proposes the following new 
clause: “Double time shall be paid for the 
following holidays: New Year’s Day, Good 
Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day, if worked. 
If no work is available for employees on the 
above-mentioned days, they shall be paid at 
the rate of straight time”. 

In short, instead of having three holidays 
with time and one-half if worked, the Union 
proposes six holidays at straight time, or at 
double time if worked. The Union attempted 
to separate this matter from the general ques- 
tion of wages, but this cannot be done. If 
the Company starts to pay its employees for 
any holidays this increases the payroll. Pay- 
ment for statutory holidays appears to be 
practically unknown in the mining industry. 
Exhibit 10 is a list of the companies the 
employees of which are so paid but no mining 
companies appear thereon. 


I am of opinion that three statutory holi- 
days in a year are not sufficient. On the 
other hand there does not appear to be any 
adequate reason why Lakeshore Mines should 
be called upon to make a radical departure 
in the mining industry in the matter of 
providing payment to employees for holidays 
not worked. As a compromise, therefore, I 
suggest that there be a new clause 10 in the 
agreement as ‘follows: “Time and _ one-half 
will be paid for all work done on the following 
holidays: New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day”. If both or either of Labour Day and 
Thanksgiving Day are for any reason unsatis- 
factory, some other days or day may be 
substituted therefore by a majority vote of 
all emplovees. ; 

3. This proposal deals with Article 11, 
Vacations. The Union asked that the follow- 
ing be inserted instead of the first line of 
the article: “Hach employee with one year’s 
service with the Company shall receive two 
weeks’ vacation with pay, vacation pay to be 
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computed at the rate of 4 per cent of the 
employee’s previous year’s earnings’. The 
parties discussed this proposal at length with 
the Board. It appears that, effective January 
1, 1947, the Company had voluntarily brought 
into effect a new vacation scheme whereby an 
employee with one year’s service is entitled 


to one week’s vacation with pay based on 2 


per cent of his annual earnings, and an 
employee with five years’ service to two weeks’ 
vacation with pay based on 4 per cent of his 
annual earnings. If an employee will finish 
five years’ service at any time during any 
year he will be entitled to two weeks’ vacation 
that year notwithstanding that he has not 
served the full five years when vacation is 
taken. The Union agreed to this proposal. 
The Company advised the Union Committee 
of its intentions in this respect early in 
January of this year, but the employees were 
never informed of it at a Union meeting. 

I recommend that the first sentence of 
Article 11 be struck out, and the clause agreed 
upon as above, substituted. The remainder 
of the article will stand. 

4. The next proposal dealing with Article 
14, Wages, is most contentious. The adjourn- 
ment of the hearing above referred to, was 
granted mainly to allow the Company full 
opportunity to prepare a brief on wages in 
reply to the Union’s Exhibit 3, and to permit 
the Union to reply further thereto. These 
two additional briefs have been received and 
carefully read. The extent of the interest 
in this matter is reflected in the amount of 
detail which the parties have incorporated in 
their respective briefs. The Union’s proposal 
is as follows: “There shall be a general wage 
increase for all employees in the amount of 
16 cents per hour”. “The Union reserved 
the right to open negotiations with the 
Company on 30 days’ written notice in respect 
to individual wage rates, general wage 
increases and classification adjustments during 
the life of the agreement.” 

Effective December 1, 1946, the Company 
increased wages 10 cents an hour in anticipa- 
tion, they said, of favourable Government 
action in relieving, what the Company con- 
siders, a serious situation in the gold mining 
industry, either by increasing the price of 
gold or by taking some other action to 
improve the financial outlook of gold mines. 
The Bargaining Committee was, of course, 
negotiating with the Company at that time. 
The Company now wish it to be considered 
that the increase of 10 cents an hour is its 
reply to the Union’s demand of an increase 
of 16 cents an hour. 

The briefs on wages go carefully 
working and _ living conditions, 


into 
rates of 
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mortality in the mining industry, accidents, 
diseases common to miners, the price of gold, 
profits, comparisons with wage rates in other 
industries and fluctuations in the cost of living 
in different localities. One needs no persua- 
sion to conclude that living costs have risen 
in the last few years, and that almost all 
classes of people are finding it increasingly 
more difficult to live within their present 
incomes. It goes without saying that there 
must be some measure of control in the 
matter of production costs in industries which 
produce a product of such a nature that its 
selling price can be increased as cost of pro- 
duction increases. Much more so is there 
need for control when one is dealing with 
an industry like gold mining where the selling 
price of the product is fixed, and is not subject 
to control by the producer. It is clear that 
in the mining industry, as well as in most 
other industries, the cost of production has 
increased during the last few years. These 
costs, which, of course, include wages, can- 
not be allowed to increase to a point where 
the operation of the mines will be jeopardized 
with consequent loss to the communities, like 
Kirkland Lake, which are almost wholly 
dependent on the mines for their existence. 
Admittedly the gold mines have suffered 
during the last year by the stabilization of 
the Canadian dollar with the American dollar. 
This cost the gold mines $3.50 an ounce in 
the price of gold. 


Lakeshore is not by any means a marginal 
mine, that is one where the cost of produc- 
tion is close to the selling price. But any 
gold mine will eventually become such if 
production costs keep ascending and the selling 
price remains constant. It appears that the 
recent Government action in increasing depre- 
ciation allowances offsets only in a small 
measure the loss of $3.50 an ounce. 

Since 1939 Lakeshore dividends have fallen 
by 82 per cent while basic wages of employees 
have increased by 32 per cent. Although the 
basic wages paid by this Company fall some- 
what behind those paid by other companies. 
particularly in other parts of Canada, the 
general comparison with other gold mines is 
favourable. I am of opinion that since there 
has been a general wage increase of 10 cents 
an hour the matter of any additional increases 
should be postponed to abide future favour- 
able Government action with reference to the 
industry. As a concession, however, I recom- 
mend that the increase of 10 cents an hour 
should be made retroactive to the original 
expiry date of the last agreement, namely, 
September 10, 1946. 

I view with disfavour the Union’s proposal 
that negotiations may be opened at any time 
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on thirty days’ notice. Ordinarily once the 
parties have signed an agreement they should 
be prepared to respect its sacredness for the 
term provided therein. However, as the 
Company appears to be willing to give 
consideration to further wage increases in the 
event of Government action in the future 
which would make it possible for it so to do, 
I would recommend, without anticipating any 
such Government action, but being alive to 
the possibilities of such, that Article 14 include 
a clause somewhat as follows: “The basic wage 
increase of ten cents an hour already in effect 
shall be made retroactive to September 10, 
1946. If, at any time during the life of this 
agreement, there should be any action taken 
by the Dominion Government which would 
very materially increase the profits of the 
employer the Union may, upon giving thirty 
days’ written notice of its intention so to do, 
re-open negotiations with respect to general 
wage increases.” 


5. The next proposal deals with union 
security. ‘There is no provision for union 
security in the last agreement. It is now 
proposed that the Company shall deduct 
Union dues monthly from the pay cheques 
of all employees, and remit same to the 
Financial Secretary of the Union. On the 
surface there. would appear to be no reason 
why at least a voluntary check-off clause 
should not be inserted in the agreement. This 
should ordinarily follow upon certification. It 
costs the Company next to nothing, and it 
helps to build a strong Union along legitimate 
lines. The Company officials have forcibly 
stated, however, that in view of the past 
experiences they have had with this Union a 
check-off could not, in any sense, be voluntary 
as they are sure there would be coercion and 
intimidation. Company representatives stated 
both that they are opposed to and not opposed 
to a check-off on principle, but they did state 
with great emphasis that they have no confi- 
dence that the management of the Union 
would work in the best interests of the 
employees. In short, it can be fairly said that 
the Company are not antagonistic to Unions, 
in principle, but they have no faith in the 
one at Lakeshore. 

At one stage of the proceedings the Union 
offered to take a vote of all the employees, 
such vote to be under the supervision of the 
Board, to ascertain whether they wanted some 
form of Union security or not, and undertook 
to abide by the result of the majority vote. 
This seemed a carefree move by the Union 
to demonstrate its strength in a democratic 
manner. The majority of the Board favoured 
the suggestion, but the Company would have 
none of it, saying (see Exhibit 8): “As a 
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result of past experiences, we are convinced 
that an unbiased election, free from coercion, 
is impossible here. It is unfair to submit our 
employees to this pressure and coercion which 
would inevitably occur in a vote of this kind, 
and we say this with all sincerity”. 

We are unable to obtain information as 
to the strength of the Union. Mr. McGuire 
was asked by me to state how many members 
Local 240 had, and he said he did not con- 
sider it wise to answer. It appears from the 
Company’s brief, Exhibit 4, page 7, that in 
1943 the Union was defeated in a vote ordered 
by the Ontario Labour Court, and that in 
1944 the Union was certified after receiving 
only 236 votes out of a total of 453. The 
Company also stated that out of 12 mines in 
the district this Union was represented in 
only 4. Again only recently a strike vote 
was called in sympathy with striking employees 
at another mine, and only 23 persons out of 
the Kirkland Lake District attended the meet- 
ing. The Union does not dispute these figures. 
This information, accompanied by the refusal 
of the Union to divulge its membership, leaves 
it open to me to decide that the attitude 
of the Company towards this Union may be 
the result of something more than arbitrary 
opinion. 

This serves to qualify the generally accepted 
principle that at least a check-off clause should 
be granted by the employer after certification 
of the bargaining unit. A (Union should, 
within three years after certification be able 
to demonstrate that it enjoys the confidence 
of, and truly represents the majority of the 
members. This Board has nothing to go on 
in this respect except that the Union received 
a small majority in 1944. There is nothing 
to show what its present position is except 
statements issuing from the Company which 
do not reflect much credit on it. I do not 
intend to go blindly into this matter on such 
unsatisfactory evidence, as I feel that until 
such time as Local 240 demonstrates its respon- 
sibility and gains, even in the least part, the 
confidence of the employer, the latter should 
not be required to assist in the collection of 
union dues. 

I do not, therefore, recommend that unton 
dues should be collected through deductions 
from pay in the Company’s books. 

6. The last matter in dispute is shift 
premiums. Such a provision is almost entirely 
unknown in the mining industry, especially 
in Eastern Canada. Again, this matter is 
definitely associated with pay increases, and 
on that my opinion has already been expressed. 
I am not in favour of the insertion of a clause 
in the agreement dealing with shift premiums 
as proposed. 
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The members of the Board have prepared 
their individual reports, and these are attached. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Ottawa, Ontario, this 15th day of 
May, A.D. 1947. 
(Sgd.) J. P. Mapprn, 
Chairman. 


TIMMINS, ONTARIO, 


May 7, 1947. 
Judge J. P. MApDDEN, 
Judge’s Chambers, 
Nicholas Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. MAppEN: 


d. 

I have read your report and I concur in your 
recommendations excepting that dealing with 
Statutory Holidays and the retroactive clause 
in Wages. 


1. Statutory Holidays— 


An increase in Statutory Holidays from three 
to five at time and one-half if worked would 
increase costs to the Company and would provide 
something of doubtful value to the employee. 


It has been pointed out that the gold mining 
industry has no control over the selling price 
of its product. The current price for gold is 
the same as it was twelve years ago when the 
cost of labour and of supplies was much lower, 
in terms of dollars, than to-day. 


Many employees have their own individual 
preference as to days they wish to take off. 
Some like to go out on the first day of the 
trout season, or the first day of the deer season. 
Others prefer to choose a warm sunny day 
now and again throughout the summer to take 
the family to a beach or to celebrate some 
family event. 


This Company has been lenient in permitting 
an employee to take a day or more off for such 
reasons and the system seems to have worked 
satisfactorily as no objections were recorded. 


2. Wages— 


It was pointed out in the Company’s brief, 
that some time after the breakdown of negotia- 
tions with the Union, a wage increase of 10 
cents per hour was made effective December 1, 
1946, and an additional vacation of one week 
to employees with seniority of five or more 
years was made effective from January 1, 1947. 
These were voluntary acts on the part of the 
Company. 

As stated in the Company’s brief, no increase 
was contemplated when wages were discussed 
with the Union and subsequently with the 
Conciliator. 

About this time the Government had under 
active consideration means whereby the gold 
mining industry might be placed on a more 
secure footing and it was these considerations 
which induced this Company to increase wages. 
The changes subsequently announced by the 
Government improve the position of the Com- 
pany very little and were of no benefit in 1946: 
they fall far short of meeting the wage increase 
of 10 cents per hour. 

These facts together with the advantage of 
a wage reopening clause are, in my opinion, 
sufficient in themselves. 


Yours very truly, 
(Sgod.) J. BEATTIE. 
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Minority Report 


I have read the report of the Chairman of 
the Board of Conciliation and find that I can 
associate myself with it only in part. I am 
of the firm opinion that the evidence and 
arguments presented to the Board warranted 
a substantially different report from that made 
by the Chairman. 

The matters in dispute which obviously 
constituted the main obstacle to agreement 
were :-— 

Wages and an open-end wage clause. 
Payment for statutory holidays when not 
worked when no work is available. 


Shift bonuses. 
Union security. 


Other matters in dispute were:— 


Hours of work and overtime. 
Grievance procedure. 
Seniority. 

Paid vacations. 

Termination of agreement. 


Of the above questions, hours of work and 
overtime, grievance procedure, seniority and 
termination of agreement, were resolved 
during the hearings of the Board. Substantial 
agreement was also reached with respect to 
paid vacations. 

I agree with the report of the Chairman 
of the Board with respect to the principle of 
additional statutory holidays being paid on 
an overtime basis, however, I contend that 


‘payment should be based on double time 


rather than time and one-half as recommended. 
I further contend that the number of such 
holidays should be a minimum of six and 
that they should be paid for at straight time 
when not worked if no work is available. 

I also concur with the recommendation of 
the Chairman of the Board that the increase 
of ten (10) cents per hour as put into effect 
by the Company on December 1, 1946, be 
made retroactive to September 10, 1946, the 
expiry date of the last agreement. I disagree 
that this should constitute the complete wage 
settlement. 

The Union requested the Board of Concilia- 
tion to recommend on the following demands 
it had made on the Company:— . 


(a) There shall be a general wage increase 
for all employees in the amount of 
sixteen (16) cents per hour. The Union 
reserves the right to open negotiations 
with the Company on thirty (30) days’ 
written notice in respect to individual 
wage rates, general wage increases and 
classification adjustments during the life 

; of the agreement. 

(6b) Double time shall be paid for the 
following holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour 
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Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day, if worked. If no work is available 
for employees on the above-mentioned 
days, they shall be paid at the rate of 
straight time. 

(c) A shift premium of five (5) cents per 
hour to be paid for all work performed 
on the afternoon shift. A shift 
premium of ten (10) cents per hour 
for all work performed on graveyard 
shift. 

A shift premium of seven and one- 
half (74) cents per hour for all work 
performed on what is commonly called 
the night shift. This shift is one where 
part of the shift is worked before 
midnight and part after midnight. 


(d) The Company shall during the life of 
this Agreement deduct, as a condition 
of. each employee’s continued employ- 
ment, the sum of not more than One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) from 
the first pay cheque due in each 
calendar month to each such employee 
and remit the same prior to the 10th 
day of the month following the month 
in which such deduction is made, to the 
Financial Secretary of the Union. 


In dealing with the question of wages I 
wish to point out that the Company stated 
quite frankly to the Board that it could 
afford to pay more wages and in its brief of 
February 12, 1947, states in part— 

It is a fact that this mine could so adjust 
the operation as to pay more wages but it is 


considered, and we believe we have conclu- 
sively shown, that our rates are adequate. . 


and 

Wages cannot properly be tied to profits 
which fluctuate with prices and costs. We 
have shown that the average annual earnings 
of our employees are higher than in industry 
generally. The ability to pay idea is wrong 
in principle. If our wages were not equitable 
we would have no employees. 

However, the Company did argue before 
the Board that further increases in wages 
would make it unprofitable to mine certain 
ore. . 

With respect to this argument it should be 
noted that all mines in the Kirkland Lake 
camp put into effect the wage increase of ten 
(10) cents per hour in December, 1946. These 
mines include some that are termed “marginal” 
mines, that is, mines where the cost of produc- 
tion is. close to the selling price. 

Lakeshore is not a marginal mine, on the 
contrary it is one of the richest in the camp 
and this is recognized in the Report of the 
Chairman of the Conciliation Board, where he 
says “Lakeshore is not by any means a 
marginal mine”. 
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The Company’s argument that the wages it 
pays must be all right otherwise they would 
not be able to get any employees is one that 
stands on a very weak foundation. It is an 
argument that can be used to justify wages 
however low those wages may be. In other 
words if they have any takers then wages 
are equitable. This was a familiar argument 
of companies during the depression years of 
the thirties and the future of the Canadian 
people would be dark indeed if they now 
accepted this argument as the yardstick for 
wages. 


I agree that aility to pay cannot be the 
sole or even main reason for demanding wage 
increases. On the contrary the first reason 
for wage increases‘is and must be the needs 
of the employees and their families. But 
ability to pay does assume considerable 
importance when a company openly admits 
that its operations are sufficiently profitable 
so that it can readily pay more wages, such 
a Company has little moral ground to stand 
on when the needs of its employees are 
established and they continue to refuse to 
pay wage rates which will enable the 
employees to fill their needs. 


In its various briefs and oral arguments 
before the Board the Union conclusively 
established that the wages of metal miners 
had not kept pace with increases in the wages 
paid workers in other industries and that the 
earnings of metal miners in Ontario were 
below that of metal miners in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 

Prior to the war there was a recognized 
differential in the wages.of miners as com- 
pared to other industries. The Union con- 
tends, and I agree, that this differential was 
fully justified by reason of the difficult condi- 
tions of work and life. How this differential 
has been reduced and in some cases abolished 
during the war can be seen from the following 








table given in the Union Brief, dated 
January 31, 1947. 
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The Company made much of the fact that 
the wages of their employees have been 
increased by 32 per cent since 1939. The fact 
that the cost of living of the miners has 
risen substantially more than wages seems to 
have little or no bearing on the situation as 
far as the Company is concerned. 

Workers employed in the steel, logging, 
rubber and electrical industries won a wage 
increase during the latter part of 1946, 
amounting to an average of from 13 to 14 
cents per hour. Workers in these industries 
have since secured further wage increases and 
there 1s every indication that further general 
wage increases will be secured during the 
coming months. 

The metal miners received a wage increase 
of 10 cents per hour in December, 1946, 
months following the increases in other indus- 
tries, and according to the position taken by 
the Company this 10 cents an hour should 
also constitute the total increase for both 
years, 1946 and 1947. 

In other words the Lakeshore Mines states 
to its employees that while tens of thousands 
of workers in other industries will receive 
wage increases ranging from 20 to 30 cents 
during the 1946-47 period, the miners must 
be content with 10 cents. 

Cost of living in the communities in the 
mining areas is higher than in the southern 
part of the province. This in itself is suffi- 
cient argument in support of wage increases 
at least on par with those secured by indus- 
trial workers elsewhere. 

The Union also pointed to the hazardous 
nature of mining as a supporting argument 
for their wage demands. They quoted con- 
siderable statistics which were disputed at 
length by the Company. During recent weeks 
life itself has grimly pointed to the hazards 
of mining. I refer to the terrible tragedy at 
the Malartic Gold Mine in Quebec. 

The Company placed a great deal of 
emphasis before the Board on the lower 
dividends now being paid its shareholders as 
compared to pre-war years. The Union con- 
tends, and properly so, that where a choice 
has to be made between wages which will 
meet the needs of the miners and the con- 
tinuation of high dividends to the share- 
holders, that the needs of the miners must 
come first. 

Shareholders of Lakeshore Mines have 
extracted untold wealth from the work and 
labour of the miners. The story of the wealth 
extracted from Lakeshore was told as follows 
in an article in the Toronto Globe and Mail, 
dated March 13, 1946:— 

Lakeshore, of Kirkland Lake, is not only 


one of the most famous gold mines in the 
history of the North American Continent and 
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one of the major reasons for the nation- 

wide mining movement that has enriched the 

economy of Canada in the past quarter 
century, but it is the richest of its size in 
the Americas. : 

In the 27 years of its productive life, it 
has produced an average of close to $7,500,000 
each year for a total to the end of 1945 of 
$201,199,712, and has paid out an average of 
close to $3,500,000 each year, for total dis- 
tribution to its shareholders of $94,020,000. 
In one year it paid dividends of $6 per share 
on its capital of $2,000,000 in dollar shares, 
for a total of $12,000,000 the largest amount 
paid in any one year by any mine in the 
Americas. In 27 years it has returned in 
dividends no less than 47 times its total 
capital. 

According to the Company’s last annual 
report, the mine is assured of profitable life 
for many more years, a greater length of 
stopeable pay ore lying open at that time 
than at any previous date since 1937. 

The facts lead to the conclusion that there 
seems to be no sound reason why the Com- 
pany cannot meet the wage demands of its 
employees, namely that the 10-cent per hour 
increase made effective by the Company on 
December 1, 1946, should be made effective 
as of September 10, 1946, and that there 
should be an additional increase of 6 cents 
per hour paid retroactively to September 10, 


1946, from its effective date. 


Coupled with its wage demand the Union 
asked the right to open the agreement on 
thirty days’ notice to discuss wage increases 
and adjustments with the Company. 


Due to the uncertainties with respect to 
the cost of living, it has become more or less 
standard practice to have wage opening 
clauses in collective agreements and in major 
industries outside of mining such clauses have 
become the rule rather than the exception 
over the past twelve or eighteen months. 

There seems to be no logical reason for 
excluding the miners from the right of open- 
ing up their agreement to seek wage adjust- 
ments when their living standards become 
depressed through conditions beyond their 
control. 

The Chairman of the Board of Conciliation 
gives some recognition to the justness of the 
Union’s proposal and he states in his report:— 

If at any time during the life of this 
iagreement there should be any action taken 
by the Dominion Government which would 
very materially imcrease the profits of the 
employer the Union may, upon giving thirty 
days’ written notice of its intention so to do, 
reopen negotiations with respect to general 
wage increases. 


However, I submit that such a clause in 
the agreement would have little meaning and 
be practically valueless inasmuch as it makes 
it conditional upon the profit position of the 
Company being “very materially increased”. 
This suggested clause bases itself upon the 
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profits of the Company rather than on the 
economic needs of the employees. 

It is my firm belief that there should be 
a provision in the collective agreement which 
would enable the Union to reopen the agree- 
ment, at least once during its annual life, 
whereby wage increases and adjustments could 
be negotiated with the Company. 

Payment for statutory holidays when not 
worked if work is not available was requested 
by the Union. 

During the past two years many industries 
have agreed to payment for statutory holi- 
days numbering from three to eight. 

The argument advanced at Lakeshore was 
to the effect that other mines had not granted 
paid statutory holidays therefore Lakeshore 
should not be expected to lead the way. 

This argument of course falls by the way- 
side. In all other industries someone had to 
lead the way and if no one did lead then 
there would not have been any favourable 
improvement in conditions for the working 
people at any time. 

If there is one mine in the north country 
which can afford and should lead the way in 
this matter then it is Lakeshore Mines. How- 
ever the Company took an adamant position 
before the Board and refused to consider 
payment for even two holidays. 

Recognition of the correctness of the prin- 
ciple of paid statutory holidays when not 
worked was given in the majority report of 
the Board of Conciliation set up to deal with 


the Dispute between Malartic Gold Fields, 


Limited and the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers, Local 696 and 
reported in the Lasour Gazrerte, March, 1947. 

However one of the reasons advanced by 
that Board for not making a specific recom- 
mendation was the fact that the operation 
of Malartic Mines was such that it came close 
to the ‘marginal’ class. Facts cited above 
show that Lakeshore is not handicapped in 
this way. 

The Union’s demand for payment for six 
statutory holidays when not worked where 
work is not available is a reasonable one and 
should be acceded to by the Company. 

In answer to the Union’s request for shift 
bonuses the Company replied that such a 
provision was practically unknown in the 
mining industry. Be this as it may, it does 
not constitute a sufficient reason for con- 
tinued denial of shift bonuses to the metal 
miners. 

What it does indicate is that the miners 
are less favourably treated than tens of 
thousands of other industrial workers employed 
in much safer and more desirable jobs than 
mining. 
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Shift bonuses have been almost universally 
accepted by employers in heavy and medium 
industry, except mining, and its acceptance 
iS proper recognition of the inconvenience 
caused workers employed on other than the 
day shift and that they should be compensated 
for this inconvenience. 

Even in continuous operation 
shift bonuses have become general. 

I can think of no other class of workers 
who are more entitled to the payment of 
than the miners and the 
monotonous argument of the operators that 
such a condition is practically unknown in 
mining points simply to the fact that the 
mineowners have no intention of instituting 
progressive improvements until circumstances 
force them to. 

The mining industry in British Columbia 
has begun to accept the obligation of paying 
a bonus for work performed on other than 
the day shift and such bonuses are paid by 
the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting 
and Power Company as well as other mining 
companies. 

The demands of the Union in this respect 
should be met by Lakeshore Mines. 

Lakeshore Mines in its brief to the Board 
of Conciliation, dated January 31, 1947, in 
dealing with the Union’s demand for union 
security in the collective agreement states :— 


industries 


As we have already stated, it is our firm 
conviction that the Check-off is actually the 
only item which could not have been resolved 
iby the parties. 


The Union emphatically disputed this state- 
ment and made clear to the Board that it 
considered its economic: demands as standing 
on their own merit and the security demands 
likewise. 


An examination of the briefs of this Com- 
pany which were read before the Board, 
coupled with an examination of the position 
taken by many other mining companies in 
Ontario and Quebec before Boards of Con- 
ciliation during the past seven years must 
lead to the inescapable conclusion that the 
mine operators in the northern goldfields are 
themselves organized as a “closed shop” for 
the express purpose of preventing the miners 
from achieving a strong bargaining position 
through a strong stable union. 

The opposition of Lakeshore Mines to any 
form of union security is merely the reflec- 
tion of the opposition of the mine operators 
to unionization of all miners. 

In its presentation of written and oral 
argument the Company protested that they 


“were not opposed to unions but simply to 


this particular Union, the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers and 
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devoted the major part of its briefs to quoting 
from notorious anti-labour periodicals and 
publications in attacking the leadership of 
the Union and attempting to separate the 
democratically elected leadership from the 
employees who are members of the Union. 


However, it was obvious that their oppo- 
sition to this Union in particular was simply 
a front for their opposition to unions in 
general, Opposition to unions in general is 
often cloaked by being, in words, in favour 
of all unions, except the one a particular 
employer is called upon to deal with. 


The history of unionization of the mining 
industry is a particularly grim one and miners 
have had to fight bitterly to establish a foot- 
hold of organization as a means to improving 
their living conditions. A study of recorded 
history leaves no doubt on this score and this 
is particularly so with respect to the mining 
fields in northern Ontario since 1906 when the 
Western Federation of Miners set out to 
organize the cobalt miners. 


The mineowners have only recognized 
organization when forced. The Kirkland Lake 
strike of 1941-42 proves this contention to 
the hilt. 


Despite a unanimous report of a Board of 
Conciliation, including the employer’s repre- 
sentative, recommending that thé mine oper- 
ators in the Kirkland Lake camp recognize 
and bargain with the International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, they con- 
temptuously refused to do so and left the 
miners no alternative than to strike in 1941 
and to continue that strike for a period of 
some three months. 


It was only after the enactment of the 
Ontario Labour Code and Order in Council 
P.C. 1003 that recognition was accorded the 
union in some of the mines. It can be said 
that a strike of three months, plus a law 
which in a large measure arose out of that 
strike, at long last achieved grudging recog- 
nition for the miners’ right to organize and 
be recognized. 


The violént opposition of the mineowners 
to any degree of union security at this time, 
seven years after a strike to secure recog- 
nition, seems to me to be evidence that the 
struggle of the miners for recognition of their 
union is yet be won in a full way. 


The foregoing remarks are made to point | 


up the need for union security provisions in 
collective agreements ‘between the union and 
the various mines. In the face of the “closed 
shop” of the mine operators against the union 


the union has no alternative but to seek to | 


secure itself through adequate provisions in 
its agreements. 
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To illustrate the faet that—there is a policy 
in existence, subscribed to by the mine oper- 
ators, to deny the union any concessions 
which would help it more effectively represent 
the interest of the mine employees is the 
admission made by Mr. Alex Harris, Indus- 
trial Relations Secretary of the mineowners, 
not alone Lakeshore, under question that— 

Relationship between the Union and the 


Company (Lakeshore) in the past two years 
has been most satisfactory. 


It seems to me that this admission serves 
to indicate that the statements of the Com- 
pany directed against the Union leadership 
and their repeated assertions of “having no 
faith in this particular union” is so much 
window dressing to hide a basic desire and 
objective of returning to conditions whereby 
they would not be called upon to deal with 
any union. 

It is difficult for me to understand how the 
Chairman of the Board of Conciliation could 
have reached the conclusion that the Union 
was not entitled to even a voluntary check-off 
of union dues. The facts cited above were 
aired before the Board and in addition, as 
the Chairman points out in his Report, the 
Union offered to have the Board conduct a 
vote of the employees to determine whether 
they wanted any form of union security and 
if they voted in the affirmative then the 
Board of Conciliation would have power to 
decide on the type of union security to be 
written into the agreement. The Company 
positively refused to consider this proposal 
which would allow the employees to demo- 
cratically express their desires. 

_After carefully reading the report of the 
Chairman of the Board it seems that he bases 
his refusal to recommend the check-off or a 
degree of union security on the following 
reasons advanced in his report:— 

We are unable to obtain information as 
to the strength of the Union. Mr. McGuire 
was asked by the Chairman how many 
members Local 240 had, and he said he did 
not consider it wise to answer. It appears. 
from the Company’s brief, Exhibit 4, page 7, 
that in 1943 the Union was defeated in a 
vote ordered by the Ontario Labour Court, 
and that in 1944 the Union was certified 
after receiving only 236 votes out of a total 
of 453. The Company also stated that out of 
12 mines in the district this Union was. 
represented in only 4. Again only recently 
a strike vote was called in sympathy with 
striking employees in another mine, and only 
23 persons out of the Kirkland Lake District. 
attended the meeting. The Union does not. 
dispute these figures. This information, 
accompanied by the refusal of the Union to 
divulge its membership, leaves it open to 
the Board to decide that the attitude of the 
Company towards this Union may be the 


result of something more than arbitrary- 
Opinion. 
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I fail to see what bearing the above could 
possibly have on deciding, let us say, on 
whether the Union should be given the 
voluntary check-off. Because the Union is 
represented in only 4 out of 12 mines is 
certainly no argument. The Board of Con- 
ciliation was established to deal with a dispute 
at the Lakeshore Mines, not in two, three 
or twelve mines. To reason that being rep- 
resented in only 4 out of 12 mines should 
affect a decision in the mine in dispute is 
equal to saying, for example, that in a city 
like Toronto that a union should be denied 
union security in its agreement with an 
employer because it only had _ bargaining 
rights in four out of twelve plants in a 
particular area of the city. 

In all fairness to Mr. McGuire and the 
Union he represents I feel impelled to state 
that Mr. McGuire was asked once by the 
Chairman of the Board as to whether he 
would disclose the membership figures of the 
Union. The answer Mr. McGuire gave was 
to the effect that he was not prepared to 
divulge the Union’s membership position 
without consultation with the union executive. 
No further request was made of Mr. McGuire 
for this information. 


Prior to Mr. McGuire being asked for 
membership figures the Company had emphati- 
cally stated that under no _ circumstances 
would they agree to the check-off. 


The Union is the certified bargaining agency 
at Lakeshore Mines and has been since 1944. 
The Union offered to have the Board conduct 
a vote of the employees and the Company 
refused to go along. In my opinion this 
should be sufficient to have caused a favour- 
able recommendation on the Union’s request 
with respect to union security. 


In view of the unyielding attitude of the 
Company and: its obvious tie-up with the 
mineowners as a whole in their opposition to 
unionization, I believe the Union’s original 
proposal on union security, as outlined above, 
should be written into the _ collective 
agreement. 


It is also apparent that labour legislation, 
federally and provincially, should contain a 
provision that would make it mandatory 
upon an employer to grant a mininmum 
measure of union security on the request of 
the certified bargaining agency.’ 

I feel it necessary to refer again to the 
Report of the Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation wherein he draws attention to 
the fact that the employees were not informed 
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at a union meeting of the fact that the 
Company had improved their paid vacation 
plan and had made an adjustment in wages to 
the extent of 10 cents per hour. 

I am not clear as to why this reference 
is made and what bearing it has on the 
legitimacy of the Union’s demands. How- 
ever, the reference is made and some comment 
is necessary. 

In the first instance it should be understood 
that the Company acted unilaterally while 
the Union was discussing with them the 
terms of a new collective agreement. The 
improved vacations and the wage increase was 
something substantially less than the Union 
was asking for. Therefore it seems clear that 
the Company in acting unilaterally did so 
with the intention of weakening the Union’s 
bargaining position. 

I am informed that the Company simply 
called in the Union Committee and stated 
that they were putting into effect the 
improvements. Simultaneously with their 
informing the committee the Company posted 
notices in the mine giving details of their 
action. Thus all of the workers were con- 
versant with it and certainly no union 
meeting was necessary to give them informa- 
tion on something of which they were already 
fully aware. 

Unilateral action by companies when they 
are supposed to be negotiating with the 
certified bargaining agency of their employees 
is always regarded by unions as the height of 
bad faith. , 

From the happenings before this Board 
I can only conclude that the present attitude 
of the mineowners is such that it amounts 
to their saying to the employees “we will not 
agree to concede anything more than you can 
force us to give”. Such an attitude of course 
is the forerunner of industrial unrest and 
strikes. 

In conclusion I may state that my knowl- 
edge of labour relations in the metal mining 
industry does not lead me to have any great 
hope that this minority report will directly 
influence Lakeshore Mines to institute any of 
the measures I have advocated. However I 
believe that the report will at least serve to 
bring to the attention of some who may not 
be acquainted with the situation as to the real 
issues in labour-management relations in this 
important Canadian industry. 


(Sgd.) Gro. Harris, 
Board Member. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between National Sea Products Ltd. (Maritime 
Fish Division), Halifax, N.S., and Local 6, Canadian Fish Handlers’ 
Union 


On May 22, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: His 
Honour Judge Kenneth L. Crowell, of Bridge- 
town, Chairman, appointed by the Minister of 
Labour on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members of the Board, Russell 
McInnes, K.C., and George A. Smith, both of 
Halifax, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable HumpHrey MITCHELL, 
Minister of Labour, 

Confederation Building, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Mr. MINISTER: 


Pursuant to the appointment of Messrs. 
G. A Smith and Russell McInnes, K.C., as 
members of a Conciliation Board and the 
writer as a member and chairman thereof, 
appointed to endeavour to effect a settlement 
of a dispute between the two above-named 
parties, this Board first met in Halifax, N:S., 
on Thursday, May 8, where arrangements 
~ were made as to whom should be called before 
the Board and the procedure to be adopted 
at all sittings of the Board. Arrangements 
were also made at this meeting for the repre- 
sentatives of the parties to this dispute to 
meet with the Board at its next sitting which 
was arranged for Monday, May 12, this being 
the first suitable date available. 


On Monday, May 12, when the Board 
convened, it was advised by the company that 
the Hon. Mr. McCann, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce had arranged for a conference 
between the officials of the company and men 
from his department, which conference was 
expected to last until Wednesday, consequently 
an adjournment was asked for and granted 


until Thursday, May 15. At this meeting 
Local 6 presented a brief to the Board. 

On Thursday, May 15, the Board met 
with the company represented by Brig.-Gen. 
H. V. D. Laing, W. Stanley Lee and Harold 
G. Connors; Local 6 represented by Sydney 
Knickle, president, Warren Joudrey, vice- 
president and Ivan Baker, treasurer and the 
Fishermens’ Union represented by Capt. Ben 
MacKenzie. This meeting and the subsequent 
meeting was held in the board room of the 
Board of Public Utilities in the Province 
Building. 

After an all-day conference, all points with 
one exception were agreed upon and the 
meeting adjourned until the following morning 
in order to give the parties an opportunity 
of reporting, the company to its directors and 
the others to the Union on the suggestion 
made as to settlement of the one point in 
dispute (wages). 

On the following morning, Friday, May 16, 
the parties again met with the Board when a 
settlement was arrived at on the remaining 
point in dispute; a contract was then and 
there prepared, read over to the meeting by 
the writer, discussed clause by clause and then 
executed by both parties to the dispute, a 
signed copy. of which is attached hereto and 
forms a part of this report. An executed 
copy of this agreement was also sent to the 
Hon. Minister of Labour for the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

The writer wishes to point out that all parties 
to this dispute entered into the discussions in 
a spirit of co-operation and with a deter- 
mination to reach an amicable settlement of 
the matters in dispute between the company 
and Local 6. 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) K. L. Crowe 1, 
Chairman. 


We SDOr of Board in Dispute Between Northland Coal & Ice Co. Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man., and Truck Drivers’ Unit, One Big Union 


On May 5, 1947, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Conciliation Board, 
the personnel of which was as follows: R. B. 
Graham, K.C., Winnipeg, appointed by the 


Minister of Labour on the recommendation: 


of the other two members of the Board, 
Thomas Laidlaw, K.C., and J. Blumberg, both 
of Winnipeg, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer and employees respectively. 


Report of Board 


In pursuance of the direction of the Minister 
of Labour of Canada, dated the 17th day of 
February, A.D. 1947, a board of conciliation 
was appointed to endeavour to effect an 
agreement between the above-mentioned 
parties on the matters on which they had 
not agreed. 
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The members of the board as constituted 
are as follows:— 


R. B. Graham, K.C., Chairman. 

Thomas W. Laidlaw, K.C., Employer’s 
nominee. 

John Blumberg, Employees’ nominee. 


In the negotiations, the employer was 
represented by Mr. George Galbraith, its 
manager, and Mr. H. G. H. Smith, its counsel, 
the employees by Mr. R. B. Russell and Mr. 
Sidney Shee, two of their certified bargaining 
representatives. Mr. Norman Gladu, the other 
bargaining representative, did not attend any 
of the meetings. 

The above-named gentlemen were present 
at four of the meetings of the board. 

The matters of difference between the 
parties were :— 


1. A union shop. 
2. Check-off. 
3. Wages. 


Approximately thirty employees are affected, 
divided into two classes—Truck drivers and 
Helpers and Yardmen. 

It was immediately apparent that the ques- 
tions of union shop and check-off would 
present little difficulty if the matter of wages 
could be agreed upon. 

At present truck drivers are paid 65 cents 
per hour and helpers and yardmen 60 cents 
per hour. 

The employees had asked for an increase 
of 20 cents per hour for each class, but the 
bargaining representatives stated that they 
considered that that amount was too large. 

At a meeting held on March 20, the 
employer offered an increase of 3 cents an hour. 

At a meeting held on April 1, this offer 
was refused and Mr. Russell stated that in 
negotiations with another similar firm an 
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agreement for an increase of 5 cents per hour 
had been practically arrived at. ‘Thereupon 
Mr. Galbraith agreed to an equal increase if 
the agreement with the other firm was 
concluded. 

It was then left with the parties to agree 
upon a formula for a voluntary check-off, and 
the union withdrew its request for a union 
shop. 

On April 7 Mr. Russell wrote the chairman 
that while he and Mr. Shee had obtained 
the assent of the members of the union to 
the agreement with regard to union shop and 
check-off, they had been unable to obtain 
assent to an increase of less than 10 cents 
per hour. 

At a meeting held on April 24, the 
employers and the bargaining representatives 
stated that neither had any further sugges- 
tions or representations to make. 

The board is of opinion that an agreement 
ought to be entered into between the parties, 
containing the following provisions:— 


1. An increase of 5 cents per hour in wages, 
to be effective as of March 1, 1947. 

2. A voluntary check-off, such check-off to 
be irrevocable during the life of the 
agreement. 

3. Submission to arbitration of all differ- 
ences arising during the term of the 
agreement. 


Although the negotiations did not result in 
an agreement, the board wishes to express its 
appreciation of the courteous and co-operative 
spirit shown by both parties in_ the 
negotiations. 


(Sgd.) R. B. GraHam, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Tuomas W. Laipraw. 
(Sgd.) J. BLUMBERG. 


Conciliation Work of the Industrial Relations Branch during 
May, 1947, under the Conciliation and Labour Act 


( \FFICERS of the Industrial Relations 

Branch dealt with 18 industrial disputes 
during the month of ‘May, involving 16,828 
work-people employed in 77 separate estab- 
lshments. Of these, 11 were new disputes 
which originated during the month and 7 were 
situations which had been unterminated as of 
April 30, and received further attention in 
May. These disputes were dealt with under 
the provisions of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act. They were thus distinct from and in 
addition to the conciliation proceedings 
described on previous pages, which developed 
under the Wartime Labour Relations 
‘Regulations. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour are stationed at Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, and 
Fredericton, N.B. ‘The territory of the officer 
resident in Vancouver comprises’. British 
Columbia and Alberta; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba and Northwestern Ontario; 
three officers resident in Toronto confine their 
activities to Ontario and work in close collab- 
oration with the Provincial Conciliation Ser- 
vice; two officers in Montreal are assigned to 
the Province of Quebec and the officer resident 
in Fredericton, N.B., represents the Depart- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces. The head- 
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quarters of the Industrial Relations Branch 
and the Director of the Industrial Relations 
and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


Industries: 
MINING AND SMELTING, ETC. 


CSU VAAD IDO Ny on ae ol me ny 3 
MANUFACTURING 
Mota) | Prod acta: le i Opec Aal Wi Raia 2 
Textile, clothing products, etc. ...... 1 
CONSTRUCTION 
Buildings and Structures. ...2.......: 3 
-'TRANSPORTATION AND Puslic UTILITIES 
TV COT nie OMIM oi MCD L fav ps ea 6 
EESEADIE 0 b\': coat eRee a «ski come Mee gn 1 
SERVICE 
Business and Personnel.............. » 
Nature of Dispute or Situation: 
pirike, or ‘Jockouwb oi aad wk Avie Se 5 
Controversy 4 tei! tics: emuatonn eh ah te 7 
Arbitration | bilatern sien sabings ald: geet gle 6 
Predominant Cause or Object: 
TNCresse) InUrwag es UR aU HM Lae 1 
Decrease ini warean nye, yin tn mare 1 
Increased wages and other changes.. 6 
Increased wages and union recogni- 
BIOENG MAE | SEAL NCR 1 


Employment of union members only. 1 
Dismissal of workers for union mem- 


bership or activities oe rey ane 2 
To secure or to maintain union wages 
and working conditions............ 2 
Other union questions. vs. uy we 4 1 
Discharge of workers (other than in 
connection with union questions).. 1 
Unelassiited wari iaey rae ay AC Nan Bil 16.6 2 
Disposition: 
Strike terminated by mediation...... 1 
Decision rendered in arbitration..... 1 
Collective agreement renewed after 
MIECIAtiOR UA ian y RRS Vin le Wh 1 
Dispute lapsed or called off; no 


further action required............ 2 
Referred to Wartime Labour Rela- 
tions Board 


‘Disposition spendingih 1) AAI ete 10 
Method of Settlement: 
Conciliation or mediation........... 2 
Direct negotiations piel sc hs cucktesin 4 1 
APDIP ALOIS Meme Ain egy iG ey ae 1 
Investigations only ac. salir ae vas 3 
Administration: action. #0 0/4. vidéos «0 1 
Settlement, pending: ......0..¢0..6.-. 10 


Brief summaries of the cases of chief interest 
follow:— 
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Merchant Seamen, Great Lakes—On May 8, 
1947, the ‘Minister of Labour appointed Mr. 
J. Douglas McNish, K.C., of Toronto, to 
represent the Sarnia and Colonial Steamship 
Companies upon a Maritime Adjustment 
Board requested by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union for the purpose of arbitrating differ- 
ences between the Companies and the Union 
over the interpretation of the collective agree- 
ment between the parties. Following numerous 
attempts to have the Companies name a 
representative of their own, the Minister’s 
appointment of Mr. McNish was made 
pursuant to the arbitration clause of the 
collective agreement signed by representatives 
of the Companies and the Union which 
provides that, if designated representatives of 
the parties are unable to reach a satisfactory 
settlement of a dispute involving the inter- 
pretation or violation of any part of the 
collective agreement, it shall be referred. to 
arbitration by a Maritime Adjustment Board, 
and that in the event of the failure of either 
party to indicate its nominee on the Board 
within 15 days following a request for arbitra- 
tion by either party, the Minister of Labour 
for Canada has the right to designate the 
member of the arbitration committee on 
behalf of the party which fails to make such 
appointment. The differences between the 
Companies and the Union involved questions 
as to the accrued pay of some six persons 
under the “off-days and holidays with pay” 
clause of the agreement, and the implementa- 
tion of the clause relating to union officers 
boarding vessels. At the end of the period 
under review, no report had been received as 
to the disposition of the case. 


Coal Miners, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick—The May issue of the Lasour GazxuTTE 
contained a brief report of a tentative agree- 
ment reached on May 16, for the termination 
of the general strike of coal miners employed 
by various companies in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. The tentative agreement, 
which was concluded only with the four major 
companies connected with the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Ltd., provided for an 
increase in wages of one dollar per day to 
be incorporated in an agreement extending 
until 1948; and a further increase of 40 cents 
per day to be payable in six months’ time if 
production increases by then to the 1939 
tonnage level. The settlement terms were 
approved by the District Executive Board of 
the Union and were then placed before the 
rank and file of the Union’s membership for 
a referendum vote. It was reported that some 
8,000 Union members participated in the vote | 
and that the tentative agreement was ratified. 
by a ratio of about 5 to 1. 
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Many of the miners were called back to 
the collieries on May 27 and 28. On orders 
of the District Executive, work was also 
resumed by employees of the smaller inde- 
pendent coal operators, pending settlement 
between them and the Union. However, on 
May 29, owing to dissatisfaction over the 
alleged violation of the tentative agreement 
by management, the Union’s officers again 
ordered the employees of the four Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation companies to cease 
work. The Union charged that there had 
been dismissals, displacement of the working 
force, and changes in working conditions, which 
were not contemplated by the terms of the 
tentative agreement. The charges of the 
Union were denied by officials of the four 
companies who declared that they were 
merely acting on matters within the realm of 
management. 


After a series of conferences between the 
coal mining heads of the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation and the executive Board of 
District No. 26 of the Union, the strike was 
called off on June 10 with an announcement 
by the District President that a mutual under- 
standing had been reached and that the Union 
members would return to work on June 12 
“or whenever the collieries are ready for 
operation.” 


Merchant Seamen, Great Lakes—When the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union in April, 1947, made 
a request to Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
for the establishment of a Maritime Adjust- 
ment Board to arbitrate a dispute over the 
hiring of seven non-union men aboard the 
SS. Goderich in alleged violation of the employ- 
ment clause of their collective agreement, the 
Company would not consent to submit the 
matter to arbitration. The Union then 
requested the Minister of Labour to establish 
a Board and to designate an independent 
chairman. On May 5, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Judge Honoré Achim, of Montreal, 
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as the chairman of a Maritime Adjustment 
Board to deal with the situation. On May 13, 
the Hon. J Arthur Mathewson, K.C., of 
Montreal, whose nomination had been pro- 
posed by the Company, announced that he 
must decline to act as one of the arbitrators. 
The Minister of Labour was then asked to 
appoint a person to represent the Company 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
collective agreement, and on May 20 he 
nominated Mr. J. W. Long, K.C., of Montreal, 
as the representative of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines, Ltd. 

At hearings before the Board, Hon. J. Arthur 
Mathewson, acting as counsel for the Com- 
pany, objected to the constitution of the 
Board. He claimed that the president of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union was unqualified to 
sit upon the Board as a representative of that 
organization, since he was an interested party. 
He also contended that the representative of 
the Company had been irregularly and illegally 
named as the third member of the Board. 
Both objections were overruled by the 
chairman. 

When the Union concluded its testimony, 
the Company asked the Board to declare what 
amounted to a non-suit, holding that the 
evidence did not reveal a violation. of the 
agreement since the hiring of seven non-union 
men aboard the SS. Goderich did not of itself 
constitute a violation, and the Board could 
not go beyond the grievance for which arbi- 
tration had been requested. The decision of 
the chairman and the Union’s representative 
on this point was against the Company. The 
representative of the employer rendered a 
minority decision. 

At the next ensuing session of the Board, 
the representative of the Company announced 
that he had been instructed to bring prohibi- 
tion proceedings against the Board. It was 
stated that a Writ of Prohibition would be 
issued and served with dispatch. The chair- 
man thereupon adjourned the Board sine die. 


Appointment of Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions under 
Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 


Smith Brothers Motor Body Works, 
Toronto, Ont. ~* 


Pursuant: to the provisions of Section 
46A. (6) of Order in Council P.C. 1003, 
and upon the request of the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario, the federal Minister of 
Labour during March appointed His Honour 
Judge T. H. Barton, of Toronto, as an indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commission to inves- 
tigate a complaint that Smith Brothers Motor 


Body Works, of Toronto, had dismissed or 
otherwise discriminated against six employees 
for the reason that they were members of the 
International Union, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. The Commissioner reported that it 
was necessary for him to deal with the case 
of only one employee. The Company had 
voluntarily agreed to reinstate five of the men 
involved in the inquiry, of whom three had 
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returned to work and the other two had 
obtained preferable employment elsewhere. In 
the case of the sixth employee, the Commis- 
sioner found that the complaint that he was 
discharged because of union activities had not 
been substantiated. On the contrary it was 
found that he was dismissed because his work 
was not considered satisfactory and reliable, 
in addition to which the employers were short 
of materials with which to work. 


Niagara Falls General Hospital, 
Niagara. Falls, Ont. 


Upon the request of the Minister of Labour 
for Ontario, the ‘Minister of Labour in the 
latter part of March appointed His Honour 
Judge J. G. S. Stanbury, of St. Catharines, as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
under the provisions of Section 46A (6) of 
Order in Council P.C. 1008, to investigate an 
allegation by the Building Service Employees’ 
International Union that the Niagara Falls 
General Hospital, Niagara Falls, Ont., had 
improperly dismissed an employee because of 
union activity. The Commissioner reported 
that the charge of dismissal because of union 
membership was unequivocally denied under 
oath and that it had been uncorroborated by 
any related circumstance or other testimony. 


Union Cab Company, Ltd., Sudbury, Ont. 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed His Honour Judge Edmond Proulx, 
of Sudbury, under the provisions of Section 
46A (6) of Order in Council P.C. 1003 as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission to 
inquire into a complaint that the Union Cab 
Company, of Sudbury, had discharged an 
employee because he was a member or officer 
of a trade union affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. The appointment was 
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made following a preliminary investigation by 
a provincial conciliation officer and upon the 
request of the Minister of Labour for Ontario. 
The report of the Commissioner had not been 
received at the end of the period under 
review. 


Norton-Palmer Hotel, Windsor, Ont. 


On March 26, 1947, the federal Minister of 
Labour appointed His Honour Judge M. A. 
Miller, of Sarnia, as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to investigate a complaint 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Union that the Norton-Palmer 
Hotel, of Windsor, had dismissed an employee 
contrary to the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 1003. The appointment was made upon 
the request of the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, one of whose officers had conducted 
a preliminary inquiry into the situation. The 
Commissioner reported that, although the 
Hotel Company took objection to his juris- 
diction, the management had made a monetary 
settlement with the dismissed employee and 
that a release disposing of the case had been 
signed by the interested parties. 
| | 

Lounsbury Co., Ltd., Moncton, N.B. 


As a result of representations made by the 
Minister of Labour for New Brunswick, the 
federal Minister of Labour on April 25, 1947, 
appointed Police Magistrate W. F. Lane, of 
Moncton, N.B., as an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to investigate a complaint 
that the Lounsbury Co., Ltd., Moncton, N.B., 
had dismissed or otherwise discriminated 
against an employee because he was a member 
of the International Association of Machinists. 
The report of the Commissioner had not been 
received at the end of the period under review. 


Collective Agreements and Wage Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


(COLLECTIVE agreements received in the 
Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
possible because of limitation of space to 
include all agreements received. The agree- 
ments are in most cases signed by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers, but 
schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 
Agreements made obligatory under the Col- 
lective Agreement Act in Quebec and schedules 
under Industrial Standards Acts are summar- 
ized in separate articles following this. 


Mining: Metal Mining 


Noranpa, P.Q.—Noranpa Mines Limirep AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION or MINE, MILL 
AND SMELTER WorKERS, Loca. 688. 


Agreement in settlement of strike (LABOUR 
GAZETTE Dec. 1946, p. 1844 and subsequent 
issues) to be in effect from February 10, 1947, 
to February 9, 1948. This agreement is 
similar to the one previously in effect and 
summarized in the LaBourR GAZETTE for April 
1945, p. 515 with the following changes and 
additions. Overtime: double time for work on 
Christmas and New Year’s Day, time and one 
halt for work on Dominion Day and Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Vacation: hourly rated employees who have 
5 or more years’ service with the company 
will become entitled to an additional vacation 
with pay equal to the minimum provided for 
by Ordinance 3 (as revised August 12, 1946) 
provided that such annual vacation with pay 
shall in no case exceed 2 weeks with pay at 4 
per cent of wages during previous year. 


Hepiey, B.C—KeEtowna ExXpuoraTion Com- 
PANY Ltp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
Mine, Mitt ANp SMELTER WORKERS, 
Loca 656. 


Agreement in settlement of strike (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Aug. p. 1158 and subsequent issues) 
to be in effect from March 1, 1947, to February 
29, 1948, and until superseded by a new agree- 
ment. The company recognizes the union as the 
exclusive bargaining agency for eligible em- 
ployees for the duration of the agreement or 
for so long as a majority of such employees are 
members of the union in good standing, which- 
ever period may be the shorter. No person 
shall be required, as a condition of employ- 
ment to become or remain a member of any 


union or other organization. There shall be 
no discrimination by the company or by the 
union or its members against any employee 
because of membership or non-membership in 
any lawful union, because of his race, colour 
or creed. 

Check-off: all eligible employees may join 
the union and may agree to sign the check-off 
for all dues, assessments and fines and the 
company agrees to forward same monthly to 
the union. All amounts over one dollar and 
fifty cents ($1.50) per month shall be approved 
by the local organization. 

Hours of work: 8 per day, 5 days a week and 
4 on the sixth day, a 44-hour week. Upon the 
company’s request the employees will work a 
48-hour week. In the case of underground 
employees a shift will consist of 8 hours from 
portal to portal. 

Overtime: time and one half for any work in 
excess of the above regular hours and for all 
work on any of 6 specified statutory holidays. 
Vacation: one half day with pay for each 21 
shifts or more per calendar month worked for 
all employees with one year’s seniority with the 
company, increased by one twelfth day per 
month for each additional year of service up 
to a maximum allowance of one shift for each 
month of 21 shifts or more worked after 7 or 
more years’ seniority. 

Wage rates: effective December 11, 1946, 
the wages of all day employees will be increased 
by 10% cents per hour, equivalent to 84 cents 
for each 8-hour shift over and above the rates 
prevailing on July 1, 1946. A shift differential 
of 3 cents per hour for the second shift and of 5 
cents per hour for the third shift will be paid’. 
The charge for board and room supplied by 
the company will be increased to $1.50 per 
day. In the event of a change of 10 per cent 
or more in the purchase price of gold estab- 
lished over a period of 5 months the wage 
scale shall be subject to renegotiation on 30 
days’ notice by either party. Daily rates for 
certain classes: mine—miner, timberman, skip 
tender $7.11, hoistman $7.61, mucker $6.61, 
steel sharpener $7.36, pipefitter $7.11, brake- 
man, trackman. $6.61, labourer $6.11;  mill— 
crusher man, solution man, battery man $7.11, 
crusher helper, sampler, $6.61; mechanical— 
welder $7.61 to $8.11, carpenter, machinist, 
blacksmith $7.61, electrician $7.11 to $7.61. 


Provision is made for a _ labour-production 
committee, seniority rights and _ grievance 
procedure. 


Manufacturing: Animal Products 


SASKATOON, SASK.—INTERCONTINENTAL PACKERS 
Lrp., AND UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LocaL 248. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 25, 
1946, to August 1, 1947, and thereafter from 
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year to year subject to notice. This agreement 


is similar to the one previously in effect and - 


summarized in the LABoUR GAZETTE, April 1946, 
p. 496 with the following changes—Overtime: 
double time for work on any of 8 specified paid 
holidays instead of 6 as formerly. Hourly wage 
rates: (subject to approval of Regional War 
Labour Board) retroactive increases of 5 cents 
per hour effective August 1, 1946, and an 
additional 5 cents per hour effective September 
30, 1946. Minimum starting rates for hourly 
paid employees (subject to approval of Regional 
War Labour Board) to be as follows: males 733 
cents, females 624 cents. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


VALLEYFIELD, P.Q—TuHe Montreal Corrons 
Lrp. anp THE Unirep TEextTILeE WorKERS 
or AMERICA, Locau 100. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 9, 
1946, to September 8, 1947, and shall be renewed 
automatically for a further period of one year 
unless notice is given by either party and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. The 
company recognizes the union as the collective 
representative for all eligible employees. Check- 
off: the company and the union agree that they 
will not at any time coerce or intimidate any 
employee to induce him to accept or to refuse to 
accept the check-off. They agree further that 
they will not coerce. or intimidate or discrimi- 
nate against any employee because he accepts, 
cancels, or refuses to accept or cancel his check- 
off order. However the company agrees during 
the term of the agreement to deduct union dues 
monthly from the pay of employees who so 
authorize and to remit same to the union. 

Hours of work: The company will continue 
(insofar as conditions of production and business 
will permit) the present daily and weekly hours 
of work, namely, 50 hours per week per day shift 
(any shift between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m.) and 55 
hours per week per night shift. Overtime: time 
and one half for all day shift workers after 45 
hours and/or 50 hours for night shift workers 
and the equivalent for all piece work over these 
hours and for all work on Sundays and 7 
specified holidays. No work between 6 and 9 
a.m. on 2 additional church holy days. 

Vacation: one week with pay equal to 2 per 
cent of previous year’s earnings or time worked 
if less than 12 months. 

Wage rates: day shift workers, except those 
engaged in the development and transmission of 
motive power and heat, and kiermen, shall be 
paid for the first 45 hours of work in any one 


week the rates of wages as set forth in the . 


schedule of March 25, 1946, plus 3 cents per 
hour, or the equivalent in piece work rates in 
the case of piece workers. Night shift workers 
(with the Same exception as day workers) shall 
be paid for the first 50 hours in any one week 
the rates of wages as set forth in the schedule 
plus 5 cents per hour or the equivalent in piece 
work rates in the case of piece workers. These 
wages are retroactive to September 9, 1946, and 
are to remain in effect up to and _ including 
February 22, 1947. Effective as of February 23, 
1947, all rates for both day and night shift work- 
ers are to be increased by a further 2 cents 
per hour or the equivalent in piece work rates 
in the case of piece workers. 

Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 
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Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Orrawa, OntTARIO—T'HE CONTINENTAL PAPER 
Propucts, Limitep AND OTTAWA PAPER 
Propucts WorxKERS’ UNION 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1946, 
to June 30, 1947, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to 30 days’ notice. The company 


recognizes the union as bargaining agent for 


all eligible employees. 

Hours of work: on 5-day week operation, 
92 hours Monday through Thursday, 9 on Fri- 
day; on 6-day week operation 8 per day; in 
both cases a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and 
one-half for work in excess of the regular hours 
and. for all work on Sundays and 4 designated 
mill holidays. Vacations: one-half day with 
pay for each 25 days of actual work to a maxi- 
mum of 6 consecutive working days for any 
one year. ‘ 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes—in 
effect July 1, 1946. Both parties to agreement 
to make application to the Regional War 
Labour Board for a general increase of 6 
cents per hour effective from July 1, 1946. 
Males—specialty machine operators 54 to 65 
cents, box department operators 47 to 55 cents, 
cup department operators 45 to 55 cents, wax- 
ing department machine operators 44 to 66 
cents, pressmen printing department 643 ‘to 85 
cents, compositors 62 to 70 cents, assistant 
shippers 58 to 65 cents, machinists 65 to 91 
cents, millwright 62 to 70 cents, stationary 
engineers fourth class, truck driver 60 cents, 
general help 46 to 53 cents; females 30 to 
36 cents. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Toronto, Ont.—JoHN 
LIMITED AND UNITED 
America, Locau 2900. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 10, 1946, 
to July 9, 1947, and for a further period of 
one year unless notice has been given by 
either party. The company acknowledges and 
accepts the union as the sole collective bargain- 
ing agency for all eligible employees. The com- 
pany and the union agree that there will be 
no intimidation or coercion because of mem- 
bership or non-membership in the union. Mem- 
bership in the union will not be discouraged. 
Check-off: the'company agrees to make arrange-— 
ments for the deduction of union dues from 
the earnings of employees who ‘are members 
of the union and so request. 

Hours of work: work week to consist of 5 
days, a total of 44 hours per week. Overtime: 
time and one-half for work in excess of the 
regular shifts, for all work on Saturdays and 
5 specified holidays, double time for all work 
on Sundays and 3 additional paid holidays. 
Vacation: employees with from 3 months’ to 2 
years’ seniority shall be paid 2 per cent of 
annual earnings for vacation pay, those with 
2 to 3 years’ seniority 24 per cent of annual 
earnings, those with 3 to 4 years’ seniority 3 per 
cent, those with 4 to 5 years’ seniority 34 per 
cent and those with 5 or more years’ seniority 
4 per cent of annual earnings. Employees shall 
be allowed 5 minutes before the regular quit- 
ting time for the purpose of washing and 
returning tools. 


Inctis CoMPANY 
STEELWORKERS OF 
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Wage rates: present schedule to form part 
of the agreement. Upon receipt of the Regional 
War Labour Board’s decision the union may 
re-open wage discussions once during the term 
of the contract with 10 days’ notice to the 
company if the wage rates in the said schedule 
are lower than the rates paid by competing 
companies. Time and one-quarter for dirty 
work shall be paid on repair jobs. A premium 
of 5 cents per hour is paid employees working 
permanently on the night shift and 3 cents per 
hour to employees working on the afternoon or 
rotating shift. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and x-ray examination and 
report for employees in glass spraying and 
sandblasting operation. 


Manufacturing: Shipbuilding 


SoreL, P.Q.—MARINE INDUSTRIES LIMITED AND 
LE Conseir pE Mfriers pE LA MiraLiurcin 
DE Soret (THE Councit or MeEtTAaLt TRADES 
oF EMPLOYEES OF Marine INDUSTRIES LTD.). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 28, 
1947, to February 27, 1948 and _ thereafter 
from year to year subject to 30 days’ notice. 
The company recognizes the union as the sole 
and exclusive bargaining agent for all employ- 
ees eligible to join the union. The company 
recommends that all workers be union members 
in good standing of their respective locals for 
the duration of the agreement. 

Hours of work: to be determined by the com- 
pany after consultation with the union repre- 
sentatives. Overtime: time and one-half after 
48 hours work in.a week, double time for all 
work on Sundays and 6 specified holidays. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS AND WAGE SCHEDULES 
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Hourly wage rates for certain classes—black- 
smiths, boiler-makers, chippers and caulkers, 
electricians, machinists, plumbers, steam and 
pipe fitters, rivetters, shipfitters, platers, ship- 
wrights, carpenters and joiners $1; crane 
operators (yard), welders 80 cents to $1; 
patternmakers $1 to $1.20; riggers, holders-on 
90 cents, heaters 85 cents; labourers 65 cents. 
A bonus of 5 cents per hour shall be paid to 
workers on the night shift. 


Provision is made for seniority rights and 
grievance procedure. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electric Railways and Local Bus Lines 


BritIisH COLUMBIA—BRITISH COLUMBIA ELEC- 
TRIC Ratrway Co., Lip. AND AMALGAMATED 
ASSOCIATION OF STREET, HLectRic RAILWAY 
AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, 
Locats 101 (VANCOUVER), 134 (NEW WEST- 
MINSTER) AND 109 (VicTORIA). 


Agreement to be in effect from March l, 
1946, to February 28, 1949, and thereafter 
until changed by the affected parties. Ques- 
tion of wages may be reopened upon 2 months’ 
notice after March 1, 1947, by either party. 
This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LAROUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1945, p. 1339, with the fol- 
lowing changes and additions. Check-off: the 
company agrees to check-off all dues and 
assessments and remit same to the union. This 
is compulsory upon all members in good stand- 
ing. Hourly wage rates are increased by 10 
Soa hour and monthly rates by $20.40 per 
month. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


N Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or asso- 
ciations of employers, either side may apply 
to the Provincial Minister of Labour to have 


the terms of the agreement which concern — 


wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, and 
certain other conditions made binding through- 
out the province or within a certain district on 
all employers and employees in the trade or 
industry covered by the agreement. Notice of 
such application is published and 30 days are 
allowed for the filing of objections, after which 
an Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application, with or without changes as 
considered advisable by the ‘Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or revoked 
in the same manner. -Each agreement is 
administered and enforced by a joint com- 
mittee of the parties. Further information 
concerning this legislation is given in the 
Lazour GAZETTE, January, 1943, p. 86. Pro- 


ceedings under this Act and earlier legislation 
have been noted in the Lasour GAZETTE 
monthly since June, 1984. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of fifteen agreements and the 
repeal of one other. These include the amend- 
ment of the agreements for building trades at 
St. Jerdme, retail stores at Coaticook, barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Johns and Iberville, hos- 
pital and charitable institution employees in 
the Quebec district, the uncorrugated paper 
box industry for the province and retail food 
stores at Quebec in the April 19 issue of the 
Quebec Official Gazette, the amendment of the 
agreements for garages and service stations at 
Montreal and for building trades at Quebec in 
the May 3 issue, and for barbers and hair- 
dressers at Rouyn and Noranda, railway car 
and bus manufacturing at Montreal and for 
building trades at Chicoutimi in the May 10 
issue. The others are summarized below. 

A request for the amendment of the agree- 
ment for tannery employees for the province 
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was gazetted April 19. Requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and hair- 
dressers at St. Hyacinthe, the corrugated paper 
box industry for the province and for building 
trades at St. Hyacinthe and at Hull were pub- 
lished April 26. Requests for the amendment 
of the agreements for the uncorrugated paper 
box industry for the province, for barbers and 
hairdressers at Sherbrooke and for building 
trades at Chicoutimi were published May 3. A 
request for the amendment of the agreement 
for the retail fur industry at Montreal was 
gazetted May 10. 


Orders in Council were also 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain joint committees and others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS AND DELIVERYMEN, THREE RIVERS 


An Order in Council, dated April 30, and 
gazetted May 10, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1938, p. 
334;) March, 4940," p.-281;, Nov.) 1942, plis47; 
June, 1945, p. 872; July, 1946, p. 930). Present 
agreement to remain in effect to February 26, 
1948, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. Hours: 60 hours per week. 
Overtime is payable at time and _ one-half. 
Minimum wage rates: first baker, first pastry- 
cook $32 per week, second baker, second pastry- 
cook $28; third baker and the other journey- 
men, third pastry-cook and the other journey- 
men $25; apprentices from $14 per week during 
first year to $20 during third year. Vacation: 
one week with pay after one year’s service. 


Trade 


RETAIL Foop STORES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 10, and 
gazetted April 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., June, 1944, 
p. 754; July, 1945, p. 996, Aug., p. 1198, Oct., p. 
1447). Minimum wage rates: meat depart- 
ment—Class A 60 cents per hour in Zone I, 41 
cents in Zone II, Class B 50 cents in Zone_I, 33 
cents in Zone II, Class C 40 cents in Zone I, 25 
cents in Zone II, Class D 28 cents in Zone I, 
20 cents in Zone II; grocery department— 
Class A 55 cents in Tous I, 41 cents in Zone II, 
Class B 45 cents in Zone I, 33 cents in Zone II, 
Class C 35 cents in Zone I, 25 cents in Zone II, 
Class D 23 cents in Zone ia 20 cents in Zone II; 
messenger (with bicycle) 16 cents in Zone I, 13 
cents in Zone II; messenger (without bicycle) 
13 cents in Zone I, 11 cents in Zone II; tem- 
porary employee working a maximum of 30 
hours per week, male, senior and skilled 53 
cents in Zone I, 43 cents in Zone II, male, junior 
24 cents in Zone I, 20 cents in Zone II, female 
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31 cents in Zone I, 25 cents in Zone II. How- 
ever in Zone I, the delivery man or delivery 
wagon driver shall receive a minimum of $22 
per week if single and $25 per week if married 
for 56 hours of work. The employee perform- 
ing the functions of manager shall be paid a 
minimum of $40 per week in Zone I and $30 
in Zone II. The employee performing the fune- 
tions of “section head employee or clerk” shall 
receive in Zone I $33 per week when in charge 
of a grocery department and $35 when in charge 
of a meat department. 


Dairy EMPLOYEES, QUEBEC 


An Order in Council, dated April 24, and 
gazetted May 3, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (L.G., March, 1946, 
p. 317, and previous issues). “L’Association 
des Distributeurs de Lait de la Province de 
Québec, section de Québec” is accepted as con- 
tracting party and substituted for the employers 
whose names are mentioned as parties of the 
first part. Overtime work is payable at time 
and one-half. Minimum wage rates: foreman, 
tester and foreman $35 per week; tester only 
(not foreman), shipper $28; production worker 
$27; ice cream seller, deliverer $25; helper $15; 
service man, category A $27, category B $23, 
category C 25 cents per hour for first 6 months 
and 32 cents thereafter; seller on milk delivery 
$22.40; occasional employee 40 cents an hour. 
Employers furnishing room and/or board to an 
employee may deduct $2 per week per room and 
40 cents per meal, but the employee is not 
compelled to accept. If uniforms are worn, 
they are to be supplied by the employer with- 
out cost to the employee, unless an agreement 
to the contrary has been entered into. 


Transportation: Water Transport 


SoREL 


An Order in Council, dated April 24, and 
gazetted May 3, repeals the Order in Council 
making this agreement obligatory (L.G., Sept., 
1940, p. 972). 


LONGSHOREMEN (OCEAN AND INLAND), 


Service: Business and Personal 


HarrprESssERS, MONTREAL 


An Order in Council, dated April 10, and 
gazetted April 19, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (L.G., April, 1943, 
p. 490, June, p. 813; July, 1945, p. 996; July, 
1946, p. 931; March, 1947, p. 371, and previous 
issues). Minimum wage rates: regular master- 
hairdressers $18 per week plus 20 per cent of 
all receipts exceeding $36, regular journeymen 
hairdressers $15 per week plus 15 per cent of all 
receipts exceeding $30, for regular manicures 
$12.50 per week plus 10 per cent of all receipts 
exceeding $12.50, supernumerary master hair- 
dressers, journeymen and manicures $3.50 per 
day plus 15 per cent of all receipts exceeding 
$7, apprentices from $6 per week during first 
6 months to $12.50 per week during the sixth 
6 months. This amendment also provides for 
a new minimum charge scale. 
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Industrial Standards Acts, Etc. 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial 
Orders in Council in Ontario and Alberta 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 


a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and to amendments to them are 
given in the Lasour GazertTe, October, 1940, 
page 1077. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by,Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Construction 


CARPENTERS, OSHAWA AND WHITBY 


An Order in Council, dated April 3, and gaz- 
etted April 26, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the carpentry industry at 
Oshawa and Whitby, to be in effect from May 
6, 1947, “during pleasure.’ Hours: 8 per 
day, Monday to Friday, a 40-hour week. Over- 
time performed during a 3-hour period imme- 
diately following a regular day is payable at 
time and one-half; work performed at night, 
which cannot be performed during the regular 
working periods, is payable at the regular rate 
for the first 8 hours only; all other overtime 
work and work on Saturdays, Sundays and 7 
specified holidays is payable at double time, 
unless advisory committee issues a special per- 
mit authorizing performance of the work at a 
lower rate. Minimum wage rate: $1.20 per 
hour. This schedule is subject to The Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 
PAINTERS, GUELPH 

An Order in Council, dated April 3, and 
gazetted April 26, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the painting and decorating 
industry at Guelph, to be in effect from May 6, 
1947, “during pleasure”. Hours: 8 per day, 
Monday to Friday, a 40-hour week. Overtime 
is payable at time and one-half, with double 
time for all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 5 
specified holidays. Minimum wage rate: 90 
cents per hour with an additional 10 cents per 


hour for night work. This schedule is subject 
to The Hours of work and Vacations with Pay 
Act, 1944. 


ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, LONDON 

An Order in Council, dated March 27, and 
gazetted April 12, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the electrical repair and 
construction industry at London, to be in effect 
from April 22, 1947, “during pleasure”. Hours: 
8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. All 
overtime work is payable at double time, except 
that not more than one hour’s overtime may be 
added immediately following a regular working- 
day and paid for at time and one-half. Minimum 
wage rate: , $1.15. per hour. Night shift 
employees shall receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. This schedule is subject to The Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 1944. 
CARPENTERS, KENORA AND KEEWATIN 

An Order in Council, dated March 27, and 
gazetted April 12, makes binding the terms of 
a new schedule for the carpentry industry at 
Kenora and Keewatin, to be in effect from April 
22, 1947, “during pleasure”. Hours: 8 per day, 
4 on Saturday, a 44-hour week. All overtime 
is payable at double time, except that not more 
than 4 hours’ overtime may be added to any 
regular working-day and paid for at time and 
one-half. Minimum wage rate: $1.10 per hour; 
night shift employees receive 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. This schedule is subject to The 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 
1944. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERS, LETHBRIDGE 


An Order in Council, dated March 15, and 
gazetted March 31, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bakers in Lethbridge, 
to be in effect from April 10, 1947, to April 9, 
1948, or thereafter during pleasure. Hours: 
Q9-hour day, 48-hour week for all employees 
(male or female). All overtime (including 


work performed on 8 specified statutory holi- 
days when one day in lieu thereof is not 
allowed within 7 days) is payable at time and 
one-half. Minimum weekly wage rates: bread 
and cake bakers—doughmen, ovenmen, cake 
bakers, dividermen, mouldermen, table or 
bench hands $34 per week during first year 
and $36 during second year, baker’s assistants 
$22 per week plus $1 per week increase every 
6 months up to the bakers’ scale, bread packers 
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(male) $20 per week plus $1 per week increase 
every 6 months up to $26 per week, (female) 
$18 per week plus $1 per week increase every 
6 months up to $22 per ‘week, jobbers (male) 
10 cents an hour extra, but basic wage paid 
is according to job performed; shipping depart- 
ment—shippers (male) $26 per week plus $1 
per week increase every 6 months up to $30, 
shipper’s assistant (male) $20 per week plus 
$1 per week increase every 6 months up to 
$30; wrapping department—machine operator 
in charge $24 per week plus $1 per week 
increase every 6 months up to $28, machine 
operator’s assistant $20 per week plus $1 per 
week increase every 6 months up to $26; other 
departments—maintenance men $26 per week 
plus $1 per week increase every 6 months up 
to $30, janitors, cleaners, pan washers $23 per 
week plus $1 per week increase every 6 months 
up to $26; female help employed in bread or 
cake shop or shipping (except packers) $18 
per week plus $1 per week increase every 6 
months up to $24; apprentices (16 to 21 years 
of age) from $18. per week during first 6 
months to $32 during eighth 6 months, there- 
after $34 as first year as baker. Minimum 
‘rate for jobbers, temporary or part-time 
employees (male or female) employed on an 
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hourly or daily basis shall be 10 cents per 
hour over the regular single hourly rate of 
weekly employees. Vacation: one week with 
pay after one year’s continuous service, 2 weeks 
with pay after 2 years’ service; employees with 
less than one year’s service, one day with pay 
for every month in excess of 6 months. 
Apprenticeship regulations are set forth. 


BAKERY SALESMEN, LETHBRIDGE 


An Order in Council, dated March 15, and 
gazetted March 31, makes binding the terms 
of a new schedule for bakery salesmen in 
Lethbridge, to be in effect from April 10, 1947, 
to April 9, 1948, or thereafter during pleasure. 
Hours: 9-hour day, 48-hour week. All over: 
time (including work on 8 specified statutory 
holidays, when one day in lieu thereof is not 
allowed within 30 days) is payable at $1 per 
hour. Minimum weekly wage rates: salesmen 
(experienced) $30; (inexperienced, first 6 
months) $26, servicemen $31. Vacation: one 
week with pay after one year’s continuous 
service, 2 weeks with pay after 2 years’ service, 
less than one year’s service, one day with pay 
for every month worked in excess of 6 months. 
If uniforms are worn by employees, they are 
to be supplied on a 50 per cent basis. 





Fair Wage Conditions in Dominion Government Contracts 


HE Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 

Government has the purpose of ensuring 
that all government contracts contain pro- 
visions to secure the payment of wages 
generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

There are two sets of conditions applicable 
to government contracts, those which apply to 
building and construction work, and those 
which apply to contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of government supplies and 
equipment. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts in the first group, is to obtain from 


the Department of Labour schedules setting 
forth the current wage rates for the different 
classifications of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These _ schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in 
the terms of the contract. 

Fair wages schedules are not issued in respect 
of contracts for supplies and equipment. Con- 
tracts in this group are awarded in accordance 
with a policy which provides that wage rates 
must equal those current in the district. 

A more detailed account of the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wages Policy is given in 
the Lasour Gazette for July, 1946, p. 932. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded During April 


During the month of April the Department 


of Labour prepared, on request, 32 fair wages 


schedules for inclusion in building and con- 
struction contracts proposed to be undertaken 
by various departments of the Government 
of Canada in different parts of the Dominion. 


Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into during this period by the various 
Government departments appear hereunder: 


(1) Works of Construction 


Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of 
the contracts listed under this heading, be- 
sides stipulating working hours of not more 


than 8 per day and 44 per week, provide that 
“where, by provincial legislation, or by agree- 
ment or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded 
on this work except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and then only subject to the payment of 
overtime rates as specified by the Minister of 
Labour”, and also. specify that the rates of 
wages set out therein are “minimum rates 
only” and that “nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher. rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation”. 
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CANADIAN COMMERCIAL CORPORATION 


Rehabilitation of various buildings, RCAF 
Station, Lachine, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. W. J. Barber and Company, Mont- 
real, P.Q. Amount of contract, $11,000. A 
fair wages schedule, dated March 7, 1947, in 
the terms following, was furnished for inclu- 
sion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Brickvandihollow tile layers) ..0he... Waleed $ 1.17 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
ELA PETING) MMOLLAT) We cuca vee wale are iN ec ee 73 

@arpentersiand) joimers), CM kN eae eee 1.06 
@Wement finishers 09 Mla. 2 Oh ae cies. wala mvalilne so .89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SRS at eyetie, Aei ARAL A ct cM a, Fe ear PU APES UAH 89 

Gas OT CLECs ans cs ROO ee See telat nasa ee Es 84 
DPT VES Maiies sla eretieetne cere Mite aie e lors Wael ee seer N .67 
Drivers Lean and) wagons’. socuaeainhseleee es eels 1.07 
Electricians (inside wiremen).............sseeeee% 1.11 
Hngimemen, , stationary, | stewie: lid vaahi eens as -78 
PID OULELS Noe ks elerce v4.5.5 SEMA, Sent Wabi detbes Sea's .67 
Lathers: 

UVP ain rc een cect cra tatel ee ae PR TRATS EERE RS al UN eclbese 1.06 

VWOOG, WATT mays Sc seers ered tiie pun Aan dy 95 
Emmoleum, Pla yersy\ Gace cos ees ee ee ek ees .78 
MOtOr /ATUCK: GLIVETS) Mle see eee SUCTION nee 87 
Motor truck idriveriand tricks yo 22 60s ence ee 1.67 
Ornamental irons workers: Wo. heehee. eae Re 1.00 
Pampers (SPLaAy rsa ele eee Tels ee ite ce 1.00 
Painters andyglazierss Weaken weet nto te eens .95 
PlASLELETSA e/a che PANU DMA tame es etnias Ahly kine ea alts inet hes Wd 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material hme SURE AAR DMR Cea .73 

Plumbers and steamfitterg ..............ccceeeeee etd 
Roofers: ‘ 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... .78 

Sheetimmebaln rc cae ee me heme cae Mae tM 1.06 
Sheet*metal workers). tees es a wee ee wea 1.06 
Shinglerss @wood),‘asbestos)!:. 5 40) ..230 an ie. 1.06 
Wert CR TOR AY tle Uae cena. sem MRM ON OR On .62 


Alterations to CWAC Barracks at HMCS 
Queens, Regina, Sask. Name of contractors, 
Poole Construction Company, Limited, 
Regina, Sask. Amount of contract, $13,006. 
A fair wages schedule, dated October 16, 1946, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


® Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers..0.2..0-....se8+s00n' $ .85 
iBricksand hollow tile layers fies... cca asain: i ats 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering LIMO RtAT) sare Wheres Psd ea iy, hays 56 

Carpenters) and JiOMerS) iy. sales nec « sie gaamiouene cours 1.05 
Wermentatmishers mana. cuits Aarne na oak Bera hock -70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SEG ATOMEE ING vat nist tateneia arte ie ets orc) crcistntre ates eso 81 

Gas. FOTr Cle Gabi giege hs chi ois)a.< cc.0.c BB a ORS phair .66 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) ............ .66 
DDPIVELSIW.. Flees Se NOS eG aN haa nace eee 51 
Driver; team’ “andi hwagon Sikhs. eee me 86 
Blectricians» (inside. Wiremen)$ ...2.¢s)...eereieleieee's'e 1.10 
PA DOUnETS Marnie: FO era acy crterdetscisiciints STASI eee mu OL 
Motor truck drivers ............. Rei ae the a .56 
Motorttruck drivervand) truck’) 20.4... s chk «owes 1.56 
Rasintersu(spray,)) EUs ais Wie Bees « eee eteedied. 90 
PRiters AIM Zlaxiera : Gaon ier. Meee Cas de desame is .80 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work) ...............- 66 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............. .66 
Rlumbersvand:steamfittersivg. secon tc witiesie ess c c 1.06 


Per Hour 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)..............0c. 56 
Roofers : 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition .......... 61 
phieetminetal eu sa el ek gem ae ee See any 90 
OCH AINCLR  WOEKETS (0145s «/hasisiad Se cerca rensencn ns .90 
mehinglers (WOOd, | ASDEStOS) «50s s00's0 odes sicsicc cece 1.05 
MC MORN Calc alge niala nt cfs eric eee dea ae doce 49 
Makers and. polishers (HOOT): sss acis aiae ona 56 


Interior painting of the main drill hall, 
University Avenue Armouries, Toronto, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Maynard 
Brothers, Toronto, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$5,680. A fair wages schedule, dated 
December 31, 1946, in the terms following, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


@ 
Per Hour 

Carpenters and joimers............ PaaS, VI. a $ 1.20 
@enven Gg tinishersiie ae ates geile ma ciate ule NU eta al 89 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

VEC INE lu 0,5 cl A AEIR' 6 BU a tesa RU ate 2 yr ally IM We 1.10 

GAS. (OV CLEC ya 4% 1 tora ares ite le wean eioaieha eA oo cay 1.10 
SOF S7e3 eSATA Ts Iam 4 1 WE Cy RRR Ma A 65 
Driver.) team \andiiwagom. | isu) skier sacs ate bres 1.15 
WoaSOUNETS A esc atl g kbc eralel WOU tara MMS Os I) alg -65 
NOC OM CHUCK ATL ENS ye ielcneecc eens teat ae -65 
Motor truck .driver) and. truck pubs .gisn ut. vdesa 2.00 
PaImntersw(SOLAY Yi!) csc ewiac uae ee eke eicleuys met 1.10 
HP ambersvandie ola Zier jou ease olathe clas wale epee 1.05 
NIU Tevet eta av ON WM NACA UROL 2 a NS SD RLU Uv Is 60 


Heating distribution, North end, HMC 
Dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. J. V. MacPherson, Limited, Halifax, 
N.S. Amount of contract, $15,680. <A. fair 
wages schedule, dated October 2, 1946, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
IASDESTOS NSM ALLOMN WOLKETS wells salts viel siaeioevae sae: $ .80 
Asp lralt i rakersai cea ulin sce seteies icicle sla, durereouias dete 79 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....... 65 
Boilermakers on construction or erection........ .90 
Briclg andi hollowintile ay ersi in sche s «sols suis ss eoreiane 1.27 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
CEMA PCTINGMOIOL DAR), SARI etele whites cannes .65 
Carpenters) An Gi OMlers: tsi. sa bkich ose eldeoe Mew cae 1.05 
Gempnt /fimighers yeep g.s aewacs bh} s apes aewen dome oc .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SSTUGEITI  aiatia s ataroue Savetan es Oe aver yal ate wilgie i] cctanerohets slat aity skeet ae 80 
CHASE HOLM CLEC te aaa Sens Cannas see ee aie Coe .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)...........- .70 
EYNINOES Pipers Widateys siketle cigksicha chee eis) seaavarslaeeeetenye sich .60 
DraveramcealMe ang PWACOUME tie sc etualcutavestnielels erelsie 95 
Pee NS 23 Sa kaa bevels es see cet eres «cts .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............cesescees blag Wf 
TADOULERS I erase tashetcreisleras srctels oieiarets autie sors sta oleae .60 
Motors tick ani versin we oieryac is @ors.sccstalesysi dia efokerei sree 65 
Motonmtruckrdriviervand. truck jentascn aces cine see 1.65 
Painters! CSPEAY ai tine aatloncctioe Sieroter cra ctatestotaiers .99 
Painters’ and (olaviersaacs dace ses ces ce owas e .89 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work)................+- .70 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............. .70 
Plumbers and steamiitterse., ss. o-oo es 1.13 
IPOW.GErMeEN? Fess colder s erase Glolele ris ce ate aeereticls Gis erate .70 
Road roller eperators (steam or gas.)..........+. .80 


Rodmen (reinforced steel).............ccccceeeeee .70 
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Per Hour 

Sheeteaimetale wiOlhkersactyesctaleeesciow clelelelsileisierelersrsiaier 93 
Steam ushovel eng Mee4rsy aerctricecaecrtei sic ciaemcaicts 1.10 
Steam SHOVEL MUNCIE wae ce citeitelasieleetlersieisisisie ts ess sivle .70 
Steam ShHOVEl OllErS: vassal mM acitucteiee ceisicieinrietesrslele!> 65 
Shovel operators (ZAS.)...2.2. 50 cece ces w sees one 1.10 
Tractor operators: 

GeLOUINEAU ETC) een cis sciate eiele ete ereristereetaieters ators 85 

FAV GLL e, LOM ae thcmeiatelevelnic siensterererenclelcnaiete tele stelle ohevelekstaeloie .70 
Wer HOM TNLCTR MEE re creel eteel ve iiatare reistoiets ecotecolereretttenerepe aistsl le lens .59 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)......-- 89 


NATIONAL Harsours ‘BoARD 


Repaving lower floor of Shed No. 2, Mont- 
real Harbour, Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Messrs. Charles Duranceau Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q. Amount of contract, $9,647. 
A fair wages schedule, dated March 27, 1947, 


in the terms following, was furnished for 

inclusion in the contract :— 
Per Hour 

Asphalt. rakers') <i sis. thisieaiee Veaital clopieiviate b's, ontetels $ .78 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... 13 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.)........+.6- 84 
IDV clilAAgbiaveises Lee aceougunonmookeccccemoubpocnEsccer .78 
Enginemen, stationary ......c.ssecesecseeeecoreee .78 
AG ADOULELS Hirota arate tthe ott cet a cla coll ol al SF eyet fe oliaelace .67 
IWEGCOLNtLUCK eC PLVEDSi ts sites elyhersloia cietele ste lefererelels ete etacs .67 
Wietor) truck. driver and truck Hits.ssees sie see. 1.67 
Road grader operators: 

TONSA TA WH tees choo oravetn,otovers en staoretateetetatay eter erates 73 

Including ‘team *.: 0.6 tucc detects caeeeacecees 1.07 

Gas ie er ren sm PS em Me lneterai eve states peiveatetsy s 84 
Road roller operators (steam or gas).......... .95 
ViiGindovYaol +4 aque sede SAGO > DAnvoodot Orin sope OF ac -62 


Repaving floor of Shed No. 27, Montreal 
Harbour, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Messrs. Charles Duranceau Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q. Amount of contract, $4,825. A fair 
wages schedule in the terms next above was 
included in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorxKS 


Addition to building and installation of air 
conditioning equipment, National Film Board 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. H. Dagenais, Ottawa, Ont. Amount of 
contract, $22,500. A fair wages schedule, 
dated March 28, 1947, in the following terms, 


was furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 
Per Hour 
Brick@meand sh ollowastllemmlaversusicn se: oeraete $1.25 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
CEMPELING MIMOLVEAL) Welciiseia ute ee cecil Mises eee es .65 
Carpenters <ancdis OIMETS pe icrtrecietle eealeeioebis eects 1.05 
Cement finishers ......:... SINICA AERO Ra oe NE 15 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
PRO ATNI GaN, ch stare ce enel ctels aera iat a Tolac otal ste foes onaial oversteceteienstcaets .80 
GAS KOPP eleC. de sels occ lenPmae so cicaneeere ae ene UesihO 
AD IAM ONS MMe eee sree ce ee re Meee oeicie ee moe le keer ere oa 61 
Drivervaveamy and wagon uactes cay aroecenceccee .95 
Hlectricians (Gnside)ewiremen)). ac... «eee sess 1.05 
Wiahourersinn nace sles ihepoe ve eros otoia io orcs Suscolore eeaelenie .61 
IM otortruickvdrivers'c-ctsre heivsiie. sachs ee eee 65 
Motor truickadriversand truck. ..rentncemecteetect 1.65 


Per Hour 
Painters, andy glaziers. tmjaspicisccle is. ste tel Craustein orate - 96 
Plumbers snanduy Steam i thersiny\aciiee siminceetstaeies 1.25 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition........ .65 
Sheetiimetial® icraiatda pices totaions, hetoceeratceedtnin cet tet 1.10 
Sheetiimetalet workers. Gas < Sapte sion widemenicule oie eet 1.10 
Wea teh menighh) fac ciacpian aco a ctaieusis aie ates tse eeana ie easy aceere .56 
Renewal of wharf, Bella Bella, Skeena 


District, B.C. Name of contractors, Horie- 
Latimer Construction Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. Amount of contract, $45,713. 
A fair wages schedule, dated January 27, 
1947, in the terms following, was furnished 
for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters) and) jOIMerS. «co. ceteris tems arte S825 
DAD OULCLSimk Hate cis cio sareierecc es cccele RII Stole eine ome 65 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................. 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .........-.cee0. 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ............... 1.30 
Piledriver sand sbOOMmmMen ae. cc ac.a sae cic eats oserate care 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boom men (rigging, 

Settings ands signalling) yiaacie ate iae meee 
Pile ‘driver, and derrick firemen’)... se-wee- = serie et 94 
IW aGCH MIM Wi Lareccteccculciasisial cieieo SaTeo Ne che vale sialal al cues. cterele .60 
Wart and) dock, .builderss...ceteeten ie eee 1.30 


Construction of concrete floors and floor 
coverings, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Barracks, Winnipeg, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. James A. McBain and 
Ernest E. Jack, Winnipeg, Man. Amount of 
contract, $5,600. A fair wages schedule, 
dated March 10, 1947, in the following terms, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 

Carpenters) Ande jOUMeTS ns). sso aolele esse 4 eisl~ rele nivlelelate $ 1.15 
Gemien te fimishersiphic.cicirerctetieints otteleta wees stele G Ricestare ea -80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steatin acne clas eects weicets ioiiaes senate ie ake su eiTs .80 

Gasehor elec ee. adie tae tae pace ee eile PPAERTO 
Labourers: 

WOnm OMe cise cia geieieew © Jelcleeideteje wicle)<] als sistelere levels 60 

Sed rea niems caterlee hee basultardelaisiate ace ete eteteteotahese 68. 
Timolemm layers ccricccrs sroctetsue eicloie ester ies onetete eieie icin .70 
IMastien oO layers: leas eeetcsies stole ebete cracls of 1.00 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers ...........-+.. .70 
Mastic) floom kettlement ta. ce.ss ee wee ess series .60 
Motor truck iarivers series ciel a ciersite cntara ster totets ataretals .70 
Motor truck driver ‘and truck} 5 ..iil. stele s «tee ates 1.70 
Watchmen? *.usatcocaemtetire ice 2 seiia ¢ statis sets oteremn stare oo 
Waxers and polishers (HOON) oc cere Cais oe ERS eee EO 


Installation of improved lighting system on. 
the sixth and eighth floors of the Hunter 
Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Stanley G. Brookes, Ottawa, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $12,475. A fair wages 
schedule, dated February 24, 1947, in the 
terms following, was furnished for inclusion 
in the contract :— 


Carpenters and “JOINErSaeqacae acres ee clerelele eceletete $ 1.05 
Electricians (inside wiremen)............eceeeeee 1.05 
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Per Hour Per Hour 
abourrershs. ates 5 dog AD dE aN oo auto ous Acme 61 Hoist operators-tower (gas. or eleca ewer Oasys 70 
MOtOretruck /GTIVETS:: 5 eter curiae ohne Serene -65 PAU OULeL a San nas chm Mu ae, ee eee eas on .594 
Motor! truck driver ‘and truck) (03.0. cd cs. sseesaneos 1.65 BPs tout pony OPeratOls. aaa ee ls. eet uny en ce o. 65 
Paimtersran direlazienrssetee arene akan elit ieee ks . 96 Motor truck drivers ..... ING Aras am Sa Oe -65 
PIASUELCL SUM eee ena ee eT Me aalne Ce ee ae akan 1.16 Motor truck driver and truck 2.03 ..:...c.c00ce0. 1.65 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering Pipefitters (surface-temp. WOH) av. Wargs Me Renny! 70 
TRA LEMIAD Reece ar ee aan Ue CHUA Ch ta Raa eRe aU hey f .65 Pile driver and derrick foremen .............. 1.00 
IWraicchaaengesne es tree cei et a ge .56 Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ .90 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
EELS a ilies MAbs AML On apg fee Mey re eS 
Reconstruction of the main street wharf, Pile driver and derrick firementy ewes geive EES aE Ay ead 70 
Kenora, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. Pie driver and derrick labourers there cee ees eres 65 
: Oe Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
McCaw and MacDonald, Winnipeg, Man. Pay) Lae ee eer ee Mer 
Amount of contract, $25,420.77. A fair wages cutting and fitting timber) ................ .75 
schedule, dated January 11, 1947, in the Tractor operators: 
following terms, was furnished for inclusion Dialect CUCINA atte tit «tik Tien ens OCLC eaLE a oe 
in the contract :— Watchmen tiene ort edie (hp aeae caer! yal ageitd 543 
Per Hour Welders and burners (acetylene or eleciiaseeue .80 
Bla eksinillisieny arene a alieew wecacioinc ee dak cua eee $ 1.00 
Blacksmuithsqsirelppers te cea een cl. series ca etme .70 
Boatmiene (inOwPOAts) a ss coe cone uees ses oe se -65 
Cement iaishiors. 10h er ait Ul See .90 Construction of a breakwater, McDonald’s 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: j Cove, NS. Name. of eontractors) Je A; 
Aeon re SUSsaNe Ba eVaa ea eres for rel Salinas lstore Bsretrtiet ee if Veber Limited, Parrsboro, NST Amount 
eee Operators: en OE OleR TOS. Ruma, 80 of contract, $38, 543. Ob ay fair wages schedule, 
EV Or ee er iN As wien’. Ranney Ja eee 14.48* dated January 29, 1947, in the following terms, 
Divers? PONG OR Sian co ital TEs oho oni BER ee a 5.48* was furnished re eee in the contract:— 
(To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
employed full or part time) Per Hour 
OT VCS were cor Ai ANIMES WOR Si Goal ais Uthiaa dT Reyna vt 65 Peta tcotai tings (eM LM ict URSIN MEN Ret 1 cIRIR $ .70 
TIRiVieR pDOPsGAI CATE isc 4 ci ae hic aw uo stage athe 80 Blaeksmith¢: helpers ity ysis gy.03 eee eh ee obs ah 
Drnvers teanvand: wacont eects. ee ne ee ee ae 1.00 { DOSINEN | GEOWDOAES) i ss dus dey aba N ea: 50 
Hoist operators-tower (gas. or elec.)............ ahs) Carpenters amds .Jomers yy sx cedha ao Selle y leze,, 70 
BPabounensiee ten teats): Lens Seater antl tes ss adeteetecdt .65 Cement) finish engin ya ail eee MeN 0 Bie Unde .65 
MOL OT bOatuoDeravOrsminwan leat ke see va oi .70 Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
DEOLOET CPUC LIVERS. de tt aia coals dis cals ce tase cish § 70 BUCS ea ronnmaran a swle suse WEA mM ns Nia A Sh ee 15 
Motor truck driver and truck’ ......).:....2...')5 SUSAN, Gass MOE CLEC Wala sa tovecvaaed ae sete rubs old ih gt 60 
Pile driver and derrick foremen ................. 135 Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............ 60 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .............. 1.25 HOUINFORS yg Wavra iene attr ty their uma of ey! Bee AMIN aL pe 14.48* 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and ' Diverse bencersoman cain Weta sete ETN ree ce ne abe 5 .48* 
SIMMAlMDM) noc ee ee eee cle Cottier te -90 (To be allowed full day’s pay whether 
Pile. driver ‘and derrick firemen. ............00 0... .85 employed full or part time) 
Pile driver and derrick labourers ................ 70 TOT VOR Sees ie een ee Na reins: CORN es td Ny bas .50 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing Drivers OUsee an dinca tt a Meee ae emLOUNi nl! Weeds Nels .65 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., Drivers eam and wacomueiee eugene tule .80 
cutting and fitting timber) ................ 75 Engineers, operating, Steam 1. escoes bias ose osc occ 85 
WU ECOG cr ores oe ek tee er eT 60 Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)........... ERO 
ses Walbourerst (aahis Mines cn ape tok eee, Wa RELI a .50 
Reconstruction of wharf, Iona, Victoria Motor boat operators ij CMR Me se sr Rtes PRE Poe .00 
Motomitrucks drivierssiienins tas keri miei Owen 155 
County, NS. Name of contractor, Mr. Miotorsginuckidniversands truckwas oe ye vente es ee 1.55 
pare tae Cattle so New) Glassy me eNGS. Bamdemnen mmc ok Bre AML Sib ial 60 
Amount of contract, $120,865. A. fair wages Rodmen- (reinforced (steel) oie ceeds cn etbak . 60 
schedule, dated February 18, 1947, in the SLONemasonsk wevaccm ce ttt t ete e tees eee settee 90 
é ; ; Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
following terms, was furnished for inclusion YANO TU ATA) rarest cota ce tite Set ths tan De eM panna 155 
in the contract :— Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
Per Hour and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc, 
Beata, Aen Nd aaa chiaiea ss 2s, mr Healt Ce see ried einer ia iis ce. veh 
Blacksmiths’ helpers BT ee eee nin) MOEN en 643 Wau Chaanye Timea cerce eth. Mata tetet ta MeN nN eto oh RUN) IER Ry Uebel 45 
(BOatimenan (LOW DOA tS) Mey earn Lae one skews been 594 
Compenters a anc MOlnerss ans meaaese se eae ee 1.06 
Divers vresvvsrsqussenseeisseciceia, ga, General repairs, painting, plumbing and 
Driver, horse and cart Poe sree ost Ge acne Bowie a 75 heating installations at the Quarantine 
Diverse andi wag Olu erie heed cee Ete cle 95 Station, William Head, B.C. Name of con- 
Electricians (inside WAT CIQET) vant waa lel yawn ao 95 tractors, Canada Paint and Contracting Com- 
Engineers, operating StOAmiy. 0.5» <csiioeds-csce siene 85 Micron BC A t f t t 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.) .......... .85 pany, ICLOMa, cope TA GUE Orth COLUA GD, 
TEMINEMOOR ALO UIODATY: 2). gi bist sisi oia aaah watts ok oe .70 $66,984. AN’ fair wages schedule, dated 


* Per day. * Per day. 
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April 25, 1947, in the following terms, was 


furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
PAM BNALG TAR OLB eo o:c\siw me's ivdcieatonis ciperemelers eReW 9 $ .86 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... .80 
Brick and ‘hollow, tile layersim.. 1ghso0 5100.2 oe. ahs 1.45 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
PEM PexINg | MMOLLAT,) | NAM Mieiaielslete(s elole els cralevelo aisle 1.00 
Carpenters Wand) jOUMers iid) cite. slelleaieleles vlecreie o'« 1.25 
Cement MMnishersiyie ss inva Moston elaiay ee Nene meteratel everote ete 1.00 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Shea Tra Woe vee ale wy daparel Meee rene tiaies ofaretetctate s statete ty etal 1.00 
Gass Or Slee iar s Hamers eter atettersiaresaisie ws eeieler aly: oleae .86 
Drivers (teamsters) ........ HU aie Sahel A RS § .80 
Elecricians (inside wiremen)..........s+seseeeees 1.21 
Bab Ourers) Weill, setae Gieleteteretereiabeveis aoe lele wile olemaletateletele -80 
Lathers: 
IVERSEN TOM MEVAL elioleict ns cleter Val cfes Slajeta'elsrot ster e¥syetetelevehe sta 1.18 
Other sthan) metal on metal in ).....15 2/0 cress a sleie 1.07 
IWEOtOr! truck, CLUNVCLS') | sire ci eeinietie ors bi vic ieleleid si nisiele’s .85 
Motor trick) Griver) ANGiGTUCK |) seiiss o\e's stellen ss eleler 1.85 
Painters and Velaziers.. .cesesccels «ccc ene vncee cs sae’ .97 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).........+...0+- 86 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers............- .86 
PIASTETELS | elisa ets Melelcielele ene iels ateletalcialed nee w oietels aie.mie 1.25 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TIALELIAN) Wis sacle «losis aiev ais ere SigieGle a] alsiel els oleic! s]ein\o ole/s 1.00 
Plumbers and steamfitterSs ........eeeecceceeeeces 1.35 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)........-+s+eeee- 85 
Road grader operators (gaS.) ....sseeeeeeeeeeeees 1.05 
Road roller operators (steam or ZaS.) ...++eeeees .85 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition......... 86 
Sica Ge ITOH AL Mi cis cic votonecsteuekerevesbuoietetonalovaratensia lea iatereteste 4 1.33 
Sheet metal workerS.........scccscccccsccssccccens 1.33 
Shinglers (wood, asbest0S).......seeeseeeececeees 1.25 
Tile setters: 
ALS py veal bis losercie ekeleinss ble lospyaya lov>selescais,ssecayaivisiowe(nisigynieinieimye™ 86 
GET ATIC WL yeslietoiessheee chaLenoas ane oho locsisyekexexevejsis isletaiyelals 1.06 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assigned to help 
FLAC ESTA EM Iiiveiivelayeisielo or exsheisiessheVeleie olossivin(alsierals,eitisieVege 88 
CUM ey CHIVES arrests enevevsvavebe ols olaatevny sichessbeleyete esepeis al qletslsfetete .60 
Waxers and polishers (floor).........-+sseeeeeeee .86 


“ Per Hour 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)................. .85 
Shinglers? (Gvood, ASbeStOS nse. se ciseclecite aecieers 1.25 
Watchiieni osc. cent some sre steele Petre cenit acter .60 


Interior painting of federal public building, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Cosgrove Brothers, Halifax, N.S. Amount of 
contract, $5,675. A fair wages schedule, dated 
February 24, 1947, in the following terms, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 

Drivers Sibi. Hae c thease ates « thtistre ls elalatlelatls cree $ .60 
Driver!) team) Vand (wagon... ... 5 -sases Seetee taetele 95 
Labourers .ii'\s Ost asur sie s cn.corsiete ovee assole ainisyere oavaiets arrears .60 
Motor truck) Grivers tester elo sas eres 'eisis eisicis ws oie ereters .65 
Motor truck driver'and ‘truck “22.05... e065 «sic. 1.65 
Painters and Velaziersuceacs suc deci ta ea cee ae te cee .89 
Plasterers) (sscn eset UPR cr aPa'g es Coe lates fo Stas sMeieievete bs 1.15 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

TNLAELIAl) wt errs aa clare wie s wieleteients Is ae e's) ats Sea Ns eieteers .65 
Watchmen’ ses. seicncccele cm este kc oeiesieie ss selene -00 


WartTIME Hovusina LIMITED 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Saskatoon, Sask. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. P. W. Graham & Son, North 
Battleford, Sask. Amount of contract, 
$250,075. A fair wages schedule, dated 
January 27, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Construction of wharfage facilities, Steves- 
ton, No. 2 Road, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Fraser River Pile Driving Company, Limited, 
New Westminster, B:C. Amount of contract, 
$15,759.24. A fair wages schedule, dated 
December 24, 1946, in the following terms, 
was furnished for inclusion in the contract :— 


Per Hour 
Carpenters / ANG): LOUIS. 0 oi's-4/09, cic ladipiy ein idivin sin as ace 3 RAV) 
Geimiemt APIS CUS Are kel clos eee alemiaia ne) tease aye ere cesrs al ota 1.02 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SORE AT ID bane sei aiibe Bie rata ote PaRe elim arches otae sa slniiew leis elere ci 1.25 
GASH OT UCLECH iilecsatoeic aie eieaie re ote e's ce aecaialeih wie wistecnelank -86 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...........-...+.+55- g tastes 
TAP OULENS Ee eee cieiece bate oipheroeteteretateye ale als aol dala tote estate cele .80 
Jed haydaine 6 OREN 6 Woe aa SA SOA DUO UOH SO OdOU ARNE oboe 1.20 
Pamnters|; ancdvielaviers esos harlejsieiete «ole's sis sissies « sl epiers 1.10 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work)..........eseeee- .86 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .............+0.- 1.55 
Pile driver and derrick engineers ................ 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick bridgemen ............... 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick boommen ................ 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting and 
SYECTAI ATI ame ahs foie ciate tere cvale © sialsiota wicte lovetsicteieioreiale/e 1.30 
Pile driver and derrick firemen ..............-0+- 94 
Plumbers, and steamfitters) <.c./5.5.ci 0. cle/elecie nie eile 1735 


Per Hour 
Asbestos, insulation WwOLkers. ss... sie s)leerieic ee cats 3. 195 
Asphaltivakersarscccemenn asec casislise:ssisleretleetietere et By) 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders ...... 65 
Brickeand hollowtile layersin’. . es weiss seri sae *1.20 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
FEMPETINGY MMOLLAL ieee sl slelate slarele sis/eielelare usielske fee .65 

Carpenters, and.) JOiners. sc 5 ces css te~ en see oles Pry nas 
Cement) finish ersie rrcrrerileis wcletelefelsleteterersiorereveters eteleieists .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Gia reac Peskieicheleee is ere eloversie ereteetate tateie i ievoms ars .90 

Grasso tor) clechd icin cptottabteMtenn darts carta ie eee aa e .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).......+++- ar ell, 
Dragline operators (steam OF ZAS.).......eeeeeeee 125 
Dracline| firemen’ se Uk sans sae s+ 6 e'sisielels eislisietp's/s'> ms Av (5) 
DFAGlIME HOMers Meester lee cee rccreleletolerereelelers ie clalete syle. .70 
Danvers ye hes ies MAA Fa RN it wt .60 
Driven, team)and (wagons: . chests’. 5 sie eteie ss «shee 1.00 
Drill srunners |< cae week woe oes oes sisea eae eats .70 
Electricians (inside wiremen).........-..seeeeees . 96 
Engineers, operating, Steam ..........ee-seeeceeee 95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)..........- 1.00 
Enginemen, stationary ..........ceccecceccscceees .70 
Hoist operators-tower (gas. or elec.).......... .70 
TA DOUNETS ntti ane ee entorie eee rete © cies cinerea pater .60 
Lathers: 

BVP eteal hiss aie ere atads ole lorena rte ietareharelane tetas eharersteteteteiene ates 1.00 

Wood iit iA ehh eA anaes ee ee Bees .95 
Motor truck? drivers iisaeuien «+ cleiee a terete a ores _ 65 
Motor truck driver and truck .............- fy ie 1.65 
Ornamental iron workers...........-- es «oUt es 90 
Painters (Sprays «Sede cece tee oe as veer se estaeialctrs -90 
Painters and glaziers...... DAA A eee wii cic .80 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work)........---+eeeee: AY (3) 


Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .........++: so 
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Per Hour 
IPIASTCLCLS EA CARRERE RE een ee tame cs susie tases 1.16 
Plaserers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
TUALEEIOL MeN RISER RUCK clslciele ctetetne calcite cls « 65 
Plumbers sande steamilitters ~:.2..0.-0-. 0c. ose o 1.06 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).................. .65 

Risoers eCveneraly)hes ss os ee see ela ettse aielssers! syere, sare ates 80 
Road grader operators: 

HTOESCOUAW Mem Stine AR Reena Ose eel ceo wistolnees .65 

J BAENIDIG IE OVE  THSENTON vie ree reais ryan Peelers ite otene eaioete 1.00 

(Ceaser eee mA mM etre MecreTEIY aialc wisn alae wine sis 09 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)..........4. .90 
Rodmens (reintoreeds Stecl mere «cca sescieseieies 70 
Roofers : 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition ........ 65 

SHeCH RIM SHAM Hes. c 5 cctehe etek s+ charguebel cee seals peatta cree Kaye -90 
Sheets metal WOrkers. sini tisiewide ost + faaminn ee +> © 90 
Shinglers (wood, Asbestos ey aie ks MEE AB ae -96 
Steam@pshovelMen@imeenrsin’.... cracls < saysiseis - seine eete cers 120) 
Steam Sovicleivermemn. cates irc cee sicite eteie sete clerics c avs) 
Steam) shovelPoulerstie Oh so nttsee eidaertons « ektaontyre 9:3 710 
Shovels Operators). (Pash)... decme cies eee care wits 1.25 

ractor operators: 

Te COURMEAUs \CLCia) ears o etoie sic lvene obonckescs = suachepiebisasrer=re .90 

Seve Ss GRAY OA ten IN aR Ae Aiea ALCO Ales Ares CONE .80 
DV Via LC DINE TI water sis te lossyersec aos cues meslonaye aicouensuacroterersvekepe ave’ 50 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ 90 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Regina, Sask. Name of contractor, 
Bird Construction Company, Regina, Sask. 
Amount of contract, $371,250. A fair wages 
schedule, dated February 4, 1947, in the terms 
following, was furnished for inclusion in the 
contract :— 


Per Hour 
JAS IONE TEIRGIIC I elon ninsibiot TOSSA SOE h A senee cuales} 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....... -65 
Birickwandehnollowbile laviersy ss. selec cris site «ree sees 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
HEMP CLIMeMIMONUAL Pave atstele cers ecsts/ els cisisieietefelenere/ens 65 

CROCE. AAG) OUD Gy ancavigndings cocastonedcosy 1.05 
Wenmentwimisiherseiss tes sede sere c cseslarcitve sistas ofan .80 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Searrig HON mee Mvsreents owes lore etvers scehees tel sisronareressre.cis 90 

GAS. GLECICC) Mone ee eke nae a tai et nero mim aipiereiaiels are .70 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.)............. 70 
Dragline operators (steam OF ZaS.) ..........ee0% sa eds 
iDinnadliele iMaewaS 0! GsGog oswootdonsnocwoenun Cnodanc ys) 
ID aA VER GIS Gs occ mohos GNOBeRbId Muerte ConnOnae .70 
OTA CLS ue eM RNR Ne a ate crits’ s ¢ covcr esi taxeisisinieleiey coke (6 -60 
Driven, mses anid S Wa OU ers. lsc sos ciclelate ste teste 1.00 
MDs oaeT UIA OLS RPM eee e Satan vctste ret sislenete iets. cus scree 70 
Mleetricians "G@nsidenwanemien Wess tastes cle cicenieias 1.10 
Hncimeensee © Pera uIMor WS LEAT Tiss srelcveyeisis gate ore elerelsis .95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).......... 1.00 
ID MALS TAG ihe SUEINOMEIKY guongoueHcwodsa sonooKdeopoe 70 
Hoist operators-tower (gas. or elec.)............ .70 
SOLICITS Moree ete ete ar ae cite oe atoia ers sore elelacetei e's 6 .60 
Lathers: 

Wie Reet teen MR RRO CN See EET OOS oie ciste ict etors 1.00 

WN AO OC idee cesliee tov evctote oie sucseaere es cckocateicie: arennletcdonevaets eons ue .95 
MICO BAIA Ciena: pow ocostoumodadan aaneoe peer .65 
Wiitoratrucke driver ance unucker ccc esasisisies closets 1.65 
(Qyane eavsoieile story SOUS Sino Qisane cadndhAddomucoen 90 
AZA LENSE CSTGAY.) eesateteie teeter oc teresehal Sieve) aie oisiejavotele sede 90 
PPanitersto nu claZ ersten) tols'« ie-s's/ele/) vic! este sveioie 80 
Pipefitters (surface-temp work) ...........seee. Ay) 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............-- 75 
RRlasteners tase ae Abe aia ea Tae cee sate sia 1.16 
Plasterers’ Helpers (mixing and tempering 

Titer t CWE ligase ce oe ewes ort Panerateyo stacohaleaare «/e slaral sleds .65 
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Per Hour 
Plum bersiandmsteam fit bersmpana ye. iealaaaeeilce eee 1.20 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)..........2.sse00- 65 

Riecers, (eeneral)))-esue-Oelaie siaeeceee eset ewes oes .&0 
Road grader operators: 

FL ORSC CU ANAM. os oxerstore co .gti a sare aiereioes erase a apes teres isi eke 63 

Imeludin Gag Fear nbc Ave. Li, lace pee 5 ea 1.00 

Gras OM vernte eo arserss tialeuore ana. e stele e Riva ed SAME a ees Ay) 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.)........... .90 
Rodmen!| Geimforced. steel)... 4a. ealne. oa ve se coe -10 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... 65 

SHEL SMe E Al ae weer. .avakele deren eh ies cee teen are cnet 90 
Slreeth metal ey WiOvukersiya dics sees sales cereale cterarete erate 90 
Shinglers Gvoodsfasbestos,) Waste saiecisccctstowleteie telat 1.05 
Steam)ishovell engineers’ 43.4. 126i. «isso mes « 1.25 
Steamushovel firemen), ps0 ssh ase «4 caer tlels ecm sess 15 
Steam Shovel Overs yp. csds.ce vase eeu as hee eececierserede .70 
Shovel’ joperatorsw (east) Meine). se oe deal <t clees 1.25 
Tractor operators: 

BSLOUTMEA UT CTC ere c rrctacchre terete nisle ateieyohele eran 90 

Sra Le Meee Pai ie Aw een cee a emda aS Hers) mnt ies) 
Wat Cerin fetartieemaiad cabal Slcione. obale elem ba ataabeters arate cle 00 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ .90 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Port Arthur, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, G. A. Walsh Construction Company, 
Fort William, Ont. Amount of contract, 
$135,000. A fair wages schedule, dated 
January 28, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos, ansulation y WOLKCUS aes oe sielne + emiesianie ws $ 1.15 
PMS 0) AV Pig 15S 5: ener wees ee en) ae ner Ete 85 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders...... es 
Brick and hollow tile layers .............eeeeeees 1520 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
FEMUPELIN GL IMOEDAT, Value bi trata clone sa sores ie otonyeas ays 
@aoenters 7anG, JOIMCLS. rye seemless silent. 1.00 
Geant DISMELsy Geis el tilelel ere soe wie ors al ais ere ote etonts 90 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Tey eat ui g Maa eee ae AU MEN Ain RAR A NAROSR in Amy Saunt .95 
(CES Gon AO CON A aa On ne canes Hone Sond. de 85 
Compressor operators (gas. or eleC.).........++- 85 
Dragline operators (steam OF gaS.) ...--eseeeeeee 1.25 
Drapline MreMien ct tie wrasse «cmadin Se ceca ens 85 
Dragline Oberg. Sis can esas teadne esyrieyelpmueid bin pytiteae beim 76) 
UD yan eee rein EUR ee otek Ras gr ey LAA Is UL) wee tS cle RSIS Oe 70 
Driver, team and Wagon, ..<cscreses neve reevececs 1.05 
JONG Gaohabeee MO e GHe Cash oaummeo mh ooopddes .80 
Blectricians (inside wiremen)..........+..-++eeee: 1.00 
Engineers, operating, steam .......-..+++seeeeeeee .95 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).......... 1.00 
Enginemen, stationary .........seeeeeereeseenes .80 
Hoist operators-tower (gas. or elec.).........+6 80 
DoADOULETS mee se ae ile ole ae soul deo scene cha) ake Rebetstens  eloleuetane cheiags 70 
Lathers: 
IVT ttl ee a ere Recstiare tes arya ws apeverat ote aMacsurieks yeaa lncchenaral ste 1.00 
AVUCGYSY6 bu CRG Chee vera ieee eC mblGaRr rs 95: 
INDOLOR MERIC VATVICHSE —sructen cis tie) tebededsne revel ney eet otetet-Lals LUE 
Motor truck driver and truck _.....+-..-..s-0+.. Ass 
@rmamental iron) Workers, . «sees + cjemiee cm ieusityers ee OO 
aimterse (Spray) gees cess «sl lelnsnye eee crcl} re Bisiese occ .90 
Painters and glaziers. ..:. 22.0... e seen soos Doel 85 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work)........-.++++++- 85 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.......+++++4++ 80 
PU BCOROUSS occu oe AMEE OF RE ICTS 1.15. 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
ERMOBEND), waren base eaas rece Th devon toe ele 
Plumbers and steamfitters.......... D gels theres Vor ihe 
Riggers (general) ...........0++: BOS 5 ha eh SA HE 85 
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Per Hour 

Road grader operators: 

Frorsedrawn:*s cic sicsicesedscseegoeeee case By £3) 

Including team? :. Sal, Foe ee aUiincretericrestercy ad Boal ED 

PRR SY Migs Fad pe cess ago Sees hoeeU aT O. Lat, .80 
Road roller operators (steam or BAS) Rees ee -95 
Rodmen (reinforced steel). ....))3.807.2.009. 2225 .80 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition......... a75 

PheoutmeLal Naeem en Suni e rer .95 
Sheet "metal workéresy, ae? cosiies . cate: elle 95 
Shmeglers Gwood,: asbestos). 0.4450 .bcaebececd.. 1.00 
Sic amlehovelenpinecrs: ci esee.s sia kee. Ue 1.25 
Steam: Shovel ‘firemen sedi a ii, cose a sd deen tes.. bee 95 
PPA SL OvEleRs my ah. anu cone OP aye co 
Saver operators .(ras.) o.. cc eee le dey. Lege W225 
Tractor operators: 

Pemurneaus ete caer eo et Nts MERI .95 

ELIE ieee aT ars 0 he Rare eS tL ae .85 
AICS TSS GR MIR RCo a Pe ANON RU 1 AAU ee A Cena er ap .65 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec) cs weeies 1.00 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Edmonton, Alta. Name of con- 
tractors, Bennett & White Construction Com- 
pany, Edmonton, Alta. Amount of contract, 
$664,400. A fair wages schedule, dated 
May 22, 1947, in the terms following, was 
furnished for inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
PSGUAIE TAROLA i aed y 9 0 Boameiea he Mewes |. Accs ce $ .75 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....... sess 
Brick ‘and hollow tile layers .....4.0..060c.e. 0... 1.60 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
SEUIDOTING VOCAL) 0!) 2. esse ca ah Saeoe es haus 80 
Garponters vad (yoimners ie ees eye 1.25 
Cerony Orietota yrs. coy So ya oes ee ee oe 1.03 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
PCM Sore seagate seats cok ee Caren ahs) 
Cia OT! ele il Rik ie 5s 8 ene ee eee Artes 
Compressor operators (gas. or ClECD) ar erate eae 75 
Dragline operators (steam or EUS) Inia elie oh a sapraai dati 1.25 
Drevin trenton Li 5/0980 seen eee nee ek” BBD 15 
Punehne. cers Mie ccus asec nc ies at ne eee Ry (3) 
Drivers’ (eamatersy sheer ec eee 70 
LTA MEMEO RS ARN IST ORM rene te aman s anh .80 
Electricians (inside WIKEIVER Owe Tt ent Umea oe 106 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
ernie Crimi «fie nth Seam. To OR e ihe Ee 1.00 
Peo con tmorer titinis <.' uy uke ne: ORAS Leo 
Engineers, crane (steam, Cass Ore elec) eae ae 1.10 
ing inemien,* Btationery iio ene hme ak Behe 
Hoist operators-tower (gas. or CiIcteD a rae seietinela its, 
PB POULCES KLIN. Uae edo A, (he's Aunty 8 Of a .70 
Lathers: 
FN OMe NRO sc ek cote eT aa eC 1.10 
eo in hs San PAY I MR AR lc Ni Ba 1.10 
i GOr deck ttivers vt ian ek. AMM ale I .70 
Motor truck driver and truck .................., 1.70 
Ornamental iron workers....06000cceccceeeecs0., 1.00 
Pere (SDEAY) |). 5. x. : een Mead Ny lv is 1.10 
Fajntets’ and glaziers *.\/ eee el ete) a dee 1.00 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers............... .80 
UC a Ma in canta ity Tals AE. chk Neo Bl 1.45 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
RB LONIAL) Ties Se cctmeen Mee TOU ES en 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters.............006000.... 1.35 
Plumbers and_ steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help RFACESIRON IY) creak er ete 85 
Road grader operators MSBSS) Te teathec cca ete as So 
Road roller operators (steam or GASs) hence 75 
Roofers: 
Felt and gravel: patent: composition....... Eevee 
tie tS Duar een i Pld Rae Sietereidie - 1.163 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


[JUNE 
Per Hour 
Sheet. metal "workers.cos.c0...1 5. oot ae eee 1.163 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos). ....diseuks alee det 1525) 
Steam shovel engineers 0950350 305535504.5.. choke 1525 
Steam shovelicranemien’ 13:1. s dress cemeucer sheen te 1525) 
Steam shovel firemen sy scutes tacasi Oran ghar) wes ad Ars) 
Steam ‘shovel: oilers’~/.'..s wae es cell ee es 75 
Shovel operators: (gas: ) arsenite, Uae 12d 
Tractor operators: 
Letouriea ete! uit iN eee ne a ee 1.05 
ROAR. c's tare a's ars» Mea mia Ceti s al Meee pl Meee .90 
RV ECCDINOR. sens ve oak Se Eas oem tee .60 
Welders and burners (acetylene or CLEC lose cures ble 1.014 


Construction of houses and underground 
services, Saint John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, Acme Construction Company, Saint 
John, N.B. Amount of contract, $270,000. A 
fair wages schedule, dated October 10, 1946, 
in the terms following, was furnished for 
inclusion in the contract:— 


Per Hour 
Asbestos insulation workers...................... $ .75 
Aspiiall rakers' "seine }osces Passes Wee eeeee n=. ane 70 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders....... 60 
Blacksmiths 232 Pe ee, ee, ee 75 
Blackemiths’ helpers’ ssl peaaess cys cd ee -60 
Brick and hollow tile layers ..................... Lok 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing and 
LEWMDer ile. SIGUA) awe s cde ec e naman 60 

Carpehters) and“ jomers!/-... 200 wee Le .88 
Cement, finishers 1». «chi 0 kde ROLE eOle Wit 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

USA she's nse Conds sas veda ae een eat Iae te 80 

CARS ONT ERG, Janae ctidas steeper ee 65 
Compressor operators (gas, or elech ieee 65 
Dragline operators (steam or CaS) ees Te 1.06 
Diaetinayiretmen 0... co cdey te. nie at een 70 
Damclne Uners a0, crores sec tee see ee e ee 65 
DEY ONS aia coat ca ale hee ete 5) nen nn .55 
Driver, , team and wagons, .Avcccnoe ates teat eke 85 
Drul PUB ers oho. nese thanks Roa meee 65 
Electricians (inside WIPEUACN ) o-. «sb! gafcraeuhi die eaety 85 
Engineers, operating, steam ......eces06e6secs coc 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).......... 80 
Mnginemen, etationary tc. oo ee eee eee © lune OD 
Hoist operators-tower (gas. or IPO) A es, See 65 
TEDOUES leap aceancaches terre rete enna rene 000 
Lathers: 

DECC cy eleeiea'en tae cnet ltteer at Rea ee opel lst 

WiGOd lis san acdes taner eneuceak eee Ge rae .70 
Mosor truck drivers. suse ua cen a eee ee oo) 60 
Motor truck driver and truck .............00000. 1.60 
Ormamental Tiron "workers, s....ccccn. Shocv une on 75 
Painters! (sptay ys. ecsa ss eat th oars < 91 
Raimtere "ind glaziers vie; cau eer eae cl 81 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. WOT K)) meanest onan ule oan BAD 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.............. -65 
PIQSCOrers | sucn vp: sacs rt een ae ce ae VAL 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

PORBODIAL) | ic. ieos on cient eae Peal, Si aisteretertileeieierea -60 

Plumbers’ “and “ateamftters...0. 6c.csccst ee -90 
Riggers) (general yo. 2 vicki heat ee Ne eet Sahel ehO 
Road grader operators: 

TIGtSeCrawa “.... \ sd suet aetna mec eae on .60 

Including team 0/0, 024 ieyese fe aaj siapeie}ajdea Orbievals 90 

RABE ev sche ork oc cote ROER Tce aieaieratciicume 40, 
Road roller operators (steam. or BAS!) ey cee ae -80 
Rodmen (reinforced steel).........000. Discs, siveese un 6 OO 
Roofers: 

Felt and gravel: patent: composition.......... . .60 

Snepg Metal si... ccceceee ANSE SANG 3.5062 cep ERO 
Sheet metal workers............. nrelslavsrelesaeni ce Ws 366g SO 


Shinglers (wood, ASDCSLOS) 4 ewan eer eter Ji acameete OO 
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Per Hour 
Steanr Shovels en@ineersi mas crosses sce ceiee sale uae 1.06 
SeamaeshOvell MLemmeni arte tr tects sale sei asics s oloccalee sisi 70 
STeaiig) SHOVE! Ollersin wrens tee nies ai ste Gisele’ + ale ets hore .65 


Shovelgoperators Cas i... clears o's cleieis seer e e/alsisis 1.06 | 
Tractor operators: 


ISSLOUTNERU > CbCei eh oa peter r ree ley roteleereteroie ater aise 80 
Sra) hae th cies eae « Sceinnere ome mists abe «:dueereravenedale ets 65 
AV tevhe Lamers a aiseeslerarenaialacieeiel ais oe oie More evetiere es sletaaress .00 
Welders and burners (acetylene or elec.)........ 90 





(2) Dredging Work 


Note: The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of 
current or fair and reasonable rates of wages 
and hours of labour, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question 
which may arise with regard thereto. 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLtic WorkKS 


Dredging work at Victoria Harbour, B.C. 
Name of contractors, British Columbia Bridge 


FAIR WAGE CONDITIONS 
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and Dredging Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. Amount of contract, $195,750. 

The following contracts executed for the 
Department of Public Works also contained 
the General Fair Wages Clause: 

Construction and delivery afloat at Port 
Hawkesbury, N.S., of a new wooden hull for 
Dredge PWD No. 19. Name of contractors, 
Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway Company, 
Limited, Port Hawkesbury, N.S. Amount of 
contract, $8,444. 

Dismantling, scraping, painting and reas- 
sembling of the pontoon line, Dredge No. 4, 
Yarmouth, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. 
E. L. Babine, Yarmouth, N.S. Amount of 
contract, $8,600. 





(3) Contracts for the Manufacture oj Supplies 
and Equipment 

No. of 

contracts 


Aggregate 
Department amount 
$ 
19,518,902.00 
84,782.88 


Canadian Commercial Corporation 2,728 
Posty Ome nome uae cent bale cular severe ae 14 


Increase in Canada’s Population 


Canada’s population increased 188,000 last 
year, rising to 12,307,000 from 12,119,000 in 
1945, according to the annual estimate by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Gain in the 
population since the last Dominion-wide 
census taken in 1941 was 800,000, or more 
than seven per cent. 

Populations of Ontario, Quebec, and British 
Columbia made the largest absolute gains 
between 1941 and 1946. Ontario’s population 
rose 319,000 in the period, that of Quebec 
298,000, and British Columbia 185,000. In the 
same interval the population of Nova Scotia 
increased 34,000, New Brunswick 23,000, 
Alberta, 4,000, North West Territories 4,000, 


and the Yukon 3,000. Saskatchewan’s popula- 
tion fell 66,000, Manitoba’s 3,000, and Prince 
Edward Island’s by 1,000. 

Estimated population in 1946 by provinces 
was as follows, totals of 1941 census being 
in brackets: Prince Edward Island, 94,000 
[95,0001]; Nova Scotia, 612,000 [578,000]; 
New Brunswick, 480,000 [457,000]; Quebec, 
3,630,000 [3,332,000]; Ontario, 4,107,000 
[3,788,000]; Manitoba, . 727,000 [730,000]; 
Saskatchewan, 830,000 [896,000]; Alberta, 
800,000 [796,000]; British Columbia, 1,003,000 
[818,000]; Yukon, 8,000 [5,000]; North West 
Territories, 16,000 [12,000]. 


Clean Air in Industry 


Clean Air (Removal of Dusts) is the title 
of the 7th pamphlet published by the Division 
of Labour Standards of the United States 
Department of Labor, in its Controlling 
Chemical Hazards series. 

The pamphlet contains.a detailed description 
of the reaction of the lungs and air passages 
to dusty atmosphere and states that two 
industrial dusts are outstandingly recognized 
as offering hazard to exposed workers, silica 
and asbestos. Body limitations in combatting 
dusts are also described. 

Another section of the pamphlet deals with 
the need for equipping workplaces with en- 
closed processes of manufacture in order to 


prevent nuisance and toxic dust exposure. - 
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Prevention of air dustiness where human 
beings must work and the elimination of dust 
or keeping it confined and under control most 
certainly should be an integral part of any 
industrial work of the future if those engaged 
in industry are to avoid heavy expenditures 
for compensation and other damages, the 
pamphlet stated. 

The summary of Clean Air contains many 
suggestions on types of exhaust systems, and 
a valuable bibiography concerning engineering 
data on the design, construction, and operation 
of dust removal systems. Orders may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., at 10 cents a copy. 


Labour Law 


Labour Legislation in Alberta and Ontario in 1947 
Alberta 


The Alberta Legislature, in session from 
February 20 to March 31, enacted the Alberta 
Labour Act, a consolidation, with some amend- 
ments, of the laws dealing with hours of work, 
minimum wages, industrial standards, labour 
welfare, and conciliation and investigation in 
industrial disputes, and made amendments 
in the Acts dealing with workmen’s. com- 
pensation, licensing of welders, and mechanics’ 
liens. 

Labour Act 


The Alberta Labour Act consolidates, with 
some changes, the Hours of Work Act, the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, the Female 
Minimum Wage Act, the Labour Welfare 
Act, the Industrial Standards Act, and the 
‘Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
It applies to all employees except farm 
labourers and domestic servants in private 
houses, and, like the consolidated statutes, is 
to be administered by the Minister of Trade 
and Industry. A Board of Industrial Relations 
of not more than five members is provided for 
similar to the Board set up under the Hours 
of Work Act, 1936. 


Wace CoLLEecTION 


A new power conferred on the Board 
enables it to arbitrate in a dispute between 
an employer and employees over hours, wages, 
and conditions of employment, and to collect 
on behalf of the employees “arrears of wages 
or moneys due for overtime or otherwise”. 
Any adjustment or settlement made by the 
Board is binding on the employer and the 
employees concerned, and the Board is not to 
be liable to the employees except for the 
amount collected. 

After the introductory sections the remainder 
of the Act is divided into six parts corre- 
sponding to the six repealed statutes. The 
more important changes are noted below. 


Hours or Work 


Part I deals with hours of work. Like the 
Hours of Work Act, it provides for a 
maximum of eight hours a day and 48 hours 


a week. It is now specified, however, that 
these limits apply to a week of not more 
than six working days instead of to six work- 
ing days, thus meeting cases where there is 
a five-day week. Overtime is permitted, as 
heretofore, in case of accident or urgent work. 
Employers’ reports on the working of such 
overtime are to be submitted monthly instead 
of weekly. 


When the Bill was introduced, it provided 
that Part I, like the Hours of Work Act, 
should not affect the provisions of the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. The Legislature, how- 
ever, clarified these sections to stipulate that 
the Act and Orders under it should apply to 
coal mining in so far as they are not in 
conflict with those sections of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act which fix hours of labour and 
relieve the employer of penalty for employing 
a boy under 17 years of age if he employed 
him on written representation of his parent . 
or guardian that he was 17. 


Changes in the provision for a weekly rest- 
day enable the Board to order that the hours 
of rest be taken in two periods or that a 
period of rest in excess of 24 hours be 
allowed. Inquiries by the Board into condi- 
tions in continuous industries, made with a 
view to excepting them from the weekly rest 
requirement, are to be made on application 
of the employer, instead of on the Board’s 
own motion as heretofore. The weekly rest 
may be varied by the Board to consecutive 
rest periods in relation to a work-period of 
four weeks as previously, or in relation to 
any longer work-period the Board may deem 
proper. 


As formerly, maximum working hours less 
than those fixed by the Act may be pre- 
scribed by the Board after inquiries as to 
conditions in any employment and such an 
order may apply generally or only in desig- 
nated parts of the Province. The power given 
the Board to regulate split shifts is more 
specific and it is stipulated that the Board 
may require working hours to be confined 
within the hours immediately following the 
start of work. 
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MINIMUM WAGES 


Part II, on Minimum Wages. 
Male and Female Wage Acts with little 
change. The provisions permitting overtime 
rates to be fixed were reworded to enable 
such rates to be the ordinary wages plus a 
stipulated percentage. Work on a_ public 
holiday, may, by the Board’s Order, have to 
be paid at the overtime rate, and an agree- 
ment to work for a lower wage than the 
minimum may be permitted by the Board in 
a proper case. The minimum penalty for 
violating an Order of the Board is now, in 
the case of a first offence, $10 and in the 
case of a subsequent offence $25 for each 
employee affected. The former minimum 


re-enacts the 


under the Female Minimum Wage Act was - 


a straight fine of $25. 


Lasour WELFARE 


Part III replaces the Labour Welfare Act, 
1943, which embodied a number of sections 
of the Factories Act with some new provi- 
sions. Employment under the age of 15 years 
is forbidden not only, as before, in a factory, 
shop, or office building but also about the 
premises of such places. The section requir- 
ing employers to pay wages within 10 days of 
the expiry of each period of employment, 
which may not be greater than one month, 
and on termination of employment to pay 
immediately the wages earned, is amended to 
permit the Board to fix the maximum period 
at less than a month in any industry. 

The provisions relating to holidays with 
pay are extended. As before, the Board, after 
inquiry, may make orders requiring employers 
to give their employees a week’s holiday with 
pay after one year’s service and up to two 
weeks’ holiday after such period as the Board 
may fix. Under the new Act, such orders 
may now determine the number of hours 
which constitute a day’s or week’s work and 
the number of days worked which will con- 
stitute a month and a year and what the 
employee’s regular wage is and the method 
of computing it. New paragraphs enable the 
Board to make special orders requiring 
employers to give holidays with pay to persons 
whose employment is seasonal or intermittent 
and who do not qualify for such holidays 
under the above provisions; providing for cases 
where an employee leaves his employment 
without having received his annual holiday; 
and requiring employers in specified indus- 
tries to give their employees holiday credits 
at the end of each pay period in the form 
of stamps or otherwise as set out in the Order 
and prescribing the method of ascertaining the 
credits to which the employees are entitled 
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and when they may receive payment in cash. 
Employers must furnish an employee with a 
detailed statement on request. 

Provisions of the Labour Welfare Act, 1948, 
which are incorporated in the new Act igh 
out material change include sections taken 
from the Factories Act dealing with health 
and safety and sections enabling the Board 
to make orders prescribing conditions of work, 
requiring rotation of shifts, prescribing the 
type of safety garments and appliances to be 
used by workmen and the conditions on which 
the employer must provide them, prohibiting 
women lifting or carrying burdens of greater 
weight than that fixed by the Board, pro- 
hibiting employment of women on day-shifts 
for six weeks before and two months after 
childbirth and on night shifts during the 
whole period of pregnancy, and requiring an 
employer of over 50 workers to employ a 
qualified first aid attendant. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS 


Part IV re-enacts, with slight change, the 
Industrial Standards Act which enables the 
Government to make binding on all in the 
industry and zone to which it applies an 
agreement as to wages and hours arrived at 
by a conference of representatives of a sub- 
stantial proportion of the employers and 
employees in the industry. References to the 
Industrial Standards Officer are omitted as 
this office is abolished and its duties per- 
formed by inspectors appointed under this 
Act. A further change, bringing the Act into 
line with other legislation, applies to all 
employees, instead of only to women, the 
provision that wages prescribed by a schedule 
shall not be less nor hours of work greater 
than those provided by orders of the Board. 


CoNCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 


Part V re-enacts, with a number of changes, 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1938, as amended. The principal changes 
are noted below. : 

“Trade union”, formerly defined as “a 
national or international employees’ organiza- 
tion or a local branch chartered by, and in 
good standing with such an organization” is 
now defined as “any organization of employees 
formed for the purpose of regulating relations 
between employers and employees”. This 
was, in the former Act, the definition of 
“organization” when used in relation to 
employees. Disputes relating to the inter- 
pretation of an agreement are omitted from 
the definition of “dispute”. It is made clear 
that any person who, immediately before his 
dismissal was an employee within the mean- 
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ing of the Act shall be deemed to be an 
employee; (a) where a Conciliation Com- 
missioner has been applied for until the 
application has been disposed of, and (b) 
where an application for certification of a 
bargaining agent has been applied for, until 
the application has been disposed of. As 
formerly, a strike or lockout does not affect 
the status of an employee. 

Provisions dealing with procedure leading 
up to the certification of a bargaining agent 
have been modified. A _ bargaining agent 
claiming to have been selected in accordance 
with the Act may apply to the Board to be 
certified, at any time if there is no agreement 
in force and no bargaining agent has ever 
been certified; or after expiry of 10 months 
from certification, where there is an agree- 
ment or where no agreement is in force but 
a bargaining agent has been certified. The 
Board may prescribe the evidence to be 
furnished in support of an application and 
the manner of making application and must, 
as formerly, complete its inquiries and report 
to the Minister within 21 days. In deter- 
mining the merits of an application, the Board 
may make any inquiries it considers necessary, 
including the supervision and taking of a 
vote by ballot. The vote may be taken on 
the employer’s premises, a suitable portion of 
which must be placed at the Board’s disposal 
for that purpose. 

If the Board reports to the Minister that 
it is satisfied that the employees or the unit 
or classification of employees is appropriate 
for collective bargaining, that the applicant 
is a@ proper bargaining agent, and that a 
majority of the employees or of a specified 
unit or classification have selected the appli- 
cant as bargaining agent, the Minister is to 
certify the applicant, but if the Board is not 
satisfied the application is to be refused. 
Omitted from the Act is the former provision 
for an appeal to the Minister from the 
decision of the Board, and the reference of 
the matter by the Minister to arbitration. 

Where a bargaining agent is certified, it is 
to replace immediately any other bargaining 
agent of such employees and to have exclu- 
sive authority to bind them by a collective 
agreement; if another bargaining agent had 
previously been certified, its certification is 
to be deemed to be revoked; and if a 
collective agreement is in force, the new 
bargaining agent is to be substituted for the 
one that is party to the agreement and may 
notwithstanding anything in the agreement, 
terminate it, on two months’ notice, in so far 
as it applies to those employees. 

The bargaining agent must give the 
employer three clear days’ notice of a meet- 
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ing for collective bargaining, instead of 48 
hours, as before. Service of notice by regis- 
tered mail is now permitted. It is made an 
offence for an employer to refuse to execute 
a collective agreement after the terms have 
been agreed upon. 


An employer or employers’ organization is 
forbidden to interfere with the formation or 
administration of a trade union or to con- 
tribute financial support to it, beyond allow- 
ing an employee or trade union representative 
to confer with him during working hours 
without deduction from wages for the time 
so occupied. 


No employer may interfere with, restrain 
or coerce an employee in the exercise of any 
right under Part V of the Act. 


It is forbidden for any employee or person 
acting for a trade union to use intimidation 
with a view to encouraging or discouraging 
membership, or activity in a trade union. 


The Bill as introduced provided, as did the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
for a check-off of union dues on written 
request of an employee, to continue in effect 
until revoked by the employee. The Act as 
passed, provides for such a check-off to con- 
tinue in effect for three months and thereafter 
until revoked by the employee. 


Every collective agreement entered into 
after the coming into force of the Act must 
contain a provision for final settlement, with- 
out stoppage of work, of all differences regard- 
ing the interpretation, application, operation 
or any alleged violation of the agreement. 
Where any agreement entered into before or 
after the passing of the Act, does not contain 
such a provision, either party may apply to 
the Board to prescribe it. 


As before, a dispute between an employer 
and a majority of his employees may, on 
application of either party, be referred by 
the Minister to a Conciliation Commissioner. 
The clause enabling the Minister to make 
such a reference without application is 
omitted, but he may, of his own motion, 
refer a dispute to the Board of Industrial 
Relations. Failing settlement by a Commis- 
sioner, the Minister, as formerly, must refer 
the matter to a Board of “Arbitration” of 
three members, and, he must do so, also, in 
case of a dispute referred to the Board of 
Industrial Relations, or where the latter Board 
has failed after intervening to bring about a 
collective agreement if, in either case, the 
Board so recommends. No report of a board 
of arbitration is binding; it merely contains 
recommendations for the settlement of the 
dispute which must be voted on by the 
employees. 
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Special provision is made for dealing with 
disputes in coal mining. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may suspend the oper- 
ation of Part V in so far as it relates to coal 
mining disputes and authorize the applica- 
tion to such disputes of the Dominion Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act or of: any 
Dominion Act which may be substituted for 
it, to the same extent as if such Act had 
been enacted in the Alberta Labour Act, not- 
withstanding that such dispute may be within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
Province. 

Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act provides that where payment is 
resumed of a pension which was suspended or 
withheld during the war, the Board may pay 
an amount equal to the payments suspended 
or withheld, or such lesser amount as it may 
deem just, provided that the pensioner was 
not, during the suspension period, an enemy 
alien within the meaning of the Defence of 
Canada Regulations. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


The Mechanics’ Lien Act, as amended, 
provides for the expiry of a len unless a 
renewal statement showing the amount still 
owing is filed within six years after the date 
of filing of the lien. 


Welders 


For contravention of the Welding Act or 
Regulations, the penalty is now a minimum 
of $10 for the first offence and $25 for a 
subsequent offence with, in the latter case, a 
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maximum of $50. The penalty was formerly, 
in all cases, not more than $10 for each day 
on which the offence continued. 


Elections 


The Alberta Election Act now permits the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to declare 
the hours after 4 p.m. on polling day to be 
a public holiday. 


Hospital Services for Aged and Mothers 
Receiving Pensions 


Under the Bureau of Public Welfare Act, 
hospital care and treatment may be provided 
for old age and blind pensioners and for 
women in receipt of mothers’ allowances. 


Licensing of Motion-Picture-Machine 
Oferators 


The Amusements Act was amended to 
increase from three to five the number of 
members of the Board which advises the 
Minister concerning Regulations relating to 
moving-picture-machine operators. 


Poll Tax 


The minimum annual taxes which may be 
imposed by by-law for municipal and school 
purposes under the Town and Village Act 
upon persons 21 years of age and over who 
are gainfully employed and not assessed on 
the roll, are restricted to persons who have 
resided in the town or village for 60 days, 
instead of one month, during the calendar 
year. 


Ontario 


In Ontario the Legislature met on March 6 
and adjourned on April 3. An important 
enactment is a new Fire Departments Act 
which includes. provisions for collective 
bargaining and for compulsory arbitration of 
disputes. The Dominion Wartime Labour 
Relations Regulations, 1944, are made appli- 
cable, with any amendments deemed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to be desir- 
able, to industries within the provincial 
legislative field, and amendments were made 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act, 
1944, and the Police Act. Changes in the 
Industrial Standards Act, Fair Wage Act and 
Vocational Education Act merely bring these 
statutes into line with established practice or 
with other statutes. 


Workmen's Compensation 


Benefits provided by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act are increased and compensation 
is now payable for any industrial disease 
pecular to the occupation concerned. Thus, 
“industrial disease” now means not only those 
diseases mentioned in the schedule to the Act 
but also any other disease peculiar to or 
characteristic of a particular industrial process, 
trade, or occupation. “Earnings and wages” 
are now defined to include “any remuneration 
capable of being estimated in terms of 
money.” 

Compensation to a widow or _ invalid 
husband is increased from $45 to $50 a month 
with an increase from $10 to $12 a month 
for each child and from $15 to $20 for each 
orphan child. The minimum monthly pay- 
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ment to a widow or invalid husband is now 
$50 or the amount of the workman’s earnings 
if less than $50. The former minimum was 
$45 or earnings. Where there is, in addition, 
one child the minimum is $62 instead of $55 
and for each additional child $12 instead 
of the former $10 a month. Minimum com- 
pensation to a widow or an invalid widower 
and one or more children is now $62, irre- 
spective of the amounts of the workman’s 
earnings instead of $55, as formerly, with a 
further payment of $12 (instead of $10) 
for each additional child unless the total 
monthly payment exceeds the workman’s 
average earnings when minimum compensa- 
tion is the amount of such earnings or $62, 
whichever is greater. 


For temporary total disability, the minimum 
compensation is increased from $12.50 to $15 
a week or average earnings, and for temporary 
or permanent partial disability a proportionate 
amount. For permanent total disability 
where the workman is unable to engage in 
any gainful occupation, the minimum payment 
of $12.50 a week or average earnings, if less, 
is raised to $100 a month or earnings, if less. 


A new section provides that where the 
workman is an apprentice or learning a trade, 
business, profession or calling and his remun- 
eration is nominal, the Board may determine 
his average earnings at an amount which it 
deems fair and equitable, having regard to 
the average earnings of a fully qualified 
person in the same occupation, and the 
employer is liable for assessments on the basis 
of the earnings so determined. 


The Board may pay, and where the 
employer is individually liable it may order 
the employer to pay, for the replacement or 
repair of artificial members or apparatus 
damaged as a result of an accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment. 
Where the employer is individually liable, 
payment for any medical aid is now to be 
made by the employer through the Board. 
From January 1, 1947, a workman injured in 
an accident happening on or after January 1, 
1915, is entitled to the necessary medical aid. 
Heretofore, medical aid has not been payable 
in respect of a workman injured before July il 
1917, the date when the Act first provided 
for medical aid. The section enacted in 1940 
to provide for a Superannuation Fund for 
officers and employees of the Board was 
repealed, the superannuation scheme being 
now established. A new section authorizes 
maintenance of the Fund, provides for charg- 
ing the cost of administration to the Accident 
Fund, and enables the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council to make regulations providing for 
contributions by the Board, its members and 
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employees, and prescribing the conditions on 
which superannuation allowances are to be 
paid. 

A Private Member’s Bill, which failed to 
pass, would have amended the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to eliminate the waiting 
period, increase compensation to 100 per cent 
for total disability, with partial disability 
compensated proportionately, and require 
annual X-ray examination of workmen 
exposed to silica dust and bi-monthly exam- 
ination if any injury to a lung is discovered. 


Collective Bargaining and Labour Disputes 


To take care of conditions when the 
Dominion Labour Relations Regulations (P.C. 
1003) of February 17, 1944, are repealed or 
lapse, the Labour Relations Board Act, 1947, 
was enacted. It enables the Government to 
apply to employer-employee relations within 
the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of the 
Province, the provisions of the Dominion 
Regulations and of the Order in Council (P.C. 
4020) of June 6, 1941, which were set forth 
in Schedules to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board Act, 1944, as well as any amendments 
to such Orders which have been made appli- 
cable to the Province, and with any altera- 
tions which the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may consider necessary. 

Transitional provisions authorize the hear- 
ing of appeals by the Dominion Board in 
cases where leave to appeal has been granted 
before the Ontario Labour Relations Board 
Act, 1947, came into force, where the 
Dominion Board or its members undertake 
to hear and dispose of the appeal, and 
stipulate that, where an application to the 
Ontario Board to intervene with a view to 
completing an agreement has been referred 
to the Dominion Minister of Labour, under 
the regulations referred to above, before the 
Ontario Act came into force, the Dominion 
Minister may appoint a conciliation officer, 
and if necessary, a conciliation board. The 
conciliation officer and the conciliation board 
are to have the same power as if the present 
Act had not been passed. 

Two Private Members’ Bills were intro- 
duced but failed to pass. One of these would 
have amended the Labour Relations Board 
Act, 1944, by substituting other provisions 
for those at present in force, including sec- 
tions which would permit the Government 
to appoint a Controller to take over a plant 
where the employer fails to obey a Board 
Order, would require a vote to be taken on 
the bargaining representative at the request 
of 25 per cent of the employees and would 
provide for a check-off on the workers’ request. 
The second Bill would have amended the 
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Rights of Labour Act, 1944, to prohibit an 
application for an injunction in a labour 
dispute except with the consent of the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board. 


Collective Bargaining and Arbitration 
Municipal Firemen 


A consolidation of the Fire Departments 
Act includes new provisions for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes. Where a municipality employs a 
full-time, paid, permanent fire department, 
the municipal council must, when requested 
by a majority of the fire department, bargain 
in good faith with a committee of the 
members to determine wages and working 
conditions. Where not less than half the 
fire department belong to a trade union, the 
request for negotiation must be made by 
the union, and, the bargaining committee 
may, at all meetings with the municipal 
council or any committee of the council for 
the purpose of bargaining, be accompanied, 
in an advisory capacity, by one member of 
a provincial or an international body with 
which the trade union is affiliated. In 
all cases, the members of the bargaining 
committee must be members of the fire 
department. 

Where the municipal council or the bargain- 
ing committee is satisfied that an agreement 
cannot be reached, it may, by written notice 
to the other party require matters in dispute 
to be referred to an arbitration board of 
three members, the council and _ the 
committee appointing one member each, the 
third, who is to be chairman, being 
appointed by the other two. If either party 
fails to appoint a member within a reason- 
able time, the Attorney-General, on written 
request of the other party, may appoint the 
member. If the two parties fail, within five 
days of the last appointment, to agree on a 
chairman, the Attorney-General may make 
the appointment. Each party is to assume 
its own costs and share equally the costs of 
the third arbitrator. 

Every agreement made under these provi- 
sions and every award of a majority of an 
arbitration board are binding upon the 
parties. If such agreement or award involves 
expenditure of money by the municipal 
council, it is not enforceable until the 
beginning of the next fiscal period. Nothing 
in the Act is to require the continuance in 
force of any agreement, decision, or award for 
more than one year. 


Municipal Police : 


Sections added to the Police Act, 1946, to 
be effective June 1, 1947, forbid a member 
90232—6 
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of a municipal police force to remain or to 
become a member of a trade union or of any 


-organization affiliated directly or indirectly 


with a trade union, and provide for collective 
bargaining and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes. Members of the force may, how- 
ever, belong to an “association” which is 
defined as having among its objects the 
improvement of conditions of service or 
remuneration’ of the members of the police 
force and membership of which is lmited to 
one police force. 

Provisions governing collective bargaining 
and arbitration are generally similar to those 
under the Fire Departments Act, above, 
including the requirement that where not less 


than half the force belongs to an association 


the request for bargaining must be made by 
the association. There are, however, a few 
variations. Working conditions governed by 
regulations made under the Act are excluded 
from collective bargaining. Members of a 
bargaining committee must be members of 
the police force but, where the association 
is affiliated with any police organization or 
not less than half of the force belong to any 
police organization, at all meetings, for the 
purpose of bargaining, held with the municipal 
council or with a committee of the council or 
the board of commissioners of police, the 
bargaining committee may be accompanied in 
an advisory capacity by a member of such 
organization who is an active police officer. 

In the case of failure to reach an agree- 
ment, an arbitration board is to be appointed 
only where the force has five or more 
members. Where there are less than five the 
matter may be referred to the Attorney- 
General, who is to conduct such inquiry as 
he considers necessary and report his findings 
to the parties. He may cause the report to 
be published in any manner which he con- 
siders advisable. 


Hours of Work and Holidays 


Amendments in the Hours of Work and 
Vacations with Pay Act, effective June 1, 
1947, provide that the employer may deter- 
mine the period when each employee may 
take the holiday provided for in the Act, but 
such period may not be later than ten months 
after the conclusion of the working year. The 
holiday pay given an employee in respect of 
each working year may not be less than an 
amount equal to 2 per cent of the pay 
received by him for his work during the 
working year. 

The section was revised which authorized 
regulations to be made providing for pay- 
ment of salary or wages in lieu of holidays 
when the employee leaves after being 
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employed for only a portion of the working 
year. The regulations may now provide for 
payment in such cases of an amount equal 
to 2 per cent of the employee’s total earn- 
ings for the period in respect of which he is 
entitled to a holiday with pay, and may fix 
the minimum periods of employment to 
which a regulation made under this provision 
may apply. To meet the needs of workers 
who move from one employer? to another 
from time to time, the regulations may 
provide for vacation-with-pay credit stamps 
for use:in designated undertakings. 

In addition to imposing a penalty on an 
employer failing to give an employee a 
holiday with pay, the magistrate may order 
the employer to pay to the employee an 
amount equal to the pay he would have 
received for such holiday or the amount to 
which he would have been entitled under the 
regulations. 

The Fire Department Act re-enacts without 
material change the provisions of the former 
statute of the same title with regard to 
plataons and time off duty. 

Three Bills to amend the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act were introduced 
by private members but were dropped. Two 
of these Bills would have provided for a 
44-hour week without reduction of pay and 
with time and one-half for overtime. The 
third would have provided for a two weeks’ 
holiday with pay for every working year of 
employment. 


Industrial Standards 
Amendments in the Industrial Standards 


Act require amendments in a schedule of 
wages and hours as well as the schedule 
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itself to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, and enable the Minister 
to revise any schedule of wages and hours 
and days of labour submitted to him by a 
conference so that it may meet the require- 
ments of the Regulations Act. 

A section of the Act formerly provided 
that wage-rates for women and girls pre- 
scribed by a schedule, might not be less, nor 
hours of work greater, than those prescribed 
by the Minimum Wage Act or the Factory 
Shop and Office Building Act or regulations 
under those Acts. This section is now 
amended to apply to both male and female 
workers and to add the Hours of Work and. 
Vacations with Pay Act to the list of those 
with which the provisions of a schedule may 
not conflict. 


Minimum Wages 


A new section in the Minimum Wage Act, 
effective June 1, 1947, gives legal effect to 
an established practice by authorizing the 
Minimum Wage Board, without Order, to 
permit an employer to pay a handicapped 
worker at a wage lower than the minimum 
fixed by the Board. 

A private member’s Bill which failed to 
pass would have forbidden an employer to 
pay a wage of less than 65 cents an hour 
to any employee other than an apprentice. 


Vocational Education 


Amendments in the Vocational Education 
Act, effective as of January 1, 1947, bring the 
Act into conformity with The High Schools 
Act so that the levy for county pupils for 
secondary education will be uniform. 





Recent Regulations under Dominion and Provincial Legislation 


INCE Ontario has enacted, provisions 
similar to the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations, the Dominion has repealed the 
Orders in Council providing for Ontario 
administration of the Dominion Regulations 
but permits the clearing up of cases pending. 
Alberta has raised minimum wages for both 
male and female workers and British Colum- 


bia has fixed a minimum rate for both sexes 
in beauty shops. Saskatchewan has amended 
the regulations under the Annual Holidays 
Act to deal with cases where workers are laid 
off because of lack of work but are likely to 
be re-engaged within -90 days. 


Dominion 


Wartime Labour Relations 


Two Dominion Orders in Council relate to 
the position of the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations in Ontario. The Regulations 
applied in Ontario to transport and com- 
munication agencies, to war industries by 


virtue of the War Measures Act and to other 
industries within provincial jurisdiction by 
virtue of provincial legislation. 

By agreement between the Dominion and 
the Province set out in P.C, 2911 of April 27, 
1944, (L.G. 1944, p. 611) the administration of 
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the Regulations in respect to war industries 
and other industries within provincial scope 
was entrusted to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board from whose decision there was right of 
appeal to the National Board. 


On April 3, a 1947 amendment in the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board Avct, 1944, went into 
effect. The amendment enables the Ontario 
Government to bring into force in Ontario, 
with or without amendment, the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations. This was done 
by regulations of May 1, gazetted May 10, 
which make the same provisions as the Domin- 
ion Wartime Labour Relations Regulations. 
Rules of procedure have been laid down and 
the forms prescribed for certain proceedings 
are appended to them. 

By P.C. 1233 of May 1, gazetted May 14, 
Section 3 of P.C. 2911 permitting appeal from 
the Ontario Board was revoked but it was 
stipulated that appeals instituted before April 
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3, 1947, would not be affected by the Order. 

Effective April 3, another Order in Council 
(P.C. 1820) of May 8, gazetted May 28, 
revoked P.C. 2911, but again it was provided 
that appeals for which leave has been granted 
may be continued and that where the Domin- 
ion Minister of Labour has been asked by the 
Ontario Board to intervene with a view to 
the completion of a collective agreement, 
proceedings may continue, including the 
appointment of a conciliation officer or a 
conciliation board. 


Surcharge on Pilotage Dues 


An Order in Council of April 15, gazetted 
May 14, continues the surcharge of 25 per 
cent on pilotage dues, with the exception of 
miovage, detention and canalling charges, in 
Lawrence-Kingston-Ottawa pilotage 
district from April 1, 1947, until the tariffs 
have been revised. 


Provincial 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Effective May 1, the regulations are re- 
scinded which permitted workers in sawmills 
in rural districts more than 10 miles from 
any city or in towns or villages of less than 
1,000 people to work a 10-hour day and a 
60-hour week (L.G. 1946, p. 1649). The 
rescinding order was made by Order in 
Council of April 22, gazetted April 30. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The new Alberta Labour Act, in force 
March 31, 1947, consolidates, with some 
changes, the former Hours of Work, Female 
and Male Minimum Wage, Labour Welfare, 
Industrial Standards and Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Acts. 


Hours of Work 


A new Order (Hours of Work Order No. 1, 
(1947)) made under this Act on April 9, 
gazetted and effective on May 15, provides 
that, in towns and villages of less than 2,000 
people, the working hours of an employee 
within the scope of the Act who works on a 
split-shift must be confined within 12 hours 
after he begins work. In larger centres hours 
of workers on a split-shift must, as before, 
be confined within a 10-hour period (L.G. 
1946, p. 1103). The Act applies to all workers 
except farm labourers, domestic servants and 
those specially exempted by Order. 

Hours of Work Order No. 2 (1947), 
approved by Order in Council of April 22 
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and. gazetted April 30, exempts from the eight- 
hour day and 48-hour week workmen em- 
ployed by Lassiter’s Limited in clearing and 
breaking 100,000 acres of land which is to 
be made available for settlement by returned 
members of the Armed Forces. 


Minimum Wages 


Male minimum wage rates have been 
increased by 25 per cent and female rates by 
20 per cent by revised Orders of the Board 
of Industrial Relations. Effective June 1, the 
minimum rate for.men over 21 is $25 a week 
and for women $18 a week. The rates for 
workers under 19 years are unchanged. 


Orders 1 and 2 fixing minimum rates for 
men and women workers, respectively, and 
Order 3 governing workers on irrigation pro- 
jects were approved by Order in Council on 
April 29 and gazetted May 15. 


Mate WoRKERS 


Order 1 applies to all male workers within 
the scope of the Alberta Labour Act, with 
exceptions as in Order 24 which the new 
Order replaces (L.G. 1945, p. 195). These 
exceptions are: employees declared exempt 
by the Board; those working under a schedule 
of hours and wages under Part IV of the 
Act (formerly the Industrial Standards Act) 
or set out in a code under the Department 
of Trade and Industry Act; workers hired for 
casual, seasonal or temporary work in any 
industry by another than the employer 
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engaged in such industry; apprentices; and 
workers “engaged by a contract” approved by 
the Board and paid on a commission basis or 
paid a stated salary by the week, month or 
year. 

A work-week of 40 hours or more is the 
period for which the minimum rates are 
payable to employees under this Order, includ- 
ing those persons employed on a commission 
and piece-work basis. 

The new Order re-enacts the rates estab- 
lished by Order 24 for juvenile workers, that 
is, $13.50 per week up to 17 years of age; 
$16 between 17 and 18 years; and $18.50 
between 18 and 19. Order 24 fixed a minimum 
of $20 for all workers over 19. Under the 
new Order, this rates applies to workers be- 
tween 19 and 20, and new minima are fixed 
of $22.50 for workers between 20 and 21 and 
of $25 for those over 21. 

A similiar change in age groups was made 
with respect to part-time workers who nor- 
mally work less than 40 hours a week. The 
Order continues the rates of 30 cents an hour 
for part-time workers under 17; 35 cents be- 
tween 17 and 18; and 40 cents between 18 and 
19. The 45-cent part-time rate formerly 
applying to workers over 19 now applies to 
those between 19 and 20. Workers between 
20 and 21 are now ‘to receive 50 cents and 
those over 21, 55 cents a hour. 

When a worker is continuously employed 
for less than four hours, the minimum rate is 
the rate for his classification as given above, 
and he must be paid for four hours. 

The maximum deductions permitted from 
wages for board and lodging continue as 
before: $5 for 21 meals, 25 cents for a single 
meal, $2 for a week’s lodging and 25 cents a 
day where lodging is furnished for less than 
a full week. No deductions may be made 
for meals not taken. 


FEMALE WORKERS 


Order No. 2 applies to all female workers 
governed by the Act except: employees 
exempted by an Order of the Board; em- 
ployees in any industry working under a 
schedule of hours and wages under Part IV 
of the Act or under the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act; those engaged by contract 
approved by ‘the Board at a stated weekly, 
monthly or yearly salary; and employees, 


except office workers, in hospitals and nursing» 


homes. Apprentices are no longer included 
in such exceptions, as in the earlier Order. 

General Order 16 governing most female 
employees (L.G. 1945, p. 767) and Orders 3A 
and 14 fixing minimum rates for workers in 
hotels in places of less than 600 people and in 
canneries are rescinded. 
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“Week” is defined as “the hours customarily 
worked by an employee, on a full-time basis, 
in the standard work-week established by 
practice” in the particular undertaking and 
in effect on June 30, 1946, or shorter hours 
established as a standard work-week by the 
employer or by an Order of the Board. 

For full-time experienced workers, the mini- 
mum has been raised from $15 to $18 a week. 
Inexperienced workers must receive $12 a 
week for the first month, $14.40 for the second 
and $16.80 for the third month, instead of $10, 
$12, and $14 as formerly. . 

Part-time rates have been increased from 
30 ‘cents to 42 cents an hour but, as before, 
no employee may be paid for less than four 
hours (now $1.68) when a day consists of four 
consecutive hours or less, a meal period of 
not more than one hour being considered part 
of such period. As before, piece-workers must 
be paid not less ‘than the minimum rates 
averaged over a period of not more than one 
month. 

Other provisions of the Order with respect 
to deductions for meals or lodging, uniforms, 
breakages, and the proportion of inexperienced 
employees to the total number of employees 
are unchanged. 

Overtime 


Both Orders stipulate that time and one- 
half the regular rate is payable after nine 
hours in a day and 48 hours in a week or 
after such lesser daily or weekly hours as may 
be established under the Act. 


Public Holidays 


No deductions may be made from the week’s 
wage for time not worked on a statutory holi- 
day when the employer’s establishment is not 
open for business. This stipulation was made 
in the earlier Order for women workers but 
not for men. 

Irrigation Workers 


An Order (1 G) of March 31, 1939, (L.G. 
1939, p. 473) setting a minimum wage of 334 
cents an hour for workmen on irrigation 
projects under the Water Resources Act is 
rescinded. 

These workers are exempt by Order 3 from 
the requirement that time and one-half the 
regular rate must be paid for hours worked 
beyond nine in a day or 48 in a week. They 
are now permitted ‘between April 1 and 
November 30 of each year to work on a 
straight time basis up to nine hours in a day 
and 54 hours in a week, the hours permitted 
by an Order under the former Hours of Work 
Act (L.G. 1947, p. 380.) Order 3 applies to 
superintendents or watermasters and _ their 
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assistants, headgate keepers, ditch riders, 
general workmen, carpenters and their helpers, 
labourers, dragline operators, excavator opera- 
tors, dragline helpers and excavator helpers. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 
Brauty SHoprs 


The new order (No. 27) made under both 
the Female and Male Minimum Wage Acts 
fixes for the first time minimum rates for both 
men and women in beauty shops. The same 
conditions are laid down for the two sexes. 
Those parts of the Personal Service Occupa- 
tion Order, (Female) 1935, which relate to 
hairdressing are rescinded. 

The new Order, made on May 2, gazetted 
May 8 and effective May 12, fixes a minimum 
for full-time workers of $20 a week for a work- 
week of from 40 to 44 hours. For part-time of 
less than 40 hours a week the minimum is now 
50 cents an hour. 

Punitive overtime rates are established. 
Time and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for work over nine hours in a day or 44 
in a week, the maximum daily and weekly 
hours permitted under the earlier Order except 
with permit from the Board. 

The minimum as fixed in 1935 for full-time 
experienced workers over 18 was $14.25 a week. 
By the General Interim Minimum Wage Order 
of July 1, 1946, this was raised to $17.10. For 
part-time experienced workers over 18 the 
minimum was 387% cents an hour and after 
July 1, 45 cents. 

The learning period for all workers has been 
reduced to two three-month periods, Previously, 
for those over 18 the learning period consisted 
of four three-month periods and for those 
under 18 four six-month periods. The new 
minimum for learners working full-time is $15 
weekly for the first three months and $17.50 
for the second three months. For part-time 
learners the new rates are 37% and 44 cents an 
hour for the two successive three-month learn- 
ing periods. 

The hourly-paid part-time workers, whether 
learners or experienced workers, must be given 
at least two hours’ pay in any one day, if called 
to work and not put to work, and at least four 
hours’ pay if given work. 

As stipulated in the other recent Orders, an 
employer must pay at least semi-monthly 
the wages earned up to not more than eight 
days before payday. 

As formerly, every worker is to have at least 
one-half hour free from duty each day between 
11.00 a.m. and 2.00 p.m., such period to begin 
not later than 1.30. The earlier Order stipu- 
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lated that this period should be between 
11.00 am. and 2.00 p.m. 


CHRISTMAS-TREE INDUSTRY 


Another revised Order (No. 68), gazetted 
and effective May 15, provides a new mini- 
mum of 50 cents an hour for both men and 
women in the Christmas-tree industry. Under 
the former Order (L.G., 1939, p. 1000), for 
male workers only, the hourly rate was 40 
cents, and, as amended by the General Interim 
Minimum Wage Order, July 1, 1946, 48 cents. 
The repealed Order, however, required only 85 
per cent of the employees to be paid the mini- 
mum rate and permitted the remaining 15 per 
cent to be paid not less than 30 cents an hour. 
This provision is not contained in the new 
Order. As in the other Orders, wages must be 
paid at least semi-monthly. 


WOMEN IN SHOPS AND OFFICES 


Amendments to the Orders governing women 
workers in shops and offices (Nos. 24 and 34) 
add the words “except by written permission 
of the Board” to the stipulation that hourly- 
paid part-time workers working less than 39 
hours a week in shops or 36 hours in offices 
must be paid a minimum of four hours’ pay in 
any one day. The amendments were made on 
May 1 and gazetted on May 8. 


MEN IN FRvIT AND VEGETABLE INDUSTRY 


Persons holding supervisory or managerial 
positions as defined in the Hours of Work Act 
are declared not to be within Order 47 (1946) 
fixing a minimum rate for men in the fruit 
and vegetable industry (L.G. 1946, p. 988) by 
an amendment of April 18, gazetted and effec- 
tive April 24. 


Manitoba Apprenticeship Act 


A proclamation of April 2, gazetted April 19, 
brings the trade of tailors within the Appren- 
ticeship Act, 1944. 


Manitoba Child Welfare Act 


By an order gazetted May 8, sections of the 
Regulations under this Act (L.G. 1946, p. 991) 
are repealed which required as a condition of 
eligibility for a mother’s allowance that a 
mother should have more than one child under 
15, and provided that a child was eligible (a) 
whose mother was physically handicapped or 
whose physical or mental health was such that 
she was unable to care for the child or (b) 
where ‘the mother had one or more children 
over 15 who were mentally or physically — 
incapacitated. 
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Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Repealed by an Order approved by Order in 
Council of April 30, gazetted May 10, are the 
following ordinances: No. 7, governing the 
shoe counter industry; No. 10, pasteurization, 
manufacture and distribution of dairy 
products; No. 28, dyeworks and laundries in 
Quebec and Quebec-West; No. 31, tailors and 
dressmakers in Quebec City; No. 32, mattress 
and upholstering industry in Quebec, Levis 
and Quebec-West; No. 33, wholesale foodstuffs 
in the Quehkec district. 


Saskatchewan Annual Holidays Act, 1944 


A proclamation of April 25, gazetted May 
10, declares in force on May 1 Sections 7 and 
18 of the above Act. With the exception of 
Sections 7, 18 and 20, this statute came into 
force on July 1, 1946. Section 20 became 
effective on May 20, 1946. Section 7 requires 
an employee who has engaged in paid work 
during his holiday to refund the amount paid 
him by his employer or authorize the employer 
to deduct it from his wages. Section 18 enables 
an employee by written agreement with his 
employer, filed with the Deputy Minister, to 
forego his annual holiday in which case the 


Legal Decisions 


Quebec Court holds that Company Liable for 
the Compensation Awarded the Employee 
of Another May Require his Exam- 
ination by its Physician 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench held 
on March 28, that an employer from 
whom the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion seeks to recover the amount of com- 
pensation paid by the Commission to two men 
employed by another employer is entitled to 
require such employees to undergo a medical 
examination by a physician chosen by him. 
The decision was made on, an appeal by the 
Commission from an interlocutory judgment 

*of the Superior Court of Montreal which 
authorized the medical examination of two 
employees of Montreal Plumbing who had 
been awarded compensation totalling $4,878.18 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The 
two men were injured when a truck belonging 
to their employer, which they were driving, 
collided with a tramcar of the Montreal 
Tramways Company. 

The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 
permits a workman injured in an accident in 
the course of his employment under such 
circumstances as entitle him to an action 
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employer must, within 10 months after the 
date when the employee became entitled to 
the holiday, pay him his average wage for the 
year preceding that date. 

Regulations under this Act (L.G. 1946, p. 
994) were amended by Order in Council of 
April 25, gazetted May 3, to deal with 
cases where a worker is laid off because 
of shortage of work and there is reason- 
able probability that he will be re-en- 
gaged by the same employer within 90 
days. In such case, the employer, on the 
employee’s written request, may withhold any 
holiday pay but if he has not re-employed the 
worker within 90 days he must forthwith pay 
him such holiday wage. If the worker is 
re-hired by the same employer within 90 days, 
the provisions of the Act are to apply as if 
there had been no break in his employment, 
except that the date on which he is entitled 
to an annual two weeks’ holiday must be post- 
poned by the number of days which elapsed 
between the date on which his employment 
ended and the date of his re-employment. The 
amount of holiday pay is to be calculated 
with reference to the year immediately pre- 
ceding the date on which he became entitled 
to the holiday plus the same number of days. 


Affecting Labour 


against some person other than his employer 
to claim compensation or to bring an action. 
If he elects to claim compensation and if 
the compensation is payable out of the 
Accident Fund, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission may bring action against the 
person responsible for the accident. 


In this case, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission sued the Montreal Tramways 
Company for the amount of compensation 
awarded. The company thereupon moved to 
require that the two injured men submit to 
medical examination by a physician chosen 
and paid by it. This motion was made 
pursuant to Sec. 286b of the Code of Civil 
Procedure of Quebec. Sec. 2866 stipulates that 
in an action resulting from injuries or sickness, 
the defendant may, by way of motion, require 
the claimant to submit to a medical exam- 
ination by the physician chosen and paid by 
the defendant and in the presence of the 
claimant’s physician. In rendering judgment 
on such motion, the judge is to fix the place 
for the examination and any other conditions 
he considers just. 


The medical examination was authorized by 
Mr. Justice Pierre Casgrain, on November 6, 
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1946. Against this judgment the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission appealed to the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

The members of the Court were unanimous 
in holding that this section of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, which was added on March it, 
1931, did not allow the Court any discretion 
in the matter, but merely stated that the 
defendant may require the claimant or the 
person for whom the claim is made to submit 
to such an examination. The Court held that 
the fact that the actual plaintiff in the case 
was the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion did not alter the provision that the 
defendant had a right to require the accident 
victim to undergo examination. To hold that 
the defendant could not claim this right 
because the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission took over the victim’s rights to action, 
would be, in the Court’s opinion, “to modify 
the defendant’s rights upon the purely unilat- 
eral action of the plaintiff’. Commission des 
Accidents du Travail v. Cie des Tramways de 
Montreal (1947) B.R. 218. 


Bus Boys in Montreal Restaurant Are 
Employed by Waiters not by 
Proprietor 


Claims by two bus boys for wages from the 
proprietors of a club in Montreal were 
rejected. on February 17 by Mr. Justice E. 
Fabre Surveyer im the Superior Court of 
Montreal. It was held that the bus boys 
were employed by the waiters and not by 
the proprietors of the club. 

The two bus boys, who worked for varying 
periods in 1944, claimed that during the period 
of their engagement they had been paid no 
wages by the defendant but that they had 
signed receipts for wages in a book provided 
by the defendant for the purpose. The 
defendant stated that the practice was for the 
waiters to hire the bus boys and, in order 
to make sure that the latter were receiving 
from the waiters the wages to which they 
were entitled, the defendant had asked them 
to sign each week a statement that they had 
received from the waiters the amount to 
‘which they were entitled. Mr. Justice 
Surveyer referred to Minimum Wage Order 4 
which, as amended in 1942, stipulates that, 
‘when an employee himself hires an assistant, 
the employer must pay to the employee a 
‘wage equivalent to the minimum fixed for the 
employee plus the minimum fixed for his 
assistant if the hiring of the assistant has been 
authorized by the employer or if there is 
proof that the employee actually needed help 
or his work had been increased. This new 
provision in Wage Order 4, the Court held, 
however, did not give the assistant any direct 
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recourse against the employer. Further, since 
the bus boys had signed a statement that they 
had received wages they were bound by their 
signature. Gagnon v. Esquire Club, Leblanc 
v. Esquire Club. Superior Court of Montreal, 
February 17, 1947. 


Damages Awarded in Montreal for Wrongful 
Expulsion from Union 


On February 25, Mr. Justice Fortier, of the 
Superior Court of Montreal, awarded each of 
two former members of Local 375 of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, $272 
and costs for loss of wages following their 
wrongful expulsion from the union. | 

The plaintiffs who had been members of 
the union since 1937 were suspended and then 
expelled during the union troubles of 1939 
(L.G., 1945, p. 1536, 1946, p. 1837). ‘Mr 
Justice Fortier held that the procedure 
required by the Constitution and by-laws of 
the union before members could be suspended 
or expelled had not been adhered to in this 
case, that the executive committee suspended 
the plaintiffs without hearing evidence in 
support of the charges against them and 
referred the case to a general meeting of the 
union which upheld the decision of the 
committee, again without hearing evidence. 
Such procedure was held to be illegal under 
the union’s Constitution. The plaintiffs, no 
longer members of the union, could not obtain 
work during the remainder of the navigation 
season. The sum awarded was considered to 
be equivalent to their wages during the first 
two months following their expulsion, the 
Court considering that during the rest of the 
season they could have obtained work else- 
where. Beland et al v. L’ Association Inter- 
nationale des Debardeurs, Superior Court, 
Montreal, Feb. 25, 1947. 


Post-Office Workers Hired by Postmaster are 
Subject to Saskatchewan Minimum 


Wage Act 


Persons hired by a postmaster to assist in 
the work of the post office are not employees 
of the Dominion Government, and their con- 
tract of employment is subject to the laws 
of the Province in which they are employed. 
This was the effect of a judgment of the 
Saskatchewan Court of Appeal on May 5. 
The question came before the Court by way 
of stated case from a decision of the Police 
Magistrate at Swift Current convicting the 
postmistress of the Town of Maple Creek of 
a violation of a Minimum Wage Order of the 
Province of Saskatchewan. . 

As stated by the Magistrate, the facts are 
that the defendant postmistress earns no 
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stated salary but receives a commission from 
the sale of stamps, money orders, rent of 
boxes, etc. She is responsible for the labour 
supplied in the office, hiring and firing as she 
wishes, subject “to the over-riding power of 
the Postal Department to investigate and to 
suspend”. She provides the cleaning material 


and labour, and the ink, pens and other © 


materials used both by the employees and the 
public. On December 2, 1946, she hired an 
unemployed man as a temporary helper at a 
salary of $60 for the month. For this work 
until the 31st inclusive, at least 200 hours’ time 
served inside the post office, he was paid $60, 
which is $20 less than would have been 
payable under the Minimum Wage Order. The 
Magistrate held that neither the postmistress 
nor the helper was an employee of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 


On appeal, counsel for the postmistress con- 
tended that the application of the provincial 
Minimum Wage Act to such a case was 
ultra vires the Provincial Legislature, since the 
Parliament of Canada, under the British North 
America Act, has exclusive legislative authority 
over the “Postal Service” in Canada, that the 
appellant is a servant of the Post Office 
Department of Canada whether paid a salary 
or on commission, that anyone hired by her 
to work in the post office is employed in the 
Postal Service, that under the Post Office Act 
the Minister has power to compel such 
employee to take the Oath provided for in 
that Act or to suspend him, and 

that to admit of such power in the provincial 

legislatures to so regulate the hours of work 

of the Post Office clerks and officials might 
result in chaos. ; 


On behalf of the respondent, Mr. J. H. 
Williams, Chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Saskatchewan, it was argued that 
since the Dominion Parliament has not passed 
legislation concerning hours of work and 
minimum wages, the provincial legislation 
is valid. 

In dismissing the appeal without costs, Mr. 
Justice Gordon, for the Court, stated that 

careful consideration of the various sections 
of the Post Office Act and the Civil Service 
Act has convinced us that they did not apply 
to a person in the position of Fleming. He 
was not under the direction or control of the 
Post Office authorities. If they were dissatis- 
fied with anything he did they would exert 
their authority in the matter through their 
own servant, the postmistress. He was not 
an employee pursuant to any statute but 
merely as the servant of the appellant. 


Concerning the Magistrate’s opinion that 
the postmistress was not a Dominion Govern- 
ment employee, Mr. Justice Gordon remarked 
that, while this point was not material to the 
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point at issue, the Court found that the post- 
mistress was a Government employee, 
not within the meaning of that word as 
used in the Civil Service Act, but she was 
appointed by the Post Office Department 
subject to the regulations of that Department 
as to how she was to conduct her work. 


Williams and Graham, Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, May 5, 1947. 


Award of Saskatoon Municipal Pension not 
Reviewable by Court 


On April 5, the District Court at Saskatoon 
dismissed without costs an action by a fire- 
man, formerly employed by the City of 
Saskatoon, for a higher pension than he was 
being paid under the City by-law governing 
the superannuation of civic firemen. The 
by-law stipulates that an applicant for retire- 
ment on the ground of unfitness for further 
service must be referred to a medical board 
which is to make its report in writing. The 
by-law adds: “The decision of a majority of 
the Board shall be final and bind all parties 
concerned”. The Court held that the decision 
was not subject to review by a Court. 

The by-law provides for a monthly pension 
at the rate of three-eighths of the salary at the 
time of retirement in the case of an employee 
with between 20 and 25 years of service who re- 
tires “by reason of physical or mental incapa- 
city not due to injury received in the course of 
and arising out of his employment”, and a 
pension at the rate of one-half the salary at 
the time of retirement in the case of an 
employee with more than 15 years’ service 
who receives an injury in the course of and 
arising out of his employment which wholly 
incapacitates him from performing his duties 
as a fireman but not from other employment. 
The solvency of the fund from which pensions 


are paid is guaranteed by. the City of 
Saskatoon. 
The plaintiff had been continuously 


employed as a fireman from November 20, 
1924, until November 1, 1945. During this: 
period he was also employed as a mechanic 
making repairs to fire-fighting equipment. Late 
in 1943 the plaintiff contracted a skin disease. 
After several months’ treatment, the ailment. 
was diagnosed as dermatitis, and on January 15, 
1945, on medical advice, the plaintiff ceased 
work. At this time he was engaged in 
mechanical work overhauling motors and 
making general repairs. Three times he 
returned to work after varying pertods of 
treatment and was forced to give up because 
of a recurrence of the trouble. He left work 
finally on October 138, 1945. 

On June 11, 1945, the plaintiff applied for 
a Medical Board to determine his fitness to 
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continue work. The application did not state 
whether he was applying for a pension on 
the ground of injury received during his 
employment or not. The Medical Board 
established consisted of the City Health 
Officer, who acted as chairman, the skin 
specialist and another physician. 

The Board met on June 29, reported that 
the plaintiff was “suffering with a dermatitis 
the cause of which is not known”, and recom- 
mended that his physician be given from three 
to six months to make further investigations 
and that the plaintiff’s salary be paid in the 
meantime. On October 19, the Board 
reported that they had examined the plaintiff 
“who is suffering with an _ occupational 
dermatitis the cause of which is not known. 
We are of the opinion that he should discon- 
tinue his present occupation.” This report 
was referred back by the City Commissioner 
to the Medical Health Officer with the com- 
ment that the word “occupational in the 
report was not right in view of the fact that 
the cause of the dermatitis was not known”. 
The Health Officer then prepared another 
decision omitting this word. To the deletion 
the other Board members agreed by tele- 
phone. This was on October 24. 

Following this decision, the plaintiff was 
retired on a pension of three-eighths of his pay, 
receiving a monthly pension of $57.19. Had 
the Board considered that the dermatitis re- 
sulted from his occupation, his pension would 
have been $72.25. 

The District Court Judge stated that in 
his opinion “the medical board’s decision on 
October 19 was binding”. ‘This was the 
decision in which the word “occupational” 
was used. The Medical Health Officer stated 
that when he drafted that decision it was 
his opinion that the cause of the plaintiff's 
dermatitis was in his employment. He 
adhered to that opinion at the trial. The 
Judge considered that all members of the 
board reached the same conclusion. 

The Court, however, pointed out, that to 
entitle the plaintiff to a pension on the ground 
of occupational injury, 


the medical board’s decision should have 
stated in express words or by necessary 
implication that the plaintiff had received an 
injury in the course of his employment with 

- the defendant wholly incapacitating him from 
performing his duties as an employee of the 
defendant’s fire-department but not from other 
employment. 

Further, 

In my opinion, the medical board could not 
be expected to assume that the plaintiff was 
applying for a medical board for the purpose 
of securing a pension under Section 8, sub- 
section 1 (b). 

All that was clear from the board’s decision 
was that the plaintiff was incapacitated. 
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“In view of the manner in which the 
plaintiff’s claim was made and considered by 
the medical board, and the medical board’s 
decision”, the Judge did not think that it 
could be said that the defendant acted in a 
manner that created any injustice to the 
plaintiff. On a question of onus of proof, he 
refrained from making any finding that might 
prejudice an application by the plaintiff for a 
pension on the ground of occupational injury. 
Dougias ine Cup or “oaskatoon (1947 yt 
W.W.R. 781. 


English Court of Appeal Upholds Damages 
Award for Failure to Fence Machinery 
in Motion 


For the employer’s failure to keep securely 
fenced dangerous parts of machinery as 
required by the Factories Act, 1937, as a 
result of which a workman lost the two 
middle fingers of his left hand and sustained 
injury to the others, the victim was awarded 
£1,700 damages. The Court of Appeal dismissed 
the defendants’ appeal. 

The plaintiff, who had early lost the use 
of his right hand, was employed by the 
defendants to inspect the output of some 30 
machines and to have any machine found 
defective adjusted by the tool-setters. He 
himself was forbidden to interfere with the 
machines. While on night duty, he noticed 
that a certain power press was producing 
defective pressings. The machine had a guard 
comprising a gate so contrived that, when the 
gate was open, the pedal operating the power 
could not be depressed. The whole guard, 
however, could be raised out of the way when 
it was necessary to adjust the dies. Under 
these circumstances the safety device was out 
of action but the machine could be set in 
motion by the pedal. 

On this occasion, the lower die was taken 
out and attended to by the tool-maker. For 
this purpose the guard was necessarily up. 
The dies were replaced and, in order to test 
the machine, a “master-pressing”’,—one which 
had been tested and found to be correct— 
was placed on the die, and the plaintiff was 
asked by the tool-setter to see whether light 
was visible at any point between the die and 
the master-pressing. The machine was not in 
motion when he stooped to look from under- 
neath and said he saw daylight, but as he 
indicated with his left hand the spot where 
light could be seen, the tool-maker depressed 
the pedal and started the power in order to 
remove the master-pressing. The downward 
stroke of the press caught his hand. 
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The defendants relied on Section 16 of the 
Factories Act which stipulates, 

All fencing or other safeguards provided in 
pursuance of . the Act shall be of sub- 
stantial construction, and constantly main- 
tained and kept in position while the parts 
required to be fenced or safeguarded are in 
motion or in use, except when any such parts 
are necessarily exposed for examination and 
for any lubrication or adjustment shown by 
such examination to be immediately necessary, 
and all such conditions as may be specified 
in regulations made by the Secretary of 
State are complied with. 


The defendants claimed that the machinery 
was “necessarily exposed” for the “purpose of 
examination . .. . or adjustment”. They also 
alleged contributory negligence. 

The trial Judge held that the machinery 
was not “necessarily exposed” at the time of 
the accident and found no_ contributory 
negligence. The Court of Appeal, dismissing 
the appeal, agreed that there was no reason 
why the guard should not have been in posi- 
tion when the machinery was started to 
remove the power pressing. Nash v. High 
Duty Alloys Ltd. (1947) W.N. 49. 


Damages for Breach of British Factories Act 
in Dusty Trade 


An action under tbe Fatal Accidents Act 
for breach of statutory duty and for negli- 
gence which was alleged t8 have permitted 
the emission of dust from a grinder so that 
the plaintiff’s husband contracted pneumo- 
coniosis, later developing tuberculosis, from 
which conditions he died. Damages of £2,231 
7s. were awarded, the Court holding that the 
defendants had failed in their common Jaw 
duty to provide a safe system of working and 
also in their duty under the Factories Act, 
1937, to provide an exhaust appliance to take 
away the dust. 

The plaintiff’s husband was employed in the 
defendant’s factory for two years as a capstan 
setter operator and for over a third year as 
a capstan tester. He bacame too ill to work 
and died a year later. 

On behalf of the defendants it was argued 
that they were exempt from hability under 
the Grinding of Metals (Miscellaneous Indus- 
tries) Regulations, 1925. These regulations 
made, under the Factories Act, stipulate that 

1. No racing, dry grinding, or glazing 
ordinarily causing the evolution of dust into 
the air of the room in such a manner as to 
be inhaled by any person employed shall be 
performed without the use of adequate appli- 
ances for the interception of the dust as 


near as possible to the point of origin thereof 
and for its removal d 


but nothing in the Regulations applies, inter 
alia, 
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to any processes in or incidental to the 
sharpening of tools or implements for use in 
the factory, except as regards any part of 
the factory in which one or more persons are 
wholly or mainly employed in such work. 


Neither do the Regulations, with certain excep- 
tions, apply 
to any grinding or glazing of metals carried 
on intermittently and at which no person is 
employed for more than 12 hours in any 
week. 


Mr. Justice Cassels held that the first 
exception did not apply, since the deceased 
man was at one time wholly or mainly 
employed at work on sharpening tools, and, as 
regards the second exception, he was not 
satished that no person was employed in 
grinding for more than 12 hours in a week. 
Franklin v. Gramophone Co. Limited (1947) 
W.N. 93. 


State Labour Relations Board May Not Act 
in National Board’s Field Even if National 
Board Declines to Act - 


U.S. Supreme Court Considers Jurisdiction 
Concerning Foremen 


A case involving ‘the respective jurisdictions 
of the National Labour Relations Board and 
the New York State Labour Relations Board 
in the matter of collective bargaining by 
foremen was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States on April 7 in a case 
involving two steel companies. The question 
came before the Supreme Court on an appeal 
by the companies from a judgment of the 
New York Court of Appeals. The appellants 
challenged the validity of the New York State 
Labour Relations Act as applied to them to 
permit the organization in unions of their 
foremen and to require negotiation with these 
unions. Conflict was asserted between the 
National Labour Relations Act and the New 
York State Act and hence with the Inter- 
state Commerce Clause of the Constitution 
of the United States under which the National 
Labour Relations Act was enacted. 


The appeal was dismissed, and the judg- 
ments appealed from reversed. In brief, the 
opinion of the Court, as delivered by Mr. 
Justice Jackson, was that the Na'tional Board 


has jurisdiction of the industry in which 
these particular employers are engaged and 
has asserted control of their labour relations 
in general. It asserts, and rightfully so, 
under our decision in the Packard case, supra, 
its power to decide whether these foremen 
may constitute themselves a bargaining unit. 
We do not believe this leaves room for the 
operation of the State authority asserted. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter made some inter- 
esting -comments on the need for Federal- 
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State co-operation in carrying out a federal 
law which applies to many local industries. 

In the matter of applying the two statutes 

to petitions of foremen as a class to organize 
bargaining units, the National Board and the 
New York Board pursued at times incon- 
sistent policies. The State Board recognized 
foremen as within the State Act. ‘The 
National Board, for a time, recognized their 
right to come under the National Act, but 
later, “for policy reasons but without renounc- 
ing jurisdiction, it refused to approve foremen 
organization units.” Now, the National Board 
supports the right of foremen to organize and 
in the Packard Motor Car Company case the 
Supreme Court upheld the application of the 
National Act to foremen (L.G., April, 1947, 
p. 556). 
. During the period when the desire of fore- 
men to organize “was frustrated by the policy 
of the National Board”, the foremen of the 
two steel companies applied to the New York 
State Board which approved their petitions. 
The companies thereupon challenged the con- 
stitutional validity of the State Act as applied 
to them. Their contention was rejected by 
the New York Court of Appeals. 

The main question considered by the 
Supreme Court was whether the National 
Board’s jurisdiction over the labour relations 
of these companies in regard to foremen, 
which had been determined in the Packard 
case but which at that time had not been 
exercised, ousted the State power. The State 
argued that while federal power over the 
subject was paramount, it was not exclusive, 
and until the federal power was exercised as 
to the particular employees, State power might 
‘be exercised. 

Mr. Justice Jackson outlined the primary 
importance to the State of the companies’ 
operations and stated that Congress could 
Jegislate on the subject matter only 


under the federal Commerce 
because it is interstate Commerce but 
because under the doctrine given classic 
expression in the Shreveport case, Congress 
can reach admittedly local iand intrastate 
activities “having such a close and substantial 
relation to interstate traffic that the control 
is essential or appropriate to the security of 
that traffic, to the efficiency of the interstiate 
service, and to the maintenance of conditions 
under which interstate commerce may be 


power, not 


conducted upon fair terms and _ without 
molestation or hindrance”. 
“He continued :— 
Where [Congress] leaves the employer- 


employee relation free of regulation in some 
aspects, it implies that in such matters federal 
policy is indifferent, and since it is indifferent 
to whiat the individual of his own volition 
may do, we can only assume it to be equally 
indifferent to what he may do under the 
‘compulsion of the State. . When Congress 
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has outlined its policy in rather general and 
inclusive terms and delegated determination 
of the specific application to an administra- 
tive tribunial, the mere fact of delegation of 
power to deal with the general matter, with- 
out agency action, might preclude any State 
action if it is clear that Congress has intended 
no regulation except its own. . But when 
federal administration has made comprehen- 
sive regulations effectively governing the 
subject matter of the statute, ‘the Court has 
said that a State regulation in the field of 
the statute is invalid even though that par- 
ticular phase of the subject has not been 
taken up by the federal agency.... However, 
when federal administrative regulation has 
been slight under a statute which poten- 
tially allows minute and multitudinous regu- 
lations of its subject, . . or even where 
extensive regulations have been made, if the 
measure in question relates to what may be 
considered a separate or distinct segment of 
the matter covered by the federal statute and 
the federal agency has not acted on that 
segment, the case will be treated in a manner 
similar to cases in which the effectiveness of 
federal supervision awaits federal administra- 
tive regulation. ... The States are in those 
cases permitted to use their police power in 
the interval. . .. However, the conclusion 
must be otherwise where failure of the federal 
officials affirmatively to exercise their full 
authority takes on the character of a ruling 
that no such regulation ‘is ‘appropriate or 
approved pursuant to the policy of the 
statute. .. 


It is clear that the failure of the National 
Labour Relations Board ‘to entertain fore- 
men’s petitions was of the latter class. There 
was no administrative concession that the 
nature of these appellants’ business put their 
employees: beyond reach of federal authority. 
The Board several times entertained similar 
proceedings by other employees whose right 
rested on the same words of Congress. 
Neither did the National Board ever deny 
its own jurisdiction over petitions because 
they were by foremen..... It made clear 
that its refusal to designate foremen’s bar- 
gaining units was a determination and an 
exercise of its discretion to determine that 
such units were not appropriate for bar- 
gaining purposes. . We cannot, there- 
fore deal with this as a case where federal 
power has been delegated but lies dormant 
and unexercised. 


If both laws were upheld in this field, Mr. 
Justice Jackson pointed out, two administra- 
tive bodies would be exercising control over 
the same subject matter and carrying out 
similar proceedings and there might be 
“mischievous conflict”. He commended the 
effort of the National and State Boards to 
avoid conflict, but found nothing in their 
negotiations which affected either the con- 
struction of the federal statute or the question 
of constitutional power. 

Mr. Justice Jackson found it unnecessary to. 
deal with the “different problem” presented 
by “the election of the National Board to 
decline jurisdiction for certain types of cases 
for budgetary or other reasons”. 
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Mr. Justice Frankfurter delivered a separate 
opinion in which Mr. Justice Murray and Mr. 
Justice Rutledge joined. They would have 
concurred in the opinion of the Court, if it 
merely meant that 

having given the National Board jurisdiction 

over foremen Congress also gave it discretion 

to determine that it may be undesirable, as a 

matter of industrial relations, to compel 

recognition of foremen’s unions, that the 

Board had so exercised this discretion and, 

by refusing to sanction foremen’s unions had 

determined that foremen in enterprise like 


those before us could not exact union recog- - 


nition; and that, therefore, New York could 
not oppose such federal action by a contrary 
policy of its own. 


But the .Court’s opinion seemed, to Mr. 


Justice Frankfurter, 


apart from the suggestion that the National 
Board’s declination of jurisdiction “in certain 
types of cases for budgetary reasons” might 
leave room for the State in those situations 
... [to carry] at least overtones of meaning 
that, regardless of the consent of the National 
Board, New York is excluded from enforcing 
rights of collective bargaining in all indus- 
tries within its borders as to which Congress 
has granted opportunity to invoke the 
authority of the National Board. 


In the opinion of these three members of the 
Court, 


the inability of the National Board to exercise 
its dormant powers because of lack of funds 
ought not to furnish a more persuasive reason 
for finding that concurrent State power may 
function than a deliberate exercise of judg- 
ment by the National Board that industrial 
relations having both national and _ state 
concern can most effectively be promoted by 
an appropriate division of administrative 
resources between the National and the State 
Boards. 


Mr. Justice Frankfurter elaborated on the 
practical importance of the realization by the 
National Board that it could not carry out 
the policies of the Act over the whole range 
of its authority and on the arrangement which 
was consequently worked out to leave to the 
State Board jurisdiction over the so-called local 
industries covered by the federal Act. 

Of special interest is his statement con- 
cerning Federal-State relations:— 

This practical Federal-State working 
arrangement, arrived at by those carrying 
the responsibility for breathing life into the 
bare bones of legislation, is so relevant to 
the solution of the legal issues arising out of 
State-Nation industrial interaction, that I 
have set forth the agreement in full. 
Particularly when dealing with legal aspects 
of industrial relations is it important for 
courts not to isolate legal issues from their 
workaday context. 


He was unable to join the Court’s opinion 
which he interpreted to mean 


that it is beyond the power of the National 
Board to agree with State agencies enforcing 
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laws like the Wagner Act to divide, with 
due regard to local interests, the domain over 
which Congress had given the National Board 
abstract discretion but which, practically, 
cannot be covered by it alone. If such co- 
operative agreements between State and 
National Boards are barred because the 
power which Congress has granted to the 
National Board ousted or superseded State 
authority, I am unable to see how State 
authority can revive because Congress has 
seen fit to put the Board on short rations. . 


He continued :— 


When construing federal legislation that 
deals with matters that also lie within the 
authority, because within the proper interests, 
of the State, we must be mindful that we are 
part of the delicate process of adjusting the 
interacting areas of National and State 
authority over commerce. The _ inevitable 
extension of federal authority over economic 
enterprise has absorbed the authority that 
was previously left to the States. But in 
legislating, Congress is not indulging in 
doctrinaire, hard-and-fast curtailment of the 
State powers reflecting special State interests. 
Federal legislation of this character must be 
construed with due regard to accommodation 
between the assertions of new federal 
authority and the functions of the individual 
States, as reflecting the historic and per- 
sistent concerns of our dual system of govern- 
ment. Since Congress can, if it chooses, 
entirely displace the States to the full extent 
of the far-reaching Commerce Clause, Con- 
gress needs no help from generous judicial 
implications to achieve the supersession of 
State authority. To construe federal legis- 
lation so as not needlessly to forbid pre- 
existing State authority is to respect our 
federal system. Any indulgence in construc- 
tion should be in favour of the States, because 
Congress can speak with drastic clarity when- 
ever it chooses to assure full federal authority, 
completely displacing the States. 


This is an old problem and the considera- 
tions involved in its solution are common- 
place. But results not always harmonious 
have from time to time been drawn from the 
same precepts. In law also the emphasis 
makes the song. It may make a decisive 
difference what view judges have of the place 
of the States in our national life when they 
come to apply the governing principle that 
for an Act of Congress completely to displace 
a State law “the repugnance or conflict should 
be direct and positive. so that the two acts 
could not be reconciled or consistently stand 
together.” 


The circumspection with which the Court 
observed federal absorption of authority 
previously belonging to the States in the 
control of railroad rates was recalled by Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter. Later, when Congress 
extended the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to enable it to correct 
State rates which were unreasonable in rela- 
tion to interstate rates, the appropriate State 
agencies were associated with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in an advisory 
capacity. 
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“No doubt”, Mr. Justice Frankfurter 


continued, 


cases have not always dealt with such 
scrupulous regard for State action where 
Congress has not patently terminated it. 
Metaphor—‘occupied the field”’—has at times 
done service for close analysis. But the rules 
of accommodation that have been most con- 
sistently professed as well as the dominant 
current of decisions make for and not against 
the modus vivendi achieved by the two 
agencies in the labor relations field, which 
the Governnrent, as amicus curiae, here spon- 
sored. Such an arrangement assures the 
efiectuation of the policies which underlie 
both the National Labor Relations Act and 
the “Little Wagner Act” of New York in a 
manner agreed upon by the two Boards for 
dealing with matters affecting interests of 
common concern... . 

What is before us is a very real and prac- 
tical situation. The vast range of jurisdic- 
tion which the National Labor Relations Act 
has conferred upon the Board raises problems 
of administration wholly apart from avail- 
able funds. As a result of this Court’s deci- 
sion in National Labor Relations Board v. 
Fainblatt, 306 U.S. 601 (4 LRR Man. 535), 
untold small enterprises are subject to the 
power of the Board. While labor difficulties 
in these units in the aggregate may unques- 
tionably have serious repercussions upon 
interstate commerce, in their individualized 
aspects they are equally the concern of their 
respective localities. Accordingly, the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board, instead of 
viewing the attempt of State agencies to 
enforce the principles of collective bargaining 
as an encroachment upon national authority, 
regards the aid of the State agencies as an 
effective means of accomplishing a common 
end,|'. 4 

The National Board’s business explains the 
reason and supports the reasonableness behind 
its desire to share burdens that may be the 
State’s concern no less than the Nation’s. 
The Board’s Annual Reports show increasing 
arrears. ... In the submission by the Board 
before us, we have the most authoritative 
manifestation by national authority that 
State collaboration would be a blessing rather 
than a bane, and yet judicial construction 
would forbid the aid which the agency of 
Congress seeks in carrying out its duty. It 
is surely a responsible inference that the 
result will be to leave uncontrolled large 
areas of industrial conflict. Neither what 
Congress has said in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, nor the structure of the Act, nor 
its policy, nor its actual operation, should be 
found to prohibit the Board from exercising 
its discretion so as to enlist the aid of agen- 
cies charged with like duties within the 
States in enforcing a common policy by a 
distribution of cases appropriate to respec- 
tive State and National interests. Bethlehem 
Steel Oo. v. New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 
v. Kelley et al. Labour Relations Reporter, 
April 7, 1947. 


Conference of Vocational Training Advisory Council 


hae eighth meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council was held in 
the Confederation Building, Ottawa, May 20 
to 22, 1947. Dr. G. Fred McNally, Chancellor, 
University of Alberta and Chairman of the 
Council, presided. 


Other members of the Council who were 
present were :— 


Major P. A. Milette, Inspector of Arts and 
Crafts School, Quebec; Lt.-Col. F. T. Fairey, 
Deputy Minister of Education for British 
Columbia, Victoria; Mr. J. G. Herwig, 
General Secretary, the Canadian Legion, 
B.ES.L., Dominion Command, Ottawa; Mr. 
D. S. Lyons, General Vice-President, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Montreal; 
Mr. N. C. MacKay, Director of Extension, 
Manitoba Department of Agriculture, 
Winnipeg; Dr. Fletcher Peacock, Director of 
Educational Services for New Brunswick, 
Fredericton; Mrs. R. J. Marshall, President, 
National Council of Women, Toronto; Miss 
B. Oxner, Director of Women’s Work for 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; Mr. P. Sauvageau, 
Publicity Agent, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, Inc., Hull; Mr. N. S. 
Dowd, Executive Secretary, The Canadian 
Congress of Labour, Ottawa. 

Others present were:— 


Mr. L. S. Beattie, Director, Vocational 
Education for Ontario, Toronto; Lt.-Col. 
Archambault, Acting Regional Director, CVT, 
Quebec; Mr. H. H. Kerr, Regional Director, 
CVT, Ontario; Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director 
of Training, Department of Veterans Affairs; 
Mr. B. G. Pentland, Superintendent of Voca- 
tional Training, DVA; Mr. A. H. Brown, 
Solicitor, Dominion Department of Labour; 
Mr. E. N. Mitchell, Vocational Training 
Division, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion; Mr. R. F. Thompson, Director of 
Vocational Training, Dominion Department of 
Labour; Brigadier J. E. Lyon, Superintendent 
of Rehabilitation Training, Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour; Miss Marion M. Graham, 
Supervisor of Women’s Training, Dominion 
Department of Labour; Mr. P. L. F. Riches, 
Educational Training, DVA; Mrs. Helen 
Hunt, Superintendent of Women’s Rehabili- 
tation, DVA; Miss Mona O’Neill, Assistant 
Supervisor,, Veterans’ Placement, National 
Employment Service; Mr. W. K. Rutherford, 
Chief Employment Officer, National Employ- 
ment Service; Mr. J. L. Langelier, Director 
of Youth Training, Montreal. 
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On opening the Conference Dr. McNally 
introduced the three new members of the 
Council, namely, Mrs. Marshall, Major 
Milette, and Mr. Sauvageau. He stated that 
letters of regret at inability to attend had 
been received from Dr. F. H. Sexton of 
Halifax; Mr. E. R. Complin of Montreal; 
Captain H. G. Gouthier, St. Lambert, P.Q.; 
and Mr. C. B. C. Scott, Toronto. 

Dr. McNally pointed out that the training 
of veterans had passed its peak and that it 
was necessary to consolidate schools and 
courses “in an orderly manner”. It was 
necessary too, he said, that in view of these 
changes, the Council should again chart its 
future course. 


Minister of Labour Addresses Conference 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of 
Labour, in a brief address expressed the 
opinion that “reconversion in Canada had 
been carried out very smoothly,” which he 
attributed “in a considerable part to the 
work of Canadian Vocational Training”. He 
commended the Council for its good work 
both during and since the end of the’ war, 
and spoke appreciatively of the co-operation 
of the several provincial Departments of 
Education. He made special reference to 
apprenticeship training and reminded the con- 
ference that “the building trades in this 
country had been built up very largely by 
craftsmen from European countries. Although 
immigration may be desirable right now,” he 
said, “the countries which previously supplied 
us with large numbers of skilled immigrants 
have problems of their own which make it 
necessary for them to keep skilled help at 
home”. It is necessary, therefore, he con- 
tinued, for “the Dominion and the provinces 
to train their own skilled workmen” and he 
was glad to see that “apprenticeship training 
is going forward’ satisfactorily all across the 
country”. 


Deputy Minister’s Remarks 


Dr. A. MacNamara, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, supplemented briefly the comments 
of the Minister. He felt that it should be 
possible in the not too distant future to 
develop training for civilians, as it appeared 
that the greater number of veterans who 
desired vocational training were either attend- 
ing the schools or had already completed 
their training. 


CANADIAN VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Director’s Report 


The Director of CVT, Mr. R. F. Thompson, 
reported a substantial reduction in recent 
months in the number of veterans taking 
vocational training. As a result, there has 
been a corresponding reduction in the head 
office staff, as well as in the staffs at training 
centres and in the provincial offices of CVT. 


Mr. Thompson referred appreciatively to 
‘the “excellent co-operation and fine relations” 
that had existed between the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch and the Department 
of Veterans Affairs and to the close relation- 
ship that had been maintained with the 
National Employment Service in carrying out 
the task of re-establishing the veterans of the 
Armed Services in civilian life. . 


“In the interests, not only of economy, but 
of efficiency,” the Director said, “and to keep 
pace with the reduced enrolment... a general 
policy had been adopted in reducing training 
facilities.” In the first place night shifts had 
been discontinued. Then classes in the same 
occupations had been consolidated in fewer 
centres, which made possible a reduction in 
the number of instructors and’ the closing of 
several training centres. However, there will 
be kept in each province, at least one class 
for each occupation for which training has 
been given, he said. 


A beginning had been made in the prov- 
inces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
in providing for the training of clvilians, Mr. 
Thompson stated. Classes, especially in the 
fish-cutting industry in Nova Scotia and 
women’s classes in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
for nurses’ aides, laboratory technicians and 
home service workers have been making 
progress. 


Youth training has been continued in all 
of the provinces, with the bulk of the 
assistance being given either to university 
students, or nurses in training, or to provide 
training in agriculture for rural young men 
and women. : 

Apprenticeship agreements between the 
Dominion and the provincial governments are 
still in operation with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec and _ substantial 
progress has been made, the Director stated. 
He pointed out that “many additional trades 
have been designated under the provincial 
Acts, much more provision has been made for 
full-time, or part-time class training of 
apprentices, trade tests have been arranged 
and work syllabi have been drafted.” Then 
too, efforts are being continued to establish 
a reasonably uniform length of apprentice 
service for each occupation and also to set 
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up a measure of uniformity in the syllabi of 
training in all of the provinces. 

Assistance to vocational schools under agree- 
ments between the Dominion and the proy- 
inces has ‘been progressing and a number of 
projects have been submitted by the prov- 
inces, including operating and maintenance 
costs of vocational schools, the purchase of 
new equipment, and the erection of new 
buildings, or alterations to existing premises. 
It was pointed out, however, that acute short- 
ages in the supply of building materials and 
inability to obtain prompt delivery of 
machine tools are factors that are making it 
difficult to proceed with the projects in time 
to qualify for the Federal grants prescribed 
in the agreements between the Dominion and 
the provinces.. 


Director’s Report Discussed 


At the request of the Chairman, Mr. 
Thompson outlined the work which had been 
done by Canadian Vocational Training (during 
and following the war), for the Civil Service 
Commission. Large numbers of stenographers 
were trained during the war years and since 
the close of the war special courses have been 
set up In varlous government departments at 
centres across Canada. In the opinion of the 
Director, however, this should be the responsi- 
bility of the Commission and it would seem 
to be logical to transfer to the Civil Service 
Commission the staff which had been carrying 
on this work under CVT. 

With respect to the training in agriculture 
provided for young Canadians, Mr. Thompson 
stated that such courses had been provided in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan and to a lesser extent 
in Alberta and British Columbia. There were 
short courses for women in Saskatchewan, as 
well as for men. Prince Edward Island also 
had classes in homecraft for rural young 
women and for young men in blacksmithing 
and farm mechanics. In Nova Scotia, a few 
short courses in the canning of fruit, fish and 
vegetables had been given, but the Agricul- 
tural College had such a large enrolment that 
it could not handle this extra work. It was 
indicated that the demand for this training 
in Manitoba would probably increase—both 
for veterans and for civilians. 


Statements by DVA Officials 


Mr. A. W. Crawford, Director of Training, 
Department of Veterans Affairs and Mr. 
P. L. F. Riches of the office of Educational 
Training, DVA, each presented brief state- 
ments to the conference. The former, in the 
main corroborated the statement of Mr. 
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Thompson, and said that he felt that by 
autumn there would be a considerable 
decrease in the number of veterans requiring 
vocational training. He pointed out that the 
necessity for consolidating certain courses and 
for closing some of the schools would make 
it necessary for many veterans to travel 
farther for their training. He referred appre- 
ciatively to “the splendid work which had 
been done in the training of veterans” by the 
Advisory Council and by Canadian’ Voca- 
tional Training. 

Mr. Riches referred especially to  pre- 
matriculation training. He said that on 
April 30, 1947, 6,300 veterans were attending 
pre-matriculation schools. Of these, 446 would 
still be in CVT schools in September, in 
addition to an estimated 200 that would be 
approved for training during the summer. 
“This would mean,” he said, “that the pre- 
matriculation enrolment at the end of Sep- 
tember (1947) would be approximately ten 
per cent of the present enrolment.” 


Training-on-the-Job 


Brigadier J. E. Lyon made a brief report 
on the progress that had been made in 
training-on-the-job. The field organization 
carrying on this work was functioning satis- 
factorily and only on rare occasions was it 
necessary to cancel or to re-consider agree- 
ments with employers. Veterans taking this 
training had “established an excellent reputa- 
tion with employers.” CVT, he said, “has 
reached the stage where the number of 
vacancies for training-on-the-job exceeds the 
number of veterans who are available for this 
type of training.” 


Training of Women Veterans 


Miss ‘Marion Graham, Supervisor of 
Women’s training, CVT, stated that approxi- 
mately 21 per cent, or 9,676, of the women 
veterans had applied for training under the 
CVT program. Of these, 2,582 were still in 
training at the end of April, 1947. This does 
not include those who have taken, or are 
taking, training at the universities. Roughly 
85 per cent of the women accepted for CVT 
selected one of the following fields: com- 
mercial, dress-making, hairdressing, nursing- 
service training, hotel, restaurant and domestic 
occupations, and pre-matriculation. Training- 
on-the-job in industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments has not been popular with women 
veterans, Miss Graham said. Approximately 
1,200 women veterans have taken pre-matricu- 
lation training, elther to prepare themselves 
for university entrance, or as a requisite for 
a chosen trade. 
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Agreements under Schedule M (civilian) 
have been signed by Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia. This provides training for gainful 
employment for men or women who are 
directed by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission to attend a course of training. 
Training under this schedule was commenced 
for women during the past year in the prov- 
inces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, Miss 
Graham stated. She pointed out that although 
an “all out effort?) was made to popularize 
home service training in various centres across 
Canada, the number of women veterans that 
enrolled did not warrant a continuance of 
this program. However, courses for civilian 
women in home service training are being 
given at Saskatoon and Calgary. Those who 
take this training will be available for place- 
ment in household employment through the 
National Employment Service. “It is felt,” 
Miss Graham asserted, “that the picture of 
employment in domestic occupations will not 
be righted until provision has been made for 
workmen’s compensation and unemployment 
insurance.” 


- It was pointed out that Canadian Voca- 
tional Training, with the guidance of repre- 
sentatives of the Registered Nurses’ Associa- 
tions on advisory committees, has set up 
training for the auxiliary service to nursing 
in all provinces except Quebec and Manitoba. 
In Manitoba, this has been undertaken by 
the Department of Health and Welfare and 
Quebec has continued the use of schools 
where trained nursing attendants graduate. 
In Ontario, the Department of Health assumed 
responsibility for training of civilians in this 
field in July, 1946, as the demand for such 
workers was urgent. “At present,” Miss Graham 
said, most of the provinces are negotiating for 
the licensing and registering of graduates of 
the auxiliary to the nursing services”. She 
stated further that, “at the present time, dress- 
making is first on the list of trade training 
preferences for women veterans”. No diffi- 
culty has been met with in the placement in 
industry of those veterans who have taken 
the dress-making course. Most of these 
graduates, however, have taken the training 
to equip themselves better for home-making. 


Miss Mona O’Neill, Assistant Supervisor, 
Veterans’ Placement, National Employment 
Service, stated that some CVT graduates in 
hairdressing and dress-making have been 
placed in other employment. “In commercial 
schools,” she said, “many employers keep in 
touch with the schools so that the girls usually 
have jobs by the time their courses are com- 
pleted”. Miss O’Neill stated that “many large 
firms operate their own training organizations, 
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but apparently in spite of this, there is a 
demand for women who are trained in 
salesmanship”. 


Resolutions 


(1) The Council recommended that the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Voca- 
tional Training be made a permanent one. 
Such an official would act in an advisory and 
& supervisory capacity in the expansion 
program for vocational schools carried out 
under The Vocational Schools Assistance 
Agreement. 


(2) The Council respectfully suggested to 
the provincial Departments of Education that 
they consider providing for a continuance of 
training the same, or similar to CVT, for the 
benefit of young civilian adults who had had 
no employment experience and who may not 
have had such opportunities during their school 
years. It was also suggested that the Min- 
ister of Labour be asked to forward copies 
of this resolution to the provincial depart- 
ments concerned on behalf of the Council. 

(3) Concerning equipment no _ longer 
required by CVT, the Council urged that the 
cost to provincial governments be reduced 
from the present figure of 50 per cent of the 
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original cost to the Dominion government, 
to “a nominal figure”. 

(4) The Council recommended that the 
Youth Training Courses be continued for 
youth who were unemployed and that, in the 
planning of such courses, due consideration be 
given to the occupational opportunities avail- 
able in the respective areas. 


Interview with Minister 


A delegation from the Council interviewed 
the Minister of Labour during the course of 
the Conference with respect to the extension 
of the time limit for the spending of money 
allotted for capital expenditures under the 
Vocational Schools Assistance Agreement. The 
Minister, while refusing to make a definite 
commitment beyond the current one-year 
extension, had not indicated that further 
consideration would be refused at a later date. 

The delegation reported that the Minister 
had intimated that the advice of the Advisory 
Council, with respect to civilian training 
under schedule M and also on youth training, 
would always be given careful consideration. 

The Council will hold its next Conference 
in Ottawa, commencing on September 16, 
1947. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Analysis of Unemployment Insurance Claims 


Apts Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
that a total of 35,859 claims for Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit was filed in Local 
Offices across Canada during April compared 
with 43,675 in March and 35,781 in April, 1946. 

As at April 30, there were 82,276 (60,490 
male and 21,786 female) live unemployment 
insurance (ordinary) claims as against 103,291 
(80,451 male and 22,840 female) at March 31 
and 123,950 (94,979 male and 28971 female) 
at April 30, 1946. Thus the number of cases 
of recorded unemployment as at a given date 
continues to decline. Compared with March 
31, the April 30 figures indicate a decrease in 
live claims in all provinces. In addition to 
the ordinary live claims, there were 3,794 
(3,391 male and 403 female) other live claims 
at April 30. These are principally short-time 
claims. 

An initial claim is filed by a claimant who 
has no benefit rights already established. 
When rights have been established, they 
remain and can be drawn upon during 
successive periods of unemployment until 
either twelve months have elapsed or the 
rights are exhausted. A renewal claim is filed 
by a claimant who has benefit rights currently 
established. A claimant who has missed two 
or more reporting days (usually two or more 
weeks) must file a renewal claim in order to 
re-establish his eligibility for benefit. 

During April, 45,243 claims were adjudicated 
at Insurance offices, 31,358 being considered 
entitled to benefit and 13,885 not entitled to 
benefit. This includes 7,148 readjudications 
(revised claims) of cases that had previously 
been handled as initial or renewal claims. 


The chief reasons for non-entitlement were: 
“insufficient contributions while in insurable 
employment” 6,322 cases, “voluntarily left 
employment without just cause” 2,856 cases, 
“refused an offer of work and neglected an 
opportunity to work” 2,381 cases. 

In April, 100,285 persons received one 
or more benefit payments amounting to 
$3,780,749 for 1,943,793 days of compensated 
unemployment compared with 109,625 persons 
paid $4,479,875 for 2,304,914 days in March 
and 158,168 beneficiaries paid $7,011,579 for 
3,446,271 days in April, 1946. 

The average duration of the unemployment 
compensated was, then, 19:4 days in April, 
21-0 days in March and 21:8 days in April 
last year. The average amount of benefit 
paid per beneficiary was $37.70 in April, 
$40.87 in March and $44.33 in April, 1946. 
The average amount of benefit paid per 
compensated day of unemployment was $1.95 
in April, $1.94 in March and $2.03 in April 
of last year. j 


Table I. (Registrations) Omitted 


Registration of employers and _ insured 
employees which is tabulated each month in 
the Lasour GAzETTE as “Table I” under the 
section of the activities of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, has been omitted in 
this issue. This tabular information is sub- 
jected to an annual adjustment in April, 
following the renewal of insurance books at 
the close of the fiscal year. The publication 
of the table will be renewed in subsequent 
issues of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF PERSONS FILING CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT IN 
LOCAL OFFICES FEBRUARY, 1942 TO APRIL, 1947 




















1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

PRUE 5:66 ie ir doles SAR es Mee eee A el Sal 4,637 iby eal 20,412 71,932 63, 681 
MODTUALY 5 0lcr: da Cer, ENE ie MMe ee ia! 663 4, 822 12, 284 14,990 59, 098 47,141 
MBER 2a5 4 Js SI eee Ae a 4,124 5, 046 10, 667 13,307 50, 706 43, 675 
725 0 | PA Sean CmeMREN Wk Mon arm ee Gy! Gull Me ne Bane 2,925 3,953 6, 463 8, 430 35, 781 35, 859 
BRAY oo Stites Pee CIR Oe mn es Late ee 2,799 2,027 4,654 8, 825 34,777 
SUDO Leo Feet Os Sockets Re ee 4,629 1,772 3, 226 10, 857 30, 646 
EN ee aA pen RE Siar eT Minti aeee 2, 668 1, 087 3, 106 10, 886 27,576 
AUG i itn i lant eee ner eee te le ee ae 1, 855 1,370 3, 241 20,557 25,115 
DEPLOME DET oo KAR Ue Mae See a I 1,118 1,013 35,019 40,473 28; 555 
October dia aa RNa be Seah eas GaN <a te 1,058 1,475 6, 222 BORTLT 34, 891 
Novem hen Walt, te ase ae eee ie re 1,748 2,896 11,798 53,325 37,111 
December. .e.ic eis gad ee Ot 3,337 6,562 13,770 57,612 52,479 

2 DIR iene Ale DENA A aang bc 26, 924 36, 660 90, 897 296,391 448, 667 190, 356 
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TABLE 3.—CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
APRIL, 1947 





Claims Filed at Disposal of Claims 
Local Offices (including claims pending from 
‘ previous months) (1) 
Province 
Entitled Not 
Total Initial Renewal to Entitled | Pending (2) 

Benefit to Benefit 
IPFINCe Award: [slandisers saiee «his eels cetera: 171 147 24 185 75 121 
INOW ENS COLLEY slat cne Ae ah teeter ak cst tate oscil ar earn 3,818 2,967 851 3, 128 1, 136 2,037 
ING WeSrUuns iyi icc t.. cee oe cere eRe ee eae TNE 1, 462 PASS 307 1,139 751 1,034 
5B lee OU ne rs MeL la WY Dede A Me eg RR RE an 11, 653 9,036 2, 61 8, 986 5, 740 4,920 
ON CATIO Meee lteter ere Te oe ase ee cde aio 9,291 7,139 2, 152 8, 769 3,098 3,695 
ManitO Darwen Bice ite cote INS eo ec Saeco 2,827 2,042 785 2,562 952 1,471 
Saskatchewan. 2 see Vee ae Gra ae ena eaee. 1,226 939 287 1,308 654 436 
JaWlW BYSs cs Racca ena TEN HIE OR es aeRO SP ee Tae 1,404 373 1, 934 431 536 
British Cokimmbpia ose ie aie Mee ee center 3,634 2,673 961 3,347 1,048 2,926 
Total, Canada, April 1947 oc) orks. ciate asicians 35,859 | 27,502 8,357 31,358 13, 885 17,176 
Motaly Ganaday Maret lod (celeste viagelerayatenses 43,675 33, 269 10, 406 40,912 157k 20,116 
Total) Canadas GC) April 946 wit aca 35, 781 27,891 7,890 29,710 10, 354 9,697 





(2) Action taken at Insurance Offices. 
(2) Includes claims referred to Appeals. 
(3) Revised claims for 1946 not available. 


TABLE 4.—CLAIMANTS NOT ENTITLED TO UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT WITH CHIEF 
REASONS FOR NON-ENTITLEMENT 





Month Month [Cumulative 
Reasons for Non-Entitlement of of Total 

April, April, for Current 

1946 1947 Fiscal Year 
Insufficient contributions and not in insurable employment................50eee eee seees 5, 740 6,322 6,322 
INot capableofandimotravailablestor -workeereii wiring eerste ra isles ake mis alngeenales ate tae as 212 599 599 
oss Of works duestors la DOUrsaiS Puce eas ri cuemicle ereecele toate re te etal emcee: late ene USURIENS 6 SAR 127 133 133 
Refused offer of work and neglected opportunity to work............ eee eee eee ee eee 200 2,381 2,381 
IDISCMALLS CHOM MISCOLGICEN Mite eine cits rae anes ck ay tle ae erase one amare eiacale a ael we lalalSt WP) aaa 549 377 Ola 
Woluntarily lett em ployarent wathout ust Cause ii)... loseieis ales ceis'c stn icjeis oe slole sla teivin saa 2,896 2, 856 2, 856 
Other reasons(!)..... ye eye Aull es A Uva Aas A a get Met A ER a EH 630 217 aL PAlye 
PL Ose PRR ee TL cy Wits TUL THULE eT Eade UO) es Ler Sena GAs Nine airs treats abun oie aud ols 10,354 13,885 13, 885 


(@) These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; claimants not unemployed; failure to carry out written directions; 
claimants being in class ‘‘O’’ contributions; claimants being inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFIT, AMOUNT OF 
BENEFIT PAID, APRIL, 1947 


Bae) bee Senet eae eee ey OY Ee ei ee ee eee ee 
ee 











Number Number Number 
Receiving | Commen- of Amount 
Province Benefit j|cing Benefit Days of Benefit 
During During Benefit Paid 
Month Month Paid 
$ 
Prince: Mawvand tlslamcieey ees eee eee ee MOR tre alk ne) cde a ees ch earwleve tN! sales od 757 232 17,789 32, 503 
INO VARS COU rae clea Cee eRe ic fers Sea ole algae e's fala (elle se tiva''el'e ies eta «1G 8, 443 3, 128 173, 727 354, 421 
INGE SEALS Ved CLS See Ee eS aL Tempe eat Walrad ews, anh Ritayeib! va, os av shovedoyataleyene 3, 463 1,184 67, 687 136, 866 
UBD CC eee a Per ease eatin ape enters Stoeger) tial ats hela iain! ofSiaye tenuis te 33, 220 8, 467 671, 097 1, 236, 053 
ODEATTO Soe en Heat Eo HAE ROA ee RUA UTR’ Leta ara eine Baa osteo %e he eter ete ie ator 26, 266 6,774 498, 225 983, 908 
NTS Tih Da Ne nee STE ar Ce ts en MEAs CHC MOC RE his Si scarase eleolenaite «leas 7,595 2,142 140,073 274,215 
SASK AOI TULA Ree eee Tae RAAT UE Rasen lamer rity tears aire Oa ahlate ahoreAyfeite 4,240 122 81,371 159, 648 
PMO eyed fee A aire Sipe ice eto, mmr nd eats Wane 8 AL A D2 aE a Oy RSs a 5, 103 795 86, 741 176, 359 
PETALS TO OL INTL Ue Aen ea tel cee LUMMER Uae ae aici hel ood al svonessc\leda eke, Sp aveqeteteyetat 11,198 2,590 207, 083 426,776 
“heya (Canneyely, ol \oreul, TCE ihav a) Tae 5 iy Ace a Roeac ry Sosa Ske 100, 285 26, 434 1,943,793 | 3,780,749 
ovals @anada se Wlarchiwe lO sp are sacacctelserteormafsiels se sh eleva leis tenes nin 109, 625 30,504 | 2,304,914 | 4,479,875 
otal Canada april ta Ger sos kets cctv bee sees cd ceuetas  s/epeueaih 158, 168 35,061 | 3,446,271 7,011,579 
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Digest of Selected Decisions of the U mpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 


{pas Unemployment Insurance Commission 
submits the following digest of selected 
decisions in appeals heard by the Umpire under 
the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1940, and its amendments. These cases 
are an extension of the series commenced in 
the April, 1945, number of the Lasour GAZzErre 
and continued in each of the succeeding issues. 
They are selected on the basis of their possible 
precedent value for the determination of ques- 
tions which may, from time to time, confront 
Insurance Officers and Courts of Referees. In 
addition, they provide a medium for presenting 
to employers and employees alike brief state- 
ments of the principles upon which insurance 
against unemployment operates in Canada and 
of actual facts in specific cases coming before 
the Umpire on appeal. 
The selected decisions are published in two 
series: (1) Benefit cases, designated CU-B and 
(2) Coverage cases, CU-C. 


CU-B, 92 
(29 May, 1946) 


Held that a claimant can only be considered 
as being available for employment when he is 
prepared to. accept without delay, suitable 
employment. 

The material facts of the case are as 
‘follows :— 

The claimant, a married man, aged 31 years, 
was employed for a period of approximately 
twenty months as a storekeeper at a salary 
of $135 per month. He was separated from 
his employment on February 5, 1946, filed a 
claim for benefit on February 8 and on the 
same day refused to apply for a permanent 
position as a bookkeeper at a salary of $30 
per week, the prevailing rate of pay for the 
district, stating that he was seeking temporary 
employment only. He explained that due to 
the house shortage in the city, he found it 
necessary to move to the country and was 
unable to take a permanent position as he 
had to move on the Ist of May. 

The Insurance Officer disallowed the claim 
and disqualified the claimant for a period of 
six weeks, on the grounds that the claimant 
had not shown good cause in refusing to apply 
for a situation which was considered suitable. 

From this decision the claimant appealed to 
the Court of Referees which unanimously 
allowed the claim on the grounds that the 
employment office, having knowledge that the 
claimant was only available for a temporary 
position, should not have directed him to a 
position which required a permanent employee. 


The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 

DEcIsIon 

The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be disallowed and gave as_ his 
reasons :— 

There is no dispute as to the facts in the 
case and the question to be decided is 
whether the claimant had refused to apply for 
suitable employment and if he was available 
for employment within the meaning of the 
Act. 

The employment was of a type in which 
the claimant had previously been employed 
and at a salary almost equal to that which 
he had been receiving in his last employment 
and which was recognized as the prevailing 
rate in the district. The claimant stipulated 
that he desired temporary employment only 
and for this reason refused to accept the 
position that was offered to him. 

In my opinion the employment to which 
the claimant was referred was suitable within 
the meaning of the Act. A person claiming 
benefit must be available for employment and 
can only be considered as being available 
when he is prepared to accept, without delay, 
suitable employment. In this case the 
claimant was not prepared to accept such 
suitable employment because he has restricted 
himself as to the type of employment he was 
prepared to accept and by so doing has 
restricted his availability to such an extent 
that he has brought himself within the scope 
of Section 43 (b) of the Act which provides 
for certain disqualifications. 


CU-B. 95 
(27 June, 1946) 


Held that a boy, 17 years of age, had good 
cause for refusing to accept employment away 
from home because of the objection of his 
parents.— 


The material facts of the case are as 
follows:— 

The claimant, a single boy, aged 17 years, 
hving at home, was last employed as a 
“primer” on a tobacco farm, from August 13 
to September 12, 1945, receiving $8 a day. 

On January 7, 1946, the claimant was 
notified to report to the local office of the 
Commission in connection with a position as 
labourer at an iron works some distance from 
his home, at an hourly rate of 60 cents to 63 
cents for a 48-hour week, which is the pre- 
valling rate for the district. The claimant 
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failed to report to the local office but on 
January 14 filed a claim for benefit. His 
reason for not keeping the appointment with 
reference to the proposed work was that he 
did not wish to leave his home town where 
he resided with his parents who also objected 
to his accepting employment elsewhere. The 
Insurance Officer disallowed the claim and 
disqualified the claimant for a period of slx 
weeks. 

From this decision the claimant appealed 
to the Court of Referees which, by a 
unanimous decision, allowed the appeal stating 
that it was the feeling of the court that a 
lad of this age should not be forced to leave 
his home if there was any hope at all of 
procuring employment in his home town. The 
claimant appeared before the court and 
reported that he had since obtained work on 
February 12 on the night shift at a cotton 
mill in his home town. 
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The Insurance Officer appealed to the 
Umpire from the decision of the Court of 
Referees. 

DECISION 


The Umpire’s decision was that the claim 
should be allowed and gave as his reasons:— 

The decision of the Court of Referees. 
evidently was based on the fact that a lad 
of this age should not be forced to leave 
his home if there was any hope at all of his. 
procuring employment in his home town and. 
upon this ground the court presumably found 
that the work was unsuitable or that the 
claimant had established good cause for 
refusing it. 

Under the circumstances I consider the 
claimant had good cause for refusing to accept: 
the employment notified which entailed his 
living away from home. 
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Introduction 


MPLOYMENT #steadily gained during 
April and early May despite the serious 
handicap of a late spring. The major 
seasonal industries, agriculture, construction, 
and mining each faced a heavy program to 
be carried out in the next six months. Thus, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable weather 
conditions, the drive for additional help began 
early in the season. Expansion in the Mari- 
times continued to be sluggish, held back by 
repercussions from the extended coal strike. 
Elsewhere, seasonal expansion was rapid and 
pointed to a much earlier development of 
shortages in the labour market than in 1946. 
Preparations to combat the anticipated 
farm labour shortage were well under way. 
Regional harvesting excursions had been 
planned, the movement of Maritime workers 
to the central regions had begun, and plans 
for further immigration of European farm 
workers were progressing well. 

In logging, the river drive started later than 
usual in most eastern areas because of the 
cold weather which delayed the ice break-up. 
However, the water level was high in most 
rivers and there was an ample supply of 
‘drive hands, thus a speedier operation than 
usual was expected. 

The construction industry was progressing 
rapidly with work on its current industrial 
and commercial contracts. There were, how- 
ever, signs of a growing tendency towards 
postponement of non-essential projects because 
of material and labour shortages, and high 
costs. The value of construction contracts 
awarded during April showed a decline of 
$23 million from the April, 1946 figure. The 
cumulative total of contracts for the first four 
months of 1947 also registered a drop over 
the comparative period in 1946, Engineering 
awards had been gaining steadily, but. resi- 
dential and industrial awards were declining 
and commercial construction was approxi- 
mately at the same level as in 1946. The 
cost factor affected residential building more 
quickly and had led to the recent cancellation 
of the low-rental scheme by Housing Enter- 
prises Ltd. In order to make more lumber 
available domestically, export quotas were 
reduced by a recent government measure. 


Compensatory price increases ranging from 15 
to 20 per cent at the consumer level had been 
granted. Shortages of skilled tradesmen were 
becoming more serious. with bricklayers, 
plasterers and plumbers difficult to obtain. 

By the end of May the number of unplaced 
applicants for employment registered at 
National Employment Service Offices had 
fallen to the lowest point recorded since 
October, 1945. Those on file numbered 
128,000 (96,000 male and 32,000 female), If 
the 1946 rate of absorption is maintained 
during the coming months the unplaced may 
well be reduced far below the 100,000 mark, 
with only a residual of physically unfit, aged, 
and unemployed remaining on file during the 
summer months. An indicator of the down- 
trend in unemployment is provided in the 
number of persons signing the unemployment 
register. During April, live claims fell from 
103,000 to 82,000. 

The spring upswing in employment was 
reflected also in the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index of employment (June 1 
1941—100), which rose by two points to total 
118-3 at April 1. The change in employ- 
ment was largely seasonal in nature although 
considerable advances took place in heavy 
steel and secondary textile manufacturing. 
At .the beginning of April persons recorded 
as employed in firms reporting 15 or more 
employees totalled 1,859,000. 

Hourly earnings in manufacturing rose by 
five points during March to total 77-6 cents 
at April 1, the highest recorded level in this 
series. Both: the concentration of employ- 
ment in higher-paying jobs and the upward 
revision in wage rates were responsible for 
the monthly rise. On the other hand, average 
hours worked slumped somewhat and totalled 
43-2 per week. One year before average 
hours worked totalled 44-4 during March. 

In the Maritime region unemployment 
showed a gradual decline, indicating seasonal 
expansion in agriculture and _ construction. 
The log drive was seriously delayed in some 
areas by the unusually cold weather. The 
deep sea fishing fleet had been very active in 
order to make up for time lost during the 
strike. As a result, fish processing plants were 
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SELECTED LABOUR MARKET INDICATORS 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS ON EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 
Nors:—Figures are as at the first of the month except where otherwise indicated. Latest figures subject to revision. 





























1947 1947 . 1947 1946 1°46 1946 
Series April March February April March February 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population—(!). (1) 8, 936, 000 (1) (t) 8, 538, 000 (7) 
Civilian Labour Force—(!).................006. (t) 4,706, 000 (t) (+) 4,525,000 (7) 
Employment— 

Hmployedy()) sh... Leanna ee tet (7) 4,565, 000 (1) (7) 4,312,000 (1) 

Index (June 1, 1941=100)) (2) 92... cci eee Secon: 118-3 118-1 118-3 110-6 109-4 ‘ 109-3 

ER OtaI (2) Bee, oe eee ee cece vee eee aie 1, 858, 738 1, 853, 195 1,859,719 1, 330, 580 1,702, 983 1,701,579 
Male i(2) seea eee ee, et SERS See 1,454, 587 1,451, 247 1,457, 623 940,434 1,315, 894 1,312, 334 
Female (2). ain 's AaRa oft) 2dlg' pie finials Mire eels 404,151 401,948 402,096 390, 146 387,089 389, 245 

Unfilled Vacancies AGAIN ERS Grek Re ieee te 81, 432*| “ 71,770 73,018 82,459 75, 162 83, 633 

Vacancies INOti fredh) Gee ey ayer na tae) 32, 128 80, 433 28, 276 Stall 31,379 26,474 

Applications for Employment (3)............ 29, 805 31,377 Sooo 33, 158 37,875 39, 582 

eterralay(S) tere ie nee en emer eee 24,375 22,408 20,791 26, 028 21,947 19,649 

Placementai(®) peers: Meese er ee eh a 14, 849 13,725 12,515 15,930 | 13,971 12, 459 

awn ba tae 
nemploved) (Lea. wateee Me we ieee ye ( 141, 000 213, 000 

Unplaced Applicants at N.E.S.— » Ct) (1) (t) 

DL otal: see mee beet 181, 354* 194, 814 193, 105 266,428 263,425 233, 703 
Male: cess 5 eke ye hee ene bee Aue 145, 906 156, 820 155, 965 217,491 21dio05 188, 140 
Female.) ogee lee Bara ken Ge 35, 448 37,994 37, 140 48, 937 48,072 : 45, 563 

Unemployment Insurance Claims,,........ 103,291 110, 062 103, 995 154, 820 161,997 145, 952 

Unemployment in Trade Unions......... % (}) 1-8 (4) (t) 1-9 (t) 

Earnings and Hours— 

Index, Aggregate Weekly Payrolls (June 1, 

LOST OO )K Gee kes ce eine erento core 163-9 163-2 160-7 139-5 137-6 135-7 

Per Capita Weekly Earnings.............. $ 35.76 35.66 35.09 82.56 32/153 32.06 

Average Hourly Harnings................ ¢ 77-6 77-1 76°4 68-4 67-9 67-9 

Average Hours Worked per Week............ 43-2 43-4 43-2 44-4 44-0 38-1 

Industrial Production— 
Index (1935-39=100) (8)..........cc0eeeeeee 198-5 195-2 190-8 197-9 199-0 188-2 


BH oe UNE, BON OR SSO Re) aoe GR. TOO a) Re A ee eee See eee 
(t) Not available. 
(1) Estimates are based on sample Labour Force Survey of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Sf All figures represent persons 14 years of age and over. 
( . Statistics are based on the eight leading industries. Data are compiled from reports of firms with 15 or more employees 
(@) Weekly average for month in non-agricultural industries reporting to National Employment Service. 
Average hourly earnings and man-hours apply to manufacturing only. 
\ During the month. 
(*) For more recent figures, see below, under Operations of the National Employment Service. 
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again working at capacity. Farm work was 
delayed because of the recent bad weather; 
many orders were on file for Polish veterans. 
Port activity at Halifax slumped further and 
prospects for summer work along the water- 
front were limited. ‘Manufacturing firms 
reported an improvement in delivery of 
materials, which was expected to stimulate 
employment. The coal strike had had an 
adverse effect on almost all industries in the 
Sydney area. Consumer purchasing power 
dwindled markedly, accompanied by a slack- 
ening in retail and whole trade. — | 

The Quebec region reported a steady rise 
in industrial activity and was considerably in 
advance of the level one year ago. The 
greatest expansion had been in the light steel 
and non-ferrous metal industries, and a most 
encouraging upturn was evident in heavy and 
medium steel production. In only two groups, 
chemicals and miscellaneous products, had 
production declined. Distribution of the 
increased industrial output had speeded up 
as winter transportation difficulties were over- 
come. Labour unrest in the textile industry 
blocked production. Farm labour demand 
was high, but urban industries appeared more 
attractive to most applicants. The mining 
tragedy at Malartic was expected to make 
recruiting of labour more difficult for mines 
in northern Quebec. The log drive was 
behind schedule due to backward spring 
weather but activity should be in full swing 
by the end of May. ‘Unseasonable weather 
held back the boom in construction but 
preparations were beginning for the greatest 
building season yet recorded. 

In the Ontario region, the growing labour 
demand and the dwindling supply of all types 
of workers reflected the rising tempo of 
production. ‘The chronic scarcity of farm 
labour aroused great interest in proposals to 
bring workers from Great Britain and 
Holland. The cold, wet spring had delayed 
farm work seriously, and most land in eastern 
Ontario was still water-logged. Log drives 
were in full swing and unusually high waters 
were expected to enable the drive to be 
finished in record time. Heavy backlogs of 
orders in every branch of manufacturing 
promised capacity production, except where 
material shortages formed bottlenecks. Steel 
and lumber were major scarcities. Demand 
for foundry workers was at the wartime 
level, with moulders and heavy labourers 
being the chief requirement. Weather con- 
ditions held up construction work to some 
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extent, but nevertheless the demand for 
skilled bricklayers, plasterers, and plumbers 
far exceeded the supply. Many building 
materials were still difficult to obtain. Indus- 
trial and institutional construction appeared 
to be exceeding all previous building records. 
The Prairie region reported that spring 
activity was under way. Seeding was two ° 
or three weeks later than usual in most areas, 
but demand for farm labour was increasing. 
Farmers were emphasizing the need for 
skilled help and were willing to pay higher 
wages for experienced men. Ag usual, 
vacancies registered in the wheat areas were 
chiefly for spring work only, while in mixed 
farming areas most of the jobs were for the 
summer season. Base metal mines reported a 
variety of vacancies; ore shipments to Port 
Arthur were expected to be resumed with 
the opening up of navigation on the Great 
Lakes. River drives had been delayed in 
eastern logging districts by the late clearing 
of ice. Pulp and paper mills in the Lakehead 
district will operate under a new working 
agreement with local unions providing sub- 
stantial wage increases. Construction projects 
were progressing as fast as the supply of 
materials would permit. Highway transporta- 
tion was back to normal; the box car shortage 
had eased considerably. As a result, live-stock 
receipts had improved at  packing-house 
centres, and workers were being re-hired. 


The Pacific region reported that the 
employment situation showed a marked 
improvement during April with unemployment 
steadily declining. The scarcity of skilled 
miners handicapped mining production; 
hundreds of additional jobs would open up 
if two or three hundred skilled men could 
be obtained. The situation in the logging 
industry was obscured by the negotiation of 
a new collective agreement between operators 
and the union. Shipbuilding and repair work 
was steadily gaining, and the recent settle- 
ment of a jurisdictional dispute in two major 
shipyards would add further impetus to 
employment. Construction workers of all 
types were expected to be in short supply 
when the heavy program for 1947 gets fully 
under way. Already, skilled carpenters were 
scarce. The outlook for all industries pointed 
to a general need for workers which in turn 
will reduce the labour supply to a minimum 
of unqualified or physically unfit workers. 
University students were becoming available, 
which was expected to relieve many labour- 
short industries. 
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Employment and Payrolls at the Beginning of A pril, 1947 


HERE was moderate expansion in 
employment in the Dominion at the 
beginning of April, when the trend was 
upward in manufacturing and in‘ the non- 
manufacturing industries with the exception 
of logging. ‘The general improvement raised 
the index of employment, on the 1926 base 
as 100, from 180-3 at March 1, to 180-7 at 
April 1, a figure which has never been 
exceeded at the time of year. The index at 
April 1 in 1946 was 168-9, and that in 1945, 
176-9; in 1944 and 1948, the April 1 figures 
were practically the same as at the date 
under review, standing at 180°5 and 180-6, 
respectively. 

Data were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 17,526 employers in 
the eight major industrial divisions, whose 
staffs numbered 1,858,738 at the beginning of 
April, as compared with 1,855,636 at March 1, 
there was an increase of 3,102 persons, or 0-2 
per cent. There were rather small general 
advances for workers of both sexes. 


The most pronounced change in the situa- 
tion at April 1 as compared with March 1 
was the seasonal decline of 12,767 persons, 
or 11:1 per cent, recorded in logging. There 
were smaller losses in railway construction and 
maintenance, and the trend was downward in 
several groups of manufacturing, notably in 
food and tobacco processing. These reduc- 
tions were also seasonal in character. On the 


other hand, moderate improvement was 
shown in most other branches of manufac- 
turing and in the remaining non-manufacturing 
industries. On the whole, the co-operating 
manufacturers reported some 4,000 additional 
employees, most of whom were taken on in 
the iron and steel and textile-using divisions. 
In the construction group as a whole, there 
was a gain of nearly 5,200 persons, there being 
expansion in building and highway work. The 
additions to the staffs reported in mining, - 
communications, transportation, services and 
trade were on a smaller scale. 


Payrolls 


The weekly payrolls disbursed at April 1 
by the firms furnishing statistics in the eight 
leading industries aggregated $66,370,262, as 
compared with $66,088,390 distributed on or 
about March 1. The increase amounted to 
0-4 per cent. The average weekly earnings 
of the typical individual in recorded employ- 
ment slightly advanced, from $35.61 in the last 
return, to $35.71 at the date under review, as 
compared with $32.48 at April 1, 1946, $32 at 
April 1, 1945, $32.37 at April 1, 1944, $31.14 
at April 1, 1943, and $28.41 at April 1, 1942. 

Including the figures for financial institu- 
tions, the most recent survey shows that the 
total number of wage-earners and salaried 
employees reported in the nine major indus- 
trial groups was 1,938,620, as compared with 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1,934,872 at the beginning of March. The 
weekly payrolls of these workers totalled 
$69,320,305, as compared with $68,992,935 in 
the preceding return. 

The per capita earnings in the nine main 
industrial divisions including finance, were 
$35.76 as compared with $35.66 at March 1, 
and $32.56 at April 1, 1946. In the months 
since then, the number in recorded employ- 
ment in the nine leading industries has risen 
by seven per cent, while there has been an 
increase of 17-5 per cent in the indicated 
salaries and wages. 

Table II summarizes the latest statistics of 
employment and payrolls for the leading 
industrial groups, the provinces and economic 
areas, and the leading industrial cities, and 
gives comparisons as at March 1, ‘1947 and 
April 1, 1946. Table I contains a monthly 
record for the eight leading industries as a 
whole, and for manufacturing, showing the 
movements of employment and payrolls in 
the period since 1943. 

The index numbers of payrolls are based 
on the amounts disbursed by the co-operating 
firms at June 1, 1941, as 100. To facilitate 
comparisons of the trends of employment and 
payrolls, the indexes of employment have been 
converted from their original base, 1926100, 
to June 1, 1941, as 100. Table I indicates that 
in the period for which data are available, 
the number of persons employed by firms in 
the eight leading industrial groups has shown 
an increase of 18-3 per cent, while the 
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aggregate weekly earnings of these workers 
are higher by 63-7 per cent, and the average 
weekly earnings have risen by 41-4 per cent. 
Including finance, the gain in employment 
from June 1, 1941, to April 1, 1947, amounted 
to 18-9 per cent, and that in payrolls, to 63-9 
per cent. The explanation previously given 
for the much greater rise in the reported 
salaries and wages than in employment during 
the period of observation may again be 
stated:—(1) the higher proportions of workers 
still employed in the heavy manufacturing 
industries despite the reductions which pre- 
ceded and followed the termination of the 
war; (2) the payment of cost-of-living bonuses 
to the majority of workers; the rates at which 
these allowances were calculated were increased 
on more than one occasion before their incor- 
poration in the basic wage rates as from 
February 15, 1944; (3) the progressive up- 
grading of employees as they gained experi- 
ence in their work; (4) the payment of higher 
wage-rates in a great many cases and (5) 
declines in the numbers and proportions of 
women workers. 


At the date under review, the advance in 
employment in manufacturing as compared 
with June 1, 1941, amounted to 16-3 per cent, 
and that in the indicated salaries and wages, 
to 60°8 per cent; the average weekly earnings 
showed an increase of 40°6 per cent. The 
Jevel of employment at April 1 was higher 
than in any earlier month since September 1, 
1945. The reported disbursements were at 


TABLE I.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY EARNINGS, BASED ON 
JUNE 1, 1941=100, TOGETHER WITH PER CAPITA WEEKLY EARNINGS 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Hight Leading Industries 


Index Numbers of 








Manufacturing 

nee Per Index Numbers of oper 
; apita ; apita 
Employ- | Aggregate ue W an i Weekly Employ- | Aggregate ae ap li Weekly 
ment Payrolls pai ane Earnings ment Payrolls Barina Earnings 
June Wy vl94) sates: 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.25 100-0 100-0 100-0 $25.57 
Ary. ARG 1044. ee aie 118-1 148-6 128-2 32.37 134-2 171-7 130-2 33.28 
Apr 1 i045. aa. eee 115-8 144-1 126-7 32.00 126-7 158-7 127-3 32.55 
dana) cle IG46 see. 110-2 127-6 118-5 29.32 107-1 121-2 115-3 29.49 
1S oaiaa Mica, RPE es 0 109-5 135-5 126-6 31.97 108-8 135-4 126-8 32.43 
Migr US. Rates, 0th ee, 109-4 137-3 128-5 32.44 108-7 135-3 126-8 32.43 
Apron tule spay se eons 110-6 139-1 128-6 32.48 110-1 138-7 128-4 32,82 
IMA yin BI Pea ate ie ts wits 110-9 137-6 126-9 32.05 110-8 137-1 126-1 32.24 
une Ua Aart ne Bee, 111-3 136-6 125-5 31.68 109-9 134-3 124-5 31.83 
SILLY grout Leow otstensyatiyestastaecctees 113-7 141-9 127-7 32.25 111-4 138-5 126-6 32.37 
Vato Te Rie ee cin. 113-2 143-1 129-3 32.64 109-6 137-5 127-7 32.66 
PSE) Ole (lie ae oe IN 114-9 145-6 129-6 32.72 111-4 140-1 127-9 32.71 
OCHA eit Ma) ek, 116-6 149-8 131-3 33.15 112-1 143-0 129-8 33.18 
IN OV US Seiten te ee 119-6 154-4 132-0 33.33 114-8 147-5 130-8 33.45 
WD CCA ak canna hoy aatdee: 121-6 159-9 134-5 33.95 115-6 153-6 135-1 34.54 
PES EA IRS 1” VE ee 118-5 149-9 129-3 32.64 113-5 141-5 126-7 32.40 
ebm terre er a mcr 118-3 160-6 138-7 35.03 115-4 156-8 138-2 35.34 
Mariel reece seers 118-1 163-0 141-0 35.61 115-8 159-5 140-0 35.81 
ADT ee i, Cena ee? 118-3 163-7 141-4 35.71 116-3 160- 140-6 35.95 
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TABLE II.—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at April 1, 1947, by the Co-operating Establishments and Aggregate and Average 
Earnings of such Employees, together with Index Numbers of Employment and Payrolls as at April 1, 1947 and March 
1, 1947, with Comparative Figures for April 1, 1946. Based on June 1, 1941 as 100 p.c. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Index Numbers of 
Number |Aggregate Average Weekly 

































Geographical and of Em- | Weekly Earnings at Aggregate Weekly 
Industrial Unit ployees | Payrolls Employment Payrolls 
Reported at ————|— 
at April 1,| April 1, April | April | Mar. April | April | Mar. April 
1947 1947 1, 1946 | 1, 1947] 1, 1947] 1, 1946] 1, 1947] 1, 1947} 1, 1946 
$ $ 
(a) PROVINCES 
Maritime Provinces..... 118,305] 3,955,621 31-34) 1060-1 97-37) 110-8 145-5) 158-5 
Prince Edward Island. 2,649 79,455 27-37 119-O| 115-8) 119-0 154-7 148-8 
Nova Scotia..........- 58,527) 1,904,036 32:17 82-2 82-3 103-0 118-0 146-6 
New Brunswick....... 57,129} 1,972,130 80-43 128-2 121-9 123-1 192-5 179- 
Quebec... f........0000: 559, 761/19, 212,991 31-31] 118-4) 119-8) 109-7 170-7; 142-9 
Ontario................. 792, 274/28, 786,963 32-77| 117-7] 117-0) 108-8 157-2) 131-3 
Prairie Provinces....... 213,787) 7,741,765 33-04] 120-8] 121-1) 114-4 164-4); 142-8 
Manitoba ces. tes ee! 98,354] 3,532,610 32-75 119-3 119-9 113-5 161-6 140-0 
Saskatchewan......... 41,041] 1,458,177 32-13 114-1 113-9 107-0 156-2 132-4 
AT Dontae cn cen ace osinis 74,392} 2,750,978 33-92} 127-1 127-2 120-1 173-1 152-9 
British Columbia....... 174,611] 6,672,922 35-23) 136-0) 134-1 119-1 179-0} 147-9 
CANADA........ 1,858,738 |66,370, 262 32-48} 118-3) 118-1] 110-6 163-0) 139-1 
(b) Crrres 
Montrealers sce seminar mise 275,494) 9,523,320 32-08] 124-0} 123-9 116-2 166-8} 145-6 
Quebee City? ee. 25,067; 744-240 27-53 102-4) 101-5 99-3 144-0! 1380-3 
OVO CO as sap tels lovetagy oitens)s - 252,235) 9,097,123 32-84 122-8 122-1 115-8 162-7 141-5 
OLEA WH ue codeers eed erate 23,770) 739,385 28-13] 118-3 116-7 113-1 157-5] 187-8 
Hamilton..... Pa 8 SIS, 60,009} 2,183,514 32-73 111-9 109-8 106-4 148-9 126-9 
WanGsSOr) ccetie clei’ Rie 35,106; 1,512,426 41-84 109-9 108-7 111-2 125-0 123-4 
Winnipeg. tieties.c 0s seie' 64,578] 2,120,362 30-37 124-3 124-2 116-8 160-0 139-2 
Vancouver: gsesesee eae. 80,380] 2,879,430 82 -:74| 0152-2)" 151-3 133-7 204-3 165-6 
Halifax ot etn ccieievera ale 23, 074 755, (22 29-80 128-1 132-2 142-2 188-4 186-0 
Sane JOM cs cee cercine mie 14,975 492,093 30-60 140-9 134-0 135-1 192-5 191-3 
Shorbrooke: shoe... hee 10,016; 294,791 27-13) 110-9) 111-5) 106-5 159-9 138-2 
Three Rivers...........- 10, 290 339,365 30-80 124-4 121-5 105-3 157-1 125-4 
Kitchener-Waterloo..... 19,487| 670,508 30-70] 131-5) 129-9 121-1 195-2 163-3 
Pond on vets cca oe 24, 962 819,548 30-63 139-8 139-4 122-9 180-3 148-9 
Fort William-Port Arthur 10,158} 383,102 34-40 71-0 69-2 64-6 98-7 83-0 
ROMINA eee ences ctews ale bless 10, 891 345,074 28°75 119-7 118-0 111-3 159-0 139-5 
Saskatoonsecessies wake ¢ 6,912 215,301 28-42 138-1 13D%0 128-7 193-4 166-0 
Calgary were 19,544 665, 556 31-97 123-4 121-6 115-4 164-0 141-1 
Edmonton bie bal ia eee Bis 18,573 604,059 30-21 134-7 134-5 128-3 178-4 158-9 
VaGtoniais.'... cos. aeons 13,327] 458,463 31-60} 153-4) 155-7 144-8 213-9} 182-6 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Manufacturing........... 1,027, 717/36, 951, 410 32-82) 116-3 115-8} 110-1 159-5} 138-7 
Durable Goods!....... 479, 331}19, 460, 934 35-34 113-0 111-9 105-7 152-8 132-8 
Non-Durable Goods... §24,773|17, 528, 967 30-30} 119-4) 119-5) 114-3 167-7) 145. 
Electric Light and 
POWER s cunts tance 23,613} 961,509 38-88} 117-1 117-0} 110-2 149-7} 132-0 
Logg@lig... cocci cece ecees 102,219} 3,724, 730 28-69) 212-3) 238-7) 191-8 410-7} 276-6 
DEO Os sy Revie vc oss 64,875| 2,779,905 39-59 77-9 76°7 86-8 104-3 109-0 
Communications......... 42,938] 1,460,786 32-52) 163-6} 161-1 136-2 199-5; 162-8 
Transportation......... iy 168,041] 7,472,207 39-74] 132-5] 181-5) 125-5 178-6] 152-3 
Construction and Main- 
tENANCE. ....-.eseeeeeee 165,309] 5,569, 767 31-45 92-0 89-1 76-3 135-2 104-4 
Servicess. 52. wae eee 59,395] 1,379,092 20-88 132-7 131-5 126-1 188-3 163-9 
Erade@.its op See Se 228,244) 7,032,365 28-18] 127-7} 125-9) 117-9 164-5} 141-4 
Eight Leading 
Undustries............ 1,858, 738|66,370, 262 32-48} 118-3) 118-1] 110-6 163-0) 139-1 
HNANOOs.s.c0 otactea neers 6s 79,882) 2,950,043 34-54] 131-6] 130-5) 123-6 165-7} 148-1 
Total—Nine Leading 
Industries.......... 1,938, 620/69,320,305 32-56] 118-9) 118-6) 111-1 163-2) 139-3 








_ ©) This classification comprises the following:— iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, electrical apparatus, lumber, musical 
instruments and clay, glass and stone products. 
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their maximum in the period since May 1 of 
that year, while the per capita figure was the 
highest yet recorded. 

With regard to the marked variations in 
the average earnings of workers in the 
different industrial classes, it must again be 
pointed out that the sex distribution of such 
persons is an important factor, frequently 
associated with variations in the age-groups. 
In general, the female workers tend to belong 
to the younger age classes, in which the earn- 
ings are naturally lower than among those of 
greater experience. The matter of short-time 
or overtime may also considerably influence 
the reported aggregates and averages, which 
likewise reflect variations in the extent to 
which casual labour is used: the degree of 
skill generally required of workers in the 
industry is of course a factor of paramount 
importance. 


Sex Distribution of Persons in Recorded 
Employment 


Of the 1,858,738 persons in recorded employ- 
ment in the eight leading industries at 
April 1, 1,454,587 were men and 404,151 were 
women. ‘The figures show increases of some 
1,429 men and about 1,678 women as com- 
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pared with March 1, the gains being ap- 
proximately 0-1 per cent in the former 
case and 0-4 per cent in the latter. The 
disparity in the rates of increase was not 
sufficiently large to alter the ratio of women 
per 1,000 workers of both sexes, which was 
217 at April 1 as at March 1, 1947, as com- 
pared with 226 at April 1, 1946, 257 at April 1, 
1945, and 261 at April 1, 1944, when the first 
survey of the situation as at the beginning 
of April was made. 

In the nine leading industries (viz., manu- 
facturing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
services, trade and finance), the reported staffs 
of 1,938,620 were composed of 1,497,992 men 
and 440,628 women, the latter workers form- 
ing 227 per 1,000 of both sexes. This ratio 
coincided with that at March 1, 1947, but was 
lower than the proportion of 237 women per 
1,000 employees indicated at the beginning of 
April of last year. 

As compared with March 1, there was a 
small decline in employment for women in 
manufacturing, together with a moderate rise 
in the reported number of male employees. 
Among the non-manufacturing classes, logging 
showed marked seasonal curtailment, releasing 
workers of both sexes; the loss among men was 


TABLE III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











& 
a 
°8 cs R rs & 3g 
a < © bie, . ) Q CS) mI ae} 
a Be géu| of E g — 26 | $ 5 Bip gg 
et Meee Pe oen GBM Tet p Se Bib wh ed: hie men Le, Page 
6) payee yee UA of Meas oe fo) ay = a < moO 
Apr d9s0 we. 4. TOG Sin ght OTe ie me nel ke PRT: aa. ara TOS 70 ED = Fil er LOS Di isin. ete ear gant} a 106-0 
Again Ooo ca 99-7 Orsi erummten cers Harrah goat fla wtih gen 98-5 102-4 C0) Aca it NA aS Ae WR APE a |G 92-4 
Aprmeb wlGg2 ees. ca 87-5 Ses! be iae aetetel| da wNtstateettas ote acto ale 85-0 91-1 Foose LW IDA SU Rae It aaa ae Ie fa 80-9 
Apremde TOs grea. 76:0 FSCO a recat Maes | welt orelliac cto tye etal Ufo 78°3 RSS MBS te a No ean aly 1) SSR eR 68-8 
Apr ee O36 sano k. 91-3 QR NER Below weraratettts kos abe aby 85-1 98-7 tC WI RI te AN Naudia Uy ee an 86-6 
Apri 935 oie. 93-4 ES Crom LSM pal tas Sa at Ue GE on 85-9 100-7 BOE Oa easly ele A es eA Necro 91-8 
Apr EMO 36.s0. sae 97-4 COR SSI | AO Oa ine Ua TERY 91+4 103-4 Os Bic Wiss Gecko Enos Aue Sara at ane roa 95-9 
Apren tn o37 Or, 2, 103-0 SIPS aaa | le AS ATM No eA 102-2 108-8 FoLU Ce HOR Pah RRP Vo roe AS EA an 3 ae Bae 97-5 
Apres LOSS ieee, 105-0 103-6 80-0 115-6 90-5 107-4 109-6 89-4 89-2 87-4 91-0 100-2 
Agree 1939 ee oe: 104-9 99-7 88-3 114-7 82-3 109-4 108-0 91-7 88-9 91-9 95-8 100-5 
Apron’, 91940 ees 111-9 111-8 94-0 123-7 98-4 112-2 118-8 96-7 94-8 94-4 101-2 102-8 
Aor snail OA Tie am ty: 141-3 135-6 93-4 151-2 119-4 143-1 152-0 116-7 113-3 106-6 128-5 129-4 
Apres ta. O40 nee. oy. 165-2 155-6 92-0 175-0 135-3 176-8 174-8 127-2 125-5 112-9 139-4 149-6 
Apres mii 943 So so0 7 180-6 171-3 108-0 190-6 150-8 195-7 185-6 135-3 133-1 121-7 147-6 185-0 
Apr. 1, 1944....... 180-5 177-3 140-5 190-7 162-4 194-2 182-9 142-6 139-2 130-3 156-0 184-7 
Apr ie POLO ie: 176-9 180-5 121-0 192-3 169-2 185-2 183-0 141-2 137-3 132-2 153 -2 173-0 
Apron). 1 G46 Hiei, 168-9 168-8 127-5 173-0 166-0 172-5 175-5 146-8 141-5 136-3 161-6 160-7 
TAN Nd ih OAT emcee.» 181-0 169-4 128-9 169-0 172-4 186-7 186-7 158-3 151-3 148-4 175-4 180-4 
Febiv id, 1947 a...2. 180-7 168-0 124-7 172-3 165-2 186-2 187-6 154-6 148-3 142-9 171-7 180-8 
Marini W047 ue. 180-4 148-9 124-0 138-1 164-4 188-4 188-7 155-4 149-5 145-1 171-1 180-9 
AD eM LOFT mee. ok, 180-7 152-6 127-4 138-0 172-9 186°3 189-8 155-0 148-8 145-3 170-9 183-5 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Pag inces and 
conomic Areas 
at April 1, 1947....} 100-0 6-4 -1 3-2 3-1 30-1 42-6 11-5 5-3 2-0 4-0 9-4 





Norr:—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








'Relative| Apr. 1 Mar. Apr. 1 | Apr. 1 Apr. 1p Apr: | eApr =! 





Industries Weight 1947 1947 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 
Manufacturing: .3 6... kses Bok oe kee ee ee 55-2 195-3 194-5 184-9 212-9 225-5 224-3 199-4 
Animal products—edible................... 2-2 203 -9 205-5 212-2 204-2 209-9 170-5 162-3 
Mursand! products ss, 2: tesa nee cone 2 151-7 148-2 157-8 133-7 125-6 128-4 117-2 
eather andiproductsxa.cn. ane cence 1-8 161-0 160-7 155-9 140-6 140-2 143-0 142-7 
Bootstand shoes. uukh. bees akere use 1-1 147-0 146-5 142-1 128-9 127-7 128-5 133-2 
laumiber and) products... jes lee eee 4-0 136-2 135-3 122-9 120-2 15-4 110-3 113-9 
Rough and dressed lumber............. 2-2 114-3 113-4 99-4 97-1 90-8 90-0 101-2 
Furniture) e ac. souks loud een aes 9 167-2 166-8 147-1 128-5 123-7 109-2 114-6 
OtherJumberjproducts ss jscs eek ieee °9 192-6 189-5 187-9 199-9 198-8 188-0 160-8 
Musicaliinstrumentsy.. lene ia eerie ee “1 41-9 41-6 36-9 28-6 29°5 46-9 40-2 
Plant products—edible................2.0-- 3-1 171-1 173-5 157-0 160-5 150-6 136-5 136-2 
Pulprand paper products veeesere sie aeae wae 5-7 167-7 167-8 155-2 137-5 133-0 126-7 132-8 
Pulprand Papers dacs tome tae oe eine coarse 2°5 149-9 149-1 137-4 121-2 117-4 115-1 123-2 
Paperiproducts!: \.. yaearcanectae sce ater 1-1 256-2 255-5 235-2 213-6 209-0 188-8 188-9 
Printing and: publishing via.) iene eae 2-1 161-2 162-6 151-4 133-3 127-7 120-6 126-2 

RUD Dem PLOductS saa Reena eon cee ioe 1-3 198-1 196-1 188-5 181-3 159-5 129-4 127-2 
Textilesproducts 5 hase eee dae ee 8-3 175-9 174-7 167-5 160-9 161-4 165-4 169-0 
Mhread, svarn and clothe jasuucledas en cee 3-0 180-8 180-7 171-1 160-0 160-4 169-5 177-8 

Cotton yarn and cloth.:..........-. 1-2 112-2 112-0 111-0 111-0 113-8 123-6 129-6 

Woollen yarn andicloth 2) eeeece er 8 200-9 203-4 188-7 169-6 171-9 197-4 206-3 
Artificial silk and silk goods....... 8 781-8 779-7 710-0 627-5 599-0 557-8 580-4 

Hosiery and knit. goods...............- 1-4 165-8 164-6 160-8 147-2 151-3 138-0 145-4 
Garments and personal furnishings..... 3-0 176-8 174-7 165-2 163-0 162-5 171-0 171-6 

Other textile products eee ae eee 9 173-1 172-3 174-0 178-5 177-4 179-6 173-2 
WRODACCOS SMa tanta ye) p are tee Neth ati ae 6 140-7 149-9 127-8 145-8 140-4 160-6 166-0 
Beveragesyey iif. iyo Bal ae aa se Racesacd es 9 297-9 295-4 282-4 253-6 230-3 214-3 222-3 
Chemicals and allied products............- 2-2 330-8 327-5 327-2 597-0 587-9 692-6 666-5 
Clay, glass and stone products............- 1-1 181-9 178-8 160-3 134-7 137-5 130-1 128-5 
Electric light and power..../.....0:-..6.- 1-3 175-5 175-4 165-2 140-5 134-9 135-3 138-4 
Blectricaltappanatisne see ieee 2-7 339-9 335°5 281-9 293 -2 330-9 292-2 242-7 
Lronvandisteeliproduets. ae ype means tees 15-4 212-2 210-3 206-8 296-6 341-6 342-3 265-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products...... 1-9 261-5 259-8 257-4 246-2 250-2 254-8 244-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)....... 1-6 257-9 256-3 232-5 220°6 221-8 253-5 251-7 
Agricultural implements............... °8 183-1 177-7 166-5 135-2 122-2 135-3 118-5 

Land vehicles and aircraft............. 5-8 171-9 170-9 166-2 261-6 312-6 281-7 230-4 
Automobiles and parts............. 2-3 278-8 270-2 229-1 285°8 294-6 313-8 280-7 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing........ 1-3 492-4 478-3 544-5 |1,251-3 |1,552-1 |1,480-9 760-6 
Heating anpliancesiieawsulay: 2) cl mpuern reece “4 209-7 206-9 193-0 193-8 164-0 161-9 160-4 

Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)....... 5 199-1 198-2 176-3 281-9 292-6 335-5 279-2 
Foundry and machine shop products... “5 228-3 227-3 222-8 237-2 279-4 287-1 285-6 

Other iron and steel products........... 2-6 222-6 221-9 222-7 338-6 398-0 470-5 347-2 
Non-ferrous metal products................ 2-5 324-3 320-8 291-0 395-1 453-9 483-0 372-6 
Non-metallic mineral products............-. °8 209-4 210-4 217-0 213-7 209-6 204-6 190-8 
Miscellane oust. ita aciy eens peconanears cee ns 1-0 303-1 307-8 294-0 349-7 371-4 399-2 326-1 
PASS a. os 3 foi a ek vs deen acc nea dee 5-5 336-0 377-9 303-6 267-6 240-5 189-0 208 -7 
LULL ULI CB AAM aA Me AUR. Cine ney” ANeR cnr en paily SAMs, 3-5 138-0 135-9 153-8 149-5 159-1 160-6 175-0 
Cia EF Mekong Nias Oh Stee, A ce Meh oaks ae he BER 7 49-6 49-5 96-0 94-8 99-2 92-4 97-4 
Metallic ores... Oe Ps NAA I ARS oh Bie Ne 2-1 299-5 294-4 273-6 261-7 292-5 315-7 357-3 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal)........ “7 193-1 189-1 161-7 160-5 156-2 151-5 153-6 
Communications): 5iesnacieees ven ges 2-3 159-0 156-6 132-4 112-1 105-5 102-8 101-8 
GW des Fn See cen ee, eR MOIR RE ONG Ey 4 133-8 133-5 133-9 127-2 129-1 132-3 117-3 
Pelephonegs tenes: oekaki kya Meie od ee 1-9 164-5 161-5 131-4 107-6 99-0 94-8 97-5 
Transportation ee ee SEES h oy Aad Ae Ee 9-1 | 130-9 129-9 124-0 120-7 117-1 | 169-4 99-9 
Street railways and cartage................ 3-1 218-5 216-7 199-6 186-4 179-9 162-9 146-2 
Steam railways....... cumiek elec ete al Hota: « SKS 4-8 111-4 111-4 109-8 107-2 105-0 100-3 91-6 
Shipping and stevedoring.................. 1-2 97-8 94-2 86-4 95-6 90-9 83 -2 74-2 
Construction and Maintemance.............. 8-9 127-9 123-8 106-0 87-0 81-8 118-8 93-0 
UaU ey patent eR i Oe Se Wie ee Dean SY 4-1 165-1 161-0 123-1 82-9 83-0 171-3 13st 
Highway e620. 0h MRE ey tee} be 2-7 124-0 112-0 106-8 87-8 79-7 96-3 89-0 
Railway OR mae 0 UR aa le Bt 2-1 91-9 95-4 87-5 90-3 82-5 — 86-2 72-6 
Services: f.0G. | Oeehe eR ame | 3-2 228-5 226-4 217-1 201-1 198-9 181-2 172-8 
Hotels and restaurants. SORE Gt BE.00:2 Fo) 2-1 227-1 226-9 210-8 200-5 196-6 173-5 164-5 
Personel (chiefly laundries)................ 1-1 231-2 225-3 229-4 202-3 203 -0 194-6 187-1 
Prades: ise yee ee ARE Eee ee 12-3 200-2 197-4 184-8 172-6 159-4 148-8 153-0 
Reta eet 1h Gai Tt Svie 2'O eae Py 8-9 206-5 202-9 191-0 180-4 166-4 155-7 159-8 
Wholesale! 2G chin.) SNe. 2 LW ae Bett 3-4 185-5 184-7 169-9 153-6 141-4 130-6 134-7 
Eight Leading Industries.................... 100-0 180-7 180-4 168-9 176-9 180-5 180-6 165 -2 
Pinance BO OSC NO MTR rs or pipiens Er oiane aah Rs Shed. t > Siesta 152-8 151-5 143-5 128-8 125-4 122-5 122-9 
anks and trust companies.................|ssseecees 154-3 154-2 144-2 133-0 129-9 126-6 125°5 
rokerage and stock market, .}.u..c-c.h.loseckeoss 214-5 214-7 248-3 159-9 135-7 109-0 114-4 
Insurances iahste dae seins cdi ahs abe Wenn 146-1 143-1 136-6 121-3 118-6 117-6 119-9 
Total—Nine Leading Industries.............|......... 179-4 179-0 167-7 174-5 177-8 177-8 163-1 


— | 


1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated in lustry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. / : 
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of course particularly important. The gains 
in transportation and construction took place 
largely among men. In services, trade and 
finance, improvement was shown for workers 
of both sexes, although the increases among 
men were relatively greater. 

As compared with April 1, 1946, there was 
an advance of about seven per cent in the 
total number in recorded employment in the 
elght major industrial groups; among men, 
the increase amounted to just over elght per 
cent, and that among females to three per 
cent. In the case of the nine leading indus- 
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tries taken as a whole, a rise of more than 
eight per cent in recorded employment for 
men was indicated at April 1, as compared 
with a gain of not quite three per cent among 
women workers in the 12 months. In most 
of the manufacturing and the non-manufactur- 
ing industries, except coal mining, activity was 
at a higher level for workers of both sexes, | 
but the increases in the case of men were 
generally on a considerably larger scale. The 
falling-off in mining in the year was largely 
due to the dispute in the Maritime coal mines. 





Hours and Earnings, April 1, 1947 


VERAGE hourly earnings of hourly-rated 
workers in manufacturing were 77-6 
cents at the beginning of April, 1947. This 
figure was higher than in any of the earlier 
surveys made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, exceeding by half a cent the 
March 1 figure, previously the maximum. 
The increase over March 1 was partly due 
to seasonal movements in industry, there 
being some curtailment of this character. in 
the number of workers reported in groups 


where the earnings tend to be below the © 


general average, accompanied by an expan- 
sion in the number of wage-earners in the 
higher-paid categories. The upward revision 
of wage rates in certain cases was also a 
factor. 

There was a slight decline in the average 
hours worked, from 43:4 in the week of 
March: 1°to'43*2'in that ‘of April 1, 1947) -At 
the same date in 1946 the average had 
been 44-4. 

Weekly wages in manufacturing averaged 
$33.52 at the beginning of April, as compared 
with $33.46 in the week ending March 1, 1947 
and $30.37 in the week of April 1, 1946. 

Hours Worked—The hours worked by 
hourly-rated wage-earners in manufacturing 
at April 1 aggregated 32,827,776; as compared 
with 32,840,057 in the week of March 1, there 
was a falling-off of 0:04 per cent. The total 
hours reported in the food, pulp and paper, 
printing and _ publishing, paper product, 
tobacco and some other classes, were lower 
than at March 1, partly as a result of 
seasonal factors. On the other hand, the 
working time increased in several important 
industries, notably iron and steel, electrical 
apparatus, beverage and chemical plants. 

In the durable manufactured goods division 
taken as a whole, the indicated hours aggre- 
gated 16,475,533 in the week of April 1, 
exceeding by 0:5 per cent the total of 
16,401,239 in the week of March 1. In the 


hght manufactured goods division, the hours 
were reported as 16,352,243, as compared with 
16,438,818 worked in the co-operating estab- 
lishments in the week of March 1. In this 
comparison, there was a decline of 0-5 per 
cent. 

The statistics of average hours worked and 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing in 
the period for which data are available are 
summarized in Table I. 

The hours worked in manufacturing as a 
whole in the week of April 1, 1947, averaged 
43-2, one-fifth of an hour less than the average 
at March 1. As compared with April 1, 1946, 
there was a decrease of 1-2 hours in the 
weekly average, while in the comparison with 
April 1, 1945, a decline of 0:4 hours was 
shown. In factories turning out durable manu- 
factured goods, the hours worked, on the 
average, were less by one-fifth of an hour, the 
latest mean being 43-4 hours per week; this 
figure was lower by 1-2 hours than at April 1 
of last year, and was four-fifths of an hour 
less than at April 1, 1945. In the non-durable 
manufactured goods industries, the reported 
hours averaged 43-1, as compared with 438-2 
at March 1, 1947, 44-2 at April 1, 1946, and 
42-7 at April 1, 1945, when as already stated, 
the figures had been affected by the Easter 
holidays. 

Hourly HEarnings—The sum of. $25,488,637 
was paid to the hourly-rated wage-earners 
employed by the co-operating manufacturers 
at April 1, an amount higher by 0-7 per cent 
than that of $25,304,735 disbursed at March 1. 
In the heavy manufactured goods industries, 
the weekly earnings of hourly-rated employees 
were given as $13,965,866, exceeding by 1-1 
per cent the disbursements of $13,812,560 in 
the week of March 1. In the light manu- 
facturing industries, the hourly-rated wage- 
earners on the staffs of the co-operating 
manufacturers of non-durable goods received 
the sum of $11,522,771 in weekly wages at 
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April 1. As compared with $11,492,175 
reported at March 1, there was an increase 
of 0-3 per cent. 

The hourly earnings in manufacturing as a 
‘ whole reached a new maximum at April 1, 
the average being 77:6 cents, as compared 
with 77-1 cents at March 1, 68:4 cents at 
April 1, 1946, and 70-4 cents at April 1, 1945. 
In the last 12 months, there has been an 
increase of 13-5 per cent in the hourly average, 
while the rise in the 24 months amounts to 
10:2 per cent. 

In the heavy manufactured goods indus- 
tries, the latest average of hourly earnings 
was &4°8 cents, as compared with 84-2 cents 
at March 1, 1947, 75-1 cents at April 1, 1946, 
and 78-0 cents at April 1, 1945. Within this 
category, there were small increases in the 
month in the lumber, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal industries. 

In plants turning out light manufactured 
goods, the reported hourly-rated personnel 
received an average of 70:5 cents per hour. 
This was the maximum in the record of 24 
years, exceeding by three-fifths of a cent the 
average of 69:9 cents at March 1, 1947, 
previously the highest figure recorded. As 
compared with the means’ of 61-8 cents at 
April 1, 1946, and 60-9 at April 1, 1945, there 
were increases of 14-1 per cent and 15-8 per 
cent, respectively. The hourly earnings rose 
at April 1 as compared with March 1 in 
several groups in the non-durable manufac- 
tured goods industries; among these may be 
mentioned the leather, vegetable food, pulp 
and paper, printing and publishing, tobacco 
and petroleum divisions. In some instances, 
the advances as compared with a month 
earlier resulted from seasonal causes. 


Average Weekly Wages——As has previously 
been stated, data on man-hours and hourly 
earnings are not available for all classes of 
wage-earners, but only for those workers for 
whom employers keep accurate records of 
hours worked, such workers being mainly those 
who are paid by the hour; in general, this 
restriction also results in the exclusion of 
salaried personnel. Among the classes of 
wage-earners for whom satisfactory records of 
hours worked are frequently not available 
are piece-workers in some but not all estab- 
lishments, route-drivers, delivery men, etc. It 
may be noted that many firms state that the 
earnings of their wage-earners paid at other 
than hourly rates exceed those of their hourly- 
rated personnel; this is particularly the case 
among piece-workers. In general, however, 
the wage-earners for whom statistics are given 
in the present report form important pro- 
portions of the total personnel of the co- 
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operating establishments. At the beginning of 
April, the wage-earners for whom data on 
man-hours and hourly earnings were avail- 
able made up 75-7 per cent of the total 
number of persons of all categories on the 
payrolls of the manufacturers* furnishing 
monthly statistics on employment and pay- 
rolls at the same date; in the heavy manu- 
factured goods industries, the ratio was 79-2 
per cent and that in the light manufactured 
goods division, 72-4 per cent. 
' The large proportions which the hourly- 
rated wage-earners constitute of the total 
employees of the co-operating establishments 
lend interest to the comparisons in Table II, 
which shows the fluctuations in the average 
earnings of salaried employees and wage- 
earners in the Jast 30 months, and those in 
the weekly earnings of hourly-rated wage- 
earners; the latter figures are obtained by 
multiplying the average hourly earnings in 
the week of observation by the average hours 
worked in the same week. In the month, 
there was an increase of 15 cents in the weekly 
salaries-and-wages figure reported at April 1, 
as compared with that of six cents in the 
weekly earnings of hourly-rated personnel. 
In the durable manufactured goods indus- 


tries, the co-operating factories showed an 


increase of three cents in the month in the 
salaries-and-wages figure, and of nine cents 
in the weekly earnings of the hourly-rated 
employees. In the light manufactured goods 
industries, the average weekly earnings of the 
persons on salaries and wages at April 1 
advanced by 23 cents from March 1. while 
those of the hourly-rated personnel rose by 
19 cents. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries 


Smaller proportions of the wage-earners in 
the non-manufacturing industries are paid by 
the hour, with the result that records of the 
hours worked in these classes are frequently 
lacking. .The representation in the non- 
manufacturing industries in the monthly 
statistics of man-hours and hourly earnings is 
therefore smaller than in the manufacturing 
division. 

The situation in mining as a whole in the 
week of April 1 continued to be adversely 
affected by the dispute in the Maritime coal 
fields. There was nevertheless an increase in 
the aggregate and average hours reported for 
the Dominion in the coal mining industry, in 
which the hourly rate slightly declined from 
the March 1 level, although it was decidedly 





* That is, of establishments ordinarily employing 15 
persons and . over. See the monthly reports on 
Employment and Payrolls, 
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TABLE I.—AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS OF HOURLY-RATED WAGE-EARNERS 
IN MANUFACTURING 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
Week Preceding All Non- All Non- 

Manu- Tre Durable Manu- eae Durable 
factures Goods factures eins Goods 

no. ys alory no. (oH c. c. 
Urata ers Booyah hes AeA brett a Cy We Cah He 46-3 47-0 45-3 70-3 77-7 60-1 
46-3 46-9 45-5 70:5 77-9 60-4 
39-6 39-7 39°5 70-0 77-1 60-9 
45-4 46-0 44-7 70-1 77°8 60-3 
45-8 46-5 45-0 70-1 77°8 60-3 
43-6 | 44.2 42-7 70-4 78-0 60-9 
45-5 46-2 44-5 70-5 78-2 60-9 
44-3 44.7 43-9 70-3 77°5 61-4 
44-3 45-0 43-3 70-1 77-0 61-2 
44-3 44.7 43-7 69-5 76-9 60-7 
44-] 44.2 44.0 69-2 76-5 60-9 
44-7 45-0 44.5 67-8 75-4 60-4 
44.9 45-3 44-6 67°5 74-8 60-6 
44.8 44.9 44-6 67-0 74-0 60-6 
38-1 37°5 38-7 67-9 74-7 61-7 
44-1 44-4 43-8 68-1 75-2 61-3 
44-0 44.2 43-9 67-9 74°5 61-5 
44-4 44-6 44.2 68-4 75-1 61-8 
43-0 43-2 42-8 68-9 75-5 62-4 
42-0 42-1 41-9 69-1 75-1 63-3 
42-4 42-8 42-1 70-0 75-7 64-1 
43-0 43-2 42-8 70-0 75°8 64-4 
42-7 42-6 42-7 70-6 76°5 65-1 
42-9 42-8 42-9 71-4 77-8 65°7 
42-4 42-5 42-3 72-9 79-4 66-7 
43-2 43-2 43-2 74-5 81-8 67-6 
38-1 38-0 38-1 76-3 83-3 69-4 
43-2 43-2 43-1 76-4 /  83'6 69-4 
, 43-4 43-6 43-2 77-1 84-2 69-9 
43-2 43-4 43-1 77-6 84-8 70-5 


e 





* The averages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of Jan. 1, and 
by the Easter holidays in the case of Apr. 1, 1945, and May 1, 1946. 


TABLE II._-AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES AND WAGES, AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES OF HOURLY- 
RATED WAGE-EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


4 Durable Non-Durable 

2 All Manufactures Manufactured Goods Manufactured Goods 
Week Preceding 9 Nabe ee fy oneee 
eekly eekly eekly 

Salaries Wages Salaries Wages Salaries Wages 

and Wages and Wages and Wages 
Arey ipegal in) BIE ot ear eitall ti i pr ace et a area $33-13 $32-55 $36 -67 $36 -52 $28-99 $27 - 23 
Der Fe ONE DY) ey gene NP ABRERY i eRR ay ad ee ST 33-29 32-64 36-83 36-54 29-23 27-48 





t Exclusive of electric light and power. * See footnote to Table 1, 
90232—8 
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TABLE III.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Average Average Wage 

Hours per Week Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages Earners? 

Industries Reported at Reported at : Working 
ours 











Apr.1{Mar.1; Apr.1] Apr. 1; Mar.1{ Apr.1}Apr.1 | Mar.1{ Apr. 1} Shown in 
1947 1947 -| 1946 1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 Col. 1 


ee ff | | | | | | | 


no no no Cc c Cc. $ $ $ No 
Manufacturing. 0.6 eae see dt cee 43:2 | 43-4 | 44-4) 77-6] 77-1) 68-4 | 33.52 | 33.46 | 30.37 759, 665 
*Durable-manufactured goods.............. 43-41 43-6 | 44-6 | 84-8] 84-2] 75-1 | 36.80 | 36.71 | 33.49 379, 832 
Non-durable manufactured goods.......... 43-1 43-2 44.2 70°5 69-9 | 61-8 | 30.39 | 30.20 | 27.32 379, 833 
Animal products—edible...............2.- 43-0 | 42-6] 48-6] 75-4] 75-8 67-0 | 32.42, | 32.29 | 29.21 21,968 
Dairy Products)... ck whee eeisloae a nee: 46-8 | 47-2 | 47-6] 65-6 65-6 61-0 | 80.70 | 30.96 | 29.04 5,771 
Meat producteqas.c a meee tee eee 41-9 | 41-3] 41-6] 82-5 | 82-4] 72-8 | 34.57 | 34.03 | 30.28 14,184 
Heather products. a kites nese 42-2 42-3 43-5 61-3 60-9 DAT 825087 1 25576} Zan 19 23,898 
Leather boots and shoes................ 42-4 42-4 44.-] 58-0 57¢4 52-0 | 24.59 | 24.34 | 22.93 14,679 
Hum ber produetsin 2. ae ee eee. 43-5 | 44-0 | 44-0] 71-0] 70-5 | 62-2 | 30.89 | 31.02 | 27.37 60, 853 
Rough and dressed lumber.............. 43-4 44.1 44.3 75-2 74-7 64-7 | 32.64 | 32.94 | 28.66. 33, 496 
COntaInerg,) 2a 60:52 shin Ae eee sey am rereme mee 43-8 | 44-6] 43-1 66-4 | 65-3 | 59-3 | 29.08 | 29.12 | 25.56 7,467 
Purnjture 276. 2... hese ease eee eres 43-6 | 43-9 | 48-8 | 67-1 66-7 | 60-5 | 29.26 | 29.28 | 26.50 13,309 
*Musical instruments... case eee tee eee 44-8 | 45-6 | 46-7 | 65-0 | 65-3 | 57-6 | 29.12 | 29.78 | 26.90 869 
Plant products—edible...............0008. 41-8 |} 41-9] 48-2 | 63-0 | 62-2 | 56-1 | 26.33 | 26.06 | 24.24 39,034 
Flour and other milled products......... 44-7 | 45-4] 46-9] 73-1 72-9 | 64-3 | 32.68 | 33.10 | 30.16 6,815 
Fruit and vegetable preserving.......... 38:2 | 39-4] 41-0} 60-3 | 58-0] 52-4 | 23.08 | 22.85 | 21.48 7,108 
Bread and bakery products............. 42-3 42-3 43-8 60-6 60-2 54-3 | 25.63 | 25.46 | 23.78 12,411 
Chocolate and cocoa products........... 389-9 | 40-3 41-6 | 538-8 | 53-5 | 50-9 | 21.47 | 21.56 | 21.17 6,103 
Pulp and paper’products. J.240.. 22 odes pana. 45:9 | 46-0 | 46-8 82-2 81-5 71-8 | 37.73 | 37.49 | 33.60 78,031 
Pulp and paper: ..). ke aes occas Sane 49-7 50-0 50-3 85-9 85-5 74-2 | 42.69 | 42.75 | 37.32 39,324 
Paper, products 42) /5/. en Ge ve eee are 42-9 | 43-1] 44-3 | 65-6 | 65-4] 57-1 | 28.14 | 28.19 | 25.30 16,070 
Printinevand: publishingswe.s..- ck eee 41-4] 41-1 42-5 | 86-5] 85-0] 77-5 | 85.81 | 34.94 | 32.94 22,637 
Rubber PLOCUCTS Soe ee eat alc Beene 44-1 44-7} 44-5] 84-1 84-1 71-3 | 37.09 | 37.59 | 31.73 20, 565 
extilesproducts: ters. Pevereay ea Ah amaaren 41-7 42-1 43-6 60-7 60-2 VAC NAHE I) Paap eY Ball Ae) OS 124, 848 
Mhread-tvarniandiclothecs: «nae nonin 44-6 | 45-0] 46-5 | 59-6] 59-1 51-1 | 26.58 | 26.60 | 23.76 51,210 
Cotton yarnandiclotinas.)o-.) Goan. 44-4} 44-8] 47-0 | 59-41] 59-3 50-8 | 26.3 26.57 | 23.88 20, 628 
Woollen yarn and cloth’... senda 43-3 | 438-6) 45-2) 59-4] 58-6} 51-3 | 25.72 | 25.55 | 23.19 13,090 
Silk and artificial silk goods........... 45-9 | 46-1 47-1 59-7 | 59-3 51-4 | 27.40 | 27.34 | 24.21 13,065 
Hosiery and knit goods..............0.. 40-7 | 41-7] 48-6 | 57-41 56-8} 49-0 | 23.36 | 23.69 | 21.36 21, 262 
Garments and personal furnishings....... 38-6 88-7 40-4 62-8 62-6 55-9 | 24.24 | 24.23 | 22.58 38,601 
BOR ACC nate i) rn ae ane 42-0 | 43:2} 40-0] 57-4] 56-8 | 52-8 | 24.11 | 24.54 | 21.12 8, 861 
Beverages ae ae, Nee See Soe eaee es 42-7 | 41-5 | 43-4 77-4 77-4 67-3 | 33.05 | 32.12 | 29.21 e277 
Distilled and malt liquor................ 42-2} 40-9] 42-9 | 79-2 7922 10) 682783 742 13213 29.47 9,961 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43-6 | 48-5 | 44-5 | 76-6] 76-3 67-6 | 33.40 | 33.19 | 30.08 25,113 
2 Drugssandimecticinesss: eee an 42-2 41-8 42-9 67-5 67-3 58-1 | 28.49 | 28.13 | 24.92 4,741 
lay, glass and stone products............. 44.7 45-3 45-5 75-1 74-3 64-8 | 83.57 | 33.66 | 29.4 17, 407 
Glass'products....'.-5 0.6... ens 44.7 44-7 45-7 71-7 71-5 62-0 | 32.05 | 31.96 | 28.33 5, 932 
x Stonewproducts: 21.00, jen sean ee 44-2 | 45-3 | 45-6 82-0 | 80-5] 71-4 | 36.24 | 36.47 | 32.56 6,657 
Electrical apparatus? .: cys. oeeeek foe e 41-4 | 41-2 | 43-4 | 82-0] 81-4] 70-4 | 33.95 | 33.54 | 30.55 37,336 
§ Heavy electrical apparatus.............. 43-5 42-1 44-0 89-0 83-6 73:6 | 38.72 | 387.72)1 32.38 8,975 
Iron and steel products. :.........c.ecsee0 43-6 | 48-7} 44-9 | 90-0] 89-5 | 79-7 | 39.24 | 39.11 | 35.79 226, 465 
Crude, rolled and forged products......... 45-5 46-4 46°5 92-4 92-1 78-4 | 42.04 | 42.73 | 36.46 398 
rimanry, iron andisteel?.. 0... 2.5. +s... 45-8 46-7 46-7 94-0 93-8 79-9 | 43.05 | 43.80 | 37.31 24, 870 
Machinery (other than vehicles)........... 44.7 45-2 46-6 82-6 81-9 TL25 | 36092 tear 02 W oa7o2 22,985 
Agricultural implements... cle ..0 <b csteae 42-4 | 42-9 | 42-9] 89-8 | 88-8} 75-6 | 38.08 | 38.10 | 32.43 12,782 
Land vehicles ABC ECTO Gr. 5) fee skeen ee 42-7 | 42-3 | 44-5 | 96-5 | 96-71] 87-7 | 41.21 | 40.90 | 39.03 79,719 
Railway rolling stock... 2) och tee 44-3 | 42-6] 45-1 94-3 | 94-7 | 84-5 | 41.77 | 40.34 | 38.11 35,758 
Automobiles and parts...........0.0005. 40-7 41-3 42-6 | 100-8 | 100-5 94-1 | 41.03 | 41.51 | 40.09 35,014 
Aeroplanes and parts. . epics «vie cine diols 44-2 | 44-6 | 48-1 90-7 | 91-1 84-0 | 40.09 | 40.63 | 40.40 8,151 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing........... 42-9 | 42-5 | 44-5 | 93-4] 91-8} 83-9 | 40.07 | 39.02 | 37.34 20,766 
Iron and steel fabrication n.e.s............. 42-6 | 42-8 | 48-8] 86-0] 85-9 | 77-2 | 36.64 | 36.77 | 33.81 7,761 
peer, tools and cutlery, .......0.0..0. 44-6 | 45-4 | 45-4] 77-6 | 76-5 | 67-2 | 34.61 | 34.73 | 30.51 11,772 
aed and machine shop products....... 43-3 | 43-6 | 45-2 | 86-7 | 86-2 | 76-7 | 37.54 | 37.58 | 34.67 7,056 
Ls ceLinetal works hoe mei Caen ae 42-7 | 42-9 | 44-0] 78-8 | 78-2 68-3 | 83.65 | 33.55 | 30.05 11,910 
on-ferrous metal products................ 3:4 | 438-9 | 44-1 | 82-8] 82-4] 74-2 | 35.94 | 36.17 | 32.72 36, 902 
Preparation of non-ferrous metallic oree..| 42-8 | 43-8 | 45-7 | 90-5] 89-6 | 81-5 | 38.73 | 39.24 | 37.25 9,831 
2 uminum and its DROW. id ete a a ae 7 | 7 459 44-9 83-6 83-5 TOO S8). 21 138.33) | e847 12 9,850 
N opper, lead, tin and zine mfg........... 42-6 | 43-1 43-1 79-6} 79-0] 70-7 | 83.91 | 34.05 | 30.47 12,939 
aA ade mineral DIOGUCES EE urea ae 43-1 43-3 43-8 91-5 88-8 80-6 | 39.44 | 38.45 | 35.30 9, 966 
ue eae Anguts productsw, lke eee 41-2 41-4 42-2 | 100-8 99-4 88-3 | 41.58 | 41.15 | 37.26 5,909 
iscellaneous manufactured products...... 42-1 42-0 42-9 68-8 67-5 62-1 | 28.96 | 28.35 | 26.64 15,612 
ane waves aelte alo. 6 (Gaels 6 oc6. TEE Te TO tee aed 43-2 | 43-6 | 44-3 | 95-9 | 95-1] 86-3 | 41.43 | 41.46 | 38.23 54,2806 
ae ig ec ghee et PeS  eRR er enelone adie 38-3 | 35-9 | 41-5 | 113-6 | 114-7] 96-0 | 43.51 | 41.18 | 39.84 11,774 
Ss a $0 Orage Ee Sk Se eS ee 45-9 | 46-0] 96-7] 95-8} 85-1 | 42.84 | 43.97 | 39.15 Sonate 
on-metallic minerals (except coal)....... 45-3 | 45-3] 45-9] 75-0 3-8 | 64-8 | 33.98 | 33.43 | 29.74 9,793 
Local Transportation 45-5 | 46-8 | 46-4] 82-1] 81-8 | 7@-4 | 37.36 | 38 
ah Framsportation.............0.0ec000- ; : 4 ; : 38 28 | 32.67 28.781 
Building Construction,................... 38-9 | 40-1) 40-2 | 88-1] 88-2] 82-3 | 34.27 | 35.37 | 33.08 62,304 
Highway Construction.................... 39-6 | 46-3 | 38-8] 69-2 | 67-4] 65-7 | 27.40 | 31.21 | 25.49 27,858 
Services...... 43-1 | 48-3) 43-9] 51-7] dt 
CICCOLO ODOR OC Goes . 5 44.4 | 22 28 | 22 36 | 19.49 31,516 
ed and rns Be AAP BOP 43-8 | 44-2 | 44-7] 51-1 Ol=5 ||) e422 SuleeenoomiecendO: elon rs 20,243 
al) (chiefly laundries).s0..- 02.) e0 41-9 | 41-6] 42-4] 52-7} 51-51] 47-5 | 22.08 | 21.42 | 20.14 11,270 


* The industries classed in the durable manufactured industries are indicated by an asterisk. 


Since 1941, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has i ‘ i . : 

} L941, [ 4 prepared current indexes of average hourly earnings of the employees o 
— paalcanienmyas. 9 producing heavy electrical apparatus. Based upon the hourly éarnings at June 1, 1941, as 100 per cent, the 
POR ne ee Februany the aye ee ee 1, 1947, 170-0; April 1, 1947, 168-9; April 1, 1946, the index was 139-7. 
y street -ctric railways. or information respecting the s istributi i = 

ment, see monthly reports on employment and payrolls. , AE a SDR ORO! Soe Peto ee ee 
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TABLE IV.-AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS BY PROVINCES AND CITIES 
—SSsSSsSSSSSSSSS890”$”$”$”$”0™$@mmm090M0M0 eee 





PNM STEVE GEN ath tas lode Sala. alas dali «SOO ane ae ce asl in tsicne il AM cd Lk old 
British Colanaiaigs. 225 eh eek, AED OS me Sars oh 


EGP OR UO! Sty Laie BEE ee NE tle is CEM ER AG! Ne CW iyt ahh Ee 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


April1 | Marech1| April1 April1 | March i,; April 1 
1947 1947 1946 1947 1947 1946 
44.6 44.3 45-8 76-1 73-6 69-1 
46-7 46-2 47-3 70-9 70-8 63-8 
45-1 45-2 46-5 69-9 69-5 62-2 
42-1 42-5 43-2 81-5 80-7 71-1 
43-1 42-7 43-9 77-6 77-3 69-8 
43-5 43-7 42-6 78°3 79-1 70-6 
43-3 42-6 43-0 77-0 76-9 70-9 
40-2 40-5 42-2 93-1 93-0 80:9 
43-2 42-9 44.9 74-9 74-7 67-2 
40-8 40-9 42-1 81-4 80:6 71-4 
42-3 43-4 3°3 85-4 84-4 72-5 
42-5 42-2 43-2 77-3 76-7 69-6 
40-0 39-9 41-0 92-5 92-7 80-6 


eee 


higher than at April 1, 1946. The hours 
reported in the mining of metallic ores were 
rather lower, in spite of an increase in the 
number of wage-earners; bad weather was 
given as the reason for the shorter working 
time, which resulted in rather smaller aggre- 
gate earnings, although the average hourly 
rate was slightly higher, at 96-7 cents. At 
April 1, 1946, the mean had been 85-1 cents. 
In the local transportation group (consisting 
chiefly of street and electric railways), the 
aggregate hours and earnings were somewhat 
lower, but the average earnings slightly rose 
from 81-8 cents at March 1 to 82-1 cents at 
the date under review. The hours worked, 
on the average, declined from 46-8 at March 
1, to 45-5 in the week of April 1. Persons 
employed at hourly rates by the co-operating 
building contractors worked an average of 38-9 
hours in the period of observation, as com- 
pared with 40-1 hours in the week of March 1, 


when the hourly earnings stood at 88:2 cents, 
as compared with 88-1 cents at April 1 of the 
present year, and 82-3 cents 12 months 
earlier. In the highway construction and 
maintenance division, there was an increase 
in the number of part-time workers, as a 
result of storms reducing the average of hours 
worked from 46-3 in the preceding survey to 
39°6 at the beginning of April. The average 
hourly rate, however, advanced from 67:4 
cents at March 1 to 69-2 cents at April 1, 
when it was higher than the mean of 65-7 
cents a year earlier. Laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments reported slightly 
longer hours of work than was the case a 
month ago, while the latest average earnings 
were also higher. The rate in hotels and 
restaurants slightly declined, falling from 51-5 
cents at March 1 to 51-1 cents at April 1, 
when it was a good deal higher than that of 


42-8 cents at April 1, 1946. 





Operations of the National Employment Service 


HE labour market, as depicted by 
vacancies and applicants available at 
National Employment Service offices sub- 
stantially improved during April despite 
adverse weather conditions. The number of 
jobs reported was on the upgrade~ while 
persons applying for work were at the lowest 
level since the war’s end. Consequently, a 
substantial cut was made in the unplaced 
which had accumulated during the months of 
seasonal inactivity. The number registered 
for work fell by 24,000 during April to total 
158,000 at May 1. One out of every three 


persons remaining on file was a veteran. By 
June 1 the number of unplaced applicants had 
dropped to 128,000. 

The level of general placement activity was 
substantially below that of 1946, reflecting in 
part the decline in labour market activities 
upon the completion of reconversion. _Expand- 
ing activity, however, was evident in the 
specialized placement of the handicapped and 
executive and professional personnel. 

The statistics used in this article have been 
prepared on a revised basis, and reflect the 
situation at the first of the month. 


Agriculture 


The late spring retarded seeding operations 
in all provinces except British Columbia. But 
labour demand was strong during April, 
despite the slowdown caused by the weather 
conditions. 

In Ontario, particularly, the shortage of 
help had reached serious proportions. Unem- 

90232—84 


ployment insurance claimants in other occu- 
pations objected to farm work because of the 
long hours, low wages and seasonality of 
employment. . Dutch and Polish immigration 
was being requested but limited transportation 
facilities will prevent an early satiation of 
demand through this means. It was thus 
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expected that transfer of labour from the 
Prairie provinces would be quite extensive 
during the coming season. 

The need for dairy farmers remained 
unabated. If, however, separate housing 
accommodation were provided for couples, 
demand could usually be satisfactorily met. 

Sugar-beet industries continued to be hard- 
pressed for labour. Additional help was being 
sought for the thinning and weeding period. 
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The excellent prospects for an abundant 
berry crop in British Columbia invited a 
substantial westward movement of Prairie 
workers during the coming months. 

Vacancies in agriculture reported to National 
Employment Service almost doubled during 
April to total 1,119 per week during the 
month. Accordingly placements rose and 
averaged 588 per week in April. At May 1 
unfilled vacancies in agriculture (including 
fishing and trapping) totalled 3,400. 


Non-Agricultural Industry 


Vacancies Notified 


The effect of de-control orders on man- 
power together with the unusually late spring 
throughout the country lowered the figure for 
labour requirements. Not only was there a 
lower level of reported job openings, but the 
seasonal rate of expansion was substantially 
reduced. 

Fourteen per cent fewer jobs were reported 
in April than one year before. 

The seasonal pattern also differed from 
1946. Whereas reporting of vacancies in 
April indicated a 6 per cent gain over March, 
one year before the corresponding rise had 
been 18 per cent. Average weekly vacancies 
reported during April, 1947, totalled 32,128 
and by May 1 there remained 88,782 on file. 

In interpreting these statistics it should be 
borne in mind that there is a considerable 
backlog of demand not presently recorded at 
employment offices. If the labour supply 
should substantially increase by such means 
as immigration, dormant demand would 
become alive in large quantities in mining, 


agriculture, textiles and domestic service. 
However, because of the relative scarcity of 
unemployment and the “selectiveness” of the 
unplaced, employers have postponed placing 
orders for help. 


Mining—The metallic mines had recently 
renewed their drive for additional help. 
During March and April over 2,900 vacancies 
alone were reported in the gold mining 
industry. This in part reflected the govern- 
ment-proposed concessions directed towards 
stimulating gold production. ‘The seasonal 
bidding for university students during the 
summer brought about a substantial number 
of orders for the nickel mines. 

Labour supply willing to accept mining 
employment has been limited. Ontario and 
Quebec mines received some relief from the 
transfer of Nova Scotia miners. In British 
Columbia, however, labour-tight mining areas 
had experienced little easement through 
clearance of orders. The problem of finding 
sufficient housing accommodation also 
seriously blocked expansion of staff. 


TABLE I.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS AS AT FIRST OF MONTH 
(Source: Form UIC 751) 








May Tee Ps oes Sh a eT es cea eI RP TR UE eS EDN BU Tt AR 
May VOAB Aar ih ehs ab aaa at a anny oy Eckl AeA, 
May POG 2k oat an ge aCe is Renee Aa tal ai) aa 
June LOAG Le Beutel ae ie case naretis Hien) Oe MENA 
July DAG 12 tA at ate CMs Lee ace Ne A at yal aS oh 
August TOAG UR iG RA SOT: hak ST EOE 
September (1946: 4.¢ sac net ee we de, coke ke teeing 
October ROSE Melee oo oe single tmok eh ein ers Bs ee 
Noveniber i OdG ree Rhmyh niet ON A Aes Mi 
December DOAG iit die vile Mamtatine 1 ctaaeadel Cae sine 
January OAT wiehe tebe aise als) Leable ie pee 

Bab raary ss: LOR eee ce ie. Mall ie EN AES oe 
March EOL Dee eM ts, OF) SIE RN AS, Cokeganes 
April BOAT tet ARG eas: cove. Wate wg sick Nolte 
May TTT Boe thc eae, 2 Sk eed EN, ea 
June 1947 Lae 


MISTS 2: SED? SS wis 1818) 96070 10 w8.e 6h S\'s) ey be Suey mesa te) bh leaiae mle ees, 


Latest figures subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies Unplaced Applicants 





Male Female | Total Male Female Total 
123,613 54 +805 178, 418 43, 037 24, 532 67, 569 
131, 815 55, 421 187, 236 53, 220 26,991 |. 80, 211 
69, 285 42,419 111, 704 197,199 45,581 242,780 
67, 806 47, 235 115,041 170, 822 40, 207 211,029 
71,367 48, 136 119, 508 141, 494 37, 787 179, 281 
64, 560 41,719 106, 279 125, 774 34,488 160, 262 
70, 857 46,379 117, 236 113, 904 30,715 144, 619 
95, 936 45, 824 141, 760 IWR se 31, 023 142, 200 
91, 925 41, 238 133, 163 102,517 31,609 134, 126 
68, 824 39,051 107, 875 114, 891 31,734 146, 625 
54, 987 34, 873 89, 860 135, 977 28, 285 164, 262 
40, 202 82,816 73,018 156, 420 37, 216 193, 636 
SOnv 71 34, 999 00 156, 790 37,976 194, 756 
42,643 38, 789 81,432 || 146, 900 35,578 182,478 
53, 439 38, 743 92,182 123,312 34, 225 157, 537 
62,649 39, 812 102, 461 95,554 $2, 295 127,849 
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Labour needs in the coal mining industry 
continued to fall as the Maritime mines 
entered the third month of inactivity because 
of labour disputes. 

Average weekly vacancies in mining totalled 
959 in April leaving 2,803 on file at the end 
of the month. 

Manufacturing—The tempo of industrial 
production showed steady gains throughout 
the first quarter of 1947.. Shortage of some 
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materials—steel, lumber, glass, fats, oils, glues 
—continued to hold production in check: in 
some industries. Also, labour shortages in 
textiles, radio manufacturing, tanneries, and 
foundries prevented full production. The 
long-run outlook for employment was influ- 
enced by three main factors—the effect of 
price de-control on consumer buying, the 
extent to which Canada would be affected 
by the advent of a US. recession period and 


TABLE II.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, AS AT MAY 1, 1947 





Ce ee ese 
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Industry Male Female Total 
Absolute | Percentage 
Loecinc— 
POG Ct Aor iran FUME Dan ou atn iceae MDOT MI Cail rae IRA ka , 410 9 5,449 | — . 1,182 — 17:3 
TVA ae ESS Pia epee Ub ie CPA A LSU pay eal ns UR eee ee -) a ea 1, 208 14 LNA Ae 283 + 30:3 
(OEM aleraal bevedrg ostec eae eines tee) UICC MeN GC HOS Lene a 2 Se ea 191 1 £92) 81 + 73-0 
Rs Ee eatery Biel eh te hit eed: 2474) fc ROR ETA Eee a Re 6, 804 24 6,828 | — 768 — 10-1 
MInInG— 
ELT at ee NS, ies As epee ee CRG ie RMAMAS SBN og, 8 FEITG Wal age ai OE TS 470 | — 104 — 18-1 
Metallic ores— 
Wor es, «| ERR ANCR ithe cs, ots Ca a Raa APL GU SANT AI ts Le 45 1 46} + 29 + 170-6 
ENON CHA SAI eds oN: Ag MAL a Go ERR Nat 960 9 969 | + 51 an 5-6 
INSTR TR be Phas PGES RTL Uo aN Ban EIS Le AUPE B SI catia 8 672 2 674} + 249 + 658-6 
SOPOT ALE rests MULE Oe RPMS yuna Hel rah eeeNeah Uae phe io as 157 3 160 | + 61 + 61-6 
Othecanetalllic Oreste mea ee Leen ee ous eM a CEN AE APubin eee 98 | + 6 + 6-5 
INienain etallignmineralom nacre: paar wan siels mn eleetaa rcs 30) bs | 273 5 PARR hice 51 + 22-5 
PrOsHeCtine ANC Ol MOCO AUCITOM Nyame mena corel crate auearits ord 106 2 LOST ite 56 -- 107-7 
ALO EERY CUPP tt Get ae SNE ns Real TEER ge MATTE TANG D1). 4 2,781 22 2,803 | + 399 + 16-6 
ManvractuRInNG— 5 
Food and kindred products (including tobacco)........... 1, 506 1,772 3,278 | + 413 + 14-4 
excl LoSraAmGRAD Dace lag et ue Mmmn em RV dee, ra MONE ie alate aut 2,252 10, 243 12,495 | — 668 — 5-1 
Lumber and finished lumber products............02+-000- 2, 238 338 2,576 | + 609 + 31-0 
Pulp and paper products (including printing).............. 1, 306 1,377 2,683 | + 193 rcs 
@henneals and alied Products uu wis esac leer ers eres: 603 408 1,011 | — 200 — 16:5 
Petroleum andecoal products: 6 s.ks war ce coe ven ews ales 120 34 154 | + 19 + 14-1 
MPa OTIPFOCUOLS: EVO Selec cl Matin Uleer ase ameDawes s 302 314 Glows 61 + 11-0 
Leather and leather products............c0eeceeececeeeees 386 937 1,323 | + 10 + 0-8 
Stone, clay and glass products.) au onccscrn cine oiler. ier 690 143 833. | +> 326 + 64-3 
Tron and steel and products.......ssesceeececscverseesees 1, 505 302 SO diet 432 + 31-4 
Non-ferrous metals and products...............0cceeeseee 877 197 1,074 | + 131 + 13-9 
IVES OL ON ESTEN aie, MIRC ee Met a OMNES ae) CR STURN ORG aa NES a ee 1,722 798 2,920 | + 171 + 7:3 
Antomobileandieqiipments: suennussas sae Lec andale aes =e 687 59 746 | + 304 + 68-8 
Other transportation equipment................eeeee eee 992 97 1,089 | + 152 + 16-2 
Other mianulaccuriic: geese teeter ciate aie cee Nie ol 499 667 1,166 | + 7 + 71 
ARGON EE tape Re Resear a ss., SReC N yr nd Seaeenat  e 15, 685 17, 686 33,071 | + 2,030 + 6-5 
CORNAT TI CTIGRE NS sR oat cee eam OTL GHENT Ain te ane Sire 8,088 68 8,156} + 3,039 + 59-4 
PROPOSE ETON Co) ate Ee cle «5 ska E auton CN MObm abe biel SNe 3,019 138 3,157 | + . 1,242 + 64-9 
COMMUNICATIONS AND OTHER Pusiic Uriuitiss 512 1,649 | + 365 + 28-4 
TRADE— 
WV HOTeS ATG es. Sern en Sita ectce ata Sar tala ete vats rota tont eM UES: Ol, 957 2,769 | + 431 + 18-4 
EO tet eee ants Ran Meg mds A ai PARR eS OSL eLty arathalls 3,778 6,733 | + viii + 9-4 
HD E39 a a ae lyse oe En CS Ae 4,735 9,502 | + 1,008 + 11-9 
Finance, INSURANCE, REAL Estate 1,530 2,992 |} + 10 + 0:3 
SeRvVICE— 
PATEL ee eee Pe Tae ia eB cl cl whaler atiebatigh vr Grad ar 'aret GEMS otefih av 630 2,152 | + 73 + 3:5 
AD G TINS GHG Sep ete ecu RIS tere ed ar. Ph cae teh a thet Da tent sea sulle eran Sree ete 3, 888 4,122 | + 337 + 8-9 
PSPS ONG ee cian he PMs src os aharlafctctaletal choverotonata’ at atav ohatatave af cane 5, 937 7,861} + 1,179 + 17-6 
WuStomband repairs donee a ae chases MeiNkrs otaisverdere orale 240 1,889 | + 347 + 22-5 
OP eT SONYA CO ra ee eae ceecrch selaiotonare ie Aaa Daal nist tester 2,876 4,300 | + 267 + 6-6 
EO GAL e oc La hime oe ahcian raviaah are waalal Minh anata repel Mans 571 20,324 | + 2,203 + 12-2 
AGRICULTURE, FISHING 457 3,400 | + 1,222 + 56-1 
GRAND TOTAL... ..c.0c0eeleeees SiN, seat SPUR CIR a 38, 743 92,182 | + 10,750| + 13-2 
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TABLE III.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND UNPLACED APPLICANTS, BY OCCUPATION AND BY 


SEX, AS AT MAY 1, 1947 








Unfilled Vacancies 
Occupational Group 




















Unplaced Applicants 








Male Female Total Male Female 

Professional and managerial workers............. 1,691 621 Qol2 4,432 712 
@iericaliworkersic ee au keto coos eae eee ae 2,114 5, 569 7,683 8,609 11,955 
Maes NVONKETS Pye Mri ds inne aecain teen taeee vane ar 2,767 2,189 4,9& 4,628 5, 108 
Personal and domestic service workers.......... 2,491 11, 128 13,619 10, 823 OoLe 
Aol Sten GANS) AR OAPUN A URNA LY HCA ht rt an an ea AUPE in tes Sade a 165 1 166 1,548 14 
EA OTUCUUTE AN CALS MUNA ee ras come a elas oe 3,001 54 3,055 38,740 607 
Skilled and semiskilled workers................. Dieon s 8,337 29, 894 43, 854 4,899 
Foodland: kindred products a.e ase oe ie: 337 149 486 1,068 697 
Wextiles: clothing ete este ete ae eee he ails 6, 209 7,424 633 1,894 
Tam ber anduwood products se aetna aes 7,038 26 7,064 1, 846 86 
Pulp paper and printing se. ane eee ee 285 195 480 392 168 
eather andiproducts she. dca. ciaeenm erie 118 49 609 846 242 
Stone, clay.and glass products......:.........-. 83 10 93 129 29 
Metall working te seen cesium ede gta staae 2,339 93 2,432 VOR 287 
PlecGricaly aren unaeen at 2 Rte che Aree EE 367 158 525 §80 108 
Transportation equipment, N.e.c............... 53 9 62 426 174 
INDITIN ISS eee re teteus a e Aoe ae eo eerste enn ae Gee O22 | sie eee te 1,022 QOOP IA ree ee 
GOnstructron nse. oe ee ieee ee ae SI GLOF |= wees een Ale 3,726 9,156 5 
Transportation (except seamen)..............6. 972 10 982 9,686 53 
Communication and public utility............. 73's |, Pee 173 295 9 
Mra de angiser vices es hic Mohs Cee ae ee ee 559 H20 1,282 1,008 393 
Other skilled and semi-skilled................. 2,726 175 2,901 6,782 578 
DENG e(23 aS) 01 A ee NM NI Ne gh i RI 8 Loe 151 oe 173 764 88 
PA DDLENLCES ea. Ste ci eee CRD, ann ea 393 67 460 3,320 8&8 
ms killedvworkeras ca. tains anes cic mie date! 19,698 10, 807 30, 505 45,137 5,574 
HOOGlANG TODACCOA see ae Hee ee ne: 636 1,658 2,294 1,314 1273 
Lumber and lumber products.................. 1,291 116 1,407 1,483 169 
Metalworkiingve siesta ae iyiers Senet ee cher ne i553 315 1, 868 1,447 146 
(CONSURUGETON Dep. keen cloree Cs eee oe AeAQA (|. 8 ieee Ep 4,404 LOTS eer eer 
Otherunskilled; workersin sesciec esd eas lee ten 11,814 8,718 20, 532 33,726 3,986 
GOOF ENG, ck aback ReN ET aE Asoo ee Uae Wes haga) 8 53, 484 38, 706 92,190 122.771 34, 192 








Total 


7, 167 
37,712 


156, 963 


TABLE IV.-AVERAGE WEEKLY PLACEMENTS AND REFERRALS AS REPORTED BY NATIONAL 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1947 








Weekly Average 





Industry Per Cent 

Placements} Referrals | Placements 

of Referrals 
PAT inGustrieste heyy) ais Me ii 1, selene eno 1 ae Ame Ee aa) 15, 387 25, 166 61-1 
Agriculture arid fishing: ered fos BRS osc Git eee a ee oe 538 791 68-0 
DOSSUNG 6, ee We ae aid the TIP since Os dts STMER. Yes ec eh ROME CNL S 1, Bi et een eRne, ee eo 462 539 85-7 
IVER Bs ya pense ed svete ches ote cte coled op vesove acetone PRG CP caeti es SONA Ie Ga Ue aR RE Ta Oe 482 656 73-5 
UW BSeT Eire CCH AUN CY Meter ey a aaa] Ae nM ANE omy SOP MeO ANE Ge Sal LGS MRE ay Relay ons flail Sy bye igice vn ald com ou 4,580 7,872 58-2 
Foodiand kindred iproductas Wavy Topas 1 SENNA ae hate se eeu kta Naa a le eee 625 1,166 53-6 
RExXtlLess ADPALEL ELE atakin vey Mil ee Nt Mreicys Lisutde Ween NAV eg tae te te eI 620 1,034 60-0 
Uamber and finished lumber producta.: 1.0. 6 BdBcbe is Cede en ee 546 888 61-5 
ulpand paper products and Orne, divs aca aes ee ee eee 304 515 64-9 
-Chenmicalsiand allied producten 2 9Al o.oo yc 4 MEO cle, Leet es a 178 356 50-0 
Products.o. pewoletm and oak dt, 04 tbuaasos eto gel oe Coe eee cet 33 66 50-0 
Rubbergoods: co. 0 0c Uri roan Mice Oc RE TR 8 NTL Eee ee eS RO an nat 78 139 56-1 
Leather and products: eae 6 ict) Bal oy a ie) TN enh a ae 83 174 47-7 
Stone; clayvand glass pradsets .. g/d. fe cae i Pam we Ihe ae Ge Re 168 279 60-2 
Tron and steel: and them productad,.. 95h psec n ie eee 400 754 53-1 
Non-terrovsymetals. Ope gy i's) igi i oc RM al Oe a eee, ne I Ea 213 361 59-0 
Machinery. geereiiirs eras steneo Meta nsh cers Foleo neil He Coaaneded ocala he SC NCEMNNE CIEL RE UM: a eyo ee 492 867 56-7 
Transportation eqiipuvents.< <5 \ SGC dc 5 LR Bee Oe ne eet ae 668 1,004 66-5 
BARON ARCO ii ais he tne Mio btele tire oh ahve tesrances sete aL, nn nes aE Te 142 269 52-8 
COnstICtiOn E705) viet Wh ar 2c ay cite 4 ema a, Aone, Neen oe 2,412 3, 655 66-0 
‘Dransporwation guid storagenn..2/..2. Bt as. th Ree ee en ce Mee Oe 1,009 1,495 67-5 
Otheripublig geitiesans cs Medd is. Sie ee ces ES Oe ee eee 204 335 60-9 
fs Cea < Oa EOL Swe Y VEOMRPOL A lone SURE UR? WN a MR ce Wet dtd tes 1,709 3,458 49-4 
Finance and insurance sla se. Ss ea A ee be ne 208 456 45-6 
Public and professional serviea es) 010 252.680.) CC i ee ee 899 1,419 63-4 
Other servioe: 5.6: Vises Soo e ores shee ee ee ee ornate 2,884 4,490 64-2 
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the ability of foreign countries to continue 
buying our exports. 

Orders for railway rolling stock have been 
distributed to factories throughout the 
country, providing additional employment in 
New Glasgow, Montreal and Hamilton. 

The exit of workers from indoor to outdoor 
employment had begun. Foundries and 
tanneries particularly were losing staff to 
construction, agriculture and sawmill plants. 

Seriously under-manned factories in 
Kitchener, Brantford and St. Catharines 
absorbed help from the unemployment areas 
of Oshawa, Windsor, and Nova Scotia. 
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Despite these drawbacks, the carry-over 
from 1946, together with the accelerated 
activity in highway, commercial and institu- 
tional construction provided an exceptionally 
high tempo of activity. The need for skilled 
tradesmen had already outdistanced supply 
and indications threatened shortages in the 
unskilled market. The prospects of meeting 
demand were scanty. At April 24 there were 
10,000 persons registered for skilled construc- 
tion work but many did not possess the 
required training. Of the 10,000 there were 
34 per cent between the ages of 45-64 and 
9 per cent 65 years of age or over. 


APPLICATIONS AND PLACEMENTS 
OF THE 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


f THOUSANDS 


PONS — 


1946 














RES WS APPLICATIONS 


DATA COMPUTED ON AN 
AVERAGE WEEKLY BASIS 


PLACEMENTS 





ASM \\W 








SOURCE: EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES REPORTS 


Slightly more than 10,000 vacancies were 
reported each week in April. Industries 
individually responsible for more than ten per 
cent of demand were food processing, textiles, 
lumber products, heavy machinery, and trans- 
portation equipment. At the beginning of 
May, 33,371 jobs remained unfilled in 
manufacturing. 

Construction.—Unseasonable weather, skilled 
labour shortages, labour disputes and sporadic 
buyers’ strikes moderated the expected boom 
in construction. Contracts awarded in 1947 
reached the $189 million mark by the end of 
April as compared with the corresponding 
1946 level of $194 millions. 





YY 
] 
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There were 4,491 vacancies notified each 
week in April representing a 17 per cent 
drop from the 1946 level. By the beginning 
of May the number .on file totalled. 8,156. 


Transportation.—Although some _ provinces 
had lifted the ban on highway transportation 
during April passage was uncertain in a few 
areas especially in the Maritime region. 
Despite this delay, registered unemployment 
among truck drivers dropped by 1,900 or 
approximately 20 per cent during the month. 

Activity on the inland waterways was in 
full swing by the end of April. Employment 
offices were sufficiently able to man ships to 
provide normal operations. Opening up of 
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navigation in the Montreal harbour relieved 
the unemployment situation among _long- 
shoremen. : During April the number of 
unplaced seamen fell by more than one-third 
to total 1,548 at the month-end. 


Trade.—Distribution of goods was gradually 
improving as freight tie-ups gave way due 
to opening up of inland waterways and better 
weather conditions. Despite the freer flow of 
goods, retail sales were only slightly above 
last year’s level. Stimulation of trade should 
occur shortly as the expected high level of 
tourist traffic gets under way. 

Employers’ requests were indicating a 
tightening up in hiring specifications. Many 
merchants and employers in department stores 
would not accept referrals unless they were 
previously experienced and well-educated. 
Notification of vacancies during April aver- 
aged 3,547 per week and at the end of the 
month 9,502 were unfilled. 


Service —Considerable employment shifts 
took place within the service industry during 
April. Workers left laundries, restaurants, 
and hotels for the more pleasant working 
conditions and better wages of the summer 
tourist resorts. Replacement orders were 
difficult to fill. In addition, householders 
placed large numbers of orders for domestics 
during “spring cleaning” thus seriously taxing 
all available supply. Because of the scarcity 
of suitable applicants many of the orders 
could not be filled. Demand rose from 18,121 
to 20,324 during the month. 

Employment officers were also placing large 
numbers of students and teachers into tourist 
resorts for the summer holidays. 


Applicants Registering 


There were 570,000 applications received in 
the first four months of 1947, representing 
approximately 12 per cent of the civilian 
labour force. Applications, however, do not 
necessarily coincide with the number of 
persons applying for work since the same 
person might be registered several times i.e. 
applicant did not renew his application before 
the 30-day expiration period consequently was 
considered a new applicant at a later date : 
workers registered in more than one local 
office area; registrations between short-time 
placements into employment. 


Applications had shown a steady downtrend 
since the beginning of the year. The full 
brunt of unemployment was felt in January 
when Christmas-employed help was released 
into the labour market. The unplaced 
mounted rapidly. By February the lay-off 
rate had dropped off, but the greatly reduced 
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absorptive capacity of the labour market 
forced registered unemployment upwards. 
The combined effect of three factors, fewer 
industrial layoffs, heavy releases of loggers 
and the opening up of summer-active indus- 
tries—resulted in a gradual decline in the 
number unplaced during March. 

By April much of the shift from logging 
employment had taken place. Average weekly 
applications fell to 29,805. Despite the adverse 
effect of fewer recorded vacancies the unplaced 
fell by about 24,000 or 13 per cent to stand at 
157,757 (ati Mayih 


Referrals 


The moderating effect of manpower 
de-control orders and of the late spring on 
vacancy reporting was reflected in a slower 
expansion in referral . activity than was 
recorded in 1947. Referrals reported in April 
were six. per cent below the level for the 
corresponding period last year. 


The monthly increase in referrals was most 
noteworthy in construction, transportation, 
services, food processing, and transportation 
equipment manufacturing. Average weekly 
referrals totalled 24,375 during April as com- 
pared with 22,408 and 26,028 one month and 
one year previous respectively. 


The rate of referrals in relation to jobs 


available fell slightly below the March level. 


Whereas in March, workers were referred to 
50 per cent of the available jobs (those on 
file at the beginning together with those 
notified during the period) by April the 
percentage had fallen to 46. In part this drop 
was caused by the influx of vacancies at the 
period-end. On the other hand, referrals per 
job available remained at a constant level of 
32 per cent over the two months. 


Placements 


Placements registered a monthly gain of 
eight per cent during April but still remained 
slightly below the 1946 level. The yearly 
drop reflected, in part, the markedly larger 
Jabour pool existing one year before at which 
time demobilization continued at a_ high 
tempo. The falling off in placement activity 
was entirely among male workers—female 
placements were on the upswing. 


The continuing shortage of woman power 
has resulted in a steady reduction in the 
unplaced while at the same time placements 
have moved upwards. One year before the 
economy -was still in the throes of recon- 
version. Quebec particularly was suffering 
from large pockets of unemployment ag 
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industry re-tooled for peace-time production. 
Over the year, registered unemployment of 
female workers has almost been halved while 
placements simultaneously have doubled. In 
Ontario where civilian industry had been 
well established prior to the war, reconver- 
sion was speedier. Consequently, shortages of 
women have prevailed in that province con- 
tinuously throughout the past year. The 
situation in the four western provinces has 
remained relatively unchanged with positions 
confined largely to service, clerical, and 
seasonal food processing employment. 

Twelve per cent of all placements during 
April were in employment of less than seven 
days’ duration. Domestic service, trade, saw- 
mills and construction provided the bulk of 
this employment. 

The clearance facilities of National Employ- 
ment Service offer an important tool for 
relieving chronic unemployment spots and at 
the same time supplying help in labour-tight 
areas. During the past year there has been 
a substantial number of Nova Scotia workers 
removed from the acute unemployment area 
(corresponding to that in the mid-Thirties) of 
Cape Breton to the labour-starved Quebec and 
_ Ontario mines and industrial centres of Brant- 
ford, St. Catharines and Kitchener. In addi- 
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tion, these Ontario centres recruited help from 
the ranks of the unemployed in Windsor and 
Oshawa. During April transfers averaged 321 
per week. 

Placements: into non-agricultural industry 
during April totalled 14,849 per week. Indus- 
tries singly responsible for more than ten per 


cent of placements were: manufacturing 
(319%) ; Services other than public and profes- 
sional (19%); construction (16%): trade 
(12%). 


The following table presents ahistorical 
summary of placements from 1937 to date. 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICES, JANUARY 1987 TO MAY 1, 1947. 














Special Placements 


Special cases which cannot be adequately 
dealt with through general placement activity 
are put in the hands of special placement 
officers. Employment officers in this section 
not only give the selected persons individual 
attention but also provide considerable follow- 
up activity. Applicants can be divided 
roughly into two  classes—the physically 
handicapped and the “first jobbers”. 

Placement of the physically handicapped 
continued to move upward to surpass the 
corresponding total in 1946 by 12 per cent. 
Accompanying the increased placement work 
has been a sharp reduction in the number 
unplaced. ‘The number registered for work 
(5,629) at April 14, 1947, was at the lowest 
point since the beginning of 1946. This in 
part reflected the gradual withdrawal of older 
men from the labour market and also the 
reduced influx of disabled veterans upon 
completion of demobilization. There were 
1,269 placements of physically handicapped 


Placements 
Year EE ee aT ae 
Regular Casual Totals 
BY ee NG cb oA 275, 300 114, 236 389,536 
1OBSo ater e Piet see: om 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
GS Osten Rcd etch ad ics to eadie 242,962 141,92 384, 882 
WOAO tye tte Bi, a aneae 320, 090 155, 016 475, 106 
IEG AGT) Sarai ag ete oat nc Lax 316, 168 191, 595 507, 763 
OD AE SSeS oan Rn Ree 809, 983 85, 638 895, 621 
OAS 2 BIO oS ba hits 1,890, 408 53,618 | 1,944,026 
YE Vite Nas Bro hae 1,693, 119 46,798 | 1,739,917 
DOA MMR ecole she aieseee 1, 445, 692 47, 889 1,493, 581 
1GAG NG EB 785, 593 73,819 859,412 
1947 (17 weeks)....... 208,383 31, 303 | 239, 686 
if 
persons recorded between March 15 to 
April 14. 


Facilities for the placing of youths in 
gainful employment by National Employment 
Service have been steadily broadening. Local 
offices throughout the country were making 
ready for the influx of students at the end 
of the school year. Contacts were being 
made through the schools, and employment 
offices were providing “open nights” to accom- 
modate the registration of youths. Prospects 
for employment were generally good although 
summer work in some areas was difficult to 
obtain. 

Also organized under National Employ- 
ment Service are the Youth Employment 
Centres, the first established in Toronto 
during May, 1946, and others in the process 
of organization in Montreal and Ottawa (See 
May, 1947, issue, LaBsour GAZETTE). These 
offices deal exelusively with the selective 
placement of youths. 


Executive and Professional Offices 


The record number of persons graduating 
from universities this spring should greatly 
relieve the prolonged shortage of professional 
personnel, especially in the engineering line. 
However, some difficulty may arise in match- 


ing the existing demand to supply, as many 
of the employer’s orders request experienced 
personnel only. Demand for salesmen con- 
tinued unabated, but in many cases the pay 
for job openings was on a commission basis 
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and applicants were reluctant to accept them. 
Surpluses have arisen among persons regis- 
tered as accountants and managers but both 
lack of experience and advanced age were 
serious drawbacks in finding suitable 
employment. 


The labour requirements for women were 


concentrated largely in the nursing, dietetics, 
‘and secretarial occupations. Few suitable 
applicants were available. 

Placements during April were above the 
level recorded in March, 1946. Average 
weekly placements numbered 61 during April 
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leaving 2,147 applications on file at the end 
of the month. Reporting of vacancies con- 
tinued to rise and totalled 2,077. at May 1, 
the highest point recorded to date. 

E. & P. offices have been active in uncover- 
ing summer employment for university 
students. About 7,000 requests for specific 
types of students were obtained through 
questionnaires sent to employers throughout 
Canada. One difficulty was that jobs were 
not always available in university towns and 
because of the housing shortage, married 
students, particularly, did not want to give 
up their present accommodation. 


Veterans 


Applications—One out of every four 
persons registering for work during April was 
a veteran, that is, approximately .7,400 
ex-servicemen reported per week. When 
demobilization was at its peak approximately 
one-third of all applications were from 
veterans. 

Due to demobilization applications were 
maintained at an average of 10,000 per week 
in 1946. Since that time the registration of 
veterans has generally. followed the over-all 
seasonal pattern. Applicants fell off by five 
per cent during April as the opening of 
summer industries offered job openings for 
many of the unemployed. 

Placements—A nine per cent jump in 
placements occurred during April bringing the 
average weekly placement level up to 3,865. 
Openings in transportation, construction and 
mining were filled by the younger veterans. 
At the same time, absorption of the older 
ex-servicemen speeded up as the result of the 
extensive campaigns launched throughout the 
country on behalf of the “over 45” job seeker. 

The selective placement of disabled veterans 
is carried on through special placement officers 
and Casualty Rehabilitation officers of DVA. 
From March 15 to April. 14 there were 640 


placed leaving 2,088 on file at the mid-April 
date. 

Securing of summer employment for veteran 
university students was-being dealt with by 
E. & P. offices, as previously mentioned. 


Unplaced Applicants—Most of the notable 
“bad spots” for veteran employment began to 
give way in April. The exception was in the 
Maritimes which alone were responsible for 
one-quarter of the unplaced veterans. In this 
region the, chronic unemployment situation 
was further deteriorated by the prolonged 
duration of the coal strike. 


In Vancouver the unplaced fell from 6,274 
to 5,212 during the month. ‘This largely 
represented expansion of employment in the 
seasonal industries—logging, sawmills, con- 
struction and transportation. 

In Windsor the unplaced were reduced from 
1,705 to 1,143—reflecting a notable improve- 
ment in the flow of raw materials. 
office area; registrations between short-time 
placements into employment. 


At April 24 there were 52,286 veterans 
registered for employment. Seventy-seven per 
cent of these had been registered for. more 
than two weeks. 


Regional Analysis 


The following regional analysis is based on 
reports received from National Employment 
Service offices throughout the country. The 
report covers the month of April, 1947. 


Maritime Region 


The labour surplus grew somewhat during 
April. The late spring delayed the seasonal 
stimulation of agriculture and construction. 
Considerable progress was made in the transfer 
of unemployed workers to jobs in Ontario; 


about 1,200 have been placed during the year, 
most activity being within the last two months. 


Agriculture—The usual demand for agri- 
cultural workers during April did not occur 
this year because of the lateness of the season. 
Snow was still on the ground in northern 
New Brunswick. However, in the rest of the 
Maritimes, spring planting would be well 
underway by the middle of May. 

Good prices were indicated for all farm 
crops, and most farmers intended to plant 
more acreage this year than last. The general 
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opinion was that with normal weather in the 
future, the delay in seeding would not affect 
crops greatly. 

Nearly one hundred applications had already 
been received for the fifty Polish Veterans 
slated to arrive in ‘the Maritimes in June. 

Surplus potatoes in Prince Edward Island 
were being shipped to the United Kingdom; 
a million bushels were scheduled for loading 
shortly. 

Logging—Logging operations had closed in 
most of the Maritimes, but summer pulp 
cutting was beginning, and pulp workers were 
in steady demand. 

River driving is usually in full swing at the 
end of April, but because of the severe winter 
and the late ice-break-up, some operations 
would not start before the middle of May. 
As a result, sawmills were running behind 
schedule. 


Fishing—Deep sea fishermen brought in 
good catches during April, and fish processing 
plants in Halifax were working at full 
strength. There was a steady demand for 
fish handlers, cutters and skinners. Bad 
weather held up the fishing fleets in New 
Brunswick and southern Nova Scotia. 


Coal Mining—The coal strike was in its 
third month and mining was at a standstill. 
The New Brunswick Government passed 
special legislation to take over strip mining 
operations at. Chipman, in order to supply 
the Minto power plant with fuel. 

The peat moss industry of New Brunswick 
was active in areas where the ground was 
not frozen. 


Manufacturing—Production remained at 
normal level in most manufacturing concerns, 
although material shortages were still a 
hindrance. j 

Brick and tile plants were working at 
capacity volume with bright prospects for a 
good season. 

Shipyards at Halifax had been reducing 
employment substantially during the previous 
six or eight months—from a wartime high of 
2,500 to the April level of 1,600. An addi- 
tional lay-off of 200 men was expected shortly. 
The activity of the firm depends upon the 
recelpt of new repair work. 


Construction.—Construction activity during 
April was considerably below that of a year 
ago, because of the late spring season. The 
vacancies for construction labourers at the 
end of the period numbered 117, while there 
were 1,387 applicants for such jobs. A rapid 
change in this situation was expected in May. 
Building costs and the supply of materials 
may limit some types of building activity, 
however. 
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Transportation—The Ports of Halifax and 
Saint John were relatively quiet, and prospects 
for work for longshoremen during the summer 
were not bright. 


Transportation by rail in the Cape Breton 
area was very slack because of the coal 
shortage. However, highways were re-opening 
for heavy traffic, which helped to ease the 
situation. 


Quebec Region 


Industrial activity rose steadily during 
April, and showed a considerable advance 
over the level of one year ago. The employ- 
ment situation in labour surplus areas 
improved. 


Agriculture—Normally, seeding would be 
half-completed by the end of April, but 
snowfalls and persistent cold weather delayed 
the work seriously. . Seeding was expected to 
begin about the middle of May. 

Demand for farm labour was heavy but 
there were not enough applicants to meet 
requirements. If farmers could pay better 
wages, the labour supply situation would be 
no problem, but as it is, urban industry has 
a greater attraction for most workers. 

Applications for Polish Veterans numbered 
360 and would probably reach 500 by the 
time the Veterans arrived. The quota for 
Quebec being 100, quite a problem of distribu- 
tion will be involved. 

Logging—There were about 18,000 men in 
the woods, three-quarters of them were 
engaged in spring cutting and the balance on 
improvement work for river driving. There 
was very little movement of logs on the rivers, 
since ice had not yet cleared from most lakes. 

No difficulties were anticipated once the 
drive began, as there was a high water level 
and ample labour would be available. 

Mining—Hard-rock mines were planning 
future developments, now that labour was 
more plentiful. The tragedy at Malartic was 
expected to deter the placement of under- 
ground workers. 

Miners with or without experience were 
recruited to meet intermittent orders from 
the Val d’Or district; with the successful 
placement of these workers, orders from the 
Rouyn district were anticipated. 

Manufacturing —Activity was rising steadily, 
and marked a sizeable advance over the 
previous year. The greatest expansion was 
in the light steel and non-ferrous metal 
industries, and a most encouraging upturn was 
evident in heavy and medium steel produc- 
tion. In only two groups, chemicals and 
miscellaneous products, had production 
subsided. 
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Canadian Car and Foundry Ltd. did not 
expect to return to full production until 
August, because of material difficulties; at that 
time it will require about another 1,000 men. 
The locomotive contracts acquired by one 
Montreal firm approached six million dollars. 

The labour shortage problem at Drummond- 
ville was growing even more serious. Lack 
of housing accommodation made the prospect 
of any relief remote. The situation in labour 
surplus areas such as Three Rivers and Quebec 
City improved considerably during April, and 
will ease further as seasonal activity gains in 
strength. 

Construction—With the advent of mild 
weather, preparations began for a _ record 
season of building. Higher costs might prove 
to be a limiting factor. Shortages of skilled 
tradesmen—bricklayers, stone masons, marble 
setters, plasterers, terrazzo workers and 
carpenters—and the supply of building 
materials, also were problems. 

Many costly projects were planned—the 
CNR terminal at Montreal, $16 million; 
Wartime Housing Ltd., $1 million; Dominion 
Rubber Co. plant improvements, $2 million; 
Provincial orthopedic institute, $2 million; 
hospital, $700,000; and many others. 

Transportation—The Port of. Montreal 
opened for the season, and absorbed many 
of, the unemployed. A heavy year of traffic 
was expected, in view of the new passenger 
and freight lines. 

Railroads planned for a very busy season, 
and with the new equipment on order, total 
tonnage will exceed last year’s. 

Highway transportation was slack because 
of restrictions on heavy traffic until road con- 
ditions were favourable. 

As winter transportation dead-locks dis- 
appeared, distribution of industrial output 
aceelerated. 


Ontario Region 


A growing labour demand and a shortening 
supply of all types of workers reflected the 
rising tempo of production. 

Agriculture—The cold wet spring delayed 
farm work seriously. Most land in eastern 
Ontario was still water-logged, after extremely 
deep winter snows and heavy spring rain. 

A serious shortage of farm help was indi- 
cated for the coming season. Applications 
for Polish Veterans exceeded 1,000 and were 
mounting rapidly. The chronic scarcity of 
farm labour has aroused great interest in 
proposals to bring workers from Holland and 
Great Britain, and single men from the 
Maritime region. Applications for harvest 
help from the Prairie region were expected 
to outnumber those of last year. 
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Farmers have less difficulty in obtaining 
workers if. they can provide separate and 
comfortable housing for married men. 


The Ontario Farm Service Force was again 
recruiting summer workers among high school 
and university students, and was making 
arrangements for camps in the specialized 
fruit and vegetable districts. 

Logging—The spring drive was in full 
swing; orders for river drivers were met 
successfully in all districts. Exceptionally 
high waters were of great help in bringing 
out the logs speedily. A few small mills had 
begun cutting, but most did not plan to start 
until the middle of May. 

Pulpwood operators were beginning to 
recruit cutters and were specifying experi- 
enced men. 


Mining—Most operators were planning 
expansion of production. Further orders for 
mine beginners and experienced miners will 
accompany this expansion, and replacements 
for workers on vacation will also be needed. 


Manufacturing—Heavy backlogs of orders 
in every branch of manufacturing stimulated 
capacity production, except where material 
shortages formed bottlenecks. Steel and 
lumber were the major scarcities. Steel mills 
were at peak production at Sault Ste. Marie 
and processing plants were working at capacity 
in Hamilton, Port Colborne and Welland; a 
need for heavy labour was reported in most 
quarters. Demand for foundry workers was 
at the wartime level with moulders and heavy 
labourers the chief requirement. One large 
foundry in Toronto, after unsuccessfully seek- 
ink local help, advertised in England and 
Scotland, and found 118 applicants willing to 
Agricultural implement plants 
needed men in large numbers. Shipbuilding 
firms were short of steel, and could employ 
several hundred more workers to meet commit- 
ments if material supplies improved. 

The furniture industry reported a flooded 
market in the stuffed furniture section, and 
consequently there was a slackening in this 
type of production. Accumulated orders for 
other types of furniture were keeping firms. 
very busy, however, and trainees were being 
sought to learn skills such as cabinet-making. 

The scarcity of female workers became even 
more acute. To ease the shortage of unskilled 
labour, some firms were recruiting workers in 
the Maritimes. One rubber company had 
transported 40 girls with satisfactory results, 
and a textile company was in the process of 
moving a similar number from Nova Scotia. 


Construction—The weather delayed full 
construction activity. However, the demand 
for -skilled tradesmen such as_ bricklayers,. 
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plasterers, plumbers, steamfitters, terrazzo 
workers and tile setters, far exceed the supply. 

Although industrial and institutional con- 
struction was breaking all previous building 
records, the number of medium-priced houses 
seemed to be sufficient to meet demands. A 
year ago, “Sold” signs frequently appeared 
on houses only half built, but this year it has 
been common to see “For Sale” signs on 
completely finished houses. Low-rental apart- 
ments and homes were still urgently required 
in most areas, however. 


Transportation—Shipping on the Great 
Lakes was in full progress. Ships were fairly 
well manned, except for the lack of a few 
certificated personnel. F 

Railway companies had _ started the 
customary track work and required section 
hands and extra gang workers. 


Prairie Region 


Spring activity was under way. The 
seasonal downswing in unplaced applicants 
recorded a drop of 7,000 during April. 


Agriculture—Seeding was two or three 
weeks later than usual in most areas. 
Demand for farm workers was on the increase, 
but the balance between demand and the 
supply was still reasonably good. Many of 
the surplus applicants, however, were not 
fully-qualified for the jobs available. 

Farmers emphasized the need for skilled 
help, and were willing to pay higher wages 
for experienced men. Farm wages varied a 
great deal between different areas but the 
general range for skilled workers seemed to 
be from $60 to $90 per month. Lower-paid 
jobs were generally very difficult to fill. 
Unskilled workers often preferred to wait for 
openings in construction and other industries. 

As usual, in the wheat areas the vacancies 
registered were chiefly for spring work only, 
while in mixed farming areas most of the 
jobs were for the summer season. 


Logging—Preparation for river drives and 
the spring cutting season was progressing in 


northwestern Ontario districts, but other areas’ 


throughout the region reported very little 
logging activity. Operators were hiring all 
the experienced cutters obtainable, but 
demand was less urgent than during March. 


Mining—Base metal mines reported a 
variety of vacancies for skilled and semi- 
skilled men. Ore shipments to Port Arthur 
were to be resumed shortly, since navigation 
on the Great Lakes had re-opened. The 
Hudsons Bay Mining & Smelting Co. arranged 
to employ university students for the 
summer season. 
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Gold mines still reported a need for 
experienced men, but there was little demand 
for inexperienced workers. Some improve- 
ment in living accommodation was noted at 
several mines, and much work on housing 
projects was still in progress. Diamond 
drilling was under way in northern areas, some 
crews working two shifts. After the spring 
break-up a greater demand for qualified 
diamond drillers was expected, which might 
be difficult to meet. 

Coal mines had more orders on hand than 
could possibly be filled—a situation expected 
to prevail for several years. The box car 


shortage which had adversely affected opera- 


although 
Expan- 


tions previously, eased somewhat 
occasional stoppages still occurred. 
sion and production could be _ increased 
materially if housing were available. Vacan- 
cies for certificated miners were created in 
some districts by farmers leaving the industry 
for their farms. 


Manufacturing—A seasonal upswing in the 
food processing industries was noted. Meat 
packing plants were re-hiring the employees 
previously laid-off, as live-stock receipts were 
improving. The poultry industry was expand- 
ing, also the production of dairy products. 
The removal of butter subsidies and the 
rumours that rationing will be discontinued 
caused some uncertainty in the latter indus- 
try, however. 


Pulp and paper mills in the Lakehead 
district will operate under a new working 
agreement with local unions, providing for 
Saw and planer 
mills required additional skilled men. 


Building material production was far behind 
the orders on hand. Brick yards had begun 
operations for the season. Sash and door 
companies reported an improvement in glass 
supplies. 


Construction.—Construction was proceeding 
as fast as the supply of materials would 
permit. Competent tradesmen were fully 
employed. Projects under way should absorb 
every available physically fit worker for the 
next six months. In some cases, scarce 
materials were obtained for residential build- 
ing by dismantling airport buildings, etc. 


Transportation—The navigation season 
opened in the middle of April. Within a 
week, 16 grain ships had been loaded at the 
Lakehead elevators. Local demand for seamen 
was reported. 

Railway companies were listing requirements 
for track maintenance workers at various 
regional points. Highway transportation was 
back to normal. — 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 4 TO MAY 1, 1947 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported| Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end Of 
period period period | vacancies} Regular:| Casual period 

Prince Edward Island.............0..0.00eec0ces 330 225 467 285 199 18 2,013 
Gi airlOteeto wan or. cuenta Palen aes sea det Mhae RR 248 193 292 201 113 18 1, 409 
SVU CT SIG eue re SU ren et em nr Mena re 102 By 175 84 SONS neetmalt Ae 604 

IWOVar SCO Gla drcci tec tor te nul may ann alae gen 2,670 2,046 5,936 3,125 1,364 293 17,458 
ASIVTORS Hr Se erecta tte eae I ALPE R DCRR INN: 306 Day Wb ce) MOS ig 9 8» Abels 5 ice TMS) 
Bridgewatenan’ o 66d bate vclsbe Alen aie. ake Mabe) 55 45 140 123 37 3 449 
yar. tid Out eae orig ate ate ae ME ae 116 139 424 144 55 13 656 
CHlaGel Bay Pad bo Rees Sel ee EE. Re Ue TA ee 320 120 7 RAI A. ee 1, 067 
Ls ESWOVEED tmebers hs Ratchets mere e ocl e He aR ene 1,198 1,297 1,681 1,006 403 135 3, 462 
IAVOrnNeSS ety ei sci Biase oh cee eR a ote als 2 114 31 7g oy crit pms | 459 
ATONE VIS. | SRE ee atone Le Rep ak RAN TNE re 177 175 394 230 84 7 1,505 
LAV ROOL: J Ppaeee tie ce ec ies epee aeners ental ai) Oo 21 20 106 18 Oil cea a re 206 
INC WECHIES IO Wee acl A, Sees eer ner no nacre 348 105 574 472 251 36 2,305 
New Waterlondess cas cis ste eet Say ah ees atts 6 I 122 66 eer ae 404 
IWonthtS yidinevinde ann is csettee oun uated Mead oye 52 96 31 PAC Pelee neiees ob 375 
PAC COUGH Ait Aare ect Coreen eee Te hye oe na tre 37 24 102 22 il i 446 
STL EDT NN Oy AS kN ae mies 4 56 A Waa es aroaees 183 
SN GCIRE Naa Cra ata as Ui toyaraee is emp aah ae eel ited fab 317 45 844 523 197 95 2,900 
MCU ON ELINGS te aac MRR ee he re taue ee mee 13 1 89 18 Ay hey sees ee 692 
BETTE Chad ert ce Nie sas rd here ele Me AR ee 153 101 328 206 99 3 285 
Marme uric hel burners. saise 4 te ee a ae ae 78 28 240 82 p13 penne ees 1,295 

ING WSUS WACK) 24. oo ss ote ices nye ees: 2,801 41,751 4,201 2,483 1,507 203 7,905 
Bathurst ese... eee SMELL n . Gl el neni 49 24 283 44 34 Be 942 
(Camp ielitomaee ya Sean shave eae mL 87 46 339 119 35 30 876 
Edmundston Fiera EGS oroyhNNauatoeeawehous Cheustodeie ds nates 37 8 148 4) AN hs he aeeciine 450 
PNSClERIEtONl ee), Jak Wastes ke . AB. dg erence nt 159 161 248 130 55 2 245 

LINE OVS eos 3 es Ls erent cars 2 | Seem ge a NE IC 101 49 54 66 OO ut Res oma 243 
NE OIIGEOH ne heme tanta a Kote ts. ce ory ch cn hate sg Oe 836 534 1, 287 804 472 75 2,082 
Newcastle ena ti, ity. Sencar wants ee oe D 21 192 OTs ABA OZ ble sears toes 798 
ATO OL Ne wena oe 5 Mu RONS casts wt tuallnr | Wi pes ieee 1,296 694 1,354 1,104 658 94 1,581 
SeoSctephende vs vee 2 meen tne 2) Ohe UMMA ee 5 129 22 LRN igi SER tiR 236 
TSUSSOXS RYT ELE itAedony 2 Nake, Hoe ee eee ee Ne 84 43 118 80 AS NUR | eee 145 
WOOUSTOCKIOte Mia Lc icMlr) Sean Gaia meaner aL Or 62 42 119 44 yen (eden. Ale Se 307 

iuebec Senna”. eh Tee ul: Ae SUE Mae 26, 866 22,051 28, 964 20, 060 10,770 829 45,636 
Asbestos. . es enemy apes thse rans ray at stl ainic doer be Sea aeea a OG 236 49 32 1 71 
HOAUAINOIS AI: RL... MALL IER. She Resa 227. 61 256 252 DOS Aaa eee 222 
Gis Ne eke were eile RON CL. Shae eat 59 14 108 58 BO!) -eeeen ee 338 
(@ausapscal ope. 120) Ae aReee Siete hte: EWE ape 16 148 15 i Boe ey crates ae 460 
Chan i a Fe oto ane cr AOR RG. AAR ait UMN De cama 200 197 113 6 6h See 716 
Chicoutimi 55 DOO 3 RCI ARE Co ROI OED ERMA EN 618 564 413 151 IDE Ya nee 514 
OOATICOGIE EE he hoe. MTR Mean. aig oe Jae 279 188 178 182 TSO nn nee 103. 
Dolbeau..... SUPE PV aee Opata tlds her kiss selene 42 11 116 30 OOM Re eee tes 154 
Dram mondivalian..4..)\ pase wow. Cue. ek eh le neo 522 160 671 558 ASG. | ae ee 430: 
RstAngus. Meye.. “ee Gis wy, Jere ny. ga 92 69 72 67 DOP eee. 93 
ctr ae ROME ata ge Pee AMO lg eg oe 170 199 52 42 SOM ee 66 
CORED TOY. aera. Sei tet OM. INR EET AEE ER 408 361 228 172 12 9ialeateeeatet on 194 
Le A OS BA. ee me Rm ee PS 342 268 564 253 143 2 1,741 
Joliette SrA sp op VM emer io cilalat 2 Mis SVM ald oe 223 251 273 188 LOU Se ER 2 770 
TONCUICLO SMe tore Meaney RUPE ASR TRO Say 151 Sy 350 117 | « LOT Me eee 453 
BESTEL OTL ele Ne AAO ey aE NAT eave UE ee NLA 189 103 179 149 OOM sehen ene 172: 
asst bale. (ast 2 sgh elliaees Sh ip ouan ine Ay 290 58 150 157 1g AR ee Gee 316 
Sein BU To ETTe te taee OE Sm Ve cH BRIN Re ay 172 136 153 36 Ol PR. eee ete 294 
Lévis... LOY CIEE IE! TA RR, aA ras UN Sgt 75 uf 341 52 16: |e See 1,467 
LS Sg Rae Ce Ce es TL ee Oe 49 16 128 36 31 8 233 
| SATE OY CEMA VODeee ea ENN ied Rp Sn nA 163 148 101 126 Aa 0 ermen dress 118 
LEU let AAO rig ALU and AO Leia aN Ct LL AM 109 94 101 36 Sei il eeaee es tae 288 
Megantic... Be cena AC I hs As ee ees or ie OOD IN 101 49 165 44 C Vth | kare oh Pet k 129 
MoOunteaprinn (.: ami i hues See uc I aus dca 88 56 60 54 Ba Yohei ELE Dee wm I 77 
Montatagny 0). 0. Sere Ce eo Magee 3845 341 246 21 UE Sta letra Boe, bake 338. 
Montroaleymeevcimiiwa et as a ivelues | 14,015 13, 643 13,401 10, 502 4,368 728 15, 667 
BUOSSIS ULB ka OE Ae Oe a tee 61 72 106 15 NE Sl en 4 Bt pa aN 8 130: 
PortrAlired ery). Sea Ok ONS ee 8 105 20 108 51 Sit || oda hs eee 158 
Quebec aieceats: si jae, Werlaeduyy, ae Ot Mead oat | 1,718 994 2,714 1, 967 S46) |e eee eee 8, 857 
Richmond ats lotdy dis a lies SOUS URS A Lo) el eR ma ana 164 218 54 51 33 2 39 
Rimouski NEN ce. skeceye eye ae Be Se OM Le SRE 50 188 132 75 84 a 388 
Rivaere Gu Loup. eee pete Cee en eae ee 127 85 310 35 103 3 855 
Rouyn Shia, «i Sin See cA SELON Ee « HOE le 315 196 639 215 L2G ee eee ne 453 
te. PA Chine. he kate, pee ke oo) ane. 85 69 109 74 50 1 135 
Ste. Anne de"Belleyien: 5. Wat ee ee cadet 89 51 100 58 GA Ie ee oe. 190 
Sie (nh érése ene ats. lanes Fo ped een £ 319 169 256 248 QD ae eee 351 
St. Georges cle" Beauce . eae teint. creme nae 36 40 104 33 OU, ce oe 222 
St. yacin thet wiles teade la ak! 4 cy eee 200 316 187 76 Sail evade. ate: 450 
St. Jean rc aa Neate cy heey eat a ae 631 444 1,289 626 Ciel Wis eee te 334 
St. Jérome. RS oi OP ok Ae ae ale ni ah ABN 253 124 270 232 163 3 459) 
St; Joseph dA lina Uae ues eve ee Bake 41 20 85 30 Dou Pe... xhiaees 219 

Shawinigan HANS ir see eee OMe eget 298 65 497 22, 2O0n ete a aee 840: 
Sherbrooke Biss ae Sse SE OE coe Os’ 563 256 513 532 267 62 365 
SOTCL A wire Wie eRe Re ail Lin oe Ae Rae de, 792 227 733 ,  §42 ASDp|:. peace aan 409 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS APRIL 4, 1946 | 





TO MAY 1, 1947—Continued 
Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered Referred Placements Unplaced 
during end of during to end of 
period period period |vacancies | Regular | Casual period 

Q uebee—Concluded 
Thetford sManesicn <item cele Coe es ccomeeee eas 145 88 217 142 69 10 508 
JU neee BS Ga SAA BOO OBB DUCES Oo CORGH Sap UOGnonae 529 222 826 594 268 2 3,735 
Wali Onare Wee chs aces ois <i Oras Vee ais « 592 370 375 266 OO: ||) A eae 141 
Walley field Since termes ees te ert or malescom nares 166 318 43 269 STOR ene 571 
Wictoria valle ec setae taniacraeise. ate nameeiene. 319 yAts) 287 256 LOAM Ohh one y Ay 403 

Outerio. Cee: Ae PERO ER ee G1,816 | 52,704 | 40,615 | 41,652 | 23,291] 1,918] 38,884 
Arnprior BREE RR aA ee RPS PALE Sc 0 OS Si OLY 446 144 164 DOO Ser aho Goma 90 
IB ARriG ls fete Societe ce tee a ee eae se cee ess aye! 273 204 264 [4 ie nie? + RE 328 
Bellevillers me ion eaten cee sneer ee cect esas 347 211 293 425 LAG ae tL ek ey 425 
IBTACED EARL eeaek Sa SEs Se ck eee Cee 211 174 171 197 L250 a lep ener 159 

PASS AIUD LON es 5 ccc cle ets ot ist sce Ns « le esate vias 163 210 97 78 55 2 146 
Brantlordees soos cee te bis Sele ae ee Se eee oes 1,039 Sil 440 420 365 28 257 
Br OOK Ville ee tea oe cle eee Se ee ee ches ens 222 85 205 167 TO ee eee 101 
Carleton ElACe. catenin seca tea elie Fees 73 60 98 44 AR rates + Ne 65 
Ghali as cece iteteres cic scott s Mates wigte ee onion eres 467 240 503 444 270 21 541 
CGDOUTE eee aee Sree tee ale os ei ee ie 94 22 115 99 78 6 59 
Collingwood ee. fares cee. ee les 96 52 75 140 47 4 300 
(Orn Wallerer cre Sete cts etch creresicvac ore clsteeneeers 727 169 syAll 727 559 20 714 
WNT Ville en ee ei reac eke er. 85 70 93 109 FOB lhe ile aces 72 
Fergus RECN Rita Om eid ote ala nareleser chor Mie cca ieiaieiore tar alevers 57 116 43 40 QUIN a tee 10 
fT mall Dag shoot cis Rot RAG Te EE FAO 173 59 68 235 151 4 171 
Ort CEerances’., cote ears eae ck pees 388 301 131 124 st eee ee 140 
Mort Walliams s See eee detett oc cic sae 1,144 1,019 687 529 318 34 759 
GATT celts rae xan ge tare Bs FASE Piel haga ARAL, Land 404 564 107 102 [ioe tected cada i 62 
GananOGuerssssk ee tots a ee 81 8 68 87 61 14 41 
GOGELICIY crs carcc ae eta a olor ees, sasleretiatee eee 211 175 72 170 89 7 82 
Guelpharic.. 2 eee oa larsl ap ontalehcra eilexeharers fevaleior ets 706 641 447 444 20410 ie teeta. 141 
Plans lions tt. i. Aenea oe ee ee te ee 4,241 3,385 3, 494 4,276 1,737 214 2,499 
TSUNA ees len hing negate ASR ak Mean i oo en 76 29 98 93 204 2 357 
NNGersoll vee es teks eee eee ee cies See 141 168 75 85 ae the wal a 22 
SA DUSKASENG 55:0 Pet aeets cise eae ate oe ies 342 121 92 59 50 1 68 
CONOR ee ee hae ee eee cas 73 479 94 38 ASE Set eae oa 244 
AGN SON Ieee Le oe tacos OMe beni cis 685 258 932 721 426 7 786 
WWirkclanadglcahke sine eet ccs eee a ote eee ehcs 487 361 716 387 216 13 651 
Kaitehener: Waterloo ens. -)ccctenes a ciacach ee sen 1, 166 1, 422 415 537 323 1 164 
AGSRUTIN SCONCE ie See srcaelers oreo Matt aca ue alter eh attreactec 297 185 153 251 88 31 128 
NIN CSA Sere eee Re nore eubicle ke Reto Ge es ewe 120 40 122 163 97 9 271 
MEISE OW) eee ne ee ce ee 77 114 39 51 20 2 75 
DONA GIA Mates hee ob eee A ee ee ee ee 2,811 2,501 1, 546 1,970 917 157 761 
Malan deen AAs Mek Pte oc een oe mene. Sree Sem | 214 Md 155 248 diya] Bae ead an 283 
INIA DAN CO Mee acon te thier cheese ese helene chee ee 89 55 87 17 EL ale cnet ee be 142 
Newmarket.......... REA Die srox Speer 82 5 PR 127 193 59 74 AGG her omer 219 
INS Wie OLOntOn care e nic cenit ek ce ee ee 749 736 492 460 op | ee ee 305 
Nia garamlial igure wee ce te cmt mea oe eres 682 349 383 531 283 8 390 
NOTH Aste ar ene coneds siclepniett te Settee a 314 146 358 283 177 45 345 
ONG UT ern Ares togh te aetes A og Wer Gopie Bide, nde Pee Oe yes ea 314 194 191 256 121 8 454 
(OF VOE Rif) Sr SPAS RCRTC BETS eR PETS fats BAR an 783 598 916 893 353 16 1,648 
OL AW AR ee tee Cor ee eR rn ee etna 1, 857 1,355 2,925 1,504 EN Ree © Ale 5,351 
Owen Sounduecccct eee es ee nh ake nen 223 200 198 170 69 12 207 
Parry Soundeimi ce soe ce cic solo Seis seldine cies 44. 27 94 25 Dil Paine eal 387 
Rem broker cence ce eee eee ee 260 110 240 201 IBS beaeas so clo 388 
Pertheesee see PRIRIO OIC GAS DUO ORO IO OTS 170 111 194 154 104 15 83 
eterborolgiicr + epee nite hae eamnr ne 822 344 709 925 G28 ere 526 
PICtONGe eee eet he iene 55 19 41 64 32 3 88 
Prove yee ed CY Coa mrns Senvechs Schade SG Bae eae ce aha iL Ge 1,949 1,015 844 OULU la eee oon oc 868 
POrt COlOOINe acne meee: ce ee kaa 356 239 241 159 Lis oho eats hee Ls: 326 
(ito Ph a ol 1e, Bees Sava, rss eI Stag, ROR Oe ec 101 72 65 95 BOD: larreincamaans 37 
IPTesCObb eens tee reece errs ceo cates 28 28 48 14 |® SE Lets ee ae 132 
PUOT ERO otal ape rete see Neha uss cA nde > Caps pied = 121 54 80 124 a 9 eee re 157 
SU Catharmneetyet ate it eee eh tc ested a 1,374 763 916 955 483 36 753 
Sez Thornrasw 28. Sask eee ee oo SH 386 425 237 275 132 6 184 
SAMI AE pe sete he ere ee Oe Ee cd AE 601 325 564 565 SOONER ee ee 311i 
Sault Ste. Mariew: seen eee te eta cee 619 948 365 331 PROT | Ee eee 404 
DVLA EO AM CPA ROUSTS Sata O ARO ERO ae cee 265 266 196 168 on 10 169 
Siouxthookouter.cn ses eee eee eae 29 20 14 10 19 eee ee } 25 
Smithsebalist, shades chk ee sees 250 82 262 182 168 beer 238 
SCLAULORG ewe prema aerate MO ree ect Atri 369 278 309 366 188 79 188 
Sturgeon Faliste 9, ee Olid Se Beatle 47 14 91 42 DIG ea co torest 140 
Sid Dunya: ic hee eee ei renee: 1,475 1,272 1,201 1,086 595 48 1,045 
A ASUD TE rasa enn cab ova es AS ihc a ban i a Ni 99 83 95 67 46 He sities 81 
AP irarmning:, Seias,. sete cok « Sate ate eet abe as 1,136 897 1,178 975 845 18 1,057 
ZOROILO pat Poti mar sh Micke boos cane cet Bien. ere mane 23,325 23, 457 9,695 10, 762 5, 694 781 6,069 
Drier a ene et a eee a gaye ee 95 76 131 176 105 |.......... 262 
Walkerton. Aten tne . ellen ae. AG... east 72 98 60 48 20 acta ear 95 
Wallacoburgscrat a ee rs Aiasie ae 110 74 69 50 20: akan 138 
Wiellaclemaicrvraive teteiercursite scr ciarslcich avare reverse 977 673 505 662 809 4 395 
NUS Oe A Oe Som ASG Ho Ie He Ee Caen REE RN 412 332 406 oof NAG? Wee udnceece 267 
WINGSOCM Remit estes irre ert eng 3, 043 567 3, 269 3, 665 1, 869 255 3,922 
Woodstock fen. ease bey... UR Teer. 297 429 153 149 73 2 116 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OFFICES FOR FOUR WEEKS 
APRIL 4 TO MAY 1, 1947—Concluded 
Vacancies Applicants 
Office Regis- 
Henonte yh a 2 te Referred Placements aleeuta 
uring end o uring to end o 
period period period | vacancies} Regular period 
INEARETOD aren recent ie of Ak MUA en ay same neat a 6,708 3,916 8,721 4,084 2,937 12,373 
LEE NOVG (eye eee MEAS ECM) ts RNNEERE GE: HEMEL BR MAR (kM 551 eo a nae ee ae 
TENT ol cht cD SQA DNs LN or RGU HOMME SA ITIP eit 68 
Flin Flon MA AND S59 rane Pe 1k FRG. Mae 139 70 162 127 82 57 
Wortagels Prairie. owen es cee ees Meee are 109 118 243 138 45 706 
Heed Hf tied al SODA raseient GTS A Oiapaaee (He ool eV eamIE OE oN LNY 40 20 92 33 23 et 
AHS (Page Geers oc te pe Rats Ba Wena 79 92 88 2 
NUP V STANT orey ete teu A Pomeaeitl an ved eeyrer Reet TT BNe pnw, gut el ee 5, 722 S151 7,398 6, 162 2,447 10,099 
Saskatche warms! 2 hs jocn oid. cite eaton oisles a deems 5,640 3,268 5,652 5,168 2,389 7,306 
ISLA VAT Gattis Wat see be ci ce raaLe eed sie eeaion 160 92 7 81 80 89 
507 311 555 581 248 824 
| | wl 8 1B 
3 280 55 9 50 : 
VOR INA Lieve ladaace bibseiehtioe ante alstoinens 6 Maen met 2,208 964 2,191 2,427 998 1,821 
Baska toons TONG ea NONE NOt a a aN emer 1eaie 1,058 1, 582 1,290 654 1, 830 
SWite) Currenti a ane enue kce eerie bic aearnile 4 186 127 169 124 91 372 
WES DUTTA Ce ei cte tok eee Ad ube ol taitte istee metere trees 139 121 100 95 48 202 
BOREDOM Sy Nikon oes ola ei aerate ected oave aelecte RG ines 192 180 315 185 61 535 
ein 1 Gi AAO seca abt Reesert Sriyre crn gamma hey 3, 3 ‘ile fs as aH 4, foe 
BO MDIRINON Gee see lc ew ciel ites eid slaves sees 1 ‘ eG 
ST SanrmOre voce tec eae aatora a eeatehe y siehls eee Re 198 167 34 2 38 45 
Poche HE SERIO at OARS A UTE Pape SOLS RG Rh UNS 3, BS 1 a 2,820 oe i tl, fs Phe ae 
PUTIUD OL LOT a se a0: w eiletale Vole ole aia ets alalaes we etand oer it 9 14 9 
oe MASAI esp) si! Sita Pye Sen AUR ROSE NRT. UNL, LAR pen Je at 3, 840 3,412 1 ee 3 th 
BOT EWR rar aia) ole eg SISK ig isials lnetaialnss olelol sla gaat ehaee 21 53 40 1 
Beth bird eo eawe ce edien cae et MN ata SU La ie a 589 280 479 504 371 525 
Medi cinevEL ati austere ctete esses raeemme ae e 465 248 308 280 193 163 
13510 Wi) Bch ey ea NSM aN st NCI RAIMA ML Ath ota Ne 9 209 215 147 141 89 126 
en is abc SLI UA halal: pt es caRta ve ooeca eve ceatete eee eee 7,279 seth 13,242 7,684 Aparee 
MULT WAC eee ne UM) PRR MA, Ment iy oar) MEERA 18 343 307 311 2 
Wourtengy Catt cigs at ieee ats bys, ve) emmy 105 57 145 Hi 50 145 
ran brooks Hive UR! CONE Serene 0,2 eae Una lve 89 135 173 98 86 
182 32 164 178 183 57 
147 134 122 148 96 ch 
9 57 12 6 5 35 
348 183 262 124 138 204 
82 23 136 80 50 499 
185 148 146 157 125 211 
173 155 141 116 76 281 
891 422 1,105 852 462 1,561 
268 86 332 301 158 505 
SA mer ae crane i 
21 168 154 
prince George: see a oe nemeiiuee ea aan 662 296 543 515 448 108 
PFINO0 MOTE 6. teh oe heen, ace aes 331 102 289 231 238 334 
IPrincetone cei . 3s bikes eee etek cee ee 124 88 90 99 83 36 
Ui UDR ee a a a ee SP ig AW ce bad WR 254 188 211 208 186 257 
MENCOUVOR IGG contrary ot i) eaten jcis MGR E 10, he 3, 10, or fe be 3} oe 11, ph 
CENOM I chic s\ateterw Piokdeiaic Wisaie tah viele So ee OSES 24 8 8 
Victoria Malaielovsie eral bias tataatods che olevchs ateiaye obs eart are eten. 1,509 840 1,526 1,276 710 1,990 
Wikitehorses solo et tease). Sewanee 0) Ruma 65 191 50 41 228 69 
RRB ec oe Se one ok See oe as ee he 132,988 97,060 | 119,221 | 100,666 54,613 157,537 
NTS ea ie yore! Nulsteled eel Ctra Me MEO kn Olsen MMP E On 93, 213 56, 238 87,487 71,360 42,203 123,312 
USS” Bsanagien Mois ite DARREN TN, eke a I a i 1 39,775 40, 822 om 734 29,306 12,410 34, 225 


Pacific Region 


The employment situation showed marked 
improvement during April, and the labour 
surplus declined sharply. 


Agriculture —Agricultural activity increased 
greatly during April and farm labour demand 
rose accordingly. Orders for married couples 
were numerous, but applicants were few. 

Berry crops were in full blossom, and with 
fine weather, a bumper crop was expected. 
Growers were contacted to ascertain their 
needs for berry pickers, and workers were to 
be moved to these areas towards the end 
of May. 





There was a general shortage of field 
labourers and weeders, but students were 
expected to fill this gap shortly. 


Logging—Conditions in the logging industry 
were shrouded with uncertainty during April, 
since operators and the union were negotiating 
a new agreement. Many skilled men were 
seeking employment in other fields until the 
final agreement was reached, in order to avoid 
any possibility of being involved in a strike 
similar to last year’s. 

Increased activity was reflected in a growing 


demand for labour. Shortages of all types of 
key personnel continued to be an almost 
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insurmountable problem. In the northern 
Interior, road conditions curtailed logging 
operations, but dry weather would bring 
rapid improvement. 


Mining—Certificated coal miners were still 
in short supply. One mine in the Courtenay 
area closed down during April, which resulted 
in the lay-off of about 75 workers. Other 
mines in the area were expected to absorb 
these workers. f 


Base metal mining expansion was seriously 
handicapped by the scarcity of skilled miners. 
The same situation prevailed in gold and 
silver mines. Placer operations in the Yukon 
were hiring university students. 

The mining industry in this region could 
provide hundreds of job openings, if only two 
or three hundred experienced miners could be 
obtained. ‘ 


Manufacturing—Food processing plants 
were re-opening. Asparagus canning had 
started. 


Pulp and paper mills registered a growing 
labour demand but suitable types of workers 
were very scarce. Shingle mills were active 
although a price dispute between American 
buyers and local producers was affecting the 
American shingle market. 
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Shipbuilding firms were expanding. 
Numerous repair and conversion jobs were 
under way. The settlement of the union 
jurisdictional dispute at Yarrows Ltd. in 
Victoria was followed by the removal of 
sanctions against overtime and piece work at 
the affiliated North Burrard Shipyard in 
Vancouver. 

There was some improvement in sheet 
metal, and light plate supplies, but the 
shortage of heavier steel sections continued. 
Smelter workers were required at Trail—there 
was an urgent need for 150 labourers. 


Construction.—Construction activity speeded 
up. at all regional points except Prince Rupert. 
Shortages of skilled tradesmen were already 
appearing at Victoria, Prince George and 
Duncan. Of the tradesmen unemployed, most 
were in the upper age brackets or were young 
men without the necessary qualifications. 

The industry faces an exceedingly heavy 
program for 1947 and critical scarcities of 
various types of workers were feared. 


Transportation——Railway track maintenance 
workers were difficult to obtain locally, but 
clearance orders to the Prairie Region eased 
the situation slightly. 

The labour requirements of inland water 
transportation companies were fully met. 


Wage Rates in the Construction and Steam Railway Industries, 


1946 


HE following tables show statistics of 
straight-tame wage rates for selected 
occupations in the construction and steam 
railway industries for the year 1946. 
Comparable information for the year 1945 
was published in Report No. 28 on Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada, issued 
as a supplement to the Lasour GaAzErrTe 
for February, 1947. 
Wage statistics for various other industries 
will be published in future issues of the Lasour 
GAZETTE prior to the publication of Wage 
Report No. 29: 
In the first table the rates paid to the 
main classes of employees in the steam rail- 
way industry are published. Mileage rates as 
well as straight-time daily and monthly rates 
are stated for the running trades. Straight- 
time rates per hour, per day or per month, are 


shown for telegraph service, maintenance of 
way, bridge and building and for locomotive 
and car shop employees. The information for 
the steam railway rates was compiled from 
collective agreements entered into by the 
Railway Companies and Railway Brotherhoods 
and other labour organizations. Copies of 
these agreements are kept on file in the 
Department. 

The second table applies to the construction 
industry and shows the straight-time hourly 
rates for occupations in the building trades in 
each of 14 principal cities in Canada. 

In previous years, the information for the 
construction industry was obtained in the 
various cities from the contractors by mail, 
as part of the annual wage survey. The data 
published in this table for 1946 were obtained 
in the field by officers of the Department. 


WAGE RATES ON STEAM RAILWAYS, 1946 


Norr.— Differentials above the basic rates shown in this table exist on certain railway lines or divisions. 


The rates shown became effective June 1, 1946. 


StanDaRD Hours.—Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day (with time and one-half for overtime) 
and 48-hour week except Locomotive Shops with 44 hours. 











Occupation 
Conductors 
ip ASOD SBME Ly Asiiatots wihieix oy iy Ansa Laake i ac Oe, 
POMS OAL LOU Eby vie Yass Jol oe aocnyeders ee 
Brakeman 
PARSON OC Tele oy ts No i ses eae A Oe 
POIs eULIOME Nis 24.31 doris . gh hen em 
PSUOCAD CRON, UT POs as ONAN Hh Ae Alea keh 
Yardmen 
HOOT 25.7 Nd a IIR co, ae Wo BER ne Ie: 
PL CISGLS eee Al 25, MEDMND, rics Ue a  t aea 


Yard 


WNSKSh © <a Ske eho tone, ie. eiiaile) aie teie) el leis 


SATs; e (eis SR eihe eter siee ei /0)e. 0) 66 si elas leneiie /6 b/s) alates: Seite! of (6) © 


SPSS 0 8A) OS OOS eee lene Olsen lr 6./s) Oe © ela. ’a, eye 6 (sie. sip col eeeweae! ©, eile 


PIG. 2 [acer ehsiie\ Us iv ieee) 00 0. @. 6 361.6) 's, 16:6) 0) 6 te. wie) /e> au(h] isy.0) erie ales: 


Bae ES MAPS! SS *) COMES 10) 607 leirle' erie: .eie] Siw ar hue. S| ee ud O (elie 16 le tel shir ie ay strat a amet valle 


Sey RS ness 6) Ss 16) es Lauer ees) 6! €F's\ a’ apd) elias elie) 6 eKel wisi lal ests iatiee) aula 


2) SS FOMATD Fede ee. S10) 6) ONG. (er 1e, SM eres] 6b pele) eid tat eaetralisile (6/0; w 


9! (9) (8) 97'S, 6: 0X6) (als wl awl el elie 0 ele bt eneHe st bis 


Se eevee im 6,6) ecele sho eke) wie) ws lenin eo 
50) ,e jee ise! o (6. eS ee ee bls) eee face) 6 te eels is. elie 


Per Mile 
or Per Day Per Month 
Per Hour 
$ $ 

Per Mile 

Cents 
, ee 6.01 9.13 268 .81—276.06 
ae 8.14 ADs i rer ek Oe Se te SOE eR 
eu 4.47 6.82 199.31 
Saye 6.80 ee ee ee eRe Wien So ey Sb 
ae) 4.58 §.99 204.61—209.73 
1) of ER RRA IRC hae 8.79 wh ak cates ae 
Peper MON NOES Se iNae ae 8.30 Per ie Se eh ee sae 
UR aval Serres vtaehe > eet aie 6.84 Sr heer A ee ad 
ee £4666) 8 661 ah STO. Se Ae 
lee: 8570.10 GOS BiG pa i aot alee en nee ee Sel 
Bees Fee Le SME Sled OTOL Nis we as ey 
ney O06 tae DG ts 32. oa See aoe te ihe ae eae 
Mads oe Ld (ele 3 Ars Y ill PO Metra sc Ae ay bia yARh ced yas nto Mgt ft 
LGA Ot LPO is BPs TLS. = VOLO oe ete kee ee 
Se eee Pat a) oat 1 BO a BOO Shae el eee ie 
Pr Si al ec Ah Me Pa 6.90 PUR AOE, 3 Fl ol 9 


WAGE RATES IN CONSTRUCTION 


AND RAILWAYS 


WAGE RATES ON STEAM RAILWAYS, 1946— Concluded 


Occupation 


Telegraph Service 


"Train Despatchers..)!.. 2.5.6 Be easy tk 2 ih a PPA PO RG MARL 
DT ClCRT AD MC RCEAUOVS Dead. k in vil oe ties Mee Atte ee ar Hah 5 nee 
GACH OS MEE S ctS Egor uke ogee BEY Gs MRS ag 6 1)b Bile. oo SRR 
ENS Be PU (Bi be MAR a Oe ARR A es ae a 
UR SSIS UAT Gr RIN ee seks ea te iter tak aov en alc wee a rape ed Chie Sho dual 
PANCTCH MEP eT cee 2 Se Tae, A ete aoe h Bula a Pha a a Sew e s 


Maintenance of Way 


Str (Olen OTOINVCIN tir heer te eee ee sine s bes 
Section Horemen, First Class: Yards. 0... sagen save une. 
Sections Oremien Ol imo. etna. ue ete dais aoe eee = 8 


MOChIONMENs AelAGSLUICUL AY AL UGs carom ravea-snsoianisinn te srine pwnd ee tei 
MOC blonTaci sO) tera el lee eters el eae poh arse eal tee aw Ws 


PeOFOTIOH Pagers 6 oe elreee eo ees Oe ery ie ans oes 
(POLEUAO ar CINUEE yok orie ee eis eae ae Nemes Gar ats om Seeds 
Masons, Bricklayers and Plasterers......................--- 
AL DONUCL SLi rates ee bes, ck eo UI es ah LEARN hie. ws 
Plumbers, Pipefitters, Tinsmiths, Blacksmiths, Electricians 
Pea COTS ao reticle rae haere thee 8 os ML Sy og 
Brnidgemen- or Rough Carpentersy ic. a. de ade de cee eee eee ess 
Mise ieiic s tLe pete cee tc RRA eee ROE aes bey 
1 EAU Gy CLOCK SU beans wa caeeuls extn) nie see cn rR Cllr a CULT CO ean er a 
Hneimec#rs, bile Wyrever, ELOistinc ie aie ee ke WEIR wed ca 


Signa] men 


INS PNCET OC KOC TOSSIIES ceri eee tt ces ie i's Se we se ele 
PSL Interloewed Crossings. 9) ces aotinN ok oh we ove ba re aes 


Locomotive and Car Shops(a) 


DLO LUE ISST CON etae a ei are ee ts ong ES es args sae 
Other Carmicree) os eee te ORR E es EER ces 
Piel bere. cus eee es COR... fh ine 
MISCELICAL WY OF KOTS, PICCULICIANS: feist eke ids daw dec cess 
Filectricar Vor wers, Wimemen, caer ees sce 6 oe ee ee ess 
Electrical Workers, Groundmen........ ees net Sa 
Bilectrical Workers, Operators.) occ seen cad nti aiscn oeletae s a 
MACYS IO ANCN ee. Srey ey a Cr AES Soy. elacersla ble ate + 
ROE ant SOUT OLS cai cee ce ieee OFS RE a oh a cat eiahe 6 Fs 








Per Mile 
or 
Per Hour 


ee ee 


ei ot ees y el iel.e: 9) 9} 8! (8116 


© lefieltstels! ei: 62m) 6 «rel 8 








Per Day 


7.300 —"7.80 


7.20 
6.75 


So) wile ee: (6:0) (s)r6-/e)\e) 16) 6) [le fo) sete) im (eueisiKeiia/iep © > 


eee rere ese se oe 


oo ese eer eee ene 


oe eee sere er ereoe 


ee 


re 
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Per Month 


278. 21—305.21 
175. 21—187.21 
182.21—199.21 
192.21—201.21 
123.21—128. 21 
193. 21—201.21 


eee ewe wee eer e ele ee ere ees or ne re nenre 


eee reser eee ee efor sores eee rn arene 


i SS 


ehots: She) 0) Sie ©) (6) wile) eo) ai |'le se ele. tis NLal. *: =, 9 [wteis) 9s 


eee were ower eee efor ete he eee eevee reser 


at intie ahs) alter tee) «a? tehso eiflaice- siteh eb < ete. +) (els cy, af 5 takers 


Clie MOM sya) 


Sr ee 


oor sere reer re eeses 


jes atts! o: Ogne) el lel vewce te Bee sew 


aie) Ceca ls aiiby cel 4) eyo) a: n- s) REE 


Ae 6 ee Se EEE 


(a) These employees are allowed approximately one cent per hour extra for checking in and out. 


(b) Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, ;plumbers, etc., 


carpenters—coach, locomotive and bench, welders, etc. ' 
(c) Freight car carpenters, freight car painters, car inspectors, car repairers, etc. 


sheet metal workers, cabinet makers, 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada During May, 1947 


URING May, 1947, the number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded in Canada showed 

an increase of 17 as compared with the 
previous month, with a substantial increase 
in the number of workers involved. Due 
mainly to the strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, the time loss was 
little changed from the high figure of the 


the month. Preliminary figures for May, 1947, 
show 43 strikes and lockouts in existence, 
involving 34,018 workers, with a time loss of 
365,424 man-working days, as compared with 
26 strikes in April, 1947, with 17,480 workers 
involved and a time loss of 363,886 days. In 
May, 1946, there were 36 strikes, involving 
47,855 workers, with a time loss of 566,410 


previous month. The demand for increased 
wages was the principal cause of more than 
80 per cent of the strikes in existence during 


days. 
Preliminary figures for the first five months 
of 1947 show 88 strikes and lockouts, involving 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY- MAY, 1946-19477 





a 








Number of Strikes Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 
Com- Com- In Per 1,000 
Date mencing In mencing In Man- Available 
During Existence During Existence Working Work 
Month Month Days Days 
1947* 
JAMUGE VES soled no POE ei Baltes 12t W SLU st S,0U2 28,519 °38 
February... Pays eA See 13 20 17,219 83,130 199, 679 2-67 
NER Roepe Oe clu nis oes Mares eS 10 18 792 15,931 378, 057 5-05 
Ape MAG 26! eIOS FOR. ONY ra 26 Salo 17,480 363, 886 4-86 
DOWNS, PHD Ou Ae Ol Rage 32 43 18, 053 34,013 365, 424 4.89 
Cumulative totals....... UE TENN SRO TE OER we GO SLT AD Sigeidneey ae 1,335, 565 3-57 
1946 
amin Hi 2. ee DUAR eM M2 183i 13 2,957t 2,957 18, 948 25 
Pebruary 2) se SRC SIO AS GOs 16 19 3, 094 3,769 11,891 -16 
Marche ees Oak oD are. 22 30 4,299 6, 097 45, 856 -61 
PAD, She Ne CES. BE ey. 22 30 4,924 1 210 45,764 61 
1. 2 9 a RP RHEE gy or EO 29 36 46,681 47,855 566,410 7-57 
Cumulative totals....... «UD INS SERRA geo SOA gal RNs ae Grea 688, 869 1-84 





* Preliminary figures. 

t Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condi- 
tion which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a 
cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than 
one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes is maintained in the Department and 
these figures are given in the annual review. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omis- 
sions of strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short 
period of time is frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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42.517 workers, with a time loss of 1,335,565 
man-working days. During the same period 
last year there were 102 strikes, with 62,455 
workers involved and a time loss of 688,869 
days. 

Of the 43 strikes recorded for May, five 
were settled in favour of the workers, seven 
in favour of the employers, 10 were com- 
promise settlements and nine were indefinite 
in result, work being resumed pending final 
settlement. At the end of the month 12 
strikes were recorded as unterminated, namely: 
textile factory workers at Lachute Mills, P.Q.; 
paper products factory workers at Chambly, 
P.Q.; metal factory workers at Ottawa, Ont.; 
coal miners in Nova Scotia; vegetable 
products factory workers at Port Credit, Ont.; 
wood products factory workers at Lachute 
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Mills, P.Q.; sheet metal workers at Ottawa, 
Ont.; metal factory workers at Fort Erie, 
Ont.; carpenters and helpers at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont.; electricians at 
Windsor, Ont.; carpenters at Saskatoon, Sask.; 
and truck drivers at Windsor, Ont. 

The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph nor 
does it include strikes about which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Strikes of compositors, etc., at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began on November 8, 
1945, and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., 
Edmonton, Alta., and Vancouver, B.C., which 
commenced May 30, 1946, are still continuing. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1947() 











Number Involved Time Loss 
in Man- 
Working 


Industry, Occupation 


and Locality Establish-; Workers 


ments 


Particulars (?) 


Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1947 


MINING 
Coal miners, 26 
Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 


14, 000 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Food products 1 15 
factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Soft drink 1 i 
factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 530 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Paper products factory 2 250 
workers, 


Chambly, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 1 &0 
Furniture factory workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Wood products factory 1 104 
workers, 
Stratford, Ont. 


280,000 [Commenced February 15; for a new agree- 


ment providing for increased wages and 
other changes; terminated May 25 for N.S. 
miners and May 31 for N.B. miners; con- 
ciliation, federal, followed by negotiations; 
compromise; see later strike. 


300 |Comenced March 28; alleged discrimination 
in lay-off of ten workers, for union recog- 
nition, increased wages and other changes; 
employment conditions no longer seriously 
affected by May 31; indefinite. 


68 |Commenced_ April 16; against dismissal of 
worker and for a union agreement providing 
for increased wages and changes in working 
conditions; terminated May 10; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 

3,200 |Commenced April 10; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, union shop, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay, and pay for 
six statutory holidays; unterminated 
(partial return of workers). 


5,000 |Commenced April 15; for implementation of 
award of arbitration board providing for 
increased wages, two weeks’ vacations with 
pay, check-off, pay for seven statutory 


holidays, etc.; unterminated. 


960 |Commenced April 29; for a new agreement 
providing for increased wages, union securi- 
ty, two weeks’ vacations with pay, pay for 
statutory holidays, etc.; terminated May 
14; conciliation, provincial; compromise. 


540 |Commenced April 30; for increased wages 
and hourly rates of pay instead of piece- 
work; terminated May 6; negotiations; com- 
promise, 
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Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation ——_______—_—_———| in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-! Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to May, 1947—Concluded 











MANUFVIURING—Con. | 
Metal Products— 
Metal factory workers, ae | (3) 150 3,500 |Commenced February 24; for a new agree- 
Ottawa, Ont. ment providing for increased wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, union security, etc.; unter- 
minated. 
Metal factory workers, 4 (4) 650 12,500 |\Commenced April 10; for increased wages; 
Weston, Ont. terminated May 31; conciliation, provincial, 
and return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 
Motor vehicle factory 1 (®) 150 450 |Commenced April 29; alleged speed-up in 
workers, production schedules; terminated May 3; 
Oshawa, Ont. negotiations and return of workers pending 
settlement; indefinite. 
Farm implement factory 1 (6) 24 192 |Commenced April 29; for change in wage rate 
workers, and method of calculating pay for certain 
Brantford, Ont. foundry workers; terminated May 11; nego- 
tiations; in favour of employer. 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1947 
MIniInc— | 
Coal miners, 1 96 288 |Commenced May 6; dispute over bar screens; 
Drumheller, Alta. terminated May 8; return of workers pend- 
ing certain repairs; indefinite. 
Gold miners, 1 | 295 295 |Commenced May 138; against dismissal of 
Bralorne, B.C. union official for absenteeism; terminated 
May 13; return of workers; in favour of 
| employer. 
Cale mere al Pe eu PE Pv heie como ee 13, 000 30,000 |Commenced May 28; alleged violation of 
Nova Scotia terms of settlement of strike commencing 
Feb. 15, 1947 and terminating May 25, 
pertaining to re-employment of miners, 
allocation of work, and working conditions; 
unterminated. 
MaNUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Vegetable products 1 230 4,000 [Commenced May 1; for increased wages; 
factory workers, unterminated. 
Port Credit, Ont. 
Bakery workers, J 90 2,000 |Commenced May 3; for a new agreement 
Regina, Sask. providing for increased wages, reduced 
hours, and improved working conditions; 
terminated May 31; conciliation, provincial: 
compromise. 
Rubber and Its Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 1 560 300 |Commenced May 27; for increased wages for 
Bowmanville, Ont. certain workers; terminated May 27; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 
Fur and Leather Products— : 
Tannery workers, 1 30 50 |Commenced May 27; for settlement of various 
Oshawa, Ont. : grievances; terminated May 28; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; in- 
’ definite. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Wood products factory 1 (7) 60 1,300 |Commenced May 5; for a new agreement pro- 
workers, viding for increased wages, pay for statu- 
Lachute Mills, P.Q. tory holidays, union security, etc.; unter- 
minated. 
Metal Products— ; ; 
Metal factory workers, 1 100 100 |Commenced May 14; misunderstanding of 
Ridgetown, Ont. proposed wage increase; terminated May 


14; return of workers; in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1947(@) 





Number Involved |Time Loss 


Industry, Occupation | in Man- Particulars (?) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 1947—Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Metal Products—Con. 
Metal factory workers, Ll et SiO 135 |;Commenced May 17; for increased wages, pay 
St. Catharines, Ont. for four statutory holidays and two weeks’ 
vacations with pay; terminated May 22; 
return of workers pending certification of 
union as bargaining agency; indefinite. 


Sheet metal workers, 5 65 ~ 650 |Commenced May 19; for increased wages; 
Ottawa, Ont. unterminated. 

Metal factory workers, 1 9 18 |Commenced May 20; protest against lay-off 
Montreal, P.Q. of ten workers; terminated May 21; replace- 

ment; in favour of employer. 

Metal factory workers, 1 | 49 294 |Commenced May 26; for increased wages; 
Fort Erie, Ont. unterminated. 

Meta! factory workers, 1 55 | 55 |Commenced May 28; for increased wages; 
Trenton, N.S. terminated May 28; negotiations; in favour 


of workers. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc.— 
Glass factory workers, 1 180 70 |Commenced May 10; for the same wage in- 
Redcliff, Alta. crease for female workers as granted to 
male workers; terminated May 10; return of 
workers pending reference to arbitration; 


indefinite. 
Lime products 1 46 105 |Commenced May 15; for increased wages; 
factory workers, terminated May 17; conciliation, provincial, 
Saint John, N.B. and return of workers pending reference to 
arbitration; indefinite. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters, 25 250 | 750 |Commenced May 1; for a new agreement 
St. Catharines, Ont. providing for increased wages; terminated 
May 6; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
Plumbers and 25 (°) 200 3800 |Commenced May 5; for a new agreement 
steam fitters, providing for increased wages and reduced 
Winnipeg, Man. hours; terminated May 6; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Labourers, 14 (0) 500 5,000 |Commenced May 8; for a union agreement 
Windsor, Ont. providing for increased wages, time and 
one-half for Saturdays, closed shop, etc.; 
terminated May 21; conciliation, provin- 
cial, and reference to arbitration; compro- 
mise. 
Carpenters, 1 15 82 |Commenced May 12; for a union agreement 
Brockville, Ont. providing for closed shop and increased 
wages; terminated May 19; conciliation, 
provincial, followed by negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Hoisting engineers, 64 (#1) 250 ~ 890 |Commenced May 12; for new agreements 
Hamilton and providing for increased wages; terminated 
Toronto, Ont. May 19; negotiations; compromise. 
Carpenters, 30 | 2) 325 2,275 |Commenced May 12; for a new agreement 
Kingston, Ont. providing for increased wages; terminated 
May 20; negotiations; compromise. 
Carpenters and helpers, 50 (13) 400 4,000 |Commenced May 19; for a new agreement 
Fort William and providing for increased wages, union shop, 
. Port Arthur, Ont. and changes in working conditions; unter- 


minated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1947() 














Number Involved |Time Loss 








Industry, Occupation in Man- Particulars (2) 
and Locality Establish-| Workers | Working 
ments Days 








Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During May, 19£7—Concluded 


ConstRUCTION—Conc. 
Building and Structure—Conc. 


Labourers, 22 450 3,600 |Commenced May 21; for a union agreement 

Toronto, Ont. providing for increased wages; terminated 
May 30; negotiations; compromise. 

Carpenters, 20 (14) 250 1,000 |Commenced May 26; for a union agreement 

Saint John, N.B. providing for increased wages, union shop, 


etc.; terminated May 29; conciliation, pro- 
vincial, and return of workers pending 
further negotiations; indefinite. 


Electricians, 12 120 » 480 Commenced May 27; for increased wages and 
Windsor, Ont. subsistence pay for jobs outside Essex 
county; unterminated. 


Carpenters, 9 238 525 |Commenced May 29; for a new agreement 
Saskatoon, Sask. providing for increased wages, reduced hour s 
union security, etce.; unterminated. 








TRANSPORTATION— 
Other Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers, vat 8 8 |Commenced May 31; for increased wages; 
Windsor, Ont. unterminated. 
Water— 
Freight handlers, | 75 50 |Commenced May 12; for increased wages; 
Summerside, P.E.I. terminated May 12; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
TRADE— 
Flour, feed and coal 1 (5) 20 40 |Commenced May 6; for increased wages; 
handlers, terminated May 7; negotiations; compro- 
Montreal, P.Q. mise. 
SER VICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civie workers, 1 23 34 |Commenced May 16; protesting failure to 
New Glasgow, N.S. appoint town engineer on a yearly basis; 
terminated May 17; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 
' Civic workers, i! (16) 25 25 {Commenced May 19; for increased wages; 
Bridgewater, N.S. terminated May 19; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 











1 SL as... SS 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on direct reports from parties concerned. In some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of: 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 75 indirectly affected; (*) 203 indirectly affected; (*) 1,450 indirectly affected; () 600 indirectly- 
affected; (7) 150 indirectly affected; (8) 13 indirectly affected; (9) 100 indirectly affected (1°) 1,800 in-- 
directly affected; (1!) 1,500 indirectly affected; (12) 200 indirectly affected; (4%) 500 indirectly affected; 
(44) 400-500 indirectly affected; (1°) 30 indirectly affected; (/6) 10 indirectly affected. 


’ 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Great Britain and Other Countries 


HE latest available information as to 

‘ strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing up to date that given in 
the March, 1947, issue in the review “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries”. 
The latter includes a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the countries for which such 
figures are available. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken 
from the government publications of the 
countries conerned. 


Great Britain and Northern lreland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 


in March, 1947, was 159 and 12 were still 


in progress from the previous month, making 
a total of 171 during the month. In all 
stoppages of work in progress in the period 
there were 51,900 workers involved and a 
time loss of 112,000 working days was caused. 

Of the 159 stoppages which began during 
March, 14 arose out of demands for advances 
in wages; 58 over other wage questions; eight 
on questions as to working hours; 20 on ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons; 53 on other questions 
respecting working arrangements; four were 
on questions of trade union principle, and two 


were in support of workers involved in other 
disputes. 
Australia 


Figures for the third quarter of 1946, show 
240 industrial disputes with 56,810 workers 
directly involved and a time loss for workers 
directly and indirectly involved of 218,557 
working days. 

Eire 


Figures now available for 1946, show 105 
stoppages of work beginning in the year with 
four carried over from 1945. These 109 
stoppages of work involved 10,896 workers and 
caused a time loss of 150,108 man-days. 
Comparative figures for 1945, are 87 work 
stoppages commencing during the year, involy- 
ing 8,785 workers with a time loss of 243,932 
man-days. 

India 


Preliminary figures for December, 1946, 
show 101 work stoppages, involving 113,510 
workers with a time loss of 724,314 man-days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for April, 1947, show 460 
strikes and lockouts beginning in the month, 
in which 600,000 workers were involved. The 
time loss for all strikes and lockouts in 
progress during the month was 7,750,000 man 
days. Corresponding figures for March, 1947, 
are 325 strikes and lockouts, involving 100,000 
workers with a time loss of 850,000 days. 


Prices 


Prices, Retail and Wholesale, in Canada, May, 1947 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles, and Index Numbers, 
as Reported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


SHARP increase occurred in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cost-of-living index 
between April 1 and May 1, 1947, amounting 
to 2-5 points and bringing the index to a 
level of 183-1. Since May 1, 1946, the increase 
in the index has been 11-1 points. All six 
sub-groups moved higher, during the month; 
fuel and light registering the most substantial 
gain with an increase of 7-1 points to 116-2 
due to the higher prices for coal and coke. 
Foods rose 3:3 points to 154-9 and in this 
section the advance in the price of butter 
was responsible for more than one-half the 
index change. Clothing prices continued to 
move up sharply as indicated by a gain of 
3:1 points to 140-0 while home furnishings 
and services registered an increase of 1:4 to 
138-6 and miscellaneous items 0:5 to 116°8. 
The index for rents rose 2:0 points to 115-4. 
The usual May survey of rents based upon 
realtors’ lists of properties was supplemented 
by a sample survey of tenant households in 
Canadian cities of 30,000 and over. It is clear 
from these returns that only a small propor- 
tion of tenant households had received May 
rental adjustments. 


Cost of Living in Eight Cities 


Cost-of-living indexes for eight regional 
centres all moved higher between April 1 and 
May 1, 1947. Continuing firmness in food 
and clothing quotations coupled with strength 
in fuel and rent were mainly responsible 
although higher prices were noted for home 
furnishings and services and miscellaneous 
items in most centres. For Montreal the 
May 1 index of 136-4 was 3-7 points over 
April while a similar index for Saskatoon 
pcregistered a) ‘gain’ of 93'4 stor 135-1. The 
Vancouver series rose 2:5 points to 182-6, 
Toronto 2:4 to 131-2 and Winnipeg 2-3 to 
128-4. Increases of 2:1 each were recorded 
for Saint John at 130-6 and Edmonton at 
129-6 while Halifax, up 1:5 to 129-4 regis- 
tered the smallest net gain for the month. 
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Retail Prices 


The accompanying table on retail prices of 
staple foods, coal and rentals (Table IV) is 
prepared each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. It shows the prices of these 
commodities in 64 cities across Canada, at the 
date under review. 

The prices of the staple food items included 
in the table are all used in the calculation 
of the index of the food group in the official 
cost-of-living index, and give a reasonably 
complete picture of prices throughout Canada 
as used in the calculation of the index of this 
particular group. They are the averages of 
prices of goods reported to the Bureau by 
independent stores.. They do not include 
prices from chain stores. As the movement 
of chain store prices agrees closely with the 
movement of independent store prices it was 
considered that the extra work and cost 
involved in compiling and printing a separate 
table for chain store prices were not warranted, 
although chain store prices are used in the 
calculation of the index. 

The coal and rental figures given are also 
used in the official cost-of-living index. Quota- 
tions are shown for anthracite coal in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and for 


bituminous coal in the rest of Canada, where 


this type of coal is more generally used. 
Rental figures given in the table are typical 
of rents being paid by tenant households in 
each city. In some cities, flats and apart- 
ments are more numerous than single houses; 
in such cases rents for flats and apartments 
are shown while figures for other cities repre- 
sent single-house rentals. In all cases figures 
represent rents being paid, not the rent asked 
for vacant dwellings. The basis of these 
figures is the record of rents for every tenth 
tenant-occupied dwelling collected in the 1941 
census of housing. The movement of rents 
since that time has been determined from 
reports submitted by real estate agents. The 
1941 census averages have been adjusted in 
accordance with the ‘change indicated by 
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these reports, and the printed figures show a 
$4 spread centred around each city average. 


Table III is designed to show the variation 
in the retail price of commodities since the 
beginning of the war. Taking the Dominion 
average retail price of each of the commodi- 
ties at August, 1939, as 100, the table shows 
the percentage changes in prices since that 
date; also the actual price on the first of the 
current month. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index 
excluding rents and services. This index is 
included in Table I. F 


Explanatory Note as to Cost-of-Living Index 


The index number of the cost of living 
was constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure by 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$600 and $2,800 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,413.90 divided as follows: food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), $90.59; 
clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; home 
furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last-named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per 
cent), $23.90; transportation (5:6 per cent), 
$79.30; recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life 
insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index brought the total family living expendi- 
ture to $1,453.80. 


The control of prices under an Order in 
Council of November 1, 1941, P.C. 8527 
became effective on December 1, 1941 (L.G., 
1941, page 1371). The order provided that 
no person should sell any goods or supply 
services at prices higher than during the 
period September 15 to October 11, 1941, 
except under the regulations of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. The activities of the 
Board in the operation of the price control 
policy are summarized from time to time in 
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the Lasour Gazerre under the title Price 
Control in Canada. 


Wholesale Prices, April, 1947 


Wholesale prices rose 2:5 points to an index 
level of 122-9 between March and April, 1947, 
in continuance’of a sharp advance which has 
been in progress since the beginning of the 
year. Among sub-groups wood, wood products 
and paper registered a gain of 4-8 points to 
153-8 in the same interval supported by 
higher quotations for newsprint, wood pulp 
and furniture. A gain of 3-6 points to 121-2 
for textile products reflected strength in prices 
for jute bags, hessian, rayon fabrics and men’s 
woollen hosiery while the index for vegetable 
products rose 3:4 points to 110-6 due to 
advances in oats, barley, sugar, cocoa beans, 
jam, bananas and onions. Prices for rye, 
hay, turpentine and oranges, however, were 
weaker in April. The non-metallic minerals 
index averaged 2-0 points higher at 108-3 with 
firmer prices for gasoline, kerosene, asphalt 
and western bituminous coal offsetting seasonal 
decreases for sand, gravel and crushed stone 
while the iron and steel products group 
advanced 1:5 to 133-5 following gains in steel 
sheets, hardware and wire. In the animal 
products group higher quotations for live 
stock, tallow, eggs and certain fish items 
outweighed weakness in raw furs and codfish 
to increase the index 0:9 to 124-5 while in 
the chemicals group an advance of 0:1 to 
103-9 reflected strength in glycerine, copper 
sulphate, white lead and arsenious oxide. 
These outweighed a decline in tartaric acid. 
Non-ferrous metals, the only group to record 
a decline, weakened 0:4 to 115°8 due to a 
recession in the price of silver. 


Canadian farm product prices at wholesale 
moved up 0:5 points between March and 
April to an index level of 116-9. Animal 
product prices were the principal supporting 
factors, an index for this series advancing 1-4 
to 142-4 due to strength in lve stock and 
eggs. The field products index was unchanged 
at 101-7, increases for onions and raw leaf 
tobacco being balanced by losses for potatoes 
and hay. 
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TABLE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Prices as at the Beginning of each Month 








On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100 





Adjusted i 
to base Retail 
100-0 for Home Prices 
—— August Total Food Rent |Fuel and] Clothing | Furnish- 
1939 Light ings and 
Services 
TODA Te 2 ule Aausuets tevatefoteieter ei slarsix.' ietete ar aieie care 79-7 92-2 721 75-1 88-3 69-6 
ThE Gee TA eae Gor eet Ace es merit al 80-7 93-7 69-8 73-8 96-4 70-0 
BOL. 6 Bes sce coor ieee acne tore bl cc 87-0 103-9 70-6 75-4 109-8 74-1 
NOU ieoh-y. creampies musiarettel rele veseiT tee) cneee ecntre ace 102-4 134-3 75°8 83-8 129-1 80-7 
OTS Ps Rl teic awe anclagiovels ohevell a totema euiate » 115-6 154-2 80-0 92-6 151-0 90-3 
OTOL aes Neem crass e ekipeie sistas cece eIne 126-5 164-8 87-3 100-7 173-6 100-0 
QO) eee cbc cate tate srele alc gate ave alte aatereremnererne 145-4 189-5 100-1 120-2 211-9 109-3 
TOD oh boc Seti has Yap ak) get Pao Rc ene a 129-9 145-5 109-4 128-1 |* 172-0 111-4 
5 RSME rR pLA CN SPIE a emerge Poe open ot 120-4 123-3 114-0 122-7 145-7 111-4 
EY ee Ne ae aah aga Mamet Ls AN leh 121-8 183-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
TOCA SSSR OPS STV esl MOR DURUM Ho Deat ie 3) I 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
TCO Lea AMC A eam SSeS NOR EA AM ALR A 120-5 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
TEA Te Dal Ret rar ED Gb eS MN i Oi Eg 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
SE ey 1 aN ey oa CH ARM Ate aR 95-6 92-7 93-1 102-1 97-1 
OS BN a NO ee hs ante kOe SOUL AG PH 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 
TAG eal HENRY A AA ABTA EAL ge ies [Peleg agit 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 
TIS YA ANe SIRES La cl A Tape Un Oa ek 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 
LOSS eee ec 5080 sltatelPaials teic tole dee vers eabea lsh ret 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 
PAR US tL etme Sirens NE 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 
September Lec e velo ences 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 
Octobers2 ye eva ee ee ee 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 
Decemberidvot vei ol heeas 108-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 | 104-1 
cake rds SEN areas te eve 100-7 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 
JANUATY Zi cigsielelvieGie's oo sreees 108-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 
Aprile we se slashes ate ene 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4, 105-9 107-8 106-1 
UL VRQieae ca naires sere dae aero ae 104°8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 
(GYorvoy cyss gin WN A A eS 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 
ter TER Se aieae Oe 104°8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 
FANUATY 2 celeieoineis west 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 
VATU siete tele aketeisietain ecies Bee 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 
BULL V2) hs eee seperate ce eutaee erae 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 
October wey heteee ieee 114-6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 
Decemberwlaes eee. et etees 114°9 115-8 123-8 111-2 112-7 119-9 117-9 
baer TA ALP aN RU 110-8 111-7 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 
January Al) Aas Aa AI 114°6 115-4 122-3 111-2 112-9 119-9 118-0 
ATL Yate Shane fe en 115°0 115-9 123-7 111-2 112-9 119-8 118-1 
SULLY OM eI es 0 Sle ae a erede 117-0 117-9 130-3 111-3 112-5 120-0 117-9 
October Lee oes se 116°9 117-8 129-8 111-3 112-8 120-1 117-8 
bie. 1s REA Ne 116-1 117-0 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 
PANUATY eon ee eh eee eee 116-2 117-1 127-3 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 
April ros sate Ney gh he cite 116-7 117-6 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 
Bl ye ee ease die ita nee ae 1179 118-8 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 
OeLoberidn, sak acteerate ida 118-4 119-3 132-9 111-9 113-3 121-1 118-2 
stat Hoy AE Pee Ue 117°6 118-4 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 
FANUATICS cc Phdee clo sik ee dee 118-1 119-0 131-5 111-9 112-7 121-1 118-4 
April Wer ceperen cease be Gee 118-2 119-1 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 
Jal yo Ue eel ede ae 118-1 119-0 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 
JEtoperawaeeiee: eee 117+7 118-6 120-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 
et ia SE 118-0 118-9 131-3 111-9 110-6 121-5 118-4 
January PACS Aeon try AAR TRUE 117-7 118-6 130:2 112-0 109-1 121-8 118-3 
April 2 117-8 118-7 131-0 112-0 106-7 121-8 118-5 
PAE SU eae pia ates ae Tae 119-8 120-3 135-6 112-1 106-5 122-2 119-2 
Oetoweryh! 2 Mi ee ee coe ie 118-8 119-7 133-3 112-3 106-7 122-4 119-4 
Ree Bins Shes 118-6 119-5 133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 119-0 
UBER ALVES ait aee tis Ste a be 118-9 119-9 132-8 112-3 107-1 122-6 119-5 
Mebrusry teach cee 118-9 119-9 132-5 112-3 107-1 122-7 120-1 
March DE en edeliy arses Ree RES. 119-1 120-1 133-1 112-3 107-2 123-1 120-4 
J's OS 5 ORGIES pane Meera Pith temas 119-8 120-8 135-1 112-3 107-2 123-2 120-7 
Po al I ei cy AR I ee SRN at. 121-0 122-0 137-7 112-6 107-2 123-7 122-1 
BJD Neel RG ANY Ga Pay eran 122-6 123-6 142-1 112-6 107-2 124-3 122-4 
RIED SA eae Cae a a Ae 124-1 125-1 144-2 112-6 107-2 126-4 125-1 
August dine SO cere e Waren? 124°6 125:6 144-7 112-6 107-2 127-6 127-0 
September See lie ee 124-6 125-5 143-2 112-6 107-2 129-6 128-4 
October) tsa eee ae 126°8 126-8 146-5 113-4 107-3 130-2 128-8 
INOvem berlansin cscs 126-1 127-1 146-6 113-4 108-6 131-1 129-2 
December Sait ih es aR TOS 2 126-1 127-1 146-4 113-4 109-2 131-2 129-4 
QANUATY Setete cer eee 126-0 127-0 145-5 115-4 109-0 131-5 129-8 
HebrUarY laa eee 126-8 127-8 147-0 113-4 109-1 131-9 130-9 
March Ae Sten ee ee cr eee 127-9 128-9 148-7 113-4 109-1 133-1 133-6 
April [eee ree 129-6 130-6 151-6 113-4 109-1 136-9 137-2 
May licwsacUra ses sess | 188/001 ABB AL Mids 1 115-221) 116-2. 11400 ag518 





¢ Commodities in the cost of living excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 
BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1947* 
(Basze:—August, 1939=100) 
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Home 
— Total Food Rent Fuel Clothing ray oe paphic 

Services 
NS oulnige We aoa Si crioty 8 Cec Eeeo hoot e aw 129-4 159-4 106-0 * 107-9 140:°3 128-6 115-7 
SainciJoWmk Beane le.se serena eee 180-6 153-3 109-4 115°5 141-0 130-4 115-4 
Montrealegee tat es ce meter eae se 136-4 166-6 112-7 118-0 137-9 139-2 112-5 
AROLONEO. Hato Eee ote seen eas 131-2 151-3 111-5 126-9 143-3 135-5 117-9 
\iUhbabeb heer; eet Rn MOTOS bce eek corse 128-4 154-2 106-4 117-6 129-9 133-3 114-0 
PAsSkatoonie.ce pra. eraser ase tey se 135-1 162-4 115-8 126-2 | 138:7 137-0 115-0 
Bidmontone 2.7. cake eee sso eeie aie 129-6 158-2 105-2 LOU 141-1 134:3 114-9 
Vancouver sar. . enmity ss tren eineyte 132-6 156-9 107-9 130-0 143-6 135-4 115-5 

















* N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage ee in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare actual 
levels of living costs as between cities. 


TABLE III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 
(Base: August, 1939=100) 
Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives With Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 












































Price 

Commodities* July | Oct. | Jan. | Mar. | April | May | May 

1946 | 1946 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 
Beefisirloin steaks. os se te duis slo os oer . -0} 120-7 . -8! 155-2] 157-71 163-8] 164-2] 166-7} 173-8] 175-3) 48-9 
Beef round steak. o.ciidasaeyesies eee i -O| 125-7 : -9| 168-4] 170-9] 178-1] 177-6] 180-6] 190-3] 192-0} 45-5 
Beettrily POAsts ea ehiascecstete oe aelarcies -O| 125-5 : -9| 175-2] 178-7] 186-1| 185-7] 188-7) 199-6] 201-3) 46-3 
Beeltshouldert. 2 rehnia atria olcvsretev-tors : -O| 182-7 . 31 162-3] 164-1] 169-2] 169-2] 172-3| 184-9] 186-8] 29-7 
Beef, stewing, boneless............... i -0| 186-7 : -3| 169-0} 170-61 173-5] 173-5] 177-9] 191-1} 194-0} 26-5 
Veal, front roll, boneless.............- ‘ -0} 189-3 : -O| 174-6} 174-6] 174-6] 174-6] 175-1] 175-7) 174-6) 29-5 
amb, jee roasts weneina see eee ke -0/ 109-9 -8| 167-6| 157-7} 155-6] 156-3] 156-3) 157-4) 44-7 
Pork, fresh loins, centre cut........... , -O} 125-3 -5| 161-5} 163-3] 163-3] 172-9] 178-3| 172-9] 47-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-offi.): 21.) ; -O}| 127-0 -0} 163-8] 164-3] 165-4| 176-4] 178-0] 178-0} 33-9 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-on..... 4 3 -5| 161-81 162-7) 163-1] 180-0} 180-9] 180-9) 57-7 
SGrigs bos thee he OR Nn a oO Diener een 3 -0| 177-2] 178-1] 178-9} 239-5] 24102) 242-1) 27-6 
Shortening, vegetable................ 7 -9| 140-3] 141-0] 141-0] 212-5} 215-3) 215-3] 31-0 
Hogsavrades*A””, Varee ls ia esce eet or 4 -4| 148-4| 178-9] 165-7) 146-2] 144-5) 144-5) 45-0 
a RISES Daa tS SOS Cer ES FEU In AE -0 31 114-7] 139-4] 139-4] 189-4} 189-4) 139-4) 15-2 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. “5 -2| 161-2) 164-8) 164-8] 164-8] 164-8) 186-1] 50-8 
Cheese, plain, mild, } Ib. EMR SE oma ree -6 -3} 167-81 169-7| 170-7| 173-6| 174-4] 175-9] 23-5 
Bread, iy ete Aen) vu ithe, tabla a Ui 5 -3| 106-3| 106-3] 107-9] 107-9] 107-9} 107-9 6-8 
Mlours HEet erade wesc Pct. \cctiseee sree 3 91 194-2] 124-2] 124-2) 124-2} 124-2) 124-2) 4-1 
Rolled: oats, package... ..6..2.2..+0++. 0 -0| 114-0] 114-0] 114-0} 114-0] 118-7} 125-1) °7-9 
@ormiflakes #307 aces ete tae ets stories “1 -0| 100-6} 100-0} 100-0] 102-2} 104-3) 105-4 9-7 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s..............- 9 -7| 138-7] 152-8] 168-9] 170-8] 170-8} 170-8} 18-1 
Peas}. canned, 2:S)..j4btocutias sisios eS obs vets +5 -7| 121-7] 128-3) 131-7| 132-5] 182-5) 182-5} 15-9 
MOM CANned 02S satae feces nt suds se 3 71 133-6] 139-8] 146-0] 146-9] 147-8] 147-8} 16-7 
Beans dry ksh haan tase ee earl 9.4 31 137-3] 139-21 166-7| 174-5| 176-5) 178-4 9-1 
ONTOS SEA AR ie Oe ae eae cae) ei eo 2 .9| 165-3} 138-8] 132-7} 142-9] 146-9] 159-2} 7-8 
POLATOCS Scere cae Metals ea hishewers 9 91 210-7| 134-1] 127-1] 180-2] 181-7| 1386-6) 44-8 
Pinines bulk. ea Re Ey et 8 -0| 139-5} 143-0] 158-8] 171-1) 174-6] 177-2} 20-2 
Raisins, seedless, bulk...............- -0 .8| 127-8] 125-2] 128-5) 168-2] 171-5) 172-2} 26-0 
HONIPOS AAG ide goedottr dere ie Peake ol ere 5 -4| 160-4} 153-2} 141-6] 132-1] 137-5) 187-5} 40-3 
iE oiVevakcmt try ee SAMS SAIND © vue 3 nee Ne 3 .2| 145-5} 141-5] 148-9) 136-9) 189-1} 140-3) 45-6 
Jam, strawberry, 16 0z.......... aie ee 3 -7| 126-6] 137-6] 141-3] 141-9] 142-5) 145-5) 23-9 
Peaches, 2OmOas eck ne ae nent 5 .6| 106-6] 119-8} 126-4] 128-4] 128-9) 129-9) 25-6 
Marmalade, orange, 16 0z............. 3 3] 131-8] 134-0] 134-8] 185-5) 185-5} 186-2 18-5 
Cormeyrup 2 Waa)... Sea oles 0 157-7| 164-7} 175-8| 179-3] 180-4] 181-0) 180-4) 30-9 
Sugar, granulated......... Se RP Dee 3 132-3] 132-3] 132-3} 132-3] 132-3] 140-0| 147-7 9-6 
Sugartyellow 7.8 site aes iablect 3 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 134-9] 142-9] 150-8 9-5 
WOTECOR Meas Le oaks chistes oe oes : 6 131-7] 132-5] 133-4| 137-3] 145-9] 146-4] 146-7} 49-6 
Tea, bien 3 oh Oe Anh eee + AR Coca eae ee : -O| 145-2 : -6| 131-6} 131-6} 131-6] 137-1) 149-0) 149-3) 149-3) 43-9 








wd Descriptions and units of sale apply to May, 1947 prices. 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
















































































E $6 E g |& E 5 
-| lg El, leg algal eget | (2 Self le (8 
lg (eee [2 |e |e [2eleelo4legisalgs| elf (E82 |e |g led 
8.6/2.3)/ 8-3] 2.5] 9.5/2.5)“ .5 [5 54 214 8] 2.4/ 2.5/6 S| oe] 5 /.5],2.3 [4 = 
Sule S|. eGo Gare 8/Seloglzalg 4 Si 8 EIS Heleelas 
RA SAGE Sa SRS 88/8 BPE SEs Als Rk) Bale ss sess esis sigs 
ed ab A I aed ee al ha eI (IE AS 
cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. cts.| cts.| cts.| cts. 
Phan. SUNN thy 3 49-0/45-6/44-5/31-7/28-2)....].... 47 -9/36-6)57-9/28-5/32-0/44-4114.0150-8/24-7] 7-3] 4-6] 7-5110-9 
sine a CASE Ls oreetteh tree 51+0/47-4/44-7/30-7/26-8/24-3/46-7/48-9/34-9/58-1]28-8/31-5/47-7/15-0/54-2/24-4| 8-0] 4-61 9-5110-7 
3—New Glasgow........... 51-7/49-2/49-1/32-0/27-6 47-0/50-0/35-6/58-1/28-7/31-4/45-8/14.0/51-0/24-4] 7-3] 4-91 7-3l10.9 
4—Sydney............000005 51-0/47-1]38-6/31-9]28-8 48-5|49-2/36-5/59-9/28-3/31-8)50-9/16-0]50-5/25-21 7-3] 4-6) 8-4110-3 
So —A0Ur0. Meo... Ree 51-3/48-3/46-8/31-2/28-5]....].... 49-8135-0/58-4 30-8/45-6]14-0151-4/24-5] 6-71 4-9] 9-0l10-1 
i ber ie Soe 52-347-7/49-0/31-0/27-6|30-3 46-3|34-3/58-4/29-1]31-4/47-4/15-0151-4/25-0] 7-3] 4-8] 7-3] 9.3 
7—Moncton.............0.65 51-1|48-2/49-8|30-7|28-4/30-0 48 -6|34-8/60-4/28-0/31-1/45-1115-0/49-6/24-9] 8-0] 4-5] 8-3/10-4 
S2-Saiit JOD, 4. cove. te eon 51-4/48- 6/43 -9/30-3/26-8129.8/46-6|49-0)/34-9)58-0/28-4/31-9/47-9/16-0/54-1/24-6] 7-3] 4-2] 7-5] 9.9 
ree initia Bee SEIN Sha 48-3/47-2/48-0/33-7/26-3)....].... 47 -5|37-6/57-3|29 -5|28-7/50°4115-0150-7/24-8] 6-0] 4- 110°5 
Ua 8 11 OA RRR ae eee BLA 45-3)/43-2/44-3/30-8/25-0)30-4/44 - 8/45 -6/33-2/58-5/28-3/30-3/44-9]15-0/48-5122-6] 6-0] 3-8] 7-91 9-6 
1i—Montreal. 6. fa. da¢ sao 47-8)44-9/46-9/30-0)27-0)29-6/45-4/45-4|34-0/58-5/29-0/30-6/47-6/15-5/54-1/23-2] 6-0] 3-8] 8-7] 9-8 
12—Quebec...............0.. 48 -5)44-7/45 -9/30-3)25-2)29-9/45 -6]41-6/35-3]54-5)28-5/30-8/46-1/15-0|53-4/23-9] 5-5] 3-6! 8-3110-0 
13—St. Hyacinthe........... 43-0/39-7/40-0)29-8)23-6/32-4]. .. ./43-8/33-1/53-6|27-7/29-6]43-5|14-0|50-7/23-0| 5-3) 4-1| 8-9] 9-8 
14—St. Johns..6/.5.000..0..: 46 +3 43-3/29-7129-0)..../....].... 36 -0/59-0)28-7/30-2/45-0}14-0/53-7/24-21 5-3] 4-11 8-7110-0 
15—Sherbrooke.............. 48 -0/46-8/44-8/31-7/26-0/33-5/46-3/45-4/32-9|55-2|27-1/30-9/45-4/15-0/48-7/23-3] 6-0] 4-2] 8-0] 9-8 
£6-—Sorel 2 ue, eT eee 48-7143 -8/45-4]/29-3/26-21... 01... 43 -0|33-4/56-9/30-4130-5/44-9/14-0/50-7/23-8] 5-3] 4-1] 8-3110-0 
17—Thetford®Mires.......... 44.6/43-7/40-3/30-6/24-9]....1..,. 41-9/31-7|47-0}29-0/30-2/44-4/14-0]/49-8/22-1] 6-0] 4-0] 7-7]-9-6 
18—Three Rivers............ 47-5143 6) 43 -6)31-8)25-1/30-7/46 -0/44-3/33 -6|58-4|29-2/29-8]44-3]15-0/48-0/22-5| 6-0] 3-9] 8-0] 9-7 
Ontario— 
i9-—Boelleville Geno! ee: 49 -6)/46 0/48 -6)29-0/26-8|28-3/44-3/47-6)/33-5|59-6/27-7/30-9/42-4]15-0/50-1/22-9| 6-7] 4-2] 7-71 9.5 
20—Brantford ) 7.) 00000 0 2 50-6)/47-2/47-6/30-7|27-0/30-8]45-0/48-6/34-0/58-9|27-6|30-7/42-8]15-0/50-8|23-9] 6-7| 4-21 7-6] 9-6 
21—Brockville. ..... 6.5.0.4: 51-1/48-1/50-8/31-3/27-1]... .|45-7/46-3|32-8|60-5]27-6)29-8]44-0]15-0/51-6|23-3| 6-3] 4-0] 8-71 9-8 
22—-Ohathams.)) ae 49-0)45-5)47-4/29-6)/26-9]... .|45-0/48-4|34-6|58-3|27-5/31-3/43-4115-0/50-9122-8] 5-3] 4-1] 7-11 9-2 
23—Comiwall: co) .c. sot ceed: 50-9)48-3/49-0/30-7/29-9/31-7)....|47-1]35-9|59-0/27-8/30-3/43-3]15-0/50-9123-0} 6-0] 3-9] 7-4] 9-6 
24—Fort William............ 47-9}44-4/46-6/28-4/26-6]....146-0]....|.... 58-0)26-9/29-7/47-9116-0151-9/24-1| 6-0} 3-9] 7-61 9-1 
25 —Galie: te. ee one te 50-0/46-8/48-4/29- 4126-0)... ./45-0/49-3/33-7|59-5]28-0/30-6]43-1]15-0/52-1/23-21 6-7] 4-0] 7-81 9-3 
26—Gudlphit p01. (hike) ee 50-4/46-9/48-4)30-4)27.5/33-4/45-8/48-7/35-1157-9/27-5/30-8143-1/15-0/49-7|23-0] 6-0] 4-11 8-3] 9-6 
2-Hamiltone: ihe ee 494/45 -9/47-9/30-3/27-3]30-7/45-0/48-6|33 -6|/59-1/27-3/30-7/44-6]16-0/52-3123-1] 6-0] 4-2] 8-4] 9-3 
ae— Kingston ss sults ee 50-5/46-0/47-9)29-9/26-2)... .|44-5/48-3/33-1157-7/28-1]30-7/43-7/15-0/50-7/22-5| 6-0| 4-21 8-4] 9-6 
29—Kitchener............... 49-5)45-5/49-1/29-9/26-4/32-2/44-8/48.4133-7/58-3127-5/30-5/43-9]15-0/50-3/23-1| 6-71 4-11 7-61 9-4 
30—London 2 Sa Ob ie 49-3)45-4/47-3/30- 2/26 -6|32-3/45-9/48-5/33-1158-4127-0/30-2/44-5]15-0/52-5/23-2| 6-0] 4-0] 8-3] 9-4 
31—Niagara Falls............ 48-1)44-8)46-6/28-9/25-4)... ./45-0/46-7/32-7|58-9]27-4/30-4/45-1/15-5/50-4/23-21 6-0] 4-11 7-6] 9-4 
$2—North Bays eae 49-6/45-9/48-0/28-8]27-0 45-7|47-7 58-9/27-7/31-1/48-8116-0/53-3/24-1] 6-7] 4-2} 8-5/10-1 
a Onbawe crs Plas 48-9]46-9/49-5/29-5126-2 45 -5/48-5/33 -3/58-4/27-8]30-5]44-3]15-0/51-9]22-9] 6-0] 4-0] 8-0] 9-4 
PEO A Wales eshte Pe8 SA 49-5) 46-3/48-1/29-9/26-7/30- 1/46 -2/48-0)/33-5|58-4/28-2)30-2]45-4/15-0/48-3/23-0] 6-71 3-8] 8-2! 9-7 
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Tomatoes, choice, 
24s’ (28 oz.) per tin 
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per 20 oz. tin 




















Corn, choice, 


per 20 oz. tin 
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Oranges, 
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per 32 oz. jar 
Peaches, choice, 


8+2/32-8)20-7/27-7/49 -8/66-4/47-7/26-7|41-1)34-2 


7-6/38-6|19-2|23-2]44-6152-0150-0]26-5139-9133-6 
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per 32 oz. jar 
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Granulated, 


per 20 oz. tin 
Marmalade, orange, 
Corn syrup, 
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per lb. 
Coffee, medium, 











57:0 


per lb. 
Tea, black, medium 
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.00-31 .00 
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Locality 





35—Owen Sound...........-- 
36—Peterborough............ 
Si —PortArchurs ey. .tes eur 


40—Sarnia.........0.0.0000: 
41—Sault Ste. Marie......... 
42—Stratford..........----+0: 
43 SUCDULYeiu i was shore bein 


44—Timmins...........2006- 


Manitoba— 
49—Brandon...... ROA OES 


50—Winnipeg............006- 


Saskatchewan— 
51—Moose Jaw... ......--+2-+ 


52—Prince Albert........... 
b8-——Reging sie. Sots nels cee nee 
54—Saskatoon...........226- 


Alberta— 
6b—Galgary 25... <<6cue cee 


66—Drumbheller... 5..4..20-% 

57—Edmonton...........0.05 

58—Lethbridge.............. 
British Columbia— 
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TABLE IV.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, 
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cts.| cts.| ets.} ets.|cts. lets. |cts. jets. |cts. | cts.| ets.| cts.| cts.| cts.} cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| ets. 











48-7|45-7/48-7/30-0)26-1}....).... 49 -0|34-6|58- 4127 -5130-5/42-0/15-0/48-3/22-9] 6-0} 4-2) 6-8] 9-4 
50-9147-1/48-6|30-4]27-1131-8145-0147 -0/32-8157-1/27-2130-7|44-0]15-0/48-1/23-3] 6-0) 4-3] 8-5) 9-2 
49-2|44-9]46-0}29-0/26-7/28-0 44-9 49-0136-0/59-8|27-4/29-8/48-3)16-0|50-8/23-7) 6-3) 4-1) 6-9) 9-4 
48-9145-4/47+1130-4/27-4131-0}... 148-8183 -0|58-2/27-9130-4/44-6]15-5/51-7123-5) 6-0} 4-1] 7-7) 9-3 
49-7|46-5|48-4/30-7/27-1131-3]... 149-234-5158 -3/27-4130-6/45-3/15-0/53-1123-0} 6-0) 4-2) 8-1) 9-9 
49-9)45-9/47-1130-9]27-1)....].... 48-1133-0157-1/27-4131-0/46-3115-0/53-1/22-7! 6-0) 4-0) 8-2) 9-8 
49-4}46-3/46-0/29-7/27-1]... .|45-0]47-7|33 0157 -6|27-9129-9146-3/16-0/50-1/23-4) 6-7) 4-0] 7-5) 9-1 
47-4144-4}46-6,29-6)26-4)....)....].... 32-7|58-1127-6131-2/43-3]15-0/49-6/22-6} 5-3] 3-9) 8-3) 9-6 
48-0|44-2144-9 30-1|26-8128-0 43 1146-8135 8157 -6/27-8130-9145-6/16-0/50-9/23-6| 6+7| 4-1) 7-7| 9-7 
49-8]46-1]48-0|30-0/26-6129 -3]43 9148-0]... .}58-1]27-8/30-7/47-9]17-0/49-7/23-5| 6-7] 4-2) 8-0) 9-7 
49-9146 -6|49-4130-9|26-6130-6]45-1/48-6]33-5/59-2}28-1/30-5/46-0116-0)51-7/22-1| 6-7] 4-2) 8-5} 9°5 
48-0145 -9/45+3/29-2/25-8129-0]... .|47-6/34-4|57-3127-9|30-7/41-4/16-0/52-5|23-4| 6-7] 4-1] 8-5) 9°5 
48-9}45-6147+9130-5)26-9 44-7 48+8/84-7|57-4|27-3)30-5/45-4116-0/52-0/22-6! 6-0] 4-1) 8-7) 93 
49-3}45-6147-3)30-7)28-3}....).... 48-3134 -d|58+2|27-5131-3/43-9]15-0154-0)23-1| 6-0) 3-8) 7-8] 9-5 
48 -8|43-6/45-7|27-8|25-8}... .|43-3/48-4133 -8156 6125-4131 -9144-7|/13-0)47-5)24-3) 7-1] 3-8) 6-1] 9-4 


47 +3}43-1/40-5/27-8]25-5|28-0/42-5146- 4136-0157 -2/25-4130-8/46-0]14-0/52-3|22-8] 8-0] 3-7) 8-0] 9-1 


45+6|42-2/41-8]27-0124-2]....|42-3148-6/30-2/55-5/25-2/33-7/43-0/15-0/48-6/23-2| 7-2} 3-9} 6-7| 9-2 
45-9/42-7|42+7126-4124-0\27-8)43-1]44-2/31-4/55- 4125-6133 -6/44-9/14-0/51-6)/23- 


47-4) 43 -5}44-3127-9|25-1/28-0/42-5)44-8/32-9156-2|25-3/32-0)44-8)14-0)50-8/22- 


6-8) 3-9] 6-2) 9-7 
7-2) 3-8] 7+3| 9-5 


2 

. 143-6141 -6[41-6]27-2124-3/28-0/40-0/41-0130-0155-6/25-9|31-9/44-3]}14-0/46-8)23-4) 6-0] 4-1) 7-0] 9-5 
5 
8 


47 +3143 -3144-8/27-2124-9)27-1/41-8144-7)....|57+1124-9/30-3/44-6/14-0/49-2/21-9| 7-2) 3-9] 6-4] 9-2 
... {447/82 -0/55-4/26-3/32-2/44-0/14-0|52-3/23-8] 8-0) 4-3) 8-2) 9-4 
46+9]/42-4)43 -1126-2|25-3/26-3140-5/44-4/32-0155-2/24-9/31-6]43-7|14-0/51-1|22-2] 7-2) 3-9] 7-9) 9-4 
46 +8/42-6|41-0)26-2/25-7|27-3]42-0/45-5/31-7/58-0/25-0|/32-1/44-9/14-0/44-1123-0| 8-0) 4-0} 6-8} 9-1 


ae cD Of. pels) ies 59-4/28-4/32-7/41-9116-0|51-0}25-4] 9-0] 4-3] 8-0) 9-9 


Bt ONE ors ee 58+4)27-9/33-8)48-2/19-0)50-0/25-9|10-0} 4-9} 9-3/10-3 
[46° O[ eet kite 57+7|27-1/33-5145-7|17-0/49-0|24-0] 9-0) 4-0) 7-6) 9-8 
51-1/46-2/48-8)29-8)27-11/28-7144-0)47-8135-7/59-4/28-1130-5/42-2/14-0/52-9)24-2| 9-6) 4-1! 8-2) 9-9 
50-4/47-1)48-7|29-7|26-7/29-3/45-0/48-6135-3|60-3/28-5/31-8)42-7)15-0 wer 


| 


24-4 i 4-3] 8-6] 9-5 
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COAL AND RENTALS BY CITIES, MAY, 1947 



































vee Sugar ave Coal 
. i ‘ 

gs 8 ; slo lg . (as 

g2/ 38] 58] S218 218 8 | 8 Slee leis Slesig.) le see] Ss] 2s 
8 | oo | ce| £2 leelteelSeleal calcul cecelcelesiasresiestcal oe as 
el sie ce eee eee eee Sela | ae 
ets. | cts. | cts. | cts. | cts.| cts.| cts.| ets.) cts.) cts.| cts.| cts.| cts.| cta.| cts.) cts.| cts.| cts. $ $ 
17-3) 15-4]...... 8:2] 6-7/39-1/20-2/25-5142-9/48-2)44.7)... .185-1/80-5) 9-2) 9-2)51-8144-3) 18.50)...... 16.50-20.50 |35 
16-8} 15-2} 16-1] 8-4] 7-4/38-9/20-4127-1/35-7/48-7/43-8]....187-5/30-2] 9-6) 9-5/47-9/44-1) 19.00)...... 25.00-29.00 {36 
17-6| 15-9] 16-4] 8-4] 7-7/48-3]20-7|26-4/38-8/47-3/46-2|25-4/40-1)29-8) 9-7) 9-6/46-1/43-7) 16.80|...... 23 .00-27.00  |87 
17-0} 15-0}. 16-5} 8-7) 7-8/41-1 20-7 ....187+4140-3]44-6/24-2/33-9/30-9) 9-3] 9-2|47-2)44-8) 17.85]...... 28.00-32.00 {38 
17-6; 16-3} 16-9} 8-1] 7-7|88-5)19-8)....|44-3)45-2 49-7125 +5 38-0/30-5} 9-6) 9-5/49-7/45-0) 18.50)...... 22.00-26.00 {39 
17-4] 16-5} 16-9} 9-0! 7-8/43-9|19-6127-0/41-2/48-0|47-0}25-3/36-3/30-3) 9-5} 9-4/49-8]44-5) 18.50)......]..........000 08 40 
17-9} 15-6] 16-6} 8-1) 7-6/43-5]18-0]....|85-4/42-5/48-6124-7/35-9/29-6] 9-7} 9-5)45-3/44-1) 17.00)...... 23.00-27.00 {41 
17-7| 16-2) 17-1 8-5] 7-1189-9}19-3|26-9138-2/42-0}45-4)25-1/36-1/30-9} 9-5] 9-3/50-4)43-7; 18.00)...... 22.00-26.00 |42 
17-9) 15-9} 16-9} 8-8} 7-8139-4/20-3126-4/38-5/44-4/48-0/24-7)/37-6/30-7) 9:7) 9-5/49-5144-4) 19.85)...... 28.50-82.50 143 
18-4; 16-3} 17-3 8-5) 8-1|50-7/20-9}26-8)41-5|49-3/48-9}..../37-5/32-1) 9-6) 9-6 48-0/48-8) 19.50)...... 29.00-83.00 {44 
16-8) 15-3) 15-7} 8-6) 7-3/44-2/20-6 24-8136-5/40-6/46-0/24-81/35-6/29-4} 9-1] 9-0/49-1/44-0} 17.45)...... 33.50-37.50 145 
17-1] 15-1] 15-5] 7-5! 6-6/39-0|21-2/26-3/38-3/41-7}... .]23-6/34-4)29-2) 9-1) 9-2145-5/44-3] 17.60)......)....- 2. eee eee eee 46 
17-0} 15-7| 16°5| 8-5] 7-0}44-1/20-3/26-5/38-2/40-1/46-2/24-6/34-7|/30-1} 9-3) 9-2/48-3)43-9) 18.50)...... 26.00-80.00 {47 
17-3] 15-7 16-0 7-7) 7-3135-4120-6126-0137-9141-9]... .|24-7|35-4/30-3] 9-6) 9-6)49-1/44-2) 18.00)...... 22.50-26.50 |48 
19-9} 17-3] 17-4] 9-91 8-2]41-5/20-0)....|41-0]51-8}... .|26-7140-5/30-0/10-3}10-1/50-4)43-11...... 9.30} 22.00-26.00 149 
19-3| 17-2) 17-8] 9-9] 7-6|52-4/19-3126-3136-9/41-3/48-9/26-0138-9]28-9|10-0]10-0/41-9142-5]...... 15.30] 27.50-31.50 {50 
20-6} 16-4 17-6) 10-1] 7-9157°6/21-3]....142-0143-0}..../26-7/37-4/31-5)10-5)10-5/48-2/42-8)...... 12.35] 23.50-27.50 51 
20-0} 17-4; 18:1 9-7| 9-2160-5/22-3127-0145-5/51-8/46-7/27-7)38-3132-4)11-0}10-5/48-1)43-3)...... 12.60} 20.00-24.00 {52 
20-5; 17-3) 18-1 9-5] 9-0/52-4120-4/26-1136-2/39-6/46-0|26-4/36-8/31-3)10-7)10-8/49-1/43-8)...... 13.60} 29.50-33.50 [53 
21-5| 17-9] 18-3] 10-1] 9-0/57-8|20-9/26-6/40-3/49-6/48-0/26-9|37-5131-6/10-9/10-9/49-5/42-7]...... 12.40) 23.00-27.00 {54 
21-1] 15-9] 16-7} 9-9] 8-7/55-9]20-5/25-7/38-9/50-9/50-7/25-2/34-8/31-1|10-1/10-5)46-6)42-7)...... 10.25] 27.00-31.00 [55 
21-3] 17-2] 17-41 9-9] 7-4|53-3/20-3/27-6/42-3155-9/53-8/26-6/38-0/32-3)10-5/10-8/46-9/43-1]......]...... 21.00-25.00 [56 
20-6] 15-8} 17-2} 10-0] 7-8/45-6/20-0/26-3/43-1/44-0/53-4/25-3/36-1/28-6)10-2)10-5/47-8)43-1)...... 6.80} 26.00-80.00 {57 
20-7; 15-9) 16-1 9-0} 8-2/48-7/20-1/25-7138-1/50-9]... .|25-7/35-0/30-6)10-2)10-5/48-0)/48-0 -seeee| 7.00] 23.00-27.00 158 
19-6] 16-6] 18-5} 10-7| 8-1/54-9/20-2/26-6139-4/37-4154-4/25-6/32-2/28-6] 9-9)10-1/45-3/43-1)......]...... 17.50-21.50 {59 
19-3] 16-4} 17-4} 10-0) 7-8/52-1/19-0/24-9/37-0/36-0/49-8|25-2/34-6/27-7) 8-9) 8-8)42-6)/43-0)...... 15.45} 20.50-24.50 {60 
20-3| 16-9] 19-0] 11-4] 8-5167-5/20-9|27-0/48-1/44-6/47-8/26-9/35-4/30-8) 9-9) 9-7/49-3/42-9)...... 17.25| 20.00-24.00 61 
20-2} 17-0] 18-1] 11-2] 7-6155-7|19-2|25-7/39-9|57-0/57-7/27-3/34-8/33-4) 9-8 9-8|44-9/43-6)...... 13.50] 23.00-27.00 [62 
18-8) 15-8} 16-9} 9-8] 8-0/56-5/18-9/25-9/37-8/36-8/53-2/25-0/31-8 27-8] 9-1] 9-2/45-3/42-51...... 15.45} 26.00-80.00 |63 
19-1] 16-2} 17-3] 10-4] 7-8161-3]18-5/25-0/34-0/37-8/51-0|25-1|33-4/27-7| 9-9} 9-5/48-8/44-2)...... 15.90] 21.50-25.50 |64 
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(a) The basis of these figures is the record of rents collected in the 1941 census of housing. The movement since then has 
been determined from reports from real estate agents, the census averages being adjusted in accordance with the changes 
indicated by these reports. 

(b) Rents marked (b) are for apartments or flats, Other rent figures are for single houses. Apartment or flat rents have 
been shown where this type of dwelling is more common than single houses, 
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Workmen's Compensation in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 


Manitoba 


Ate of 18,074 accidents was reported 

during 1946, to the Manitoba Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, according to its 
report covering the operations of the Board 
during the last calendar year. Accidents in 
1945 numbered 16,196. There were 31 fatal 
accidents, as compared with 40 in 1945 and 31 
in 1944, 
by the various groups for the last two years 
are as follows:— 


1945 1946 

SLAM | TAUWAYS sycouivenleners 2,056 2,077 
Province of Manitoba...... 244 397 
Cityiot Winhipes. Ssee. 415 517 
General body of employers. 12,100 13,890 
Winnipeg Electric Co. .... 287 357 
Dominion government .... 1,094 836 
Total com servers 16,196 18,074 


The report also shows that on December 31, 
1946, the Board had on its books as in receipt 
of pension 574 dependents of workmen killed 


Details of the accidents as reported - 


in industry during the period March 1, 1917, 
to December 31, 1946. 

The total actual payroll for all classes for 
1945 was $124,343,286.16. The largest group 
was that of the general body of employers 
with a total of $75,561,215, while the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian National rail- 
ways had payrolls of $13,955,375.67 and 
$14,525,873.56 respectively. During 1946 the 
actual cash disbursed by the Board (less 
investments) amounted to $1,395,255.01, as 
compared with $1,258,661.46 disbursed during 
1945. 

The report also contains a detailed analysis 
of compensable accident claims for 1945. The 
accident claims were classified by causes as 
follows: prime movers, 143; working machines, 
509; hoisting apparatus, \0; dangerous sub- 
stances, 299; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 922; falling sbjects, 849; handling 
objects, 1,280; tools, 4382; runaways and 
animals, 62; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 130; 
falls of persons, 1,013; all other causes, 6,200. 


Saskatchewan 


The seventeenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Saskatchewan 
for the calendar year, 1946, states that “the 
year 1946 showed a large increase in the 
Board’s business as compared with 1945.” The 
number of employers reporting to the Board 
increased from 4,963 to 8,923, while accidents 
reported rose from 8,415 to 10,787, of which 
26 were fatal. The amount of payroll 
reported during 1946, exclusive of Dominion 
and Saskatchewan governments (which are 
not asked to estimate their payrolls) totalled 
$72,388,690, an increase of $13,957,962 over 
1945. 

During the year, by Board regulations, 
approved by Order in Council, coverage was 
extended to include rural telephone com- 
panies, hotels, department stores and mail 
order houses, hospitals and nursing homes, 
maintenance employees and janitors in com- 
mercial buildings and educational institutions 
in cities and towns, and other small indus- 
tries as well as retail stores and restaurants 
when two or more are employed. 

During 1946, the total number of accidents 
reported on which some payments have been 
made was 8,161, as compared with 8,415 in 
1945. On account of 1945 claims a total of 
$977,213.99 was paid in benefits, made up as 
follows: compensation, $492,983.16; pension 
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awards, $307,533.12; hospitals and medical 
aid $176,697.71. The total receipts for the 
calendar year, including estimated receipts 
from supplementary and adjusted assessments, 
were $1,275,860.24 and the total expenditure, 
including estimated cost of outstanding claims 
was $1,274,942.40, leaving an estimated surplus 
of $917.84. 

In the final figures for the calendar year 
1945, it is stated that receipts from assess- 
ments did not cover the accident cost and 
resulted in a deficit of $76,323.47. At the same 
time, the provisional figures for the year 1946, 
based on the provisional assessments collected, 
would also have shown a large deficit. Thus 
the Board felt it necessary to levy a supple- 
mentary assessment on 24 groups whose 
accident experience or standing of their 
account warranted it. The average assess- 
ment rate for 1946 was $1.65 per $100 of 
payroll as compared with $1.31 in 1945. 

Accidents during 1945 were classified as to 
causes as follows: prime movers, 162; working 
machines, 487; hoisting apparatus, 82; 
dangerous substances, 247; stepping on or 
striking against objects, 769; falling objects, 
990; handling objects, 1,168; tools, 646; 
runaways and animals, 81; moving trains and 
vehicles, 231; falls of persons, 1,308; all other 
causes, 1,338. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
-CANADA 


WAGES AND HOURS IN THE 
PRIMARY TEXTILES INDUSTRY 
IN CANADA, 1945 


(Issued as a supplement to the LABOUR GAZETTE February, 1947) 


Minister—Hon. Humphrey Mitchell 
Deputy Minister—Arthur MacNamara, C.M.G., LL.D. 


OTTAWA 
EDMOND CLOUTIER, C.M.G., B.A., L.Ph., 
KING’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
1947 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN THE PRIMARY TEXTILES 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA, 1945 


This is the third special report on wages and hours in the Primary Textiles 
Industry issued as a supplement to the LABOUR GAZETTE. The first report contained 
statistics for the year 1943 and the second for the year 1944. 


Statistics of wage rates and hours in this industry have been published for many 
years with the data for many other industries in the series of annual reports issued 
by the Department. 


In the tables which follow, each of the four main divisions of the industry, 
Cotton Yarn and Cloth, Woollen Yarn and Cloth, Knitting, and Rayon, is covered. 
The first four tables show data for Canada as a whole for each division. 


The tables for Canada are followed by thirteen additional tables showing certain 
data for each of the four divisions by province or region. 


The statistics in the report were compiled from returns obtained by mail by the 
Department of Labour from employers in the industry. Information was requested 
for the nearest complete pay period prior to October 1, 1945. 


Of the 322 establishments on the mailing list used in the survey, reports were: 
obtained from 319 having a total of approximately 60,000 employees... This number 
is more than 85 per cent of the number of workers in the industry. Workers covered: 
in the selected occupations included 9,388 males and 18,091 females. 


Most of the wage earners in the textile industry are paid on a piece rate basis. 
However, information on both time and piece workers is included. 


‘ The average straight time wages or earnings per hour are shown for all qualified 
employees eighteen years of age and over in each of the selected occupations on day 
and rotating shifts only. The figures are arithmetic averages and do not include 
any overtime premium earnings. 


In the regional tables the hours per week are the weighted averages of the hours 
actually worked by the employees in the occupation during the pay period covered. 


Data for male and female workers are shown separately for the same occupation. 
Information is not included for foremen and supervisors, learners and beginners, aged 
and handicapped workers, or for part-time workers. Those working 24 hours per 
week or less were classed as part-time workers. 

Workers in the same occupation do not necessarily have the same work load. 
For example, one weaver might be operating two looms, another four and another 
six but all three are included as weavers. The work load tends to be heavier for 
males than for females. 

Any of the selected occupations which did not have 30 or more male employees: 
or 30 or more female employees was not included in the tables for Canada as a whole. 


In the regional tables the minimum number was 10 employees, male or female. 
The figures for Canada, however, include all workers in the occupation regardless of 
the regional minimum. 

In the columns headed “‘Range of Wages Per Hour—Middle 80 Per Cent” are 
shown the ranges of hourly rates which include the middle 80 per cent of the workers 
in any of the occupations covered. Ten per cent of the workers were actually 
receiving hourly wages greater than the higher figure shown in the range and 
10 per cent were receiving less than the lower figure. The purpose of this was to 
eliminate extremely high and extremely low wages but at the same time to show - 
the ranges between which the great majority of the workers in each occupation fall.. 
As stated above the wages for all workers, however, were included in the average, 
wages shown. : : 
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TABLE I 
COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
CANADA | 
MALE FEMALE | 
Range of Range of 
W A 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION Number Bike ia pide ae Per Pee cas, 
ot Em Middle Per Ye il Middle Per 
aes 80% of Hour? AES | 80% of Hour? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
Picker Dendersis. wo tela cited ititee 103 -47—-56 “51 — — — 
CARDING— 
Cas WEROCTS 8 oe aie et a 188 -46—-58 +52 — — — 
CREP CL Se Lie atae ur Cuaron Oat (af 118 -54—--70 -62 — — — 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
Drawing and Combing Tenders...... 44 -41--61 -50 184 gv He pete» | -41 
FLY FRAMES— 
Hy Frame. Tenders.’ My, 121 -44—-65 -54 350 -37--55 -46 
SPINNING— . 
Spinners, (Ring) 7 1 eeyn) 8 Reh AM 73 -41—-63 -51 962 -36—-54 *45 
EE Gai ee YA cee dialog «ma pate sib ge neal 288 -42—-69 -55 147 -35--49 “41 
BIKE PS RiGee a ae a mba I 145 -55-—-68 -61 — — — 
SPOOLING— 
Sposier, mW enaersi, vin. Molen tiet ec. ewe — — — 298 °37--55 -47 
WARPING— . 
WErperklenders. cry rete ieee ce it BN nati -57 83 -38--54 °45 
DRESSING— 
slasher *TDendersyvie i Ahern ae, 78 S57 “68 “GSP OMe. b oA fm 
DRAWING-IN— 
Warp Tying Machine Operators..... 38 -49—-72 -63 ae “tr — 
Drawing - in Flan GS a by iss raceviy areil’s aareamage vad, — — 79 -34—--55 -44 
TWISTING— 
HUNISECE LL CHOIELS).) Oe ai.ck: pid 5x Coke ale 70 -46-—-58 -51 136 -36--51 °44 
WEAVING— 
MOOV OCG e wit MO hii 2. fm ea 541 -50-—-70 -59 465 *42--65 °52 
BENS Bal nthe 9 Ke 0 Te | einen ial ag didi nl fico Hey sige args alee 326 -36-—~46 -40 
Warp tHangers:. 802 60H PSA, 2a 59 -59—-65 -61 _— — — 
FUSENOETS RECO O MG cui ci Wad ele ba aa, 4 Waa 393 -65-—-77 -71 —— — 
NAPPING ROOM— 
DT QDIDEES ol i) i Bisa an? deh! Pee tca & sul 36 -45—-54 -50 — — — 
YARN ROOM— 
My WGOC TL CRUEL S vce let ta nO — — — 809 -36—-58 °47 
CLOTH RCOM— 
EIS DOCTORS Oye ci ee. cites age sanity Uae — — — 248 *35-—-48 -42 
DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
RAYON)? 
Operators’ 27. SIPAAY. SBF. I. 24 285 *39--65 -50 —_ — — 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
skilled) Tradesmen... 212 tie. Soule 402 -58--85 °73 — — — 





Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

*The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

’Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 
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TABLE II 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of Range of 
Wages Average Wages Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OCCUPATION ‘ ll Per Hour Wide aan Per Hour wars 
fs ica Middle Per ieee. Middle Per 
80% of Hour? Brae 80% of Hour? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........... 336 *38-—-59 -48 — — oe 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers......... 398 -40—- 64 -51 72 °31--45 °39 
Card Strippers and Grinders......... 106 -42-—-68 -53 — — _ 
DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Prarie Ooeratore cick Boas eee ee a — — 222 °32—-45 °39 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators. . a2 -39-—-70 -53 188 -32--48 -41 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators......... 418 -43--78 °57 120 -30--55 °42 
TWISTING— 
DCS 6 .Sety GI bate OI fog he 32 -45-—-67 -56 236 -30--47 -39 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers....... 47 -31--56 -44 760 -29--51 °39 
WARPING— 
Warpers and’ Beamers. ....j60......5 115 -41—-80 -59 82 -30—+952 °39 
DRAWING-IN— 
DAW F196 os ee ee — — — 94 °30--52 °39 
WEAVING— 
oN GAT UES 64 3 a eg Be 596 -42-—-81 -60 779 -31--64 -48 
LEN 9 a oad 5, <r 90 NA Ra aR he ea acl ei 183 -51--85 -67 — — — 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders............... — — — 581 -29-—-70 -45 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators. ......5..... 563 -42-—-65 °53 125 -27—-48 -36 
CAOCH SHOCK ETI yy ole ire eau PU Le sets — —— — 58 -32--61 -38 
DYEING— | 


Dye Machine Operators............ 162 -42—-66 °54 — —_ — 


1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
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TABLE III 











case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
?Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 


CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of Range of 
Wages Average Wages Average 
DEPARTMENT AND OccupAvON Number Per Hour Wages Number Per Hour Wages 
of Em- Middle Per of Em- Middle Per 
ployees 80% of Hour? ployees 80% of Hour? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 

HOSIERY— 

Full Fashioned Footers...... a cca 176| -72-1-16 -93 —- — — 
Full Fashioned Leggers............. 623} -64-1:-04 -84 — — — 
.Full Fashioned Toppers.... ESS. or RAL lie 392 » Seo 245 
Full Fashioned Helpers............. 33 -26--54 -34 — — — 
Full Fashioned Combination......... 105} -66-1-06 -88 — — — 
OO ROE Se ajo Sut oir ire se OWE a ae Bimal ee OL = re a 780 25— 25a -39 
Sewing Machine Operators.......... ewe — — 399 27 bl -43 

GG adand/ Operators. Ee. Be ce. et 42 -32--70 -49 1402 Zire 2S *42 
Baardecses.. eee ain ein eee eRe 154 -40—-95 -64 167 -32—-72 -50 
Dye-House Operators..... et 97 40-—-77 “53 = — — 

6 Circul sev Komitters (08 bi...) dees. ee 104 -40—-75 555 604 -26—-52 -39 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders’.... — — — 556 -29--54 -40 
Fixers, Full Fashioned..... bi: 53} -36-1-00 -76 ~—— — — 

Bar ixersy Cirowlar. mee 0. oi eee. ss oe 133} -52-1-06 -78 — — oe 

UN DERWEAR AND OUTERWEAR- 

- Circular Knitters. . ae 287 38-—-87 -61 PF io} -30—-57 -43 
Bist nigcers a) 8 acheter ee at 53 36—-96 -59 64, -28—--62 -41 
Cloth Winishers:. . t204. 4. 2 ee cs ee oe 82 38--63 -48 — — ae 

Sewing Machine Operators.......... —. — — 2644 -30--61 “44 
Dye-House Opérators..... fo 6 ce ee ad 141 38—-67 *52 — — — 
Fland Operators 82 65 ni a ee 136 40—- 84 -58 1549 -30--55 -40 

PRCVICECT OS iis oi: Oi RN he) oe 113 -44—-92 -67 344 -30--67 -46 
Mixers, Kiet aaa. see ees cote cee 56} -46-1-02 -72 aoe — — 

1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each 
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TABLE IV 
RAYON INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
CANADA 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of Range of 
Wages Average Wages Average 
Pear nee ee Number Per Hour Wages Number Per Hour Wages 
of Em- Middle Per of Em- Middle Per 
ployees 80% of Hour? ployees 80% of Hour? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 

SPINNING (SPUN)— 

yesh OL) CO ge aR EA a A eg | A. SO 36 -38--48 -42 105 + 36re2 55 -44 
THROWING— 

TOW ers... Mee tI. cede oS 68 *37-°53 Ry os 175 »32--47 -39 
WINDING AND PACKING— 

Wiersma ORS is — — — 659 °30--55 4] 
WARPING— 

Mrarper kT enders+ 26°. 02D... 6.05. es es 41 -43-—-72 -56 79 °32-—-59 °45 
DRAWING-IN— : ! 

Drawing-in and Twisting-in Hands... — — — 75 -30--55 °42 
DRESSING— 

SE ie ae Be oe et ie ae Se ban 30 -46—-68 -56 — —- — 
WEAVING— 

NAAT CLS. em cs has le ae ae ee ek 282 -42—-70 -58 256 »-36—-63 -50 

SACRE PANS 4s ak ew es eee 31 *32--35 °33 102 > 29-°37 °34 

WWarprrrangers Gt. 84 ob eS 67 -50—-68 -60 —_ = eae 

Diba ah, ee ae One Sema ened 146 -65-—-79 -72 — — —_ 
CLOTH ROOM— 

MCCS, , sate le “col Obese 6 a he RE 56 -41--66 -56 62 °31--45 -38 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 

MECHANICAL— F 
Beiled: 1] radesmens.. Ghee cod ee es 217 -53-—-80 -66 — — — 


1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 30 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. l F 

2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
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TABLE V 


COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
MARITIME PROVINCES 











MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Number Wages = |————_- PF wiises Wages |————_—_- 
OCCUPATION ¢ Per Hour | Wages | Hours i Per Hour | Wages | Hours 
ie e Middle | Per aul kee Middle | Per Per 
a da: 80% of | Hour? | Week? Sea 80% of | Hour? | Week? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
CARDING— 
Card 'Fenderss si) Neh ol Re e.. 14) -46-—-52 -48| 49-3 — co —_ — 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
Drawing and Combing Tenders... — — — — 21} -35--37 -36| 47-8 
FLY FRAMES— 
Ely: Frame ‘Tenderseat sii’. .b..:. 9% — <7 — Car 39|. -37-°57 *45| 47-4 
SPINNING— 
Spinners CURing).)) /@0...0. ee... — — — —_ 69} -35--47 -40| 45-2 
Doflersé si teiaeiee 3 BEN cat. 3 A a amen ote tay 16) -35--50 43] 47-8 36] -33--47 -38;| 46-1 
POPOL Se Me AW ia FEA RS eka 14) -44—-59 -5i) = 51°2 — — a — 
SPOOLING— 
Spooler) 1 Enders) 25. oe, bso obs wisn — —_ — — 22| -33--45 -39| 46-3 
DRAWING-IN— ‘ 
Drawing-in Hands.............. — — = —_ 13) -34—-45 °37| 48-6 
TWISTING— 
DPwistes Tenderei.ivh $0 moos Rehan. — — — — 19} -35-—-42 -38) 48-1 
WEAVING— | 
fore hic je ay ae | Se OPE RA 49| -50--78 -65} 48-9 61} -42-—-69 -53) 47-5 
Batteryiriands. . fae... Mle. — — — — 37| -36—-42 -38) 45-0 
DOOM UARCES) ibs see sobs 2 Basse 40| -65-—-74 -70} 49-0 — — — — 
CLOTH ROOM— 
Inspectors rt iay econ. erin ee — —_— —_ 13} -36--39 °37| 45-8 
YARN ROOM— 
Winder Tenders") 2% 0) 2) O29. 2@ — —- —— om 21} -36—-79 -56| 46-7 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled Tradesmen.............. 44| -54—-83 -71| 51-4 —— — — — 


Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
_*The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE VI 
COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
QUEBEC 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Numbes Wages iu a Wages a 
OCCUPATION of Per Hour | Wages | Hours baie si Per Hour | Wages } Hours 
Workers Middle Per Per LVF lene Middle Per Per 
80% of | Hour? | Week? 80% of | Hour? | Weeks 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
OPENING AND PICKING— 
Picker 1 CHUCTS w/e ese aa a ee ees 66| -48—--55 “51! 60°1 — — —— sel 
CARDING— 
Card leaders. con) 2 pied. bh We 125) -51--58 -52| 51-4 — — — — 
RPV ELG eh meh Re hie Ste bs 83) -58—-70 +63) 537 — — a — 
DRAWING AND COMBING— - 
Drawing and Combing Tenders... 37| -40—-56 -48; 50-0 108} -35—-52 -43| 44-4 
FLY FRAMES— 
Fly Frame Tenders ions uiis. uh... 111) -44--65 -54| 51-0 214) -38—-55 -46|. 44-4 
SPINNING— 
Soinners (xing) .04.. 184...) U)-2 68| -42—-63 -52| 49-9 631) -37—-55 -46| 45-3 
DPOTELS tris, GE oc Hess aeons seer ae 218} -44—--69 °55| 47-5 59) -35--51l -42| 44-5 
ed Re ant (Oe en CO RmAR “AUTRE 104] -58—--68 -62| 49-8 -— — — — 
SPOOLING— 
mpoolet . enders. 4 0 aly. yaa ke as 16| -41--65 -50| 52-8 199) -39—-57 -48| 44-1 
WARPING— 
Warmer Legere i. sole e ce seein 13} -45-—-58 -50| 49-0 39| -39—-54 -46| 45-5 
DRESSING— 
Slasher: T eniderse 35 85 ei We Ue 43] -62—-66 -64| 53-4 — ——~ oo — 
DRAWING-IN— 
Warp Tying Machine Operators. . 27 S8—-67 -64, 49-1 sae oo oe = ai 
DOPE Ost) EOS dy aks so eh a os se si rea 46] -36--52 -44, 46-4 
TWISTING— 
PP WIS CETL CLIC Sy Od week ie ae S 58| -48--58 -52} 51-0 57| -37--54 -47| 48-0 
WEAVING— 
Wreeavers ... A TP EY ba. 345| -49--64 -57| 49-5 295| -41--63 -51| 45-1 
Battery Hanes: 765.209 0.4.89 a ar ce rs 206) -37—-48 “41; 48-8 
WY aro) PYangers a ed ee ra ee oe 59) “59~<63 961) AO°4b. cee ao eH oor 
PGC OTS eo RE ho Sy wd 251| -68—--77 -71| 49-7 — — — x 
NAPPING ROOM— 
Napoer Tenders, «3.042405 4.0 ies 17| -43--51 °47| 51-1 — — — — 
YARN ROOM— 
Winder Tengers.) & dunes gn oka 14; -35--61 -44, 51-3 506| -38—--58 -47| 44-0 
CLOTH ROOM— 
BAS OCCCOLS es Giace oia ed Pah ol a ee: Ss 16} -44—-53 -47| 47-6 184| -35-—-44 -42| 47-1 
DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
RAYON)*— 
Operators... "Fe. TG. eh 214| -39--65 -49| 52-1 — — — — 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled Tradesmen... ). 240. «opt 244) -60—--86 473) "S296 or oF r= #2 











IMiddle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. y 

8The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 


during the pay period covered. : 
4Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 





I1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
°*The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts | 
and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

’‘The figures are the arithmet 
during the pay period covered. 

‘Includes operators in the Cotton Yarn and Cloth Industry and in the Rayon Industry. 


ic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation 
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TABLE VII 
COTTON YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
ONTARIO 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Number Wages Niabes Wages 
OccUPATION of whey es Wages | Hours of Hae Wages | Hours © 
Middle Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per . 
Workers! Hour? | Week? Workers! Hour? | Week3 
$ $ 
- OPENING AND PICKING— $ $ 
Bicker Lenders... oss Ws oe cl tak wk a) £47=+90 °32| 50-5) t= = rare ~~ 
CARDING— 
Sardi Onder yo oha'stdaevory ss oe Sete oe 49| -44—--58 -52} 51-2 15} -37--49 “44 42-7 
Grinders Osh 5 Lo ae a 29} -51--65 -59| 52-1 —- — — —- 
DRAWING AND COMBING— 
Drawing and Combing Tenders... — — — — 55| +35--45 -40| 47-6 
FLY FRAMES— 
Fly Frame Tenders..;.......4 .<) — — — — 97| -36—--54 -46| 46-7 
SPINNING— 
Sommer (Rise). ood. te oe te — — — — 265} -36--51 -43/ 44-1 
PIOHETS. ipo. hae eg CBee 54| -47--70 -60} 49-0 52| »36--49 41) 42-6 
Pivets |. ae Oe ee ee 27| -52-—-68 -59| 56-6 — — — — 
SPOOLING— 
Spocler Lenders. oi. de. ans babaws — — — — 77| +38--49 -44, 43-4 
WARPING— 
WAL per LeEDMeTS ss cde one oblscck 17} -54—--76 -65| 48-3 37| -38--51 -44, 46-3 
DRESSING— 
slasher Tenders. 2.3.49.6 os a hock 29| -49-—-68 -61; 55-2 — oe we —— 
DRAWING-IN— 
Warp Tying Machine Operators. == — — — — —— = — 
Drawing-in Bands: . i.,.....b ok — — as — 20) -38--56 48) 44-4 
TWISTING— 
Tavister;Tenders ..... sc2:... «teak — — — — 60! -38--47 44 44-1 
WEAVING— 
WVECAVErS. . cesh oak. JOR. 6c hee® 147| -51--74 -63| 48-9 109| -43--66 -54| 47-3 
Battery Faats...02) anh. ote — — — — 83} -35-—-42 -38) 46-5 
LOOM) CAIROTS stew vid as orice oe 102) -65—-74 -71; 50-5 — — — — 
NAPPING ROOM— 
Napper ‘Tenders... 6 Meksu co ccbe ce 14, -49--58 54, 45-0 — <r ~_ = 
YARN ROOM— 
Winder Tenders. 6 dou. sf dea ack — —— mee — 282) -35-—-56 45} 43-4 
DYE-HOUSE (COTTON AND 
RAYON)?! 
Operators sok pat 70 Noh ee CNS 63} -49-—-63 -54, 51-9 — a sce Laine 
CLOTH ROOM— 
EISPeCtOES cans, othe ee ae ae — — — — 51] -33--56 42) 45-3 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled Tradesmen.............. 114) -59--85 -72| 54-5 — — = = 
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TABLE VIII 


WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
MARITIME PROVINCES 








MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages |————————- Wages 
OCCUPATION pres ber Per Hour umbey Per Hour 
of Mi Wages | Hours of < Wages | Hours 
iddle Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per 
Workers! Hour? | Week? Workers! Hour? | Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........ 20| -37--54 -46| 50-0 — — — — 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers...... 40| -40—-59 °49) 48-0 — —_ — —- 
WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators 31| -40—-84 -58| 45-0 — — — — 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators....... 28| -40—-67 -50} 47-5 — — = — 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers.... — = — —_— 30] -26—-49 -41) 44-1 
WEAVING— 
WEAUETS yee FRR OPS EE oes — — —- ao 39} -24—-49 -39| 46-1 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators.......... 23) -37--56 °48; 48-9 — wie: te — 


Se See 


1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. ; 

8The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 


during the pay period covered. 


WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 


DEPARTMENT AND 
OCCUPATION 


STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........ 


CARDING— 


DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Prame Operarors: shiv he 


WORSTED SPINNING— 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators 


WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators....... 


TWISTING— 
ESE OES Shi Wh sai ots hs ish oecip Mbetisoi 


WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers.... 


WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers........... 


DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-ir Hands ie.) 6 5 Mee 


WEAVING— 


BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders............ 


FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators.......... 
WIDE OOECEETS th ete ay via r tie. 


DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators... 0)... 
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TABLE IX 


Number 
of 
Workers 


12 


150 


14 


24 


ao 


171 


45 


QUEBEC 
MALE 
Range of AVERAGE 
Wages |— 
eo Wages | Hours 
80% of Per ; Per 
Workersi Hour week 
$ $ 
38--49 42) 53-3 
*35--61 48) 54-2 
-42—-69 °52} 53-4 
46--65 54) 52-3 
39-—-73 ° 551) ok 9 
39—-59 -47| 54-8 
-31--53 *42| 52-8 
40-—-85 -58} 51-6 
-41--74| -56| 49-8 
-48--84| -65| 54-0 
-40-—-58 -48) 53-5 
-41--58]|  -48/ 54-1 


43 


26 


26 


66 


179 








FEMALE 
Rance of AVERAGE 
Wages — 
“eaae Wages | Hours 
80% of Per : Per 
Workers! Hour Week 
$ $ 
29—-34 32) 47-7 
32-—-54 -37| 48-4 
27-—-47 “Sol, Uh 
30--44] -38] 48-1 
30-—-45 -37| 50-6 
-28—-48 -36| 50-0 
-30--49/  -40] 46:7 
-30—-50 °-37| 48-1 
-39-—-65 -50| 47-3 
-26--68} +41] 46-7 
-25—-40 -33) 50-8 
*-29—-32 Saal) ae 





1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
°The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
’The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 


during the pay period covered. 


In each 
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TABLE X 
WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
ONTARIO 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages) | Wages, | 
OCCUPATION pe dena Per Hour pads Per Hour 
fo) Middle Wages | Hours of Middl Wages | Hours 
Workers ° Per Per | Workers ar) Per Per 
80% of 80% of 
Workers! Hour? | Week? Workers! Hour? | Week? 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........ 183} -41--62 -52\) (O12 — me — — 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers...... 239| -43—-68 -52| 50-7 46| -36—-50 -42| 48-3 
Card Strippers and Grinders...... 57| -44—--68 -54| 49-6 — nm ees = 
COMBING— 
Comb and Gill Box Operators.... ria — — _— 19} -38—--48 -41; 49-2 
DRAWING— 
Mixing Gill, Draw Box and Draw 
Brame Operators: 03.0... 29s 11) -38—-55 -48) 48-9 177| -33--45 -40| 46-3 
WORSTED SPINNING— | 
Worsted Spinning Frame Operators — = —- — 162} -33--48 -42| 45-1 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators....... 234| -44—--82 -59) 48-2 73| -30—-63 -44) 44-8 
TWISTING— 
ISSO CS. ait pe asta sridy ais be lerieanacsmied 18} -57—-70 -63} 50:0 167| -32—-47 -40| 43-0 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers.... 22| -36—-59 -46| 51-2 541} -31-+52 -41; 45-0 
WARPING— 
Warpers and Beamers........... 57| -50--78 -62| 50-3 48) -29--56 -40| 45-6 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawiig-in’ Hands") 2.6 4. aes eee — — — 55) -31--55 -41; 44-9 
WEAVING— 
PA OCR Ris cteie 5, bite ov vee oh Senge tae 266| -46—-86 -64| 47-5 567| -32-—-65 -49| 46-5 
POO IONS, spies aia ree eee es 107} -54--88 TOE San = come — a 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders............ <i — —_— = 276| °33-—-74 -490) 45-6 
FINISHING— 
Wet and Dry Operators.......... 360| -44—--65 -56| 51-5 67| -28—-53 -38| 46-5 
Clot Speckers cc, bho eee sees — — a ant 41) -32--62 ty aa 
DYEING— 
Dye Machine Operators......... 108) -44—-67 -56| 51-4 — se 5 a 


rec rm er 


1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. _ ; ‘ 
2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 


only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. ; , 
’The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 


during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XI 


WOOLLEN YARN AND CLOTH INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
WESTERN PROVINCES! | 





MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Nisber Atay Number mt 
ell of o, ied Wages | Hours of ik ie Wages | Hours 
Middle Middle | 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per 
Workers? Hour? | Week4 Workers? Hour? | Week#4 
$ $ $ $ 
STOCK PREPARATION— 
Garnett and Wool Pickers........ 22| -43-—-52 -49) 49-0 — — — — 
CARDING— 
Card Tenders and Finishers...... 21; -47--61 -50) 53-4 — — — — 
WOOLLEN SPINNING— 
Mule and Frame Operators....... 11| -47--78 -60| 46-1 16) -34--45 °38) 42-7 
WINDING— 
Winders, Spoolers and Reelers.... — — — — 10} -26—-42 °32| 42°8 
WEAVING— 
WCRWCEE or lah cabo cute cy, ne cudeete oes — = — — 64, -30—--58 42! 42-4 
BURLING AND MENDING— 
Burlers and Menders............ — — a -—— 13} -34—--67 -47| 34-1 





1Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 

2Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

’The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

*The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XII 


KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
MARITIME PROVINCES 








DEPARTMENT AND 
OCCUPATION 





-HOSIERY— 
TOOQDCP Sk. 5 bie cde suppers « 5 A 
FamdsOperators sn desiern- « - 10-25 
DyewHouse Operatorsys:.... 2 oss 
Cireuiar. IS Ditters .1 toners ne Heo Gh 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders*...... 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 
WEAR— 
Circular Knitters...... ots no AED 
Sewing Machine Operators 
Hand Operators 
GULERES Sh cE cot RES <a ood eee 


ee 


Number 
of 
Workers 





MALE 
Range of AVERAGE 
Wages 
Per Hour Number 
Wages | Hours of 
Middle 
Per Per Workers 
80% of Hour? | Week? 
Workers! aie Fe 
$ $ 
= papa ids eo 43 
aes eemI Gs Heat 47 
ase 544 4508407 
-50—-83 -60 51-8 81 
oo — | — 65 
— — | i— 31 
== == a 198 
— = | i— 75 
-45--68| +58) 52-7 19 
-40--50| +45) 50-0) — 





FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE 
Wages 
Beeatons Wages | Hours 
80% of Per Per 
Workers! Hour? | Week? 
$ $ 
-25-—-50 -37| 40-4 
-24--50| +36) 44-8 
-27—-53 -37| 45-4 
-27-—-48 -36| 40-2 
-27--46| +35] 44-7 
-25--57 38) 44-4 
-27--49| +36} 44-9 
-25--62| -41) 44-8 





IMiddle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 


3The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours act 


during the pay period covered. 


4Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 


ually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
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TABLE XIII 
| 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
QUEBEC | 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Number Wages Names Wages 
OCCUPATION of Per Hour Wades 1, tour oF Per Hour Wrasse eae 
Workers Sie Per Per {| Workers ea Per Per 
cat ahaa Hour? | Week: 6072,9f Hour? | Week: 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
HOSIERY— 
Full Fashioned Footers......5:... 125|-71-1-16 -O1| 48-2 — — ao — 
Full Fashioned Leggers.......... 435] -63-1:07 -85; 46-9 — — — — 
Full) Fashioned ‘Toppers’... . 74... 4 ioe — a — 258) -31--54 -43) 47-0 
Full Fashioned Helpers.......... 30} -26—-54 -34, 49-4 — — — 
Full Fashioned Combination..... 68) -70—-99 -87| 50-6 — — se — 
TiO OCES 0). Vie MUM MON MMe: ot eel —_ —_— — 374, -22—-51 -36| 46-2 
Sewing Machine Operators....... ss oat — a 275| $254.57 -40} 48-3 
IAM ODETACOTS a4. ck cas gine oe 34| -32--67 °47| 50-3 713| -26—-54 *39) 45-9 
PP OATCOE SL Per or) hw Bean me oe 67| -40—-95 -68) 42-9 43) -35-—-72 52} 42-3 
Dye-House Operators............ 36} -32—-60 -47| 51-4 som — — — 
Circirat KMIClCrS .nitees sy dak oe 47| -40—-68 °52| 47-7 169} -23-—-43 -34| 45-6 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders‘*...... — — a — 153] -25--50 -36) 46-3 
Fixers, Full Fashioned .......:... 28} -36—1- 20 -77| 52-4 — — — — 
Hives Circular.) el a ea tae 37|-42-1-01 -71; 50-0 — — oo — 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 
WEAR— 
Crrcvlar) Kacters s,s iyo ami mass 118) -35-—-74 -54| 49-8 63) -26—-45 *36} 45-9 
Pat Neer sai. 2,8 here: Creare 25] -36--63 -52| 49-3 — — — — 
Cloth’ Finishers? 260). (neue dada 32} -37--54 42} 49-0 — — — — 
Sewing Machine Operators....... a — — ae 816} -29--35 *41; 43-9 
Dye-Frouse, Operators. aieis ea siiid 42) -32-—-60 -45; 49-4 — = — — 
HandrOperators 0) is eee 77| -40—-83 -56} 48-9 456| -26—-48 *36| 43-3 
CRETE LS ere ects eee Wamu weal ue les 57| -44—-95 -69; 49-4 56} -28--61 41) 44-2 
Eaters VR asCh ig gale ie Lukes ae 27| -45—-87 61; 52-9 — — —_ — 
1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 


case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
*The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
®The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 


during the pay period covered. 


‘Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 
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TABLE XIV 
KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
ONTARIO 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Murer Wages = |———_- Numer Wages = |—_— 
OCCUPATION Per Hour Per Hour 
of Middle Wages | Hours of Middl Wages | Hours 
Workers : Per Per Workers ea Per Per 
a abi Hour? | Week? ple of Hour? | Week? 
Workers! Workers! 
$ $ $ $ 
HOSIERY— 
Full Fashioned Footers.......... 51|-78-1-12 -98;| 45-9 — — — — 
Full Fashioned Leggers.......... 188] -65—1-00 -84| 46-4 19} -43-—-85 -60| 44-9 
Full Fashioned Toppers.......... — — —_ — 134; -38—--60 -49) 43-5 
Full Fashioned Combination...... 37|-63-1-10 -89| 49-8 — —- — — 
“by oa) YS pbaldy De hans 72 ESI es Se — ari = 3 361] -30—-57 -43; 40-2 
Sewing Machine Operators....... — a — — 122) -33--68 -50} 41-5 
iar COPCTaAvOrs. Vik es whe oat —— “ei ar — 638) -31—-62 °-46| 40-7 
PROP ULCE SS et a ns aa ae ee tee 3 87| -40—-89 -62| 45-5 117| -32--71 -50| 39-9 
Dye-House Operators............ 46|-46-1-00 -60; 49-8 sie = — 
CCl at, KONIC CELTS 5. 0 ogra enapanis 44| -44—-78 -56; 49-1 354| -28—--56 -42| 42-9 
Twisters, Reelers, Winders‘...... — — — — 322} -30—-57 -43) 42-5 
Hixers, Full Fashioned... ....... 5... 24| -57—-98 -76} 50-1 — — ~— — 
Peete IVC ULLAL Gusces aie iis soe sieae le Uh ee 94/-59-1-10 -81| 47-8 —— — — ae 
UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 
WEAR— ; 
Cireuian Kiitters. i Ne 153] -45-—-88 -65| 47-6 161) -34--65 47); 43-6 
Preity Wicker s sa aes ee Ua te 28|-45—-1-00 -65| 46°8 59| -28--62 -41) 45-4 
CTOt Rinisners. onl etso soe e 38} -45—-70 -54| 47-8 — — — 
Sewing Machine Operators....... = ee — apes 1549) -31--64 -46| 40-5 
Dye-House Operators............ 97| -47—-64 -55| 47°5 — eek — — 
Plana Operators). ie ei. Se os 53) -40—--91 -62| 47-2 972) .-32—-58 -42| 40-0 
ROME le a een ts ice tn als ee is 40| -42—-86 -66| 47-4 257| -32--66 -47| 41-8 
BO PILLING Chaar Se ia gree as 29|-59-1-04 -82| 47-6 — — — — 





Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

8The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 

‘Twisters, Reelers and Winders in the Underwear and Outerwear Department are included here. 
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TABLE XV 


KNITTING INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
WESTERN PROVINCES! 








DEPARTMENT AND 
OCCUPATION 


UNDERWEAR AND OUTER- 


WEAR— 


Circtlar: Knitters. Auget..... dbs a 


Cutters: 602s. 


or ele! 'o) BP ees, & 'o “o iobe."s. te % 


Sewing Machine Operators....... 


Hand Operators 


Twisters, Reelers, Winders 


oN ist ve) Bemtethe ‘ev @ es) of site ‘ss 





MALE 
Range of AVERAGE 
Number Wages 
Per Hour 
of . Wages | Hours 
Middle 
Workers Per Per 
80% of Hour? | Week 
Workers? 5 





| | |S | 


1Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 


*Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. 


FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE 
Wages 
Number Per Hour 
of é Wages | Hours 
Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per 
Workers? Hounet | Weeks 
sf OF 
18} -31--43 -37| 44-6 
12} -35--52 °-43) 44-5 
81] -31--51 -41; 40-8 
46] -33--48] -41] 42-9 
16} -31--39 -35| 43-2 


case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 
‘The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 
‘The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 


In each 


a ee oe 


oe 


Lo 








TABLE XVI 
RAYON INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
QUEBEC 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Wages |————___——_ Wages 
OccUPATION Mamber Per Hour Monies Per Hour 
of , Wages | Hours of é Wages | Hours 
Middle Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per 
Workers! Oy en Workers! er ae 
$ $ $ $ 
SPINNING (SPUN)— 
Sra) hg Eho glean aC Rte cee is Seas Pee 33) -38--45 -40} 52-8 40} -35--43 -39| 46-6 
THROWING— ; 
PLEOMLEDSA Sots eae ete wolle ake os 60| -37--51 -46| 54-7 148) -32--45 -38| 49-1 
‘WINDING AND PACKING— 
BATIERCerS.. ORs ors NOEL Dae eS 23) -32-—-44 -38|) 49-6 454| -29--47 -36) 48-1 
WARPING— 
Wh APDET REMGCES Ayah. ileke oc ee che's ts 37| -43-°72 -55| 52-4 68} -32--57 -44| 47-8 
DRAWING-IN— 
Drawing-in and Twisting-in Hands 14] -38--53 -46| 53-7 6012307705 -41) 47-3 
DRESSING— 
Slasher (Pencers coc cco ee ee eee 24| -46--65 -54| 53-6 — — — _— 
WEAVING— 
WI CANES «yey e ctee a sole ace ane wee 8 260] -42—-70 -58| 49-3 199| -34—--62 50| 49-3 
Batterysrlande 7) eNews eS 31| -32--35 -33| 45-3 102| -29--37 34, 45-4 
RIVAL DESL ONGONS s. 2 cere eps g ate. od ales one 64| -50—-68 -60; 51-2 — — — — 
TONS a chee NO Sufi RR A ae ie DENS ae Ce 129) -65—--79 -72| 50-0 — — — —— 
CLOTH ROOM— 
CEEACOL Soe HOt ee eta eth bens os tual ay Sie ame 56| -41--66 -56| 52-2 47| -32--44 37| 48-6 
MILL, GENERAL—YARD AND 
MECHANICAL— 
Skilled “Tradesmen .. ..05/ /s oo dk de 210) -53--79 -66| 53-7 — — — — 


a 


iMiddle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. 

2The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. 

’The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, 
during the pay period covered. 
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TABLE XVII 
RAYON INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER, 1945 
ONTARIO | 
iiaea ini ih. Nake ena ema URN TERRE" y_ GI cl AMMAKAAL | Pe | RIMM Rowe ee 
MALE FEMALE 
Range of AVERAGE Range of AVERAGE 
DEPARTMENT AND Number Wages  |[———_____ Number Wages 
OCCUPATION Per Hour Per Hour 
of K Wages | Hours of . Wages | Hours 
Middle Middle 
Workers 80% of Per Per Workers 80% of Per Per ! 
Workers! Hour? | Week? Workers! Hour? | Week? 
$ $ $ $ | 
SPINNING (SPUN)— 
Spiniers.:.  Soaehea ie... dee Se an — = 7 65) -39-—-62 °47| 45-5 
THROWING— | 
Mhrowers.ichkeehSs. WoL So ee — — — — 27| -39--53 -46| 43-9 
WINDING AND PACKING— : wa 
peinders,, .-oerOe Ahhh onthe —_ — — — 190) -38--64). © 50} 43-7] 
DRAWING-IN— 7 
Drawing-in and Twisting-in Hands — — — — 12} -40—-52 *46} 49-5 
WEAVING— ; 
Weavers) “ee ORP WA... CIDER 22) -46-—-74 -61| 50-2 57| -40—-67 *52} 48-2— 
De LES, UA ae AIMEE, Sy cna 17| -60—-80 -72| 52-6 — — — —_— | 
CLOTH ROOM— . 
He aGers teal bs Aree Oe eae — — — 15| -35--46 -40| 48-9 


1Middle 80 per cent of the workers covered by each occupation listed where there are 10 or more workers. In each | 
case 10 per cent received more, 10 per cent received less than the range of wages shown. f: 
*The figures are the arithmetic average of the wages of all of the workers in the occupation on day and rotating shifts — 
only, and do not include any overtime premium earnings. ; 


’The figures are the arithmetic average of the hours actually worked per week by all the workers in the occupation, | 
during the pay period covered. 
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WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA, 1945 
REPORT No. 28 


SUMMARY 


HE general index of wage rates continued upward in 1945 though 

the percentage increase was less than in any other year since 1939. 

From 1939 to 1945 the advance was 41.8 per cent, and from 1944 to 
1945 was 2.8 per cent. From 1939 to 1940 the increase in the index was 
3.9 per cent; from 1940 to 1941, 8.8 per cent; from 1941 to 1942, 8.3 per 
cent; from 1942 to 1948, 9.1 per cent; and from 1943 to 1944, 3.1 per cent. 
Advance has been recorded year by year in each of the six main industrial 
groups as well as by the general index, not only for the period since the out- 
break of war but in most cases since 1933. 

Wage rates in the service group which includes laundries only, were 
35.4 per cent higher in 1945 than in 1939, and 5 per cent higher than in 1944. 
In logging the increase since 1939 was 53.3 per cent, and since 1944 was 
4.9 per cent. The manufacturing groups showed a wartime increase of 
46.5 per cent, the advance since 1944, being 3.6 per cent. In mining an 
advance of 36.5 per cent was recorded since 1939, and 1.3 per cent since 
1944. The index of construction increased during the year by 1.2 per 
cent, and the transportation and communication group by 0.4 per cent. 
The former has increased 31.1 per cent since 1939 and the latter 28.8 per 
cent. 

The indexes published in this report indicate the changes in wage 
rates in the various industries and groups of industries but they do not 
afford any comparison of the actual rates from one industry to another or 
of the wage levels in one industry compared to another. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTES 


Average wage rates in this report represent the payments for a unit of 
labour, usually one hour, on the basis of straight time rates or average 
straight time piece work earnings. For convenience they are referred to as 
average wage rates though average straight time hourly earnings is a more 
precise designation. In some cases they are average straight time weekly 
or monthly earnings. These averages are shown for selected occupations 
in many industries for Canada and by province or region and in some cases 
by cities. The rates do not include the value of any allowances to employees 
such as, free transportation, uniforms, reporting times, group insurance, 
sick benefits, etc. 

The index numbers of wage rates shown in the first tables in this 
report reflect therefore the changes in average straight time earnings. 

The average wage rates shown were compiled from the statistics. 
reported to the Department of Labour from about 15,000 establishments. 
supplemented in some cases by information from trade union returns and. 
from collective agreements. Most of the establishments with 15 or more 
employees were included in the survey with a representative number of 
smaller firms in certain industries, such as garages, machine shops, saw- 
mills, in retail and wholesale trade and in the construction industry. 

Employers were asked to report their straight time wage or salary 
rates as well as their average straight time piece work earnings in each 
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occupation. Information was also obtained as to the numbers on the pay 
roll at each rate in each occupation. 

The average rates or straight time earnings computed for each occupa- 
tion from year to year are affected therefore by changes in the numbers of 
workers included at each rate as well as by changes in rates or earnings. 
Changes in rates reflect not only general wage rate and piece rate changes 
but also changes for individuals and small groups of employees and like- 
wise changes in grade up or down within an occupational rate range. As 
_the rates shown are day rates, they are not affected by changes in shift 
differentials nor do they reflect any changes in overtime or other premium 
payments. | 

Predominant ranges of rates are also shown. These ranges include 
approximately the middle 80 per cent of the workers covered in each 
occupation. The purpose of this is to eliminate extremely high and ex- 
tremely low wages but at the same time to show the ranges between which 
are included the great majority of the workers in each occupation. The 
rates for all workers in each occupation are included however in the average 
wages. ‘The data apply to 1945 but in some cases figures for earlier years 
are shown. 


The statistics of rates by industries are shown in Tables III to X 
inclusive, while Table XI contains information on straight time or 
standard hours of work by industries. 


The index number calculated for the period 1939 to 1945 on the base of 
rates in 1939, the last prewar year as 100, is shown for a fairly detailed 
industrial break-down and by main industry groups in Table I, a contin- 
uation of the series first published in Report No. 26. For the period 1901 
to 1945 the index is shown in Table II for the main groups of industries, 
and in Table IIA for these groups on the base of rates in 1935 to 1939 as 100. 


The following cases for which wage rates and hours of work are shown 
in this report are not included in the index number calculations: agri- 
culture, stevedoring, motor transport, grain elevators, trade, garage 
mechanics and civic employees. 


An appendix to the report gives data regarding wages paid to farm 
labour in 1944, 1945 and 1946 as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected by 
the Department since it began to function in 1900 and were published from 
time to time in the Lasour Gazetre. A separate report on wages was 
issued in 1921 as a supplement to the LaBour Gazerts. This was the 
first report in the series and contained statistics for certain trades and 
industries in various cities in Canada from 1901 to 1920 with index 
numbers based on rates in 1913 as 100. The information was obtained 
mainly from employers and trade unions but data from collective agreements 
and from Departmental officers and correspondents were also used. 


In subsequent reports the scope of the statistics has been gradually 
broadened to include a representative list of occupations in most industries 
and additional groups were added from time to time to the table of index 
numbers. 


The index number was calculated by the use of weighted aggregates, 
The weighted average wage rate was obtained for each of a representative 
list of occupations in an industry. Each such average was multiplied by 
the number of workers in the occupation used as a weight for that occupa- 
tion. For the index number for the industry the sum of these products 
in any year was expressed as a percentage of the corresponding sum in the 
base year. 
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To obtain each main industrial group index, the indexes for the various | 
industries included were weighted by the number of workers in each in- 
dustry based on census data. The general index was computed from the 
main industrial groups by similar weighting procedure. 


For the period 1901 to 1939 the index numbers were calculated by the 
use of link relatives. For this period the percentage change from year to 
year for each occupation was calculated. The simple arithmetic average 
of these percentages was obtained and the average increase or ‘decrease 
applied to the index for the industry for the preceding year, To obtain 
the general index the main group indexes were weighted in proportion to 
the number of workers in each group based on data from the decennial 
census. 
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TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY 
INDUSTRY, 1939-1945 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 


INDUSTRY 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
Logsings ye becaihi sean aeerrbeaacseed wads he 100 | 104-9} 114-0} 125-9/148-1 |146-1 | 153-3 
Logging, Eastern Canada................ 100 | 105-9} 114-8) 124-9/142-0 |148-2 | 151.4 
Logging, Western Canada................ 100 | 101-1; 110-8} 129-7/147-5 |156-8 | 160-5 
Mining ... itr chord, Sadie ito saben: 100 | 102-5) 111-2} 116-6)123.7 |134-8 | 136-5 
Coglamainting 265 8.2, Risk: cont teen een fot 100 | 102-1) 109-4) 113-1)124-8 |146-0 | 146-2 
Metal Insniie s.< Trekes sae as Dee 100 | 102-8} 112-2) 118-7/1238-1 |125-2 | 128-2 
Metal mining, Quebec and Ontario....| 100 | 103-0) 112-2) 118-0}121-7 |123-7 | 124-6 
Metal mining, Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan iss gerund, Piaicretn ae. 100 | 101-0} 107-8} 114-4/121-7 |127-4 | 127-4 
Metal mining, British Columbia....... 100 | 102-7} 113-7} 123-0)/128-7 |182-1 | 141-9 
Manuiaccering 1 ec re oie eee 100 | 104-3] 115-2) 125-5/1386-8*|141-4*! 146-5 
Primary textile products... 2... .6.6.45 55 100 | 107-5} 119-0} 127-8/140-4 |146-0 | 151-5 
Cotton yarmiand Cloth. ce. dew soaks 100 | 109-6} 123-8) 128-1/136-6 |189-1 | 148-7 
Woollen yarn and.cloth. .. 006. ...... 100 | 107-6} 120-1] 186-6/152-8 |160-3 | 163-5 
Knitting—hosiery, underwear and 
outerwear, Oc OTE, 206. TIONS 100 | 105-8} 112-5} 123-6]138-5 |146-2 | 150-3 
Rayon yarn, and {aveiC. ccd ss he, tue 100 | 106-8} 122-9} 129-0/141-3 |147-0 | 148-9 
Clotning 2.58), SO Hay ee = ee 100 | 105-3] 118-0} 129-0)1389-3 |144-3 | 156-3 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats...| 100 | 107-2} 117-9] 129-8/146-6 |151-9 | 164-1 
Work Blothing: cian. fone’. tee ale heeds 100 | 106-0} 118-2) 133-3/140-8 {141-0 | 148-0 
Women’s and Misses’ suits and coats 100 | 101-7) 126-9) 131-8)184-5 |187-5 | 152-7 
DOLERECS. ao Urata a be oe eee on ee 100 | 106-1} 118-8) 127-5/183-2 {188-9 | 152-5 
Rubber productewi nm oases fen arse 100 | 102-1) 117-1) 127-1/184-4*/189-8*| 143-4 
Pulp Ang tle DrOuuctee ices toe ee oe 100 | 104-6) 109-5) 115-1]120-3 |125-7 | 127-3 
ic oe te ee RE Se ee 100 | 108-1) 114-4) 124-0)128-6 |1385-3*| 136-3 
INewSprintls! CLY LC CAV Oe, fo. 100 | 103-7} 107-7) 109-6)115-4 |119-6 | 120-9 
Paper other than newsprint........... 100 | 103-4} 107-5} 113-2/120-1 |124-7 | 126-8 
Paper bqxes 00045, 2029. ee ee ee 100 | 102-9} 115-5} 123-9]/128-9 |183-1 | 138-5 
Printing andspulishing,...i.9< sacs % ce 100 | 101-7} 105-8) 110-0/113-7*/116-3*| 118-5 
Newspaper printing. -.0...sce8eeee eee 100 | 101-3} 105-5) 108-3]112-5 116-5 | 119-1 
Job printing and publishing.......... 100 | 101-4) 105-9) 110-6/1138-8 |114-9 | 117-7 
Lumber and its products................. 100 | 104-4] 117-7} 131-0/142-9*/148-2*) 156-1 
DAM MUUL DPOCUCTS oi ceo «payaso 100 | 105-0) 115-0} 180-7/143-8 |148-7 | 157-5 
Planing mills, sash, doors, ete......... 100 | 105-0} 120-0} 123-7|184-9 |189-4 | 147-2 
PGristare::., | AIR Cee | TE Re 100 | 101-7} 125-0) 189-0)147-6 1154-8 | 159-5 
Edible plant produ ctiiss saws acrurdit tend doveess 100 | 102-9) 115-0) 122-5)1380-0*/134-2*| 139-4 
ROE Wee ae ee cheeks ate 100 | 103-1] 118-9) 121-5)133-3 135-0 | 139-2 
Drea wud Cakes... ace ike Ce eee 100 | 102-9) 115-5} 123-9/128-9 134-3 | 139-0 
Biscuits ongthiys t . capeta the eee 100 | 103-5) 114-4} 121-8/1381-9 [135-8 | 142-0 
COU OCU ORO es Nace a ras care ae 100 | 101-9) 114-5) 118-2)130-0 |131-8 | 139-0 
Fur progucis: er eee ee, See 100 | 105-3} 118-7} 121-7|127-3 |180-5 | 140-5 
Leather and its products................. 100 | 105-9] 122-5) 134-8]142-9 |145-4 | 153-5 
Leather tanmiiee: arty. ct ee ee 100 | 104-5) 119-5} 133-9/148-9 |156-8 | 167-0 
Boots-and shoes PLY, ROG Fee, BS 100 | 106-2} 123-2) 185-0/141-7 |142-6 | 150-1 
Edible animal products (meat products)....| 100 | 103-2) 112-7] 119-0/135-1 [137-3 | 141-0 
rom anditte products, oc cre cae ee ee 100 | 102-7] 112-9} 125-6/138-8 |142-6 | 148-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products......| 100 | 101-5] 108-1] 122-2/135-5 1143-5 | 149-1 
Foundry and machine shop products...| 100 | 104-5] 116-0} 120-9|137-0 [140-8 | 149-5 
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TABLE I—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES IN CANADA, BY INDUSTRY, 


1939-1945—Concluded 
(Rates in 19389 = 100) 


INDUSTRY 


Manufacturing—Concluded 
Iron and its products—Concluded 

Machinery, engines, boilers, tanks, etc. 
Altcratt. < ics col, ome: +h oe soe dal ests 
Shipbuilding (steel ships)............. 
Automobiles, trucks, ete.............. 
Automobile and truck equipment and 

DELS oh chats BoReh. 6 Fee do Be ae 
sooves, furnaces) 666... 044... 04. 95.5 
Agricultural implements.............. 


a Gbacco products. s.}. hoot. 4 esau dade ee 
Beverages (brewery products)............ 
Electric current production and distribution 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.......... 
Construction ..)..20%% 6 ic8i As...) Bape cs Bas 
Transportation and Communication....... 
a yansportation, as. Jo. pe. © bee Re «ds Ra as 
Water transportation (Inland and 

Coastable |i. PeOa.n be eres od Sees 

DUCAML TANWAVS. (5.0.45. 4a ede a ee 

Electric street railways.............. 
Communication—Telephone.............. 
Seryice—Laundries.44 . «|. ai fp. ob ive ole a ee 


GENERAL AVERAGE................000. 


100 
100 
100 


RESP IOVS LtOe HO pGaetend Her ony, 


me oo Be Roo 


1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 


129. 
122. 
132: 
115- 


127- 
131- 
136: 
120- 
117: 


120: 


133 


118- 


116- 
117- 


125- 
114- 
115- 
112: 


116 
122 


7141-7 |147-9 | 147 
7/134-0 |188-7 | 148 
2)144-4 1145-3 | 145 
8122-7 |126-3 | 130 
0)145-7 |147-1 | 148 
0)143-5 |149-5 | 155 
7151-9 {155-8 | 157 
4/131-5 |140-3 | 140 
1/121-9 |123-5 | 127 
2129-6 |132-5 | 134 
-7|149-2*|154-1*| 156- 
6|127-7 |129-6 | 131 
4/127-0 |128-0 | 128 
0)127-7 |128-7 | 129 
8]/138-8 |142-2 | 144 
8125-5 125-5 | 125 
8}121-2 1125-7 | 126 
0)121-9 122-4 | 125 
-5|/127-3 |128-9 | 135- 


-5/133-7*/137-9*| 141- 


SC kh. AAUR NO YF © hk OA aAhNH WoN 
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Table II—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1945 


(Rates in 1939 = 100) 

















Water Elec- Gen- 
Y toon Coal | Metal ie rie Trans- en tric | Laun-| Tele- | eral 
sia | iaiccouees Mining} Mining t nti pes por- Rail- | dries | phones | Aver- 
bak aes tO tanon bar a. ways age 
TOOTS |) OS had eel Od iets chee SOT al. oO let Ooi bh gee OAT ae, ee -1 
FOO ial) O42 are] OL Leo ae Sita meek B52 s\o ot Oey 0 
TOOST. | f DS-9 0 48°94 "SOs To. 3070 | £o¢9 nobn8 goo ee ele ke ee ee 4 
1904..| 54-6] 48-8 | 58-1 ]....... 40-9} SEND "PST OA! vores We eae eT eee 3 
900.) OU aaa) moose genie. Ao | B4AlT BOs Oi ce Hea She eee “1 
1906..| 59-4 | 50-1 iy AEs 3h Sei Sai 49°O"} 4545 |) A889 1 7 SOO ee he ae 9 
US AY a 0 os i 5 Hag BN 59 Rr ty PE Gel AGO 46°51) 280-6 4 wd Sele ayo. iy lene 3 
T9082.) ‘OS"O | “54°37 "62-6 4 1. MEE AEG 4D" 2-4 2 82 oO fs eae oe eee 4 
L900. a OL oO 54.5 i Bo a2 he Pe 4S 5h.1 48-3 |i 94208 ter AL Fale woes loki eas 3 
TOIOR O20 ae Ol Gee fo 50:9 | 48-4] 44-1 SEG he Meal h Le ae 9 
1911 65-6 | 55-9] 63-1] 45-0] 52-9] 49-1 AGRO We aor a tn ee sek te ae -2 
1912 B61 th O0stel OO Orinda fied ul 0s ib 47-Oul 47edslook | oa 8 
1913 638-7 U.S 57-3) 65-3 429" 58-64 5220: beds 51 PS O47 ee ok “1 
1914 64-3 | 58-4 | 65-4] 48-7] 59-1 82-8 |) 949-9 os5h*8 4 A0-2 Io. ue, ‘8 
1915 61-1 58-7 | 66-2 | 50-1 BOE . 4 Ory 40-8") 2500 Age eee “2 
1916..); 73-0} 64-0.) 73-2") 5453 "1'* 60705! 15489 |. STIS Sate paz Or Bee 9 
1917..| 95-8 | 75-0] 81-1 60-4 | 64-4] 64-5] 61-0] 58-8] 56-8]....... -2 
1918..; 110-3 | 90-5 | 88-1 OO 2). les l MONO 1 TEL =O 1 OT aro at eG Loree 6 
1919..| 127-3 | 97-8] 88-4] 85-0] 86-8] 86-7] 90-1 85 °S ty Fos per ue 0 
1920..} 142-5 | 113-3 | 102-9 | 102-4 | 106-0 | 105-2 | 108-2 | 99-7] 88-2 | 92-2 -0 
1921..| 102-2 | 119-4 | 95-2] 95-4] 99-9] 96-0] 95-9]! 98-6] 97-3:| 91-8 5 
1922..| 79-6 | 113-4 | 88-0] 89-2] 95-3] 86-7] 90-3} 94-6] 98-2] 87-2 -1 
1923..| 93-5 | 113-4 | 91-9] 92-5] 97-5] 91-5] 91-2] 95-6] 99-6 | 88-6 6 
1924..) 105-9 | 110-3 | 92-0] 98-2] 99-4] 90-2] 91-2] 95-7] 99-9] 89-0 ‘8 
1925..| . 95-2 | 96-1 93-3 | 92-3} 99-8] 90-4) 91-2] 96-4] 99-0] 89-1 8 
1926..) 95:5 | 96-0} 93-2] 92-8] 100-9} 90-2] 91-2] 96-7] 99-9] 989-7 4 
1927..| 97-7 | 96-3 | 93-3] 94-11] 105-0] 91-3] 97-1 97-5 | 100-8 | 91-4 “4 
1928..) 99:0 | 96-8] 93-2] 94-8] 108-7] 91-9] 97-1 | 99-6 | 101-6] 93-1 5 
1929..| 98-7 | 96-8] 93-8] 95-4] 115-8] 96-1 | 100-0 | 101-9 | 101-8] 94-2 -2 
1930..| 97-5 | 97-1 93:9 | 95-5 | 119-1 97-2 | 100-0 | 102-3 | 102-0 | 94-7 ‘9 
1931..} 81-5 | 97-1 92-6 | 93-1] 114-7} 93-0 | 97-5 | 101-9 | 101-5 | 95-0 6 
1932..| 67-1 94-1 89-7 | 87-0 | 104-5 | 86-5] 90-1 98-1 99-0 | 88-6 ‘7 
1933..) 57-4 | 92-8] 88-6] 82-9] 92-5] 81-2] 88-0] 93-8] 97-0] 87-9 -1 
1934..) 65-7] 93-4] 90-9] 85-2] 90-7] 80-5] 85-0] 93-7] 96-1 93-7 9 
1935..| 73-1 95:0 | 92-6 | 87-0] 93-6] 81-1 90-1 94-3 | 96-6] 93-0 “4 
1936..| 80-9 | 95-1 94-9 | 89-1 94:2 | 82-4] 90-1 95:2 | 97-1 93-8 0 
1937..| 93-9 |} 95-6 | 99-1 96-1 96-9 | 92:0 | 96-0] 97-8] 98-3] 98-5 7 
1938..) 101-8 | 100-0 | 99-6] 99-2] 99-2} 99-1] 100-0] 99-4] 99-7] 99-7 6 
1939..} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 0 
1940..} 104-9 | 102-1 | 102-8 | 104-3 | 104-5 | 105-2 | 100-0 | 103-9 | 105-4 | 101-3 -9 
1941..) 114-0 | 109-4 | 112-2 | 115-2 | 111-6 | 113-3 | 109-4 | 109-1 | 110-5 | 106-4 “1 
1942..| 125-9 | 113-1 | 118-7 | 125-5 | 118-6 | 125-8 | 114-8 | 115-8 | 116-5 | 112-0 5 
1943..| 143-1 | 124-8 | 123-1 | 186-8*| 127-7 | 138-8 | 125-5 | 121-2 | 127-3 | 121-9 | 133-7* 
1944..) 146-1 | 146-0 | 125-2 | 141-4*) 129-6 | 142-2 | 125-5 | 125-7 | 128-9 | 122-4 | 137-9* 
1945..} 153-3 | 146-2 | 128-2 | 146-5 | 131-1 | 144-6 | 125-5 | 126-6 | 135-4 | 125-6 | 141-8 





* Revised. 
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Table IIA—INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGE RATES FOR CERTAIN MAIN 


(Rates in 1935-39 = 100) 


GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1901-1945 








Year |Logging 


1901..| 57-1 
1902. 58-5 
19038..| 59-9 
1904..| 60-7 
1905..| 63-4 
1906..; 66-0 
1907..| 67-0 
1908..| 65-2 
1909..| 68-8 
1910. ike 
1911 72°9 
1912 13°93 
1913 76-4 
1914 71-5 
1915 68-0 
1916. 81-2 
1917..| 106-5 
1918..| 122-6 
1919..| 141-5 
1920..) 158-4 
1921..| 113-6 
1922...) 88-5 
1923..| 104-0 
1924..| 117-7 
1925..} 105-8 
1926..| 106-2 
1927..| 108-6 
1928..} 110-1 
1929..| 109-7 
1930..| 108-4 
1931. 90-6 
1932. 74-6 
1933..| 63-8 
1934. 73-0 
1935..| 81-3 
1936..| 89-9 
1937..| 104-4 
1938..| 113-2 
1939..| 111-2 
1940..| 116-6 
1941..| 126-8 
1942..| 140-0 
1948..} 159-1 
1944..| 162-4 
1945..| 170-4 

* Revised. 
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Water Elec- 
Trans- | S68™ | “tric 
Rail- , 
por- es Rail- 
tation ways 
48-3 | 35-4 | 383-7 
48-5 | 37-0] 35-8 
48-3 | 38-6 | 37-5 
48-9 | 39-5] 38-5 
49-2 | 38-3] 38-7 
50-0 | 40-8 | 40-0 
51-1} 41-6] 42-9 
52-4] 44-3 | 48-1 
538-1] 44-4] 42-8 
53-2 | 46:3 | 45-2 
54-0 | 49-2 | 46-4 
55-1 50-3 | 48-7 
Bite |) Olsaal el: ZF 
58-1 52-4 | 53-2 
59-4 | 52-3 | 51-6 
60-4 | 54-4] 53-9 
71-0 | 64-0 | 60-4 
86-5 | 81-2 | 75:3 
95-4 |} 94-6] 86-1 
115-7 | 113-6 | 102-4 
105-6 | 100-7 | 101-3 
95-4 | 94-8 | 97-2 
100-7 | 95-8 | 98-2 
99-2 | 95-8 | 98-3 
99-4 | 95-8 | 99-0 
99-2 | 95-8 | 99-3 
100-4 | 102-0 | 100-1 
101-1 | 102-0 | 102-3 
105-7 | 105-0 | 104-7 
106-9 | 105-0 | 105-1 
102-3 | 102-4 | 104-7 
95-1 | 94-6 | 100-7 
89-3 | 92-4 | 96-3 
88-6 | 89-3 | 96-2 
89-2 | 94-6 | 96-8 
90-6 | 94-6 | 97-8 
101-2 | 100-8 | 100-4 
109-0 | 105-0 | 102-1 
110-0 | 105-0 | 102-7 
115-7 | 105-0 | 106-7 
124-6 | 114-9 | 112-1 
138-4 | 120-5 | 119-0 
152-7 | 131-8 | 124-5 
156-4 | 131-8 | 129-1 
159-0 | 131-8 | 180-1 
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99-9 | 89-9 
100-3 7 9ie35 
100-6 | 9i<38 
100-7 | 91-9 
101-6 | 92-5 
102-5 | 94-2 
103-3 | 96-0 
103:5 | 97-1 
103-7 | 97-6 
1038-2 | 97-9 
10037 4 OPe3 
98-6 | 90-6 
97-7 | 96-6 
98-2 | 95-9 
98-7 | 96:7 
100-0 | 101-6 
101-4 | 102-8 
101-7 | 103-1 
107-2 | 104-4 
112-4 | 109-7 
118-5 | 115-5 
129-5 | 125-7 
131-1 | 126-2 
137-7 | 129-5 
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Table III—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR 
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IN LOGGING INDUSTRY 


EASTERN CANADA 


Nore.—Rates with board and lodging except in case of pulpwood cutters (pieceworkers) whose 
rates are without board. Where board is given in addition to rates shown, the average 


value is 60 cents per day. 


Standard hours per week: 48-60, with most firms reporting 60 hours (85 per cent of workers). 








* Pieceworkers—rates shown are average daily earnings without board. 





Average Range 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Blacksmiths 
New brumewick.! v7 dof le 1, STOOL, Tee bt pee RE ee te dee 4.11 3.83 — 5.00 
Gluemer Town, Me: 1 09 8 ly | Ghat, Pl cot Cee ome: be. ee a 4.41 4.00 — 5.00 
Ontario tare: ce et PR ge eon, Cea) | EM bey ne df 5.06 4.20 — 6.15 
Choppers, Cutters and Sawyers 
Nova oGobla® .45ic ft22 ast ek a eee Ee ee LOA ye oe 4.10 3.75 — 5.00 
New" Brunewiek jee. ae | SE Se TSO SE Peep Get 3.89 3.25 — 4.00 
Ourehee pare.7. : ne. fal, 1 ete ae eh. Peet es te me Foe 3.34 2.90 — 4.00 
Ontario baiy. 4 7 bores be ae eee) ee) A) ted 322 2.62 — 4.00 
Cookees 
New prumswick.|/. Vet 1 BGOl | Fae) | 2a) Pee Oh | eG TF 3.10 3.00 — 3.32 
Qticmee Fs tet ee es | ae) Le | Ae EROS | AS Ge ht 2.64 2.10 — 3.25 
COpterio | ahve doe ey bok RAs a Fae ed, Saeed ae eee 2 O28 1.97 — 2.89 
Cooks 
Nova Scotia.t ta. sonst. 1.4 2 a eee | ed eee be eet | 4.59 4.00 — 5.00 
New, Brunawick-f Oy 9).). oct.) ATE eGR, poke Se Let ED 4.55 3.70 — 5.50 
Quebee Bre oe) bus 2-8. bana Ft Be oi aes Cet ta ie 2 he ae: oe 4.09 3.00 — 5.00 
Ontario. Fe eae OO a ee | GER) RULE | ROR fee f 4.90 4.17 — 5.75 
General Hands 
Quechee t.o an dot eau, foe cee tA Oak § Erg ans. BR eB 8 3.13 2..90'—' 3°65 
Ontario: BIN 2 Aas 4 Be ie SO Lt a | eee TT 2.88 2.65 — 3.35 
River Drivers 
Nove: Scotiaey ot}. Me AVE. tA SS 1 fe GS | EU) | Ae | op. f 4.79 4.06 — 4.80 
New Srungwick | 36 av8, pacUUR | APSE Coen | mee Lobe sb 4.60 4.00 — 5.00 
QUIEDPE jo ee dh: eee, Pe eee Le en PF eOeOR | Behe Pet OOk © 3.56 3.40 — 4.40 
Ontario. ee BRS ROE | COE yA Ge | GS phe LOR 4 3.92 3.75 — 4.50 
Road Cutters 
New Dranswick js | ees (rsh The ON | eR ee) b oie 3.00 — 4.00 
Gucpec |v Oe hoes ven, Lae ey te ey, tka | | Me Lae fy 2.84 2.59 — 3.00 
OntaTio Le eth oe ok tee ot eee | eed | Oe 2 ee pe te 3.02 2 OS 4.00 
Teamsters 
Nowe Scotia | fey 90.1 Bo Se el eee) ee ae See te 4.17 3.91 — 4.25 
New Drunswack 4 ase} Se) ae | | et ee) ee 3.00 2.91 — 4.00 
Qaebes bd An Ne deck Bora ee Shale Ue, coet AOR 5 OR | eee GEE 3.49 38.00 — 4.15 
Ontario] OSs eo ae Pe an CO COk fF Oea0d fe aok Ff 3.08 2.69 — 3.77 
Pulpwood Cutters* 
Nove Seopa + a. WS. he PAP GUE | cre Ce NOe Cts ft ©. ees i at tap Set So Raneee 
New Brunswick 44) S45. hobo h A eas | eek Peas PAS ES Ee 6.15 5.382 — 6.39 
Quebec in.) bie Gel GAC St SO Gad Pao een | Geer Ties © 5.56 4.72 — 7.20 
otarto -. 4 eee woe eee Oo eee LY Sok | USO oe One T 6.33 5.25 — 7.29 


‘id | 


Table III.—WAGE RATES AND eb OF LABOUR IN LOGGING INDUSTRY— 
ontinued. 


PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Ser Alberta when board is given in addition to rates shown, the average value is $1.00 per 
-day. ; 


Standard hours per week: 48-60, most firms 60 hours (about 65 per cent of workers). 


With Board Without 
and Lodging Board 
Occupation and Locality Average Range of Average Range of 
Wage Rate Rates Wage Rate Rates 
per Day per Day per Day per Day 
: $ $ $ > 
Blacksmiths 
Manitoba (ie Boe: : : BEB. co hnaans 4.79 A268 = A96 hos sce cas JRO Ie Tee 
rr ce fc ety On ete SAI a oe doy ech ora Sach atacet 6.01 4.23 — 6.81 
PURICCU Re Tin OL As LEA 4.97 4.81 — 5.77 6.02 4.23 — 6.92 
Choppers, Cutters and Sawyers 
Uh rere tory ee ed MR ere tee Sak ees Ba ae AA Me tatehs Woy ayeaudin Sut ered cosh gers Si BOF el hiway RO ie 
ae eS Es eI IO tei ete es GIS ace SI scab ran Suenssnceliana sas 500% 4.00 — 6.19 
Be Ais vk a x packs, ao ee 3.22 2.69 — 3.85 SEY ie 4.40 — 9.00 
Cookees, Bull Cooks and Flunkies 
0) BIE 9 C0 Wow, dane eye ed Race aaa 2.35 Drees Seu eck eee sicko iets a ee mene. oe 
SEE Gn OS Os uae cremated te CARE EI Co aR ear Mee ie Ieee re aa 4.06 3.50 — 4.50 
re Nee, Se eh pe ee ia sacha n ys 2.38 2.383 — 2.67 3.48 3.33 — 3.67 
Cooks 
RECN SE ee ee ee ae ghd WIS ena ae aah BASEN) | TERME ied rial” Elli grec orm Ris AES 5 
ert ee inc os nee ane Ps ae or cet CN ives e's G2 Some 5.65 5.00 — 6.17 
hE a eR igs Gs a eh 4.35 3.383 — 5.00 ear 5.00 — 6.00 
Loaders 
So UC OM AE ere kn tt eee Oe fa es WW (tle ata tid ee 4.88 4.15 — 5.50 
eA he alin aca 2780 2.69 — 3.08 4.31 4.04 — 4.81 
Teamsters 
CICSGIN 0 00 Spamcetnt gh eae Ree ae gee eee 2709 DB eee GT" | eee cs eae eens 
LI y OC, eal gl ad babel aete Seeds et) SRM nme Ss, Al en eR ea 4.24 3.74 — 5.00 
Ti eee URLS Lear aie Ree At pe nae a 2.83 2.69 — 3.46 4.38 3.85 — 6.00 
Tractor or Cat Operators 
Re RECleN ee ee ee a) Sel ek ome etn Poe anes ete G 6.17 4.00 — 7.00 
Re ee eet sn set ee Bn oe 3.93 3.27 — 5.77 6.44 5.00 — 9.00 





* Mostly piece-work earnings. 
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Table III.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS we LABOUR IN LOGGING INDUSTRY— 
Concluded. 


BririsH COLUMBIA 
Norre.—Rates with lodging but without board except for cooks. 


Standard hours per week—48. 
e—e—s<$oeoas=s«$S$S9O0@~>OO90@aOomaoqosqoamwnanmeqoO ee —————ee”TwTZ:€€L_ ee 





Average Range 
Occupation . Wage Rate of Rates 
per Day per Day 
$ $ 
Boommibnacg. «030+ ees sate anee es do ee ew eee 7.40 6.88 — 8.00 
Bull-cooks.and-famiksesin cipro eos ede erin homed 5.44 5.15 — 6.16 
ACUASERS Boi. deo Be ERE Fhe a el T10 6.91 — 7.50 
Cp rermmeneiehs,.h cide trck. Je tuck aint acy Meee, Oe ot) et 6.70 6.14 — 7.44 
sh elias, «hay inie a ore duit Wika ikea oe Raa pL Re ae 7.48* 5.65*— 9.46* 
Dorkeyengineers 55... dis ak pM tia Dd | OUOR ah oe 8.64 8.00 — 9.51 
Patletsrancdsoivokers: 40.8.) 0 ee Ce ig 11.38f 7.667—13.70f 
IPedérs«.85 h1..6 POO. eek ee, «SOB hs Tis 7.12 — 8.00 
ROEOTIO MINS CNRIOETHi..)5 sco ina ooh ew Ro A a. A eae 8.08 7.56 — 9.50 
TCO MO EOMON 5 Polos. de Sauls. k hbo Cok ck Bake ee 6.14 5.76 — 7.20 
Rupeing eutivers Pi ge A at ee ee eee 7.82 7.76 — 8.16 
OnmGOR And: SWAONPONS, ...\, b. dnc de Jag seid culms ee 6.25 5.76:— 7.00 
ECORI... afd» MRO: Cette Lae ah eee <P ie | vi a 5.79 5.60 — 6.00 
Pishamengey.b |. 2. Pees. ke a ee 6.15 5.90 — 6.64 


* With board. 
t Mostly piece-work earnings. 
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Table IV—-WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MINING 
INDUSTRY, 1945 


(1) COAL MINING 




















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Day Day 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours 
Per Day Per Week 

Nova, Scotia... .... 8 (Sat. 7 and 8) 40, 47 and 48 

New Brunswick.... 8 (Surface, 1 mine 9) 48 (Surface, 1 mine 54) 

PACT er ed. . 8 and 9 (most 8) 48 and 54 (most 48) 

British Columbia... 8 48 

Blacksmiths 

ieee Meee: ate ge ri I, oy ate tetra nave TERE a on 7 Oi ee ee, es ee, 
Pir OO eS Pe ONO ha sO As ar ee Ute es La eck sve sg ds 6.62 6 .22—7.69 
TARA ede UBT RNG i. Cane de ih ae Oe Bae Gage tla ay gs shetele eeeaeae foe 7.02—7.65 
eS TES SRS OES eC VChenRE LUNG HUN Stim (OE) AR he sD gHE Es Us nD a aR OD, COME, oats pig Ae cat pe 

Bratttcemen 

ESS eimai ple. litte 0 lS NSA AE IOI PaO pea aE a en Ga vi renee Gi OB Par eg els 
Deco UNO oe ee okies we fae ea ey ee he et EWE CR ELIE OC? Nageaonee gc 
ON TETE 3st ORO A EE 1 5c aes cen we bce elk sc MS DLR 1003 7.49 7.34—7.55 
pi PE 5 th DEY PTR 3 5° ES ae RRR eRe hae 2 De eee BS DOM Ae cs snk ae ee 

Carpenters 

Ot ey Sey ed ORI Se da gos oie aig ad § WE RK ©. 7601 oe. gence 
aed a MASA Rach BI ees ON su ea vue a a ew RU A 6.29 6.17—-6.31 
Die we rONSW Cure, 6 ocho lb ew se tee. TI, eke poate deh 5.76 5.19—6.05 
eT Sane eee ean NOME RET nak te gE eae Ey ys Wigan ly & 7.69 7.46—8 . 24 
Pelee OME CRB cus Bares sis o ute ihe 5 Ee Fe torOrr (B). Va. nk ae Mee YEE 

Drivers 

ee ORE fois RN ee Ph Si auicnst ease R49 4 a ee 6/045) “eee Se ee ee 
es SCI ey oe 2 aes ae le ae clans 6 x OTe OM 5.78 5.67—6.19 
Re ee ee MB Neg ag OND yn evan pasnetbeniyacscicinintns 7.25 6 .67—7.67 
ee TR CRs a ke a a a Saag dened ene cecasouiieroud os T 1G UG) bn ee. 

Hoisting Engineers 

ee ee ee ee os en aiiges bleedinw taadlangis 7, 206 ati} -Bsteeet. ape 
ee a Ree ooh er Mm PM toh acy hin ie Ben te er oe re x HGR A WR 6.83 6.57—7.28 
MPR ESWAC es, Vctiar oe ke Se wb bw viwied ooo » RUE SOO, Bae 5.49 5.19—5.85 
Dia ee IN I ao 5 oe grres bvrke a deo hama he AUS eRe eames (48 7.384—7.59 
PEA UE ATES SL CRE aires he en bes oc ne td toe ap Hoists we How ad tania pennant “20 7.16—8.10 

Labourers 

ar Ts AT I pa a sg th hose Adar ce bial aie SS ne A | es 
eure SOE ris hOB fen a, ae hc ya dente & eg Wa « 5 A BOTA) Sete Bea ae 
a AAR ek te occ yr ices vi doves nt Menderes ae ceas coeella docks Pe 5.19—5..85 
Tape tins Mean oii’ \". Cele olc any a iiibony Gt iat aahe ney Wires rane paste aroma mene ss 6.56 6.39—6.89 
at nt a eae eed a, xa nica lace oe wie ee 6.22 4 .97—6 .67 

Machinists 

aaa ee Oe EM er NR al Baie lalhas hatisky vs Af eit we Rane AONE MRE Rede 1.02% ». aun dee RRS. 
he a sh ai yse dad autas AR sus rere ae 7.46 6.57—7.69 
eam PE eR RM re Rael sslyds wigdsciibe INE ad Ae wpe pvt Mace 7.60 7.12—8.00 
Se eR TEN eh oa bs sarees tases node iia. ak sine oper a ge aciee uo wong A 7 05. (a) eee, <5 3 

Miners, Contract (0) 

BOs ete EY AT ee PN a aang! ally ot A 2ik Se cde bain an TGS) sie ee ees ee 
(SOFAS 2 alten.” UNE els EIR MESS PS aennannn clts Pea eane nee a ane weeny Se 9.48 6.54—11.74 
eee MSN se te haan ige ia! a BTR atic ne oe ove sei rime eB niece 1.24 5.82— 8.50 
arene et RR rer OO Ne ee le BN ob an ah bilgi eS auak wired nile 10.93 9.00—13.04 
Beemer alia Ns oe vie ed ebb Sake Wicd o eubhe ak Wik mew Ue edge 10.39 9.93—10.57 


(a) The rate paid by practically all mines in the province. 
(b) Pieceworkers—rates shown are average daily earnings. 
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Table IV—(1) COAL MINING—Concluded 
aeaG6aN0N0NR606N6R —eaoeooeqwqwq>®’eo=S=~S eee Oe &&®y woo 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Day Day 
$ $ 
Miners, Datal 
O55 203 ee ee ee ANT SRR SURLY Ot MERE er SRM TRA YE Meee eee Sea ge 
NOMA DOOtye en « adh hdy amet Cota Lote ak ke a ieee. Men etm 6.34 5.77 —8 . 25 
Alberta Wee cc, ) adc een Seeees heey nantes aka 7.60 7.34—8.50 
British COMMAVIA. 0 icc 5.0 ee ed to ee as 7.84 7.54—7.95 
Pumpmen 
RA 5 oe sg Poe ee ween Oh ga, ROR ee rm TT RNC ea cee oe 0 eT eee eke eee 
VOVa Scotian: 122% aba ito fete bs ae eee ew are RN ee 6.18 - §.82—6.30 
AIDEr LANs Pees Shed PP Ee Ree ERS Tee She wees cee by COT 6 .62—7.97 


a 


Table IV—(2) METAL MINING 
—es"c=S$ooOoOww"ws=>OoaoesaeoeosS<~“_ _—__c———ooooooown@mneoO>@oDmR{jooeeeememee eee eeS”SS>=[___§ 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
STaNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Canada—Underground 48, Surface and Mill 48-56 
Underground 
Cage and Skiptenders 
CARAT AE ON. 5. tees 2B a cyies eae Sense ue Rea aes ar ee 0~.., Le eA. 
LUE DEC Sc ce Mis Wile ce bia sal bictee ud ake dae eet ee ae 16 73 — .80 
OUTOTOL Ae need hoe os ee eel a nena ens .79 75 — .87 
MMGnitTODR. Maia kde hes db hoe ons oe oe ee .83 75 — .93 
Brine £Olumibiees  o Lae Gi Carta i ee ee ee .76 73 — .78 
Chute Blasters and Scalers 
CSE, odes UE, BE e's Rabe catton acc ta, PAA) pee Od hO\ os | ox ees 
LOE E Oe, ath OED: Bc \aoy io Lane na oe he era Eee ee Cae Ee 1d 70 — .80 
COUT ATE EL Bees Goda ns tn on Aegean SAE Tea .78 75 — .81 
MaUTLOWa SA oe 6. Sou sale et a ee ee .78 75 80 
Deckmen 
Be re EY ARR IS es Sa i ee eee oe tL ana wey oe. 
Bch MRE Ripa 7; | Mamet Orig a MRE Cater meer mah Nelo Se) .69 63 — .80 
IO Ln | ee ORO Me enh be et ees ee ee ai 68 — .77 
Hoistmen 
ARIA Ja cet gh Eos SRE pao ene as emo ee oe Le ee ik. ow SI caren e 2a RES 
UCOOO A Er MN win see PER ee cnc ee Se Le ne 581... Riles ano... 
DBA E Ss cM, (ee ee Lee 4 eo ee ee eae .86 77 — .95 
i RSW al cre Wa) Be $ SSP. Aaa ay Uy RRR Je Pa pated cc gre ard ont ie Mri A .86 81 — .93 
OP TLiniy CONUaae cic occ si acs ne Cents baa eee ee 81 77 — .86 
Miners 
RRA A I. AY. fons 5 Ne bh cn eo ham eee en ee 4S oi a ROSA ION... 
MUG Mh hes (SM o/s Dos uet eae candies Oe te saline Mee epee Ry £5) 70 — .75 
Date M.. c6 FG el Ar Re oi a ee gan wen 75 — .84 
EE. WR eo oe Be a ere ek ee ae -SOniciaatiien? sieitioll... 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Underground—Concluded 
Miner’s Helpers 
ia ee ik oe a ks LE hw ON cit eae RRR ore ates CBOie . » |i waww a aeeer 
WIGS 05s aOR E ce or Bn ee ey elated ey Horde tee x wee deen .68 665324770 
ty A eg eee ie sl Seely BM Nes  eaniar ee Crs wo BY A wd ohotant ot .69 67 — .75 
PA a eo i NS os BEG Ae I hd BO ee 4 ew RE .70 69 — .71 
Motormen 
Ee EA yg cease lt ee SO Wah MEER OO oe Ac OR Re sed Our vais a cack OOO 
Ceres ork ORE FN SiR ie strona os eae AOI ERIE ox Sysco ioe ck Sh aes pa) wee 75 
a Sie eRe Rigas OF. Blank tieae’, Ramee: oe prs “ae. JNA et cea ne 78 75 — .81 
Ly. COGS IRE | © 5 eg aiaarigehs (Ceetennarirenties 5 GR) = NOC RTI ene ea 80 75 — .81 
ee Re ee ie en Ns wich win o Sas 81 .75 — .89 
Muckers and Trammers 
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Table IV—(2) METAL MINING—Concluded 
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Table V—(1) PRIMARY TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Concluded 
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(ierce (iremires) Oly Ae ae 6 esse es ee oN day mes Coosa es .95 .79—1.14 
OE er OL dig hp ncqeten sb sepkadva inves eiunieenesstedamanseivedstomrtat nero .97 .68—1.18 
Basters, Female 
ey ree As SE coe Seah od ek ee eee J Ralew bale oko e i) Mn ee eRe SO 
NTE eh a Nee Ka. sing elsh Seagate ak aicm aw We ee Reade evs .30— .80 
A TN 1 NGS i S| Se ee ne eee, | Le ara tartans AE 64 45— .80 
Ee Ue Or OTE 1) oP aati gs wd cea ps ccna cay ign vn tors 62 45— .77 
Button Sewers, Female 
Oe aA EE sR IME ae eet MM ge Actos rns A asec els ai ns wie oe Bi Magee SOA Way Mes nt MBAR: uve 
Siete ak NESS GUM ei ain sete nde earns sce mime ear tee by a s02 .39— .61 
OE APLC ON TYE OULU) iat hice borate Merce Gd Uae ole eae a .60 .41— .80 
Cutters, Male 
eae e I et in Rg 5b Malad Gack a ROMS RIS Ri nine wih, OWN an 104. 24). ee a 
re eae othe aN 5 eR acts Ju ah he he wie He ern BI Ri Wm Mincwin Sin ln 1.00 A5—1.23 
PCL. Nha CURR REED Gree sk 6a Cae ehh Ke Nee eK 1.06 .79—1 . 23 
1.09 .88—1.16 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 





Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Men’s and Boys’ Suits and Overcoats—Concluded 
Finishers, Female 

RABAGS  2o: Ein! a Mon os SE Phe ue Ws Las es BE cee Bie ee eat oc .00 
Quebeesy a Scaice Al eee eh can Ls Geko W aieeiee ot, oP a ee Re ake AT 
Montteal.). cit har. sha 1), sugianebees Uedah, tae Shs bite .53 

Ontario) (Toronto tuly) 2s... bu. ee ele eee OF 

General Handsewers, Female 

Camada cc MN. oss dca Rei ee CR de. Oe ee ce ee ee ke ee oe 47 
Cemee ss he. ote Re a ee ee ee oie .46 
Blontreal...:. 1) eae eek, . PO ab aes ee bee Ae .53 

OHIO 2 Ye Te ee ee Lc. eee ee Wee ae tes £ US .52 
aomonto o72 9b ea oe ee, , ST ee dh = ka ae 72 

Pocket Makers, Male 
Carian. te. ae Seka mee hi WO oe ene bis 
Quedec {Montreal only) 7. 00."..2. 0 Sha icles o Mae Ceae SUnb thE Et 1.10 
QritarigW Toronto Only. Po 2. bu. Pibesoccatee acts s cane Hae RAE: 1.15 
Pressers, Male 
Canada... Fee crete teres oc enenrerienere emma 2) .93 
Quebec (Montreal only) is .... AYN PT eee. ae .89 
ATS SCTE MG Maleate Atel Oe Oe ORC oan tos ae etea.” AMl Pees Lis 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 

Canem .ir2.. a: ODE, telits  L. cn Baas ee ay bem 94 
QO R06 three s-eer econ dr phrencoieneetapardembertnceranrnn ibe eise .90 
Mlontrea|. 6 QO Pe gun pee a Cele eee kes <OF 

Ontario (Toronto only). <1)... ..<.+ .heoawe(). fee othe! .99 

Sewing Machine Operators, Female 

Canadas: © ges deans {Some 0 Ve cue che eh ae ee ee 56 
Queheo gy. 2. %. ike ake... BEoaae 7 Bee ew ee, ee .00 

VE GRETOGAS 3.01 sapcat 15, Ue 3 IO, chee ee Se .64 

DIET I Oh ER Sues TAN. Biel | RR aUBR CoM) ee METERS | Oa ate .61 
ORO ED 0.0 2% -nts5 0 hy Mite Saw i cede NG See So Ee .68 

Tailors 
CORD UB eB Bo.’ o bon i ibaa os Meat eons rt ale ee ee .88 
Quebec (Mantreal‘only)s oc. day aot tes ele Le eee 91 
Ontario (Toronto. only) 27508... 0i 18 ok bee eee ee .85 
Trimmers 

CA a athhe eth fi, Biiees cs - cceeeete Mae omt .85 
Qhebee Friis SacSe Gans ee Ut kth Se ke Me en ee oh ee .82 
Montreal.) 23.0. ssa ds 0d Be vw cecaeie ee See a. epoca .85 

Ontarioy os Wade eee ee ee ae Bee mt s}!) 
RGLON 0. hie cis’: oo Uo ok eke ee HO a ee .91 

Underpressers, Male 

Canedss stents WOR: 4b. cobs ee ee ee . 76 
Reobteds.15.., OOSE. 2s Lev. eae Phe ee .69 
Montrenl... 00... £5.90 ee ee ee. .83 

Opa: (Torontoienty).... hoot cere no ah eein, Boles .90 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Continued 








Average Range of 
-Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Work Clothing 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
ee APE ee Bo a oe eins AS pa va ee 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ 48.1 43-50 
CATA ae 2 chy SA uu bG eeia oma hake Aa KONI « 47.3 44-48 
OU Oe ay eyo POG ho Was Methane’ Ad <2 44-48 
Wester ic F FOVINCES icc ad Send see ee ei 43.8 40-45 
Cutters, Male 
ae ee et ae ee oa ty te SEN eh ko he oA eas wien \ +o Ree ee so. & 
eM ee ee Pts 59s Fe RNa ec Anti Soe elie Ss .68 A6— .92 
PCT eAle ere ee tO  lecaaryy oe eee ae .76 .58— .92 
OA PO) eee ET SS cer Ag Sone RE eT .78 .52—1.00 
SEMANA 5. Mtn cote 2h RPI ses ctiin ox Jvc. Go ar ch Sn ed Welle ne 8 .89 77—1.00 
AGRO GNU A DRCTIR Steyr eto G > 5 ted lo Os) > eyed Wid oh ows .83 67— .99 
Examiners, Female 
Ree te Re ee eg eee he cred clicker ecien Sar ep wah 3 la OCR BAe eee 
INO Va oCOta- Gna INEW  DrOnsWiCks oe. see owiehe ens 34 .26— .36 
WCQ Cnr yee hoe ane Oe ee cee web ae ME oe eee .28 .22— .33 
Peg arn Uk RIB ee ig PE a Salen yl Tc GIES eon bn anion de 8 oO. 4. « toxin ee ee 
ae rein RE A fa OND ahh la hile spice do Sealers hae tins Wc oP a 42 .389— .50 
LE RGR ERROR, SEG: Gtr at mete Omen 4 42 4|— (46 
Ey MT OMA MPNOT CH) ol ols k oon ns ho ohn at's de A nik Wale enero bar ears 45 38— .57 
Pressers, Male 
SEDI Oh Whats. aso paleo! Nag Aina RAR ery to ede oe eal en So M Dae ta es eS 
BR RE cen Oop a oe oe a te Bn, GE iene ROS 49 38— .59 
A tke cee od <5, en Cin ean elace ean fA .55— .97 
FGse CRU EN Os A St ee RROD el eo ar at te gg .719 .55— .97 
Manitoba; Alberta and Britisht@olumbiaws............6....4.. io 45— .92 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
ECV SS ook tos I OEM een, Ua | ec a en 7 i bores, ©) 2 Cege 
Nova Scotia and New Brunsw ek <i ies itt Aen aL LM EG ReaD cou .26— .31 
reer a ks wow cae Ks Wh ONE ss .388 ,25— .58 
Cb he. ee NN ks S ge See SMe soles pA 45 40— .58 
BPA GROS WOR Mais Sh GVO oe USNs UR es a ane ea ee 48 31— .61 
OT 10s I dala ch vec 3h iy cade SEN ca teas toad cnar Rane hg 3 47— .61 
Manivoon, Alberta’and British Columbia. 2 ic... eae ee ecco es .46 30— .65 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
TA At te eee ee TS a ewe 4 AQ, 2, Uae 
DE Le, WR cl ceatin ia cd nde acgeietlacins 40.4 40-44 
EL OPOIO eee te LO, tee ye he derdnaichecine tended 40.0 40 
NOP SEO IW yb A chclcene’soashovar uevouriva 40.0 40 
Wy STICOEY CO Ee ty ee te eae. oe nk ea ek 424 40-44 
Cutters, Male 
CS PR AS het, ee bee 5) y Satin ba Se Ras DOMED S.A a LOB UN 3 be, oer k a1 ere 
ee ee NR Sn a hye aso cik nd aha basioce ta irlnw ha tA toto be Lats .87—1.31 
Sr eee MN I ME oh 8 pod dey de Se Wea melo vei Bese Me de oadu ceo aM Noe 1514 1.00—1.26 
CROCS ERO SOA GAR, CO eat Ae ae ae ne ane SA en TES .85 .68—1.00 


SS Aol RIS Oh) SIO I gr | eg eee 1.03 .91—1.25 
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Table V—(2) CLOTHING—Concluded 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats—Concluded 
Finishers, Female 
PATINA 6 ss 5 Mg oo ns ale, OS el es PS Sol ig: aes | Eee sbetlioe vere stu ea” 
WiGRiTen Some. Ua eer UNA. Waa ce la Mla rcoy a RNG. ar ea mato 8 .70 .50— .88 
LOromhG teed ns s&s Sock, DRSBD i od Re oe eed 81 .60—1.09 
Winmipes weuita apke’. eb eR RS ere ieee 55 .538—: .63 
V AiO ORTY CRE ie os Bed ponte ce RI Ce Oe, a a ed ale 62 .49— .80 
Inning “Makers, Female 
RN in, he cae eee ceca. Pi reais Otek acelin main ited alae MO De Ae eens 
Brenpreal . ).. susie 4 ae Coane at x ehh. oe a, URE oe a ae a ars .538— .91 
OTORGO 08s scsi gee MPLS Bees a Ree ey A ee 73 .60—1.00 
(ETN See RN: SELAH MRE Aone IU MCE oR tee, aunts amd aD 48— .63 
Dy corer)... A ey ee Rk ee cae es, Smee 4 .50— .63 
Sewing Machine Operators, Male 
CAPO gs. kt > Ce eet ee Pete ie) aes os oe Jedd b 2 i) aE es 
iowcren | bas ee re a es ae Cea eee i242 1.05—1.75 
DOPOD So hides CON hei oo ds gee. Rieiivn. ok oa oe ae 1322 1.00—1.45 
Wennipes ) ind bs cae. ok Lipa LO aia Sees s «SURO eee 88 .73—1.13 
MAREOUVED1:. sis Views ot A suteva ee ete a a... crema a inte B19 .96—1.10 
Pressers, Male 
Es A OLENA NR SAR ee STEREO). be oe 1520... ippsteoW. se. 
MMontialiohtcvet meat... eu. ate Gy A APNG FAY an 1Ls37 .95—1 .90 
POnOGR Tine Noe 8 le ee le ee a 1.20 .938—1.58 
DV TAO OR, <b SOO a ct: oe. cs aoe A ee end 82 .738— .95 
V AREOUVEL Bie ns eee Cude shes? id Pa he ee ee toil 1.00—1.38 
Dresses 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Orit ees “Syma pee bee me be Slr) Ma 2s. a Page rk nee 
Montréal... tr oe ee ae 45.3 44-48 
OTORL Os. eae fe PG ee ee re Ne 43.9 40-48 
Cutters, Male 
Cali 6tP et ORB a eee ain nee 1805 «lsen OOHRS... < 
IVER 6B) OB Sc asa ghee ee enue eee oe 1.06 .79—1.25 
FPOROIMIO AES UBB ars oo Uae coc, so ced ye. ae gl 1.01 .84—1.20 
Finishers, Female 
Canadaivac iM ibloig’ onieds ub occ: oo. . SRO) bee ioe ‘esa tot momoNndes.-3.,02..% 
Niontredl Adawea panto) Ds ce hy Ce no yn tae) lala te tee .48 .36— .72 
DO TOINGG «Bates aries. A, JB eiliea behind e ie 63 .45— .81 
Pressers, Male 
Canada... i. Le ee ee ee | er eee a eee ere Ren 142... 1|...keeteoM.... 
Miantread Bod tawe 8 aeRO ee ee: Ma ie, aes ie aoe 1.44 1.02—1.80 
LORGH RRR AONE foie sl MMI oye RA rhe cao ake 1:35 .89—1 .93 
Pressers, Female 
Canada (Montréal onlyy) 20... bons. ee Oe 76 .41—1.17 
Sewing Machine Operators, Female 
CARR, ibis, RRM ok oe eee ee Oe, Sa eee 10. . sib. eros... . 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS 

















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Beech: AEE Meee |. Sang aai: «Yer Mages Same ener 48.4 
ie Te kee a's ya ake 50.9 48 — 55 
RNa a I oo Nd goes Delis aes we 44.5 44 — 55 
Calendermen 
Sol cor eh CaO ee CE OURS Che ee a eres eee eee eee ee ene et Fi | Gace «ey Dee erent ie. Wena ae 
Cae see rr ee ere! Ser OM AO eva k owe eure Te bie 44 ERs 74 .69 — .85 
Les 2s Poe Sa ee rem ee eer e ree eee ees eee ‘Vo .69 — .85 
Be ee a Soe ie Ser eee re UL eG ety are ee ee ee ee eee .94 . 85.1308 
GTO, PIR, Pe aL oe ee bee SEER EASE A Oe Re a .98 87 —1.08 
Compounders 
REE ERR RRR Sra ee SEMIN Pe NS a te eas ear mer eer aS aes Ose ce ee ee 
CO al eee Sel A REAPS ae ras nan ee ee .63 55 — .74 
eer ee MME le ee CR a oe osu aiaiys a9 a9 4 .64 .59 — .72 
ee ee Sk NE Sg ole Sard & uae Swe Fm He .88 .75 — .98 
EOD fea 6 wicks hi a eS he ane 5 Re pale} .94 86 — .99 
Curers 
C papi eh MI oe ote e SER eee eee a aa es EST?! ee ea en es 
OM) rere Cen ae a ae ie ea .68 51 — .78 
Re ee oa ord ed See EE Aes Hers SoS pee Ya SE oe .89 69 —1.04 
ORO CO NT Se I were eee Pre ree gat eae eka ss .88 66 —1.09 
Cutters 
SR EE Pe EL eS ener te TY eT” SRF Bu ees eee 
OOS OS RE Ry, Os rrr ree err .64 44 — .8l 
SS OE ER Onna aa» Ue a a ee a ree ere ee .70 58 — .85 
CO ee es TO ee oe i so eke ae eg eee Ses .8l 60 — .97 
BRIBES EO eteeyieene ne ei ree ee Ne Eimer os .88 68 —1.05 
Millmen 
Cael ee eee Ae Bee ee Pe OL eee eae eee Tes SERS ©, | Wek eee. ste 
SS ES OU CG Se RTS: OR ee tre nee aoa ee .62 A7 — .74 
ere en ae ere rd es eer oy ge PAPE SE Soe, 64 62 —.f2 
Cea ee Mt namin he oa) sd TORE oa eee oe .78 .63 — .95 
Dt leo ER. Cul aie lee Biale any wee ae § 82 75 — .96 
Packers, Male 
Arian se a RR sw cae et ie a ee BOM balk eit eens teen « 
cet ee ear ost dean ak yee CON Ly ey: 38 — .65 
Bt te tk wit ania © yee mrare sels .60 .55 — .65 
re a ee eRe a ke bras ls Peat Ove bens ee: .68 .56 — .74 
BES NC EI ED SRA a eerie SR eT shea ema ere eae .66 57 — .67 
Packers, Female 
a TE SUR) Se, ee hn ee ee eee a aera aria ee eee ee ee 
eee i Na ens ae eh ws HE NY EER .40 385 — .52 
Ee ee eer en mR err rm tc 43 .36 — .52 
og that gl) oat tye tO ee ee eer rene arene rere a 45 .28 — .59 
48 .39 — .59 
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Table V—(3) RUBBER PRODUCTS—Concluded 
88e—s—sS=—OowananaamO@€s#0wqyqoOowOwOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoOoooqoqleooOES=$~$~$~$~$~<S<~_S 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Press Operators, Male 
CADAGA. 5 oh. 'hs Pes 3 os ER Relea eRe 5. RE Oe me soe gy Wich oeat eee 
QUE OC 00) BE a o's aR nein Ca tC RWMR cla: aco rs dl .62 45 — .80 
Orban ee chile o's fo cide ne, es COLA ae ine my 6) 57 — .97 
OTOH sa ete souks aby Meee coe ee I, Ae en ep ads a .79 60 — .97 
Quarter Makers, Female 
MDAC D cpa teartem Bs oo 5a coon OR cas, gM ice een eae ee ae 431. lis sy ptiean ees 
WUCHEG. 2h Suh us etree GLE ene ta, ct eae .42 30 — .51 
Ontario... t\. 6s Brean Git odie, ate os ee .49 35 — .53 
Shippers 
CAE ow nc GN wi gs AP SASL ENSUE AO AS EO AD SAE ts 9 ee .O8.- <64 > > BAO... 
Cee et rte. | a. ee cis gs CARRS ERAS Aes WEEN AON LON 4 paid Bae we eRe .60 42 — .69 
CAI orn dais sd Din ine ARMA o SAP SAAM LASSE ED SPS an VRS A 01 59 — .88 
LOPONUD. «5 GE Mise an Ree Shed SE RRAT AISNE eee REN S pada se .68 59 — .84 
Shoe Makers, Male 
AA Ae abate. Rt se Wade «Utes, sh fice fn tar aa es ee eee ee 5000 oe 
COG. tos bo a cau kts f) RODE Pade Kon ss eae es ee Rees .62 45 — .79 
ne cs ea ahs Se PE e AP ee Ns oy coco paw mei 60 — .76 
PCE OUED «cee wwe cies ead PAA OF ee te eee | yey ihe .77 76 — .90.. 
Shoe Makers, Female 
Canes «hl eS ue a ok. Bene eS ee en Oe ye Peer Re Oey 
AACS Be he Ee SEER MMO RINT LS ei. NEL AMS *2 .43 .36 — .56 
EES 2 CI GRIN EY ENON! ARBRE, BON aD Red ao9* una 52 .45 — .57 
AOLORED 5. Bes nv ody FATE oa Tae IANO E San Ota tee PAE oi ol .40 — .58 
Tire Builders 
CANRGE OP: Ney 5 MA ck Aled oS eae cased pases norte peed 1.00.» QUAGW SE sad. 
RBG soci ce en Mime Ste. ie, ali pe oe eae 1.00 .90 —1.11 
CONN Bee Ania ln ne ae on ee 1.05 .84 —1.15 
Tube Makers 
Candas ot Peas Moet as cAL AA ECR Oe RADA eS ad Mee joo oe BF: » 1d en, DOGS... 
Muiphetes. . bos hs soy) IRSA ES oe Fe Roe Med NR seg ae a .68 .62 — .74 
OnitanGe.. bas. .£ AEELEN: REP EREOS TREAT EET. Pee ee .87 .79 — .97 
Fe ee 


Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS 
ES Eee eh el aed ed CE ee eee eee eee MEE fe Ue Keuat ve 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


AAG 5. Wiig s MADRS)... Tele Ate hal mine weep aes SS oy 5 wg Ba a ko 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ 48.7 48-60 
ES SC Ree | RET POR Jen, Sell Semen el MAC e 48.6 48-54 
ONTSLIO cn, Sos, ee he ee al Oe, ema ee 48.1 48-50 
Manitoba and British Columbia............. 48.7 48-54 





Pulp 
Wood Handlerst 
CRUSE NARI tot eb ces dee cies Fee aad he ee O08 \ Ate siete ee 2 
Nova Seotia and New Bronswick., .....:.:-.c::.2: coo SOE .57— .58 
Quebec:.-. 1) Suieiey Afigal Mia P53 ie aches Banendins ds nals 5euks deen nivé .57— .59 
RACER. LR. Gy ess See aa a wee new ak at oe .62 .62— .63 
Mruiteba and. Binish Colambiawas +12 hes <2es03e00anae tee pne 69 .68— .80 


tIncludes boommen, pond men, conveyor men, sorters, loaders, ete. 


‘ = “ . - 
——- = = = u ee eee eee ——- 
- —— er EE 


OO ——— a 
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TABLE V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Pulp—Concluded 
Grindermen 
eal eens © x KNBR S Ry 0 io i xnrcsres ented lipiac es AANIRR Dick? aD Shlgt’ ow star ints Ea... «A ets cas ecg I Ted 
Novaspeotia and New Brunswick.ccsccncceswweceewee ve ee algews .64 59— .66 
OER AE ck HO. i Sere are srw nin rea MON eee re ae es .62 54— .65 
eae te CBN Rs 5, Cy teri hurd Gonelale Miinierna date ie at env at ws .68 66— .71 
Manitoba and pritish Cohimbiaiecc. 6 cae oe eew od em ae oo a vA .76 73— .77 
Chippermen 
Da eae Ete Se * IN Beene a, Sane Gave MNES Oe Braet: 11s te ae een Sea ora OS. co Boo he oe RRA 
NOV aS COtIa ANGHINGW DrODnswitk:, si snorsrencwsrtrnwe wveiw dow teeeiee .60 .59— .61 
TOR IR i Sa tRIN Nth 1a om ati ntonny itd rR nce On Sin) Ae HG .60 57— .63 
Sa a, RS SE GREY AES MUR er ieie CERF Doar trance NOES IPE oe OEE AD 59— .68 
Meanmouaands britisn -GOlwM Dias « «snails wane ordinances sine OT .68 67— .69 
Acid Makers 
NN ir at SEN MI ON ices che eee Mag nitien lore shie Bi aR MMIC se 3 PRT ce ahh deen, 03. 
Nova Scotia and New i ee Nisei rb dees Cen hectisdcs Sides, x .85 .65— .95 
Oh 5k oe Ne ores born enn enat eR NR eatin Aiea Ne Hw .86 72— .96 
cee ER ARPT 7 Ote Mitceeaine , Sepia aereess fee #15) al ees emer are ae gee PE ae .88 76— .97 
EOSESIEs Gane Pe CELTS LS LO hie Mec oat 0 1 or ash ohne aca aretce Peed av Mla oe bere Ade mn EE .92 91— .95 
Digester Cooks 
Cee A ee RSTERD FEN g 8) Se, AES a CE Jee ee ee 1300. |. a ao ee 
Novaeotia and New Brunswick... icc cece ncaeqinsaincetate dllek .96 91—1 .04 
I NIG MU a AMAA Ay a REN AA RMR AS Wooo o 4 1.01 93—1.08 
Ce a NS) Se ay Dem ee Se hie rl Seer penn nem ome ae Oiae Er eee Eee 1.00 89—1.12 
DiATCOue ed Deitish- Columbia... .o20n oe dace ene ene AN 1.04 89—1.15 
Blow-Pit Men 
nl SEL ek nk SR Se Ae ke oleh ie we palmer wenn es G4... NS am 
Nova mecotia and New Branswick... .....ccie es cee oo oe cool IE .62 .57— .64 
ie ca Ee, |, ee Ep Ieee ar me ee a eer eee .62 59— .67 
i eee AA OR Sa as le dame ned hacen aed es 15 60— .68 
Manitoba and British Caley Pere as ree aan ee .68 65— .71 
Screenmen 
ee a Er al oo as A kd oie ow Oh aes weeanare 66: .. 3loacenn eee 
Novascoten anarnew brunswick... ...c+sec ev nceds ss oute teen .62 .59— .64 
ON bbe wre cer ee a nes eens de ee eee ae Reed .63 55— .74 
ee os OE RR Eg kn a mead edame sen mee aee “67 63— .72 
Wiamesobs. and Briish ColMmbis..... 2.68 cw dee news ee IO Wy 63— .79 
Wet-Machine Men 
Sr de i hs ta xp Aah eae ead ede ORAM aT he eas 5S: og tla ae 
Nove Seotis anusNew Brunswitk..n.<snce+ «eee n a eden a 54 .42— .60 
OCR sah ORS AG de kane poe die wab be de rere haw wnt mae Re A .56 46— .60 
a Ae oo SO i Rng oo Oke HOD Ae Me AAO RB DS .64 55— .72 
Presi GID DIMMs ae Do pare Oe vo oe oe ee a age AP 71 69— .72 
Newsprint 
Beatermen 
Ca ee ee AO LEC co nen ced eeseandorenoeesues 63. Sot eet, Saw, « : 
eee oak i cen a eed de coer ed veteknnewere dees eeee ery es .59 57— .61 
ee Eh . . SR CPE G be bee do oe mv ewer ene eee e ges © .68 63— 72 
Rianiobeend british COMMDIG.. < cco o mar ee ener nim neree es 66 63— .67 


Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 
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Occupation and Locality 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 


Newsprint—Concluded 


Machine Tenders 


Teoh MELON FEE Oe CRO Cy ogy Wer ees eye. ay ue 


ip Oui Oy Oy Sig Op Of 0, OL) OD ay. dee a eee fepee et & 


She Sy Wy) Oy 04 Sp Oy ey 0, (Oy 8), Cy UL Oy Sp Sy 0) -45.8, By Ola: 


eNO hey Oh -©, Oh OO, 0) O) 0 0, Wh, Oey &. 0b 0, oO) ey a, 


Oh OR i Oy. Oly Op Oy Oi, Ci Oy Bip, Oy Oh Ow Oy Sib Pad Ewes a eee et 


OFM ey Shey Spey Oey ©, ey tye, wey ey, by a) a, sp my OL 


FySh OL OY Se P AS yO youe) ee ap. jo Beek ee tee ol Be 


©) “Cy Sig Cy (Sip Oy Oy BLU) Oy (Oy 6) Wy Oy 8, 0) 18) wy Oy 16, 0) Oe 


9h OD 0h 6, 8h Oh 6 0, Bp ie, ey Oy Wye, ay 8, 616) 6, 19) by 0, a 


Si Oy Op 0, 0) ey 0) B, OO, ©, 0) Cpe @ 9! pt este Oke te te 


hl ni Og eRe, pO Oye Oy Oh Ou ey ley OMe a ie we ed eae 


PF Oh 8 ROM (0 (Op Oe) a 6 10 0s hob fete le 


Sa Op Si ROO Oi Oy 05 “CL LOy by eurelsien Ton sulle ou en murs), 76) 


Se DE Oh ee erwin em 0, Oy Seo ely Oy ee Oley, Quaint), maid 


Sh OM Sey Sieg iag Wy 00 ‘0, my 8, Sy ey Oy Op 6) 8a Oy dee 


Pe Ph Oh Se Sy hie) Oh Oy) “ep by Sp 8p, yO, ap iny ty ey ou ey 


Sh Sh sp ey Gm a. mp 4, yO 2 we peeled © tele 40 


Oh Sh Sh OSE By Oy Oy Sp ee Op ‘Sy by By, “yO, oa Oi Oy OL sy i 


Of Oy By <, Oh Oh oye, 6p Sy iep Shay ey ob 6, Sb ee bute) ap Oh K 


TH Ph Owe OL 8) Op Oy Oey Oy 0) 6) © 2 ©: eh) dae ee 


Sh SM We OCH. Myy Cu Od ep Onsen img ty Tay ep ag cies (ag fag ad oay ago 


Sh OL eh 4 S'S 19 0 Ke LON 6h 05 1e: (© -w) 50) Lees oh. welch de 


PLR (OD JOP Wag On Gy (Spex 0) 0h ue) (a) JOR ime why ey 28) 10) Leicey iron day 


Sh P08 Cu Ry Or (On Op ON Paden Jes 10) .opep joy ses inl odp iy (oh om 


Sh Oth (8s Oe Ld pep eR) (us des (0. (05.6). ee da) Code hese bees 


Ok Vs Om OhLOPep io, olen os ail oy ola, opiidyee\ 1eapem. uy ie 


9) yO Gy 0) Oy Oe Oy ey Ge BG a: (oR) is. Keene ata tal 


OF Sy OL Oe OB) Wy ay 0 wy Oy An Sy OP, me 4) See “Oe 


SHOE CR Oy 0) Oy On Oy Oh <6) nh 0h Og J8ih me ieyiey 6, ep orien Oyo 


Oh Rh. Oh My (Op Oy 9) Tay en 6 10. sted os w corde ah ede Rothe 


By Oh Ci Oy Oy (Os Ay Oh, 4 Oil SD ley iah ey 0, 0; a) wi af eprey a) ns 


Oe Sh Se Ph Oy Or Oy ey. © BC) 8) @ @. 9 eee o Fol tet J) 


Bi 8) BY Se Or Sh Ob 0 Oy BLO) Oy Hy S, (Og », Cod ay eh Orrey SS) @ 


OF Oy OR Ay eh Cp Olah FOr Be 8p egies onlay oye) 0) ay, o> 0) 4 


OP RES Che OV Dy oy 9.0, wgad ey. ey oy Oy oy oy ep. ey Ha: 


2.0 9) 2 B19) 0S Se 6. © 0 0 5s. wtemehs hat wheel 


GE Sh OH Sy Hh Or Ow Op OF (ChB) OWOh Be OF AV dulay mip By 0h. mhw, 


Sh Oe 'O) On On Oy OY Oh Op my Oh Oy D> Oy Uw Sy 0s - Oy lehmy my, ee 


C4 Oh Oh Of Oy Oy OF Os Oy Oy Ce Oy Ck Cy Oy Oh Ep ey Oi im, ey mp Ay 


CONG Saie ac. aL Bo OR nae oie 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..... 
Quelier. (sess Selon. mei, ue ee 
Ontario. ae... Ate ie Bk ee ace 
Manitoba and British Columbia...... 

Backtenders 

CAA its 2 ho I eee CS 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..... 
rue beG 2. te ORR ag oe ee: 
ORCEEO? 0c BRA ey oe? le, 

- Manitoba and British Columbia...... 
Third Hands 

Tae Sane een «oat ian Shale pie als 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..... 
OE Re Ge. ORR) SERIE IER 
OEMs... RG dk ee 
Manitoba and British Columbia...... 

Fourth Hands 

Carnal s (PS oe Us BR Be he Pe eal see a 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..... 
Ai! Meda Aaa | Oe Grams AOU ten 
Onda is hoe, DOE a oes Y 
Manitoba and British Columbia...... 

Fifth Hands 

CARA A | Send, Tele ae iri CP Whee cet eer, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..... 
Sica. cn eae. Bae SCORE AT ad 
OC RS: Seas: Seen, SAME ira 
Manitoba and British Columbia...... 

Machine Oilers 

EAI o ae ee eee: RR el NUR Re | 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..... 
Qeleetes not erable ety oh temurerteess 
Me NE BRIO: ROMER 2) TARTS 
Manitoba and British Columbia...... 

Roll Finishers 

e015 ROE AR aa °“GRORSINMS scr aii ti ale 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..... 
Queena: alii MAB. Coeathite 
Te ees SMES ~ SAMIR i Mie nal as 
Manitoba and British Columbia....... 
Paper Other Than Newsprint 
Beatermen 

Candela nene cio. od al Oe eosin te 
New-Bronswiek £83 «<5 bons oo sec. 
Queletia ahd HOAs: Cloaks... 
OTRO oi To A a) ee eee ok 
British Cohim bide. sores: «sccwsscrs. crcussees 


F104 6) 9) Oye, Or Op 0 wee] Of Gio, & ie Sedeake Laue 


ee ee oe ee ee 


Pl ped fee feed fed 


Average 
Wage Rate 


per Hour 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 
$ 
Ltda oLSS 
1.41—1.79 
1.39—1.86 
1.65—1.77 
dba. 
1.27—1.61 
1.12—1.70 
1.56—1.59 
eerie. 
.99—1 . 26 
97—1.29 
1.18—1.22 
74— .86 
78— .89 
79— .94 
66— .81 
.74— .81 
.74— .81 
72— ;82 
74— .78 
OnE RR 
63— 69 
56— .67 
58— .65 


= a6 Je fel clase Ba « «0 6 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 
ee———————ooqooooow<5S 9 9090 09090 OS. 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Paper Other Than Newsprint—Concluded 
Machine Tenders 
COD RON CRE 6 hp NS BEA ee eR a Le Rn NA a saeahhy Me A 1 2 Pe a 
NEV ser GneriikKr eee Ure tee rece eee erste cori niy soy seen: 1.18 1.10—1 ,26 
AEE Useaet ELT LA EMO: | Dae Maa Goal oe ore neem larceny ite .99 85—1.13 
Ty es cy he SMR A ESRD tr SR St ee pay 1.03 85—1.21 
gg BELT) O ole GRUNER Sel laces diode 2 nday (ear htt ae ee 125 1.12—1,32 
Back Tenders 
DOG ENS SW Satara Om I> (Sac Oy 4 dl Am ee TS mn ee aa | ae 
LS SN ESS) ie", SURI Was i See erg ea a .99 90—1.08 
See ce MN eds GP Neo ile a irlacayal ow seine eos Gia RR .80 65— .92 
Se CE oe ee ete ee .85 70—1 .04 
oS TESTE 0 2 SUMMIRMORE Olena On Trl Oita reife pune iam. og a aa 1.08 94—1.15 
Third Hands 
Roa Ce nen ah oe ane Commer Meh Se eh BS Oa 3 eines tire as 
eee OC eer ae ek er une meh. ss JL. .79 56— .97 
Cee os. ss oe ees as on RO a A ¥ alin’... .67 55— 77 
URS SSS Bg RNS OS VIE 07 LORS LUGS” 71 59— .90 
Bee GI a hee ee. See 6 5G oe bk cok bc wks .90 78— .95 
Finishers 
A ae eee ee i See RON Sms A seis st G20" "es eee) 
Bee ee oe es a ae, Te Ded}, 4 eee 
ee ee a ea Le Ee ere 62 .56— .67 
oe re ee ne at ena VR Rs He og se es .61 57— .67 
bw oye Dey TET ev sleet egies et ho I a Ee i if 5 2 MRS. eA con NS hc, 
Maintenance 
Machinists 
TS net ee te RNA AAG fe ae Rh, RD 
Nowpascotin and New brinswick.....:............0 ee .82 72— ,89 
a Nn CL eo, sw vce bye & u ace wale want's .83 72— .92 
Dae Oe oie) SN ee Sy ce Boe kis Wh eR, se ese .93 82—1 .03 
Wreaiiouerand hamish Calm bia el: oor rier err .99 89—1 .03 
Millwrights 
ROTA hd a a ae Tee ee ends Oe A ope bets car mie« et ORE 8 
iNevarecotia andenew Brunswick... uss: cs0x ce ¢ aleets chee cees .80 72— .87 
RUS ac, OLA SUITES iii, al i aseaeitalieas | inti alalr untill mh: 66— .90 
Une io eons. SA tall = ean Ger ae a fe i Re a oe Rater rae 91 78—1 .00 
Manitoba and briash ComMmmbia. 2). sas co ccas ccs owe eek elk wc .96 89—1.01 
Electricians 
Se, a es ne ee ON ue es a ae a 8 Bo MO im Wipes FES <a 
INGVR actin ANG uNeW DrunewiCk..itos. tives... Meee . 84 80— .92 
eae eye ae, ee mee pl tik ine RRMA TF comme Pleats a o. .83 72— .92 
“ETSES Gove ei BEM Whoa lilt oe tet Aberh val Ds Sandell id lee Onc peice eae 91 80—1.00 
Mipnivons and Briton Cotumbia.g. 0. hence Be oe on ce a's .97 93—1 .03 
Pipefitters 
Me ee te Oe Cs ROG WRS LEETE < eee os ody enact beedaun b SBP Se Sm 
Novasscotia and’iNew Brunswick i...00. 006 cs0csscacecaccescs .80 71— .87 
OM EG Oe Ae ENE Sees Ae Ce TP S46 ek ha bie A .80 70— .91 
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Table V—(4) PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Maintenance—Concluded 
Firemen 
COS ra Geek coh Ne sian. Vet hana tins ok Cask Chek einai eee nh aA ee ee 
Novaascotia aNGuNnew BrlInswitK.....c.c0-ccescccccceesemewe .68 .60— .83 
SRiGiee ics Mees Sem ies Sate, « comets cient tas <eie soe ate tee an 02 64— .80 
CE OPiIG se eee Perak OPM Bee Rie nicl ac cthe G's, k Sa Be we PETS .76 65— .84 
Mianitoba. and: Britisa COMmMpinss: «<4: os oc cs sae see es og .76 70— .80 
Labourers 
CHe ae SRR ASG eis Masa ade kee marine bee aa Ree £57. HOUSER PSE os 
Nevaocotia and’New Brunswicki. i cseserccdrcovuboannncadaas 155 .51— .57 
CICILY’... 3 cM ad CRE ND WRRL ne ORO NT AO tan nae .56 .52— .57 
CIRCE E.R I Aa ea Rane AEN OA Ae ASA ee 61 .5d— .64 
Meantroba and british Commbia....c...o5 sea es ee .67 
Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK— 
Average Range 
SLE REY, ole Ee ORES, “cpg onr tr ARE 5 Te Sek Pen ra A aie eign 
Que lee stata Se eee es cae te ree 49.7 45 - 55 
CORRS iets cin. 5 Sees seen et ee 48.0 44 — 50 
NSA MS cee CS ee eee te ee ore 46.2 44 - 48 
Brite Colnmbiga skate ete ee cies 44.9 44 -— 48 
Adjusters, Male 
(COTA. = RRO REIN Te SCN cok oe esl big oat wang a uae ean 6. Dine ehenceee.. 
WGCNCE | NIONTKES ORLY). kas s ackarssbi ae Sisal cane ee ae 1 .66 — .78 
OUreno MV aroni ony). wos c estas oe a ac eens Gn eae 4 4, .60 — .94 
Boxmakers, Female 
CA AE Re Se SE NC Pua cde ed Pema ee tee re eae eee i: aliens ah We Darts y xacmmyst EL 
CONN 1 2 tee Re ee AR Sele MIRE Ae Ray Abia ABI hea 08 -2).5 RA, bee oD .32 .25 — .36 
INT OIUECAL oss ines pia hectiete vee Rete n eh eee ee 34 .30 — .36 
OE ATTO ok. cM ck OM, OREN ee A Ae en Aer os a .40 .31 — .50 
PLOLOTING vedi wine) od durtctoa os oo bk ded alee ee 45 37 — .50 
Betton Coline. ee ons cos Coke hoe. Vee ee .49 43 — .52 
Bundlers, Female 
CAD AGAGS POONA LSID) FOIE, PRTUET oe ee ag eg P26) A coee noe se 
AFUCDEDs aie ks, Shes kos BE SMe ba ek take chet hee Tere re .32 25 — ,42 
PL OntreAl SOE Sk kw OS tet eae Ae PS Ve te ,32 .25 — .42 
Oiitauo' Cl orontaroniyyitae Aes bs te eee. ees cee .39 .380 — .47 
fits COMI Die oak ae ne oe Bee ee ae ee Skee Oe eae .48 .86 — .57 
Handworkers, Female 
CAneaas ois es oR TT ak oe sae eee ACs ee | eR eee, Oe ye 
Quebec (Mon treat only) nh, .cainices suns sioueauiousdataee een .33 .28 — .38 
OU Ca ta, i ee MTree .36 | .82 — .42 
MOTOTED pati ace vont Nie aint aan wianetd Wn hassle sh ie a ie ee .38 35 — .42 
PVM. e tM tor os ve Raha eye dencr ictev aah cakieas tka aaa .39 35 — .45 





dl 


Table V—(5) PAPER BOXES—Concluded 
_e—e——~—~—sesSsSsSsSsSsSso>n»wsS»svoo@{_06«—6S=“$SaSsS— 


Average Range of 





Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
: $ $ 
Machine Operators, Male 

Candagoet 2...) Sve see, |... . RMON. | ahi) ean See SOR | | te eeenmminere. 8 
Quebeci( MontreaPonty).). >. P07 Mom. Oy a ee 52 .40 — .66 
MALLE: ie ey ee ag ERM a Nara: Geemarc, < earth na Papereeeee te .60 .50 — .74 
A OROH Ne i Omire oe. Otte. cr dil ody a val wee .63 50 — .69 
UE OU Ns, an MO ea: een eas OE .58 43 — .70 
Rotter Olu big, ics Ge. ee RO oc ee .69 50 — .82 

Machine Operators, Female 

VAUACae see A ed eee ee, COMBE BS sed (5s, Oo) 
Bee i AR eB OO MD do 34 30 — .40 
PETC RE Cee a ena an Co hen .36 30 — .40 
LOLILE SS Gh CE SUSE Rea TOs oD Seemat eee Cea: nen Al 33 — .50 
CCR O0 Ge te We RS Gs Al 34 — .50 
BrP Daet.. .  IMMOIEOS, Shei 5 ORNs oak os BE oe whe ce Jot 30 — .43 
ini emer Sb ces. ae wo es Lt ee 52 38 — .67 

Paper Cutters, Male 

Ce ene We Fre Se Lo oe kc bincie ee . ee SO Meare tenes. ea gt ee a 
ee ies eee, ake OE SN Ee .O2 40 — .64 
yt ROA Meee eee Om Day es ede kw we a .56 50 — .64 
Meetic (i Grontamon yy) 1)... Ake ee ens ewan kes cdl .61 45 — .86 
Gee ee Pe Oe de ere 64 42 — .90 

Press Feeders, Male 

Cena een fe ee eee SE MK Deed has Bi ROE Pats eck”! a 
Oiiemrec  Neprtt ese any yk OE abs ocd ate se ea oO oo a .49 .46 — .55 
CS DAY ek RR aa ec ae Geen ie rarer Gale nmaneN 61 .50 — .75 
One ee hon, re he OER Serpe 58 50 — .69 
BOER OEE oo ls os a AO ows aah nn, es so RR 79 70 — .95 

Scorers, Male 

OE Ee Th EE een keer erate Seventies | eames Comes «| 0 One Sere LOSS. <n Fee 
Rie een ontron) ONY lie fo cn be eS A hae daw feds Bee ev. .69 .60 — .77 
ee See UE eet can RIS la Dc Re Me hh .64 A2 — .77 
CECT) CRIREM (Satan: Giaae. . Saeemnae Genie °. ‘unm as Sone .63 42 — .75 

aa Se rr, As 8 es BAe ENO The eee TS 


Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Newspaper Printing, 1944 and 1945 ; 
Ww—wowwoeweow—woaoO»snmnam93)apoSaSaOaOamaow@an@nanayanaonaawsTywwpm9wawopmS ee ”F?S:cx§ _ eee 


Compositors 


Machine and Hand Pressmen 
Locality Average Standard Average Standard 
Wage Rate Hours Wage Rate Hours 
per Hour per Week per Hour per Week 
> $ 
Halifax— 
LE Migs fet SRC wea Cee ae en .96 40 63 
FE ete see cick PARR RS Shae eee 1.00 40 68 44 — 48 
Saint John— f 
ULL SOR, ARUP: <8 eR .95 45 91 45 


Bee ie ee aac > Ss .95 45 “Ot 45 
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Table V—(6) PRINTING AND PUBLISHING—Continued 
Newspaper Printing, 1944-1945—Concluded 


eee SSS SSS 




















Compositors 
Machine and Hand Pressmen 
Locality Average Standard Average Standard 
Wage Rate Hours Wage Rate Hours 
per Hour per Week per Hour per Week 
$ | $ 
Quebec— . 
Ag ica AI chet ncirac amet aeapated 2 . 84 40 — 46 . 80 42 — 46 
TORS a coed I ns een eg ats acto ndatancts . 84 40 — 46 .79 44 — 46 
Montreal— 
TOGA. g Ano als.c4 ewe sr ee wae ” 1.19 40 .97 44 — 48 
1945.96... 55.5 3, eee 1.20 40 1.14 40 — 48 
Ottawa— 
POF ites. bd i eRe ores hae tains 1.04 45 1.00 45 
POMS esd o's gis Wein olen a aitles 1.09 45 1.09 45 
Toronto— 
LS ORR: Spa eT: Ae are 1.35 40 1.35 40 
A ty ox Vcc eee des ak ea ais L060 40 1.35 40 
Hamilton— 
1 SE ie kT RR AION LR ihe .98 40 .92 48 
£945. SeAentie tee Vo stobe toe: 1.08 40 . 96 48 
London— 
TOA 4 aera. he ats ole Scotter at 1.02 42 — 44 . 96 44 
LS ees Pe Rear BSP 1.05 42 — 44 . 96 44 
Windsor— 
1944 Anes. RS cas res se 1.01 48 .94 48 
Bs ah. oh ok pA eee eaensnenalis 1.05 48 .96 48 
Winnipeg— 
BOA re or Be riey Baas cl sae .96 46 .90 48 
POTS ok. le bee wheres Pan as ead 1.02 46 .98 48 
Regina— 
a OS aes 7 eee Ore ee .95 45 .95 45 
104570 ghee sass Remar 1.00 45 1.00 45 
Saskatoon— 
LOAF a eee lei se a ae eae a eis .95 45 .94 48 
LOA Digi sn «, «<5 02's Qe ees .95 45 . 94 48 
Calgary— 
SE cng eo < SY mn AR SET at .94 45 94 45 
1945 ois eee Sees Oe 5 eee 1.00 45 1.00 45 
Edmonton— 
1944.3 cower eerie Cre T es .98 45 .99 45 
164565; ovtit .pmatndk,... 4... teat 1.00 45 1.00 45 
Vancouver— 
104 eerie erro rris 1.19 374 111 40 
LOSS bbe oy eels ete 1.19 373 1.11 40 
Victoria— 
ROSA Ph). bein ss eat ho Sea an ok 1.16 374 1.16 40 
TOAD Tae WN. sia aa aos Mes da atecee 1.16 373 1.16 40 
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Sv — UP 
Sv — FP 


Sv — VP 


Sh — bF 


Sh — TF 
8h — FF 


Sy = FY, 


9% — SF 
8h — SF 


159M 
prepuryg 


Ce SF Ree, aa 61° QP at tPF 08° SF eke PP ES" 5 <A ao ae bemeee N 
re Oph ee 08° Geers. 08° op ckizg Se) Ge 
Ge: ering Ze apa ere eg: - 
ge: QF Say C6 ope 58° Shake He 7 
or: oF 06 7 16° oP ne ccc 
iF Sh — FF 18 gers 06° OF ane 7) 
1g: eee ee 72" ewes cg eae oo ccc 
Ce: ae es eg" on 8 Fy eg oF ae ee cc cc 
ge: EF 16 | oP 06: 7 (Tn Gc 
ge: Sh — tF 68 or EF 18° oe = BE ) ccc ccc 
6Z" QF a QF op: oF — cP A 
gz OF sel OF L op ae-op Cp: Sp ea cp | GR. 6 Pr een ee 
pe oP Lb +P Ig" a on 
ae 7 Lh 4 13° th > ce 
$e" 1p a ee cs = 8) = A 
Oe: ree eas an Or ast FP gy oP as TF oo cece 
$ $ $ $ 
IMmoy sod Yoo Imoy sed YOoM Inoyy 19d Yoo M IMoyY s9d 
Jed smoy |9}8Y 03vA\| Jod samozy joyey o8vAA| Jod smoz_ jozey o8vAA| Jod sanoqPy |oeyY o3e AK 
esvIoAy | prepusyg | oseIOAVY | plvpuRyG | osvIOAW | plepuLyG | o3BIDAY Aque00r] 
SUMANIGMOOG NaWSSaud De Sabie sy 


STUIN AUAANIG 



































Ch6l-FHOT ‘SUTJUTIg gor 


ponulyuo)—ONIHSIT&Nd GNV ONILNIYd (9)—A 4B L 


3 


80753 








xe $e a, iP Ie bP ny ie eee pF Ill bP Aa Pe be ce ee ch Pan, tee eee CHET 
Soe oars 0G ob — OF 9L°T pee.” Oe a1 T tpl) OP Cy a ee Daas eee FHL 
BIIOJOIA 
: QF es OF 7S" QF ar OF CQ’ I QF BE 4, OF 90° if QP —)9 OL . I lng “SoM esters Piet ee agetns Vem wt vo) Zelishce,~Ol win ies Believed Sikeptauien.e iam ante wean tent Ch6I 
Sh — OF eG" Sp OF COT op 10°T Rb OF BOA Pen ae Ce MW aes PFGL 
IO9ANOIUBA 
EP 6r os 16 op 86 oh 1 Td ee a vane 4 5h CHET 
ey OF op 16 oh 86 oP BOE fog: (15 RO es eo eng 7 es Oe OG FHGL 
uoJUOWIp 
CH ee a7 IP’ CP —IP 68° CP —IP 86° CP —2P 10°41 4) Ch C19), 6/0 ot eine mre .0! ela b ie Site ia. \0) 6, Seean @CRCO: ie (6 Twn. e ave, ceimolle. en /erfel ol oe Ch6I 
1g" 7 rae oh 86" oF 1) en ins egaeen es “EPEL 
AI’Z[BO 
PP CY $P L9 PP €0 . I FP co T WO eS) ete 8 e: Se Dre) CE cs ©6658 CO 0 6 © 8 6 S © mas Cr6I 
bP ras op 89 aa 0'T oF Fs a cc ad ina ate ote os he fe FGI 
U00}BYSeg 
pp Ip op 66° op 96 oP 16) bei Peer Pe ae ree Rte ee cee PSN CHET 
= te 6 pF ZG" $Y C6 bP 26° siren iescehigi ie Nel elle tel/al vi aitehw foie sh(staellotekel are elelnne Cho Oe Sucy uc . ‘PPOL 
SUIZOY 
bP 6¢ oF 06° oh 18 op eg° forte Riera erat hint Pee ee ws ovals. 54h aeers CEL 
Bee pe ge: op — HF eg Cp = EF 58" eae ce De eee Sera, Ses “FREI 
Sodtuul 
: rP CF rP eg aa 26" oh Z0'T eee hone ee ee eee Sey Beate. CHET 
+P eT — 98 oh 88° 4 Sn ee ne gure PGI 
JOSpUl A 
$ $ $ $ 


a YooM Imoyy 10d YOoM mop sd Yoo M mop 10d YooM Imoy tod 
Jad sinoy |jo}ey o8eA\| tod sano] joyey o8epA| sod samogy loyey o8vA| Jod smoyzq loxey oFey 
prepuvyg | esvioaAy | prepueyg | osvioaAy | prvpueyg | o¥er0Ay | prvpueyg | o¥e10Ay 





Aq[BO0'T 


| GNV}] ONV GNIBOV]] 
STUIK) AUDANIG SUMANIdAO00g eel SUOLISOAWOD 


660 .—SSsSsSssmwoomwmwweoysesns 
pepn[»u0p—SPrel-Frel “SuIUIIg gor 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS 











Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Sawmill Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK— ; 
Average Range 
Ait a ee hae Beets ie bo heh es Dok 2 AES et 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........... 54.6 45 — 60 
MR Oe wo ries as Paes bal Se es 59.2 54 — 60 
CES, CEE 5, SO, OR a eG OT 56.2 48 -— 60 
Patri POVINCCSH LAs Pin a5 Le A hea his 55.9 48 - 60 
Per ISR OMIT EN <5 ie cick a vies ook Sa alates oo 47.5 44 - 54 
Edgermen 
eee i RM et Ne ee CMe Ac Lh kk A ee SEAR .73 
Provaocomaranauvew Brunswick . 642555655445 hbes sce eeekes .58 
SG Es 2 ODS OU Ore ne rae eer ee errs re oe mas; 
EATS ES GR LIBERA le SR ee cae rer ane er a alae eae .60 
Baer Me raya Oes ear ee Me na avaiailes wT poled oes Sao eR @on's .65 
ritish COoMmbia’- aes «Oc ees ow iw. HOPS ROOM ORES, .86 
Engineers, Stationary 
Re Ne oe WAN ea 2 OOP. os Ale Sool nea ares .80 
Biewaerpawithk.-\ scale eee | Rien os, 0 De Pe eRe SoBe .54 
ae dete ee. eae ON i Pn aw hake te ke ed .59 
ESE Re el, See NEI: CAPR 2, SR EL os AR SO Oe Ac .65 
Pearce hranincess «0 VO. oo PP DOP oo ae ae ro BAe weds 74 
BUG ee ON MR Ia oe oo es Bs oa Bo RSG Pane Hoo ee ts .89 
Firemen, Stationary 
I RNS aie OEY eyes DL ee ot hn age een 6002S rs .65 
Nova mocotinend New Bris wiek « s sve ccccecc.otcceiesstctinre'scedotetetetetatatere 49 
Quebeos.....5. 106... Si caabehigne Hoschaletetativteset tut ohet netelete dates. chu taneoe te .46 
Ne ee RS AR GN MR a whe eS Eos cae ity tgitacke byte Vde te talty tad sorte dee .57 
PS ES VLCC OF yo neh) 14h Fats ns ru Zo Lo op thlbn bo Ae a to tad Na Doh de .50 
Bee) WT RENN NS yoo its css ke iter su bn toe baste Moo “odo fod led Whe Jute bode te be 74 
Labourers 
ee ee ren EP eee toe yi dias ds ao, nein eal dons WALA le ee .53 
* (Nova peotia-and Néw Brunswick: « . ... 2.5... 60650. eee eles 44 
Re ee OP, oS eee aes sb Sh Sek eM eh nee wie es Al 
AOR sh i els ng BBA a ARES EERE E EES 44 
Rear POVIDCes et ok te ee eae a ba eee ee bs Pees sd .48 
PSFIGION Sein Did rien shots gl eee es a ese a ees Es 8 .68 
Millwrights 
ee Mh eh ye a ky oh? dw eR We PEE aehe ae TT .82 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. ..............cccccceseees .62 
RR ICME Eel yaa g's dee Pek eat ee ER ELSES ER EL IA .61 
ORL AEIe ae TM os le kg 6 64 PR REG PRK FHS DES ha OER) BED EO .61 
Peat iel QIU IG ORs che ko pee a ee Pet Sd Ae Oe REE RES 91 
Saw Filers 
A OM hs Me ee ig Sek ee x tg RO CRS ee Oh deer ee TA .96 
Nova Sectia and New Brunswick.....¢¢6e6cite cc cess dceeiar des .68 
REO NCG ered oi, is 6a Saale dee ee RRL EMRE ESR eee Ede ESR ORS .64 
rE ORR ARE EN ani Wine wd oan edhe hut Etie is 1.05 
Met MRA EME MEARS Aie B ho sear i cease asa ch ksdiadiad ata’ Walali oo @yatatalial aldo! ms 1.14 


30753—33 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Occupation and Locality 


- 


Sawmill Products—Concluded 


Sawyers 


PATNA CA Pen soe ec ee ee ck i ae Oe eter Be oe SS i ee 


o..@ “a (6 oe 6 clkelfar ee) © Selle, a © “os ohege <0 (9 0 (6 @ Bi .6) * 5 -8: ob) @: 8) 6 whe, 9 


<6! @. dpte 5, © ctkebieire Tete Me, we © oun oie 6 a 66 8 2 6 6 elle & @ 6 6 0 Ne. 4 16 5 


© le 50! @ eo, 0's, Te urtattel .o Wes Guaswile. "6: © gel oe feile, «6 << \8:\ 6) 6 6 0 O%S- A 5 Se 6. 5) iss 


Pilers 
AAT ACL AE Oo to oe tee SEE fxs RS GARR ais PER bee Oe ee 
INOVa OcOtiaAt anc. ew DPrunswiCK =. . doce secu nuh eee eesee 
Quthe¢. ida hesiv hers err tee ert reser ee 
COCA TIO case Ed cae ice Sig es oe as tite nin eee gl eae 


bee e 0 6 @ (a) 16-9 6 © ..¢) Crile © oe" © a 6 @ © le a 0 4 8.6 & Oe 10.0 6 ee, el epee 


Waa «9 @ 6 0) spe (eee ce «6 @ be 6 © © 6 ee oe t 6 t © es Oe « b Sema 6 Je 


Planing Mills—Sash, Doors, etc. 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


Camada. user 


Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia 


Average Range 
6 





Oat Bie ay TI Sy, Pe ee een ne eee Mere, 


ANA Piso ee a 


Pardee MP OMALICOS OE fo: 4 Dra. Oy ecla inn ueky gh A ae aco tek Manele : 


British Columbia 


ADAG aee eh eae 


Cuea, 6.0! 0. 06 2:8 Oe EO 10. lets. S.'0) BS. (o,18 .f 16 ce 8 16! 050-48, “Ode B62) 10) (6 Get ie) oe 


ayaa “Bias 6 0 Me 46 Ate. 10, 18: OM (eo 0.0 we Ww Oe, Ce 16) @ 6,» 06) (9) Oe) © a) -0: “sO al 


Pat it ©: @ *\0 (wg eo 18 ba 0 ie) 6 S19) 6: (6 (6.076 0 @ 0) e 18 jolie: 8 8\n6 URS) VA. 6 se 10) oe 


a We eo. # © 6 (ef s) oe 6) 6 2 /s.¢ 4 2's 5 +0, '@ Jo je: wi iene 6 (ep (6 ©. “ee: S Bo: 0) ie ce) 


eee 6° es, © he @ (0) we ehie) lee. 6 ©) ei/8) ©: 10/.6 10) e “e) '@, 188.4 6) e) Ke!) |9) le ce varies « 


Ce ee ee 


ec ec) 


Sawyers 
GG, i RR ees ee Ny RE, MARS IAS RE EN A GAB aN PE UDP feb 8 
Nove scotia and New Bronswick..0 S ... 3. oo SS Bae 
Gmchet 274.00... RR: eer, lt Pe, Ee, See 
CCFL 6 MER 6 OR iia. oi MN en's Ragecseg edt nasa tees: nth, «oA os, ny Me ae 


Prairie Provinces 
British Columbia 


e shete 0 & © ¢ © ele 0.6 6 6.0.0 6. ©. © 0 6 6.0. ©. 6.60, 06,0, 0, 6 6 6 6, Sie 6 68 «© 


© Se Oe B66) © 0 [006 9 0 0 06 O16 6 0 6 10 0 60 048 (066.016 10 161540 04 60/6 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 
$ 
Wire 87 
40 — .88 
60 —1.12 
721.11 
80 —1.39 
39 — .50 
36>—- 62 
39: =» 167 
44 — .60 
Ghaaswt tT 
45 — .67 
.40:--) 170 
60 arl7 
.60 — .96 
12 — .92 
.35 — .56 
83°) .52 
.43 — .62 
40 — .57 
60 — .72 
41 — .70 
BOA 070 
» 50 — .80 
40 — .86 
72 — .95 
50 — .60 
43 — .70 
38 — .67 
48 — .65 
20 tT 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 
Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Planning Mills—Sash, Doors, etc.—Concluded 
Shippers 
TIEN EN 2 I > es CN Eater Renee eR tA 5 Se a SOD -. ©: Melidiie ace eee 
Noverscoud and New Brunswick 4% 4.4. shes ec A SGZRS .56 47 — .63 
RPO t eee RES hn BE de gel RT Min Sates "abe ere 04 Al — .73 
Co A Ee ee eee: Co ee eee ar nn eee a 64 48 — .78 
Per inieer POvinCes 65. ba AL vas ee eek ee .62 55 — .73 
TS Ge tr OTE ee Be i eos Ga eet ee Ce. . Re 71 62 — .77 
Truck Drivers 
ee ee. Rhee Fg A Fak, HN a WS a Wa to et aD Gs PA | 
(INOva Peotia and@New Brunswiek se. ose 5. kilo ee ee atk ote shad 42 — .62 
SLU he OE ee ees, Ce a BR A IN Rm Rh ADS, :O2 45 — 5d 
Fearn eee Pe i RA ee eee HAA GAAS .56 49 — ,67 
De COND COS Bex ts OOS UO Oe i ee .59 59 — .67 
reer Oa ia eh eo nS eh ee ee ee eee 71 68 — .75 
Furniture 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
. : Average Range 
“EDL eS SEE ee ee Ca ee cheesy ieee adel 
Oe ead eh ewe te, te EY Se eS 51.6 44 — 55 
Onbarioe ee.) 6 ee eae SRA eS 47.3. 44 - 50 
WONG cb ay OU REN 2 oo a 457+  44.— 50 
UST esi OrmDINe se 645.9% 665 RAS TR AAS 44.4 44 -— 45 
Cabinet Makers 
Cn ee ee PI ee oe eee aah ees ee bee ES a aS {BSC Tee 
van OR th SRA ric a Sr 73 .59 — .91 
Reee ets 3 ene ee ee Chee oe ON Ae ON rm, 67 — .95 
ee tO En er, NR we Oh Te Ola das wb .67 55 — .80 
PENEE ATCO 2 Ont omen h Re ne Re A a ne Or i's 65 — .90 
WiRtODa Te ee: ss eeeereer eater. Cs a Ek - BE PST ET: FRE ~t2 48 — .90 
Desa Se Se oe ck ae be le ele wale paket bs 82 72 — .92 
Craters and Packers 
es ON ee Ae el en he DOG OF heh cee ae oe ae 
ee ee FR BN RN SS ee ee ce es ones sre ates ol 43 — .64 
RE CAG eg Pin te rp rete d Ae 8 A te Ea ete eo Wa .61 .50 — .75 
Oa ee en CE SG se ss wae ab Ce lee eee kes Sy 51 — .63 
ge Ate Ms, Rh EE ON WE lel eee eles .56 50 — .72 
Finishers and Polishers 
et ee i ee weak d haw a peep ee i) Plame: Se ee ee rere 5 
eh R888 ah hs Solas Vw ele Rew be 8 8 54 30 — .12 
4 ae en Pee ee tek, BG ON es WS ee e's wo ls we ws .68 .55 — .80 
oiled ts C8 BS a OMe SO Ny Be Fe ea lS ee ea aa a ana ea .62 .538 — .75 
Fe ee Re Na oa aa eer ea Pee 76 60 — .85 
Te ee eee Uh Va ec ce eee we kas ees eae 69 65 — .73 
Dre Ger a ree a Se Welln fe eae ee ee ole bs 76 68 — .84 
Machine Hands 
eI ches ROAD 99 NCAR EN OED. 9, 9D Ee wake SR tele ee SOO" 0 Se Sees ve 
ON a ee te an ee he a a ha ik eR aened ee: .386 — .65 
GCap Lo, OP Ae na RS, Bae ile Semen, ai ead 66 .538 — .82 
Ne TB Co IN EOE A A ei iat area aaa aoa eer at are .62 .53 — .73 
RE AG Fr et MEP TT FAS 68 OF or 6 oe et tO .66 53 — 82 
Te ira Nii eta hi A an a a ae .74 60 — .85 
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Table V—(7) LUMBER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 

Furniture—Concluded 
Sanders 
asin 9 0) yy ets Bw i MR an RNAP are oe arena alnanie a FOS |). Ti Sas ois Een ' 
Kyuiebetars oe Baye Ao Sy PR Fhe sh oS Sieh aaa ot ora pe OI 51 36 — .64 
COE TIS hers Bik sk BA 0,0: Bae gta tt 0 oe Peet ghee or 6) Hora oh ranean .60 53 — .67 . 
PCPS COOL UII IAL Boe. oo GER ar! Sateen tact antak Shinra gn omen eae 73 70 — 1.77 A 
Sawyers 
CAH Soe a es ee aero aon BIEN Sh 5 Oe gone eee a ae By os ae | CUI aT IP 
One beers oes Bo aed ls gee. a he ed We es © Sie Bir AT — .68 
IM Gir Gree aR achat oe Segal So Grd Sicn cl pace St hovel Saieeae Raabe .70 60 — .80 | 

EDUCATE eh 1 RO SURE 2 Bee INI os Gh sas oe shat od on ph alee ct ence ee .64 55 — .74 

PE EROTIEO pA MRRes conten A AR ate ak wees oo glist ndtet> Setar Oia gf CIN ea GED 62 — .90 

he Rirs IMGs VUTU ITSM Se oe ate cs SN x8 oe oR teamed ch chuct Stich a vooriat wit shan Maan TRS 71 65 — .76 

Upholsterers 
CRI Ae es OS eH ECS cht, Mois us witeh a abs Bag ta aetna eae ON mn? Mies | Fate te ae on 

ite ee (IV Oni CFEAPORL Vs 2B toie ah ease c's da ne cle Reeve oe, Heinle .87 55 —1.05 

Ontariogs &. sae eh ak shea. 2. Pleo s on. getettam .83 .60 — .94 

EUG ices ers et pete daa St otters nit Pong Sheen Reet net tea .90 .80 —1.00 

PUL GANTUS RGR PRIA eR AOEEWY s Mti-Ge oe: at. Sia AGM scase “sch aey a ahd sige pena ee 74 55 — .87 

British Columbia... 4} een... caged: «> ere. Ae 98 80 —1.30 

Yardmen and Labourers 
CORTE AG < thas Beene ous 3 ona a BOR DOR ccc eae ‘49° US Ae aes 

OE DEC. ck Ips Se ees 5 PAI oe BR > EO eae alee sian eee cate Sie .43 .380 — .50 

IT ONERG RET sk tox.o.oje SAR om di sp bale os Pe oe ee er 48 42 — .55 

COTATIO RRA Oe hed a hx fed Seen Charen ee. ee I ee .55 49 — .65- 

SBT OBES Fe 4 oe ee A cetcce se ae iy Me oie aed Ae RIES ee .65 57 — .72 

DIAHILODA ACh are he oe en ere acne | a 52 41 — .60 

PSritisl) MONTINI A. dts cine Disc oes ee eek tet eee 62 60 — .66 


Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS 


Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Flour 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
AOAC hear Nemmie, aete TPUROOU ., co oie ms sand wa Oe Saeed oes 48.9 44-60 
Canada— 
BS GACOT MEMES ois ohe. 5), Slade Hh ocies caso a hasalcet oth ubecnc. oobi mesh ce RU oe se 19 
ESC RR ARIES CORN reas emnes Aem enn en Eee cate FS Sey MON ater. fey 79 
HUA OUTCIS Ste ance ae 2. PRON EES ke Sw be artevick Blot a Raaan Re eae Ee 56 
UL ORS Sea SGC SF Aaa Ne cnr eM Rae ebm MR ea ihe tO sy Pte) ye CLA 
INA SU regan Avi ¥. Tiheeet’: LEK ce ROS ON cs scucms sus.» gods dupicdah crs wen ce ee ae Beles a web ave tate Ore teas Ye) 
4 Se VN Cy PRR IER ARTI, GE Ny DS GO fy AD Gace RN A RO ete wi in agai Vig ah.” .63 
NEgh yy 1h 0 = SRIRN BemODeR "1a aie SNR Se Ain Aes ORM oa) PRED Ne San wees tie Ms BP 67 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Bread and Cake 
SranpDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Gd a ois Ricans sae hoy os is coe Css alee pa ime eek LS Re: Sata areata 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............ 49.0 44-54. 
REM lg Basses liees os St each Ste) Sen hac totac arg tas 53.4 48-60 
Ge ooh Gag ais bk Peviopeee abr encon Sereesion ec onceemy sy sy 50.2 48-54 
NTSC POV ID COS goa aires es oe ak rt seeneieh os iodo sie 49.0 48-54 
PASI ATE IDURD... Shee wo sees evens or wrap nine 47.5 47-48 
Bakers* 
ee Ny aes ran fee eee oe es mE Sis en eaten Or, ee ti aoa 
Nive SCOLIL BU MN CW ETUDSWICK |. coscsncese.cle,ccopose sca ape,ecspncsveus oes 58 46 — .77 
eo ee NR ee see lade sac sacy 6s ogs ausscsdvogeung tarcsacstvess*<t Ok De .50 .42 — .56 
TRE IPS 95 2 ov ous Gate teeta dh tev nel OD ne MLD RY ny .50 .42 — .56 
ye Rte re eet at none Se weaieian ssbb .63 .50 — .75 
Deere ate er elo piccx oh ond act ona ree ase gece at .65 .56 — .73 
ea hone oatag ate eu Selgin el Regt ge eG iy Le aA ee DY a .65 .58 — .71 
ITE Md ce ele cue dida setae angers races ttt even awn oun .72 — .84 
Benchworkers 
Phe PA ARIE TIES SE OSS SAG IR irk a RE ee eee BS i eee 
eR Pee PORTE WR oe sa pec m oso poten odnueieide eslun arroscers my .54 — .65 
ares PED fa Wide ow cw eee Ca ae lew es oR OR .62 54 — .64 
ARE MER a io Laid Sys. oe hake ae Ma ee a .64 54 — .73 
Bee RT eh ek ve wie S bwikaa sg eam oie Egon ‘Than ubath wee ore 
Helpers, Male 
aa ee eee el AR, a BORE. cco ce sos BOY weenie. OM) at Walt set we. mock aeons 
MoavarccotimanduNew: Brunswick... ...8.82 . 2... ewe se eee eens .43 .28 — .52 
OG el oe a ci IN sen NE ep oR RU 6 oe RS 48 .42 — .60 
PTE ek Sh Rs, a UNCED core Be oP er eee g ce 48 .42 — .60 
Citar ey Dt) cs et ert VOD. Th ee ORR UE we BO eS .ol 40 — .64 
fp Ee SIN A SECT CRUE a eran etme: Sy, PRO ETEENS ac: oe a Bs $5) .45 — .68 
Pear ONNIOGS | CU id: id mew wie a o we ela RRP ee oe Se 47 of — .O7 
iicn Gonnbint oer ars Ce a ae . Ae .62 .40 — .69 
Helpers, Female 
ee ee Rs dren’ npr a nee Peder eed ens ss MOORE! £30 an oe eS oe 
Nowa Seotia and Wew Brunswitkih. ol esi eee eee roe res eeeee te my) 28 — .85 
eA en Ed ss gate wf OS EERE ae ee ss 31 — .45 
ee ee. SL, noe cc pete eaewese perk eos .38 33 — .45 
eae FOV TIGOS En acc oot hee aa ek eeeadeseeetierr anes .40 33 — .46 
ect OlGR I hs ain cow ccc to'clp sean ee cease ae eae tae .46 38 — .66 
Mizers 
Senet ct tm I So MO oa AE nl ah a hn ole angles Rear a ton em BOO Bese Se emi ean 
Quebec (Montreal only). ..........:ssecer cere eee tren eters: .61 .53 — .73 
eae ee ER Se Coat gal ve $4 a ew eS .67 58 — .75 
ah SET Sa 2 Feng ray Gilgehecd i a gama RIP a Da DP .68 64 — .72 
FO VIN CCAR eed eee pee ROS oe Oa PR eR .65 48 — .75 
BT SS ella PRY oy cg cai eee are, cena ee Menaul grea te! .83 .78 — .86 
Oventenders 
et RR MN te ee Sn eae SANGO Ma Des ENON .65 1443000 sRDBER 
Quebec (Montreal only)....... 2.6... cece nee .60 .538 — .64 
SAV IGE, Sd oR es. CESAR, IO oe Vales wk ress .63 51 — .75 
eee eee Oe aoe Lo ed Oe dai he aue ay aa wake .64 .56 — .70 
rie iDray ins ee. Se in nce Gc SN UA A .62 52 — .74 
tee ei ts EY kas nee si hr in a A a AN .81 81 — .84 


* Not otherwise classified as mixers, oven tenders, etc. 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 





Occupation and Locality 


Bread and Cake—Concluded 


Packers and Wrappers, Male 


BET UN, Cone ES heen GLa (| | gg ee ome eae 5 Ord 


ROUT ERT IO one Pete eee ees RE cS ROMO: Si cd cp ei cal Dearie coe 


Nova: peotia andUNew Brunswick « « « << isceossanrerstscv clone a tcacmeu a enle 
PEI CO FB I so 67 MINUTO, © Secs tts cea ane oe tend athcha ne eae 

LVS ais bie ee Pe chat 2 Mexacagc ne ncicd herons leks etic nceawd wearily cee: oe 
CELE GRR gh UE IRN NS gt oy ons ne od bung Maik Te mts vst ielle thee th cv des ines 


Té6ronte....4.Se- 25. 5 all Me apie eta a Silas SpA to hy ety eens tatoog <a 


Biscuits 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


Average Range 


COON ES peg © ae a ee een ee bee 50.5. Sih, etae 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick....... 49.4 49-50 

eV eCRne, 5 cuihies here an Eee es 53.9 49-54 

CAT IOL Se eis ois hc ee eg SEG Ec 48.6 44-55 
Manitoba and Alberta................. 48.0 44-50 

Pevicn Pouiewmia. 6. fossa tas anniek S55 47.9 47.5-48 

General Helpers, Male 

(ELSIE LSC 8 apg alr ceo AAI am Senne pear eat Ee es. 
Nova Scotiaiand New Bruhiswick 5 ois. 4 iiss ssayasccvrcss ‘ous 
Quebec Montreationly) .. Wey PG A... osc ae 
ROE RCEA DMRS tar PR CH MRS cl aoe et ie On Brae Lee 

AAC OUR Okay” Sie Meghan 7 eet earl pa LEN WURCE rarer ank: Briere ay 

Pa nretemocend Alberta 5. Dery cys wunics caddie 4 he ein 
Pics nea WNL Au ie. Ben ened dy aca anh RR een bate mee 

Machine Operators 

ARE ees cs eh AMM, 02). | Biss a aia iaty, hui oy baniee ttavan cee thas che a eee 
wnepecs Montrensonly) ladresoeverdvers ccc ere che epened Dbeeh 
RMEOA ELD Red 1, Wee AMM ba sc 5! Denk es sg Sow Rais ok Me alain Malanhai ae aan 

A TURIOe OLA AI wks Ecoore oe eo ies oo er a ee deh 

Mixers 

CORA AWN sg bit Mw Ad bo ee kad ow pnd bop ax ohh ares 
RVG ORO RS WICK. A ae | Sy dey Rae ede tans ded deaee ee 
GHEE NTONLCARODIY) 254k A rh Nd ctw ett bd POMS HET PROS IEE 
CNR A (Mien is Ve ng Wy baie i 9A RECARO A AA 
RORAN GO: 85-7 ME REA AK CRO ES AMAA RAAT ae 
Vieiieenr an Alberta} As sedtided Ate te ddan fab eee 
Heth NRE INET EET C1 so Re SRN i a Og ie eRe ROE ee ag KS, LAS: 





Average 
Wage Rate 


per Hour 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


Enovevebies oat ole\d 0.6 6 « 


eee eee ee er ere wee 


ey 


ereceer eee ee ee ee 


oer e reese eevee ee 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Biscuits—Concluded 
Oven Tenders, Male 
ree eh ee ey chk, ase wi ehigiey sy hs waceceane 254) oo Wak sck  piaee, 
Nira a PETE Oh C1 RUE ONT «PERM ce oa vos os Sena ss ces Senne ecadita me snecep econ 44 Si es(150 
PO ee ee i ee a a RE ee ee das .45 45 — .50 
eRe ee RB occ ik « < dlopns nian, eusv ss nana sf RBCULOREREGle » SRE .59 47 — .71 
HUN ePIC Be ea oe hiv here, tusaomn anes .66 58 — .71 
EOI a ie, aiiigh. mua Samia we hap hs coheed .69 65 — .73 
Pee Oe ee ask oe ga eee se Ok OE OA 79 77 — .86 
Packers, Female 
er eee, tere eee ee tne ee A Se Bt ate esudin detnd nas (OD, JLo... aes 
Nowe Scotia anddiNew Brunswick: ». 6.0...) ool 5 cle ele eceleltne el elecces .29 .26 — .30 
ee i nN aie ooo ake any eegsaecrenAtcns 4 + SA ds 31 .25) = 132 
PLDT EGE RS tou os Rd tee ec ARR gel ge Rn a ke a rer area hg ore ara oat 27 — .32 
PRS shag, we dee ttt cept ek Raat gk eRe a aa lane Po SA .40 34 — .46 
eer Er ay lw S Sa bie 7 KA aR A OE Al .08 — .44 
Plane Oe AG Aerio: anid dee, oP faites oe eS aL .300 — .46 
ere eee IMI Ie? face cote le ce eee cree een tee nese spon (eee: APs ee Pose 
Shippers 
Re eee tk ae ae ince es bee oud oyopn io 6 8 Wide 0 bu B 8 ame SG. Cale ol eee 
INevassecotinvana New Brunswitk .. «5.6. sees. oecceen sos eye ton ges .50 .48 — .48 
eee A Non fen! ONY) itil one. ox ec ne tet oe nee owe ee Al 385 — .49 
OO M.S wees G Keen 8 ie ie I fan .51 — .60 
Confectionery 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
fo 3 I Aer mt) a Pe a 46.8 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick....... 44.9 44-48 
ee tl ees as sicia a gw 48.2 44-49 
Rag Ee is os, 6 oe ale 46.5 44-50 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. 46.7 44-49 
Sl al ener 10 ae S ® 
Candy Makers, Male 
ered se Oe ey ey Fre hs te nt 8 > a 8s ts wen eae nS AA Ae OS Same Pee Oars aed “ar sete a 
igre COLIn ANGUNEW DIUNSWICK + v0.0. ee ee ote ee eee ee 51 .43 — .60 
teper Montreal Only yah cee eee eo ee eels ole were eee es isha oy 61 .50 — .73 
iN TR Bo, ead. 5, a taia, wumrctomleueun cane muewmnaheueg .65 .50 — .77 
Dar UMAR ei ceo vein vo ca. soe Sov 8 od ca oso 8 AE ec .66 .50 — .82 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia..................+-. 71 58 —= 1.80 
Chocolate Dippers, Female 
UE SENS qe tk eg: Clk Me Oe et, Sa A Arr nn re ae SA SON aes, ee aie ae 
Wove scotia ang New Brunswick... ... os... . .'. . siete ene coe .38 338 — .48 
Craepeem Niontrealmonly ) 2A Siei. Iyjs intel sacee fe jel- lolele,eleseuncecedeaearur cee hee» .38 .28 — .46 
yee ee PS ee FOE 8 me, Pom eo. Sa tvls felatnne egmuhlsghaees .438 386 — .55 
maha a) oe es aes bk oe ek ln pls ane ras 44 36 — .55 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia................-.+-- 40 36 — .45 
Labourers and Helpers, Male 
Cred 2S RR: EE LR ee EEE ee eee rns er eet AQ oN ae eee 
Novasmeotia ANd UeOW DTUDSWICK, oss tee once sw er eee 44 38 — .50 
Ouiebecn( Montrealvonly)..3.....- seed re teece eg soese nse Al ol — .52 
iatareon( LOrontOnmealy). decree recesses eee rts ss beh peers 52 50 —..57 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Confectionery—Concluded 
Helpers, Female 
STE ESE SSS Sn ARN RRA heii NhiC .Uar in Zohn gep toy te Ree re Ate le By 6 BBE ok. Then tee enn ROA 
Muebee Manteca Bondy). «hacia aiines divsmouvinellteeewe agen matien one Um .30 .28 — .33 
Dr Gar FORCE CRO ean Ly hot FILTER 2. be se chins viree doeharanainbes gnaw tenee eS .382 — .40 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia..................... 132 .29 — .32 
= Packers, Female 
CAURMSMER SES MGR Ts Ais oben a onate ae Ties Ce ne OE Mab OES «als Ro 
Nova-mcotisa and New Brunswitk.:.:. cc. .c eee lone .36 35 — .38 
ROMEOG Bedi ee Sate, bk acuee ed ae ark. oe ye .32 24 — .37 
Moncreal Rare A AS, BR Be doy ans Naa tee uae .28 — .37 
Ontaran CUorontGnonly) oo tcn res rccstivsoanctsxsenecconip cree hoy .40 .3838 — .52 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia..................... .36 .82 — .40 
Shippers, Male 
SARI Mes ie Ee Hes in A east wes Le erie ek aoe ee ek <DAK tude atthe autaees . 
OC OE Coe LOT LRe OTS )s,5.55% bs Rete Woe oa ws he Oats a cee .08 .53 — .64 
SETAE OP EN Ce Ss 5 he, sack se BEL RaW te IOLA vk Abort Rre ele .58 .46 — .66 
RENEE Ory eee Belen Rivne hes Lien Us are cue D 59 49 — .68 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canned 
StanparRb Hooks rex Week 
Average Range 
EOE ST DF 9 ice aati es ih 1A tek eee Lea A id. asec acl eee 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........ 59.3 54-60 
RIPICC EE ee MO Poe SOR tas oe ne 5152 44-60 
SOS Bien a ame Cae Se Saget ARE a ea Sa 51.9 44-60 
(phe ea cee ie a Rai epseeet ina, a hheekd 51.5 45-54 
Piatish MOM IA...) sh aka OD dk ce 51.6 44-60 . 
Cooks and Processors 
CONE NDE SGA =e aime SMe MCA NOR Rats least entre) gy FYE, sOO. > eee ee 
BOM mOCOMI Ae Mote ee Oc att fan, ln a ee ant gt ene ae AR. uo Va eek ae 
OIE Sa Ba si he Oe A aly aR CGAL ariel ae etna et a. a 55 45 — .6l1 
POR AIOn hs Beaks , Canc are in eat Caton k eng eee 55 45 — .65 
CMe PR rt SEN a Wei ai eile aeiprub et pated ay velit y Yea 53 53 — .57 
AALS ae OL ARR, Sa ty ge ok he he ae Ue ee ae 67 60 — .75 
Engineers, Stationary 
CN a Bee i. he cas Eg that ok Pyeng ala, salsts Gtgisngas eich, EEL SOSA, MEQUABM. 
CEL Ces RO, ea aD Hol ial MN MRE aea ie Get ae Pyne .66 50 — .78 _ 
PSU UiIP OLUaA Ea eee sid Wen 4 4 a eae nie din es lc A ee Cc ae . 76 65 — .87 
Firemen, Stationary 
So Bea ERR ASS «eels eras \ eli CBee SAM a aba barab ine, SUM iy ee Seiya mi tee ad LOFT WU ORL IGIS  2 
COMERS Riera WY: <. St Ba shan bie, tease ak Adee RSME ante Ghia Oke .59 48 — .70 
Bacay rae lie « See cmones |). 2 Seep any aan Omen ie Hl 61 50 — .73 
BrrtishColumbiadhs 0.0. Bin nets ce omnes cen by sO) Tae .66 60 — .75 
Inspectors and Checkers, Female 
CON hee a8 8 tik Seah am Le Vana aids ew ac RAR Ahn oe a ER JAL « whi tte ee eee, 
DN OVA Recetas sah nA, Boa. v4 ae Be LR Oke eer Rigg 33 .380 — .35 
RJECAP IEE 20 [E.R OR 25, Beco Waal ake aul wae eee Mae IA 34 .27 — .42 
ESPIVIS RPO MMT MAM: 4h. dn x need Rein eae Oke aie eee ne eel 46 42 — .50 
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Table V—(8) EDIBLE PLANT PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Fruits and Vegetables, Canned—Concluded 
Labourers 
MT ae en ae RE ns OP a a a RR So cee Ba oe pO: > + Lae ange Ries ae 
Nove Scotia and New Brithswick: .. 3.58... 66 eed oe eee ce 41 33 — .45 
Re es, 2S hk Gulab ote ean Rw Wrdise a xis SAR Al 35 — .50 
Op Thy See, OR tg RE, SLE (> SORE <0) A a oe ean ee ae Se .50 40 — .57 
Racor 0 Aerial kre a Co ewe tha ala pola ond 52 50 — .52 
Ree, ae ee or a Sel Ga wt eh e's Se 59 50 — .61 
Machine Operators, Male 
AI Os Reng cane. A Rs ki ba ee oo hits bates Oy Lees ie a ues oi OLE Deane 
BN Aen 5 eae ahr high he host tle Neil be ot ad wt tres 43 .40 — .50 
Bee EOS BENG gg RETIRE TEPUS a an aeins On stegh : OaU ARES Cena aera ea apa .49 .38 — .50 
Ne Rc) eit PEC ics SUE oes sid dawn e Sin ais woe Se 5k 45 — .58 
Perish Corambigth ek vai Sha cc Me eed Be ce eee PIECES OR .63 57 — .67 
Machine Operators, Female 
OE 2 CI Ma, |e eee Pere eer eee eae erry hoe ee emer UAB ARENAS eu ale 
CRICKes, ki Mn acer ersten co TRU, PAIS, OM PEP ESR, OORT SE oe, 
COS TSU DUR Lie: A ge 0S 0 SPO i 2 eo po aS pee 40 32 — .50 
PATO A. AC! AMELIE oe oon Sus hoe 6 fk oe olbig ay OR eee (BS oan ae ae ee 
AR OMMDIA. be Soka ate oe tt Leg Peet ed i Ate P 49 41 — .63 
Mechanics, Male 
ee tS NR ds a Sie PP od Fae oe eer eels ey hee es 35 oe 0 1 Be Mp ee 
TNR ot Rs ee SR ae ek SO ee ORT NER BE “53 52 — .57 
We eee Pd er er ee ne ig Bh ge eye ie ai es's «Pie gh os .66 50 — .79 
PRD il A ek lt rk oo eo 2 Ae ee OG .58 55 — .62 
Pitas ae OLN 1s ea Ske ne fo OM Oe a OM ot leans Oe ate .70 65 — .75 
Packers, Male 
SESE gan gpd be Sol AIP PAR ACOT e) cR a,C e  e e e Ae eas 
ae ee Se Ne se ME ee og i an awe Tee Bee Ne 38 .85 — .45 
Wat tia a Ne a ee poe tee Ke ee dee eels 45 40 — .50 
Packers, Female 
ee ay ee ts Me, Sea dia ow a eet atest ab o ER een: LAB M2 iy BRO AS 
RI MER RRR EIN asd wie gst pial owls lst Bc .29 24 — 32 
3 PERSE pet! ht ARS SA SGT Gr INN Sane ease te Arar Jk aera teen Al 37 — .47 
Danaea me ie eg a ke ee hk a data d: o.ga aay te a ew Roe Set Mobi v Citra ete s eeetateee 2 
BE VE SEG RR ince ee SNR ON a ay area 7 Seca | ara 54 41 — .68 
Peelers, Female 
COSTES OR ey DIAS OCR Se Ta de aN ds eS OL ee Ea RAG: ADs paeariies oee, aaiaer cee 
Re ec Oe le. ea aeeeiede ah GS ad Meme oe BS a2 28 — .45 
RRS ea CRE er eal RU cl A Se a AD AT 35 — .66 
Torii ria ce ee ORs Sa ea es ee le Sve geet 45 40 — .47 
Truck Drivers 
ae re a PO RO Fe ed A hapecatoon ABS Spe oe ee ere 
Neva MEGtiA And NOW Dbranswick.. 0.4. oa. 0 ee eek bh bake eee eee 44 33 — .50 
eee he rn ee os, ER ck las co's SOME ee = .50 45 — .57 
a PE AIRS.) PROBE DD pS Sy i Seen a nr ee Rey nee Sey Free OPES 54 50 — .58 
EE iE COLITIS AIDA Maths tata teterameies .65 57 — .70 


ia ae a a i bg Eee a i Se ee ee 
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Table V—(9) FUR PRODUCTS 





- 
: 
; 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Canadas: 20. toe. . oR ERs PIE Fume sercinwe’s 43..9°. sevweedsh. 
CDEC a, tay MM, fk obec mee alge eee a ats 45.2 40 —- 55 
inbavde eR OEE). Aye core, Hoes ge a eounm 42.7 40-48 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Conuriibia teen, Cy. ta bie os cs 41.8 40 - 44 
Blockers 
ROLY ES” MAG ES SOM OOS “pets OA aa pena, OREM Ay ino Acie te W he Mm by ees heer er eye ae oe 
SECC CNL OMITOAL ONLY) odes tees ote Cate « ee En eee tn ee .80 .55 —1.00 
CON tariOut LOrOntaweily) . sta. nk Se ee ee, See Ne CR ee .90 .68 —1.00 
Niaii ton and: masica (OWE WOU «fect. «2.0 esses cnctermce wt ha ae .60 .48 — .80 
Cutters, Male 
Bo SAPS Re Sees | Tae ae 2h eee aebenani ar Oneeo eemnanae Grins Reema * 1. 1Qidl cede’). dais ..2 + 
ODER: ahs Ghieeagia os LOIRE a so hikes woe OR atts Be a Hee 1oOe .73 —1.35 
DAGHCT Gate. Dn os cto oe phigh Akal eee 1.16 1.00 —1.35 
iO mM nee ere IN oes poe edet eee tae ere me 21 .88 —1.50 
TESS OREM 2 SNORE ORS, “Sinn © Seeiataing See are WEE NC De PECAN nt | 1.26 .94 —1.50 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia............... .98 .88 —1.18 
Finishers, Female 
Bei CEN Es RSS LA. ee een nn ee ee Rem mT a . Sic aniilet daniel os. 
CORED OO ree. canst cs, oe etter: Tie Sore ete aN lee Skies wn eee 7 .89 — .75 
DUM Se Movies [okie ig UTR Wiss oes rd n Sg A cade: SE .63 AT — .75 
CILURLIGEE Sa eee cat ASE, Pare ble SO ek Sa Bk ee .66 438 — .96 
EL ORO GO os WARS Ls, Bk rd oe ivi, ne ee ee ees. 75 55 — .96 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia............... 56 38.— .75 
Machine Operators, Male ; 
COMA Meet ry aes II oe eee tee © A ee ons, We 1 . 02d ardidiet deiteath . 2s: 
(aeuee Awe (coal OMly) ice. ss... Sh See ew sates a eee 127) .92 —1.39 
OMGATION DOTOHLO, OLLLY a VL. hone icnletah Sits Walon ese ne ie anette 1.06 .93 —1.13 
Manitoba and Saskatchewaid cof. hos once dons chee ee ee .80 55 — .93 
Machine Operators, Female 
CS area ME Re RT sc Rts 5 een a. @ Merah he ker Me ae ln ta wO¢. . & |! Oeupieers sos 
Re OCG! rm i ch ot 6 Oe Ge En ee be ore .63 —1.00 
AVRO Brea eof) oe, ee SNe ON LR NY 9 eed Ee ee ee a ii .63 —1.00 
Onparro (laronto oily). Sak Ae eee eee i 45 .50 —1.03 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia............... .55 385 — .78 


Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS 





Leather Tanning 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
O22 
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Occupation and Locality 


Blackers and Colourers 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality . Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Leather Tanning—Concluded 
Labourers 
Cana ros, % Le eR Oe KES EE EURE ba oe ee hak nwey BER eee ce ee 5S 0 SS ee oe ees 
GTEC EIS os tit Nk sd bate eGo Eh OUR E bbs OES op o Oise ee .52 .40 — .60 
CORLEY Fee re RE SED rT eS a aig: alle te nition ace gue Es co 52 — .65 
Tanners 
IRAs atic Ee oe cS es He ek he Stk SESW eleeus Cini, oie te Se wee cane (GB. Aes sca Someeaienee 
RENCE pe hos is Patan. = & = SCREENER Se Big ow: ales mrs Sidhe Babar ace ae 0 AO GPO. 
aT ae ec eats STR OGe a nek oes CR AE Bo hota oes 366 51 — .80 
Boots and Shoes 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
CADAGR. <.. Jaan: CA SMES bs ieee AGS Dr atta oe ee 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........ Be AN eget 
MIE OR Rice chase see 5 wis Seer aiasdee. setae ule 50.6 45-55 
ROTA riers ek eo) sinc anicke «scagdaasyo-e 47.8 45-50 
PO RPREU GAS ott ie ols oat psi seach bo paktivetve eve ae CT ees iene er Ok 
Peers iSb COMIADIA oo sco hs «ois ce th p00 cue taae.eae ge 45.5 44-48 
Buffers and Poltshers 
CODSa Eee, SEE cies Paws date i Ft Og EO, GOR PRLS SOP Le 61... ccds oa eRe 
SONS CONGUE fie | SNR pte ae ard 1 SRR SO) eH ale aye IE IRR eh .60 .45 — .85 
DEOL rice «Sess anne ac ailhpe beune Cae mite meee bee 64 .45 — .85 
RDG EEE, arity Steen asia ho tie Sonne octets 2 tne ee 65 42 — .85 
Cementers and Sole Layers 
Candidates. saher oOo Fs Nat, Ris, AE ie ee else vines 54 Et PSE otal Rey os oe 
TTD rk ria Op nes NG Wg See sasha tee, tetas, Wit al le te eat .49 125 =" 215 
DOT Peal «SPS RIAL Re ES re ae A tie altos ol 29 — 215 
RPA < IN cS oS eee es ee Sa CREM OME He, HEAD Rede eee, 64 .388 — .96 
POVORLOM. OTe tes orbs sha eceeanantes nav aad sce Keoe MOONE 74 46 — .96 
Finishers 
COO TRC DANAE, be), OE ee eo a ao BoM lc bee 68.) Veloce Beer 
Quenecy; ct ky .cie cone Dhmereihrd. Mtiueebets a.0'o-d vnlaces «a6 econ 64 ,386 —1.20 
EITC po eT oe, cc ere ale lg OG ee eFl 46 — .99 
BGhOtta = Hit, 6. BUN sl tte ere Oo ae karly (Netra on Wea to eT 57 — .99 
Lasters 
Cae ee CAI oe eo nes ACRE AS a EES SRC Ce eee FC Nady a her orprpeiyn) mths 
Nova Scotia.and New Brunswick... 0.0.0.0... sc. Ceeee er ccnue 59 45 — .74 
Quen eee ee we a ee ee Bias ht es ase ay fs) 45 —1.00 
INEOTATORL FS Fs. cls Pawel ow ee yh SC Rik ek RE Go hoe ee .79 50 —1.00 
ATOTIRS oye os Oe aia ee ESR GR Monk Ra. Ok RR WA Radek ke We Re es my (5: 50 —1.00 
AP EGTA LG 5, «Seth 50s Min Meena wie ew apuleeren a RNR Ca ae oa ee .83 .58 —1.00 
AEE ee ee ORME Ee ghey sitnan’e a armrarertte a eee CR ee ore .66 .538 — .77 
Britis CONmMpin es eee eae eee eee eee SAA, Sowers 81 .75 — .92 
Nailing Machine Operators 
IRCA? ha oes tS Be ain ae A MCA a 2d & goes oo Aue aA os die TTR hac eee PL: ad er eee” 9 Seer ane 
UROCC or Bes ee es ain tains ig eile oie Raslnians oe Peay oe eet .60 39 — .88 
MYL OUEE Gs rio lc bao eile wh bina wtb whe SO ee .64 .40 — .88 
CUE Rn AECL CEA NE SRM LOEM Big cae Sete a: oe NO ee .70 .45 —1.00 
POTOSI EES Oh eee 81 61 —1.00 
Sole Leather Cutters 
Santry... yar ei ON eg ON nk ae oh SER id Want swear GO oe Reva tea Rh oe 
Queen ts EY BL, PIII os. oie cin sla nis .55 .30 — .70 
GME ROR Mey is we wath eet eh On ee ieee ee 265 .30 — .70 
Oo OO SR ASL CREED SENOS CONE Wie ARSE HO MARR CRLY SH eee OE RO UTE? UI .69 .50 — .88 
MC bso) a Bis coin oh oe acters ile <r Rue Base tee ~74 60 — .85 
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Table V—(10) LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Boots and Shoes—Concluded 
Stitchers, Female 

Re ae ee ts te Sik PB 6 a lcs Be ance ss BASRA nit O82 > ate. oy aa 
IGG ea SCOLIA GNU NGW EUnSWICkK (5c: cic cee chs ed elie acne .30 .28 — .A4l 
FOES Se IS, GLEE. SEE Gees Ne tse i Age a .39 .25 —. .61 
RO Sabai etd, oe er We ee es .45 25 — .61 
RIE MOETS PORE a to Ce elie le Oe .46 33 — .63 
RIAs Et ene sere hei ee ee LG 47 39 — 156 
UPPER RES BESS 0 CLG PARISON FEDS SMIPEES Nee aa ecto 8 ce .40 383 — .55 
EES SINETESN TSE TI IRRER og ESE ao ter Ri eR 54 44.— .69 

Treers 

RN te eM ar Na Ls) Ml MO oe ae Sle ep elm ae Bir (3 Miah: Wee eatee ttt thine, 
TER Se RN aie pigs. ane aM OI eat VI eae a a ne OE Ee .68 .50 — .91 
LOU UPCRE rare ee es cies ow tn ola wna ce se OA 3 .69 50 — .91 
Rar CO Cee RE ate ss accel cen ee ea aD 53 — .96 

Trimmers 

De Don GE UMS, 9 CARRBORO 2 adie ar dire ar? an ned ed SEO 87 Ay ate ee ae 
EOD CE esd has coe} 3G ES me ee EM OAL Se i 43 15 .o2 —1.00 
OS EON ee ea Gh NO yet aa al are hed aon hare ae a a eae .78 .52 —1.00 
URES Ta POUR eas tad DOLLY CTR Oe ac at ad iar ae rh ed en eral! Peed pat .79 .52 —1.19 

Upper Leather Cutters 

CREED WY Be A Ry oe Ae rs Oa ce ae on) eR, Ae TL Oy f Semi Sa ye A eh 
COM RE eck ew nc 6 ad Oe oe oldie CS e Ses ales 13 .59 — .91 
FELT RT Rk a ths hae yt areca Old gale ew hao bu By £35 .61 — .91 
Oye ar EE eee ns, ass vias be eek ee ok bik ous 14 .54 — .98 
ECR PE Es Ce, vias vies a hace bee ba eee as er 78 60 — .93 


Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


Meat Products 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


EAE om! VERNON 9 8, Ses fs Yo ein es'e ns 49.0. . ,doetwac 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........ 47.7 44-48 

ote Ce. a, AA 53.9 50-54 

ol EES RES Oa A 48.5 48-55 

Per Rh ot bt ta os “see 0 a 48.2 48-50 

ee ee Wak oe An eos BA eee AS Os ons k aly 

Jy SESGCE end SS een a 47.8 44-48 

EES COs01 Cie Oyo Wn oe a oe a HE MS WE oh ae 

Boners 
esa ae SRM eB eek os ce bop on we owe do apa ee Alo ~~ A TAS ea Pee 

PIO eh Fe Ge goo Ses, Lovee, «cars. apn, by 8.8. Seeds oo os .66 OT — .78 

EET AT CR OE fds aes eh he ei? aad ee a 64 57 — .70 
ate Seer E ME. PRM cr ORs eh. ain abate ole a Wale odaaels Es) 63 — .80 

MMIII ay oS ENO A hg Ee Mi yo te. date pete eee te ae aD 63 — .80 
PONT SSI] RSINDES "Tie eh Os RS ie icy tee na Finegan COMME Mne ED 4 70 — .83 
ION ATLS MM RS. A heya, hoe, oh, eg the. .61 — .89 
ieee WALES? “OR ie) QR AAR ge Sana iG a ae? ee a ene” 74 .65 — .75 
etree aM CO TALINIVUCUIIES Sc POURS tral, cc hae ok ines 5 sw atsnicital Cus’ Putgasersuien 74 70 — .82 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Continued 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Meat Products—Continued 
Casing Makers 

[OAT i ce, Bou, SME DS ria. « Bie castn hay Gi ic Ae hieh oh Teak > sh Mc LW 0d et LE cs (G7 -.. 3.2; pO... 

CVMCHIGR 6 5 5 a SER hing eg fet hes erent nc ohehnnctan eta ad anata th teal Rat ofohetental .65 '62°'—. .69 

Neon trealis es. c «AORTA or ichir enen ech ie heme ee eee .66 .638 — .69 

eater ( LV OLOT URAL Yip ho. ao once sodeanas horationat ch on atenah og loth ot St I dil at tt Be sia .65 — .75 

Ack ck CA ee od sor Aor nd baat adr maaan taen 10 .65 — .77 

TR WW AD ce a pte Wop See so va dies pe a camer chun centr heehee .63 .62 — .65 

PARC at ere POR ue ee stirs Sak aihcothne Sung «Beane Mrcmrene ds .65 .62 — .73 

Brish Columbia... SeaOTR. BIG. FSRRR. So fies ad oc ae RROD ayy) .68 — .75 
Coolers and Freezers 

CAT ATL Ae Pe Td a) AO Ae own ae a wh RAS Oe es ee OG *. TA Gets aes 
Quebec Me toe ONLY) cl Paro cosa a a eee. es aac .66 .60 — .67 
ORT ATEORO GT ONLONOUIY ) hors Bis ew HS 2 86 9 6 OG kn 4 man eae .69 .65 —..75 
INGATI EOIN SN, Dekeh eRe conc ode « eh Ae Bu ol hh an Sore! CR it .66 .63 — .73 
ie AECTIOW ILL. | tak ne task Mimcincd maton eecieaeae so OR aoe a: «bbe AAS wae .63 .61 — .71 
PERC i ee CemMee wie SON wa Mer Ba su Gc atau wh Pree ee .66 .638 — .70 
ra PASE OIE snr CEE. ok te Mec as eg bed eek Aid cette ef .65 — .90 

Curers and Cellarmen 

CONTR DOME, Piet Meh ete aA? SOS * Soe Ne + 2 fee ee ee wee TOO oa at eat ee 

SOEs ee a ahs BRT mS 00m TS Nee Oot ON FO eee .61 .00..— * .70 
DPE Gd Gil las irae 5 ak Ew Sa gh e+ © 0 SON Ae WR ewe 0 A ES Oe Ons .63 .50 — .70 
Wiriesk ke: lel COED 5, eRe Re Eee mAs eet Renee heh haem Te PANS We Eee moys .55 — .76 
TI lo ae Die eee ee ng ane be ei ag, ee te ee Pp PRS et eae .69 .63 — .76 
i PP icy TOUT, hone aes ee Re en RO Pe RGR RN eS oy .66 .66 — .70 
SU eeNTO Reuss cic eaeben, = Se eames A It pene rena Bie reg eee AN ele OE gu kl .65 .64 — .69 
Albertas os: 27 ei A che RPE CRAG, PO OAS os ¥, .69 .65 — .75 
EYES ELT ER MIG) LP Ta 013) 22 ee ae en ee UO Ro aOR Eo WRN EL MT A wit .68 — .76 
General Butchers (including Slaughterers ) 

Cannas ew oS. =. ee . DRE Sy coat ewe ee wee Ck Oe eee eer 
Nova Scotia and ae Brunswieks). Mi Se 2 ah aaackxs ooo ook .69 63 — .78 
CUCDCE EO ie es oc eo CORR CONC ARS f Sinn eae eee, .68 02 — .%7 

Montreal e472 2 02? ARO co 2 BN BG: AnSe Shah eheee al 59 — .77 
Ontario i ees pes ef OSE AANA DARN ANON ON: ‘ta 57 — .90 
Porontoy ss 622 oo 2 eRe co) Be Bo AR AS Nb ea eRe OE 69 — .90 
Manrtopa ric: er 2a! Was 2: Oy Bier Bh aaa a ie BY i 60 — .83 
DaSkKaPCnewamg foe foot RT on IES FS ISPS AON ARI DIOL .67 60 — .76 
PD ET a re er ee AAS he OP Pe FS RA ADS OND UTZ 65 — .80 
ESN CON PD ae ois i a te ee hd Baie ta da 76% 65 — .86 
Motor Truck Drivers 

Ge iictal gow iad Pe) RN OEM napa Seen Ie ERE Mei Rei ek TTA :G8> «0 kere RRO 
CDE Rs NI Gin LOR EONLY ) Poy crane c.cctenn toners ahaha ieamonotrs tone a tam moh eke .63 .62 — .65 
Ontartee bts Gk. Se Cee ead Peptedoueinie shin sratoamnsservenetit hot tite .67 62 — .75 

<CUEVIN TES ee SS pe SS Cn me RE ON on RRND Meee eS .70 .68 — .75 
oy ES GR SERRE! GRAM op I ee oe en PRP Rr Renn tee ey eres Pa” .70 63 — .74 
DS IaEEICRVCI. Mn. 4, « Pe donhtacaeM Beacrshan, Orcs ¥, bk doea 8 eae .66 54 — .74 
tery? Baten Cozaar 5 Ge Rape GARE ee ee rsbere tram ie nee ares gee PY &3: 65 — .78 
ESE UIAG ee OLE ares Oo sc Voges dom pve Pep de toms eg tks Ransom Ah AS ne oe 12 67 — .77 
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Table V—(11) EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS—Concluded 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locailty Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Meat Products—Concluded 
Packers 
Gonna eee. OR. Fog Sn bean od a0 6 kan wee wwe .658, . . | eR ee 
ieemoma ne ontren! Only)... <4°) 20th. 1 belt van rks ake Eup bowels 64 .62 — .68 
Rie aR ER Ee ee ge oe Be eas bw A iow @ atous nies 61 .54 — .70 
ene ie ia at a I er oy hick whe oR eS wee .65 .60 — .70 
EN RE co © SOS ORES nlite 2 A ne ae ee re re .64 05 MeO 
User @LUPO ia. | 54) os PMC: os aoe chee ow ecanduosens 69 65 — .74 
Sausage Makers, Male 
(CINE Docs guusee Ngee <GRSMed eat eg GEIS OR a eit lr a ls dele lt ie ae aN oe AEE) vO (cee cate ane eee 
NGOS Saeco y SO) Cae a a2) 0 0 Aa edi a ER a Ce Pe a .64 .51 — .70 
LEC BENE Nao toe an eeyertag ate cece bel ok deal mela dae Ae ea is Gi cee daa Se ae .68 .0o4 — .77 
ee Ee ey hen hac aii eters hans .70 .65 — .77 
aE Pee ee eee ee edn alee haaaes .66 .60 — .70 
me CHEN Hie R me ee ee ae et oe ee eee ee Oe LUN ca eee ae 
LU SALAS es 2 he Ain got ya gaming lal ae am aE ean es Reem ae ee 67 .65 — .70 
Or EO OL OTe eee eto ee eee Oe ee Oe is 70 — .77 
Sausage Makers, Female 
ea es Be les 6, 6 ow bers dacs dhe Dave ee om J5O: ee eee 
POPC LON CA! OILY Jens cine kee ee hak ho eee et ee ties 45 .41 — .50 
rete EO GM ng ae cas wales ee A Bree 4 .50 438 — .58 
SRE T (SNIPPET BE RI oso eng Ge cain ais M86 ae kus, GL OL ER Og .46 — .58 
EIS PE atu git a ee ea na Ay 9 Par eS .50 49 — .53 
Baska cnewan, piel re br Se ee GbR MM WM es 51 .49 — .54 
CS VE Le COR SE a SOD ee eT Pee rar 2b3 49 — 57 
Shippers 
Cee to . av) CYR OL: a eee er JOG. PELE ee er to eae 
ING Vie Cobia AIG EN CWABTUNSWICKE . occ cc cement new ne .64 .61 — .67 
Rie a a eg oe 55, hss) 2s ins poem ee cae a a BE means .61 .52 — .68 
enna Tem OT ATU en Se ee adn, ak duet S aces ALAA e wH) Ame .61 50 — .68 
A CTRR OE Aas Meet ne ek da il Dave ache ale & werden 48 .66 47 — .79 
ae er Re ela a he nem ois jhe .63 — .79 
en ee Re ly Ng Pikes LS ooh a wee @ acta .65 .60 — .70 
eee ati el, ks) Mei as ote kha Vols, «ee oro ake Bea aepee nd eh .67 60 — .71 
oS | 1s fo RE eS NF RN, Sell ae uee anne ay ae an aaa gar .65 60 — .70 
ee ORI Ie A ee dls ss. Qh sets a's «0 bw oh See Be wen we he 70 — .77 
Trimmers 
AA eat ao oe a WB ee oo OOS ee PUTRI TTI “69 > ob dyn ee See eee 
CMe pete BIGIEAM ORY) ich oxcc eg ce eee Ric hs Ob ore ewe Nee POR PRE .70 60: — 7 
Aa a ae GN ease selon ye en > oo .69 .58 — .75 
ORO i Ie kc we ee es ag Se IM Ayah .65 — 75 
COE TS OD GT |. Se, ae eer Cee eer 8 kf .68 .65 — .75 
See eo Se SEY PES paneer eer ean PE emer ores err eee .69 .63 — .73 
ne eae ee MME ON so 6 De ak WA in nein us Rah nab wig & Atel .69 67 — .73 
OER Ur RIES SO) | Se St TR ek ee a eee Paar tr ewe ne R72 65 — .76 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS 























_ Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Crude, Rolled and Forged Products 
, 
Stanparp Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
LO SerE Ts Ester aROHs,& «| ERE MEeN Aer say ROMPne Cie Ane ne We PURE Mma teat, 48.9 48-55 
Canada 
ee TL See: |) AD ett ne Se Mee ORME OE Fuwha are .85 
EO, SS Se ee SAe APE PMT MER Oe em, WIRE ee, 8 E. ste 
PELOC CR IOLAT IM, 3 Oi Ske Baas slg nly MAMIE OS ovine 0h ose Rined es ARMM cee eae .85 
Pe OULCT Siete coe ceeds gs ees eter anh Oo We ae El cc Ce gee O3 OEM eh etn, Yed 62 
NEG CUINIStA Dc, soles ac reat oo is ns aiden 4 5 ROD ET re ee ee .86 
Drill Presa peratorsme Hates » COGN S . .o he oe «6 sles hahieeec a dewey wl aeons 16 
eer O Perm Cat a. a5. Pee ns ace ee oa ime ook ote ean eae 18 
RURAL RUDI ITO enn a debit nua ee ae. ak PRS CK RE OR OED OO EE Cn .78 
PRED LLL tINAL OM CPORY Nei Mln steaks soe eM ee CELL REE ne eee .83 
OUTER SOE EU Aa ee cea ich Oe VOM RAO ERE oe . ha 
UIECTIELONS tes chan Wat SOR Rs Se CE Ren wie Cir el ON TEE eee .82 
oa Chg sce, SIRE aess MES anal ER aaah EN oe gk SOEUR nie amar UAE! S's tuien a) 84 
AE ORO VON BAIS ORION , 54 bail iw Chore ek nine w bE ee oa ee oe 84* 
Dimi turrace enove. Lenders 3 oor, coe ake ace Came catch ee .79* 
Past UP MEE ACCOCTS. 1 Lky . .)5 os Apa eee ash olett nase a telicag an eee eee eee ae .19* 
Open: earth Second UAGipMen ) 2.5) 158, ona ee ee tek OE Oe ea ee .80* 
Bloom Mill Bottom\Makers }.0. i0esws. 22... aio. aredlo anna... oll, .84* 
RATNER orgie es sue eras Sodas BOGE Se Se eee 1.18 
* Rate based only on data from basic steel plants. 
Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 
Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products 
SranpAaRD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
RULE Lan yen Bim E Pa NERS Ai 3! ge Cena petantie 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........ 47.5 44-54 
RIE OG I gS era toca ea: Lees eee 51.5 44-55 
LO Ce) SR fd CMDS Rote ke eth oe 49.2 44-54 
Pet EDUC OMI OES 3) 555 Aeciatiss cts toler ssn cea oncdonerons 46.4 44-54 
British: WOMEN oc s detcw owe Cis Gece we ES ste ey 
Blacksmiths 
CATA ITI oa) Ket ether hue ea ak oe Dale ek od dale eal {50 cs Mae TE: § 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswiek «0.0.60 6c aievuve du acrauwusdoracd a .88 75 — .95 
PCR EN dR AMIE gre ossn iheg uaicas boviied ghia a Bie hc hea Modes ieee ed ene 74 67 — .84 
REIUT AON NOL ehR inst. cence cst nsec dha easel Bede eldl bee tea ah .76 60 — .94 
Daskatehewsiy ang alberta: é 900i Ge nonseeasereraledoite-praneaioctonennee 81 72 — .96 
ERCTUE ON ORION 1 54. So Suche. tage ok esas esas raha COG 96 93 —1.00 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 

















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Foundry and Machine Shop Products—Concluded 
Chippers and Grinders 
Anne VL oN. vals oss 5 Ss ap DORR Re SRN ie ED ey vial ge G5) Rane bh dy Se at eS 
TTI 5c cee n od fyeade hanger S « WRMRNM vast esa on ea? other smhaod ty .61 47 —1.05 
TON Pec Oo nanepaecreneiag i | | "SB oay . , } 7 i ne ee eee .76 57 —1.05 
Een NS. 25 2 oh a aoc ck AMAR os cs SAORI eld cana dames me nanataie ose gral .68 59 — .78 
PLO WIC os nck SR, RR  cliimschh reac cerirsasetatens Ot 53 — .61 
Ba MO OLTLAicic ccs wo 5b ARE aig oR weir tents tcrasde tare orate niin tans BGOIT TOTS UBT Ap 
Coremakers 
A eT ERI fh Soa Deiat od oa Gide STIS ete Ota eee EO se spec chine he eine Vie 
Nove scotia and New Brunswitks.. 60. 9c ole nt eee ems 81 75 — .89 
CS SN oA NS EEA Aas, FES eM aN ore ere oe .78 .61 — .97 
BPMN ae I pt ig cs Ay asia ans hio Mumma envied aotne sna Metoleg hat Mra Sd 91 .80 — .97 
aa Et NA rg i inctisss trot wanny suas éhalns Savane Aaisene Mina Paradtak a7 .65 — .95 
Tea Ay AC OE ie boa ea oa casein acd varn tetane ne So teana seneno tg de angia'te “ate tater he 75 57 — .87 
By Aaa ORIEN TERN rc eh oS Se bv tu a ans sate Sates kecu Ohne odatatea Hostal Ba Kaha sete Ginetamete L.01.«- a eee WN 
Labourers 
eee eas MI ge ce IL ge Ninos concesPeincie) hence VA ca ncinc RNs Sep tarse! ote ote tghhe {HOBIE 2 Biv Se © 
IN GYASEOLIS DDG. MeW DUDS WICK... iio ch ieee sieve in oe rein oo ei .56 .50 — .60 
IM Tee nee UR esr NaNcns ie nsot -o54i ts viwcie re bec La Voes ahd we coma rnok 54 40 — .75 
RNa ee ek cere, vice ie cecir tesco sdine-tn vi dslen bonisrss co BEES 61 560 — .75 
a ee NE aa ois ses se vile de ram an to to ose mierens navies oaedtes 64 .52 — .73 
USES TO CS INP ee, a Si ke nen i Pa a .56 A9 — 63 
fe NR oe OF aye rea 0 es al rs ani a mae .70 — .8d 
Machinists 
Oy ee eR Se ear oe ton Stale te Neo leltee yee do le Mode lela deme SAcoanitens aia 
Nova seotia andvNew Brunswick... 00... eee eels eee eel 85 65 — .95 
5 2.7 onc ti et geal lp et rae Ret a a ae ae eae rae ea oR 83 68 — .97 
TTR GENE AA NRE ea al SA Sil MA a gee ie we ead 88 75 — .97 
ee on ee a a ik aepis sad bay RA 79 62 —1.00 
CS NE SOP yc UR fake ee lta TN ae aaa ge are aaa eae Sears .86 75 —1.00 
Lae elo LOCA GIO G oUlere ete cates, Sep aa aaa ea aaa a ar 82 70 — .90 
Bert tats SEIT iA tt atl eee I aka aged ote ee ee 
Machinist's Helpers 
(uses haley 8 a6 UpaD Raiio=e 08) la Lane al tele Aaa PON Og er Smear ie are: OWS Libse date aa eee 
NOVA SCOLISA ANGoN CW. DIUNSWICK. 2... os. nce ens nines esas 63 .50 — .79 
ie CE MM Fee an on 8g vo na Geis Blepo VO Sam Ges 56 .52 — .60 
ee MR ne ok eek Gina ald oe awctie lew ® Ok aS 55 42 — .65 
Rr ript EO ROSe | ic. REM Te. Bla OC is a nlp sree wes 60 .48 — .69 
Pe er Pee te Caco Gn Xs a ins Bins eed woes cai 79 .70 — .87 
Moulders 
CR ee ae ee ence ee ee eee ae ele er ese Ye a PRE AEA OO 
‘ NOVA meotia and New Brunswick : oes ee ee ele ee ee ee .83 .63 —1.04 
FGEDEOe cde caste oe (Site Neca ea ela ae Basa Pare As teh hts nt aerate 74 .52 — .97 
PETG ee AE. 46 84 FRR 6 A Oe Oe Oe AE 84 .75 — .97 
ie eA ee ee te Ss 5c acl 5 Spd» wanes Wha eae 84 .70 — .96 
SFE SER ee OR red aria e he e Ry aa aREROe e CLe 92 .90 — .95 
Ee CL OCOGE ee cho ls alae ee ats s eeldln ss oe sine te .78 .69 — .87 
eC Ol ia ee. 6 hw ola ade eo o's vole nw telus waS 2 pee 1.000. Ya eee 
Patternmakers 
Cee ON ko nee lec Lekota t terete PERLE LS ee POSE EE EES 8G. RU eo ae 
te A) ee ae Orne ee a ee eee ee ae 80 60 —1.00 
Sah Wi ERS} OT aRa ans Oe re ee nt Pe eee ee an ee er eee ere as 87 65 —1.06 
Ee yg Cl Sg gia 0.9 en rc ol oc are aa es .83 75 — .89 
ert LUTTE so; cok vk ates toaradh rote actectethte laste fectects t's Pa tay 4a.Yoite Calta al 1.08 1.01 —1.15 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Occupation and Locality 


Machinery (Other than Electrical) 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 


Average 
BE Re IOS Sie icy aie Renee 48.3 
IN OWArPINSWIGk: AM Pa ee 50.8 
DORs) a Ps os Ba ke Re ae 49.3 
De Ns ic, Seas COU. Re neeied Oe Wen Ce iia meNscialeaan 48.2 
PI PAIME SE TO MIMCCONRE OTA a crssa ons e  e Bc 45.9 
PsTatiser. Oli arin ou, bP EEG Lae ee ies 44.2 


COTE GLO ANN AEE Bee a os ee Se eae ie an 


OVISEAENO Tete tee See toe ee ee SPOR NA eS SED ONE eee 


ROCCE neat OE ie CURIE pha Tek os ves sch fae we 
QUEDER ce sce dic 2 epee aig eM EONe See A See ANS 


Ontariors cserscerls. cherstererieievrst coe ee 


8 0 rospeceat Nh used Sameer alain’ ct talial a tek Reda lial “eet et ay git 


ROT DOGS: Ae Se eee rg Bak. oy oF ps akcrenostane cai! ai a eee 


oN ate te16 is 1 10 HO Ve) (@ 1640 46, ie ie te “a Ye Xe. 4e ‘e “ere oe @ ie we ee © fe ote laleta tations 


Si sts (9 1s do le @ BP ie fe Jo je fe le (6.je je te je.J6 do ge fo ge je je, o de ye te le @ Joule joie ce 


Sis) ©) S16. 2.0! “9 a keto Tope: eee este 16.0: “e; te *e "a *e Ye: "pif. %e: Pe “s *s: "eo “a Me Ye %e. Ye Fer %e Me Ma 


SW SONS (81e (OC 6 18 Fe Me Me 6 ve "6 elTe. "a, 6, Be, (Ne te Ne, "6 We Te Tels: e 16 Me pte a 


SPAS 20S Ose: (SM EAe 16) 8 6) SIS) 6.16, awe (eer. e (ee! el ce ete: 0) bk elie) er Lele fe bei 


SERASNS HONS ese ie Te ere NOT SNe Oper Ge (eles ee tene Ne Male 6 6 6 6 6 « «© 


Spe STANTS O OND, ©: 0) .0) Orb ee er oF ONG 0 ehene) Ofere ie) MLE ere pteqe tete uals 


gO) t) & Oy 0) 10) OY Bri 0\ 0" ©) 0) 0 ah 0 010 00.6 9p. 9/.0)0 \0). 0% 8 96> 00.0% 0u:40s ewe eke. 





Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 





Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


$ 


oe) ae, eo ee ee of 8 we a 


eee eer eee eee vee 


eoeer eee eee sewers 


Sere, (Sy Se G8 Om 6 eee: 


Operve-fo sheer epte ‘els “« « 6 


oe eee ec eo eee ewe 


OO 0% 0,0 ee vere & le 6 i.e 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 














7 Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
| per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Machinery (Other than Electrical)—Concluded 
Machinists 
Canndaten as.) ok sca: oso 4 BRONRT. 40. Lote: saosin aac wins Sotenet. a nse 
CN PE ACK Os Als ne dow cred Sum en che wan oe Re es ween eee .85 74 —1.03 
ECT IED OH, ORD. ENE LIENS MPs occa dia « BOs Ge oe ANOS .79 .60 — .99 
DOR hee Rt, Bae neil od ae aw coe De vcs SRT! .85 67 — .99 
iO 5 oc ok ee ca MOR... SODA 6 IS. 82 65 — .95 
Peat Ne soso 4 os oa o os HS a RRBs cen wee ad .85 .72 — .95 
PAE IP TOVIUCES... << ccs d URIOR «RR cee ec hhc ede oe3 .76 .57 — .85 
“EGe PCHCUROPAL UU LONL C0)? Pecoeeeuararr 6a Lrg! ceergrare Gr > a aaa a ane aarti 1. Obs SOM te: 
Moulders 
ee Bh, sd od eka ahd Meera bad He ae BiOKG., [lores Set ee 
ele COM MANA ART is ee ddvcwew dave wcc acento sd .62 .50 — .70 
eS RS TNE ERE aS Ce ee ee eee eee rene Sener .80 .62 — .90 
RECESS OND e nO Ee ek OS wo hla eo he ee we oe alae we es Tool |. 4 aoe 
Patternmakers 
ee oo en oe oh nk eh Dee k wae ewe ce POA ois ee OP Be, 
OEE ROE in RS. eT eee eel rx oe Ser are .92 .75 —1.09 
ete ee ee se ea ee ae oen wa ome 1.02 .94 —1.09 
a ER eC ee Fe cae uence One es Soatith os 4 ecwiee ted .90 .74 —1.10 
ORE eNE ee, ERM a cits es ob ie AS Sie he es Om ee 1.03 .91 —1.10 
Pyle Olt idee ew ocr Pc ot ee 0b She ctu ee ole es eee 
Sheet Metal Workers 
Cee, 1. Me, MP, LE os as awmn od orn teen Tinh peaden? at 
pe he Ae EE ee ee ee ee a re ee eee :63..<. J eRe 
Pia os re PRE I arc occ ees endasawceedevess .73 57.— .89 
ead ate PE PU a he Mela a aie b- ay oan ew DAE eS wre S ee 70 — .85 
Sere PE Ents is a OAKS OHM weed yee Od .62 50 — .72 
Toolmakers 
aed eI ig lends wo 9 vin any) wy had grees 0h Fp May nrc 
eee CROC URM Eo scat bass eewewen es RAaa See SG 94 .90 —1.00 
a aglow ese sneaneaeves eager cau 94 77 —1.10 
MC HEMET OR are dn oh aire eRe eRe .99 .80 —1.10 
er ee an ck eae iwease os ae sews oes .97 .79 —1.25 
ee aces oak Caw bu. Ouest 1.07 .92 —1.25 
RG ee cc bale wpa wis Ceo eae aby 4d eae 1.10 1.05 —1.15 
Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Engines, Boilers, Tanks, Etc. 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK Average Range 
CAA eet ee ik ot caw ats oe on eee. OR ere AT Kt 44—50 
J ERS URE OE” lh NE |Site ioe lie eel ee Ariat arly Abi ii irene Soins «SiMe R ar or, * ati ee 
(LSS UN ERS ew UE I Ba I Ret Ril tel iotar i sd te earner are are 4 Pe . 86 
Bet ir ee ee SRS RRR SRR Do ieee ee te wedaiecne snare .90 
ee abs cei oo ace we Vg Se ee oes oles ane we ee Wel OS ce rome .85 
Tears ie ae Oke Oe ea ie eae ce ahd so, ceuees Aah gins seen .58 
Machine Operatore) 4. oe. ce le ec ee ee + + SRR TED & . BMA So ag 74 
eed a ae eee eee eae os nce be ee ew hd Sn Op we ee ee) Drees 91 
Most hl tev jtoteg Kove aareeculags iinet Bite etal hela Air ite aie eae erect, “piri SM perc .88 
Re OTe Oe eet ee te et oo held fase te, o> fete Madore sche gerre en 1.00 
“on far REAP aby Sd lame AD ohh Seale ile ah Or pede ie aS IP ee BPs ak rare ORS OR ho 1.02 


Oe a ee ee 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
j per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Aircraft 
Note.—In this industry the classification Production Workers 
“A” and ‘B” consists of assembly line workers, etc., in various 
trades (excluding Journeymen). 
SraNDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CONG cP Sea RA Le ROS amen CR Rn ea AGS... BUG 2: 
BO ECE | Saas ca te ee ee Se 48.2 48-49 
CSE DS! Vitec pao asctoon eas 43.7 40-50 
Manitoba and Alberta................. 45.0 44-48 
Dritic be Olu bia od Bae aie oe sak 48.0 -sxehiod 
Machinists, Journeymen 
RARE In 5 23a Signi hd kM wee gh haha once ducd whan acAs Oe ok ee 99.00 oF ere 
(uebeo (Montreal only). io. satecderadie aceratsectersforare pe RUDIIOE 1.01 90 —1.10 
ROS er TAR tsk, Eaton SG aan arch hited BEA ng 509.) lacdt oo eS 
ING CODE i ol ai a dinar iad tint R oh ho ah Rnd 90). i). Jee ee 
PAG OLUMISIA Ee. > sie epic ea tine Colas cle hake y pee ae ode 1. OO... tarp red Oe see 
. Production Workers “A”, Male 
OUR MR LS Meda, Pics ee oh CU hd bucin ees ob ee eA, RE aa aoe Sch dee eee ores 
eumnee: | Mentren only )o ts costo cya once woste ce eule ae a Eee .89 .80 —1.00 
OAT OES Ee: PARE MOAB eee es ainmlat wit a ANE yn 8 9 .90 .83 —1.00 
Nii Walia aD AEBOT tcc L, ody. secon ae sun weed holier ee scl eee 84 75 — .90 
DOSED OIEIE DAA os SS | No aol sao dt os weld enc aan een 86 80 — .90 
Production Workers “‘A”’, Female 
ane are Ok it RiP a Ab AK Shoe KE PEDALEEKoedEOY ROEM ROA EE 87 An aeaek owrayy e 
QuenersCvrontreatonly). 4.402205 94043 pa sxadea when davond bole 16... Ache sete oe. 
Ontange... 22. HE Fle THe a Ps Rag ESTs ONS 34 BADD ORO Ee .82 .82 — .85 
DAV OLOIGIMGID:, 55. OFA Sa aad SSS 94 2 AD AOOS Seen Hoo! 88 80 — .90 
Production Workers “‘B’’, Male 
CARAS. see l 5c Deo oee Nee Sh te Fae FREE Y SeRy oF ety a a fs aay» my fs RIN Mlle creel aN ae whe 
eabeoe” UNION Lroaboily ) os. es. poe ahe one ave pect Cee 76 75 — .80 
RIT LAT TO «Ba oe 5 9, UNI A Ne 74 .70 — .76 
DIOMIGWMENEL AIDOLLA., 6 ochre cugly a'diva Hes de 4c Mies aia ae 71 65 — .75 
Boetians (orig so o0 6 ees cael Lue deen. ae ame 058 Bra aii Recetas AEN 
Production Workers “B’’, Female 
NE UL WES Wie SION tg ee Late SUR Se Me RE NN CRA Me ME eta PUNE SR TO OS i Pie goers aoe hee 
eienee AMON ined ema os Migros . ot ue ake eee eee 70 65 — .73 
Par tGo OUT rte 0 ete ee a te ON ee Oia AU elie” aaeak PR NDEI ier Pe 
Toolmakers, Journeymen 
GANRIE Ee pes weary One” Cree ee foe Mabe aieie ten yh the eee $9053 Pe cee le 
Riuepes (ulontheal Oni) fcr aa24 sk 5 ee eke ok ee eit 1.10 —1.15 
Wea TIO? Ne en ee ee Te On 2 ee cn Eee nn Carb ed nani .98 .95 —1.05 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ ; $ 
Shipbuilding (Steel Ships) 
SranpaRD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
con SSE WAIN | GRBIRSRSRNC (anes Ay ata aes ares aa 45.4, ... epee 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........ 44.8 44-48 
CC. , Reeve et ettinyate chatehu-aehe oA 46.5 44-48 
POCO PUD MEE uote ce Ung cts hv vee 48.6 44-50 
Perit inn COMO DIS 4 4s acak be bale otse'e a ele's CY | ace aes 
Blacksmiths 
CAMNAR i orad 3. 5 ern SEDs eee EEL EEE TEE SESE REET SAGE EE EES OG i Ae Re es 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........... 0.200000 c eee eeee .94 .90 — .95 
mancOmenrhie ia Mii iaes Arer ideas acpscese dees ese be bitte .92 90 — .95 
a eee, hee RR le eg wim ane od bie Se eicice' a .90 89 — .95 
Bree eG OTN Laer BAe ond eo. os onl. vas ole RAD SAO Be Fink 1000. fA ree, 
Botlermakers 
eee a ee a eee a i daa weeeeagdnveewes (954. 5. +o. SARE A 
Novatecotia andiiNew Brunswick... ....... 50.0606 cede ween .93 .90 — .95 
Se ee NE Br a ek Gd asm Gam WKS enh GS ae Nle 6 91 90 — .95 
OA ee ee eee Teste ee sd sw id eg pace hoe Ae os ar ers 00 “hh eee 
Pere OO ee re oe ae vee ton dw Calan pe 1300" Ae eee re 
Chippers and Cauikers 
ee EO Ei ww os aie oe cues saben es i she OG] 2 tale a elles ce 
Novacscotia anaeNew Brunswick........0.....cc0 cece eee eeee 94 .90 — .95 
ee ee eM UA shh otis trhireGnabincers dos se! 40's go's a Sue A hE oh .92 90 — .95 
a aa er BRO eek me co gia Sige Se ora a eee Saw Was 9] 89 — .95 
mente em rs ee ie. wh aa) aio sed eve slaile acaol nee bee 1 OPS Here es 
Electricians 
CE CEES 5 ose oe 6 gaps TESA, Cag ct tea a a a T2058 Paes oe ee 
Nove peotia and.New Brunswick... 526/262 oe elec. 94 .90 — .95 
OE ES be | asinine GRRL IS. Ges ae eee ears: .92 90 — .95 
Trey BEL OS Del steam ie AD, |S I ana ser en rd .99 89 —1.00 
eee OMI Ian rer a eect Pinch hs lances nines. 1810: 4. (pete ee 
Heaters 
Cr ae a oo wy ns wh ss Sw et aly awe OE ASDA MICRA EOE, - 
Nova iseotia andsNew Brunswick. ...o5....0.cscuesessntecenees AS) ee ee Be tae 
ei ee 2 ee Bec ca tk oh py vik sd ran ee wor er thimol idl ern oven S .76 .75 — .80 
a a acca ark Shier ab hpal'erined marae ss eiee se he 74 — .80 
Bese ITA Me Pe abbr os es A Se Pees oa De | RE Pe ec ee Re 
Holders-On 
ee ee a ne te a ee Se ea Ae Ons rs ea eae Fee Seiad ISR Tin nage, wont 
Nova Scotia and New brunswick: ! 1) oe be aki scr ck t Ay tan me 
COSTS Oo Sak ake Gt (a els Oe Rae a eh PR I BA a 82 80 — .88 
La Piney © Sen he ee NS AS et eS fears ema .80 79 — .85 
Bris Oe ee ee ee Cae ages rages pas Fo: 5 ha Tang | aig onan SP a 
Labourers 
Coho ilo boelabign DMRS? : eR SND Uae Ney oro earn Pn ee oy I BO: 7... Tac ec eee 
Nova Scotia ETA Ws EAEULIS WACK © csv uov os iccirnshoxnsereceninonteaipivin oR HO iid: RECO GAR Aas 
eo ares oS ERR Re Rea consis ore cadenpiodesoscvnasrere Tossing niY, .53 — .60 
.55 .54 — .60 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Occupation and Locality 


Shipbuilding (Steel Ships)—Concluded 


Machinists 


Canada 


Canada 


Canada 


W178) e) 28 es? C88) C0. w 6-0 36. 16 O08) ONO @ 6, 10) 6 “Bi 14; CO: 6 0 @ (6 6.6 6 0 @ © 6 ONS 6 he 6 Whe ose ie €) 6 


eS iP) Sy iey it 94) 86 16) te 0) (©: Te fee |e 8 (6 tee 6) (0, 8) oe ew oe © m/e 616 0 @: 16/6 ce: 6, © 0) 0 © ee euen ss “ene use 


Ne AGE EOL e Leash Sake, ewe bee Fe Ke .6 he rie ws hie eine ie 0 be )d KO Leh 0 ie [ewe 6\ne de Ne. 00) €16ikeuie sie netic 


WS HO AC) S| ke) Se rele cee e.e “ole e Oe fae « 6 8 6 w © 6 a. 6 6 eS 0 166 ‘e! 0.6 6. 6) 6. 0 te 0) 6 swan aremnen ene 


OOO Es CN 6 od 6 Ope re ese. © Lehieh el Cues Oe CL ey Ch eh Oh CHO OHO SMO CHUA CL Or ONiOL OL ON Or eh eRe aene hohene 


oe 8) a 8. 6 (8. oe ew te te Eel y ie, ees) @ fe ee be. © 6) Stel © ONS 0. oe 0% 0 0 6 HS 8S 6 ee 6 ie Se elie 


PROTEC HHS Ke Hee 6 6 0. 'e Te © 0 0) 6 6 0 HOMO LONE Oe 10016 NO OMe we Fe HO Hess Ks 10 NOTE KO HO He beta Keke He sete he 


Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 


Range of 
Rates per 
Hour 


eee cee ee reese @ 


oe ere ee eee ee eee 


eee e sec eee ee we ww 


oe ee eee we ee we ww 


ee 6 "6 Oe lew « We ae 


er] 


coer eee ee ee ee we 


90-5. 95 
90 eo 
M90 Fa99 
90 = 05 
89. Roo 
S3,e2u05 
82 —1.00 


eeereer eee ee eee 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ by 
Motor Vehicles 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Ree ee I hres ss ech nach webarnbai « 45.4 40-48 
Canada (Ontario only)— 
Fe ALC Me Og ge a 4 SoS arty ch owned Ne ueunipewes oa iey over o-ooa) Beata 1.01 .91 —1.16 
Be Re LO Se te Me Vk Wo Ls csh ch sh nyobew sas can nt oeale oo Ade dha acme chae Sons? ¢ 1.03 .90 —1.16 
PTR GUOTS APR Ci. cs oss.sters, eno vio bn praia w avons ceemers SESE ER err .96 {Son — lee 
Pee PCRO SCT ALGIS 6 2: ccc B ols) a foretas ow ecsnesasyersvonerevaronelece «ceslererere ele 3 .97 .86 —1.01 
Ne et a OE SE yak yu 0 shes Lak dt tae ieepaded iain nerend lor aksep .99 .80 —1.12 
eA eg yd CAE rcs oh ca incon nsgvemsnsonengnen eh Aayensirera> veessinagisans 1.01 .96 —1.06 
Be SN OBIE OE Bo see. cceite sons seve nenunatavenov ened ov'el oven oy dle tqapadatonn See 1.06 .95 —1.25 
a isi haces hat cn on cys hanand\iaxa pereusuoncneboverenchalerandint eka oe 98 .95 —1.13 
RHC EMIO VN OL OTSE cca hostel tafetelsTolclelslalatotestaletetelatelereleledetecels's 1.03 90 —1.12 
(ey Tag RS = aOR ee ah ag Saeed Rae lei ee eee aera tae iy Seat 1224 1.05 —1.41 
OR ERED kp, Menten Geaeltyail cs. CIEE Teta ie Read dae 20k Tapa eae aoe aaa 95 81 — .96 
Motor Vehicle Parts and Accessories 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
OTRO iC) 1 5) ke See 44.7 40-48 
Canada (Ontario only)—- 
DI POE gE A ey ag ob ley Soy se 'acmiipas clined ost eas elements ’ 74 55 — .85 
Oe OTE IC Gr Fo pt PG e Osea ec dab cx ahaa level qnakdleleb ovietbvele rare 04 .380 — .70 
oh cn op auiss Act ches wh va dire ves gobvinc one ayes iecde-er ACRSUCSR RRR MES g .8l .66 —1.08 
Be ee NN UC ea Pile ok ae 8 Ao Lio th Dre lovey ov esidh trad Sohne tal ave ende atone 18 654,95 
te UE RPE OTN leek care wc ts nk as 0! sueiies ves 0) ves whe wretener eee’ ores dich teams ol .38 — .60 
rea Pa EOE ro, ec xs, bn sc Die cays a Wis wise bee ee .65 .50 — .75 
Mae rime: Opera tira~ Nialemnt. Unie dc... ce a ene ees .79 .65 — ..95 
DPACMING. OMETALOVs, FOMAIC oo oo sc ece: scores c! oe ong! oe eyel Seva sire: oo oe .56 A2 — .79 
Smee IRM Te esis sisi np a haven eins au cteah Aa OUal wn eacjah al atiey's Shp .89 .67 —1.16 
FU TANG er goth Roh on octecp anes ov bi te AL oan on od penned nial ar oh . 86 .69 —1.00 
UR OR ETE oN te, te rE go se ean lanl paver egret one waenee wearers 1.00 .85 —1.05 
Welders....... ed adh dee Jom entre ose ith RRR INO Nr 84 .62 — .95 
Stoves, Furnaces, etc. 
STanDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
OF ee RE AE che se we en Dee ss AD oe ee 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........ Ae Caio: hoe ees 
COE COME Ree Resco bn ada a ni cbee «« Ate te im Dost 44-60 
eT Aa Ne oo dio oh ws ovens) bis dare owe 6 47.8 40-55 
Coremakers 
Ey TE 1) ae eee. Se Pere hs aoe eee ere eres ee eer 83... oie p 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 








Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Stoves, Furnaces, etc.—Concluded 
Packers, Craters and Shippers 
55011 5» FR ek CNP NIG SPO a SR A a eG ec 62 
New Brunswitk 77.2.2 PM ord PR EE Ate oy, .66 
CIE DEG. SAR Se tO ASUS e. -iie  S EL, <e) erat be ae me .56 
OTRAS a we i he eon oo Oe ee .63 
Enamellers 
BT ER Pen ae Ei eine nA Sat My her et AEC ie ad whee Sota Kye .67 
SIPODCE Minha solgs. feriMaaNak’. s'.sS% ss: wee bik eke oe ate .57 
OD CAPIC. WAU aes aot Ae he ONE oe eee ERE ew ey ee 71 
Labourers 
SE ae eras Gece ONS ane Si Cae Ae ier ent sell ah Peat Ahad ad) 56 
Nova-Seotia and New Brunswick?) .53 
AO) eo RRR Sega SG aoe CRA ee a ee Ee i its AR 3 | 48 
COLA tte oe ie ee Pen ek dd BE bbe bla Ot 
Machinists 
Canady, 66 Flo. Soe cies se cd nwcels oe yes sos RORORROOD A iets. atte 81 
PGA LIG i eer ot ce, SMe ni bc ete ei eevee ote 82 
Moulders 
CRORE ie ys eee ae nddh . Ce BUR o een Saeed Soe .86 
Maritime: Provinces, oo. fo. oc. oddone Shaw bn oe Ce .99 
ECE erie hi den Son a a DOR apes tet: eee ee ea 71 
An taTio 3 de ce ee Ws gas 2a wie ce wale inh oe eee aa 87 
Mounters or Assemblers 
Candas cemen cts seen SEE SELLER ECO DOTY e ESa OLE ee A 68 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick..... ..............-.-00205 69 
PUOUCGS eC Eee: a tbe Sele EN EE ENS £3 UEP PONT ER PES Ne 61 
RITES oes res ok ace She Dee CU US nO HRN ewe aus para .69 
Paiternmakers 
CO AUACRITETE Wg RR OR ri le Sg Ue aoe .78 
Nowa Scotiavand ‘New Brumewick osc o.s scree ccd coe snob cs come 71 
RCD EMA Sc eo RE ASS re Lo ee ae ial 
BT Ts beets. te ec, SEO RO eee NPN Sree CLEA PUM: .81 
Polishers 
BEEING SRhe Rs cp tb faces «nc a9 eeabd eiedtad Jao! el a been eR Ma Lee ne Ack ont 68 
GW sorUDE WICK ces ok pdt See ot eas Le ey A ee res Hees we 
Qebee tank foe toe oe et Ee PEST e A RURE aa peek a eeney nea ye .65 
ONtario Bees eas Core bot yo SOR sa 5 bs 2 2 Oe 67 
Sheet Metal Workers 
AT ADRAAAT Ss ese as CTY Cet ACI OR os ooo a oe eh .70 
Nova Scotia-and New Brunswick...............«0s«««aseteaws #2 
oe 2 Re ~. Tt Ot RARE TD Gee RMS Cte toe ya .65 





CNTR RIOT GS, eS oR oe ee on Uh ie as AS hn tt tn 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Continued 











Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality - Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ «S$ 
Agricultural Implements 
Sranparp Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Wenaia ) Os ey bac 2d heseaaas 48.8 44-60 
Canada*— . 
NN Re et ee i Che ccs sebneudc dines yo (av aren’ ap. .50 — .89 
DONA Se ERO BS coe Was Acie AD Aachen ae eee ae ea a Br bre .66 — .85 
OAR CT ae se ey Ee ne OR EONS Ohe 6460.8 ot ss ERR .60 .50 — .70 
Eee MOO CTALGIS. 64 hohe hase nr GaAs rime cee 76 -b3, in 02 
UL DSO eyed = OW CIS Res senna ea Re Ek 02 eae ener ae er a 72 .60 — .84 
renee Re se ee ly Be ee as sas ysdtuaee ovate ehinannas . 84 .64 —1.10 
Bere OR ene, ee Oe Fe ered c/a ys Meoumsesduaveveeeneyora aig | .60 — .85 
es a NAS pea ag ee an a SS eB .92 .80 —1.00 
MHOCUEVICTAl WOMMEIS: 6. sb ck kcgeene ee Ob Ae a Re ARR RRR .68 .50 — .82 
rel FIV; Bye gop 1086 bal S81 SS) oe ap A a SS 13 .60:—=. 88 
Sheet Metal Products 
STanDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Eo ants Pee 3 Roe Sei tc a ee LL Sy ae ee ee 
Orcpec! Ko 2004 «isc tachdn etic. Rea 47.1 44-48 
Ge Ao es he sic Keene aed wt 47.2 44-50 
WPRAIFiCIPrOViINGes ts. ob ce hb eke esas 45.9 44-48 
Britvic COMmmpIA. Mahe ei 28 bk eee at 44.3 40-48 
Labourers 
Canada...... SRE aN eee ES Uy ey ee ane acne Phe Sy eetiad Von ee ore: 
CONST 0. Rel le pte aa ela gi a oe .58 52 — 65 
Montreal oe) aS  ONWER cose ake dete .60 52 — .65 
ere Ce he eRe eee teak Wk. obedene segeatee Sees 57 47 — .69 
aroe at for ens ek eRe oo MR bes sk adie sees sd bes .59 .58 — 60 
Pea erro vin Gee es ee RR cca sda sdw a bites as .55 55 — .56 
Machine Operators 
eran aie ER I et al w gay aerate e areas 2S 2 fi aMs al Rate dne Bly CRAPO 
eG Mr aera eee eg kee eres See Ore hye Me evi 68 — .82 
Ses or coe SS aes DRE ES 9 SEE a a a en eee Lana as roa 473 68 — .82 
Ra PCIROe Ere Se A eta chet mo oo wo STD OME FL. ONY ofl .58 — .86 
ra ae ee ee ee caw bawhel'g es ab eee aoe > ute 60 — .85 
Berar COSt as oe Sil ks wise) Ww aie bios weele ewe Gia hd ge otek oe 7 1 .67 — .76 
Machinists 
Canaan ee ee he ee eds lease fils. o Sy AO ghee tS ert ee ee ome Ny 
eT a ete rn Paein sho cles gah Ring he ag age 84 .77 — .93 
Re er or ee ee oe. Poet. oe Bade ee .77 — .93 
or ee en) oe a ie fe bs 2 ha ees ws Ps oe eee eee es 84 .70 — .98 
eee ee AP eG ka SLs Pea EEE hee ee 91 80 — .98 
Sheet Metal Workers 
ee rake sae ee ala da yale s Siete ales gun dayne thy ee O4noriie AY Soca. 
Quebec (Montrealtonly). .)0. 02... ee eee ee wha ie See ak .92 89) 41.96 
(ODES Tupi Pee eo Minis bl gee eee peewee eee ee rear ea 85 .62 —1.18 
PP GTONnUG ee eS, bra elae 6 ua DRA soe SURE ROT .88 .65 —1.18 
Brie PO VIRGEN, Cbs Cok Babee ee ea TS SEs we a ede Fee Hs 91 .76 —1.06 
PrrttcOee OLIN DI ahe edd case bt RES chia Fee ease ee pe te 1.16 1.10 —1.18 


* Mostly Quebec and Ontario. 
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Table V—(12) IRON AND ITS PRODUCTS—Concluded 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sheet Metal Products—Concluded 
Sheet Metal Worker’s Helpers 
Candder cathe ke > eo? OUR: OI BS cy ee B01. Hl outset ane eee ree 
Quebec. (Montreal Only) f:MroRR ... 5 BP Sains bani poe .60 262.— 67 
SEAS ONS TO REA Vout ot nial See mee arene See sitar nus SIN 2 eRe 57 .40 — .65 
SL OPODTCOS boo csc hiess Sal when 6 gee lo toe 2 ea a pl ee .62 55 — .65 
PEAIPNG A COMI OCR cee Bs, pbs eon tec Nth a ais Ss a Mn eee .59 52 — .70 
PS PiOta res OLED IGEN, 20: encase, ce Gace Re ee ERLE ee ef 62 — .91 
Shippers 
EES OAD Salih La | RR ly Sey Rae ely t PAP Nptacel s ROO ma OMEN SNES Vga On DH) BROR ee 
Bee OCR VE CELT OA VOLLLY ) 0) Btsw ud wh eee eomiarneed ce al oseamere ees Ce eee 13 .60:— £92 
RDrteetes oe OMe Attire. se hk Reinet wide or Renae Po REAM Coy 5 ay a | .04 — .81 
BEE GOTLLG ro A ees ee Een wae cea eel gtec don adie ae ee He Ares 70 — .&l 
Po RAITICWE TO Vin COS... PER beth oon Sern kag eh ella eee wy .64 60 — .70 
STI UIGIMG OVO LR Tt isso Batic wc ws acprnsicdh: veo sade Mac lek oi canbe .69 66 — .74 
Welders 
EITES Sythe Senay ARR TA ae 9 ee eh Nn MP eRe BN rected tow Eco Mh |S ae er Buch. aft 
STEGER ARE) So BIR te tea ee aleceeato es" EO AO .83 12 — .97 
DAR Care. & dat 22. EE ot a Se ave heh eee eed .83 .72 — .97 
CREO ed eet oe a ek EI a ede ocd hai ook ee . 84 .66 — .96 
AOPOntes, (ios. o.oo Be ee 86 75 — .96 
SPALL CRE HO Ve CCS ior tories 5c os Pcie Arpsdacaenor ee eA oS in 78 70 — .87 
Pritish Colima baa cosa. ces teres obs RB ncuan cao Cedniemanial 1.2000. . 1 eRGREl eee 





Table V—(13) TOBACCO, CIGARS AND CIGARETTES 





STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
8.4 


COABAUOM 6). etace bbs oe A mertone sues SS ee Bese cibn ca te 
Quebec....... Bai et SA ee el wan we 48.3 44-55 
CP IGes 6S th Te tata ca eta cee 48.9 44-56 
Cigar Banders and Wrappers, Female 
CC Ss Se COTS AM 1 Py eat ek a ee eve AURORE Oe gee AO .: pt eesOT cs 
SIHOWEE ENON ERG Ul LY RNS 6 5 csc: «hueatocanieduaaianetee iment tanga .40 .383 — .44 
RAEI DLE COR OMI OES) x, Sav reeket ice ateia o-oo cin lovee SR cae .40 130°-— 243 
Cigar Makers, Male 
CCAR OY RN. BUR ET. Re RNS oh cys oS ee AN eh SOB cos eo SS Ea = 
Duebeae sie Aaa. RAM. 8 ed Sw Es ees eed .50 .42 —_ .60 
CIAGATIONG ORD MONLLY ) ASS. 5 mice ue oslo mnie oa ee we 64 52 — .67 
Cigar Makers, Female 
OE Cie ae | Eis re Oe Me Sf aT OU eS 8 ee 
SIUC IEL. VLOINECAMOILY ) otitis oe data, Sle temas oe oki aa 47 .42 — .52 
PA ATIOM GL O8ONLOMNDIY) cs) Yis hs cies aeotec areca Sarge tie eraaat heeded rB2eer i pole cada... 
Cigarette Makers, Female 
CONS Sh cei yo Bhe Syne | Pee egeetme OO At oe Rea eee area ene ane DNS Y 38 eogl|rerl siete... 
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Table V—(13) TOBACCO, CIGARS AND CIGARETTES—Concluded 























Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes—Concluded 
Packers, Cigarettes, Female 
Ree ME te IES Legh ONS ot hcsten/accs be asciuer vas nsDun cana cSsahba a Vidic (ie ceing 8 Lo sb aw yin lo4., ..  boeetn k, MR 
ALEC 0 EERE a. ©: BD SW GIGS Rpeareye ite ane ene See Rafe Be dos tlol «katana 34 .18 — .40 
NG eee PRI, Ser a, Re eh te ee ne ats. a) uv entnk be wav anen .40 .33 — .47 
PRE oo eS NS, ORR Sie ates Sy ee a a Boe .29 — .42 
MMR AR ONY 6 1 COM, eta eR yo re I soa Sa sie yodchee vases vv bhp iv OeR .40 .of — .42 
Packers, Cigars, Female 
RO ear Fee ER, LTS PRUE 8 od a ae ale Dee eine o 3 ERO Ba ee Slade. cries 2 hs a 
te Me POMS Lob aii A cice  p ie & Go ERS agi bok Wek w & vise meh iin ls 3 .43 .3f — .59 
LORS ESS ASD.” GORE Shy Rte Te wie ae on ae MONS.) Rt .44 37 — .57 
Packers, Tobacco, Female 
Orme ee bbc odes hee ne eh ud ve bwornd SIR ROLL faery 
OES eS GRO FR Bye Teo A a .36 .28 — .40 
yaa oe ee eR, She es og Sh Hae aed Wena dd ow’ dce 41 386 — .43 
Ce ee PO A Sos hic da en ols o's Ma « o RATION .41 .29 — .60 
Strippers, Cigars, Female 
ee Re eS Ok a es bea we eda oem ews were es 2 ME RS fe 
ES on SE) DEIR SNP ee er a ae ae ae Lay 387 .28 — .43 
OUEST A a AT eS ig ve cg aa ag thel bw 0 MEM ns Oe 38 .28 — .45 
CLA ESOC eee Gee SRR oy. I a re .43 .40 — .47 
JESSE gah Te SABES By AS 1 Ee na aoe er ee? Sy MR PP Sg re oe 
Tobacco Processors, Male 
rere te ed ck os k x win Sek & & swale & ow eg wre ey loci (RE ee ce 
te GaN eR oon ane huis auuls gw es cst oS we awe 8 Oe war .50 OL 
MCORP ete ite Ree iors a x ok) a am de 48 HO .56 48 — .63 
Rarer GERPOTONCOMNTY ect. oe a gh oe ee ek ede wens waem snes 54 44 — .62 
Tobacco Processors, Female 
eer PN I PUI ns. Sic ape es eee ees POE 129° As. eee 
Oe POSES pug Se IY, GRE ene ane a .40 .28 — .45 
Pe ee er Sen hat ws a yk ne Cw wee ae .44 42 — .47 
OU a ONS S75 07 ede De a .80 .ol — .36 
Table V—(14) BEVERAGES 
Brewery Products 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
USDLESNC SU alae 2 a he San Se Alyn a) xan «Kerk 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........ 47.1 44-48 
EE 2. ols Es ORE aa So 48.2 48-55 
OTE Ee oo) A 46.3 44-48 
midgirie Provinces. YI A. VOLE AS 44.4 44-47 
EVES CON) 1018) ce 44.2 44-48 
Bottlers 
mCP yh, SR NBD sages conedanosephingdcoaelocepete OT 2~ | pete de eae 
Nova ocots and New Brunswiekb..... B.4b ....cc . eee .50 45 — .52 
ye oO. ADI eS Ts OD Se ae Se ee .56 .53 — .61 
ORE aC ee hal eae whe Re MO DM 5. se AN TERE sw ale bos Vesce'sepn co Segoe hee 10 .58 — .76 
Cal ORe OVANCES cco ck ER. BBR. ek bee Baboae .66 .56 — .80 
Fyne LUI ee ee os oh eB hited cu Se eine .82 .76 — .84 
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Table V—(14) BEVERAGES—Concluded 


Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate 
per Hour 
$ 
Brewery Products—Concluded 
Cellarmen 
ig ie ce at Pars Ca a 2k ER A rk, MRE TRIER! & edkce en Cec ies eee es 
Nova Scotia and Rare ErBS WICKS ciock bats ae lid noua ae me Beha 
POCO B Rec lke SAMIR ie ach oe stn cick ORB ate ek ante OR ee .61 
Berg. or SUIS, : Reena iang Ming alot ge nacsy aarti apart Rend) WU aT oe Brak 
RICE LOVATO Coa E IS va ha ta bapd ence otal hain he ote Ete aie py bis 
POE AN LU CLOROTLET COLE) : Sept ae DORMGEN, Nira Bete Men A at LMG ELIE as bir W RO ng Ay at A 81 
Coopers 
AE Rae eb 05 AEDS i: erica ae > 3 SR So aS RS ha 3 an .80 
Nova scotiaand lew Brunswick... fcc g5icke sor cx talons awecwe .65 
OEIC: Sota: osha dors: cme ny en Ane ca taly. aon tata Reg A at da eee 19 
COP CACAO Aah TES eh a eo ee ps eon Se WR eels bo es . 84 
PASTAS T CT OV ACCS rs SOR ois SES MONE OE ke Cl es di ee an ae wed. 
serps Olumamigen <b ea ere ek bin Galina welaek ghee ee eee .83 
Engineers 
PTS EE RR 5 SOG AL: 8 WG a CaO A aes A Ee REO SoeRE MEN AS Peay .82 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick............... dows \.eet 2. .62 
(TGC UeRiNewrRe. Stun i. hers ce kk are Meee se ARE 78 
TRAN R See Meee ees Bae ee ot fay wig ie goat era 4 alacardnr saa ees .83 
PATRI OU INCCE EE. Gn. 65. luce ears coats Sin Bae wy Gisela a ey .82 
LEER CEVA SCOR LSE 2,” St a: Re a aa ool tS Ae Se La DO Be A .87 
Firemen 
COT ace ae Pe eke ee tee eee oe en WE Oe .69 
Nova peotincand New .Brunswitkec > fo.36 <n «4440 50 aoe eee .58 
I TOWIOLIIE giv bs Gs, SA nas etal e wigs 5! Kes aD Od BS eda her a Rel eee te 71 
RntsiGe 4a tee ak sae oe Ra he AS ES VA Lee .73 
PLAICE OV LACOR es oi) EES 6 cide Fk ie kd anes ab dav oe ea tae .67 
PSPS OUI so eagles Sins ek eee oan Wie ate re eS a 04 
Kettlemen 
CUTE a ee ee atc, PARI, So a seers cd ih veccs Surender mais ouinh ented ee, Mee ALA ANE 215 
UCI an BR acini siento ash aioe en eee ender: .65 
CAPE Bre os Role os holty coeciw ani dan ain a gee a none 74 
PEST Se IS eee ee a ee eee .76 
Ptitiate COI DIa se, 2 a her acs Oa eee oi ek een 87 
Motor Truck Drivers 
CS Ore lear tr rari ON NA ce ee be ot cs ae ee Ay 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswitks.cies. Niowddas sic ca calenu’e oc .O¢ 
LTTE 3a a. Netting SRM eles A CR OAM EEN aN te og LA .70 
OCS iL gabe Won hts "ee a aE ee? ae Ae ga Ceara hs eR neebease ie wal 
POs) PO vines teehee SF, bo orcas McG as 8 ke Cee ve ole .67 
British: Colvin bide os ac ce RS Oo ha ae ce oi oe 82 





Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


SOS Oe BRS > PARR oie ee ep fr 1 PY fie, CE PORTS 
Nova Scotia ana New Brunswick........ 48.3 44—56 
eG. tot Bie sn tps Man eee k wah whe 48 .2 44-60 
DGLATIO Pid Ste ced CORd Kee Sok cece 48.0 44-50 
MFGIFiC RTOVINGCS 2. tasked a Ce bb eck ee 46.6 44-48 
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Table V—(15) ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION—Concluded 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
a $ $ 
Electricians 
Sea er ces oe ee CPO ea ce ht ge baa eo POL | | Dea Ne ci ws | 
Pe SCO oe eter eh BT so cca we ae dw EY eT 91 63 —1.00 
SRA MIE Gg SIN v0 sks Fora aeira.rs Scag <j coy ln voFiine Wse've rains gb-nte Wher 18 69.—",90 
Re Ri ee ua oe 7. Velasco na fistslen da she oeca Ad isca%s by ox Sos din SB .88 76 — .97 
IE aN Me Fe LM 0 8G le lege nce Ws Ve so LGU H ck to Kirmsre damn Bers mcs ea A .96 70 —1.13 
ee ee he, oh ores se nets te me Wie yrs w is ne: Re Se Harel 1.08 89 —1.13 
Groundmen 
Rs ee ee eed ee ee ee ee ah ee aa as hake js oe hen ative a 
Neva scotia and New: Brunswick...........6.... 002055 22 63 60 — .71 
oe SMO? Aas 4 elites peg Dh ee el ag ad et a a ae .58 52 — .72 
TRE go RI SoS am arg AA ada he oe a el A Aan .64 58 — .72 
MPG ROMANCES TS oy ch EO ren GE ke Bes WA EBS .64 61 — .69 
Perrier. ems SR eS A em 8 ek a a .83 76 — .85 
Linemen 
i er riots coexccccisey ns ole ale snagheea ele Lecce SO.) TGR eee 
Preval ocCotia andwnew BIuUnswick .. 06.45 6c cs dean acwn ewes ares 55 — .89 
ie CN PANE HP ME ky ins Shop av iode eos 5 a) 2 Hee ais nen ie bs a 18 64 — .80 
rent Ae ea er SOR tk tee. oe cts ache ww dete Lice oe ve vee we ele .80 .638 — .96 
Me CC cay i tec Seo og 2 ai hele bs oN PAG LAR hae .80 —1.08 
Pate OO OIA, i NN lo ee a be nwa ewes 1.01 .77 —1.13 
Metermen 
ee a MIME Se IE Se ks cs one y soe alae ae Se bee PRES i. od eee ee 
a ecobinnnd suew Brunswick ...c.6 eb 5 cs dee cee ea eens .80 .638 — .89 
ie ee MN ye sw nial So ded Pee TEs wie .72 — ,80 
Ontario... PR che ee ee ee 5 gg .83 71 — .97 
Da eC re i ek oe hale a Pas wees yew ela ev 72 — .98 
VEG A Ue ee: ee ee 96 89 —1.02 
Meter Readers 
enc Nd cee doa ene Hh oO ine Hie oe a Gare POSm vO Me) Use 
INOVar eon end wew Briinswick.. 2.6... 02.0ccsaedeacseseck. .56 .52 — .70 
ee es ioe Lo ey oo 4 oe ee a ete e+ no wine .66 44 — .88 
Rar eR nMR A er or sa uy sales deen, Sale el i Ge 55 — .85 
eR Ne Bo Gi Sig Bev vn, ele siod os an doom 0 HS Suppemtal ete ay is) 57 — -.82 
a Oe as acinar Alas up 8 ga wale eis wb Reet .76 67 — .8&4 
Operators 
Fe pS OT RETO oe SS i es eee eee a rer arr PLE oe! to: Sate S Pepi e, = dee Glee 
TP OVaascOlm and INewWoDIUNsWwiCK...... 0.2.0... eeu ee eae .66 48 — .79 
NN Ee ree ee 0 58 yx, yes, Wk bons, w wileiah oi Biase oe SRR ES .82 58 — .94 
ie I ea ae Sak oo ee oe A ew ROR .86 71 —1.05 
JOR tes Aa OA 0 UBD reggae ee ee eae ee ee ee .85 58 —1.18 
rie st i ok dude oor ow Nees Mee He ees 93 78 —1.02 





Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES 





Electrical Machinery, Etc. 


STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 


ar ALn Soh Sn eile Bee ak see sate eeeswaahss AGI co Sgerno Ns 
CREE A. S55 etre eee ate Sete adnate 47.7 40-48 
Oar.) Ty Ae re Cy Pe ewe tan et 45.9 40-50 
Manitoba and British Columbia......... 44.7 44-48 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES—Continued 








Average Range of 





Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 


Electrical Machinery, etc.—Continued 


Assemblers, Male 


CPR EaMnn ER CCIE. ion fog ie rn ee re fe ee eee OLY a « culls «9 tes 
Ore hee MINE NIT SA MOINS Jase Gey te i aepe 8 oe tess ospsre gti arate 13 .60 — .87 
MER Nee ht MR il cok eS ana sce hes ogee aoe ee ena ea nee .78 .58 —1.04 

ORO EG hs ae ioe Cs, ie EE wk ee ee eee ae Si) .58 — .85 
Manitobacandepritish Colam bia 4.50 ices aie, Slaves alas ice « abe tes eh Ace 86 72 — .98 
Assemblers, Female 

ATA ie OB Se cS ie oe ae od «, Ue Oa ake aa el eltws seed aE HG. tty 2x ¢ see eee ee 
Cee Gish VAGULTCALIONIAV) «ahah. «6 crels ove es nyorelne ciple suaigpgee aha wees .53 AT — .62 
Waa TRORe eS RR Et oes a BET aracth is Mare Ween See Cae a5; .42 — .63 

POPOV, MM ee, By JE Ceol seas 8 ta See ee ies cor ee 54 45 — .63 
Meri haba aia. british. OOlUIMDIA. 2... o.: cs e nals se oe ees .58 46 — .72 
Buffers and Polishers 

OS oat is IgGs gales OF Escenas A. 5 cy Sal et OR ORS "aM Meat ae 2 Sir abin ge Sm fa tol. 0 oe ee 
Piicoces Momtred Only) seit aocr tht: SL eS ee a aie 74 .60 — .89 
bbe LERICU8 men ic agin One Big ag) (la ae aan aan ee EAR eM i od tile ink sf fo. 37 .74 .52 —1.03 

Re See) Sa Renee ee Pe a ee ee ee ee .79 65 — .98 
Coil Winders, Male 

Canata Bhaaiiers on Shee we OLA Lae PA ESET RRR SRS es ARs 82 4 de eee) eae, 
Oueveet Montreal only). RPRe. cc da tera rs cchesuss oxen eee .83 .70 — .90 
OHASATION SEC aa sk doce ese cc taeeeee es Seek 14 ee a semass .81 .60 —1.08 

WOON tos: S: Fen OM eee ccasev ne dasc Feces et eeeer see A Ee 60 — .90 
Coil Winders, Female 

BE, OES ae le oe Oa en a: Fee een Ak eR RURE IIL, wee Se 8 852° TBR eee 
CuBNEC EMOmLrea ONY )i2 ti.04%. s:davcint areas ue we ene .49 .41 — .58 
Ontarideee +5 Sc bo: ate Reis <i oS es ee a ca eee .53 .40 — .68 

Le ERED GERSOM cb VGA REM eee TRCN eT td WER ee! (a .58 47 — .68 
Inspectors : 

CDE icin eta Sogee se on. 1 ee ARIE Pa deiek ar bab dette ipa abene tae Sea Unig eA hr oe SOT Tee > eee 
(CNicdec CNIomEreS! OLY) cewek 2 wn A RR Lee ae eee eens 79 .66 — .95 
PAS iN ag REL UG. \: ARR eee UREN ert aN fete PEN I AMD Pk Wee a Mags, «7 .80 .66 — .95 

PISO Cree ene oe eee te eet Co ant ein ae .79 .66 — .90 
Labourers 

Cee irae ME eee Anh Mien be abe Ne ti fk te ee Cea ee .61 wow dh iaetiers 2. 
recom abr ea Oly ) os big ik scncelnasnciaitysenids oa ape .62 »50; 169. 
RT aaa Ne nc ee od. TAR a Lal cee Vs detain On. kl oa .60 .50 — .66 

Machine Operators 

OP Nie cet y eons ROME a SIE OE. fy ie RN Meee Te eS EUMMETE .  ARRP RAT SOA eo! | Meee eee Peg ict ot NA 
Cte De Cs CNG eae ona ath ieee ns of alle emntine Ga Slee? mri .62 — .89 
CCE IO Sr re er ee ee ee ee .82 .63 —1.05 

POrontO rr eek OO EOE LEONG .76 .638 — .90 ~ 
Nianitobr she pris Columbia. c2245.. lic Abe cubes eke eee 76 60 — .88 
Machinists 

Canadadete five dint Mant. Srenowees.. pm kk. HAC so. Ae das SSG Pach Soke ae ates. 
Qorpeestviontres| Only). he, & 5 eis, SRR wR eld we ncince ieee pak PR .73 —1.00 
OnianiGie 20. et ok i eS ee ee eee .86 .70 —1.12 

REAGEGTEDO Woks rece oss «0 oA NS AEE. Oe oo dee» 81 70 — .90 
Manitoba‘ and:British Columbie-+ .. ... Ee ..48 4: .u... dattormele: 91 75 —1.02 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES—Continued 











: Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Electrical Machinery, etc.—Concluded 
Packers and Shippers 
Catt arn Or imme ere Geraint koe Wis Lah le Welt MON eg BOG EAM ge vere 
oe ee IOMTOMROD I Vee. Go is uk ieee ke co Pa er os .70 .5f — 80 
TOE SO agli Suh, URC CL 09 ER AAS a Og .69 Of —— 1719 
ENCES a ND) EIA GE AR ILE CMS a ca ea .69 62 — .79 
Platers 
OPN Lee Mie mh ga SR al TI ia a A a SEOs age save apie aa 
Cite ape NE OUN TOROS) CR e  y a Ow ble Wl ers ye ele nly vale & 80 .70 — .87 
Cee a eer MT erm Ds 2 Gl co ia lit ea alate gee gait gaee on is arr OF 
OO i ND eet gs eg eh asl, diate a gi Wl'n ye aie aera ce 13 62 — .89 
Sheet Metal Workers 
RN EE RRM RIOD ae Mi 6 ls cs Sy dn lg edad oe be alg Gouge akin oe wig AeA Seperate a Neti Me 
OE ear tT OA ODEY VE Uli 55: sou colah w eee gl Wren a aba WB abe ahs be 81 .62 — .92 
Rare ot 6 1 8 ale vidlles bn gsi wis or Antenna oaliw lee rey ¢: .62 — .90 
OTC ORR at DAMON ed esd eit os dh wp sludiin in gt oF Aes a Wah 'a ww ald wach .76 .65 — .90 
a EO ape tChy Est Nes YC ATIMOUE v5) o\ 2.054 Sie is val Ula sack assis wid eae as 84 5 — 92 
Toolmakers 
Ea sees OR Nee i a a ky dl gules wd Rg 6 bie 1S AGAR NPR SIAL Naty oe) 
Cer eM LO reLC OMG tte ere nee Be ke ey ae 1.00 84 —1.10 
COT ee ACH a nme Nyse. hPL NE MGR i i 1.02 48 —1.20 
PEORIA i armu unr ne ehSal sus gras Bye avare Wawa phere eal ats 1.10 .93 —1.20 
TSI O Gare RIS Ae OIATAIA. On. as udaanls ede s ape eee le 1.14 .95 —1.29 
Radio Sets and Parts 
STANDARD Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
Te Gs UlteN ANGS 1 ga ae 7 ASS laa Sone 
CeCe ere ie te SL ek, 46.9 45-48 
OY Bg UR US Ae ee a 44.5 40-48 
Assemblers, Male 
eee ee ae eee eM rain Cee setae al maha 3 a CUPP es a et 
oo, WELRSON GN SUT NA) 0 Gilat aa ea a Pen rer ar Ee .63 54 — .75 
CAPET EE 6a 0s BoP. celia sy yeh SoD DAMS en oe Reg Se Rms a A .63 61 — .77 
LOO UCC EU hick i SUA ge a ge So .65 51 — .77 
j Assemblers, Female 
Canadas Feats ch ics oil LESS, Alpe HIM SRS NP MEE MIN ADR are Ret ay MLN BS PSs 4 ooh a ABA. Ue 
Oem en ee roa OI yc span eens ne «es Cae scm ohaye ea Oe .56 .53 — .64 
CDT OM ee oe BL eu ne de ci al aah RUM aaa armies ol .44 — .60 
CE ree ok isis le kms am SME Byers d Sibagatlanbe te ue eee .52 46 — .55 
Inspectors, Male 
a ee ME SN ick do Bor wd a wR ele wpe ER a, ua Ae athe are AY t-te BR se ett ct Re eee 
Orebec: (NGmareaOnly ity picked. Gals cule hie WGiculn cue alee ek oe + .79 .69 — .95 
Datars. epee es Eyes aha paws Biel ate een te NDA a en UR ato .70 .60 — .85 
OTOL UG or a I oak, o Bea hdc OAR RWI Diath Yoo eiadate onhele ha 74 .62 — .83 
Inspectors, Female 
eM ate a ha ee es oe ear Fs cabanas Gate F yum Faia ed aan iy Gatun Peron Aa: 
(cian (yiontreah ONLY een k douuini alls dniee aise 4 a aiie ee Ret .63 57 — .69 
nt amiatt! OFONbONODIY yk eis ane ea gue 4 Ok sone a eet ala 53 .50 — .59 
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Table V—(16) ELECTRICAL APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES—Concluded 


mae S—SeSaoaoawaw—>>»>SG>o—mMV”-_— WT —[a—= 





Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Hour Hour 
> > 
Radio Sets and Parts—Concluded 
Machinists 
TOE CUTAN OUTS tect fMRI Bm A BNA LTD QGP cig mS ONIBAD Res satp Pid, 2 eile 
Gurped.(Montneamonly). B00 jae ac | a alas Seam ears aan .95 .85 —1.09 
SRY fee Ce LU2 ITD CRRA ER. 48 ROR Nerd IDM AUR Oa MOREE jase By aM Ce i Bs kik sateray hy ote .83 .65 — .99 
JUGS ohace ey nue be An ALE fs. (od tod MMe AN ani meen PUR PDS ERM oR ak ENE EH) A .89 80°—299 
Shippers and Packers 
BoA gsc TRON CRIN. AS inca aes tks PCBS a uaa eee ar PY res cura Gar BS oe bees hektelie A 
eyiebéc! (Montrealvonly): de sone reat eae tae eee nes .65 156-775 
RATA ee CREM a halle tea be A dois gh Alanlet ty aa aee deel alten Day ged Bae i .66 45 — .88 
HOTONTO REG Lea POU Sah IN A oh ak de rine aon aa ani beanie Sot aNcteE .63 A5i—— 79 
Toolmakers 
CEG TeTG CRRA LOTR UBT) 7. ROLL ent ORV CAPO WME BERD REM EE A, ST ersC Ay 108 esa este aeons 
Che bec( Montred only): tual wk jatestenlaralsedeniess: sar asavveeheestynen dara wheita’ 1.07, 75 —1.34 
Derek GTR Dee ie | Yili tant b8 iB MERE A 9 15 ADI Oy AMER LR Sets 3h 1.03 81 —1.22 
SUCRE OTLGA) oc Rec tiei cok cRevicga eh wcahoon Sia onde ean neeinp shoeu hen epeya/ ms ceed nea pe 1 O4.) ib aeeees eee 


Cee eee a ee eee ee ee ee 


Table V—(17) WAGE RATES FOR UNSKILLED FACTORY LABOUR, MALE, BY 
LOCALITY, 1945 


PN i) Heo TE 2, ER (2 eee e eee cee ee ra Ce ea Sa 





CUT ACL SCON RRR Ee Arh: iN a: eS a RANT ee ie al ce aot ga hatte dae acl a) BPRURN CSO ie OL) enh 0 cee Le, Bi 

Paar 8 a1 81s ROEM COMET ee aay CIM len emo an seL er Bene per cmee otts Waventings tH, BB hs Bud a dates ectinam eearaas 
DTC INE hac ene Smee LURE ds Sh 20k 22) Monee meee Wloe= Oe Oban ean (45 .59 45 — .70 
UN i 4 TSO is0\, dca, eel SVAN toes Aftard ce eho aban RSNA ND gaan leah Pek tne Baal .54 .46 — .61 
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LOCALITY, 1945—Concluded 
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Table VII—WAGE RATES IN TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE, 1945 
(1) WATER TRANSPORTATION, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER (INLAND AND COASTAL) 


Norre.—Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of vessel. 
Hours on duty for officers, seamen, deckhands, etc., generally average twelve per day (watches—six hours 
on, six hours off) seven days per week except when in port; for engineers, firemen, oilers, etc., hours generally 
average eight per day, but twelve in some cases; for stewards, cooks, etc., hours vary according to require- 
ments. All classes may be required for extra duty at any time, especially in the Great Lakes and Upper St. 
Lawrence service when passing through canals. On most of the British Columbia coastal passenger vessels, 
hours for all classes average eight per day, 6 days per week, with extra pay for overtime. Some of the tug-boat 
employees in all areas are on the eight-hour day. 




















Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ $ 
First Officer or Mate 

AECL nae VAPOR 21) its CRM Ss as aig Vd SO eae bed 200:, 42. Paria ee 
Atlantic Coast and. Lower St. Lawrence................<... 150.08 105.00—199.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................004 207 .33 194.54—250.00 
PACING (COAcG 4 1 Le Sees pees eA Wola ow we oe anew a 189.21 179 .98—199.93 

Second Officer or Mate 

Canada..... ae ere ye Se oa al a db ed eee aes 159.50). | TR a ee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... Ta0ea7. 85 .00—159.60 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence............... ewrye! 160.68 156.87—167.10 
Ree Te SU ML DME Er De ek II oo bw hw aro ot wee OD wh de 165.95 155 .00—170.00 

Second Engineers 

TUSTIN Ro ou Ms ain bu och egRLURGLS ance sit) 192 AQ ieee eects aA 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..................... 152.03 101 .70—192.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence.................-.... 199.24 192. 10—222.10 
racinut Gast i er eRe OT EE) EL, eld 178.33 164. 98—189.93 

Third Engineers 

Es ey ert ee ME Ek es gale wine eos T5670 1L0OU pe Dan eS: 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.......-0..0.0...00. T2386 7b Rs er ee 
Great. Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence..............62. wc nee 158.13 141 .87—166 .87 
eT ere Ce ee Re Ne es ale ane ib, bbe yeah dapale 160.95 149.92—169.93 

Boatswains 

a er Me er wl em ee mi ee eee EOL LO ery ene teins 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... S2417 69.12— 97.43 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................05. 121.64 97.10—140.00 

Seamen and Deckhands 

COBURG es CN a) 0 0s a a aS ae ESTES Ey A SD fs Rew Re ee 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St.:Lawrence...::....:.5..2..005 VUPAT 59.10— 89.93 
Great akes ana Uppertot. Uawrence, .. 062. e ra tae ee 89.95 86.39— 94.60 
Pacwic tw Cnc ues ee eee Nr eke a ee Pe ee 87.42 81.58— 95.00 

Firemen 

(ANC ee eR Rr in or eae FT es Sete een Vhae 104, 95) beers ee 
Atlantie Toast and Lower St. Lawrence... .........02¢...6- 90.55 64.10—107.10 
Great, Uakes and’ Upper St. Lawrencetiseuive) Gael. .... 107.27 106 .64—112.10 
UE ae RE eg oe s'g ra sary ean pce omth “oe eek Eman Rta rice 93.46 89.92— 99.93 

Oilers 

GER yo 6 ok he PA SP en ee BOG 20s We tome ¢ciohta nto ye 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence. .........6..06000635 87.50 75.00—112.10 
Great Lakes"and Upper. St.. Lawrence... . 2. games eye ein tA sc ey tea ARS St Re SO 
Pe Gi Ce Te 8 ep als ovhs atone! Steve: o's Some een ee mete AE 101.10 99 .93—105.75 

Quartermasters and Wheelsmen 

COR Ta NOL Nei eR not assy Wy Race Mai ATER A ete arvana peta aaprianadyt! LOZ 08 oy eles settee cpesalee ht Se 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence..................-+. 85.82 70.00—112.10 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence...................04. P12 Boi) De orl, a 
eit CE TEe NC OP MUI DL Sei ss aud ows Ged aiuiweg Me le ho 9 ONES 95.72 93 .42—-100.00 
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{1) WATER TRANSPORTATION, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER (INLAND AND COASTAL) 





—Concluded. 
Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Month per Month 
$ D 
Watchmen 
Camada ieee yeti g ti ro a ie NN Ue oe i a SGUS7T1e why ie Leh mr Bow y Clg one 
Atlantic: Coast a0 del OW er obeslS WRC CO suse sun emul eesuaeus TF Aae 1h RC IRR VENIR TE seat 
Great: Lakes and Upper St. Lawrences? 029 207 vi 0e aie. a8 97.44 97 .10—102.10 
‘Paciiemioast&, .. ematinty Bt oie es Tami | idk PO a Orel 92.95 89 .93— 94.93 
Chief Cooks 
CATA Ca eet epi lar ycarsesifiantte nd emcee alge rte Mcledessichaciopeent Seemed no Liar D4 B42 D--as hoteles imperedenh ale nacetiatie 
Atlantie Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.............6...... 121 515 89.10—135.00 
Great Lakes.and Upper St. Lawrence.............. aud. 06 © 150.77 144 .60—154.60 
Paeiic Cosette 5.0) 2a ON ot ee cent oan a seas 123.29 105 .00—159.93 
Cooks 
CRNA Oe AA, ee |: RE ORE Es tiene i a lll dh ee 9 1 aia 99.70...) jen? bine, oe . 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence...................-. 83.71 75.00—100.00 
Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence.............0........ 103.138 89 .60—126 .87 
PaClie OAS b eee. SOE OE de ral neon as eae ate 92.62 85 .00— 99.93 
Chief Stewards ' 
Ganga wee mele ee ED RUT tee oe olen ag le wl NG eral we 151,95... tee? See. 
Atlantic Coast and Lower St. Lawrence.................... 130.14 105 .00—144 .60 
Ba Giie WOASi Bish tite ce CR a) so tenth ee Lath Bue tatn eee 0 160.34 125 .00—189 .93 





Table VII—(2) STEVEDORING 


Notr.—No standard hours; work periods depend on arrival and departure of vessels and time 
required to load and unload. 


Ocean Navigation 

















: Rate per 
Occupation and Locality Hout 
$ 
Longshoremen (General Cargo)— 
Blalitaxs Saute tec... dn Mien den entail ae aaa oe ye ae ee a .95 
BIDE ONE Fees sa cel paeediatpuiun 6 622 © abe tece Cee a ices eee LD Se ee .98 
CUED OR ORCL |. SEEMED css aoutlin J ataycia’ sus ied One MOREL Le Melee NANT) Cate eee .87 
fia on 78 DONG OR Oe <a Se RRNA ASRS ON BERS CD aah Py OVO yy Dk a 95 
Vanconverand’ Viesoria "(ship ss 20s Ue fee. ooo rece compe eants Mi eee oree) faces 1.10 
BY a Fe ger mina Rea lH AA uli Ut tet nine Pisin RAP 1.06 
Ont (ATC ETA Sli oc) gp ees PENG cies SLUR Me a A Oe a np 1.10 
bm E GCM na by Ec) 5: MM RUN ORMEA HAO ROMER ORGUI) Nar Nyy oho MeRU EA Aaa stati MPM ANN mira y 1) 0 1.00 
Inland Navigation 
Occupation and Localit Rate per 
iy y Hour 
$ 
Longshoremen, Stevedores and Freight Handlers— 
Wpper st. Dawtence Rivertand Great Lakest 0 Cor ty ee eee ere .65T 





* Higher rates are paid for handling certain commodities and for evening and night work. 

} This is the predominant rate in the following ports: Quebec, Trois Riviéres and Montreal; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Windsor; Point Edward and Sarnia; Fort William and Port Arthur. Higher rates are paid 
for evening and night work. 
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Table VII—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS 


Norr.—Differentials above the basic rates shown in this table exist on certain railway lines or divisions. 
Effective June 1, 1946, the rates shown were increased. 


STANDARD Hours.—Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day (with time and one-half for overtime) 
and 48-hour week except Locomotive Shops with 44 hours. 


1944-1945 (a) 











Occupation 6 
pee Per Day - Per Month 
$ $ 
Per Mile 
Conductors Cents 
PaSON COL EN NCS ar tere. owe mt canits oe tenis «es 5.48 8.33 244. 81—252.06 
sree ht, 1 ROUSE Me Cee. ele tae. DULG CERN, Sud. Te BASIS TR, Be TE I, Se 
Brakemen 
Es eS Clee ne en enc Te iar. eke hae siatc Gy Winark ag a vation awn s eS 3.94 6.02 175.31 
Pree hb, Linus Bl Wet OS AP TS Oe GOO, Leyla SOU ee onl yr Oe ee a Ea 
PSUOIGOCIEN fuk YOUNG ss i seis cs 4 co One aes 4.05 6.19 180.61—185.73 
Yardmen 
PORCH olsen ca ees any Se ae aes er aaa aN ay Men eS Piers a esl Wi TOO ESync ghee rene Sea tae 
ELL See rere reek Mm, 00h GERM neta laaen agar 9 ofS cde te Nino's hor 5, a RAR asp sk ambos Tee OOM: cacy eee tae Rey ac ee 
WIE ORCL ser ate oy a mene et wre ae mee vec eon ee eicle ew Rene me's Ti 0 A IED eed 8 7 She 
Locomotive Engineers 
PAaSee TO eemee  h aey, SINE Be in et ag aaa ed cg ddiee ace ¥'es Dal 8 STS ae cee eke tice bem adc Seen eee 
Preis ate Ue Lia BE ne PF oN sis x acs ds Bale ee ele ee ce OR Lx GO) eG. SI) tery cen) 8) he Se Mi eee areata 
PST UME oe tient PIMIEN” it SO Ge ear ps EY eo at ane ae Pee Pra TEQ2 = ODA Win gee ete sens 
Locomotive Firemen 
eC FOR Me EM A ie) Pee nap Ua Ge OR eole bog ars ow 6b 0d See 8 oie By canes Ge Lab) Leek Seen v5) 0) scatinll | sore ante ey as ce 
ere ala Pn, cia oe eae Mess 5 ih bio Sh ee ass G06 =. 7 67 eee hs Te Se ear ane PENNS, fips 
ONS ARR he Oe oe ia ate RN. Bs Ue 2 ee ee 6.48 7. SE de oe feeb as 
eS ee Eso high & vin AR BRS eal alle toed ep ead ig) arses mB aban’ 6:70... 7.20) (eee. eee a ee 
WIOStICTS Er elpersers ) eons als Libba so Lb Rts ole amie bak eR oar aut 6x10 ore thy ee ae. WO P25 
Telegraph Service 
te bed eae ee as oo ack ots cos CR UM Ree einige emt ars oA cee h YM wih ten PRA | OR: ee eens Baas) et 257.41—284.41 
BE ee AT pee Ga IS es asaya rvs stots esau 8 eRe oe, 6:erm roan RLe Wie lent aor athe beater memantine chen atin 154.41—166.41 
Ss ee em Re yds scp vi es we lane waaheoars Bp mcgte, wbhn & sue | oct e ale Maua ap are SL gate aR dq na 161.41—178.41 
FN CON co alert gee ae Boe hen nlbceal do [ao x MOV MOD Wee aiar eae dead 171.41—180.41 
Bea NOt ee OM 8, sg wx Fal alah disses tmrcesdecigal ojni Laeouacnla th emmy Gitar | evke ue! od ageten ie hates 102.41—107.41 
aay ST RE IT ie), oo ocdce cess fran pws ue ple a eno MOREE RY LP CUS Ape hab. ON 172.41—180.41 
Maintenance of Way 
Gr ee PC ee CN yo kee hae pce csare ars ows n pee sph Pale caren spares hie 5 see GD aan sneuare ae ree arses 
Section Poromen .eirst Class 1Y ards. .ns2. ep os eee ek leis o be en cn cteege Cle Seas GLA Vhs es ce tan pone oe 
Re IEE SECTS LOI L1G oe Fai, cob leslz O's sve viv # sib semaine cae | anes Meee sere a Re IRE Secs n Mat Vere 
Per Hour 
$ 
Pectionmonn Classifiedwy ards... b..05- 66 ca cev ee sees sae cenes ae a +1 eee DER ete oe el ee OP He RE eee 
OC ME ik ope et nitty aly.we grow Magia k's Sa awa weet 1 aa 1B NA ni Vt ON BEA ER in: Lye ee Say are 
Bridge and Building 
SV OTYVCH MN Aa A cs aor ele eb hikaty beeen Hee Auta Beale ete’ Soames T5008 63 1 AS Ree oe 
BUGr epee AIOE | oe, 8a PADD oo «ches vos es ec otemnieione wie arate 6 Sake | aan ent ds Atl C7. TETRA, MGS os « < 
Masons, Bricklayers and Plasterers.............0eseeeeeee 1, |, RAT. Pee aes ee 
SAT PeNUC TONE men. Se Ate. ORE og he sage So.0 ye i kee o eles Lal Yi eo OMI We AR nn Go tdls is AB gs ool eee te es 
Plumbers, Pipefitters, Tinsmiths, Blacksmiths, Electricians] .76 — .93 |......-..eseeefese seers eee sete 
Aint OLS eee ae cas wets Soha kbp diate wie lebiated oA oa aie Cf eeney Ugh iy Pee ieee Cana aie Seni Fan apc 
Bridvemen or Rough Carpenters... .. oj... .scr. a vs Ek wee ee ree Seen rg gg RAG aN oe ard eT Pei er ee 
Pee AICS CHOPS Shi, ao asc deci ad a diiee «Peston wale ness Palais ail ake ns Raley ere tara al WOR CP OSs PCE rd SURGR Se & 
PGI CH eae kA cin ne PIS Rey he He i Seek OE Mate ahaa BF Poy Boies Dare ages Soa hs 128.41—134.41 
Humineers, Pile'Driver, Hoists. dio. Wo sta as Aon pigiereoin's's ales Pe SAE GLAD. AOI A, Po Fda e oo 
Signalmen 
Ion-interlocked, © rassing6: cde caves eae Met ain one west a 1 ts eo epee SE boa! kee oe 
fiait-interlocked © rossined 2. see en eee Sainte bea wade SWS tha dui ative <x xv 2 atS Ee RON aie ewa cece 
Locomotive and Car Shops (b) 
OA MUES (Oley ahs hc eed BOL tt Fee ta teres Eto s Fee OB 0 Ley eg SE SS A ees oe 
Greer C atincn (di. oo ocbrde 6 oa ot eae Hol WA ox oe Hees 88... WEQOLA, a Ras a 
OT oa Aad 2 oie ec wR Wich eta eyae Hae eG weed TD Ne ek sca MO a eee 72 
Electrical Workers, Electricians. .:...56. 00. cee een sees ce es 105 —- eevee ee rrr ree 
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Table VII—(3) STEAM RAILWAYS—Concluded 


SoS SS 











1944-45 (a) 
Occupation : 
P Pe Arps Per Day Per Month 
$ $ 
Locomotive and Car Shops (b)—Concluded Per He haa 
Electrical: Workers, Lineméi. ©... -). . vaa3t woth. tes. loc. SD SER Ms ato pe aon MONE EME EIMNE CE KSC 
Electrical Workers, Groundmen...o.ccccie esos bok he ce. BO amtetsslo-cregkebimumbh eae eciuderonsenseah bead teen 
Electrical Workers, Operators: ).).).00 0 TBRTUS EST AM Mite ane iT ie tenuis i Ngee Mee eee 
Cosel @leanerst Wi. a0, SEA ORO ie piss DI SOON hag BO RU es tes een ot ee ae 


(a) These rates include an increase of 6 cents per hour effective September 15, 1943, as a result of a retro- 
active award by the National War Labour Board dated July 31, 1944. For rates 1929 to 1943, see the 
previous Wage Report No. 27, page 80. The cost of living bonuses printed in the footnote to that table 
are in addition to the basic rates shown. 

(b) These employees are allowed approximately one cent per hour extra for checking in and out. 

(c) Machinists, boilermakers, blacksmiths, plumbers, etc., sheet metal workers, cabinet makers, carpen- 
ters—coach, locomotive and bench, welders, etc. 

(d) Freight car carpenters, freight car painters, car inspectors, car repairers, etc. 


Table VII—(4) GRAIN ELEVATORS 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
per Month Month 
$ $ 
StanpaRD Hours per WEEK 
Average Range 
Canada: MSO ttt PE ae AV RON Beha... 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario.... 48.0 44-60 
Saskatchewan and Alberta............. rst oll 48-60 
BYIGigd COMTOSA Se Vita yo heed a gl a eae 45.8 44-48 
Electricians 
CAONOR ARNE PU nan eg ee a Gaal a i miele ee: 202,20... | eaRe uaa s 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario........................ 199.11 176 .80—225.80 
Saskatchewan and-Albertare wos scepter he es 219.42 188 .42—263 . 42 
British Colpmbiag seers ee ake UP SEs SY ON are lh, aly) 4 195.38 175 .00—200.00 
Millwrights 
Zeist MN eye cls as as cn SUB A Seb We a GU Rela Vk Mn ach ea 205; 90 v4 i 5 oe ian ere 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario........................ 217 45 193.65—260.80 
paskatchewanjand Albertaun. CR cyt ea i 190.92 178 .42—203 .42 
British Cohum blak isan Hage ore lh Ree 3s ke Cael evs en ald, 191.09 175 .00—211.51 
Weighmen 
TS CERNE MOV S NEP leek eo RN UL Ca SU Oia Tat Re rnc ae 1909 720 ited cee ale 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario............ ARR Meh a le 207 .87 179. 12—230.00 
paavarchewan and Alberta. . EM Iyic.. cned iietet ets 175.93 168 .42—183.45 
ZSPLLISD OOMIEA Dey vir x 5g SR een, eae Weal aah el has a) a 189.38 155 .00—200.00 
per Hour per Hour 
Labourers | 
Camada. ba BO pl. bel os aac 5 <a ae NT NN ON RI Nat LP OQ a v3 eee 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario........................ 67 59. =e b 
Saskatchewan and ‘Alberta. aio, chy lew ee 20. | Pas Ree 
Biiiieh Conia ce tae as de ema lc My ae bal V5 65 — .75 
Oilers 
Canada cesnsestisbanents yr trahog pets bce pi nih lle wereld gual ‘ioinin Gere St 
Queber and Ontarigt iss, 2 deitign wchath boratyed Atel hu sida) tee toe .67 59 —..%5 
Naskatchewan.and: Alberta: /cktiesinunet anes fecooas, Demin RO ii) MY Acad tak SPRUNG 


British: Columibiandaine: ik Seiya Comin: bok ee wan S | aE 
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OF* et OF 7G" 6S" ee em LY A Se cehten e eee ai os (8) 0S" Ea A akon are aT cree a cer cn oe Par AR Te ee Roh tae Dh) RE ann tere mag omte eR i) 661 
Koup&g 
IL’ — 8¢° ZG 66° — 99° Tae ae ele oes ee eee eS a CFEI 
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Table VII—(6) MOTOR TRANSPORT (LOCAL) 














Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates 
per Hour per Hour 
$ $ 
Truck Drivers 
sees CR) CANA AIRE A TEM tT G Ss DO SAN UME aie Ne i OR ee te nN i Ce 
ote R HT aeN CGY 11.3 SOM BRE OREN NUREC PEM MEAALSMONNL LaRH 4 CTA Ni 62 58 — .63 
Suchen der | eRe AORN aOR 2h uM eco RRC NR RBS Oy Ug 48 40 — .60 
BEART ORG eu Gh ES OT Sil ORDO CD GIO ree a aie ae 61 47 — .69 
GE Sonbs (hots Ween. Wain lee PS Lume MORaIDR Sma RNT ts Me A 58 .55 — .65 
i Bee 68 L924 NOM Bi) ae Io taal RE Re A RDN Satie Sucet WK Ui ROR MIN) bd .50 — .62 
DEERE PRES le ie oo uic ie ose RRP mama eda pe PN .50 .44 — .54 
pA QUOTA ig: tel (oo MN Ae Rea Lp ame Ries ue i. i AEN 59 .538 — .61 
Rota ocr yas Sis geo trenete ae a Ane Mea cet i 48 .45 — .52 
CE OTTO oi Ue ie ony oe ee ee a GN MY UD 64 54 — .82 
AY STSOT GF ie coe, SU Oe, ey ae ie ck es Bee .61 .53 — .67 
Winnipeg ir se Acad. fe stds ahs ean aN. Gea lal .56 .50 — .60 
DIAGKGEOON Se cetemnie hrs eon ea hee tea ge ws tha POOR IS Bee 1, . adres 
hor 4 16: Oa ket I OAC mdse: i SEO Aan aa gs intra A .60 .00 — .68 
PAAR Mee Ir oh i eat coc fu iNe 2 Om MR .56 .55 — .60 
BIGINGNGON ts 2 ots Gen che ee. ened kT ete ee .60 Do —-762 
MANCOUVER be ite er rhe coe ae NCA SM RARE ae er eig nieam ay f° .67 — .77 
ICO wet ake ee yr Nae Re anne cca oapemtes Pa Ian 68 .65 — .72 





Average 
Standard 
Hours 


per Week 


> 
= 
NOK KOON WMDOMDOONOKW 
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“ 
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Table VIII—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TELEPHONE 
COMMUNICATION, 1945 























Average 

; , Ranges 

Locality and Occupation ap see * 

per Week 

$ 
Standard hours per week: Male 44-60 with majority at 48. 
Canada— 

RB TREE ie RC COR ret a MR yg pl Sc die erp eee GY Rae oo 40.50—50.46 
Tate ee oe ee ie els Be oy ny paimialy Bip w ep duels whee op 33.45—48.75 
Operators, Vemale, a 7. as: s Ra Memes aise Ml Ds cals dU a? | OR NM 14.73—22.50 
Pee Cle ee eo ere eu ritveen whacked coke Ree aoe coe PRD Ue 38 .77—53 .09 
ee ee OC em ee Se ee hi ee he ghd wud 8¢ ¥ A REO FOE 38 .61—52.45 
Otte POS tr eter mh ec ier me hat a Wig Sk hk eee » 39.138—50.19 
SO Oem te ten tae a eG Boas py Sy Nex pelk bee eR eleven to 37 .28—49 .63 
Ey SON er tem eh eet yy pig fue dr edly pr eee eee FN oH 22 .13—30.46 





* Ranges of provincial average rates shown to avoid disclosing confidential information. 
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Table IX.—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRADE, 1945 
(1) WHOLESALE: 








Average Average 
Wage Rate | Hours Worked 


Occupation and Locality 
per Week per Week 





$ 
Accountants, Male 
(i EC Rey MNEs ASU PE SUS PMP EMT 310 PP ele Daan sneer os 44.46 43% 
Saint Joby ese lel asda cate ee ASE CER, IS EI 5 mie 42.12 44 
BUF aeLe ha Te ea nuance LM MMA I bly OluTieAt ala! WWD Ae IT 39.67 423 
Wlortepeal ime e diac Suites ths ca COMIC T, Lt Re no ee 49.19 413 
Tsong es Pee ea kee siva awn Heredia Balen: Kae me eee 41.07 43 
Lindon. Ca Ge CLM g one wigie Te ee ah ake eat eA enema 49.26 424 
OPORUONOAUE TG Lana doy ani. abe a Wace meee Mamet e eas (aa ae ae 52.65 404 
Windsor waren co desi cama bins ks 4 emek ee es BA Red cae eee reel 50.96 44 
Wit perenune, dak . os cuted exec a en Seen es Rea wea g eon se eM 48.68 39 
Resta weta eee die ass ah ra ah cee tera ces Sek ale eae 43.60 43+ 
Ae OOTY Ferd kh sc ailldce ge kk eae ONL Pee eae kg eR MOAI eh 43.38 442 
Oo) ain ee ney eee OC Unre mn ty CPE e return me yup e 49.02 42+ 
PLC MONG ry sirke es ae ui uiiela eae 8 a ay toe Oa 43.78 A5 
IWAN COUR 8 Cco ste seats or nnn Ria age ac ke eae tn ee 48.88 423 
Bookkeepers, Female 

[EEOC cares et Mine eet Ae | A CNET Sanh uta Doe Rem WT ant 4 27.54 382 
SLU Fe) GY 7 eae Ne OLORE UA Se UENURER Saatgrh MORE YIN MIRSIOSE LAH PUR hl ALN 18.32 44 
CUEDEC A ec Sta eet fra pee mene eee er Teen 19.438 49 
INEOTUEE OAT Ci Mei dire oA ice VE a |e alee ant Gerace at Le ead RAE ele) 25.24 404 
(EE Neth he: (eR OSG Hate AQ rem an cm OMe Ewes Abt We Se A Aa 24.19 423 
TORO shah ioe, OM as Le Ga as Ue, pent) UUs ee OA ee) 23.21 421 
OUR Ya oe pets Stee clot CA UN 2 RISUa Ube ah he Oe eget 22.64 414 
VOTOnlo ge ok c eeeu ale sae eal i, eee eae! ate een ae 26.16 403 
PV ATILSONOE cies Su alots lea ote GaN eV ALN a tacit i LE ny OS UNL ee Ciaks 443 
IV ATTIIDER AOD, EUR late hc Ati eile a eine ee ek 23.11 393 

REMI Tek ply Barat leN oie Rais tds Wid! A, ahaa Gren een Aa tre en 23.40 422 
DAS MECOOD Cie Tow nes ON Alen Aik er NR a aa 20.94. 434 
OS 24 a UMAR ane RE AoE DU CeBIT Ur AAC ai gi Pe 22.58 40 
LADD G0)» oe ey an 2 OMEN MONE nT Un nara ciag Melee TN ee 25.70 41 
WV BAU COUNER SS lens ok, iiehs ai Mes ae sll ent tims cela orto A Menem Oe A 25.76 422 
RV ROGOMI AN cS Tica. a oy Tor me a: Uy UL Be Sen ar Mea 21.46 444 

General Office Clerks, Male 

SAE) ge ee ae eer Meee MCN OULUE A MBAR AN nS) AMS 30.37 41 
OBE SOE ch haan cian ee ic wile ae calls ae ie dle ei a Ns a 33.11 432 
NS OS LO ah SN OOH a GEE NG aM cam te Syl aii 29.15 44 
(ds okie) Se vane NI Aer Witcdme nc. AG aN 34.78 402 
BT SAL OTN etc Wives ss te) «OPA ema ole ddl NUT ot a ee 30.66 43+ 
1G 16 1017 AL me ee eR SOR aL CAME Vine rc eMmMREN yl og TE 36.01 431 
Outarae Miceli ia ater a We WAC Mas Te mL ara 30.24 43 
IGTONEG iii tae UME Ii A CUMIN ta iy A oun a 35.29 391 
WV ATMO a tga Ceci t hd VAI ki Bool. 463 
SUE VenTe | of cs dN Oy ten apa QUO EDMAN EYL RTCA PMD Hs 5 TR TMT U aE «7 35.76 413 
FUORI A eb sss wc dkms cee Dama Eas id Aaa Ue a 37.47 402 
PAIR LOOT ont! Ra td uae aN OOO SOMO ie Nene te ae a Vc 32.99 44 

E25 RD PLONE RY”, “STOR MINS PSR PUP AM RIED Sed alia, 8 UE 38 .02 421 
FA MODEON eae A ero UH Gaal eae tineae Lele lee (eT aa 32.44 402 
Vai COUVET Se C5510. acer ee Sen Meat To at ey ei eae a 35.24 433 
ACLOPIA Near le sii tre One 4 hey wy dete ean a aN 2 ne 38.49 44 

General Office Clerks, Female 

Ealitax css a Ge. Mune AA nts merle ciiihe amt Ug ee neve 24.31 39 
OLIN OTA pie vty: 5c tee eae IE see eae I ee a 19.74 44 
RUCDE Ge As sg eee an LMMetiry . ulnOL a Mike nt an eae aver 21,28 432 
Montreal ee ducts ous G edeipt de Se CL Lan moh oe a I ee EE 22.05 393 
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Table IX—(1) WHOLESALE—Continued 











Average Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Hours Worked 
per Week per Week 
$ 
General Office Clerks, Female—Concluded 
TEONC OME eee I EL Mee ee CERES ENERE TARE RQ ORs OER H ER 19.34 423 
OM renee ie tee dete WO. ea eae ile ee ee ee ee ee 19.99 412 
SDagrOliomee sks LES RR E eS EDTA sche s eee ce be own a 23.42 392 
DVENCSOUMs de th MM ERE Pear RU DEG RA a Ka ees ee REE 22.91 42+ 
Ma ipert rs. 002 2 ee Ra Eh eo LR ewe eT TR ese eee Leda ee ee 19.83 4] 
STAND dg eee apeeaties 6. Seg aes CF a ie a ea eee rere hee 20.36 413 
SLOG etl Ma eek eee ena eae he ce RATE He 20.04 425 
CAT hc UR Oe Pe ey ee A PERE OR are 4 we ae foes 21.37 4] 
erie ee, ree ee hee R Reg akne hes 43S Lae eee 20.62 414 
RECOM el tt U.S eee eee Whee ee eds ees baa Ee 8 22.06 43% 
Neti Raat adeg nage! oo, OU illic: nee baie ae ea ee aa a eae eae QU RTE 44 
Office Appliance Operators, Female 
Tai Rh eye ok xoeoa an bee Reels Ea dd CM Ea He 23.66 39 
OLE ene ree ik eee ress kw eva ae Ck RR ne oes 26.01 393 
ARTO 14) bey eeel el yee UR DS 20S OR eee er ea ee a ee ee 25.44 393 
WMD ee Re ee ees IE Sa eae RE enw ays 22.82 40¢ 
[ROSEN gl ee Ieee ES eee eee eee ee ee eae 25:17 Stops 
a I IO eR Seo ee ne LAW ee he Lele ds 22.14 402 
OED et | RE ARR ae ee eA dale ee a eas aH 4s 23.68 404 
Cel cd so con Ree Tae eed ba doa a hw Oe a eile Jes 23.26 432 
Shippers and Recewers, Male ‘ 
Oe RE os liv kyr dais coe Peale thee el eae e gies 26.28 42% 
Ber Oe se hdee rae a tulad tices Se nee er ewe 25.49 40 
ee es PL Dee esd ene hades nde Rave t een ee ves 28.27 47 
Mera ee te ee tk I SE at onset na etohg suantinia gins ama as 28.44 443 
ea ENT oe EIR AE gas 0) Ted a ee ae a a 29.85 453 
LT ean ie, ie ae MR IOP SONI ga Sola) Goa as ins ce BO 27.90 44% 
ee ee Rl dea aden d d Hees aera eee eRe ee 26.42 46+ 
One a) I a has hs weet a ade ewe ted eee e 29.49 443 
Store oe, Pe 8 clara bee daa eeres cn date sete 30.96 44% 
Date rr. ee cs aoe e sesso cack He ede Sa ee oes oe ee 27.92 43 
CORE (cages a Ge cl, UBC eat gee eR a are a I a 27.88 432 
eee 5 Re ic ihn el Ra a isd aed aL Cw tee 28.40 ABt 
AEE Sr Sc Ue Oe ee ere er ae 28.71 447 
a Te RE, per daw eens Dalen hee Sweet es | 30.11 464 
REAR COUIVOCE... 20 hos RE oa haved pene Sur dala eo eee Bede hay te 31.45 454 ° 
ei ee ee ARO Rely foe UME wt te a HIT ETS 29.27, 47% 
Stenographers, Female 

Lalita ER Cc rlaw eld eed Ee bea taser eree eK 23.91 394 
i eee ee 5 SR EE ae nen rr ee ee ea 20.03 421 
ie ee Pees oy) cua oe easels Sg eles nahh ke 19.90 445 
SL PRALES © ora ee re he ect DoakS 39% 
BE LET ee PE NERS hb EAA ERG whee 22.72 403 
AE Ee he UC: nn ae ee eR nT ee ee eee ree 18.88 42% 
I Sor Rie te) TER Elbe WW Orne rae cd koe aaeh al a ae a ae ars 22.05 427 
Bs Ades nape oops doc cere atin sre ve openers <ce etre ecergae atone eT 20508 39 
STH O in vnawed prion en eee eee ae aaa ss ah oe Tenge gs 21.96 405 
Resi Rs - Paden ee es te Pa ae ee halt ie aan ae eS 21.98 4134 
BE ov x 8 ok Is ER RPE AEE LES GEESE FEAR TT 20.39 422 
ey ds hat a ee brs eed SE AS OR PATIL EE OLS RTE ERE SS 22.45 Al 
OTs |. Ad ee oe ee oe RE PSSA R ASPIRE CATES PD ae 21.48 442 
Be see Phe Ee ied SAMAR ET TILA AAR REA OMS A OLA ER MS 234380 42% 


te NN. Sid sic A Gk ee Roe PRE ELS BOAR TEES EER ABER 20.35 444 
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Table IX—(1) WHOLESALE—Concluded 





7 























Average Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Hours Worked 
per Week per Week 
$ 
Typists, Female 

PALER cle BOE SARE ER EL Ci NUR MSU VEO arto 21.58 404 
SOULOLELT ©: SCC RRO GARENOR LEU SSTe A Cage» 74 ORRMUEMRND rg Ri aA Na Larirg 43} 
LAUT CORUM 9 Ack MAMI CRUSE NIUE AOR AYO) MMIC SA iy GEN 22.09 40+ 
JERS eT roo RARM ORR, 2 Yc MMR Re One Ra NOI RI ST nN, Pe MME C099 Sh 20.05 413 
ROTOR GORE ca Tic AR Mi costed CUE CE MDA St es Naas an 21.57 405 
ied OTe 2 SRO Oy aU <r: UD SMM hs RRO EUMEIUN LRA Mac 19.17 40 

LOTT Ss UENCE «UME SMR RO MEU NON MR CREE DIORA 19.05 407 
RAS ABOGNL: Sete: SUNN ERS oo Ge Vi nt a 17.24 39 

NTE Gy oC ORE RR HOG Ges 2 fF) RM Omani TeR  RRme MicaaG EGAN RRL 20.64 403 
POR PO oa) Bik BO Ae ee ot LORD ea Rie Les eA 19.33 423 
WANCOMMERN A Wick MN PRR ha tes eee au as, Ue BA ne ae 23.45 403 

Truck Drivers 

PAOLA Nite asdes esa tarieis ee « ier iwid ey Rw oe aloe ek ee ee 27.36 472 
NO yor Pt ABE BEN ss gS Pea ox) ment: ant ae Re aa 28.74 454 
QUCTIGRME a Ft ee OEY is eae) Aa ae ae Oe On SN CO 26.72 473 
DLORLIOR Rares beige WB OE os oie se ate Lo teee Oka Waa ann 29.77 464 
PEST ae ie te, he MOR lve enh ame ecuador 29 .23 443 
POT ORR i Meili WAR Uae a ie, ey aad ae 29.22 443 
ORCAS SS Oe) a eee, a TM AC Re an A cy Bec me eee 25.22 A7z 
Or One be 2) i Sic I MORE oc oe Aa ae Sa eae 31.42 453 
NE C0 ITD VR SCO ae RU ER Rt Re Lehi S52 aN IM IRR neat 29.96 45 

RRO Mord ac) ONG) CU at ae 27.27 443 
OCR ON CORN S matiau' CU mse SA en IRS, UR MMOR NE cAI 27.85 453 
PAMALOONE SO BG it iO i Oe ae aetna ee 25.92 464 
ETO ES age on ea ea OO Sholay doe bosoisd bela cas Sha oa at ic ee ee 28.41 45 

BUAIOD TON ik) Uo NM, Scie ok Gc NOON ny nod had a PU ee 28.75 442 
WAN COUR oan fae Sosa A gue ot ok eee ae. Con te ge ate 29.70 443 
eh 3 ales gee CIO, <A eae Enea Renu NEED CA RVRMLERMSTIN ANG EOE o 35.86 423 

Warehousemen 

EET CNG ORB <? S.A RIN, Oa MRS ain chic yt 26.28 453 
DAI AOD ia te OR Oe oie keu Ceuta, ciel Me cUAl Uln elke Owings 27.82 454 
COED ORB Soi, Oi: OUR MRS, INT eat Gey ae Rare aa 22.57 473 
LC Tg ae Oe sO oa eke | SOM D CT iam Ly iA yA aE 26.98 471 
EEE Scat ir 2): MOMMveae AnemDe |S Ht Re aee Wave te. ry Oeeniaen ne tv aN Cua? 26.85 454 
BOGUT Os Oa I BE) AE I cere Be Sade eR hs 0G 24-40 45 

0 SEDI ME 9 oe PUR MMM NN Dy MSR PAGRED SUTTON LG lei: 23.61 463 
TGC MERIREROND GAMER 3h" lG CRRnine AEN URANO SC a AG ab Wa 27.89 45 

Ye lt Se a ERR Oe Na SO eG SU a be 27.61 461 
EMEC ASA ERR Ale a AC CSU CaN RIN ST RAN 24.96 45 

TCE TRI AR SR eC LAG aR Me) OMEN) ATS" ccna 26.57 45 

Serete| Con 0) ce Ce a Bee mn |v SM re Mt EIS 6) GEARS UN 24.92 441 
CEs A ioe ME ah ik plate A Lees ON YSN LO 26 .33 454 
PEOVER itchy Uy alan buna cs codon poets Woseaia a eet eee ae 27 02 45 

OVEN phage) 0) 2 RA) ONE a ne ee cee 27.05 443 
IOUS io Be RWG oy lM gs Os Ue 3 eee et ll 403 

Table [IX—(2) RETAIL 
Accountants, Male . 

Oureboors oie. 80 BR Be cc ah ile. atta at Nite ym aa on OU eA at ee aC 41.32 48 

VLG ORM dM RAMS etkn, Kota stad, fre as CORNY eR 42.11 A7+ 
POTORE Oe tii PR es Ae ata eee ey yee eee Me 43.47 454 
LEE Aan MD cn a NENA A Se ete yd ee at Pine 47.58 45 

CUED CO TRING Pitan | CAN: MSR ae Pace ied homes as Uhl) a ato 40.80 42% 
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Table IX—(2) RETAIL—Continued 























Average Average 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate | Hours Worked 
; per Week per Week 
> 
Accountants, Male—Concluded 
By 6a Sich ok bok weet oman vielerem en se baiells paneer a 42.95 47 
Oe eo ME ee A eRe a oyibe ee fh wa oo os mks 41.98 434 
Re re ee Peak ou ods aieniy py mime eee ee mA 40.75 424 
ee aN ee ON Meer Ol ae ea anes: F didin 8 ace An toma eA 39.55 414 
OL OS oral pada L BCUESINESE VASES HE > LIARS ORME ET: SPE 52.08 437 
Bookkeepers, Male 
EVI) oe GRU 0 See ce A ara ae eae a CS Ee aa Se 31.27 463 
Rete ee Re ere Peco RENEE he Tard S212 aes 2 34.10 46 
Oe ee eee hate ene Ree ee ER 22 SE eS 36.75 48 
BVOC clea eae eh cpr dere etia erase keke abate es 35.66 414 
NGC ER OR te ee ota dide et ROL MEER LST 2 og ck ee: 35.76 42 
Bookkeepers, Female 
PES ule Ris Qeamivage oles OUR ela” (Ral Clean a RRA a eat ne a 23.45 442 
Saint denn. 254. TES ihe ee ACE A AON a a Seige Ee era ee 20.54 443 
One ol te AME ne eee i hee ate yeaa ete: 17.88 . 454 
Pee re I, PU ciale ais a ek din Wle ae eee Ss de 28.32 44% 
vee em es Re ee ele els ele bees on ke a eke ew ee yt 24.65 44 
pos ay eh ale hela oe td Unga CSP ES Spi GN oie Sk SN il AR oer en 25.56 442 
SAU a fee Ra BARTS 9 SOS A it SE Tel A ee ce oo a 24.14 4] 
Me eg erm nee oe a's eg wey ee, 8 23.33 44 
ONT 02 gpa a tlle oh EA, a Ee eet yA Wer gt 403 
ecient gee cae ese se ae yt es stay ako ts eet 21.90 444 
Aer Ok! I eh oa a aly nua pala ain i ae See kek eS 22.48 464 
he a ee ee AES sea eles Ga 21.08 42 
re Pe es ahah ye eee a aaa Whe aay are 6 rele O25 404 
er te SS ie. Peed wage an pte es, wie ay go 8 ge 23.56 40 
este oy CUDA eke We mame ©: eat ai i RA epi he Ga eo 20.01 42 
Cashiers, Female 
ser ee Ue ld SoA fac yoshi se eatiadehbacs Sala bata RRP a 6 rte OD Blot 19.08 444 
Be ere i IR eee WE lg del lens nal ta Satie to te lainple lp bah aire la ate sa Be | 19.67 404 
UES SOMME TRUSSES. 3A. Sy gee Ee Se nie Aeae e acre Aca Se te aa 14.92 45% 
RT OUTHOTL Vo acl rete cs hate RAP eee SLI o ae eae Pee eb 18.48 463 
ear lk kk eee EES Pare REE BS AeA SEL eae 17.61 46% 
ATC yc Rem, Ja, A tee AMM, ak Prcestastigh teats ee onan esha ghia ahiatstest a Sid ates 20.13 444 
BREE rec, eds wae aie er apatite nislat ahh deaths tae itt weatlel iat 19.84 | 44, 
MODE e's at okies a4 Re Wi ape ees amt MOR CN t nlAAl da et A len ot a 19.80 44 
PAGE) ek i vend AR Salle it talaanlinnidtareationd italot tea toe 22.09 464 
<i TUE 0. OMAN Es AAU ce at RO one ara aR ai oni Sa Ma 18.68 39% 
RAS ANG OOO BIA 28. CAR a eae a ee A ha a 21.36 423 
REE Ca) CHUB a oe An, CP Ra ra ar ae ee 20.19 3932 
CENCE 3) a Ne GR 0) I Nae ae 18.64 393 
PCL TES te hace tei TN, saosin ts fe mma ett ces aBi ata atria al ave 19.69 394 
NER No 3 SIN at UT We © PRON RG a ah re ICC Se kee ae aS 20.61 392 
EEE cee Nel ea) RE UE, MEM rR ae a Oa 17.74 393 
Elevator Operators, Female 
Tait Asal ae ice een: odes ath dena sat easier aae ane 15.91 434 
A ek a s S Or ee On rent ee ec aE A 18,12 42 
SND A hy Ugg es oS ARIE Noa etna oo SREP ROR, Sete 16.83 eae 
Ue tCNTA UY Ses RI PE a i I 5, al ong ae ag ee 17.97 46 
RE ii soul) etd or sc A PNR eie oe Es 4 seam heismaen apo acetate UN 18.05 41i 
Rees. sich ce SEE ah Ue Beer iorms mired hoe tre eee 17.20 393 
ACT. «i. kel be. AOS he hee ere oP ee 17.48 394 
Eo ERD BOR aoa" inate Seine ene were eRe NOR re Nar 17.39 393 
eta Tet. 4). og wR ias Pacinos Sonate yrateroret rae a 19.21 393 
ih et ARI hd oi ridin ie nape PEO OR eA ORO Ee 17 56 | 40 
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Table IX—(2) RETAIL—Continued 
ou eee eo 
Average Average 


Wage Rate | Hours Worked 


Occupation and Locality 
per Week per Week 





$ 
General Office Clerks, Male 
CE) I ee Aad Bra © aa 7) am bach tht Aste Aatal sollacay/enie ena atta wie Coc 21.15 432 
EXUGLCS OPN AEA GSU dame oe gd Brccarars Me henarae uta Mey (roi ndlhenta a Reker ave iste 24.38 454 
AU 6L0) 8 6 201 AARNE Salts wR MMT, Cdsechb lst alaals laces th onl gm kool a beyeirsgee 27°35 46 
BARES pela emer ent Manila ovaidd uns geal Mom etstue deine a) sub tah anss kylstl Ae hula te 29-58 472 
(MCING) Soy Rey Boren ihe UND, Wado aR elie ALAS, He MLE TTD Wek) 32.42 45 
BAU LOIL Gy ete veloc ante ee er Oat alt aR en tema ne A a 29.63 441 
OD is Ay ce a RN, US Rn FR Ae MO sea rien PvE 23.98 43 
ASTER Tac aaah Ween m (Sa) Cade | ARUN NR Al AIG ICY ie teh Ak Dei A 31 62 4] 
COATT MEE Vion! ac UMM RR Tatar WENT Nace Pe nce ene OY a 27.39 404 
PW ATCORIVET 015 )s Wer AM wh, Ge Une ce ed eae, Nin neg nen 9 ea 40 
Nie CoCo as CADPR Raat (Ari oll, GNGENIVEED MemSh tes MME ICN MMOIIRDTD  Nae etna nal Guth 4) 28.98 413 
General Office Clerks, Female 

LAURE riialiticis 5 deced) Gcmeee Wee Gs ee aes cs Nal fem re 18.92 43 
MOE kre) Umm me: OSIM tin A Ala ae FOF gw ele Wk idea ed 15.97 43 
CGC RORY, rie Ae) ARI BW ih RRR OL Ne Lee SA 15.02 46 
I OUEROAL 2 Si Ae 2 AMR EAE ELE AR ONS Os ONTO bmg ey 18.25 48 
OGAWA, S's vans 5 SRA cls 5 AM nt hae sae ek ee BO 18.26 45% 
LOLOMEO Stich By a sR oc cA tl ae mane ea kia ie ce accom aaa) 19.78 4423 
PLATO fats 's Aisin. ORE Nee oc Pe ah Ad VA PA ee nce ee yan 20.67 4] 
DOD UOTE Reb Wie Ten RN | RE AO) Pk a ee Rs WR ke > 18.54 434 
Want sore ci iit feet 1 2, | bed SA reese Ck OR MOR 9 CM, 9 19.64 433 
VATE IGE icity sais Sens MAN Wie |g RAGNn Or git LOM ce SOR RN date ee ane 18.26 394 

AAA ose sve Ap er tin te Ee 5 wr acoA iat i Ree eee Meee a ae AS 37 
PIAS ALO I ! y ke a aR RONs ts Guna sree hone Pyne em ED nr tk wae 19.62 414 
Walgaay ree. ccd, tc MOSM. Woe bd deco ha bene Aaa ae Cee 20.44 414 
PIT OTGON «2h. 4a, oN Le pn dstat arth ecg a Re ed en a 19.38 4043 
VANCOUVER We: Ae. cee, chy UE tak UN AP COCR & eRe 20.61 40 
INACLOTIO elt gla), Coen in, A Gideon! amie Lanne eam a aan La 18.88 413 

Janitors, Male 
(LST ELEC) Co aOR cGREEY SADR inrnh Sa tree AE DHE 24.99 44 
Pee. sie tees HOR MB ich Uday esr uk Ce Lee 25.79 493 
LOC oct RD SAA Re 7 ORs Oaal eae SPORE SR aNReel rio! hte ae 24.19 45 
LCT TS AD: OAM te CR A aay Aer Te adi Wk fi ita tiny 25.91 46 
DTD SU ce chiens A NCEER Ase Gin els che Ante aad OTS ea ee 26.20 44 
ROG ae ce aa CMG ee on DN ar a ean ad a 22.80 434 
ESC COS? ART Ge SSO SRT Snain Nasa RRR RPL TCAs Yoh cp Vir aileard: 28.68 513 
NATO A le. Neda os J es og on a 27.25 39 
II esc ot Nn SNR EN se hee aaa amet ihc eu cns De Ut ee 26.03 413 
OSS OIE Ngo ee ce ee et On ene ad 24.15 421 
SRR fs Bd GRP is coke tee ena de nee et Co 26.43 414 
LEGIT SS Oe Rieegnte Sanaa” OR SUR La HER i RU FARR be oka ot Ge 26.00 393 
CU SCES (7S Rae nese 0 OCR Rau ae Sapna re iS i) lng detmai dt 25.27 413 
ROMAN iets ow MRO Maru ete put een ea are 25.45 392 
Office Appliance Operators 

LEE <3 chUn Reman Mien 100) WME Duce a aN aR en anien Use Keine um DIET Gy 21.19 401 
MOMETERT Set. Ale TERN ERR cs cicys ROR ACN AN In AOR sl Masti ae 19.47 462 
OO ANE ills a nicky niagara nie yen dns dnb elgg eh tei 20.55 423 
BDO OTTUG RK At 0. ‘shee Lo AU a LS MAN ad esd hh yh tL eR Om 22.67 42 
ET BTR OB £539) 6) 1 a) 5s Le eee OR inl SAU Mae lala algc a del 20.55 404 
PTO pres tk ae RAs aiid, UE dal ade ath al tl wl 20.05 383 
Os st ae RO ick MO Cen AC Lee SVM Gane rine | 19.91 40 
BETO OS (55.7, 80 sR NA a Ane ole ca ape eh hal) ek 20.11 38 
VATICOUVER ic Mh 1 RRR, Lana dia ted ee ea wn lal d Ugo lle Biola 41 





Victoring: (008 ee OME ARE 8 Cel Sole op a Ae ee SR eA Se oe 20°31 39 
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Table IX—(2) RETAIL—Continued 








Average Average 
Wage Rate | Hours Worked 
per Week per Week 


Occupation and Locality 





$ 
Sales Clerks, Male 
Bee a et is) nk Re Rs el a we a esas Petal sha. an ciate “rats 24.99 452 
ee ae toy Ree RL ag Sede Aah genn sie ur Recbaiiek seinors- 9 mieuiredars) Bras 26.05 43% 
Br re eh IR Be Or ata ce Mote: Me ie wie ae aie Ca ck ah ye 4 OH Cg 26.22 47% 
PvE ec EI ny OM MIC Me AB ed iy Gia vac lel govetylog BOSE 481 
aad ul PASM Fey MS SMES ee SL Re ech aR a aa al shares anak hs 21.20 452 
GC OTM ee A ig ey ees ee Ua fa el od vig aes 29.14 453 
eons ata Re RPM ME MMM ALAR Re cd Nf gh bhg a 6 erg Sys 31.03 442 
Ones 6d os 6 Te BERT RU ins MR LEN ise ¢. Srualg altuna ates 30.39 402 
ae] NEY Oh MED a, hee RAN he ob x elsile hein: 6 eel gid aoe wa ol. 7) 463 
rn ee er Neer ee Pn Pin od <-Yal Asin lele(hiel mad on ave te 4! > 31.96 404 
ee ee WN, le ak hy eae tek Sale Sn hl eve 8 27 .24 404 
Sg SiN EA NG, ee 8 ne dP Se aPC Ya 28.26 423 
Chen Ne i LN a ee a ania Pie ale obey ele es ae 29.68 423 
Reena Er Ree Me ich cass Gol Ales hewn elalidt'ecd te aie era's 9s 30 .02 403 
eats Nel en eet RE MPO). aie vec? dias oh cave ale wie aa wieiahe’ a #edjarg > 32.56 414 
SEN GEROVE pS ee oe Ok, ys ae Ee arene ee sm 28.99 413 
Sales Clerks, Female 
Je AST Oe SR a IG eee 2 6 ne Play OR bs a a Poco0 443 
Se re ee Pe Yh is Mea ake Gala awe ee Se wera © 14.90 42 
eM lta eee le ele oe atl g CR Oye ewe 14.33 474 
PR RG CTL ye RO MRE) ir Soe cee: x fs Ap aie 6, 3% ee we Sey ow we BIE LOL 48 
er a i aS so ABs wie ciated atid 17 228 46 
Oe Me Pe ON SE ie RO akc an Oe Re Rf Verh 18.92 454 
Ree Tih DERM te I EAE sae he RET ond 6a wie Win Beastie p: win! wn tS teen 17.47 40 
PIA La EM PM oe ads wah b gc wearadale glare S ohie iw Sues aes Gay | 442 
Dt a MeN EM eh ORS ok a Me gone Cale we 3 wo oul SA 17.83 46 
Pee is Pai 2) eta auke BW Sais adie iolle ol gieieighe in alee iyo mae 18.27 404 
Fe irre ee ia ae PO healed «eye MURS ewe § colle o 4 eh 18.88 404 
TS Teen ny ne ER BC ets 0s 02) 5 ag RL MR ee So 18.62 413 
ye ME 2 ys Pe IMe ost even Sale dah oe 2 ees 18.26 4134 
ra TUL Gia ite ii PUREE ink Re Uy a age ais SEO alle 6 gw aval ea le Be 18.27 402 
ERI PROS Pan take 2. gs tc a, leg ef: ee Or a EC 20.01 414 
SESS BOCES UE eG Aenea ein) ae oc a ree on LEO 402 
Shippers and Receivers, Male 
etre eee Te NT ee RM rat ee Pay unas yea Soa Br ol ah ae Rice Wale 29.33 443 
SVR UNITY RAM Me eee ok aan i). Sa a Oo are ame 25.24 42 
COLNE Ohh ET CaM ROMP irs, Oh Fania ave) «Oe Ree ommem e are 24 . 54 473 
Re OT Ge nk, Onan BOG & Og San Set oa a ge 27.14 48 
RO a aR eat a oh) IAB C85 od. shy ohelale ale esl Ward aoe aked aly 28.38 46 
CTE CL ae mee CERES oc dt, Ee Se ae Na Ye eile ot 28 28201 45 
Ae iid Gata RO 5, ONE EME foo: hc ROR rs lat 6 as alec Cae ele Pn Seiden 30. 24 434 
TEC TI CRCTMMME ET ek ME PIE Le ha RNY ocd 4 os Maas WS 'e ae ao RR 25.68 443 
NN UTE eer els PAR LOM cs oe ols ASN ol ale a ahs) om ee ee Ge aoa olie as 31.90 40 
PRCT hia, EEE AMY «wo 6 che Us Ge a eis Dee ges SS 29.93 40+ 
Saskdtoaimems. 2.2 shh PUR 5 oe he de ite COL 9 RARE ase ey aie oe i 26.09 394 
Caloar yaar tg RAG oh hohe be eine ee ne eee ete e ye Sane 30.10 41} 
dmontone. fee ¢. eis BR sot ie, OMRON 8: oC inc RAMMED cg iter ue hans 28.78 43 
Is Th OOMEAUG Per 5 UAE CE oy cy a MES in kaka gdm 4 ore Oe a5) ae 32.88 42 
TLE ete Oe ee cain ee cee MAM 2 Gals ea Me di aude & gue teeae ae PAA 421 
Stenographers, Female 
EA TS Ry eee CR ee © 3 Senne meer ECO are €° 20.39 423 
A SN A ee, Uses. sent OMraret | Per mrers arene vest 461+ 
Me OU eek) ee ote tye RE oes eS 9 Bee ine = te takes iy der arg 463 
Ci geek nk RT Nene to, Sent GPM ANPP cr le 7 24.54 454 
WA ee ee eR Ree GMMR ool A Sa ns a. Oil: dee aR 20.54 43 
ees | ee rN) ot ae minorirarees, rire era eae re 23.80 44 
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Table IX—(2) RETAIL—Concluded 








Occupation and Locality 


HOMO a Pes ee ek ae de 8 ae nl WW nie eae a Mi a 
VATE IER 3.5) iva dics zon gO NERY ss Liars Rakai ® Ack NC mies Whe NR me a Lameel en 
PROCITE iiss hale ee ei i wo ahs had A Akg Ae ia ay Aa RRO gaa gle 
ASEH TOOR si le RE cs, odie | PYRE We We ALC aie el 
DAY ers laa GU GEN NCI, winapi ee py blah MADR OCONEE A 8 PUAN a LARA 


CED EO oo ANE UNDREE eeaaR ER A AE ie aR Se see IE ken A a 
REE EN as lial DUNS Se 2', US as hHERM cr CRC Rega a ee 


ond One eer A SM We OS Mineo Nia fe at alent ial iawn che hid hima ena a 


Winnipes .o... 258: NG Six a  at dt MA ER Ce Ra le ea Ce neg 
Regina 0 ac AMPe eRe 2 O08 Oy is 5 Ee ey Mined teh See 
POASHALOON yd pul ees ek Beatie ak ea ST WRU « eM gen Da ed 
OLE 47 Sa RRO a DRT CC CCR UR SU CRC RAENCE CaCO) oc) CSA 


Montreal igo ce 2 Ro Ba and lee lates Bees yeh earner eteema t. 
OP OUTON Sei ie li UR Re OL OA al le ae gtk, a Aah et ce Me 8 aie Sia Ay ae 
OER CU a Oa UR ce TOE Rae, PRCA IEA IR oe ee NSO hr oy Ag 
NVA DID eR a uy eT Oe ciple Cte sce 9 a WU dallas Canale 
SCT AR ae end OP AME SRAR I Mee EAU dnt gear yo wl ae 9) 
PD PTOT OT) Tre Bile Rk we ete ere Cds it Oy A OE Mk A 
Vancouver. 0) foo bee, eh at ee Rs he eee a 


Le a eR aD CAD Ine SOR PU MRE eee ocd neue toh 
OLR Wate folk ee NCL” Rated Dray os ins ott aia aoa ae 


WaT oo os 2 Eso RR RU eae rier” yl Rav a eae Eade 
Cal ga ty ee oo Bek eee Ae ET x EARN al shah eae 





Average 
Wage Rate 
per Hour 








Average 
Hours Worked 
per Week 
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Table X—WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN SERVICE, 1945 
(1) CIVIC EMPLOYEES 


























Police Constables Firefighters(a) Labourers 
Locality Maximum | Standard Maximum Wage Standard 
Salary Hours Salary Rate Hours 
per Year(b) | per Week | per Year(b) per Hour | per Week 
: $ > $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Paes ee ee Bas 1780 48 1924 & 2020 | .50 — .60 | 44 — 48 
SY AHS yay. ee ais «4 1680 56 1752 09 — .61 48 
Amherst oe. J. 72s ae. 1375 oe a SUPRA Se) Oc a AO 48 
EEULOUE MeO ce BMS 1799 ie | RY IRs 200 bes AT 48 
Glace Bay osc... hae 1908 ER RL, AMG .624 48 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown......... 1380 OAs Le A Pee ten 42 53 
New Brunswick— 
Samabalonn een ie 2) pe): 1920 56 1700 .58 48 
HEoncton Ms SAP ec ds 1799 48 1927(g) .55 — .64 44 
Fredericton. 2.600.395. 1530 70 1437 .00 — .60 48 
Campbellton 6... 2.4.) 1968 COE Res 202 aa ae .505-—— +505 44 
Quebec— 
INOS CUES cri! Nn da 2300 48 2400 .523— .60 44 
Westmount... 22.4... 2150 48 2250 Wola “Old 50 
» Oaebee. icrie. 8. 1820 84 1846 Loo 44 — 48 
ee ek Re he aL ttaleus wake is | chon a ae 4 OI 40 — .45 48 
Trois Rivitres: 2s)... . 1794 72 1794 .50 48 
PHELBTOOKO. Geko Ga ast 1612 POM A Patcieny ceatinatemen 40 — .55 48 
PUMICE Ee ees in ee 1694 70 1644 .55 48 
Ber yacintnes ol. s4e 1586(c) 60 1586(c) .50 44 
EC ING oC Polak de, 1710 72 1710 45 — .55 48 
DIAGOT WG, Sala cwile. 1534 GO oad eS gc kT 2 .49 48 
Shawinigan Falls....... 1750 56 1750 54 — .59 |}. 48 
Borel wee. MA ee ad 1560 84 1560 .45 48 
Verdun eared ou ede 2200 48 2300 .60 — .65 44 
Ontario— 
Ou wat, Co Eee 2300 48 2110 165 44 
Or Wal ae i wale ke 1800 48 1650 .00 44 
Brockyille?.4. 30) 2.018 1600 54 and 60 1600 .00 50 
Kingstomiey vin older 4 1725 48 1550 pA 2250 44 
Belleville uO ieou Cue 6 1850 GOR RAMON DE ION a .45 — .50 49 
Peterborough.......... 1829 48 1790 145 165 44 
Oshawae peri 7.8 2050 54 2000 .60 44 
Opa ote ly oe 1669 a Tn Wer ar AAD! Ls A 50 49 
GROG eraser ate Vi. sl ec 2295 48 2295 71 — .76 44 
Parana oh eck ks 2160 48 2161 634— .733 44 
Sty Catharines... bichie bd tmeouana. fs cee TRS BINS 1863 .538 — .63 | 50 — 54 
Niagara: Vaile oy .o5 3.8% 2044 60 1944 .60 — .65 48 
Peentiord ayo eae 2066 48 2066 .624 44 
Galbeirecice Gut boat.) 1800 54 TABQ A ee ig en eee 2 ee 
Gueliite aus be eke 1822 48 1677 68 — .63 44 
Katepeney oes s 1894 48 1995(h) .65 44 
WicGest OC h atari, or ns back a cated he S| enw kia ee Ha 1AG2T) Ap icatee casie ee os eae 
tratlord sipeieies & oui es 1850 48 1762 .62 44 
TOT 4 dhcn es oe 4 2155 48 2079 58 — .67 48 
EL OMES. oxo eee 2178 60 2178 48 — .683 49 
REGAIN ey Sa See 1700 48 1680 52 — .57 | 44 — 48 
OG x ag ae ee 2200 48 2200 76 44 
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Table X—(1) CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 








Police Constables Firefighters(a) Labourers 
Locality Maximum Standard Maximum Wage Standard 
Salary Hours Salary Rate Hours 
per Year(b) | per Week | per Year(b) per Hour | per Week 
$ $ $ 
Ontario—conbluded— 
Owen Sound.......... 1979 48 1579 jOn — 1.00 1s WbAy 
North Bayou. cesta... 1889 54 1920 .60 — .65 44 
SUODUTY (Ue. son ee 1980 54 ARE oe .60 48 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 1984 48 1984 .60 — .65 48 
BortaArthur, ie. ke. 2220(d) 54 1980 .633— .654 44 
Bort William 6 ogo 2160(d) 54 1920 .60 — .68 44 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg.) eke occ ale 2160(e) 48 2160)) 0 loeb ial beedeot ot eet 
Brandon.) ok st 1767 48 1692 1 Ue a. aed i or 
DGD OMIACe Yt.) ee ule MM Cl ke eae 49 — .63 44 
Saskatchewan— 
PROCITE AI lac ee ks 2256 48 2160(i) .554— .66 44 
ackatooms',) wor Wik... ss 2040 48 2010 55 — .65 45 
Moose Waw . ..0.dfe . os 2002 48 1822 56 44 
Prince Albert.......... 1920 48 1860 45 — .56 50 
Alberta— 
Ga lgarvare. .vouakes cis. 2214 48 2154 .60 — .68 40 
HAmMOnton .. Hab os 26sec « 2040 48 2076 .60 — .66 te 
Lethbridge. i... fe. 2... 1898 48 1920 .60 — .65 44 
Medicine Hat......... 1859 48 1860 493— .594 44 
British Columbia— 
Varicouver,. thu. 2280 48 2220 .78 40 
Victoria Ok ee. 2109 48 2177 t1lg— .77 40 
New Westminster...... 2120 48 2118 MTS 44 
BNOISON Pong a Ce eee, 1680 48 1740 .523— .59 48 
TEM IEVRACLO DY, RAMON) RO Wad PAU) "0 sc Pate Pine Bigeye 1680 .68 44 
COAL DORE A uae wT Ne ont 1 ee 1910 — 2021 | .74 —- .78 48 





(a) Standard hours: Most firefighters work under the two-platoon system with one day off in 
seven. 

(b) Where two rates are shown, the first or lower is the maximum rate for a single man, the 
second or higher is the maximum rate for a married man. 

(c) Rent, fuel, light and clothing included and these employees are not subject to municipal taxes. 

(d) Plus $5 per month after 10 years and $10 after 15 years. 

(e) Plus 10 cents per day after 10 years and 20 cents after 15 years. 

(f) Rent, fuel and light included. 

(g) Drivers of apparatus only; others on call. 

(h) Plus $7.50 per month after 10 years. 

(i) Plus $5 per month after every 5 years service. 
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Table X—(2) LAUNDRY WORKERS 


OOOO“ SaS————wse@»qaqoqon$“$wowq®o®«»q>s«=8mesSsS90$9. 03090909090 oooanmn00 0 mao —a—oaw_y<=a=<=w;«—_ i. 


Average Range of 
Occupation and Locality Wage Rate Rates per 
Per Hour Hour 
$ $ 
Sranparp Hours PER WEEK 
Average Range 
CUSCOP NG Gy eae rien vias MEARNS = RPO PR Rar an BO Tee are 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick........ 49.1 45.5-50 
COLE INC Cass cee ee dns RMR = sg Ae a oe, 2" 54.2 49-55 
CVU ATU ee weeks Le emesis c fey TN aren a 47.9 44-55 
PACs LOVINCES 8 ieee % sees ee eee 48.0 47.5-50 
ore tice OLIN ian aoe Oo. Che ei in seta oh ats 46.9 44-48 
Extractor Operators, Male 
COON RTS DL 1 SETS Gesu tue adc RE RIE Ls ery A072, a na eo: UMM Pep. dors ote ae ee 
UATE ORG oo 5 ke eg Oa sa a 27 ae a .50 42 — .60 
Osten Oa ie 2 ee oll EE iia Rana, Re ae A CEERI AE Ray 47 — .67 
er OMT OIC OSE eR ey ee mete Gee toe ors, kg aah AU avn ig Ghee Se cben es W etle ois .50 .46 — .55 
Tesla (Gas syn get shee wp CRM ce teil aati iia ae Nein ene age nner .58 .03 — .62 
Sorters, Female 
ete eR Le ee eM IL ares aes Bhd nd heme ele we a "00 |). et an oom pee 
NGGauoCOtlasand INCW DIUIDSWICK «co. 0 woe oils s bale sees eo .30 26 — .34 
Ce eC eR em er Wr ae ea wae es See a Lette ew « poD 30 — .41 
ChE a eR os Ree MEL AS vc ORY ifn sha asics we B wesve .30 — .41 
ROU LCG ATICCS Pe eimai Pha vs ok. alee Sea IN % ated «ey Pe a 330 .30 — .36 
Ferre LED) ON Pen eeteE Ge et 2 see Sib et emacs + “lw To wee een aie iol 304 — .42 
Starchers, Female 
CN Gl a re EN ed A Ne od ees sk) hd. o's hugnite ima sas SOL a len a ean 
INGVEoSCOUIa LATICO GW DIUNSWICK Gh. fa cs gee ede se tees eed en 126 25 — .382 
SER Seas ae Ga MRS 1 UR Me al are aa a cor 33 — .38 
nC rice ee eee er er ae he es aly ab bine ee ee rao 32 — .43 
PAPAL Oue FO aT COS a geet er me ae rsd Gib s wl Macatee rk mumps hee 34 31 — .35 
Tl ee OLE) ONG Se eee vac dwg te eee w EN .42 37 — .44 
Washers, Male 
‘aypoelngsd SIRES aie Seca OS ae toe Ang er” anes Pare ean Pee iY Mee SON es ee ee : 
ING ame oiianand: NOW. STUNG WICE 5 oo. cs 2 cs clueless ene oo soe oe 5¢ .52 — .60 
ie cere db Os geet a lacviad Pe, o'o) 4 ee Hin Bo aon coo ee ae 13 43 — .65 
OnGATIONS wre oo. aia s Re i Yo a RRM OPE he: State a emedy .59 .45 — .70 
ECE OUI COR e ye ree oe a ima wlacel wine Waleed Wietole ba ares £08 .50 — .62 
ELE CO ERTL Gy iawn) Daa ERRNO OLDEN i, Spain cm a ir aU marae aN .64 57 — .71 
Laundry Operators, Female 
(ORNATE Fees 2 ge domi cai” tal ae eel oe olin oR ep area EAR Ora eR: bY San WOE Pa Deed, Pie 
INOVapeCOtiacand New BrunswiCk 2. «ks Aimee e esscie qateks eure oes haf .21 — .34 
Qe ra Mee occ dest ads BIRR, Sg ie, bese, 8 Sat Sha ae = Gh aaa va sige te Bhs .27 — .38 
CVE EE TGR Wee oho ot PIE ass revane lo aah eck GOS. hele < MIA yo are nee. 3 Or .28 — .42 
PTAA I CeO VACCS Ue crt Se OD Ce tn wd tn ale «Manas lene ere Boo .28 — .36 
A ritichin® oat Dis oc eae ie: eet ae ce ee Cas tes enae's he aeons ane we 38 385 — .44 
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Table X—(3) GARAGE MECHANICS 














% 
Average Range of Standard 
Locality Wage Rate Rates Hours 
per Hour per Hour per Week 
$ $ 
(EET C WRROne Gana GR ical Vaneuetume Darne 6° Stages’ Coe tat ctf off Pimibase 3s Oberle epi me bias by oy 
INANE AM OCO GIS, 5 sc oo cent k's Cah CURR ne pea ene i I Ee Bimini) dccige aight CE ee 
ic VRAiCS, AOD UR Als GALI meh Ss POMC cae MAB Ai7{9? .67 — .80 49 — 50 
STAINS Hel as ile! esa ACU oc Loa tees DE eke ere een a Ways .60 — .75 48 — 58 
New Glasgow O74: See tie Go eke en .62 .00 — .64 54 
SyGney loss cy 5 ine er ea rie oe ate 81 .70 — .85 | 49 — 54 
INEW, OEUINSWVICI agian Bocmilg). a hey a ete! aie oe ee eR Ss a eS ee Ie CUO ees Sa 
PPOGETIOUON er ieee Seeks. Pe ee a ee .62 .02 — .70 54 
AVON GEDET S28 la Core ME oo, Vase: token Oak LU aa .65 .60 — .70 49 — 54 
OTN ECL ABS | 8) 517 PROMO DAK MUR 2 SUMS am MUL bith 68 55 — .72 50 — 54 
COERCED Bee) cule lay coal eS Rese atc fe Sl aay ea ne ee ai 0s Duan Merely, sales thies sa.' Ba lalate es. 2440 
INE OTLUPe a ars we Ae cies chon ae exae mtn, ee ms .76 .60 — .90 48 — 60 
CODEC Te Rie ORM ANOLON CN AY A nk Pte .69 .50 — .80 48 — 54 
eT OTOO Oe ey 0 nee. Raat een en, Cou ie eae .67 .60 — .80 49 
U5 i | LRM Ig | earner MOR Mu Ne Walenta Qt gs ane et .68 .50 — .80 50 
POIs “eivieres® 0000 Fe iunmmane ek 2 ea a .61 57 — .75 49 — 54 
CEEOL VOR oes bes os ia SRS eS be ee ARE TOR ee ceaag ce fd BW Lo era ac © RE trace NS es at 
Fort, William.and Port Arthur.) Oo)... 4 ok 80 .72 — .82 54 
PTSD UOT oe ee tc PRY ION Ree Be seer) toe oe 75 .638 — .80 48 — 57 
NB oye Ve ay Mpegs i ae MM as ARR hc ai Ohl. « aah 2 .61 — .84 44 — 54 
O41 DER Rn ee Co es Oa Ree ka a? Ocean | 78 .55 — .90 48 — 54 
SSULOUIUY es. yeee on ob Aa ee nes 74 .60 — .81]| 48 — 54 
EOP DINGO” pete, iid oe eae Oe Cy RE ee .82 .65 — .92 40 — 54 
Eh Ds PRE ae GR a Mie LL DR Nae Bhat de ha. Bak .63 .55 — .70 54 
ISPANTROT Ss iC wie bd oe Ot Ce Rae .68 51) ey 1 538 & 54 
OBA ee te RCE NG Sor be ee a anes a (| .58 — .75 48 & 49 
POLAROOrOug ha) Ao 2. 4 etn A, apelin hm esa ns ede .68 .60 — .75 | 48 — 57 
tea Narinese Oo | tie, vam Un ee flee lene hihi .62 — .82 5d. ae OF 
hae ct Coe Bet Se eee ea kanes Sn iis .60 — .80 54 
PEO VANLA 3. Lehto a sk, Caan Use tin Ot ar ae 65 .50 — .80 48 — 54 
WNCERICLNO IRE cot shat ik 1h Me Rae Ph lh er hd 89 .70 —1.03 49 
GIN Wah ek he Da ene Yee ne a ee .67 .638 — .70 54 — 60 
SOUS ED os Min se at te Ut NPAT .70 — .80| 48 — 54 
JOMEIAHG AKC Or ie en ee nee S75 .65 — .85 54 
Mitchener or con lies Fe are Sh apelin .68 .50 — .75 40 — 50 
Niagara Walls. Wicd 61,2 ladon Sent ek 13 .65 — .80 54 
or 310 7 2 TN ROR ee OP © et Dao a V6 Oe ite rd gh 8° 72 .60 — .80 48 & 49 
IVEAR Or eee Gell ie, tas, Rh cee ec a oe een FB REND Mr Mit cl! ag bee 3, 0 + othe 
ES ORD Fs) Ao os ovahced Whe Me AES et anne 69 .62 — .72 54 60 
WYO Dn sucoh ly! Ghee te Eats hae Th aA Sa ip. .63 — .80 45 — 54 
DASKALCHOWAN Uno AG iGhs i talon ee eee ame Th ealp hs bo ANE solepringsti ed era). MIN 
IVIOOSE WS Wit cae dogs, Ut bec Lue CS. 8 SN Ary aR .66 .59 — .70 48 — 54 
UT 182 i Ns oN eR CRS 8 A .t2 .60 — .80| 48 — 54 
PASKALOON fais tia ble mentee ee DURAN e .74 .65 — .82 48 — 50 
moe og Rn ee MR TORR Ot cy. BORER nod ey Pe Danie VG es RE nt ARM oe Tae 
USIP Y hs age id cE Ee i Ne ne ae .86 .70 — .92 | 48 & 49 
PEGITNON GON «ete sl Te ee EL ee aM .83 .70 — .92 43 — 50 
DEL DDN Cre: yes. ei) \ Pane haee ao RR ak 72 .60 — .80 | 48 & 49 
NISGiCInG ERaG (07 Bite Aru cen amet We ane . 80 .60 — .90 48 
British Colum bia 6 oi Pen ach UT a emcee, SO La ae eee Ces, ame 
Blew Wiestiainster jc ciiesvla bei ial eee eS .87 .80 — .92 45 — 48 
Panes HRapert Ae rin are en Actes ay a 91 .82 — .92 | 44 — 50 
VAD COULVIRE no ot ts ay Siti chs RR. cue ne .89 .75 — .92 44 — 47 
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APPENDIX—WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1945—Continued 


The information given below has been reproduced from the latest Quarterly Bulletin issued by 
the Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The figures were compiled from 
reports made by farm correspondents in all provinces. 


Farm Wages 


The general trend in farm wages continued upward at August 15 with rates by the day and by 
the month higher than at the same date in 1945. In the case of day help increases were general 
in all provinces except Nova Scotia and were most pronounced in the western provinces. onthly 
wage rates increased also in the majority of the provinces, although slight decreases occurred in 
wages with board in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and also in wages without board in New 
Brunswick and Alberta. 


Table 1 gives a summary of wage rates for Canada as at August 15 from 1940 to date and Tables 
2 and 38 give comparative data on a provincial basis for the last three years. 


Table 1.—AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA PER DAY AND PER 
MONTH AS AT AUGUST 15, 1940-46 






































Average Wages per Day|Average Wages per Month 
noe With Without With Without 
Board Board Board Board 
> > $ > 
oy ae i a COLD aR enema a sea). orate 1.48 1.99 27.92 41.76 
ER eRe Ren Maa. yc dR satay cal MERRIE) a 2 2.02 2.57 35.40 51, 15 
Fe: ah he mites) ise COV IN Ole ein sw BDA 3.23 47 .36 66.41 
“EE ZENG | Da 2) o/c NS Oe this se aa 3.38 4.42 61.81 84.76 
a Reais Tear gee Mee oyc st Saal 4s 5 Gg aed 3.53 4.36 65.99 88.31 
Dee eR Gk cy ee bon fe gohlar eee 3.00 4.50 71.68 97 .22 
pO NR ND beh Sk, SL SS UN ORR Sh ee Re 4-04 4-95 75-28 100 -62 





Table 2.—AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA, 
BY PROVINCES, AS AT AUGUST 15, 1944, 1945 AND 1946 


Notre.—Comparable data as of January 15 and May 15 may be found on pages 4 and 67, 
Volume 39 of the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
































With Board Without Board 
Province 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

PYinCeaty HEP SIAC oC anc Gib sic es weds ee 245 JDO 2.62 3.10 3.36 3.38 
OVE Oe ise ced ec meee Sane 2.94 3.43 3.24 ote 4°21 4.11 
ow Brianne oc he Oe 0 ots eas 3.02 oLoe 3.56 a 4.32 4.44 
Pe CDCC | were ere ey ets oy « ein Sa ew a Plow est Soe 3.46 3.50 4.12 4.36 
NL TIO, SPE oe ace I pte a Ye og Soaps Bia « Sno 3.46 3.62 4-09 4.36 4.55 
STH eee eet. 0, Dae nl 4.49 3.97 ATs 550 4.98 5.66 
eat CHOC WAIL ING Vices ek os oa lee h wa 4.58 4.00 4.71 542 4.85 5.69 
BRR pS ca: CR A Ma ROP Mion Rots eg 3.78 4-04 4.37 4072 4.94 Hels 
ere (eee) LIT D1. es sete wee we gute ees oc 3.85 AYA? 4.39 4.64 Deo 
Cangas con ements 3.00 SnD 4.04 4.36 4.50 4.95 





Table 3.—AVERAGE WAGES PER MONTH OF MALE FARM HELP IN CANADA, 
BY PROVINCES, AS AT AUGUST 15, 1944, 1945 AND 1946 


Norr.—Comparable data as of January 15 and May 15 may be found on pages 4 and 67, Volume 
39 of the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
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APPENDIX—WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1945—Concluded 
; 


With Board Without Board 
Province |] 
1944 1945 1946 1944 1945 1946 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince, a@waraclsland. ¢.2.. 6 ad 4 sce ck 49.42 52.59 55.76 69.77 10225 77.96 
INGUA DCOCID Os eee are or tca o s ne ee on Le 69.15 67.45 75.44 91.44 91.57 
Wee: Branswitki): 22sec coon kc cehiee ae 66.83 80.63 78.61 89.93 | 103.46 | 103.17 
He DEC RK: \ hm Le). ts. te cree ee eee 61.04. 68.83 74.48 81.74 92.36 98.41 
OTL CATO Ge, Se eo Pe ck Re aa Le ee 59.13 64.34 68.40 79.64 87.39 92.40 
ER NRE | 0 at 0 oe ORM OLE ee ig OECTA ll 71.46 74.84 77.50 61.33 97.76 | 102.81 
Saskatenewan 60. oF ee el En fe 15°27 Ttr3l 82.99 99.49 | 101.92 | 111.13 
Boi 2S gt a ea mRNA SO (231 77.19 80.02 98.16 | 111.00 | 106.66 
ESPs a0 OPO Ode uote. ek lean DO 70.33 76.56 82.63 95.75 | 102.92 | 105.56 


CATIA S cs ley he eagtols « hegeRe ate 65°99 Hin wl 68 | 75:28 1° 88.31 1% 97.22 | 100.62 
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